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Lte  bLAjiD,  a  small  tslaiKt  in  Che^ 
HH^  bftv.  Long.  16.  93.  W.  Lau  37. 
liN. 

i«ooAx,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Lanark- 
ibin,  which,  after  a  course  of  8  miles,  joins 
^  Ntthan.— It  is  :ilso  the  name  of  a  small 
omm  in  Mid-Lochian.  which  falls  into 
theEik. 

Logan,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
SI  the  soath-west  part  of  IVentucky.  Po« 
pdacion  19,123,  including  2iS(i  slaves. 
Mflsdirille  is  the  chief  town. 

LoaA>r,  a  eonnty  of  the  United  Sutes> 
iA  the  state  of  Ohio. 

LoGi^f,  a  post  town  of  the  U.nited  States, 
nd  ca^td  of  Hucking  county,  Ohio. 

LoGSEaHKAD  ,KkY,    Of    El,    CONTOY,   a 

nail  idaod  in  the  bay  of  Honduras,  near 
the  coast  of  YucaUn.  Long.  87.  45.  W. 
I^«l.«6.N.  :' 

LoGis,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Fife<^ 
*^>  2^  miles  in  length  and  1  .in  breadth. 
P^^MolioQ  369. 

l^is.  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Stirling* 
i^  fiitoated  on  the  river  Forth,  about  4 
Buieafeng,  and  the  same  in  breadth.    Po« 

LoGu,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Forfar- 
we,  aituated  on  the  river  North  Esk, 
«nit4miles  in  length  by  3  in  breadth. 
Pinobtion  93«. 

LosiE  fiycHAK,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
AbenkeBsfain;,  abont  4  miles  in  lengdk,  and 
H  in  hnadth.  Population  557. 
,  LoGiz-CoLDSTOKE,  tf  parish  of  Scotland, 
®  Abodeciishire,  between  the  rivers  Dee 
nd  Don.  It  is  o  miles  in  length,  and  3^ 
»Breadthr  Population  815. 
^*Gis,  Bastes,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
«e«ottati«  of  Ross  end  Cronwrtv,  7  miles 
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in  lengUi,  and  more  than  d  in  breadth. 
Population  928, 

LoGiEaAiT,  a  pii'isb  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  in  this  form  of  an  irregular 
triangle^  about  7  miles  on  each  side^  P<m 
tmlation  3000. 

^'  Log  X  IN  A,  jCafej  a  promontory  on  the 
east  coast  of  Sicily.    Long.  15.  lH,  £.  Lat«  * 
36. 50.  N. 

Log  ROM  o,  a  town  pf  Spain,  in  the^pro^ 
vince. of  Burgos,  on  the  Ebro.  It  has  five 
parish  chutcnes,  with  eight  fson vents.  Po- 
pulation 7000.  27  miles  N.  W.  of  CaU^ 
borra.    Long.  S;  24.  £.  I^ti  42, 23«  N. 

LooaoKo,  a  town  of  ChUi,  and  capital  of 
the  province  of  Melipilla.    It  has,  besides 
the  parish  church >  two  convents.   L^ng.  71^ 
16.  W.  Lat.33.38.S. 
» .J[^qGRONo,^a  town  of  Quit^^  in  the  pro- 

,  Vince'.ot.Q'uiiios  .al^l;  M^gas,  destroyed  by 

'4u»  inSUrtectio^  iijiki  li^ns. 

-l4)fiwox^,h\Gooji,  VlMiy  or  gulf  on  the 
nqrfli-easd  -6^st  j»f  Yucatan.    Long.  88. 20. 
W.  t«t.*2d.'i;.:I!?,- 
'    £4frA;^  viila^.ef  •Algiers,  28  miles  £• 

Loha,  a  anall  river  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
which  iklls  into  the  Oder. 

LoHAGHua,  the  Iron  Fort,  ^  celebrated 
fortress  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Dowlct^ 
bad^  20  miles  N.  W.  iVom  Poona.  It  eon-^ 
sists  of  nearly  a  perpendicular  rock^  of  grea( 
height,  surrounded  by  a  double  stone  wall, 
and  might  be  defended  by  a  small  garrison^ 
against  any  numbers.  It  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  liJts  extensive  magazines  and 
store  rocnns,  excavated  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
It  belonged  to  the  peishwa,  but  has  lately 
been  taken  by  the  British.  Latitude  not 
ascrrtained.  
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LoHACHVm^  a  fortrenof  Hindoston,  pro* 
Yinoe  of  Gundwaneh>  belonging  to  the  ra- 
jah of  Nagpore.  Long.  81. 10.  £.  LaL  80. 
25.  N. 

LoHANNA,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  provinoe 
of  Giyenit,  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Deod- 
hur.    Latitude  not  ascertained. 

LoHsiA^  a  considerable  city  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  Red 
sea.  It  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay, 
protected  from  the  sea  by  one  large  islandj 
and  a  group  of  smaller  ones  to  the  north- 
west. It  has  no  walls,  but  is  defended  by 
several  towers^  guarded  by  soldiers^  and  se- 
veral of  whidb  will  admit  cannon.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone ;  but  the 
greater  number  are  mud  huts,  thatched 
with  grass.  The  harbour  ia  so  shallow,  that 
▼esseis  can  only  anchor  at  some  distenoe 
from  the  town  ;  and  at  low  water  even  uiden 
boats  cannot  approae}!  it.  A  considerable 
trade  is>  however^  carried  on  in  coffee, 
whidi,  though  of  inferior  quality  to  that 
i  slupperl  at  Mocha  and  Hodeida,  is  procured 
at  a  cheaper  rate.  Some  merchants  of  Cai- 
ro, and  about  40  Banians,  have  taken  up 
thebr  resideoce  here.  Indian  goods  brought 
direct  fnm  India  pay  a  duty  of  5  per  cent ; 
but  all  goods  brought  down  the  Red  sea  pay 
7*  per  cent  Presents  are  likewise  necessary, 
The  water  at  Loheia  is  bad,  and  the  sur^ 
rounding  eountnr  nndy  and  barren.  About 
six  miles  from  the  town  is  a  mountain,  af- 
ftopdlng  considerable  quantities  of  mineral 
aalt     Long.  48. 44.  £.  Lat.  15. 44.  N. 

J^OHNRUT,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Popu- 
lation 1600.  16  miles  N.N.K  of  Ant- 
werp. 

liOHOEi,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
ranl^  in  the  island  of  Hainan. 

LoHR,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian  states,  in 
Frsncoma,  on  the  Maine.  The  oply  ms^ 
nufiictureofconte^QeH<£ia'^Ui88.*.  Popu^r. 
tion  3000.    35  mife^  B.'^^'E:  of  Fra'iikfbn.- 

LoRURBUNGA,  a  tojQTn.  of  HvHdosta:n, 
province  of  Bahar,  district  of  tChnica  ^^a];^- 
pore.  It  is  situated  nelUr  a^  pass  In  the 
western  hill,  and  formerlyrpGwJeesetf.ii^rtc 
Long.  85.  2.  E.  Lat.  23. 2&  K.\   ":  , .   :     : 

LoicH,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ross-shire, 
which  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Long. 

LoiNG,  a  river  of  France,  which  has  its 
aooroe  on  the  borders  of  the  Nievre,  and 
mis  into  the  Seine  between  Melun  and 
Montereau,  after  a  course  of  50  mile?. 
•  LoiE  AND  Creb,  a  department  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  including  the  south- 
ern portion  of  the  province  of  Orleannois. 
Its  Buptfrfldal  extent  is  2600  square  miles. 
The  nee  of  die  country  is  in  general  level, 
Imt  has  a  barren  and  monotonous  aspect, 
tiarticulBrly  in  the  south-east  oart,  where 
U  Is  coyem  with  extensiye  ocaths  and 
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marahes.  The  climate  is  mild  and  healtbyv 
except  in  the  district  of  Romorautin,  where 
the  exhalations  from  the  marshes  are  ex- 
tremely noxious.  The  principal  livers  that 
traverse  the  department  are  the  Loire,  the 
Loir,  the  Cher,  the  Cosson,  and  the  Bea- 
vron.  The  soil  to  the  north  of  the  Loire  is 
much  more  fertile  than  on  the  south  of  that 
river,  producing  abundance  of  com,  fhiit, 
and  wine.  Its  pasturages  are  likewise  good, 
and  its  forests  considerable.  The  only  mi- 
neral products  are  iron  and  flint-stones. 
The  trade  of  the  department  consists  in 
com,  cattle,  wine,  brandy,  and  a  few  manu- 
factures. The  department  belongs  to  the 
22d  military  division,  and  to  the  (Iiooese  of 
Orleans.  In  jurisilictinn  it  is  subject  to  the 
cottr  royale  of  that  city.  It  is  divided  into 
the  three  arrondissements  of  Blois  (the  ca« 
pital),  V^endome,  and  Romorantin.  These 
are  subdivided  into  24  cantons  and  309 
communes.    Population  212,000. 

Loir,  Le,  a  considerable  river  of  France, 
which  rises  to  the  south  of  Chartres,  in  the 
department  of  the  Eure  and  Loire,  and  falls 
into  the  Sarthe.  Its  course  is  upwards  o€ 
100  miles,  and  it  is  navigable  60  miles. 

Loire,  La,  the  river  of  the  longest  and 
most  interesting  course  of  any  in  France, 
has  its  source  tar  in  the  south-east  of  the 
kingdom,  among  the  mountains  of  the  Ce- 
vennes,  department  of  the  Ardeehe,  and, 
after  flowing  more  than  500  miles,  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  about  40  miles  below  Nantes. 
From  its  source  it  flows  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection as  far  as  Orleans,  whence  to  its  em- 
bouchure, it  holds  a  westerly  course*  ^  It 
becomes  navigable  at  Roanne,  only  40  miles 
north-west  of  Lyons.  The  great  rivers 
which  fall  into  it  are  the  Allier,  the  Cher, 
theVienne,  the  Mayenne,  the  Sarthe,  the 
Sevre,  and  the  Indre.  It  communicates 
.with  the  Seine  by  the  canal  of  Orleans,  and 
with  the  Rhone,  through  the  medium  of  a 
6anal  which  Joins  it  with  the  Saone,  thus 
forming  a  'water  communication  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediterranean  through 
the  very  heart  of  the  kingdom.  The  princi- 
pal towns  which  it  passes  in  its  course  are, 
Orleans,  Blois,  Tonrs,  Saumur,  and  Nantes* 

Loire,  a  department  of  France,  rituated 
not  near  the  lower  part  of  the  river  Loire, 
but  in  the  latitude  of  Lyons,  and  adjoining^ 
the  departments  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Isere. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  9000  square  miles. 
It  consists  of  a  great  valley,  stretching  along 
both  sides  of  the  Loire,  and  bounded  by 
the  mountains  <^  Auvergne  on  the  one  side, 
and  by  those  of  the  Rhone  on  the  other. 
The  climate  is  mild,  and  the  soil,  though 
stony  in  the  mountainous  districts,  ia  in  ge- 
neral fertile,  producing  the  famous  Cote* 
rdtie  wine,  with  abundance  of  fruit ;  also 
pudze  and  hemp.  Of  wheat  little  is  raised; 
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bat  ik  pastoro  are  good.  As  to  ninenls, 
ttedepurtment  contains  considerable  mines 
of  kid  and  eoal,  with  qnanies  of  marUe, 
BflH-^toncs,  and  flint.  The  principal  ma- 
aafictazes  are  of  cotton,  linen  stufib,  and 
libnoSi  It  is  dirided  into  the  three  ar- 
ioodlisseaienes  of  Montbrison  (the  capital), 
Roume,  and  Bt  Etienne.  These  are  sob- 
iSffiddd  into  9S  cantons^  and  327  com- 
WUKs.    Popalatioil  316,000. 

Lous,  Haute  or  Upfek,  a  department 
h  dtt  BOtttb-east  of  France,  situated  to  the 
SMth  of  cbe  preceding,  and  adjoining  the 
dqKrtments  of  the  Pay  de  I>ome,  the  Ar- 
deebe,  and  the  Losere.    Its  superficial  ex- 
teat  is  1870  square  miles.    The  fkoe  of  the 
ctnttj  is  extremely  mountainous,  being 
I     mtoaleA  on  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Ce- 
'     mnei,  at  a  considerable  elevation.    The 
ttSL  is  stony  and  volcanic,  except  in  the  val-> 
bs,  where  it  is  of  tolerable  fertility.    The 
I    dinste  is  warm  in  summer,  but  cold  and 
I    itomy  in  winter.   The  principal  rivers  that 
ttsverse  the  department  are  the  Loire,  the 
ABier,  the  Ltgnon,  and  the  Alagnon.  Here 
i    ii  likewise  a  number  of  mountain  torrents. 
Thernrmg  and  export  of  cattle  is  one  of 
the  principal  sources  of  the  subsistence  of 
the  inhabitants.     Com,  however,  is  raised 
]    in  a  quantity  equal  to  the  consumption. 
;    The  odier  prodnctions  are  wine  and  fruit. 
Amoi^  its  minerals  are  lead,  antimony,  and 
enL    The  principal  numufactures  are  lace, 
hneii,  and  woollens.    It  is  divided  into  the 
<bee  aiTondissements  of  Le  Puy  (the  ca- 
pbd),  Brioode,  and  Yssengeaux.     These 
■t  Mbdivided  into  28  cantons,  and  S73 
fiQiinttiuie&     Population  268,000. 

LofRB,  IitrrERieuRB   or  Lowee,  a  de- 

fntment  in  the  west  of  France,  formed  of 

tbe  gOQtfa-east  portion  of  the  ancient  pro* 

^fhice  of  Brittany,  and   bounded  by  the 

Athotic  and  the  departments  of  the  Hie 

ad  VfUme,  Maine  and  Loire,  Vendee  and 

^Mrihan.      Its    superficial    extent  is  of 

>ttdy  3000  square  miles,  and  its  population 

«f  408,000.    The  surface  is  in  general  le- 

^   Small  hills  are  found  in  some  parts ; 

I    ^  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a  moun- 

•wi.^  The  coast  is  low,  and  covered  with  a 

aoltitade  of  smal)  lakes.    The  rivers  that 

j    tttienc  it  are  the  Loire,  the  Don,  the  Isac, 

!    *e  Enire,  and  the  Tenn.    The  climate  is 

I    taperate  and  mild,  but  rather  damp  ;  the 

!    ^f  dwugh  in  some  parts  marshy,  is  in  ge- 

I    ■osl  ftrtile.    The  productions  are  com, 

vise,  fiint,  different  sorts  of  seeds  for  mak- 

^  oil,  some  fiax,  and  large  quantities  of 

wwi    From  the  moist  nature  of  the  cli- 

^^■B^f  the  posBtures  are  good,  and  the  stock 

^(itde  excellent.    The  fisheries  both  in 

rae  lifrts  and  on  the  coast  are  very  produo* 

^   The  ntinexal  products  are  iron,  coal, 

«*i«h,  all  of  which  are  exported  to  a  con^ 
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sideraUe  amount.  Its  great  resources  and 
advantageous  situation  at  the  mouth  of  the 
largest  river  in  the  kingdom,  render  the 
manu&cturing  industry  and  commerce  of 
this  department  extensive.  By  means  of 
the  Loire  and  its  tributary  streams,  it  car* 
rles  on  a  brisk  traffic  with  the  departments 
of  the  interior;  and  the  foreign  trade  of 
Nantes  is  exceeded  by  few  towns  of  the 
kingdom.  It  is  divided  into  the  five  ar- 
rondisaements  of  Nantes  (the  capital  and 
only  krge  town),  Savenay,  Chateaubriant, 
Abcenis,  and  Paimboeuf.  These  are  subdi* 
vided  into  45  cantons  and  S09  communes. 

Loias,  a  town  of  France^  department  of 
the  Rhone.  Population  1500.  9  miles  N. 
of  Condrieux. — Theie  is  another  town  of 
this  name,  in  the  department  of  the  Maine 
and  Loire. 

LoiEET,  a  department  in  the  central  part 
of  France,  comprising  a  portion  of  the  ci- 
devant  Orieannois  and  the  Gatiuois,  and 
bounded  by  the  departments  of  the  Seine 
and  Oise,  the  Seine  and  Mame,  the  Yonne,  ' 
the  Cher,  the  Loir  and  Cher,  and  the  Euro 
and  Loir.  Its  superficial  extent  is  2700 
square  miles.  The  country  is  level,  and  is 
traversed  by  the  Loire,  the  Loing,  the 
Loirct,  the  Ouanne,  the  Bled,  and  a  num<« 
ber  of  smaller  streams.  The  soil,  though 
in  somo  districts  light  and  sandy,  is  upon 
the  whole  fertile^  and  the  climate  mild  and 
agreeable.  The  principal  productions  are 
corn,  hemp,  safl^ron,  and  fruit.  Laige 
quantities  of  wine  are  likewise  raised ;  but 
it  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  forests  are 
extensive,  particularly  that  of  Orleans, 
which  contains  15,000  acres.  The  exports 
consist  of  the  above-mentioned  productions^ 
and  of  various  articles  of  manufacture^  such 
as  woollen  and  cotton  cloth,  linen,  leather, 
paper,  porcelain,  8zc,  It  is  divided  into  the 
fout  arrondidsemeuts  of  Orleans  (the  capital 
and  only  large  town),  Gien,  MontaTgis,  and 
Pithiviers.  These  are  subdivided  into  31 
cantons,  and  365  communes.  Population 
986,000. 

LoiRET,  a  river  of  France,  which  falla 
into  the  Loire  at  St  Meoin. 

LoiRON,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Mayenue,  on  the  river  Oudon.  Popu* 
lation  1600.     1^  miles  N.  of  Craon. 

Lois  AC  H,  a  river  of  Bavaria,  which  falls 
into  the  Iscr. 

LoiBEHON,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Mayenne.     Population  1 600. 

LoiTZ^  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pome- 
raniaj  on  the  Peene,  with  1400  inhabitants. 
24  miles  S.  of  Stralsund.  Long.  13.  5.  £• 
Lat.  53.  56.  N. 

LoxESEN,  a  considerable  town  of  the  Ne« 
therlands)  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders^ 
on  the  Darme,  a  small  river  which  commu« 
nicates  with  the  Scheldt  by  means  of  a  ca* 
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nal.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  in  corn, 
flax,  hemp,  and  linen.  Its  manoftctures. 
consist  of  woollens,  printed  cotton,  laoe,  and 
hats.  It  has  likewise  extensive  tobaeoo 
works,  and  15  oil  mills.  Population  112,800. 
19miIesN.£.  of  Ghent. 

LoKiAKG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Setchnen. 

LoKUAN,  a  village  of  Irak  Arabi,  on  the 
Tigris^  16  miles  N.  of  Hagdad. 

Lollara,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gujerat,  snbjeet  to  an  independent  Hin- 
doo chief.  The  country  in  ite  vicinity  is 
celebrated  for  breeiling  remarkably  f5ne 
cattle,  some  of  which  are  1 7  hands  high, 
and  will  trot  as  fast  as  a  horse. 

LoLLDONG,  a  celebrated  pass  of  Hindos- 
tan, between  the  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Se- 
rinagur.  It  is  situated  at  the  skirt  of  the 
mountain,  and  is  encompassed  by  thick 
wood.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Rohillas  by 
the  British,  in  1774.,  the  remains  of  their 
army  took  post  in  this  nlace,  but  were 
shortly  compelled  to  capitulate.  Long.  78. 
16.  E.  Lat.  $9.  59.  N. 

LoMA,  PuNTA  DE  LA,  a  capc  ou  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  tbrming  tlia 
south-west  point  of  the  entrance  into  the 
port  of  St  DiegOj  in  New  Albion.  Lat.  33. 
28.  N. 

LoMAEiA  Point,  the  easternmost  point  of 
the  islimd  of  Belleisle,.  off  the  west  coast  of 
France. 

Lombardo-Venktian  Kingdom,  the 
name  given  since  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
in  1815,  to  the  whole  of  Austrian  Italy, 
comprising  both  Lombardy  and  the  former 
Venetian  territory.  See  Italy^  Italy  AuS" 
trian,  Milan,  and  Venter, 

Lombardy,  a  country  of  Northern  or 
Upper  Italy.  The  name,  though  properly 
applicable  only  to  the  Vale  of  the  Po,  is 
commonly  given  to  the  whole  track  of  coun- 
try lying  Detween  the  Alps  and  the  Appen- 
nines,  or,  to  speak  with  more  precision,  be- 
tween the  frontiers  of  Switzerland  and  Tus- 
cany. It  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  and 
150  at  its  greatest  breadth.  It  corresponds 
in  a  great  measure  lo  the  Gailia  Cisalpina 
of  the  Romans,  and  derived  its  present 
liame  from  the  Lombards,  a  people  who 
conquered  It  in  the  sixth  century,  and  re* 
tamed  it  under  the  form  of  a  kingdom  till 
the  eighth.  It  is  divided  into  Upper  and 
Lower :  the  former  is  the  western  part,  and 
comprehends  the  Milanese,  along  with  a 
portion  of  the  Sardinian  territory.  In  the 
Iktter  are  comprised  Parma,  Modena,  the 
Papd  legations,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
the  Austro- Italian  government  of  Venice. 
It  is  likewise  divided  into  Cispadan,  and 
Transpadan  Lombardy.  The  former,  or 
Lombardy  on  this  side  the  Po,  includes  all 
that  lies  between  that  river  and  the  Ap- 


neonines ;  Tnnspadan  Lomhaidy,  or  LoiO'^ 
hardy  beyond  the  Po,  all  that  lies  between 
that  river  and  the  Alps.  The  states  of 
which  Lombardy  at  present  consists  are 
Austrian  Italy,  Continental  Sardinia,  Par- 
ma, Modena,  and  Lucca.  Although  I^m* 
bardjT  has  kmg  ceased  to  form  a  political  di- 
vision, the  name,  as  well  as  several  others  of 
the  same  kind,  ia  still  retained  in  geogra- 
phical works,  on  aceount  of  its  frequent  oc- 
currence id  liistory,  and  likewise  as  indi- 
cating a  hur^  track  of  country,  which  can- 
not otherwise  be  pointed  out,  without  par- 
ticularising the  several  septirate  states  of 
which  it  is  composed.    See  Italy  Austriau, 

LoMBES,  a  small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers,  ou  the  Save.  Population 
1500.    22  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Mirande. 

LosiOLEM  Isle,  one  of  the  Sunda  chairs 
of  islands,  situated  between  the  large  islands 
of  Floris  and  Timor,  and  the  8th  and  9th 
degrees  of  S.  lat.  It  is  an  island  of  consi« 
derable  dimensions,  being  in  length  about 
50  miles,  by  16  miles  the  average  breadtli ; 
but  it  has  never  been  explored,  and  remains 
nearly  unknown. 

LoMBocK,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
about  53  miles  in  length  north  and  south, 
and  45  in  average  br^th.  It  is  separated 
from  the  island  of  Bally,  by  tiie  straita  of 
Lombock,  and  from  Sumbawa  by  the  straita 
of  Alias.  The  island  is  mountainous^  but 
well  covered  with  wood  and  verdure.  It  is 
populous  and  well  cultivated;  and  at  the 
town  of  Bally,  in  the  straits  of  Alias,  and 
in  the  plantations  and  villages  alon^  the 
coast,  the  European  ships  passing  to  the 
east  are  amply  supplieil  with  refreshments. 
The  artidfts  most  wanted  in  exchange  are 
fire-arms  and  ammunition,  or  d(^kirs.  An- 
extensive  commerce  is  also  carried  ou  with 
all  the  Malay  islands,  and  fiarticularly  witli 
Java  and  Borneo.  The  strait  of  Lombock 
is  formed  by  the  idand  of  Bally  to  the 
west,  and  that  of  Lombock  to  the  east.  The 
south  entrance  is  in  long.  115.  43.  £.  and 
in  lat.  8.  45.  S.  and  is  known  bv  a  huge 
islaml,  called  Banditti  island,  to  toe  west- 
ward of  which  there  is  no  passage.  The 
navigation  of  this  strait  is  extremely  dan- 
gerous, owing  to  the  great  rapidity  of  the 
tides,  uml  to  the  difficulty  of  findxug  an- 
chorage. The  strait  of  Alias,  formed  by  the 
island  of  Lombock  to  the  westward,  and 
that  of  Sumbawa  eastward,  is  reckoned  the 
best  and  safest  to  the  eastward  of  the  islaud 
of  Java,  liaving  anchorage  at  the  several 
towns  and  villages,  where  eattle  end  re- 
freshments of  all  kinds  may  be  procured 
in  abundance.  The  inhabitants  of  Limi- 
bock  are  said  to  be  chiefly  emigrants  from 
the  oei^hbonring  islands.  They  retain 
many  Hindoo  customs,  particularly  that  of 
burning  their  dead;  and  the  widow  tbo,  us 
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rn  India,  sacrifices  heisdf  on  the  fbnonJ 
pflf  of  her  faoslMmd. 

LoMBocK  Peak  is  in  lone.  116.  86.  £. 
lit.  8. 9lh.  &  It  rises  in  £e  form  of  a 
cooe,  to  the  hdgbt  of  above  8000  ftet  above 
tbe  lerel  of  the  sea. 

LovMATscH,  a  town  of  Saxony,- in  the 
riide  of  Meissen,  on  the  Jahne.  Popok- 
tioQ  ISOO.     93  miles  N.  W.  of  Dresden. 

LoMMET.,  a  Tillage  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  North  Brabant,  with  8100  inhabitants. 

LoxMEnsuK,  a  town  of  the  Prassian 
praiiwi?  of  ~  Cleves  and  Berg,  9  miles 
\V.  N.  W.  of  Bonn.    Population  1 100. 

LoMVA,  a  village  of  Austrian  Galicia,  in 
thedfde  of  Sambors.     Population  1000. 

LoxKiTZ,  a  small  town  of  Moravia,  15 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Brunn.  Population 
1 100.  There  are  two  small  towns  of  this 
name  in  ^lesia,  and  two  in  Bohemia. 

LoMKiTZ,  a  mountain  of  Hungary, 
amoi^  the  Carpathians,  K600  feet  high. 

LoifONi»,  Loch,  a  beautifiil  lake  of  Scot- 
land, in  Dumbartonshire,  about  30  miles 
in  length,  and  in  some  i^aees  8  or  9  miles 
in  breadth,  remarkable  for  the  grand  and 
pictnresqae  seenery  on.  ita  shores.  Over 
this  nagniiioent  expanse  of  water  there 
are  aboot  30  idands  scattered,  eleven. of 
whidi  are  of  considerable  size.  The  depth 
of  the  lake  is  vsrious :  in  the  southern  ex- 
tremity it  seldom  exceeds  SO  fothoms ;  near 
the  north  end,  it  is  in  some  places  100  fa- 
thoms, which  is  the  greatest  depth.  The 
most  eonsiderable  stream  which  runs  into 
the  hdte  is  the  Endrick,  which  iUls  into  it 
on  the  south-east ;  and  on  the  west  side  it 
icceiwes  the  waters  of  the  Uglas,  the  Luss, 
the  Frain,  the  Fallodi,  and  oUier  smaller 
rivulets.  It  discharges  itself  at  iU  southern 
extremity  by  the  river  Leven,  which  falls 
into  the  Clyde  at  Dumbarton.  It  abounds 
with  trotit,  and  in  the  southern  part  of  it 
there  are  aalmpn.  From  several  circum- 
stances it  would  tppear  that  the  waters  of 
this  lake  are  gaining  on  the  land,  which  ef* 
ftet  may  be  produced  by  the  sand  carried 
into  it  fnm  the  mountain  torrents.  In 
17S5»  when  Lisbon  was  thrown  down  by 
an  earthquake,  the  waters  of  Loch  Lomond 
were  grestly  agitated:  they  rose  rapidly 
several  fiset  above  tbe  usual  level,  and  as 
rapidly  sunk  several  feet  below  it,  con- 
tinuing to  ebb  and  flow  for  some  hours, 
when  It  again  became  calm. 

Lov-riK,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
imk,  in  Pe-tdie-lee. 

LoMXA,  a  town  of  Poland,  in  the  palati- 
nate of  Aognstow,  on  the  Narew,  vrith  1800 
inhaWtants.  79  miles  N.  £.  of  Warsaw^ 
Long.  82.  40.  E.  Lat«  53.  0.  N. 

LoKA,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  the 
nates  of  Lncca.    It  flows  into  tha  gnlf  of 
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LoKABo,  or  LoKATo,  s  town  of  Austrian 
-Italy,  in  the  Mihinese.    Population  4000. 

LomHAV,  a  town  of  China»  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Shensee. 

-    LoNDARi,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  Morea,  witli  about  850  nouses. 

LoNDE,  La,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Lower  Seine.   Population  1 400 . 

LoNDEszEKLE,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  South  Brabant,  near  Brussds,  re- 
markable for  its  extensive  tanneries  and 
breweries.    Population  3800. 

LONDON  is  the  capital  of  England,  and 
metropolis  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland.  The  popular  and 
•most  usual  acceptation  of  the  word  London 
comprises  the  ancient  city  of  that  name, 
the  city  of  Westminster,,  the  borough  of 
Southwark,  and  their  respective  suburbs, 
These  fbrm  one  vast  metropolis,  which  is 
certainly  the  largest  and  moat  wealthy,  and 
perhaps  the  most  populous  city  in  the  world. 
The  present  article  relates  generally  to 
the  metropolis,  and  also  to  the  city  of 
London.  More  detailed  psrticnlars  relat- 
ing to  Chelsea,  Greenwich,  Deptford, 
IsUngton,  and  Lambeth,  have  already  been 
published  in  this  work,  under  those  heads 
respectively ;  and  ftirther  accounts  of  West- 
minster and  Southwark  will  be  given  under 
eadi  name.  The  article  Thameg  will  also 
contain  some  information  connected  with 
the  present  subject.  The  cathedral  churdi 
of  St  Paul,  which  is  neorly  in  the  centre  of 
tiie  city  of  London,  is  ascertained  to  be  si- 
tuated in  lat.  5L  31.  N.,  and  in  long.  0.  5.  ^ 
37.  W.  of  Greenwich.  The  cities  or  Lon* 
don  and  Westminster  are  situated  in  the 
.^unty  of  Middlesex,  «nd  hundred  of  Ofr- 
sulston,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Thames ;  and  the  borough  of  Southwark  is 
on  the  opposite  or  soutoem  bank,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  and  hundred  of  Brixton. 
To  each  of  these  principal  divisions  of  Lon- 
don, many  neighbouring  villages  have  been 
suocesdvely  annexed,  by  the  increase  of 
buildings  on  the  intervening  ground ;  and 
the  whole  is  thus  united  into  one  immense 
assemblage  of  human  habitations.  Some  of 
these  suburbs  are  situated  in  Essex,  and 
others  in  Kent.  The  opposite  banln,  on 
which  this  metropolis  stands,  are  connected 
by  London,  Southwark,  BlackiHars,  the 
Waterloo,  Westminster,  and  Vauxhall 
bridees. 

The  greater  part  of  the  northern  division, 
rising  from  the  bank  of  the  river  towards 
the  hills  of  Hampstead  and  Highgate,  is 
regarded  as  salubrious  and  pleasant:  the 
soil  is  gravel,  which,  as  the  ground  rises, 
becomes  covered  with  brick  etftfa,  or  strong 
loam,  which  gradually  increases  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet.  The  southern  side  is  level, 
and  has  been,  at  a  remote  period,  either  th<; 
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bed  of  the  river^  or  a  morass ;  but  by  tmr 
bankments,  sewersj,  &c.  it  bas  been  repderr 
ed  as  solid  as  the  northern  districts. 

The  greatest  extent  of  London  is  from 
west  to  east.  Without  including  Knights? 
bridge,  Kensington,  or  Chelsea,  its  length, 
from  Hjrde  Park  eomer  to  Poplar,  is  nearly 
flev»  miks }  its  breadth  varies  considerably, 
but  it  is  nearly  five  miles  fh>m  Newingtpu 
Butts  to  Islington.  The  circumference  of 
the  whole,  allowing  for  various  inequaUties 
in  the  extension  of  streets,  &c.  at  the  ex? 
tren^itiesy  cannpt  be  less  than  30  miles.  The 
included  area  is  11^520  square  acres,  of 
vhidi  the  river  ocjcupiea  il20,  leaving 
10,400  square  acres  as  thjs  space  occupied 
by  the  biwdings  and  streets. 

London  nuurbe  considered  as  divided  into 
five  separate  mstricts,  distinguished  by  the 
classes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  conse- 
quent variety  of  the  buildings.  These  di- 
visions are,  1st,  The  City  of  London^  where 
the  commerce  and  most  of  the  trade  of  the 
metropolis  is  conducted ;  which  accordingly 
consists  chiefly  of  shops,  warehouses,  wharfs, 
public  offices,  counting-houses,  and  the  re- 
sidences of  merchants,  bankers,  and  traders. 
9dly,  Wesiminsier,  w^ch,  cpntaining  the 
royal  palaces,  the  houses  of  lords  and  com- 
mons, the  courts  of  law,  and  government 
offices,  is  chieflv  inhabitdl  by  persons  con- 
nected with  those  institutions  and  esta- 
blishments. 3dly,  The  West  end  of  the 
Toum,  ext^iijding  irom  Charing  Cross  to 
Hyde  Park,  and  from  St  James's  toxk  to 
Paddington.  This  is  ^he  best  apd  most 
fashionaUe  part  of  the  town,  and  contains 
the  town  residences  of  the  nobility  and  gcyi- 
try,  and  the  most  fashionable  sliops.  4uily, 
The  East  end  of  the  Tou^,  which  is  devoted 
to  commerce,  to  ship-building,  and  the  va- 
jious  trades  connected  with  snipping,  and  the 
pupply  of  naval  stores  mi  provisions. '  Hens 
are  also  the  London,  Wejst  India,  and  East 
India  docks,  which  stupendous  works  pf 
modem  British  commerce  will  be  noticed 
under  thehead  of  Commerce,  ^thly,  iS'ouM- 
vHtrkf  and  the  places  contiguous^  on  the 
southern  bank  ot  the  river,  which  are  also 
devoted  to  commerce  and  ship-building; 
and  distinguished  by  a  vast  number  of  ma- 
nufactories, iron-foundries,  glass-  houses,  &c. 
The  smoke  of  the  fVurnaces,  and  noisome  ef« 
fluvia  arising  froja  some  of  these  works, 
render  great  part  of  this  district  extremely 
uncJeasant. 

The  name  of  London  has  been  derive^ 
by  some  fywn  the  ancient  .Gotliic  words 
Z.im,  a  grove,  and  Den,  a  town;  yvhile 
others  contend  for  a  different  etymology  iii 
the  ancient  British  Lfyn,  a'  lake,'  and  Din, 
^  town.  The  former  refer  its  name  to  its 
situation  in  or  near  the  immense  forest, 
pdled  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  the  Great 
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Forest  of  Middlesex ;  the  latter  to  llie  wicfe 
expanse  of  water  exhibited  by  the  Thames, 
when  its  waves  rolled  to  the  foot  of  the 
Surry  hills,  and  over  the  low  marshes  esse 
of  the  city.  There  is  very  strong  reason  to 
believe  it  was  the  CivUat  TrindMmtum  of 
Ciesar,  According  to  lih  Stukeley,  it  occu-< 
pied  an  oblong  square,  extending  in  length 
from  Ludi^te  to  Wallbrook,  and  in  breadth 
from  Maiden-lane,  Lad- lane,  and  Cateaton- 
street,  to  the  Thames.  This  space  was  be* 
tween  the  river  Fleta  on  the  west,  and  a 
stream  called  Wallbrook  on  the  east,  and 
contained  about  one-fifth  of  the  area  subse- 
quently walled  round.  It  is,  however^  cer« 
tain  that  it  was  called  by  the  Romans  /wron- 
dinhim,  by  which  name  it  occurs  in  Taci-? 
tus  (Annal.  lib.  xiv.  c.  3S.  S3).  After  the 
British  heroine  Boadicca>  queen  of  the 
Iceni,  had  successively  taken  Q^mtUodunum 
(Colchester),  and  Veruiam  (St  Alban's), 
Suetonius,  the  Roman  general,  marchel 
through  the  country  as  far  as  Londinivm,  a 
place  (says  the  historian)  not  Signified  with 
the  name  of  a  colony,  but  the  chief  resi- 
lience of  merchants. 

Many  Roman  antiquities,  consisting  of 
tesselated  pavements,  urns,  coins,  &c.  have 
at  difierent  times  been  found,  several  feet 
beneath  the  present  surfape  of  the  streets. 
The  LondoU  Stone,  in  Cannon-street,  i9 
considered  by  most  antiquaries  as  part  of  a 
Roman  miUiary.  Dr  Stukeley,  in  his  Itine^ 
rarium  Curiosum,  has  given  a  plan  of  Lon- 
dinium,  shewing  the  extent  ana  form  of  the 
station,  with  the  number  of  gates  in  the 
walls,  and  the  military  roa^  that  branched 
ofPfrom  it 

When  the  Roman  forces  withdrew  from 
Britain,  London  became  again  a  British 
town,  an^  is  mentioned  in  the  Saxon  Chro- 
nicle as  the  place  to  whlc)i,  in  457,  the  Bri- 
tons fled^  on  (heir  defeat  by  the  Saxons 
under  Hengist,  who  about  twenty  yrars  af- 
terwards obtained  possession  of  this  city  ; 
but  on  his  death  in  498>  ip  was  re-uken  by 
Ambrosius,  and  retained  by  the  Britons 
^uring  a  considerable  part  of  the  next  ceu- 
tury.  On  the  conversion  of  the  east  Sax- 
pns  to  Christianity,  London  was  nominated 
aj»  the  bishop's  see;  and  Melitus  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop,  in  the  vear  604. 
In  (ilO,  a  church  was  erected  on  the  site  of 
the  present  cathedral  of  St  Paul's.  London 
was$,  according  to  Bede,  a  mart  town  then 
of  many  pations  that  resorted  thither  by 
sea  and  land.  '  In  764,  798,  and  801,  it 
suffered  extensivelv  by  fires.  On  the  union 
of  t)ic  Saxon  kingdoms  upder  flgbert,  Lon- 
flbn,  though  not  tlie  royal  residence  or  seat 
of  gov^iiment,  as  hss  been  erroneously 
stated,  was  advancing  in  importance,  a  wit- 
tenagemote  having  been  held  here  in  833, 
to  consult  on  Uie  means  of  repelling  thp 
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bf  whom  LoDdoQ  was  about  that 
tine  refkeatedly  pillaged,  and  nearly  de- 
strofcL  It  was  afterwards  constituted^  by 
A1&nI«  the  capital  of  England.  In  996, 
kmg  Atfaelatan  had  a  palace  here.  The  dty 
tacreased  in  importaiiGe  during  the  succeed- 
iBg  Kna;;aBd  on  the  succ^sfid  invasion 
ot  WittUm  the  Conqueror,  the  magistr&tes 
of  LoadoQ,  cmij(^ntly  with  the  prektesand 
Dofaility,  iorited  him  to  aco^t  the  title  o£ 
Jdagoffiogland. 

Another  fire  in  1077  having  destroyed 
.creat  part  of  the  dty,  with  St  Paul's  cathe- 
dn],  Manrioe,  then  bishop  of  Loudon,  laid 
the  Aondation  of  the  new  diurch,  a  work 
(ajt  Stowe)  that  men  of  that  time  judged 
wooM  never  have  been  finished,  it  was  then 
so  vaoderfol.  The  White  tower,  in  the 
tower  of  London,  was  erected  by  William 
L  in  14^78.  Domesday  boc^  contains  no 
aotiee  of  London,  but  mentiobs  a  yineyard 
in  Holbcmi,  belonging  to  the  crown,  and 
teo  seres  of  land  near  Bishopgate,  belong* 
ing  to  the  dean  and  chapter  ctf  St  Paul's : 
the  latter  is  now  the  manor  of  Norton  Fdl- 
pit ;  aad  both  are  now  near  the  middle  of 
the  metaspoUs.  in  1090,  a  tremendous 
faonicaae  overthrew  above  «00  houses,  wiUi 
sererd  churches,  and  darosged  the  tower  of 
London.  This  fortress  was  repaired  by 
Wilhsm  fiafe,  and  strengthened  by  addi- 
tionsi  works.  The  same  king  in  H)97 
fismded  Westminster  hall.  In  the  first 
year  of  Stephen,  another  fire,  banning 
near  London  Stone,  consumed  all  the  houses 
esstward  to  Aldgate,  and  westward  to  St 
Psai's,  ti^ipBlherwith  London  bridge,  which 
«as  then  of  wood.  In  1176,  the  erection  of 
soew  bridge  of  stone  was  commenced,  and 
«ss  completed  in  1SX)9.  Another  tremen- 
daos  fireoocurred  in  IS19,  wherein,  aocord« 
iog  to  Stowe,  3000  persons  perished.  The 
i&creise  of  buildings  having  deprived  the 
whsbittnts  of  their  usual  supplies  of  water 
fnm  Old-boom  (Holbom),  Wallbrook, 
md  Lang-bourn,  they  brought  a  new  sup- 
1^  m  1236,  from  sfmngs  in  the  village  of 
Tyburn.  In  1233,  a  conduit  in  Cheapside 
vas  supplied  vrith  water  by  leaden  pipes. 
A  fish  market  was  established  in  1320 ;  and 
in  1340,  tdb  were  imposed,  for  paving  the 
ctreets  in  and  nesr  the  dty.  Iq  1410, 
Stoda-market  waa  erected.  The  streets 
vere  first  l^ted  with  kntems  in  14.16 ; 
ud  in  1M9  Leadeidiall  was  built  as  a  puW 
lie  gtuiary.  The  supply  of  water  being 
feond  insufficient,  in  1443  pipes  were  laid 
from  Riddington.  A  statute  was  passed  i^ 
1H9,  fyt  paving  some  of  the  stneeta ;  an4 
it  smars  that  the  Strand  was  t^  only 
partly  boflt  Previously  to  the  reformation, 
tbcre  were  in  London  no  less  than.54  reli^ 
poos  booses,  ss  abbeys,  priories,  nunneries, 
ii^KTitilf  ^  ooUegesy  &c.  These  were  of  greaj^ 


public  utility  in  relieving  the  poor,  sick^ 
and  vagrants:  one  of  thtm,  the  priory  of 
6t  Mary  Spittle,  contained  no  less  than  180 
beds  for  the  reception  of  sick  persons  and 
travellers.  The  lands  belonguig  to  this 
hospital,  St  Bartholomew's,  St  Thomas'sj 
and  the  New  Abbey  on  Tower  hill,  were, 
on  the  petition  of  sir  Richard  Gresham* 
assigned  by  king  Henrv  VIII.  in  1537,  to 
the  corporation  of  London,  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  infirm,  and  vagrant.  In  the  year 
1580,  tlie  city  being  considerably  increesed, 
queen  Elizabeth  published  a  proclamaticmi 
prohibiting  the  erection  of  any  new  builds 
ings,  within  three  miles  of  the  city  gales; 
and  ordained  that  only  one  family  SnmM 
inhabit  each  house.  Another  proclamation 
in  1383,  commanded  that  no  new  building 
should  be  erected  within  three  miles  of 
London  or  Westminster ;  that  one  dwells* 
ing-house  should  not  be  converted  into 
more;  and  that  commons  within  threo 
miles  of  Lpndon  should  not  be  inclosed* 
In  1394,  the  river  water  was  conveyed  into 
the  houses  by  mesos  of  an  ^gine  erected  at 
Broken*  wharf. 

The  earliest  map  of  the  metroiwlis  is 
one  which  shews  its  state  in  the  time  oi 
oueen  JBhaabeth,  firovn  which  it  appears  that 
toe  greater  part  was  contained  within  the 
walls ;  and  even  in  these  narrow  limits  thero 
were  many  gardens,  which  have  since  beegm 
converted  into  knes,  courts,  and  alleys. 

In  1613,  the  New  River  company,  pro# 
jected  by  sir  Hugh  Middleton,  bronghi 
that  river  to  Islington,  firam  Amwell,  iifi 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ware,  in  HertfbrdU 
shire.  In  1615,  the  sides  of  the  principal 
streets,  which  had  before  been  laid  with 
pebbles,  were  paved  with  broad  stone  and 
flags.  London  and  the  suburbs  had  thea 
increased  very  much ;  and  we  find  that  Spi« 
taifields,  and  about  390  acres  to  the  souUi« 
east  and  south  of  it,  were  then  covered  with 
houses.  King  iJames  issued  a  proelamatioa 
in  1618,  against  new  buildings.  The  sub* 
urbs  had  incressed  very  much  in  the  yeajB 
1640,  especially  to  the  west,  in  the  parishet 
of  St  Giles  in  the  Fields,  and  in  Covent  tm 
Cen  vent-Garden^  Another  attempt  was 
made  in  1636,  to  prevent  thje  increase  pf 
London;  fi»  whicn  purpose  all  Jiouses^ 
built  since  1620,  witnifi  IP  miles,  were 
taxed ;  aivfl  fines  were  imppsed  cm  those  w^ 
raised  neiv  buildings*  About  I66I9  a  great 
inany  atreets  in  St  James's  parish  wero 
jimilt,  f^  finished,  partieulhrly  St  JamesV 
street,  Pall-Mall,  and  Piccsdilly:  other 
streets  were  ordered  to  be  widened;  and 
/candles,  or  lights  in  lanterns,  |vere  to  .bo 
hung  out  by  every  house  fronting  the  stieety 
from  Michaelmas  to  Lsdy-day,  from  dark 
till  nine  in  the  evening;  when  it  is  sup* 
posed  people  retired  to  r^U     The  dxeadni)r 
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phi^ein  1665  will  be  noticed  in  ahdther 
division  of  this  article.  A  very  destructive 
conflagration^  calle<l  '  the  Fire  of  London/ 
broke  ont  on  Sunday  the  9d  of  September 
1666/  at  tjbe  house  of  a  baker  in  Padding- 
lane,  near  Thaipes-street.  The  bouses 
there  being  mostly  of  wood,  a  strons  east-* 
erly  wind  spread  the  Are  rapidly  all  the  fol- 
lowing Monday  and  Tuesday.  On  the  fol- 
lowing Thursday  it  was  nearly  extinguished, 
after  having  destroyed  13,000  houses,  and 
most  of  the  churches  and  corporation  halls. 
The  value  of  the  property  involved  in  this 
destruction  was  computed  to  bie  little  short 
of  10  millions. 

In  rebuilding  tiie  city,  many  important 
improvements  were  effected.  The  nouses, 
previously  to  the  conflagration,  were  chiefly 
of  wood,  or  lath  and  plaster ;  and  the  pro- 
jecting upper  stories  almost  met  over  the 
kiarrow  streets.  But  the  street*  were  now 
widened ;  maiiy  conduits  and  other  obstruct 
tions  removed ;  and  the  buildings  in  general 
were  constructed  more  substantially  and  fe« 
gnltoly :  hoiiaes  were  erected  on  the  sites 
of  many  gardens^ belonging  to  the  halls; 
find,  merchants'  houses,  which  produced  an 
incresae  of  4000  houses.  In  1670,  another 
«6t  was  passed  for  widening  the  streets,  and 
fbe  making  Fleet-ditch  navigable.  An 
4mler  in  council  made  in  1674,  prohibited 
idl  building  on  new  foundations.  Many 
houses  in  l^thwark  having  been  destroyed 
by  Are  in  1676,  afi  act  was  passed  for  re- 
Irailding  them  of  brick,  iiist^ail  of  wood. 
In  167^  there  were  no  biiildings  on  tlie 
sites  where  Wellclose-square,  the  west  end 
of  Ratdifi^highway,  Virginia-street,  and 
all  tbe  streets  on  the  side  of  Ratcliffe- 
highway,  to  Gravel-lane,  and  thence  to 
Limehoose,  now  stand.  In  1685,  Spital- 
fields  and  St  Giles's  were  much  increased 
by  the  French  Protestant  manufacturers, 
•who  left  their  native  country,  in  conse* 
quence  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of 
Kantz;  and  the  same  year,  the  western 
mibuibs  increasing,  two  new  parishes  were 
formed,  St  Anne's  and  St  James's,  both  of 
which  were  previously  part  of  the  parish  of 
8t  Martin  in  the  Fields.  In  1689,  the 
district  qdled  the  Sevenrdiab  was  built. 
By  the  great  increase  of  the  commerce  and 
shipping  of  London^  the  subtirbs  to  the 
east  of  the  tower  were 'become  so  extensive 
and  populous  in  169^,  that  anew  parish 
was  constituted,  by  the  nan^e  of  St  John 
in  Wapping.  Sbho-squase  was  built  at  the 
close  tof  that  century.  In  1799,  the  Chel- 
»ea  Water-works  company  was  formed,  for 
€he  better  supplying  c€  Westminster  and 
the  western  suburbs  with  water.  In  a  few 
year^  afterwards,  Hanover-s^are,  Caven- 
djsh-sqfuare,  and  the  streets  adjacent,  fied- 
ibrd-raw,  Red  Lion-6(iuare>  Hatton-garden^i 


&c«  were  built.  The  streets  from  Leiees« 
ter-square  to  St  Martin's-lane  norths  and 
to  the  Ilaymarket  and  Soho  west,  and 
thence  nearly  to  Knightsbridge,  were  finish- 
ed in  the  re^  of  Geoi^e  I.  or  early  in  the 
reign  of  George  II.  In  1730,  two  new 
parishes  were  formed,  St  Georgte,  Blooms- 
bury,  and  St  Anne,  Limehoiise;  ami  about 
the  same  time,  the  north  side  of  Oxford- 
street  was  partly  built;  and  ntany streets 
near  it  were  complcteil. 

The  extension  of  the  metropolis  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century,  has  pro-r 
eeeded  with  unprecedented  rapidity,  and 
covered  the  fields,  gardens,  and  marshes  in 
the  vicinity  of  London,  with  new  squares 
and  streets.  The  increase  is  chiefly  as 
fWlows:— C)n  the  north-east,  from  Grood* 
man's  Fields  to  Stepney,  from  Whitechapel 
road  to  Shadwell,  and  from  H«ckney  to 
MileEnrl  and Bethnal  Green;  on  tlie south- 
east, irom  Deptford  to  Camberwell,  Kcn- 
nington,  and  Stock  well ;  and  thence,  by 
Lambeth  and  St  George's  Fields,  to  West-* 
minster  and  Blackfriars  bridge;  on  the  west, 
from  Hyde  Filrk  comer  towards  Chelsea, 
including  Sloane-street  and  the  streets 
adjacent ;  and  firom  Chelsea  towards  Ken- 
sington, Hammersmith,  &e.  ;  on  the  north, 
Lisson  Green,  Camden  Town,  Soniers 
Town,  Pentonville,  &&  The  increase  and 
improvement  have  been  greatest  on  the 
north  side ;  for  the  large  parishes  of  Fad- 
dington  and  8t  Mary-le^bone  have  been 
wholly  built;  and  the  Middlesex  and 
Foundling  hospitals,  the  paths  to  which 
were  reckoned  dangerous,  ^om  the  depre« 
dations  of  robbers,  are  now  surrounded 
with  handsome  streets.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  town,  the  following  new  squares 
have  also  been  built  :—Portroan,  Man- 
chester, Fitzroy,  BeiUbrd,  Bloomsbury, 
Russel,  Tavistock,  and  Brunswick. 

Many  improvements  have  taken  place  in 
the  local  regulations  of  the  metropolis, 
during  the  above  period,  and  prindpauy  in 
the  reign  of  his  present  ini^esty,  George 
III.  About  17<>0,  most  of  the  city  gates 
w^re  taken  down.  In  1762,  an  act  was 
passed  to  remove  the  signs,  which  pro- 
jecting from  almost  every  house  into  the 
midst  of  the  street,  materially  impeded  the 
light  and  air ;  and  also  the  spouts,  which 
projeoting  in  like  manner,   drenched   the 

Cengers  beneath  with  their  contents, 
this  act  also,  the  names  of  the  streets 
were  ordered  to  be  affixed  at  the  comers  of 
each.  Ip  1768,  another  act  was  passed  for 
paving,  cleaning,  lighting,  and  watering 
the  streets,  and  tor  regulating  the  stands  of 
hackney  coaches.  In  1774',  an  act  wa^ 
passed  for  pulling  down  ruinous  houses,  tor 
placing  fire-cocks  in  the  water-pipes,  with 
eonspicttoui  9Q|ic^  of  tbeit  distance  ^ni\ 
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sinutMB ;  sM  fbr  keeping  fire-engines  and 
finvMleri  in  eviTy  parish.  About  179.5, 
in  ponuuiee  of  an  act  of  parliament,  tlie 
ve«  «de  of  Temnle  Bar  and  Snowhill 
wre  materi^y  widened  and  improved. 
Darrn^  thia  pmod  also,  ficveral  new  com- 
pRuWhare  bwi  catablished,  for  supplying 
thf  netropolbt  with  water ;  and  others  to 
ii^ht  the  i^treets  with  gaa. 

For  Mme  years  after  1810,  the  progress 
(tfbttikUng  appeared  to  be  checked,  in  con- 
Ri)iicnce  ^ttie  stagnation  of  commerce,  and 
tire  Dtimher  of  houses  in  the  suburbs  re- 
Duaaing  unfinished  or  unoccupied.  But 
Utterly,  the  metropolis  has  aguin  greatly 
inctmed,  po-ticularly  on'  the  north  side. 
MoiitapDe^uare,  Bryanstone-square,  Eus- 
ton^uve.  Burton-crescent,  Mecklenbuig- 
iqaarv,  with  many  contiguous  streets,  and 
13  imneiuie  number  of  houses  in  Islington; 
(  hA^e^  and  Kensington,  are  the  principal 
triditioRs  within  the  last  ten  years.  The 
ptatest  improTTements  in  the  town,  wHhin 
chearoe  period,  are  in  Moorfields,  Scot- 
hnd-yard,  opposite  Carlton-house,  where 
ft  pratid  street  is  forming  to  lead  to  Mary- 
]f-boDe  Park ;  the  formation  of  thtit  park ; 
iIm^  erection  ond  completion  of  the  Vaux- 
hjll,  Waterloo,  and  Soutfawark  bridges; 
the  custom-house^  the  new  Kent  rrnd,  the 
introduction  of  gas,  which  is  now  general- 
ly used  lor  li^iticc  the  streets,  churches, 
puhiic  hoildings,  &ops,  &c 

The  direction  of  the  mun  streets  of 
London  aficompany  the  eaurse  of  the  river 
Thankes  from  east  to  west ;  and  the  cross 
streets  nin  mostly  in  a  transrerse  direction 
froBi  north  to  south.  There  are  two  chief 
Itoes  of  streets  from  west  to  east :  one, 
vbich  may  be  called  the  northern  line, 
commeDces  at  the  north  side  of  Hyde  Park, 
tad  under  the  successive  names  of  Oxford- 
i^cet,  St  Giles's,  Holbom,  Skinner-^street, 
K<fV!$iite-screet,  Cheapaide,  C^mhill,  and 
Lndenhall-fttreet,  is  continued  to  White- 
chapel  and  Mile  End,  on  the  Easex  road. 
The  southern  line  commences  at  the  south' 
udeof  Hvfle  Park,and  eonststs  of  Piccadilly, 
M  James  s-street.  Pail  Mall,  Charinff  Cross, 
the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  Lndgate»hill,  St 
l^Eof  s  diuich-yard,  Watling-rstreet,  Can- 
Boo-vtreet,  and  Tower-street;  whence, 
crmang  Tower-hill,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
tiirtber  extended  two  mfies  along  the  river 
nde,  in  M^'apping.  The  streets  near  the 
TbuDCB,  and  meet  of  the  cross  streets  in 
the  city,  tare  very  narrow ;  the  broadest 
nd  handsomeat  streets  are  to  die  north  of 
thlM-stieet  and  Holbom.  All  the  streets 
OS  weU  paved  with  gfanite  stones,  set  end 
■ays  fyt  the  carriages;  and  on  the  sides 
vidi  ilag-etoiM*,  moat  Yorkshire  stones, 
fafijatpaSBWigcrs.  Uodernesth  the  pave* 
sat^  are  latge  Tinlted  cbamieb|   oolled 


•sewers,  which  communicate  with  each 
house  by  draitis,  with  each  other  by  proper 
0|)enings,  ami  with  the  snrface  of  the 
streets  by  gratings,  so  as  to  carry  off  all 
filth  and  waste  water  into  the  river  Thames. 
The  subterranean  works,  which  have  been 
con8tructe<l  for  the  accommodntion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  London,  consisting  of  sewers, 
drains;  w^ater  pipes,  and  gns  pipes,  are 
most  extensive  o\h\  curious.  It  is  calculat- 
ed that  London  contains  about  801)0  streets, 
lanes,  alleys,  courts,  &c. ;  60  squares,  and 
160,000  housps,  ware-houses,  and  other 
buiklinp.  These  are  mostly  built  of  brick, 
Df  a  pale  coloiu".  Those  inliabited  by  the 
nobility,  gentry,  and  great  merchants,  arc 
magnificent,  sp^tcious,  and  commodious. 
Tlie  largest  and  most  elegant  houses  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility,  are  Apsley^house,  the 
residence  <if  tlie  marquis  of  Wellesley ; 
l)evonsbire-ho"se,  of  the  duke  of  Deton- 
shire;  and  Burlington-housc,  of  the  earl 
of  Egremont,  all  in  Piccadilly ;  Cleveland- 
house,  the  msrquis  of  StafFanl ;  earl 
Spencer's,  St  Jpmes's  place ;  lord  Gren- 
ville's,  in  the  Green  Park;  Marlborough- 
house,  in  Pall  Mall,  lately  taken  by  prince 
Ijcopold  ;  North  uroi>erlaml-house,  Charing 
Cross,  the  duke  of  Northumberland ;  the 
marquis  of  Lansdowne's,  in  Berkeley 
square;  Chesterfield-house,  Icml  Chester- 
field, in  May-fair;  and  Uxbridge-house, 
Burlington  gardens,  the  marquis  of  Angle^ 
sea. 

The  principal  squares  are  Grosyenor, 
Portmaii,  Berkeley,  St  James's,  Hanover, 
Manchester,  Cavendish,  Bedford,  Russel, 
Bloomsbury,  Montague,  Bryanston,  and 
Finslrary  squares,  and  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
All  these  square^  contain  spadoua  and  ex- 
cellent houses,  and  are  innahited  by  the 
higher  classes.  1 1  may  generally  be  observ- 
ed, that  the  squares  west  of  Tottenham 
Court  road  are  occupied  by  the  nobility  and 
gentry,  while  those  east  of  the  same  road 
are  the  residences  of  merchants,  lawyers, 
and  other  professional  men.  The  royal 
palaces  in  the  metropolis  are  St  James's 
palace,  Buckingham-nouse,  and  Carlton- 
nouise,  which  will  be  desoribed  in  the 
article  Westminxfer, 

Puhfic  Buildings, — It  will  suiprise  a 
foreign  architect  to  look  through  the  wealthy 
city  of  London,  and  perceive  so  few  public 
edifices  of  architectural  beauty  or  grandeur. 
This  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  any  want  of 
abilities  in  our  artists,  but  to  various  cir- 
cumstances inauspicious  to  public  decora- 
tions. Many  architects,  both  deceased  and 
living,  have  executed  works  in  the  metro- 
polis, which  sufficiently  evince  their  skill 
and  capacity  to  adorn  any  city.  Those 
whose  works  are  most  conspicuous  are  Inigq 
Jones,    sir    Cbtistopl^er    Wwn,    GibbSf 
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Hawksmoor,  ur  Robert  Taylor^  Milne» 
HoUond,  Adams,  James  Wyatt,  Dance, 
Soane,  Nash,  Benjamin  Wyatt,  Smirke, 
Sanders,  Saunders,  2Shaw,  Alexander^  Hard- 
wick,  Jupp,  &e.  The  number  of  fine 
baildings  m  London  has  greatly  increased 
within  a  few  years.  Some  of  its  public 
edifices  are  spacious,  commodious,  judicious- 
ly adapted  to  their  respective  purposes,  and 
JaspUy  beautiful,   fine,    and  even   grand 

Crts.  The  diief  architectural  pride  of 
mdon  is  its  bridges,  some  of  wnich  are 
probably  more  magnificent  and  better  built 
than  any  in  the  world.  The  principal 
jmblic  buildings  in  the  city,  and  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  the  town,  are  the  tower;  the 
new  mint;  die  trinity-house  ;  the  bank; 
the  mansion-house;  the  royal  exchange; 
the  East  India-house;  the  auction  mart; 
the  commercial  mart ;  the  London  institu- 
tion; the  custom-house;  the  excise-office  ^ 
ipuldhali ;  the  bridges  of  London,  SoutK- 
wark,  and  Blackfriars;  the  monument; 
the  post-office,  Newgate;  Giltspur-street 
compter;  Whitecross-street  prison;  8t 
Luke's  hospitd ;  tlie  churches  of  St  Paul, 
St  Stephen's,  Walbrook,  St  M«ry-Ie-bone, 
and  St  Bride's,  Fleet-street. 

William  the  Conqueror,  in  1066|  erected 
« tower  or  fortress  here,  for  the  purpose  of 
Intimidating  the  citizens.  About  12  years 
afterwards,  he  seems  either  to  have  enlarg- 
ed that  edifice,  or  erected  another  on  ite 
eite.  This  building  is  now  called  the  White 
tower»  and  is  situated  near  the  centre  of 
the  present  tower  of  London.  The  other 
buildings  and  fortifications  have  been  erect- 
ed at  difierent  periods.  The  whole  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch,  and  divided  fVom  the 
river  by  a  wharf,  on  which  is  a  platform, 
jnounted  with  61  pieces  of  cannon.  The 
tower  was  inhabited  as  a  palace  by  several 
Eng^sh  sovereigns,  till  the  reign  pf  queen 
Elizabeth ;  sijnoe  which  period  it  has  been 
chiefiy  used  as  a  state  prison  and  depository 
ifor  arms,  records,  and  ))roperty  belonging 
jto  the  crown.  It  contains  the  ordnance- 
office,  the  record-office,  die  jewel-office, 
the  horse  armory,  tiie  Spanish  armory,  the 
jgrand  Btorerhouse,  the  small  armory,  bar- 
lacks  for  Uie  garrison,  &c  In  the  jewel- 
joffioe  are  preserved  the  iroperiarregalia,  and 
various  crown  jewels,  Bopie  of  whidi  are 
inestimable,  ana  Uie  remaind/^of  the  value 
of  upwards  or  two  millions  sterling.  The 
horse  armory  contains  effigies  of  most  of  tbe 
kings  of  £iig]a^id  since  the  con^u^t, 
mounted  on  horsebacks  and  chiefly  equipped 
fn  ancient  arqsory.  The  small  armory^  ope 
of  the  finest  rooijns  of  its  kind  in  Europe, 
joontains  complete  stands  of  arms  for  up- 
wards of  100,000  men,  arraneed  in  a  regu- 
lar and  systematic  manner ;  besides  many 
trophies,   and  otjiet  curiosities.     Under- 


neath tliia  armory  is  another  very  nobl 
room,  belonging  to  the  royal  train  ^ 
artillery,  where  many  ancient  and  beauU 
fill  pieces  of  cannon  are  preserved.  Tli^ 
Spanish  armory  contains  the  trophies  a€  thi 
celebrated  victory  over  the  Spanish  armad^ 
In  a  yard  to  the  right  of  the  western  enj 
trance^  is  the  royal  menagerie.  The  iie'^ 
mint  is  a  beautiful  structure,  at  the  ncnrtlil 
east  corner  of  Tower-hill,  buHt  under  tb^ 
direction  of  Mr  Smirke.  It  contains  exi 
tensive  establishments  for  the  business  o 
the  coinage,  which  has  been  removed  fi-otd 
the  tower.  The  trinity-house,  a  navaj 
establishment,  is  a  very  handsome  building 
on  the  north  side  of  Great  Tower-hilll 
The  first  building  for  a  Bank  of  England 
was  raised  in  1733,  from  the  design  oi 
George  Sampson,  and  originally  compriseo 
only  what  now  forms  the  centre,  with  tb< 
court- yard,  hall,  .and  bullion  court.  Ati 
eastern  wing  was  added,  between  1770  and 
1776,  by  sir  Robert  Taylor;  and  a  weaterx^ 
wing,  with  the  northern  fh>nt,  were  beguri 
in  1789,  and  finished  in  1804,by  MrSoane^ 
In  the  additions  and  improvements  made  t4] 
the  bank  by  Mr  Soene,  since  his  appoint-J 
ment  in  1788,  we  find  many  novelties  iti 
design  and  skilful  appropriations.  The  ro-i 
tunda  is  a  spacious  circular  room,  in  whid^ 
an  immense  concourse  of  people  daily  as^ 
semble,  for  tho  sale  and  purchase  of  stock 
in  the  public  f\inds.  The  design  and  con^ 
struction  of  the  dome,  by  the  last  name^ 
architect,  are  worthy  of  particular  notio^ 
and  admiration.  In  the  three  per  cents.! 
warrant  office,  the  same  artist  has  displayedl 
much  taste  and  skill.  It  is  an  oblong  room^ 
widi  a  vaulted  ciding,  springing  fh>m  of-*j 
namented  piers;  and  in  the  centre  ia  a 
handsome  dome,  or  lantern  light,  supported 
by  caryatides.  The  soffites  of  the  arches 
are  decorated  with  pannels,  roses,  and  other 
objects,  in  strict  conformity  to  Uie  practice 
of  the  ancient  architects.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  whole  is  constructed  with- 
out timber.  Lothbury-court  is  a  grand 
display  of  architectural  design ;  two  sides 
of  it  being  formed  by  open  screens,  with 
handsome  fluted  columns,  of  the  Corinthian 
onler.  These  are  copied  from  the  little  | 
temple  at  Tivoli.  On  the  southern  side  of 
this  court  is  a  noble  arch  of  entrance  to  the 
bullion-court,  and  to  other  offices.  This 
arch  and  facade  are  designed  after  the  mo- 
dd  of  the  celebrated  triumphal  srch  of 
Constantino  at  Rome*  On  the  sides  of 
the  great  archway,  are  four  handsome  flu- 
ted columns,  supporting  an  entablature,  and 
fbur  statues,  emblematic  of  the  four  quar- 
ters of  the  globe.  The  chief  cashiers  office 
is  a  noble  apartment,  designed  in  imitation 
of  the  temple  of  the  sun  and  moon  at  Rome, 
and  is  spacious^  simple  in  decoratioDj  and 
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dwcffolly  l^tcd  by  large  and  lofty  win- 
ilom.  b  the  acooinptatits  office.  Cover- 
DorVeoort,  vestibule  and  passage  from 
Ptfoce  s  street,  and  recessed  portico  at  the 
■aith-west  angle,  we  recognise  tl^  forms, 
stjkr,  ind  detail  of  the  b»t  antique  speci- 
DMU,  cuefiilly  adapted  to  their  respective 
fltu^oDS,  and  calculated  to  gratify  the  eye 
od  axittf  the  judgment.  The  marjsaon- 
{MGse,  the  residence  of  the  lord  mayor  of 
LoDdoD  for  the  time  being,  near  Lombard- 
street,  is  of  an  oblong  form,  constructed  of 
IVftland  stone,  massive  in  style,  vast  in  ex- 
rcnt,  bat  in  a  confined  situation.  A  wide 
jxi  lofty  Corinthian  portico  is  the  chief  or- 
zuoKOt  of  the  exterior.  The  interior  is 
magnificcnl^  but  not  comfortable,  as  many 
(4' the  rooms  are  inade<juately  lighted.  The 
£»t  India  house  is  situated  on  the  south 
^(le  of  Lead«ihaU-street,  and  comprises 
the  prindnd  offices  of  the  East  India  cotn- 
{uny.  Tni  front  displays  grandeur  and 
.jcphcity.  A  noble  portico  adorns  the 
ftntie,  sunportcd  by  six  Ionic  fluted  co- 
limm.  The  frieze  and  pediment  are  oma- 
soiud  with  sculpture.  The  sale  room  of 
tk  oompany,  and  the  oriental  museum, 
tK  curious  and  interesting.  The  royal  ex- 
dtu^  was  erected  in  1667,  on  the  site  of 
4  firaer  exchange,  built  by  sir  Thomas 
(iRshsm  in  1566,  which  was  destroyed  by 
the  great  fire.  I^  building  has  two  fronts, 
vith  piazzas  attached ;  and  in  the  centre  of 
tuA  is  a  lofty  gateway,  leading  to  the  interior 
va,  which  measures  144  feet  by  117,  and 
his  ipiazsa  carried  entirely  round.  Here 
iounaue  numbers  of  British  and  foreign 
fikfchants  daily  meet  at  their  different  sta- 
tions, on  the  walks  appointed  for  various 
lutionsb  The  upper  part  is  occupied  by 
U))d's  oofiee-house,  the  royal  exchange 
isEmanoe-office,  the  lord  mayor's  court- 
•Tifioe,  and  various  other  offices.  The 
section  mart  in  Bartholomew-lane,  esta- 
clhhed  for  sska  of  property  by  auction,  is 
a  sot  structure,  jusUy  esteemed  one  of  the 
cTDaments  of  the  dty.  The  commercial- 
b^,  in  Mindng-lane,  is  principally  rcsort- 
rltofor  the  safe  of  colonial  produce.  U 
vts  built  by  subscription  a  few  years  since, 
.»Ier  the  direction  of  J.  Woods,  junior, 
architect  It  has  a  stone  front,  ornamented 
%ith  six  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  adopt- 
.^,  with  tittle  variation,  frum  the  temple 
^'Mioenra  Polias,  at  IViene.  The  Lon- 
iiQ  iastitntioD,  a  literary  establishment, 
•.nuted  on  the  north  side  of  Moorficlds,  is 
*  jMt  building,  lately  constructed  by 
rbonus  Cubitt,  IVom  nesigns  by  William 
Brooks,  architect  It  contains  a  library  97 
^tt  bv  43,  and  a  lecture-room  63  feet  by 
»i.  The  front  is  enriched  with  a  portico, 
TU  caitom-houae,  situated  on  the  south 
^^  of  Lower  Thames-street,  on  the  banks 


of  the  river^  has  an  exterior,  grand  as  a  whole, 
and  simple  in  parts.  Its  south  front  consists 
of  three  compartments ;  the  central  one  is 
plain,  excepting  tiie  attic,  which  is  adorned 
with  appropriate  sculpture  in  basso  relievo : 
each  of  the  wings  has  a  colonade  in  the 
centre,  consisting  of  six  Ionic  columns. 
From  this  front  a  spacious  quay  extends  to 
the  river.  '  The  long  room  is  of  the  extra«  •- 
ordinary  size  of  190  feet  by  66,  and  propor* 
tionably  high.  It  is  divided  into  three  square 
compartments,  by  eight  massive  piers,  from 
which  spring  three  domes,  richly  ornament-' 
ed,  and  well  ventilated.  This  immense  build- 
ing contains  120  rooms,  besides  cellars.  Tlie 
excise-office  in  Old  Broad-street,  is  a  plain 
but  extensive  and  appropriate  stone  build-* 
ing.  The  guild-hall  of  the  city  is  appro- 
priated to  the  chief  public  offices  of  the  cor« 
poration  of  I^ondon.  Its  principal  room  ia 
the  great  hall,  where  public  meetings,  elec«* 
tions,  &c.  and  grand  civic  feasts,  are  held. 
It  measures  153  feet  by  48,  and  is  decorat- 
ed with  cenotaphs,  erected  by  the  citv  to 
several  public  characters.  A  noble  pillar^ 
called  the  London  Monument,  stands  oa 
the  east  side  of  Fish-street  hill.  It  wai 
erected  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  to  corn- 
memorate  the  great  fire  of  1666,  whidi 
commenced  near  this  spot,  and  is  a  fluted 
column  of  the  Doric  order,  with  a  base  and 
capital,  surmounted  by  an  urn.  Its  diame* 
ter  at  the  base  is  15  feet,  and  the  entire 
height  is  203  feeL  A  staircase  of  345  st^ 
leads  to  a  gallery,  which  commands  a  very 
extensive  view  of  the  metropolis  and  the 
adjacent  country.  The  obsciure  situation 
of  this  fine  pillar  is  much  to  be  regretted; 
and  its  scandalous  inscription,  imputing  the 
dreadful  catastrophe  it  commemorates  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  ought  to  be  obliteratii 
ed.  The  present  post-office  is  situated  ia 
Lombard-street:  as  a  building  it  is  un- 
worthy of  notice;  but  a  space  has  been 
cleared  for  a  new  one,  of  a  grand  and  ap- 
propriate description,  on  the  site  of  St 
Martin's-le-Grand,  at  the  west  end  oE 
Cheapside.  St  Luke's  hospital,  for  luna- 
tics, situated  in  Old-street,  was  erected 
from  the'  designs  of  George  Dance,  and  is 
a  spacious,  neat,  plain  building,  well  adapt-* 
ed  to  the  objects  of  the  charity.  The  ca- 
thetlral  chiu-ch  of  St  Paul  holds  the  most 
distinguished  rank  among  the  modern 
works  of  architecture  in  the  British  empire* 
The  first  stone  was  laid  June  21st  1675; 
and  the  last  in  1710 ;  the  work  being  com<« 
pleted  in  35  years  by  one  architect,  sic  ' 
Christopher  Wren.  The  plan  is  a  Latiif 
cross,  with  an  additional  arm  or  tran-i 
sept  at  the  west  end^  and  a  semicircu<« 
lar  projection  at  the  east  end,  for  the 
altar:  a  dome  rises  from  the  intersect 
tiou  of  ^he  jiave  and  (ransent,  and  is  t^f 
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minated  by  a  lantern,  snrmoftintcfl  by  a 
ball  and  a  cross^  of  coiiper  gilt.  The  west 
front  consi^fs  of  a  double  portico  of  two 
orders,  the  Corinthian  and  the  Compofiite, 
resting  on  a  basement  formtKl  by  a  double 
flight  of  stqis  of  black  marble,  and  sur- 
mounted by  a  Spacious  pediment.  On  each 
'Hide  is  a  towrr,  with  columns,  &c.,  one  serr- 
jng  as  a  belfrey,  the  other  as  a  clock  tower. 
The  dome  is  tne  most  remarkable  and  mag- 
'  nificent  feature  of  the  building,  rising  from 
a  circular  basement,  which,  at  the  height 
cjf  about  530  feet  olxive  the  roof  of  the 
church,  gives  place  to  a  Corinthian  colo- 
nade,  formed  by  a  ci radar  jieristyle  of  30 
coluinns.  Abo\e  the  colon&de,  but  not 
'  resting  upon  it,  rises  an  attic  story,  with 
'pilasters  and  windows,  fVom  the  entabla- 
ture of  which  springs  the  exterior  dome, 
vhidi  IB  covered  with  lead,  and  ribbed  at 
"l-egnlar  intervals.  Hound  the  aperture,  at 
ilB  summit,  is  another  gallery ;  and  from 
the  centre  rises  the  stone  lantern,  which  is 
surrounded  by  Corinthian  columns,  and 
•crowned  by  the  ball  and  cross.  The  archi- 
tectural detail  of  the  interior  is  in  the  llo- 
man  style,  sinii'^le  and  rrgular.  The  piers 
and  arcnes  which  divide  the  nave  from  the 
side  aisles,  are  ornamented  with  columns 
and  pilasters,  of  the  Corinthian  and  Com- 
posite orders,  with  other  decorations.  The 
dimensions  of  this  vast  fabric  are  as  follow: 
'height  from  the  ground  without,  to  the  top 
of  the  cross,  S40  feet ;  extreme  length  with- 
in; 500  feet ;  greatest  breadth,  i^2.^  feet 
The  entire  ascent  to  the  ball  is  by  610 
Kteps.  The  weight  of  the  ball,  which  ift 
capacious  cnoi^rh  to  contain  eight  persons, 
18  5600  lbs. ;  and  that  of  the  cross  3360  lbs. 
This  cathedral  contains  monuments  erect- 
ed to  the  memory  of  many  eminent  persons 
deceased;    particularly    Mr    Howard    the 

Shilantbropist ;  Dr  Johnson,  sir  William 
ones,  general  Abcrcrombie,  general  Dun- 
das,  marouis  Com  wall  is,  lord  Howe,  lord 
Nelson,  ice.  The  body  of  the  great  archi- 
tect is  deposited  in  the  vault ;  and  an  in- 
scription over  the  choir  points  out  the  edi- 
fice itself  as  his  most  appropriate  monu- 
ment The  church  of  St  Stephen  Walbrook, 
hlao  built  by  sir  Christopher  Wren,  is  just- 
ly esteemed  for  its  beauty  of  design  and 
architectural  decoration,  although  its  di- 
fnensions  are  small.  The  tower  of  St 
Michael  Comhill,  and  those  of  St  Bride, 
neet-street,  and  St  Dunatan  in  tlie  east, 
liear  Lower  Thatncs-street,  are  also  remark- 
able. The  other  churches  in  the  city  are 
mostly  plain,  and -of  ^ordinary  architecture. 
But  the  confined  situations  in  which  they 
^tand  are  still  more  unfavourable  than  their 
plainness,  to  the  architectural  decoration  of 
London.  Were  the  foregoing  buildings, 
H^e  otfae^  churches,  4ke  numerous  halls  pf 


the  city  companies,  die  insurance- officrt 
and  many  of  the  banking  houses,  placed  U 
advantageous  situations,  the  immense  numj 
ber  of  public,  and  rather  fine  buildind 
would  produce  the  most  imposing  eWvci 
.and  convey  a  more  adequate  idea  of  th| 
wealth,  extent,  and  grandeur  of  the  Briti^J 
metropolis.  The  inns  of  court  were  aul 
cicntly  schools  of  law,  in  which  the  stu{ 
dents  were  obliged  to  attend  reading*^ 
moots,  or  disputations,  and  ptfrforra  variou 
exercises,  previously  to  their  being  calle^ 
to  tlie  bar.  This  discipline  is  no  longer  rej 
quired ;  it  being  now  sufficient  to  dine  i 
certain  number  of  times  in  the  hall  of  onl 
of  these  inns,  and*  to  be  then  called  to  thj 
bar  by  the  society  of  the  inn.  The  inns  oj 
court  are  the  Inner  and  Middle  Templd 
Lincoln's  inn,  and  Gray's  inn.  Bach  <^ 
these  is  composed  of  several  large  houses 
surrounding  squares,  and  whiqh  are  dividd 
into  numerous  sets  of  chambers.  They  ar^ 
principally  inhabited  by  barristers,  stui 
dents,  attomies,  and  solicitors.  Sevcra 
subordinate  establishments,  called  inns  » 
chancery,  .  are  attached  to  the  inns  o 
court,  and  chiefly  inhabited  by  attomies. 

The  principal  public  buildings  west  o 
tlie  city,  exclusive  of  th^  royal  palaces  am 
houses  of  tire  nobility,  are  Westininstd 
abbey ;  Westminster  hall,  the  seat  of  tin 
king  8  courts  of  record,  vii.  the  courts  o 
chancery,  exchequer,  king's  bench,  aiH 
common  pleas;  the  house  of  lords,  anc 
house  of  commons ;  the  horse  gtrards,  oi 
war-cfiice;  tlie  admiralty;  the  tnasury 
the  secretary  of  state's-oflSces ;  the  oificc  o 
the  board  of  controul  for  India  afiairs 
Somerset- house,  a  giand  and  extensiv* 
stone  building  in  the  Strand,  appropriate 
to  various  public  uses^  and  offices ;  the  pe^ 
nitentiary-house,  Millbank;  the  court  ol 
insolvent  debtors;  the  several  parish 
churches  of  Westminster;  the  Jcing'j 
theatre,  or  opera-house;  the  theatres  o 
Coven t-garden,  Drury-lane,  the  Hay-mari 
kct,  the  English  oi)era-hou8e,  th&  oiympl 
and  sans-pareil  theatres ;  all  of  which  wil 
be  noticed  in  the  article  Westminster.  Th< 
British  museum  is  a  noble  house,  fonuer 
ly  belonging  to  the  duke  of  Montague,  ir 
Great  Rxissel- street,  Bloomsbury.  It  is  i 
stately  edifice,  in  the  French  style  of  Louii 
XIV.,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  Thuilleritsi 
The  architect  was  Peter  Paget,  who  wai 
sent  from  Paris  by  Ralph,  first  duke  oi 
Montague,  for  the  sole  purpose  ofconstrucl^ 
ing  this  splendid  mansion,  which  is  pcrha|)j 
iHftter  calculAtofl  fur  its  present  purposej 
than  for  a  private  residence.  The  most  reJ 
markable  churches  in  this  direction  ar^ 
those  of  St  George,  Hanover-square,  ani( 
St  Mary-le-bone,  the  latter  of  which  wa^ 
lately  erected  by  Mr  Knapp,  undn-  the  tli' 
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lateflf  Ut  H«it«ridc.  Sooth  work  coo^ 
tain  the  county  jdl  for  Surry,  Guy's  bos- 
tttd,  St  Thomtt's  hospital,  the  M<ig(hil«u 
kosfstd  in  Horsemoug>ir-Une>  and  th<;  New 
HecUon  hospitAl  for  lunatics,  erected  in  St 
(laaxe  >  Fields  about  six  years  ago,'  on  the 
deaditioQ  of  the  old  hospiul  iu  Moor- 
Mk-^Sce  Stmikwark:. 

Mri4gc$,^Thc  bridges  which  unite  the 
^naiBt  of  the  nietroDolis,  built  on  the 
fpottte  banks  of  the  Toaines,  are  the  most 
ittuvstiBg  architectural  objucts  in  L^ondon, 
frna  their  magnitude  aud  solidity,  the 
hud  msjestic  river  which  flows  beneath 
tfaoriieiies,  tlie  variety  of  their  fonns  and 
i^flsi,  and  the  extensive  views  of  the  me- 
tiyfo  which  they  command,  l^ndoa 
hridjp  was,  till  the  middle  of  the  18th  ceu- 
tary,  the  only  bridge  connecting  the  Mid-* 
ikiasiiil  Surry  banks.  It  was  first  built 
if  none  in  1^9,  an  old  wooden  bridge 
Wfttg  been  burnt.  Until  the  middle  of 
the  hst  century,  it  was  crowded  with 
kutt;  Mod  die  consequent  narrowness  of 
ihepisageiendarud  it  extremely  inconve* 
limi  (or  csrts,  carria^,  and  passengers. 
TW  buiUingis  have  Imig  been  removed  ; 
htt  tfac  Dsrrowness  of  its  arches  still  ob- 
MRKts  and  endangers  the  navigation^  while 
thor  unequal  sizes  offend  the  eye.     This 


Mgc  is,  in  fiict,  Uke  a  thick  wall,  pierced 
vith  mall  npequal  holes,  through  which 
tb(  cunviit,  dammed  up  by  this  clumsy 
ttne,  mshes  with  great  velocity,  and  in 
fct  tales  a  leap,  the  difference  between 
b)|h  sod  low  water  being  upwards  of  15 
fct  The  fall,  of  course,  at  about  half 
ikb  tide,  is  very  great,  and  the  passage  con- 
MfKfltly  (hingerous  for  boats  and  barges.. 
Tfa  hfUge  is  9 16  feet  long,  and  i5  broad ; 
k  Bo&utBs  19  arches,  some  of  which  are 
■^  eight  feet  wide,  and  none  of  the 
wn,  except  the  centre  arch,  cxceefl  the 
Vidth  of  so  teet.  The  centre  arch,  which 
tttfiffioed  by  opening  two  into  one,  is  74 
^vide.  It  has  been  calculated  that  there 
im  daily  over  London  bridge,  89,640  foot 
PwnyjTS,  769  waggons,  .9V^4  carts  and 
">yii  12A0  coschet,  485  gigs  and  taxed 
M^  and  7 6 i  saddle  horses.  Westmi nster 
*^  was  commenced  in  1738,  and  finish- 
«io  11  yean  and  9  months,  at  an  expciico 
■Beady  L40o,0OO.  It  connects  Lambeth 
1^  Westminster,  neur  Westroinster<« 
UL  Its  hsngth  is  1:^23  feet,  and  its 
^^  U  leet.  It  has  13  large  and  two 
IJJiQ  Kniidrcidar  arches,  and  14  piers. 
Tba  middle  arch  is  70  feet  wide.  Each 
{itfis  stxengthenod  by  a  buttress,  winch 
J>>iB&atcs  m  a  seauoctangular  recess. 
™'« of  these  are  covered  with  half 
""^^  sad  form  convenient  shelters  for 
e  of  rain  or  accidents. 
;e  was  commenced  is  1 7  61^ 
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and  finished  in  1709.  It  wm  buih  by  pri*. 
vate  subscription,  but  goveiiiment  aAer- 
waxds  bought  up  (he  shares,  and  opened  it 
for  the  public.  It  cost  L.  150,840,  being 
rather  less  tlion  the  esiiAuite,  and  a  very, 
small  sum  even  at  t«iat  time.  Its  length  ia 
1100  feet,  aiul  bicadtli  4'^  feeL  It  has 
nine  elliptical  arches.  This  bridge  has  « 
remarkably  light  ami  elegant  appearance, 
but  is  decayiuf;  very  fast.  The  Strand^  or 
Waterloo  bridge,  is  one  of  the  noblest  struc-^ 
tures  of  the  kind  in  the  world,  whether  wa 
regard  the  simple  and  chaste  grandeur  of  it& 
architecture,  the  impression  of  indestructi- 
bility which  it  impresses  on  the  beholder, 
or  its  cuiivenience  as  a  bridge.  It  was  be- 
gun in  the  year  1811,  and  opened  in  181T, 
on  the  aniuver»ary  of  the  battle  of  VVster* 
loo.  This  bridge  crosses  th^  Thames, 
from  a  place  near  the  Savoy,  in  the  Stiaiid, 
to  Lambeth  marsh.  It  consists  of  nine 
equal  arches,  each  of  1^  feet  span:  the 
piers  are  20  feet  thick,  end  adorned  with 
Tuscan  columns;  the  width  within  the 
parapet:^  is  42  feeL  The  bridge-road  itself. 
18  {jerfectly  flat,  and  the  approach  to  it  on. 
both  sides,  for  a  consiilerable  distance,  ia 
built  on  arches,  to  preserve  the  level  of  the 
road.  It  is  built  of  granite,  under  the  di-, 
reccion  of  John  liennie,  Esq.  and  cost  the 
subscribers  upwards  of  L.  1,000,000,  which 
was  raised  by  subscription.  The  South* 
wark  bridi^,  opened  in  May  1819,  was 
built  by  private  subscription,  under  the  di- 
rection ot^  Mr  Rennie.  It  unites  Bankside, 
Southwark,  with  Queen-street,  Cheapside, 
and  consists  of  three  arches,  of  which  the 
centre  is  340  feet  span,  and  each  of  the  side 
ones  210  fuet.  The  arches  are  of  iron,, 
springing  from  stone  piers  and  abutments, 
'rhe  Vauxhall  bridge  crosses  the  Thames 
from  Millbank  to  V'auxliall,  aud  contains 
nine  arches,  of  78  feet  span  each.  The 
arches  are  of  cast  iron,  with  piers  formed 
by  a  wooden  frame,  faced  with  Kentish 
ragstone  and  Roman  cement  The  breadth< 
of  the  rouilway  is  36  feet.  -  A  road  is  open-, 
ed  from  this  bridge  to  Pimlico ;  and  it  is 
thus  coniicctod  w>th  Hyde  Park  comer. 

Loudon  is  not  so  populous,  with  refer- 
ence to  its  extent,  os  some  other  cities. 
This  difference  is  owing  to  the  width  of  the 
streets,  particularly  in  the  more  modern 
districts,  the  moderate  height  of  die  houses,^ 
and  the  convenient  space  usually  enjoyed 
by  the  inhabitants  in  their  rooms.  Several 
accounts  of  the  population  have  been  taken 
by  public  authority,  at  different  jHiriods,- 
the  rcsulu  of  wliich,  as  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
lowing table,  shew  the  increase  of  tlie  po- 
pulation of  the  metropolis  horn  1 700  to  1 81  i , 
and  also  the  relative  numbers  of  the  inl)H-> 
bitants  of  its  various  divisions.  In  this  cnU 
cuktioU;  cnc  twenty  fifth  part  js  added  ibr. 
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occasioTial  visitants,  saOdrs,  &e.  on  account 
of  the  immense  annual  arrivals  of  shipping. 
The  cause  of  the  great  diminution  in  the 
number  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient 
city,  or  London  within  the  walls,  is  the  re- 
moval of  the  residences  of  its  commercial 
inhabiunts  to  other  districts,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  using  their  houses  as  warehouses, 
eliops,  and  offices,  and  for  the  sake  of  inha- 
biting more  commodious  and  healthy  dwell- 
ings. These  circumstances  continually  ope- 
rating, occasion  the  apparent  disproportions 
observable  in  the  table. 


1700. 

I7W. 

l»01. 

1811. 

LAMlen  within  Ihe  vaDt 
Without  the  wall* 
WestmiiutcT 
Otitpariiheavllhintlie  1 

bUUofmortaUty 

P«ildM«nat«Jthln       1 
tliebUUormonaUty  J 
Total 

139,300 
69/H)0 
130,000 

386^00 

9,1.50 

H7,000 
57,300 
152,000 

»7W» 

23450 

78.000 
56,300 
165,000 

477,700 

183,000 

67,700 
68.000 
168,C00 

593,700 

'  161,000 

67i,350  67b,i.W  900,«KK) 

1^V)/J00 

Intimately  connected  with  the  popula- 
tion, is  the  annual  mortality,  and  the 
diseases  of  London.  The  former  is  greatly 
diminished  since  1700,  when  it  was  calcu- 
lated at  1  in  25  ;  it  is  now  about  1  in  38. 

It  is  calculated  that  London  contains  122 
cburchesof  theestablished  religion, or  church 
of  England;  120  chapels  of  ease,  in  parishes 
where  the  population  is  too  great  for  their 
respective  churches;  30  churches  and 
chapels  belonging  to  foreign  Christians; 
six  synagogues  of  the  Jews ;  and  about  200 
ineeting-houses  of  the  different  denomina- 
tions of  li^nglish  Protestant  dissenters  and 
English  lloman  Catholics. 

According  to  a  report  laid  before  parlia- 
ment during  the  session  of  1818,  it  appears 
that  the  money  raised  by  rates  in  the 
parishes  of  the  metropolis,  and.  expended 
for  maintenance  of  the  poor,  amounted,  in 
the  years  ending  respectively,— 

Easter  1813,  to  L.517,181.  10s.  11  jd. 

18U,  to  L.559,695.  16s.     l^d. 

25thMarchl815,  to  L.521,418.  Is.  5|d. 
exclusive  of  the  expenditure  in  suits,  re- 
movals, &c.  averaging  about  L.  21,000  per 
annum,  and  the  allowances  to  the  families 
of  the  militia.  Tlie  average  number  of 
persons  relieved  permanently,  in  the  same 
three  years  (not  including  their  children), 

was, ,    36,034 

Relieved  occasionally,  being  parish- 
ioners, .        .        .        .       81,282 


Total,  117,316 

By  the  same  report  it  appears  that,  since 
1803,  the  money  raised  by  poor  and  other 
parochial  rates  had  incrai»^  nearl;^  one 
half;  and  the  nuniber  of  persons  relieved, 
from  7|  to  11§  in  every  hundred;  whereas 
the  population  in  the  same  period  had  only 
increased  one-sixth.     By   means   of  the 


above  expenditure,  wortcbouses  for  tbeU^p 
less  poor  are  maintained  by  most  of  tu 
parishes ;  others  contracting  for  such  inaifr 
tenanoe  at  various  places,  which  is  calld 
Arming  the  poor;  and  165  parish  scfaoofa 
are  supported,  with  the  assistance  of  volaii' 
tary  donations.,  collections  in  churches,  fte 
which  on  an  average  dotbe  and  educati 
6000  boys  and  girls.  The  incorpozslri 
trading  companies  of  London  distribute,  h 
various  charities,  above  L.  75,000  annually; 
and  a  multitude  of  institutions  for  the  m 
lief  of  human  afflictions  of  almost  everj 
description,  distribute  annuallv  'abotf 
L.  300,000,  the  produce  of  chantable  d^ 
vises  and  bequests,  donations,  and  annni] 
subscriptions.  The  total  am%>unt  thus  an* 
nually  expended  in  the  metropolis,  in  lap 
port  of  charitable  institutions,  indudini 
the  poor's  rate,  is  estimated  at  one  miflioa 
terling. 

The  public  charities  of  London  (exdUi 
sive  of  parochial  establishments),  chidl^ 
consist  of  22  hospitals  for  the  sick,  hia% 
lunatic,  and  pregnant;  41  fVee-schooli^ 
with  perpetual  endowments,  for  the  maifr 
tenance  and  education  of  3500  poor  chil< 
dren :  many  of  these  are  of  royal  and  an- 
cient foundation,  and  ftom  the  excellence 
of  their  discipline,  are  attended  by  the  sou 
of  the  most  respectable  people,  in  additka 
to  the  children  supported  on  their  founda* 
tions ;  18  asylums  of  refuge  for  destitute 
foreigners  and  others,  repentant  prostitiiteB^ 
juvenilQ  delinquents,  and  the  children  el 
criminals ;  107  alms-houses,  which  are  e» 
tablishmeuts  for  tlie  support  of  the  poa 
and  superannuated,  in  which  genenS) 
each  has  a  small  dwelling,  and  an  annuit) 
comnetent  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life  j 
20  dispensaries  for  affording  to  the  pooi 
medicines  and  advice  gratuitously,  ana  in 
many  cases,  attendance  at  their  own  hatn^ 
tations ;  and  many  other  institutions  for  if- 
lieving  the  distresses  of  particular  dasses, 
and  administering  aid  in  various  spedes  oJ 
human  misery.  ^Ve  propose  to  give  th< 
title,  object,  names  of  founders,  date  of  es- 
tablishment, and  situation  of  the  chief  aH 
these  institutions.  St  Bartholomew's  and  S) 
Thomas's  hospitals,  bridewell  hospital,  an^ 
Christ's  hospital,  are  called  of  royal  foun- 
dation, being  principally  endowed  by  Ed- 
ward VL,  out  of  the  lands  anciently  given 
by  individuals  to  suppressed  monasteries, &c 
St  Bartholomew's  (in  Smithfield)^  and  Si 
Thomas's  (in  Southwark),  were  appropri- 
ated  to    relieve   the    diseased ;    brideweU 

Siear  Fleet-street),  to  maintain  and  corred 
e  idle ;  and  Christ's  hospital,  to  maintain 
and  educate  the  young  and  hdpless.  The 
revenues  of  all  these  establishments  have 
been  greatly  increased  by  the  augmentation 
of  rents,  and  by  additional  donations.    Si 
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r's  hiMpilil  aanitted,  in  1814, 
39«)9  ifrficieiits,  and  4176  out-patients; 
tnd  buried  274.  St  Thonnas's  hospital,  in 
1H14,  admitted  9713  in-patients,  and  6117 
ost-iMtaenti.  Bridewell  is  nsed  as  a  house 
flC  conrction  for  dissolute  peraons  and  idle 
ippTAticKSy  and  for  the  temporary  main- 
tfluooe  of  distressed  iragrants^  Christ's 
h0i|Kty  mainCaias  and  educates  ahout  1200 
rtikhfo  in  London,  and  at  an  auxiliary  es- 
tthfiabment  at  llertford,  and  sends  one 
bojr  sBnttsIlj  to  Cambridge,  and  one  in 
ifven  jesrs  to  Oxford.  The  annual  expen- 
^nzre'is  about  L.  30,000.  Bethlem  hoe* 
Dial  w»  fimnded  by  king  Henry  VJJi.  for 
iimitio,  aad  contained  in  1813,  859  pa- 
ticnti,  of  wiiom  98  were  cured  and  dis- 
duigcd.  The  charter-house,  near  Smith- 
&U,  via  founded  in  1611,  by  Thomas 
Sotloa,  Esq.  for  the  maintenance  and  edu« 
atnn  of  44  boys,  and  the  support  of  80 
dttayed  gentleoien,  having  been  merchants 
or  military  men.  This  foundation  also  sup- 
porti  99  students  at  the  universities.  Guy's 
[acpilal  was  built  by  Thomas  Guy,  book- 
-AliT  of  London,  in  1701,  and  endowed 
tiT  him  with  L.  940,000  at  his  death.  This 
xcnifieent  building  adjoins  St  Thomas's 
B  Nwthwark,  and,  as  a  school  of  medicine, 
xjy  be  eonsidered  united  to  it ;  it  contains 
beds  fivr  390  patients,  besides  whom  it  re- 
uvea  9000  out-patients  annually.  St 
Lake's  hospital,  established  in  1751,  by 
T\)!anurT  oootributions,  is  in  Old-street 
rood,  Mtil  is  appropriated  to  the  roainte* 
mace  and  cure  ot*  300  indigent  and  outcast 
i-uniacs.  The  ^ynndUng  hospital,  in  GniU 
fad  street,  was  founded  in  1739,  through 
tke  exertioiis  tsf  captain  Thomas  Coram, 
aastcr  of  a  merchant  ship  in  the  American 
trade.  It  is  supported  by  the  rents  of  lands 
deriaed,  and  by  voluntary  contributions, 
sal  BOW  maintains  upwaras  of  400  chil- 
dren. This  charity  originally  received  all 
finadlings  without  inquiry,  but  was  so 
aath  abused,  that  it  became  necesaary  to 
diange  the  system.  The  other  hospitals  of 
Looikm  are  St  George's  hospital,  near  Hjrde 
Pak  comer ;  the  Ltondon  ho^ital,  White- 
diapel;  the  Middlesex  hospiul,  Bemer's- 
ftreet;  the  Westminster  hospital.  Petty 
FiiDoe;  the  Lock  hospital,  Grosvenor-rplace; 
the  sn^-pox  hospital,  Battle-bridge; 
Betb-holinD,  Mile-end,  an  hospital  for  Spa^ 
ruh  and  Portu<vuesc  Jews;  another  bos- 
pit&l  St  Mile-end,  for  German  and  Dutch 
Jnn;  and  an  hospital  for  poor  French 
Pratesfesnts  in  Old^treet 

There  are  1 1  considerable  establishments 
fat  lying-in  women ;  in  some  of  which  they 
«e  amphr  provided  with  every  comfort,  and 
an  is  takoi  of  the  infiinta  tiU  they  are  two 
«  three  yean  old ;  by  others  the  women 
ct  mended  at  dieir  own  homes.    Between 


4000  and  5000  poo^  #omeh  «te  mmually 
delivered  by  the  assistance  of  these  chari- 
ties, which  are  all  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions.  In  like  manner,  20  dispen- 
saries are  maintained,  in  various  parta  of 
the  metrqiolis,  which  supply  the  poor  gra- 
tuitously with  medicines,  and  medical  aid 
at  their  own  homes,  if  requisite.  This 
species  of  relief,  the  least  expendive  to  the 
benefactors,  and  the  most  effectual  and 
valuable  to  the  poor  patients,  is  annually 
administered  to  above  50,000  persons  in 
London  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  Seven 
other  establishments  afford  mediod  aid  ot 
a  particular  kind,  or  in  particular  disorders. 
The  Magdalen  hospital,  Blackfriars'  road,- 
was  established  in  1758,  for  the  relief  and 
reformation  of  prostitutes.  This  excellent 
institution  has  reclaimed  and  restored  to 
society  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  unfor- 
tunate females  who  have  sought  its  protee- 
tion.  The  London  female  penitentiary  at 
Pentonville,  conducted  by  a  committee  of 
64  ladies,  has  similar  objects  to  the  Msg- 
dalen.  The  asylum  for  female  orphans,  si- 
tuated in  St  George's  fields,  is  calculated  to 
prevent  prostitution,  by  providing  for,  and 
educating  a  number  of  poor  fenude  orphan 
children.  The  philanthropic  society,  St 
George's  fields,  instituted  in  1788,  main- 
tains and  educates  the  destitute  cliildren  of 
criminals,  and  in  some  cases  reclaims  juve- 
nile delinquents.  This  society  has  at  pre- 
sent about  160  children,  male  and  female. 
The  sheriffs'  fund  relieves  the  wives  and 
children  of  the  prisoners  of  the  metropolis, 
and  affords  temporary  assistance  to  the  pri- 
soners themselves,  when  discharged.  It 
was  established  in  1807;  by  Sir  Richard 
Phillips,  and  is  supported  by  subscription. 
The  refuge  for  the  destitute.  Hackney  road, 
was  established  by  £>r  Grindlay,  in  1807, 
as  a  temporary  asylum  for  discharged  pri- 
soners, deserted  females,  and  other  desti- 
tute persons,  until  they  can  procure  em- 
ployment. The  school  for  uie  indigent 
blind,  in  St  George's  fields,  maintahis  and 
instructs  81  boys  and  14  girls,  afflicted  with 
blindness.  They  are  taught  several  manu<» 
factures.  The  asylum  tor  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  in  the  Kent  road,  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  charities  existing.  The  chil- 
dren are  here  ted,  clothed,  and  taught  to 
make  themselves  understood,  and  to  exer« 
cise  various  mechanical  arts  for  their  future 
subsistence.  The  society  of  ancient  Bri- 
tons, or  Welch  charity  school,  established 
in  1714,  maintains  and  educates  at  present 
100  children  of  poor  Welch  parents.  Thei« 
are  similar  societies  for  the  benefit  of  the 
children  of  Scots  and  Irish  parents.  Ther« 
'are  two  institutions  for  the  relief  of  the 
widows  and  children  of  the  clergy ;  one 
called  the  Sons  of  the  Clei^  ]  the  other  the 
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Corpotttion  for  the  reKef  of  ^oor  Widows 
and  Children  of  Clergymen.  Tbe  niaritie 
society  fits  out  landsmen  as  volunteers  to 
Bate  in  the  royal  navy  in  time  of  war,  and 
eqnips  distressetl  boys  for  the  sea  at  all 
times.  Tbe  society  for  the  relief  and  dis- 
charge of  persons  confined  £)r  small  debts. 
Craven-street,  Strand,  has  released  thou- 
sands since  its  establishment  in  1772,  fVom 
incarceration  tor  petty  sums,  and  often  for 
jail  tees  only.  There  is  also  a  society  fiir 
educating  tlie  children  of  debtors.  The  so- 
ciety for  bettering  the  condition  of  the  poor, 
collects  and  diffuses,  by  periodical  re^iortsy 
useful  knowledge,  conductive  to  the  welfare 
of  the  laborious  classes.  The  royal  humane 
society  hss,  since  its  establishment  in  177  i, 
preserved  the  lives  of  nearly  3000  persons, 
apparently  dead  by  drowning,  suffiication, 
^c.  and  has  given  riee^jto  similar  institu- 
tions in  every  part  of  the  world.  The  JSa- 
maritan  society  relieves  destitute  persons 
who  are  <iischaTged  when  cured  from  the 
London  hospital,  until  they  obtain  the 
means  of  subsistence.  The  national  vac- 
cine society  maintains  nine  establishments 
for  exterminating  the  smaU-pox,  by  vac- 
cinating gratuitously.  There  are  two  otlier 
institutions  for  the  same  purpose.  The 
Scottish  hospital,  and  benevolent  society  of 
St  Patrick's*,  relieve  distressed  natives  of 
Scotland  and  Irelaml.  The  society  for  the 
relief  of  tbreigners  affords  extensive  aid  in 
money,  and  legal  and  medical  assistance. 
The  literary  fund  administers  relief  to  the 
distresses  of  autliors  and  men  of  letters : 
its  timely  aid  has  rescued  many  valuable 
characters  from  irretrievable  ruin,  and  al- 
leviated the  sufferings  of  others  under  tlie 
afflictions  of  sickness  and  infirmities  of  age. 
The  artists'  fund,  and  artists'  general  bene- 
volent fund,  arc  instituted  for  providing 
for  decayed  artists,  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren. The  theatrical  fund  relievos  super- 
annuated or  infirm  perfbrmers,  and  the 
widows  and  families  of  such  as  die  in  dis- 
tressed drcurostances.  The  London  mari- 
time institution  is  designed  as  a  provision 
for  decaved  captains  in  the  inerchsut  ser- 
vice. I'he  society,  for  the  relief  of  tbe 
widows  and  orphans  of  medical  men,  the 
society  of  school-masters,  the  royal  society 
of  musicians,  choral  fund,  and  new  musi- 
cal fund,  the  commercial  travellers  society, 
the  bankc?rs'  clerks  society,  and  others  for 
the  benefit  of  their  res|iective  members^ 
differiVom  those  institutions  in  which  the 
benefiictors  do  not  anticipate  any  probabili- 
ty of  becoming  objects  of  the  relief  to  which 
they  contribute.  Such  societies  are,  how- 
f  ver,  of  the  most  extensive  utility,  and  un- 
der the  name  of  benefit  clubs,  exist  in  great 
numbers  in  every  district  of  the  metropolis. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  society  has 


expenddl,  in  liyeara,  the  sum  of  L.«12,60J, 
in  diStHbudng  Bibles  and  Testaments  in 
various  languages.  The  church  mistaioTiary 
society  expends  about  L.SO,000  per  annum 
in  support  of  missions  to  different  parts  of 
the  world,  fbr  spreading  the  Christiaa  reli^ 
gion.  Equal  exertions  are  made  bv  the 
Wesleyan  missionary  society.  Prayer  books 
and  homilies  are  circulated  gratis  by  another 
society ;  and  there  are  many  other  institu- 
tions for  the  advancement  of  religion,  and 
imorovement  of  monds. 

With  respect  to  the  municipal  govern- 
ment of  the  metropolis,  its  various  districts 
are  subject  to  different  jurisdictions.  That 
of  the  city  is  vested,  by  statutes  and  char- 
ters, in  its  own  corporation,  by  the  tide  of 
'-  The  mayor  commonalty,  and  citiseiis  of 
the  city  of  London.'  The  commonalty  wa& 
anciently  tlie  whole  body  of*  freemen  wImt 
assembled  in  public,  and  voted  hi  person ; 
but  this  method  being  subject  to  many  in^ 
conveniences,  was  laid  aside  about  the 
reign  of  Edward  L^and  a  representative 
system  introduced  in  its  stead,  which  has 
ever  since  subsisted  with  little  variation. 
The  city  is  divided  into  S5  wards,  and  the 
wards  into  5236  precincts.  The  household- 
ers inhabiting  each  precinct  (being  freemen 
of  the  city),  paying  soot  and  lot,  and  hav- 
ing houses  of  the  value  of  L.  10  per  annutn, 
elect  annuaMy  a  representative  as  a  member 
of  the  common  council.  This  election  in 
made  on  St  Thomas's  day,  at  a  meeting  in 
each  ward,  cullid  a  wardmote,  at  which  the 
alderman  of  the  ward  presides.  Tlie  same 
electors  also  choose  an  alderman  for  each 
ward,  who  holds  his  office  for  life ;  and  two 
aldermen  annually  fbr  the  office  of  lord 
miiyor,  of  whom  the  court,  of  aldermen  se- 
lects one*  The  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
common  council,  form  the  court  of  common 
council,  which  constitutes  the  legislature 
of  the  city,  to  fVailne  all  laws  fbr  its  internal 
governmenL  The  aldermen  and  common 
council  have  each  a  separate  negative,  but 
the  lord  mayor  lias  not.  lliis  court  sits  in 
public,  and  its  debates  are  highly  interest- 
ing. The  lord  mayor  is  the  chief  magi- 
strate in  the  city ;  and  the  aldermen  are 
perpetual  justices  of  the  peace  for  the  city^ 
and  the  chief  niagistrates  in  their  respective 
wanls.  The  other  principal  executive 
officers  of  this  corporation  are  the  recorder, 
common  serjcant,  town  clerk,  and  two 
sheriffs.  The  latter  are  chosen  annually  by 
the  livery,  and  execute  the  office  of  sheriif' 
fbr  the  county  of  Middlesex,  in  pursuance 
of  a  charter.  A  variety  of  courts  are  held 
in  the  city,  for  the  administration  of  hkw, 
according  to  its  ancient  and  peculiar'^ cus* 
toms;  as  the  court  of  hustings,  mayor's 
court,  sherift's  court,  court  of  requests,  &c. 
But  most  matters  of  importance  are  aow 
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liti^ted  ia  the  Idng's  ooorte*  and  trial  by 
tke  judges  of  the  courts  of  king  a  bench  and 
cam  wm  plc«s»  who  sit  for  that  purpoee  at 
(toilUhaU,  by  tirtue  of  commissioDs  of  nisi 
f^tHs.  The  aeauona  of  Oyer  and  Terminer, 
iind  J4!l  ddivery,  are  held  eight  times  in 
the  year»  at  the  sessious-house  in  the  Old 
JS«iley ;  «t  which  seraona  the  lord  mayor, 
Kcordcr,  cooimon  aerjsant,  and  alder* 
iQca,  «re  judges  to  hear  and  deter- 
inine  fekmks  and  misdemeaooors;  Under 
tbe  heads  of  Suuikwark  and  Westminster , 
the  local  jurisdictionft  Of  those  places  will 
be  deaaibed.  The  whole  fotoe  i»  the  con- 
<ubl»,  oflfeerSy  watchmen,  and  patrdes, 
bekraging  to  the  metropolis,  amounts  to 
i'J77  persons,  cratch-houses  are  placed  at 
cxtnreoient  diatances  throughout  the  metro- 
polis ;  at  which  parochial  eonstables  attend 
nightly  to  superintend  the  watch^  to  take 
change  ^  olRflnders  apprehended,  and  deli- 
y^  them  over  to  the  proper  magistrates  for 
euxnination.  This  nightly  watch  is  of  pe- 
odiar  utility  in  case  Of  fire ;  as  in  every 
wjtch-houae  the  names  of  turncocks,  and 
ptsces  wfaete  parodiial  fire-engines  are  kept, 
mty  be  found.  The  firo-oflioes  keep  en- 
pnes  in  various  stations  throughout  tbe  me- 
o-opoUs,  with  active  men  and  horses,  which, 
with  the  ready  iuf^dy  of  water  from  the 
&Rspln^  afibrd  a  great  degree  of  security. 

London  may  be  nid  to  be  represented  in 
paritament  by  eight  members,  of  whom 
tour  are  vetamed  for  the  city  of  Londoii, 
bv  the  livery ;  two  are  deeted  by  the  houae- 
hUders  of  WotroinMer,  and  two  by  those 
ef  Soathwark.  Many  statutes  have  been 
en&cted  for  oecuffing  the  safety  and  comfort 
oi'  the  iahabitanta  of  the  meUOpolis,  which 
oar  haita  srill  not  allow  us  to  particularise. 
They  relate  chiefly  to  buildings,  botchers, 
citik,  carta,  coals,  hackney  coaches,  pav- 
isjr.  lighting,  dcansinj;,  and  sewers. 

I1ie  general  taste  for  literature  which 
pervades  all  ranka  of  sodety,^  is  a  distin- 
guishing and  moat  iroportirot  fisature  in  the 
uiuractcr  of  the  pre^itt  age.  In  Lomlon 
this  peculiarity  is  very  remarkable.  It  1^ 
nlciiLitetl  that  nearly  800  new  books  and 
p»jmphleta  aae  annually  published  in  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  number  of  periodical  reviews, 
iru^aziaes,  and  newspapers,  is  wonderfully 
^cn^aed  within  a  few  vears.  To  this  dr- 
ounstanoe  the  iocroaaed  information  exhi- 
bited by  all  dauKB  of  pe^le  mav  in  gr^t 
vieaswe  be  attributed.  The  publication  of 
rKwspKpersbwonderihttyextenttve^  From 
ilit  last  letons  made  to  the  house  of  com- 
wipnt  in  1815,  it  appears  that  about  80,000 
Mtoraing  papen  were,  published  daily  ;  of 
ste  cvcniM  papers,  between  15,000  and 
1^,000;  or  tHeae  pablished  on  alternate: 
'iip^  firam^jOOO  to  22/)00;  and  of  the- 
wcdJy  papers  70,000.     /riie  atuaber  9f 
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monthly  in^aiines  and  reviews  amnmits  to 
upwards  of  fifty  ;  and  Several  others  a^^xsar 
quarterly,  or  at  irregular  periods.      The 
aterary  and  adentific  institutions  are  so  nu- 
merous, that  a  very  brief  notice  of  eadi 
must  here  suffice.    The  royal  society,  in- 
corporated 1663,  under  the  presidency  of 
sir  Isaac  Newton,  is  ooofposed  of  the  fit^t 
literary  and  scientific  characters  of  the  agel 
They  possess  an  extensive  library,  a  mu-* 
seum  of  natural  history,. and  a  variety  of 
philosophical   inatruments  and  apparatus. 
Various  communications  are  read  at  Uieir 
weekly  meetings ;  and  the  most  important 
are  published  in  the  transactions  of  the  so- 
ciety.   The  society  of  antiquaries  was  incor«. 
porated  in  1751.  '  Its. object  is  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  British  and  fbureign  an« 
tiquities.    Tne  board  of  agricultuie,  esU-' 
bushed  in  1793,  by  sir  John  Sinclair  and 
Mr  Arthur  Young,  for  improving  the  agri- 
culture of  the  empire,  is  supported  by  a 
grant  of  L.  8000  per  annum  from  parlia- 
ment.   The  society  for  the  encouragement 
of  arts,  nianu&ctures,  and  commerce,  in--^ 
stituted  in  17534  meets  at  a  lundsome  edi- ' 
fice  in  the  Adelphi,  in  a  great  rqom,  deco- 
r«Lted  with  a  series  of  paintings  by  the  late 
Mr  Barry,  which  are  among  the  chief  or- 
naments of  London.      The  royal  institu- , 
tion,  incorporated  in  1800,  had  original- 
ly for  its  olQcct  to  facilitate  the  ^neral 
introduction  of  useful  mechanical  ioivep- 
tions  and  improvements,  and  to  teach,  by. 
courses  of  philosophical  lectures  and  ex- 
perimental the  application  Q[f  science  to  the 
common  purposes  of  life.    The  library,  re« 
pository,  and  laboratory  of  this  institution, 
are  very  extensivp;  and  valuable.    The  Lon- 
don, Surrvi  and  Hiissel  institutions,  have 
similar  objects  to  tli^^^preceding,  and  possess 
valuable  libraries.    -I^ie  Linueeaii  sodety, 
devoted  to  botany  and  natural  history,  wa^ 
founded  in  1788;  and  incorporated  in  isoi^t 
The  names  of  .thenhilosophiod  society  of 
London,  the  Britisn  ininerakoica^  sodety, 
the  entomological,  horticultuna,  geological, 
niathematical,  medical,  medical  and  chirur- 
gieal,  and  dty  pllilosophical  societies,  suf« 
ficiently  explain  their  respective  otjects. 
.  The  British  museum  is  the  grajoid  na- 
tional depository  of  antiquities,  sculpture, 
natural  and  artfficial  curiosities, .  scientifio 
collections,  manuscripts,  and  printed  books 
It  was  established  by  act  of  parliament  ii^ 
1753»  in  cotiseouence  of  the  will  of  sir 
Hans  Sloane,  who  bequeathed  his  museum  . 
to    the  natiop,   on   condition   of  payipg 
L.  20,000  to  his  executors,  and  purchasing 
a  pro^  house  for  its  recentipn.    Porlia-* 
meut  nave  added  many  glenoid  collections ; 
and  the  liberaUty  of  various  societies  and 
individuals  has  augmented   thia   national 
trcaante  to  an  astonishing  nj^agoitude     VK 
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siton  and  ttadentt  iiid  no  diflcuky  in  ob<- 
fiining  admianon.  GreaAuun  ooDk^e  was 
endowed  by  sir  Thomas  Oreaham,  rar  no- 
feaeon  of  aeven  tibend  acienca^  via.  divi- 
nitv,  law,  nhyaie,  astronomy,  geometry, 
mnaic,  and  rhetoric.  The  ooucse  has  been 
polled  down ;  but  the  fbrm  of  delivering 
the  lectures  ia  atOl  kepi  up  in  a  room  over 
the  foyd  exchange.  The  college  of  phyai- 
ciana,  Warwick-lane,  waa  ineorponited  by 
Henry  VIII. ;  and  the  auraeons,  incorpo- 
rated in  1800,  have  a  splendid  muaeum,  in 
Lincoln'a  Inn  flelda,  containing  a  moat 
Taluable  anatomical  collection. 

The  Fine  ilrlf.— London  is  a  great  centre 
of  taate,  as  well  aa  of  opulence  and  com« 
merce.  There  the  moat  celebrated  maaten 
reside,  the  moat  choice  productiona  are 
prcaenred  and  exhibited,  and  the  perfbr- 
nkancea  of  modem  art  are  annually  dia- 
played.  Several  inaUtutions  have  been  e»- 
tablished  in  London,  ftv  promoting  the  fine 
arts.  The  royal  academy  waa  inatituted  in 
17«8,  and  owes  ita  prosperity  chiefly  to  its 
ilrst  president,  sir  Joshua  Reyndda.  Hia 
fuccessor  Mr  West,  still  fills  the  academic 
chair.  Five  courses  of  lectures  are  annu- 
ally given  at  the  academy,  on  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  anatomy,  and  per- 
spective. An  annual  exhibition  ia  made  at 
this  academy  of  paintinaB,  sculpture,  draw- 
ings, and  engravings.  The  British  instltu- 
tion  in  Pall  Mall,  establiahed  in  1805,  ia 
devoted  to  the  exhibition  and  aale  of  pic- 
tures by  modem  artists.  It  also  possesses  a 
gallery,  in  which  atddents  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  end  copying  the  works 
o^  the  old  maaters.  By  tneae  means,  and 
by  purdiases  and  premiums,  tbe  directors  of 
this  institution  contribute  greatly  to  the  en^ 
eouragement  of  native  artists ;  while  by  an 
annual  exhibition  of  the  choicest  works  of 
the  old  mastera  ftom  tfaefar  own  gaUeries, 
i^id  the  royal  and  other  collections,  the  go- 
vernors gratify  and  improve  the  taate  of  the 
puUic  The  society  of  painters  in  water 
Mhiura  waa  eatabliahed  in  1804,  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  and  promoting  that 
nloable  branch  of  art  Of  late  yean  paint- 
ings in  oil  have  been  intermixed  with  the 
exquiaite  productions  in  water  coloun  an- 
nually exhibited.  The  privftte  collections 
of  pictures  and  sculpture  in  London  are 
immermis,  and  contain  many  of  the  moat 
valuable  worka. 

London  baa  two  principal  theatrea, 
l^lknely,  Drury-lane  and  Ck>vent-ffarden, 
^^ere  tragedi<»>  comedies,  meb-dramaa, 
&c  are  peribmed.  The  theatre^royal 
Hmnarket  ia  a  small  houae,  at  which, 
during  a  abort  period  in  the  summer,  pkye 
And  &ce8  are  repreaented  by  a  company 
prindpilly  selected  ftom  the  perfinrmen 
\tf^  the  two  gmt  winter  theirtM.     The 


Engliah  qpem^heiue,  in  tbe  Strand,  under 
the  management  of  Mr  Arnold,  haa  aoc- 
caasftdly  proved  the  capability  of  the  Eng- 
liah language  for  muskal  adaptation.  The 
king'a  theatre,  in  the  Havmarket,  or  Italian 
opera-house^  ia  one  of  tne  grandest  build* 
Ings  in  London.  The  season  ia  from  De- 
cember to  July.  The  company  is  usually 
of  the  first  daaa  of  talenta,  and  the^enter- 
tainmenta  are  opera  and  ballet  At  the 
Surry  theatre,  in  St  Oeorge'a  fields,  are  per- 
ibrmed  burlettaa,  melo»£namaa,  &c.  under 
the  manaffemeut  of  Mr  T.  IMbdin,  in  a 
stvle  worthy  a£  the  great  national  theatree. 
The  Cobonxg  theatre,  in  Lambeth,  haa 
latelv  been  opened  fiir  the  perfi>nnanoe  of 
similar  repreaentetions.  Astley's  amphi- 
theatre, near  Westminster  bridge,  is  devot- 
ed to  pantomime,  dancea,  and  horaeroan- 
ship.  Sadler's  Wells  theatre,  near  Isling*- 
ton,  ia  remarkable  for  aquatic   pageants, 

rtadea,  &c  At  the  Olympic  pavilion^  in 
Strand,  the  performancea  are  similar  to 
thoae  of  the  Surry  theatre.  The  Sana-pa- 
reil  theatre,  in  the  Strand,  and  R^ency 
theatre,  Tottenham-etreet,  are  amall  thea- 
tres, for  burlettaa,  dances,  && 

Music  is  much  cultivated  in  the  English 
metropolis;  and  perfinrners  of  merit,  vocal 
and  instmmental,  nativea  and  foreinera, 
are  here  certain  of  the  moat  liberal  en- 
couragement. The  concert  of  andent 
music,  Cedlian  aodety,  and  a  great  namber 
of  subscription  and  private  oonoerts,  af- 
ford the  amateun  of  thia  science  ample 
opportunitiea  of  gratification  during    uie 


A  great  number  of  tea-gardena  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  town,  are  reaorted  to  in  the 
summer  evenings,  bv  the  middUng  and  in- 
ferior classes ;  but  tne  moat  fimhiimable  and 
entertaining  evening  nromenade  ia  Vaux- 
hall  gardena,  which,  auriuff  three  months 
everv  summer,  are  opened  tiiree  nights  in  a 
week,  with  brilliant  iUuminationa,  music, 
ainging,  and  other  entertainmenta. 

The  city  of  London  haa  one  annnal  fair, 
that  of  St  Bartholomew,  held  in  Smitbfield  ; 
at  which  ahowa,  exhiMtiona  of  beasto  and 
birds,  ftc  are  the  principal  amuaenientB. 
Thia  is  a  disgusting  seene  of  viee  and  low 
debaucherv.  The  same  may  be  aaid  of 
Camberwell,  Peckhara,  Bow,  Stepney,  and 
TothiU  fields  fiuit,  all  which  axe  held  in  tbe 
vicinity  of  London.  Aa  one  of  the  amuse- 
menta  of  London  ia  a  vialt  to  the  menagerie 
at  Exeter  change,  of  wild  beaats  and  bivda, 
it  may  properly  be  mentioned  here  as  one  of 
the  moat  extenaive  and  valuable  collections* 
of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

We  have  hitherto  oonaidered  London 
only  in  a  fiivourable  view ;  but  the  leverae 
of  this  bri^t  picture  remaina  to  be  exhi- 
bited.   It  ■ppean^  fiom  papers  laid  betoe 
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fte  hnat  of  eomoKms,  thnt  in  1816  there 
«3t  in  the  firisons  of  the  metropolis  1683 
moittds  under  the  tge  of  20  ^rears ;  of 
nioa  t881  were  under  17  years  of  age. 
KevgUe  is  the  jail  of  London  and  Middle^ 
KX,aod  is  atnated  in  the  Old  Bailey.  It  was 
vitil  Istdy  the  only  receptade  for  dehtors 
lod  feloDs,  and  is  calenkted  to  contain  500. 
Bot  the  debtors  were  in  1813  removed  to 
the  deblon'  prison,  in  Whitecross-street, 
Criwikgate,  whieh  was  built  in  1814,  and 
ii  adapted  to  die  accommodation  of  400  pri- 
men.  The  Giltapar-street  compter  was 
fennerly  appropriated  to  the  city  local  courts, 
tbeksd  m^or  s  and  sheriff's  courts ;  bot  is 
DOW  applied  to  receive  persons  committed  for 
trill,  or  fiirfiirther  examination.  The  King's 
Bench  prison,  situated  in  St  Geoige's  fields, 
coacaios  debtors  sued  in  that  court,  and 
odierpaions  confined  under  its  sentences. 
Within  a  dreuit  of  three  miles  round  the 
prison,  debtors  are  permitted  to  reside,  on 
ptjBent  of  a  considerable  sum,  and  goring 
Beciirity  not  to  escape.  This  privilege  is 
ciUed  purchasing  the  rules.  In  term  time, 
praivoo  to  go  out  fbr  the  day  may  be  ob- 
taioed  on  simuar  terms :  this  is  called  a  day 
nk  The  Fleet  prison,  situated  in  Fleet- 
narket,  Teoeives  persons  confined  under 
process  of  the  courts  of  chancery,  exche- 
^oer,  and  oomnum  pleas.  This  is  an  ex- 
tenste  and  eommodious  prison.  1 1  has  also 
in  mks  similar  to  those  of  the  king^s  bench. 
The  Manhalaet  is  the  prison  of  the  mar- 
ahalsea  and  palace  courts,  and  is  situated  in 
Soodtwark.  It  contains  a  great  number  of 
prisoQcn  confined  for  smSl  debts.  The 
hooie  of  eorrection  tor  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  situated  in  Cold  Bath  fields,  is 
a  prison  and  house  of  industry,  constructed 
00  die  plan  of  the  late  Mr  Howard,  for  con- 
victed ftlons  and  hardened  offenders.  The 
penitentiary  house,  Millbank,  was  built  for 
the  purpose  of  changing  the  punishment  of 
tnnsportation  fbr  a  term  of  years,  decreed 
fcr  leeon^nry  oflSmots,  into  confinement  and 
hbonr.  This  buildhig  will  contain  800 
prisoocTS^  and  is  under  the  management  of 
K  committee  appointed  by  the  privy  council. 
The  new  muwn,  Clerkenwell,  and  Tothill 
fieWi  bridewell,  are  for  the  reception  of 
pervns  committed  for  further  examination, 
er  sentenoed  by  the  magistrates,  under  par- 
tinikr  statutes.  The  borough  compter, 
Tooiey-street,  Southwark,  is  a  place  for  fe- 
IflM  and  debtors  committed  by  the  process 
of  the  horouffh  cdUrts.  The  new  jail, 
Honenumger-une,  is  the  county  jail  for 
Stttry.  Many  of  the  sheriff's  officers  in  the 
^wtiipoKs  keep  lock-up-houses,  where  a 
AAtor  may  remain,  from  the  time  of  his 
csptkm  to  the  return  of  the  writ.  These 
ne  abo  called  spunging-houses,  from  the 
<^ttKi  iod  extortions  formerly  practised  in 


them,  which  are  much  diminished  by  the 
operation  of «  salutary  statute. 

Ctmtm^ce.— London,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  is  mentioned  by  Tadtus  as  a  place 
of  considerable  trade  in  the  time  of  Boadi-i 
cea ;  and  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  *  grand  emp<H 
riuni'  in  his  own  time.  In  the  year  350,  it 
la  said  that  800  vessels  were  employed  in 
the  port  of  London,  fbr  exportation  of  com 
only.  Bede,  Fits-Stephen,  an^  William  of 
Malmesbury,  all  speax  of  London  as  a  city 
eminent  fi>r  its  commerce.  In  1220,  the 
merchants  of  Cologne  established  a  ball  or 
factory  In  London.  Sea-coal  is  mentioned 
as  an  import  in  1S45.  Towards  the  close 
of  the  ISth  century,  the  company  of  mer« 
chant  adventurers  was  incorporated  by  Ed- 
ward I.  The  Hanse  merchants  had  also 
considerable  privileges  at  the  same  period, 
having  a  staple  here  called  the  steel- yard. 
In  1504,  then:  privileges  were  confirmed  by 
statute,  as  were  those  of  the  merchant 
adventurers.  Both  these  bodies  traded 
in  woollen  cloths;  and  their  dissensions 
terminated  in  the  expulsion  df  the  Hanse 
merchants  from  England  in  1597.  Pre- 
viously to  that  event,  a  Russian  company 
was  established;  and  the  London  mer- 
chants had  fiictors  at  the  Canaries,  llie 
civil  commotions  in  Flanders  had  driven  a 
vast  number  of  families  from  the  Nether- 
lands, to  seek  refuge  in  London,  whither 
they  conveyed  their  trade  and  riches.  In 
1579,  the  Levant  or  Turkey  company,  and 
the  Eastland  company,  were  established  by 
Elizabeth.  The  same  queen  in  1600  grant- 
ed the  first  patent  to  toe  East  India  com- 
pany, whose  capital  was  then  L.72,000; 
whence  has  arisen  the  most  powerful  raer^* 
cantile  company  that  probably  ever  existed. 
Insurance  companies  and  several  other  trad- 
ing corporations,  were  established  in  the 
reign  of  queen  Elizabeth,  an  era  ever  me- 
morable in  the  history^  of  Endish  commerce. 
The  increase  of  foreign  trade  in  the  rwign 
of  James  I.  was  great  and  rapid ;  the  com- 
nisatlon  of  America  and  the  West  India 
islands  producing  a  general  spirit  of  com<- 
mercial  adventure.  Many  of  the  monopo* 
lies  granted  by  Elisabeth,  were  annulled  in 
this  reign.  The  augmented  commerce  of 
the  port  of  London  in  1634,  may  be  esti- 
mated bv  the  quota  of  ship  money  imposed 
by  Charles  I.  on  the  city.  The  dti^ent 
were  ordered  to  fit  out  and  equip,  at  their 
own  charge,  for  26  weeks,  one  ship  of  90d 
tons,  and  930  men  ;  one  of  800  tons,  and 
260  men ;  four  of  500  tons  eadl,  and  200 
men ;  and  one  of  300  tons,  and  150  men. 

The  business  of  banking  originated  in  the 
insecurity  of  cash,  during  the  civil  commo* 
tions  of  this  reign.    The  celebrated  naviga«    . 
tion  act  was  ps^sed  in  1651,  the  wise  pro« 
visions  of  which  hive  greatly  promoted  xhm 
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naval  and  *  commercial  greatnesa  of  the 
country.  The  coffee  and  sugar  tradea  were 
tetaUiflhed' about  the  same  period.  The 
dreadful  plague  of  1665,  and  the  devastar 
tion  by  fire  in  the  enauiog  yeai,  nearly  sus- 
pended all  commerce  in  London  ;  but  from 
these  calamities  it  soon  recovered.  The 
conclusion  of  the  1 7  th  century  was  marked 
by  the  incorporation  of  the  Hudson's  bay 
company  in  1670,  the  Greenland  fishing 
company  in  1693,  the  bank  of  England  in 
1694,  and. a  new  East  India  company  in 
1698.  This  and  the  old  company  were  in- 
corporated in  the  1st  and  7  th  years  of  queen 
Anne,  by  the  title  of  '  the  United  Company 
of  Merchants  trading  to  the  East  Indies. 
The  South  sea  company,  incorporated  in 
1/11,  spread  ruin  and  bankruptcy  among 
all  classes  of  society,  and  consequently 
proved  a  considerable  check  to  the  increase 
of  commerce. 

The  gradual  progress  of  the  commerce  of 
London  may  be  estimated  from  the  quantity 
of  shipping  belonging  to  its  port  at  different 
periods.  In  1^39,  there  were  not  above  four 
merchant  vessels  exceeding  120  tons  bur- 
den in  the  river  Thames.  At  the  close  of 
the  same  century,  10  ships  were  furnished 
by  the  merchants,  to  oppose  the  Snanish  ar- 
•roada.  In  a  Treatise  on  Trade  ana  Interest, 
written  by  sir  Josiah  Child,  in  1693,  he  as- 
serts that  it  was  then  within  memory,  tliat 
ISngland  had  not  above  three  merclumt 
fehips  of  300  tons  and  upwards ;  and  siates, 
that  the  quantity  of  merchant  shipping  had 
doubled  within  the  last  20  years.  In  1701, 
there  weie  560  vessels  belonging  to  this  port, 
carrying  84,S8^  tons,  and  10,065  men.  In 
.1732,  tne  number  had  increased  to  11 17 
vessels,  containing  178,557  tons,  and  navi- 
gated by  21,797  men.  The  number  in 
1800,  in  the  foreign  trade,  was  IHlo  vessels ; 
their  tonnage  503,676  tons ;  and  their  crews 
amounted  to  37,046  men :  the  coasting  trade 
employed  at  the  same  time  856  vessels  of 
thi&  port,  whose  aggr^^te  burden  was 
64,566  tons,  and  whose  crews  amounted  to 
4356  men.  In  1792,  theimportaof  En^^ 
land  were  L.  17,897,700,  of  which  the 
amount  for  London  was  L.  12,07 1,674.  The 
•exports  for  the  same  year  were  L.23,674,315, 
of  which  London  exported  L.  14,7  42,5 16. 
The  gross  amount  of  customs  for  the  port  of 
London  v^as  L.3,580,000.  The  number  of 
ahipa  cleared  out  from  the  port  of  London 
for  fbreign  parts,  were,  British  about  1700, 
foreign  500,  making,  in  the  whole  2200, 
whioi  number  is  exclusive  of  coasters.  The 
official  value  of  the  imports  in  1800  was 
L.18,843,172.  25.  lOd.,  and  of  the  exports 
L.25,428^922.  16s.  7d.  llieir  real  value 
amounted  in  all  to  L.6S,000,000,  nearly 
two- thirds  of  the  value  of  the  whole  trade 
of  the  kingdom.    The  total  amount  of  the 


imports  and  exports  of  London,  is  now 
about  L. 70,000,000  annually.  On  an  ave- 
rage of  some  ^ears  there  have  been  employed 
4000  venels  m  the  foreign  trade,  and  900Cr 
in  the  coasting  trade,  the  outward  and  in- 
ward tonnage  averaging  1,800,000  tons. 
The  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  amount, 
on  an  average,  to  3000,  carrying  600,000 
tons,  and  45,000  men.  About  one-sixth  of 
the  tonnage,  and  one-fourth  of  the  men,  are 
employed  in  the  East  India  trade,  and  about 
one-sixth  of  tlie  tonnage,  and  one-third  of 
the  men,  in  the  West  India  trade.  Of  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  about 
4500  bring  coals  from  Newcaatle,  Shields, 
Sunderland,  &c.,  to  the  amount  of  900,000 
chaldrons  annually,  of  the  value  of  about 
L.  1,800,000.  The  river  navigation  gene- 
rally employs  about  3000  barges,  350  punts, 
&c.  which,  with  hoys,  &c.  make  the  total 
eatimated  tonnage  employed  in  th^  river  na- 
vigation, about  110,000.  The  number  of 
wherries  is  about  3000 ;  and  8000  men  are 
employed  in  navigating  tliem  and  the  other 
small  craft. 

The  port  of  London,  in  a  1^1  sense,  ex- 
tends from  the  north  Forekmd,  in  Kent, 
and  Shoeberry-ness,  in  Essex,  to  London 
bridge ;  but  as  actually  occupied  by  ship- 
ping, reaches  only  from  London  bridge  to 
Deptford,  a  distance  of  nearly  four  miles, 
and  is  from  400  to  500  yards  in  breadth. 
This  space  is  divide<l  into  the  upper,  middle, 
and  lower  pools,  and  the  space  between 
Limehouse  and  Deptford.  When  the  house 
of  commons  investigated  the  state  of  the 
port  of  London,  the  (mlv  land  accommoda- 
tions were  found  to  be  the  legal  quays  and 
sufirance  wharfs,  wliich  were  totally  inade- 

3uate  to  their  objects.  The  West  India 
ocks  were  accordingly  formed  by  a  com- 
i)an)r  of  subscribers,  and  opened  in  18052. 
Their  present  capital  is  L.  1,100,000,  and 
tlieir  interest  is  not  to  exceed  10  per  cent. 
These  docks  are  formed  across  the  narrow- 
est part  of  the  isle  of  Dogs,  and  comprise 
two  docks,  one  of  30  acres,  for  unloading 
the  ships  arrived  fh>m  the  West  Indies; 
and  the  other  of  24  acres,  for  loading  out* 
ward-bound  ships.  Thcee  will  hohl  5O0  | 
ships.  The  former  is  surrounded  by  exten* 
sive  ranges  of  warehouses.  The  London 
decks  were  executed  by  similar  means :  the 
capital  is  L.2,200,000.  This  dock  was 
opened  in  1 805,  and  is  used  for  the  eeneral 
trade  of  the  port.  Kxtensi^  war^onses 
are  erected  on  the  north  quay ;  one  of  which, 
the  tobacco  warehouse,  covers  four  acres  of 
ground,  und  government  ]iays  for  it  an  an- 
nual rent  of  L. 1 5,600.  The  East  In<Ii% 
docks  are  situated  at  Dlackwall.  I'he  load* 
ing  dock  is  7  BO  feet  long,  and  520  wide  ; 
and  the  discharging  dock  contains  18}  acres. 
A  direct  communication  haa  hcQU  formed 
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lehceen  ^  ctty  snd  the  East  and  West 
la&i  docks  (a  mstance  of  3i  iniks),  by  ft 
Bat  wad,  70  feet  wide^  caUeil  the  Ck^ramer- 
mlrood. 

Tbe  manafactures  of  London  consist 
diiefly  of  oik,  cutlery,  jewellery,  watches, 
ji^-vare,  cnt-glaes,  iMoks,  cabinet-work, 
onrisges,  and  other  fine  goods  and  articles 
cf  d^gint  nse.  The  southern  bank  of  the 
Hames  is  lined  with  mannfoctorics,  snch 
s  iran-fimndriesy  dye-houses,  soap  and 
«U  raann&ctories,  glass-hooses,  distilleries, 
h^maD■factaErie8,  &e.  ;*  ami  in  many  other 
prti  are  breweries,  ship-bniklers'  yards, 
«B-doch  and  paper  manuractories,  vinegar- 
vodts,  and  cKemidd  manufactories  on  a 
bige  scale.  The  manufactures  of  silk  in 
^itdfields,  and  of  watches  in  Clerkenwell, 
nnially  mploy  about  7000  people  each.  In 
ffstenl  the  London  manufectares  are  es- 
teemed the  most  excellent  of  their  respec* 
thre  kinds,  and  produce  hi^er  prices  than 
tbase  of  any  other  place.  The  trade  of 
hondon  may  be  divided  into  the  wholesale 
and  retril  trade.  The  former  is  chiefly  car- 
ried on  in  the  city,  and  in  the  vicinity  of 
tlie  river,  where  large  warehouses  and 
omBting-honBes  are  established.  The  re- 
i&i  tiade  is  cUspersed  through  all  the  public 
itreets  of  the  metropolis ;  in  which  spacious 
ttd  handsome  shops  are  opened  fbr  tne  dis- 
play rod  sale  of  all  the  necessaries  and  luxu- 
ries of  Hfb. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  principal 
nenU  which  have  happened  in  London,  and 
isvhidi  its  inhabitants  have  been  exdu- 
My  or  principally  interested.  In  664 
tfds  dty  was  ravaged  by  the  plague.  Wil- 
Bnn  I.  at  the  conmiencement  of  his  reign, 
gnnted  a  charter  to  the  citizens,  which  is 
atOl  preserved,  confirming  the  laws  of  Bd- 
^vd the  Confessor:  it  consists  of  only  five 
fines,  on  a  small  slip  of  parchment.  The 
perpetnal  sheriflVrick  of  Middlesex  was 
gwnled  to  the  city  bv  Henry  1.  On  the 
CBmiation  of  Richard  T.  a  dreadfbl  massacre 
of  the  Jews  was  made  by  the  ignorant  and 
ferecioas  populace.  Early  in  this  reign,  the 
sppdlation  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  Lon- 
SOD  was  changed  firoih  bailiif  to  mayor. 
Kebard  I.  granted  the  charter,  by  virtue 
^hereof  the  corporation  af  London  claims 
the  eonservancy  of  the  Thames.  In  1196 
WiHigni  Fits  Osbert  excited  a  sedition  in 
I^»dflij,  and  was  joined  by  50,000  men  ; 
l^t  tbe  leader  being  taken  and  executed, 
1»  sdherents  dispersed.  A  dreadfViI  famine 
oawred  in  19&B,  when  30,000  persons 
(fording  to  the  chronicles  of  Evesham) 
^  of  hunger  in  London.  Another  mas* 
•we  of  Ac  Jews  Imppened  in  1«64.  In 
J^  the  terrible  pestilence  which  spread 
"'Pa  India  nearly  over  the  whole  earth, 
^*»»«ced  its  destructiT^  ravages  in  Lon- 


don, and  did  not  entu-ely  subside  till  1357. 
Four  years  afterwards  a  similar  calamity 
opun  occurred.  In  1391,  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  Wat  Tyler,  London  was  the  scene  of 
miu^er,  outrage,  and  devastation,  till  the 
leader  was  kill^  in  Smithfield,  at  a  parley 
to  which  the  king  had  invited  him.  A 
more  formidable  rebellion  arose  In  J  450, 
when  Jack  Cade,  at  the  head  of  a  strong 
body  of  insurgents,  defeated  the  king's  forces, 
and  was  fbr  some  time  in  possession  of  Lon- 
don. Being  at  length  repulsed  by  the 
citizens,  his  followers  abandoned  him, 
and  he  was  soon  afterwards  killed.  In 
1485  London  was  visited  by  an  extraordi- 
nary epidemic  disease,  called  the  sweating 
sickness,  which  proved  extremely  fatal. 
The  plague  carried  off^  in  London  30,000 
persons  in  the  year  1600.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  another  visitation 
of  the  plague  swept  off  in  London  35,000 
people.  I n  the  subsequen t  struggle  between 
the  king  and  parliament,  London  was  the 
station  and  main  dependence  of  the  latter. 
In  1665  the  great  phgxie,  as  it  is  called, 
fVora  its  extent  and  fatality,  nearly  depopu- 
lated the  metropolis.  An  act  passed  in 
1711,  for  building  50  new  churches  in  and 
about  London,  the  expence  of  which  was  to 
be  defVayed  by  a  small  duty  on  coals  brought 
into  the  port  of  London,  for  about  eight 
years.  In  1739-1740  happened  one  of 
the  most  intense  fVosts  ever  known  in 
this  country,  when  the  Thames  was  com- 
pletely frozen  over,  and  numerous  booths 
were  erected  on  it  fbr  selling  liouors,  &c.  to 
the  multitudes  who  daily  floclced  thither. 
In  1780,  the  petition  of  the  l*rotestant  asso- 
ciation toporhament,  occasioned  an  alarming 
insurrection  among  the  lower  orders,  who 
burnt  the  prisons  of  Newgate,  the  King^s 
Bench,  and  the  Fleet ;  the  Roman  Catholic 
chapels,  and  many  private  houses  of  per- 
sons of  that  persuasion.  Many  of  the  riot^ 
era  were  killed  by  the  military ;  and  about 
twenty  others  suffered  death,  under  the  sen- 
tence of  the  law. 

LoxpoN,  New,  a  maritime  county  of  the 
United  Btates,  in  Connecticut,  bounded 
north  by  Windham  county,  east  by  Rhode 
island,  south  by  Long  island  sound,  and 
west  by  Middlesex  county.  Population 
S4,707.  Chief  towns.  New  London  and 
Norwich. 

LoKDOx,  New,  a  city  and  port  of  entry 
of  the  Unitwl  States,  in  New  London  coun- 
ty, Connecticut,  situated  on  the  west  Imnk 
of  the  Thames,  3  miles  above  its  mouth. 
It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  3  churches^ 
and  other  public  buildings.  Two  news- 
papers are  published  Iwre ;  and  the  courts 
for  the  county  are  held  alternately  at  New 
London  and  at  Norwich.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  considcrab^'cpmmeirrid  tor^ 
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in  Cmmeetical.  The  luqcbour  is  lins, 
sa£d,  and  oommpdious,  the  best  in  toe 
8tate>  and  has  6  fiitboms  water.  It  ia 
defended  by  Fort  Trambull  on  the  west 
side  of  the  river»  and  by  Fort  Griswold 
on  the  east  side,  in  Groton.  On  a  pm^ 
which  projects  conaidenbly  into  the  sound 
on  the  west  side  o£  ^e  entranoe,  there 
is  a  light-house.  The  shipping  belong- 
11^  to  this  porty  in  1616>  amounted  to 
)4>685  tons.  It  was  burnt  in  1781.  Fo- 
puktion  3S38.  t37  miles  ^.  £.  by  £.  of 
Philadelphia,  and  54  £.  of  Newhaven^ 
I^ng.  7%  30.  W.  Lat  41. 84.  N. 

L0N90V,.  Nswy  a  town  of  the  United 
Statesy  and  chief  town  of  Maddison  county, 
Ohio.  It  is  situated  on  Oak  Run,  a  branch 
of  the  Scioto,  and  odhtains  100  homes. 

LoNi>oK»  Nsw,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Campbell  county,  Virginia,  which 
contains  }30  houses. 

London,  New,  a  township  of  Chester 
county,  Peunsvlvania.  Population  1018.— 
2d,  A  township  of  Hillsborough  county, 
New-Hampshire.  Population  692. — 3d,  A 
tawnship  pf  Ai^e  Amndel  county,  in 
Maryland,  4  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Annapolis. 

London  Gaovs, a tpwnshipof  the  Unlt^ 
ed  States,  in  Chester  eounty»  {*enn8yl?aI^a. 
fojmktion  983. 

London  Harboub,  a  bay  and  harbour 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  St  John, 
in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Long.  63.  8. 
W.  Lat  46.  S6.  N. 

.  LoN^ONDa&&Y^  A  ponn^  of  Ireland, 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Tyrone ;  on  the 
west  by  Donegal;  on  the  north  by  the 
Scottish  seal  ai^d  on  th^  east  by  the  county 
0f  Antrim,  nrom  which  it  is  separated  by 
Loqgh  Nejgh,  and,  with  a  small  deviation, 
|he  ri?er  ]liinn.  It  is  al^oiit  40  English 
mUes  from  noirth  to  souths  and  about  31  in 
)irea4th,  including  an  area  of  31 1,688  £n^« 
Ush  acNtf;  and  798  a^uare  nulesj  and  is 
divided  into  four  liiironiae,  Teerkerin, 
Kenaqght,  Loughlinsholin,  ^nd  Coleiaine, 
which  contain  31  parishes.  Its  figure  is 
that  of  iS^  irregular  triangle.  The  general 
anpearance  of  this  county  is  110^  i^ni^orim. 
About  onerfourth  part  seems  to  l)e  bloik 
Ittonntains  and  glens;  and  one-half  pf  the 
remainder  U  m<nutainous.  The  remainder 
oonsistf  of  plaips  and  handsome  yallies  in? 
terspersed  betw.ee|i  the  mountains,  apd  wa- 
tered by  ^e  rivers.  It  is  in  the  vallies 
only  that  the  soil,  which  is  the  spnallest 
portion  of  the  county,  can  be  called  fertile. 
|t  if  par^y  composdl  of  rich  loams,  red, 
yellow,  an4  lipiestone  gravels,  clay,  paarl, 
and  moor.  A  range  of  paountains,  ninning 
iVom  4^e  norl)iem  ficmai  the  whole  length 
of  th^  county  southwards^  forms  the  main 
rid^e  of  the'  land;  aug  &is  mountainous 
^egipn  jBOiisists  of  wild  alpine  tracks,  coarse 


i^landa  covered  with  heath,  baggy  llat«« 
and  rou^  giwvetty  basaltic  esunenoes. 
The  remainder  of  the  county  is  chiefly  ac<« 
cnpied  with  sloping  gravelly  declivities,  ba« 


knolls,  intenpened  li^ith  little  snota 
of  peat,  many  of  which  are  ledaimable. 
Thm  are  schistose  ridges  on  the  western 
side  of  the  Roe,  near  the  bed  of  which 
marly  flats  run  along  almost  the  whole 
length  of  that  river.  Near  Lough  Foyle 
and  Lou^  Neagh  they  are  in  genml  sandy 
or  loamy.  The  trscks  along  the  former  ax^ 
much  occupied  as  rabbit  warrens,  which 
yield,  on  an  average,  about  36,000  rabbits 
annually,  and  the  ask  of  whose  skins  in 
Dublin  produces  a  large  revenue  to  the 
proprietor.  The  meana  of  fertilising  tha 
soil  are,  however,  copioas^  provided,  ii| 
the  vast  beds  of  cla^  and  lime  which  are 
to  be  found  in  the  hills,  or  are  imbedded  in 
the  rivers,  and  which  are  generallhr  of  cosy 
aocess.  Good  pasturage  has  also  been  pro* 
duced  by  the  numing  of  the  heathy  and 
peaty  soils  in  some  places;  and  excellent 
cropsof  oats  are  raised  on  the  lowlands,  where 
the  same  practice  has  been  adopted.  The 
principal  mountains  are  Benvevenagh,  in 
the  north,  which  is  1250  feet  ni|^ ;  Sawel^ 
towards  the  south,  1600  feet  in  height  j 
Qenbrodah,  in  the  centre  of  the  county^ 
1300  feet  in  height;  Alt  English,  at  some 
miles  distance,  of  the  same  height ;  Slieve 
Gallon,  1250  feet  in  height;  Donald's 
hill,  1200  fleet;  besides  otbeia  of  inlbiov 
note. 

Agriculture  haa  not  made  great  advaneea 
in  this  county ;  and  the  modem  system  of 
letting  the  land  on  short  leases  is  not  cal« 
culated  to  promote  ita  improvement.  The 
mountainous  districts  are  mieraUy  rented 
in  large  tracks :  but  the  arable  land  is  di- 
vided and  aubdivided  into  the  smallest  por- 
tions, from  250  to  a  riogle  acre.  The 
great  proportion  of  it  is  let  at  ftom  3  to  3Q 
acres  trisn.  Potatoea  is  the  principal  crop  ; 
and  in  some  parts  oata,  baney,  and  flue, 
are  cultivated,  and  rye  on  thehigher  aotls. 
On  some  of  the  daygrounda,  wheat  b^ns 
now  to  be  raiaed.  With  a  more  ifnproved 
system  of  agriculture,  the  produce  of  tlie 
county  might  be  greatly  increased.  The 
land  is  evervwhere  destitute  oif  proper 
fences,  and  tne  popr  fiamers  are  unable  to 
provide  indosures  for  their  grounds.  Plan- 
.^tions  of  a  small  extent  are  met  with  in 
many  places,  which  are  at  once  naeful  and 
ornamental.  The  minerals  of  this  county 
are  well  deserring  of  fittentkm.  Baaaltic 
layers,  with  veins  of  white  li|ne,  clays, 
seolite,  &c  are  fimnd  to  the  i^t  of  the 
river  Roe,  which  sepa|»tes  this  renon  item, 
the  schistose  or  slaty  count)7  on  the  west. 
Granite  is  found  in  variinis  perts ;  and  in 
the  interior  of  the  county  mafbom  ujfL^ 
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J  Mkn  those  besiiUAil  loek  crys- 
«d^  vliitii,  when  eat,  are . termed  Inth 
ben  n  ftond  in  great  abnii* 
at  the  eoonty,  either  in  an 
r  mixed  wkCh  other  aiib- 
A  work  was  at  one  lime  eatablish- 
cd  ftr  onelting  it,  which  waa  afterwards 
■biadflBad.    Small  qvantitiea  of  copper  and 
lad  have  been  alao  foand»  as  alao  chake- 
doBjiathehaatltiepiomontoriea;  and  in« 
dMaiiflni  of  coal  appear  in  various  parts, 
wiychnsy  be  probably  traced  with  greater 
SMBH^  as  other  fiid  becomes  ecarcer.  The 
liaea  na&nftetore  is  the  great  staple  of  the 
eeimtT  ;  the  cotton  msnofteture  is  not  con- 
■dnUey  being  known  onlv  in  three  or 
AerflaeeB.    WooUendoth  is  merely  ma- 
aa&ecnred  at  home  by  the  poorer  part  of 
theptnantiy,  lor  Uanketing  and  clothing. 
The  prineipal  rivers  of  the  county  are  the 
Foyle  er  Gmn  river :  it  is  a  wide  and  deep 
river;  and  after  having  divided  the  conn* 
tioof  Tynme  and  Donq^al,  and  received 
eereri]  smaller  stresms,  it  enters  the  county 
of  Londoudeny,  a  litUe  above  the  ci^  of 
that  Bun^  and  paasing  it,  expanda  into  the 
kin  Silt  water  lake  known  by  the  name 
of  Louh  Pofle.    The  Bann,  or  the  White 
liver,  sows  mm  Lough  Nea^,  and  finms 
the  csstem  boundary  of  the  county,  till  it 
oadiea   Uie  town  of  Colerain^   four 
ibelowvHiich  it  meets  the  sea,  over  a 
bar,    admitting   vessels   only  at 
timea  of  the   tide.    The  nvers 
Faaghan   snd    Roe,   which   rise   in   the 
Caimn^g^  mountains,   iow  into  Lough 
Fojk.    fievcnl  other  stresms  join   ue 
Baan  in  ita  coorse,  or  ineresse  Ihe  waters 
ti  Lough  Ke^    Amongrt  the  latter  is 
tbe  MsjfolB.    Lougli  Foylo  sffi>rds  a  tide- 
laUj  gsod  harbour,  though  there  ia  some 
difiealty  of  entering  it   when  the  wind 
Uevs  Strang  fiom  the  west.    Its  entrance 
ii  not  shore  half  a  mite  wide,  so  that  it  is 
hnd-kMlEed  on  all  sides.    It  is  a  huge  oval 
hsHB,  twelve  milea  long,  and  near  seven 
Insd  in  the  widest  psrt,  but  it  has  only 
oDedeep  channel*  in  the  middle,  between 
kagahoala  or  banks  of  sand.    The  Bann 
aftfds  a  harbour  for  small  vessels  occasiofr- 
attv  up  to  Goleraine;  but  Portrush,  fimr 
auks  bebw  it,  is  generaily  preferred  ibf 
waadsofsBiytolcnhlehunten.  Ballyronan 
IB  a  diriving  littk  town,  having  a  port  on 
Leoah  Nean  ftr  small  veaiaeb  trading  on 
tbe  take,  and  ia  well  aitnated  for  increaaing 
trnkL 
The  nrincipal  towns,   besides  London* 
Coleraine,     Newton-limavady, 
,  Moneymore,  Cas" 

, ^,—^-^,   Garvsgh,   Dessrt- 

,  te.    gdncatjon  In  this,  as  in  other 
^,     js  greatly  n^g^eoted.    But  ii| 
iMi  sipltB)  pdnt  u  refofipation  is  now 


making;  and  sohods,  under  suiuUe  mas« 
ters,  begin  to  be  established  in  the  towns, 
villages,  snd  country  parishes*  Population, 
according  to  a  census  in  1813,  186,000^ 
consisting  of  97,000  £plscopslisns,  63,090 
Presbyteriaos,  snd  106,000  Catholics* 

LoirnoNnERav,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Foyle.    It  contains,  within  the 
walls,  four  main  streets,    which  cress  at 
right  anglea,  and  form,  with  the  smaller 
atreeta  and  lanes,  which  follow  a  similar 
arrangement,  a  sort  of  paraUelognon,  ex- 
tending 1973  foot  by  635.     The   streeU 
iaaue  mm  the  Exchange,  and  are  terminate 
ed  at  a  gate  denominated  ftom  each  street. 
The  ground  On  which  the  town  stands  is 
hilly ;  and  some  of  the  streets  are  in  con- 
aequence  not  very  convenient  for  carriages ; 
but  every  exertion  has  been  made  by  the 
inhabitants  to  remedy  this  local  disadvan* 
tage,  by  great  attiention  to  the  paving  and 
lighting  of  the   streets.    The  old   walls^ 
flanked  with  bastions,  whidi  were  built  in 
the  year  161 4,  stiU  remain  in  fine  repair, 
and  are  an  ornament  to  the  plaes.    On  the 
top  of  the  rampart  ia  a  spacious  platform, 
which  ia  covered  with  a  parapet.    The  ca« 
thedrsl  is  a  Gothic  atruoture,  built  in  the 
year  1633,   by  sir  John   Vaui^.    The 
original  tower  waa  lately  ornamented  vrith 
a  beautiAil  nire:  it  has  an  organ,  whidi  is 
esteemed  valnahle.    There  is,  besides  the 
cathedral,  a  chapd  of  esse ;  also  two  Pros* 
byterian  meeting-^houses,  snd  a  Roman  Ca« 
tholie  chapel  in  the  city.    The  central  mar* 
ket-house^  or  town*haU,  was  built  in  1692, 
over  whidi  were  the  courts  «f  justice,  oc- 
casionally used  aa  a  ball-room ;  but  it  h^s 
.  been  superseded  by  a  spaeioua  and  hand^ 
some  arcDitectursl  structure,  recently  erect* 
ed  for  these   Moial  purposes.    Tne  new 
Jail   is  esteemed  one  of  the  beat  in   tho 
northern  counties:  and  the  Episoopal  na- 
lace  is  also  a  spaeioua  edifice.    A  school  nsa 
been  built  for  the  education  of  the  lower 
dasses;  and  an   infirmary  haa  alao  been 
lately  erected  on  a  very  lame  scale,  at  the 
expence  of  the  county,  whidi  is  si^ported 
by   voluntary  contributions.    There   is  a 
email  theatre  and  a  linen^hall.    The  whaHk 
andquaya,  with  a  good  portion  of  the  city, 
are  without  the  walla.     In  1700,  a  very 
handsome  irooden  bridge,  upwards  of  1000 
feet  in  length,   and  40  in  bresdth,   vma 
thrown  across  the  foyle.    In  1813,  a  great 
part  of  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  ice, 
ivhicbwas  viotently  driven  sgainat  it  by  a 
tfemendous  flood;  but  it  has  since  b^ 
rqpa^red*    A  very  extensive  coqimercial  in* 
terconrse  is  csmed  on  between  this  town» 
the  West  Indies,  and  America.    The  gene- 
ral imports  are  West  Indja  produce,  flax« 
IKed,  iron,  tiipber,  hardware,  and  earthenv 
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ware;  tnd  the  exports  oonaist  of  yarii^ 
linen,  &c.    The  harbour  is  dTeep,  wide,  and 

^  tolerably  secure,  as  the'  sand-banks  at  the 
rnouth  of  Lough  Foyle  do  nor  obstruct  the 
navigation,  there  being  at  all  times  14  fa- 
thoms of  water  in  the  channel. 
*  The  town  of  Londonderry  is  of  great  an- 
tiquity. Both  the  ab6ey  and  the  town  are 
isaid  to  have  been  bame<l  by  the  Danes  in 
the  year  783,  after  which  it  was  frequently 
burned  down,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  du- 
ring the  depredation^  of  that  barbarous  pe- 
riod. In  1158  it  was  made  an  episcopal 
see ;  and  six  years  afterwards  the  cathedral 
Was  erected  on  a  large  scale.  In  1515  its 
charter  was  first  granted  to  the  London 
company.  In  1608  it  was  seized  and  burn- 
ed by  an  Irish  chieftain ;  but  as  soon  as 
^ce  and  order  Werto  restored,  the  walls  of 

'  the  city  were  again  erected.  In  1641  the 
place  was  besiegetl,  and  fescued  from  the 
Irish,  by  whom,  in  1649,  it  was  again  suc- 

«cessfully  besieged.  In  1688  it  sustained 
from  the  whole  Irish  forces,  muter  king 

-James,  a  memorable  siege,  which  lastecl 
from  the  month  of  December  1688  till 
August  1689.  It  was  on  the  eve  of  being 
surrendered  by  the  governor  Lumley,  when 
the  inhabitants  chose  for  their  governors 
Oeorge  Walker,   an  Epi8co|>alian    clergy. 

']nan,'  and  a  major  Baker.  Under  these 
leaders,  the  town  resi^t^  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity, and,  though  suffering  under  the 

'tnost  cruel  privations,  ail  the  enorts  of  king 

•  James's  ftirces  were  completely  foiled.  The 
corporation  consists  of  IS 'aldermen,  one  of 
whom  is  mayor,  94  burges^,  1  chamber- 
lain, and  2  merifik.  Population,  including 
Wibiirbs,  18,5(Kr.  115  irtilefe  N.  N.  W.  of 
DubUn,  and  58  W.  N.  W.  of  Belfast' Long. 
7. 15.  W.  Lat.  55.  N. 

LoNnoNDERRY,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
cil  States,  in  Rockin^iam  county.  New 
Hampshire.  Ponulation  «766.--«d,  A 
township  ^f  Windham  county,  Vermont. 
Population  637.--3d,  A  fowliship  of  Ches- 
ter county,  Fennsylvantia.  '  Population 
3164.— ^th,  A  townsnip  Of  Dauphine  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.    Population  2411. 

LoNbRKs,  or  LOKDOK,  a  tbwYi  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  built 
by  1  arita;  then  governor,  in  1555,  in  coth- 
piiment  to  Mary,  ^ueen  of  England,  then 
married  to  Philip,  king  ot  Sptiin.  It  is 
at  present  d'  little  importance.     Lat.  19. 

j«.s.    ■•  •  - 

LoKG,  a  oity  of  China,  of  the  second 
ruftk,  in  Quaitgaee.  Lorig.  106.  SI.  £.  Lat. 
««.  82.  N.-  ♦ 

-  Li 'KG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
««nk,  in  Sbansee.  Long.  106.  82.  B.  Lat. 
34.S9.N. 

LoNO  Bat,  a  bay  which  extends  along 
the  coast  of  North  and  South  Carolina^  be« 


tweeii  Ca^ie  Fear  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Oreat  Pedee. 

Loxo  Bat,  in  the  island  of  Boihadoes, 
in  the  West  Indies,  lies  on  the  west  side  of 
the  island,  having  St  Joaej^'s  river  south- 
easterly, and  Pico  Teneriffe  north-westerly. 
Anotlier  bay  of  the  same  name  lies  on  the 
sooth  end  of  the  island,  about  2  miles  east- 
erly of  tlie  south  point. 

Long  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  eaat  coast  of 
Jamaica.     Long.  76.  ^V.    Lat.  \B.  6.  N. 

LoKo  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Jamaica.    Long.  78.  21.  W.  Lat.  18.20.  K. 

Long  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
Jamaica,  6  miles  E.  of  Callabash  bay. 

Long  Bentok,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  8  miles  from  Hartly. 
Population  1687. 

Long  Cake  Creex,  a  river  of  South 
Carolina,  which  runs  into  the  Savannah, 
Long.  82.  11.  W.   Lat.  33.  45.  N. 

Long  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
west  coast  of  ScoUand.  Long.  5.  37.  W. 
Lat.  56.  15.  N. 

Long  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  East- 
em  seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  BilUtan. 
Long.  lor.  30.  E.     Lat.  2.  51.  S. 

Long  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  south-east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Madura.  Long.  1  IS.  S.  £. 
Lat.  7.  16.  S. 

Long  Islakh,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  north  edast  of  the 
island  of  Flores.  Long.  122.  27.  £.  Lat. 
8.  6.  fe. 

Long  Island,  a  small  ifsiatid  in  a  bay  on 
the  north  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Long.  135. 
18.  £.    Lot.  1.  4.  8. 

Long  Island,  an  island  in  Queen Char- 
lotte'a  Bound,  on  the  coast  of  New  Zealand, 
called  by  the  natives  Hamote,  about  4  miles 
in  length.  The  hollows  between  the  hilhs 
are  covered  with  trees,  and  are  hiequented 
by  large  flocks  of  birds ;  and  in  the  perpen« 
dicular  difl^  on  the  coasts,  numbers  of  sc& 
fowl  build  tkeir  nests.  9  miles  S.  of  Port 
Jackson. 

Long  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile 
flrom  the  coast  of  Sumatra. 

Long  Island,  a  long  barren  island  on 
the  east  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  Brood 
sound,  about  10  miles  irom  north  to  south. 
Lat  of  its  north  point,  9SL  3.  S« 
*  Long  Island,  a  narrt»w  island  about  2 
tniles  in  length,  on  the  south  coast  of  Ire^ 
land,  and  coimty  of  Cork,  in  Roaring  Water 
bay.    Long.  9. 27.  W.  Lat.  51.  26.  N. 

Long  Island,  an  island  about  40  miles 
in  circumfbrence,  situated  off  the  coast  of 
Pa|roa,  or  New  Guinea,  about  the  1st  de- 
em of  8.  lat.  It  is  almost  wholly  un- 
known. 
'  Lo kg  Island,  a  name  .applied  to  that 
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Klrielof  the  Hcbridss  wbidi  extefids 
ftoDtfaeiiiuidof  Lewis  on  the  north,  to 
the  isbsd  flf  Homy  on  tho-  south,  conQ]ve- 
kaiGiig  Levis,  Harris,  Benbecola,  North 
lad  Sdsti  V'vA,  Baimy,  Sec  being  1 6(i  T&iles 
lasg^  and  8  broad  on  an  average.  These 
iimkwppeuto  have  been  formeriv  nnitt 
df  as  nany  of  them  are  sepsratect  by  a 

I  dtoid  dry  ai  low  wdler;  anil  the  depth  of 
the  sauodingB  between  the  other  islands  is 
ttQfihkstbfin  it  is  at  a  small  distance. 
The  prindpai  passage  froin  the    east  to 

I  the  west  sides  of  Long  island,  is  by  the 
madgffitms,  in  which  there  is  ohserv- 

I   cdt  Rfluricable  variation  of  the  currents. 

I    Pfinfation  hi  1808,  S5,4123. 

IMG  Island,  a  small  island  in  the  In<^ 

I   dimes,  near  the  coast  of  Africa.    Lat.  10. 

I      Lows  Island,  an  island  of  North  Ame* 

>  no,  in  Gieen  bay,  west  of  Lake  Michigan. 

Lose;  If  LAND,  an  island  of  the  Uniteil 

tea,  la  Penobscot  bay,  on  the  coast  of 

Man,  12  miles  long  -and  2  brood.     See 

Loife  Ulaxis  >^n  island  of  America,  in 
die  United  Sutes,  belonging  to  the  state  of 
Kw  York,  extending  east  f^rom  the  etty  of 
He»  York  140  miles.  Its  length  is  about 
IM  Biles,  and  its  medium  bret^th  not 
^iMelOiDiles;  and  separated  fhml  Gon- 
■eetet  by  Long  island  soand.  It  contains 
1100  aqnare  mil» ;  and  is  divided  into  three 
WBlia,  King's,  Queen's,  and  Suffolk,  and 
Aoeigaiiiinto  19  townships.  Sag  har- 
kvii  the  principal  port  The  south  side 
iCiheidBnd  is  flat  land,  of  a  light  sandy 
wO,  bordered  on  the  aea  coast,  with  large 
Badte  of  sdt  meadow.  The  soil,  however, 
n  veil  odenkted  for  raising  grain,  especi- 
liyhdian  com.  The  north  side  of  the 
Mdli  hilly,  and  of  a  strong  soil,  adapt- 
ei  to  the  ctdture  of  grain,  hav,  and  fVuits ; 
fii  the  eastern  part  is  lemarlcably  adapted 
to  the  growth  of  wood,  and  supplies,  in 
1^  P«t,  die  eiiy  of  New  Ywk  with  this 
otide.  The  principal  towns  and  villages 
«i  the  island  are  wooklvn,  Jamaica,  Sig 
mov,  Flatbodi,  Flushmg,  Satauket,  and 
Hiittiogton.  Population  48,751.  Long. 
9&t07i.1|r.  Lm.40.50.  N. 

U»G  IsLAim,  an  island  of  America,  on 
tke  eoost  of  Main,  4  miles  long,  and  1 1 
vide.   Long,  68.  SO.  W.  Lat.  4i.  90.  N. 

l^xe  IsLAMn,  an  is)and  near  the  south 
«toKof  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  £8.  W.  Lat. 
\ti\.S. 

•  1^0  Isuum,  an  island  near  the  north 
OMef  the  island  of  AntiAia.  Long.  €1. 
»W.  Lat.  17.17.  N.  ^ 

'  Iass  Islamb,  an  island  in  Hudson's 
•«».   Lang.  75.  W.    Lat.  ai.'N. 

Uso  IsfiAVP,  an  island  In  Hndsoti's 
fJ'  Long.  78.  SO.  \F.  Lat.  55. 10.  N. 


-   Loko  IsLANB,  one  of  the  flnaDer  Ber« 
muda  islands. 

LoNo  laLAvn,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  nesur  the  coast  of  East  Florida. 
Long.  82.  55.  W..   Lat,  21,  50.  N. 

LoKo  Island,  a  small  island,  near  the 
eoast  of  South  Carolina^  '  i'Ong.  ;».  45.  W. 
Lst.  S3.  50.  N. 

Lo>ro  Is  I AKP,  a  small  island  near  the 
coast  of  Virginia,  at  the  mouth  of  York 
river.    Long.  76.35.  W.  Lat  37.  U.  N. 

LoMO  Island,  a  amaU  island  in  the  At« 
Iflntic,  near  the  coast  of  Braail.  Lst.  10* 
SO  8. 

Loko  Island,  an  island  of  the  United 
States,  in  Susquehannah  riven 

Long  Island,  an  island  of  the  United 
States,  in  Holston  river,  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee,  3  miles  long. 

Long  Is i  and  Soitnd,  a  kind  of  inland 
sea,  from  3  to  25  miles  broad,  and  about 
140  miles  long,  extending  the  whole  length 
of  Long  iskmd,  and  dividing  it  from  Con- 
necticut.  It  cominutiicates  with  the  ocean 
at  both  ends  of  Lmig  island  ;  and  affi^rds  a 
very  safe  and  convenient  inland  navigation. 

Long  Key,  Middle,  a  small  island  in 
the  bay  of  ilonduras,  near  the  coast  iif 
Meiico.     I^ng.  88.  48.  W.  Lat  U.  10.  N. 

Long  Kkv,  North,  a  small  island  in 
ihe  hay  of  Honduras,  near  the  eoast  of 
Mexico.    Long.  88.  40.  W.  Lat  17. 50.  N. 

Long  Key,  South,  a  small  island  in 
the  bay  of  Honduras,  near  the  coast  otf 
Mexico.    Long.  88.  50.  W,  Lat  16.  57.  N. 

Long,  or  Loung,  Loch,  an  extensive 
arm  of  the  sea,  which  strikes  off  from  the 
frith  of  Clyde,  first  in  a  north,  and  af\er-> 
wards  in  a  north-east  direction,  separating 
the  counties  of  Argyle  and  Dumbarton.  It 
is  about  21  miles  in  length. — It  is  also  the 
name  of  an  arm  of  the  aea  in  floss-shire. 

Long  Meadow,  a  post  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Hampden  county,  Mass»- 
ofansetts,  on  the  east  skle  of  the  Conneeticut. 
Population  1036. 

Long  MorNTAiN,  in  Montgomeryshire, 
Wales,  1330  feet  in  height 

Long  Mosntain,  a  mountain  of  Virgi- 
nia, 80  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Richmoul. 
Long.  79.  90.  W,  Lat  37.  15.  N. 

Long  NtnoRv,  a  deeayed  village  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Haddington, 
about  4  miles  N.  E.  of  Tranent 

Long  Nose,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  o6 
New  Holland,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean. 
Long.  151.  15.  £.  Lat.  35.  6.  S. 
•  Long  PoiNT,  or  Nobth  FoaeLANny  a 
narrow  slip  of  land  projecting  from  the 
eastward  into  Lake  Brie.  Its  length  is 
about  90  miles,  and  its  breidth  is  not  abovQ 
fiOO  yards.  It  forms  the  deep  nook  callei( 
Long  Point,  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  ther^ 
is  a  portage  across  the 
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blw,  tliBt^  fVom  its  lowneMy  is  10  nliicli  ofer- 
ftiwed  as  to  be  scarcely  passable  for  boats. 

LoNo  RiACH,  a  narrow  part  of  the  straits 
«f  Mi^eUan^  between  Cape  Quad  and  Buck- 
ley Point. 

Loiro  RzKF,  a  sboal  in  the  Spanish  Main« 
Mar  die  Moaquito  ahore.  Long.  82.  60. 
W.  Lat  19.  88.  N. 

LoKo  Saut«  a  small  island  in  die  riTer  St 
Lawrence.    Long.  74. 56.  W.  Lat.  55. 8.  N. 

Long  Shoal^  a  river  of  North  Carolina^ 
which  runs  into  Pamlico  sound.  Long.  76. 
4w  W.  Ut.  35.  91.  N. 

LoNo  Shoal  Point,  a  espe  on  the  eoaal 

.    «f  North  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  Long 

Shoal  rirer.  Long.  76. 8.  W.  Lat.  35. 89.  N. 

Long  Sound,  a  safe  and  commodious 
iMrhonr,  on  the  coast  of  Norway,  resorted 
to  fbr  die  purpose  of  loading  timber  and 
^ther  goods  of  that  country.  It  is  about  3 
niles  N.  N.  £.  ftom  Joffer  s  isknd. 

Long  Swamp,  a  township  of  Berks  coun- 
ty, Pennsylfania.    Popuhtion  998. 

Lonoabi,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  province 
of  Maule,  which  runa  north,  and  enters  the 
LoiigomiUa. 

LoNOAHoo,  one  of  the  'smaller  Friendly 
Srie^  18  miles  £.  8.  £.  of  Neeneeva. 

Lo-NGAN,  « town  of  China,  of  the' third 
■snk,  in  Kiangsee. 

Lo-NGAN,  a  town  of  ChidiB,  «f  the  thiid 
tank,  in  Shantung. 

LoNGANico,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  M orea,  province  of  Eiis.  It  is  si« 
tnated  near  the  mouth  of  the  Alpheus,  and 
is  aaad  to  occupy  the  site  of  toe  ancient 
Pisa.  SO  miles  8.  of  Patrss.  Long.  81.  5L 
S.  Lat.  37.  34.  N. 

LoNGANNAT,  a  Village  of  Sootland,  in 
Fmhahire,  fiunoua  for  an  cxieeUcnt  quaxry 
of  Ireeslone. 

LoNGAVi,  a  lofty  peak  of  the  Chilian 
Andea^  in  lat.  35.  30.,  which  is  said  to  rise 
to  the  height  of  80,000  ftet 

LoNGBoaouGH,  B  parish  of  England,  in 
Cnoooeatershire,  8  miles  N.  ftom  Stow  on 
the  Wold.    Popnktion  508. 

LoNGCOT,  a  villase  of  England*  in  Berk- 
diiie,  34  miles  S.  by  W.  fton  Gnat  Far- 
tmfim.    Populatiou  377. 

LoNGDON,  a  palish  of  Enghmd,  in  Staf- 
ftrdiOdfe,  3  mifee  N.  W.  ftom  Lichfield. 
Popnkliopi  1017. 

LoMODON,  a  parish  of  findaad,  in  Woi^ 
festwaJiiie,  3  miles  S.  8.  W.  ftom  Upton. 
Pmibtion550. 

LoNGBATON,  a  townahip  of  England,  in 
Iterbyshire,  9  mil^  ftom  ))erby.  PopulG- 
«ion580. 

LoNGXN,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  provinoe 
of  Maule,  whidi  rum  8.  and  loses  itself  ii|, 
^  lake  oif  Desagaero. 

LoNGEBi,  a  vulage  of  Loan^,  in  Aftioa^ 
frfiere  the  kings  are  generally  mlerrctl. 
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LoKoroBB,  a  county  of  Irdand,  biMttriil 
on  the  west  by  Rosoommon,  ftom  whiehit 
is  separated  by  the  river  Shannon;  on  die 
north  by  the  eountiea  of  Leitrim  and  Gavm, 
and  on  the  east  and  south  by  Wesimeath.  It 
extends  about  85  English  nmes  ihwi  north  to 
south,  and  about  84  ftom  east  to  weat»  and 
contains  about  366  square  miles.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  83  parishes,  88  of  which  ars  in  the 
diocese  of  Ardagh,  united  to  Tuam.  The 
soil  is  generally  ftuitful,  though  mttdi  hi* 
terspersed  with  b^,  mountains,  mofanes, 
and  fens.  The  uorthem  pert  of  the  eoun* 
ty  consists  of  rugged  mountains,  aad  Ae 
soudi-westem  part  is  sn  extensive  bog.  The 
ilat  grounds  along  the  Shannon  arealaosnl^ 
ject  to  inundations.  Oata  is  the  mia  pdn- 
dpally  raised ;  great  crops  of  whidi  an  ai^ 
nually  sent  to  the  Drqgheda  market.  la 
the  uorthem  port  of  the  county,  is  a  very 
rich  iron  ore,  in  great  abundance,  not  in  thin 
beds,  but  in  soM  rocks.  It  is  of  a  dnk 
led  colour,  and  bieaks  into  small  ahdviag 
piecee.  There  sre  also  indications  of  ooaliB 
the  same  neighbourhood.  The  8hamMtt 
forms  the  western  boundary  of  the  county. 
It  is,  besides,  intersected  by  the  Inny,  the 
Camlin,  and  Fallen,  with  other  immmm 
inferior  streamlets.  Lou|^  Gawnm^  ia  its 
most  considerable  collection  of  fta£watff; 
besides  which  there  are  aeveral  kkes,  whidh* 
thouffh  too  inconsideiable  to  be  notioad,  m- 
teriaUy  contribute  to  diversify  the  aoeactr* 
Linen  is  the  principal  manuftetuve,  aad  it  la 
grsdually  improving  and  extendiac  in  all  dk 
rections.  There  are  also  severafhloarhin| 
ffToiinds;  and  great  quantities  of  yam  aal 
hemp  are  sent  to  distant  markets.  The 
nrindpal  towns  are  Longford,  QnamA^ 
Lanediorough,  and  Edgeworth  town.  Bo* 
fore  the  union,  Longfoid  sent  10  manbcra 
to  the  Irish  parliament ;  but  it  sends  ady 
two  to  the  British  parliament.  The  eooaly 
is  estimated  to  contain  10,000  houses,  and 
50,000  inhabitants, 

LoNoroBD,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  cqpt« 
tal  of  the  above  countyi  pkaaaatly  aituaM 
on  the  river  Camlin.  Here  waa  formally 
a  Dominican  convent,  founded  in  liOO,  ba 
O'Farrel,  bishop  of  Aidaffh.  In  1499,  U 
was  destroyed  by  fire ;  and  in  1«41,  it  upaa 
taken  by  the  Irish  rsbds,  aad  the  ganiaaa 
in  the  castle  murdered,  after  a  pnaaiae  of 
quarter.  Before  the  union  it  aent  two  OMna* 
hers  to  the  Irish  parliament.  40  milea 
S.  8.  W.  of  Sl^,  and  56  W»  K.  W.  of  DttlH 
lin.    Long.  7.  45.  W.  Mt  58.  48.  K. 

LovGFOKO,  a  town  and  pariah  of  Bag- 
land,  ia  Derbvahire,  5)  miles  &  by  S.  ft«» 
Ashbome.    Populatkm  481. 

LoNGFOaoAN,  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  ia 
the  county  of  Perth,  7  aiilea  in  length  and 
3^  in  breadth*    Population  1806. 

fiOxopoioAN,  a  vil]age  of  the  abave  pa« 
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M»dlHlad  00  die  road  fWna  Dondee  to 
FMl.  iboQt  lour  raOfli  W.  of  the  ftnnen 
MriiaBSOO. 

L»iwromMACui,  a  pariah  of  Sootbmd,  in 
Bffwkbhhe,  19  mikt  long  and  6  brosd. 
fkxnlition  U4. 

LaMaorB^  a  perish  of  England,  in 
(BoMsiciifaii^  5  miles  S.  W.  from  Newent 

unQjvmtAV,  a  town  of  France,  depitftp 

Mcnl  of  the  Seiiie  and  Oise.    Population 

Jioa   l«niiIcaS.E.  of  Versailles. 
Uve^Mtx,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 

link,  ia  Qnsngsiy. 
Lovdvcw,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 

lisky  IB  Pe-tdie^Iee. 
LvirojrBss  PoinT,  the  most  southeriy 

p0i  «f  the  isle  of  Men,  in  the  Irish  set, 

lod  die  csst  limit  of  Caslk  Town  bay,  10 
sales  S.W.  of  Ooo^ 

LovGircAirroo,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
Ibit  fwok,  in  the  province  of  Setchuen.  It 
is  Bcsr  the  ftonfcier,  and,  from  its  situation, 
teflis  as  it  were  the  key  of  the  province. 
LoQ^  104. 18.  E.  Let  as.  S2.  N. 

LoxovY,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Ome.  Population  1900.  0  miles 
E^ofMottagne. 

LovcemLLa,  a  river  of  ChiH,  in  the  pro- 
viace  of  Ifanl^  whidi  enters  the  river  Maule. 

LowcoaiBO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro* 
Tiooe  of  Todoa  Santos,  which  enters  the 
AilsBtic,  opposite  the  idand  of  Taponica. 

LoaooTOMA,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  pro- 
viaee  of  Copiapo^  which  entera  the  Pacific 
(MSB,  in  lau  31.  40.  S.  There  is  a  settle- 
mot  of  the  same  name  on  its  banks. 

LovapaoWj  a  villap  of  France,  depart- 
oMst  of  tlie  Lower  Seme,  near  Bouen,  with 
SOOOinhabitanta. 

Lov6f  amiSB,  a  parish  of  Endand,  in 
Snuhamptooaliire,  3  miles  S.W.  fVom 
ffliicchiavfa.     Pmilation  570. 

Loworoar,  a  viUime  of  England,  in  Staf- 
Mdiire,  a4}oining  Newcastle  under  Line. 
It  has  a  oooaderabie  pottery,  and  the  Staf- 
fiaddiiie  oaaal  passes  near  it. 

LovopaaaTON,  a  townahlp  of  England, 
Vfttt  Riding  of  Yorks|Mtie>  4  miles  Aom 
$«tde.    Fspulation  610. 

LosrcsivBir,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
CltiBs,  of  the  t)iird  rank,  in  Klangsee  an4 
Tcfaeldsiig. 

[iOKesToifx,  GaxAT  and  Little,  two 
s^jMent  townships  in  England,  oountv  of 
Dtfbv,3mi]eBN.W.fromBakewelL  Po* 
piUitiop  CSl. 

LoNftTcmiBir,  a  town  of  Coras,  SS  inilei 
^.X.W.orBantclieon. 

LoBGTs,  a  toim  of  China,  of  the  thir4 
xuk,  in  Shanaee. 

ioaaTow,  a  townahlp  of  England,  in 
UoQsfaire,  5  miles  S.  W.  from  Preston* 
Ifipution  134A. 


LovoTOWK,  a  market  town  of  England^ 
in  the  northern  part  of  Cumberknd,  on  the 
bordera  of  Scotland.     It  is  aituated  in  a 

eaaant  country,  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
kor  Liddd,  over  which  there  is  a  good 
stone  bridge.  The  town  consists  chie^  of 
one  k)og  street  and  two  shorter  ones.  The 
streets  are  reguhv  and  spadous ;  the  houses 
are  wcH  built,  in  the  modem  style,  and  roof- 
ed with  alate.  Here  is  an  hospital  and  a  dia<- 
rity  school  for  the  education  oi  60  poor  chil« 
dren ;  also  a  free  school  of  industry  for  girlii, 
and  two  friendly  sodeties.  The  chief  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  consists  in  the  weav- 
ing of  checks  for  the  Carlisle  manufoctuxu 
era,  who  come  here  on  market  days  to  give 
out  their  work.  In  1810,  a  market  for  eora 
was  established,  which  promiaes  to  add  to 
the  importance  of  the  place.  There  is  also 
every  Monday  a  great  bseon  market  The 
town  belongs  to  sir  James  Grahame  of 
Netherby,  and  is  in  the  middle  of  hia  ex« 
tensive  estate.  Market  on  Thursday.  Po- 
pulation 1325.  9  miles  N.  o[  Csrlisle,  and 
310  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  68.  W. 
Lat.  55.  1.  N. 

LoNGTowK,  a'townshipof  Enghmd,  in 
Herefordshire,  17  miles  S.  W.  from  Here* 
fbrd.    Population  844. 

LoNGTY,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thiii 
rank,  in  Koeichoo. 

LoKouB,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire,  on  the  Latan.  Popii-> 
ktion  3600.    7  miles  N.  of  Saumur. 

LoK  ouEN,  a  river  of  ChiH,  in  the  province 
of  Itata,  which  enters  the  Maule,  near  ita 
mouth. 

LoNouTON,  a  tovm  of  France,  dep«t« 
ment  of  the  Moaelle,  on  the  Chiera.  Po- 
pulation 1600.  SS  miles  W.  of  Thion« 
ville. 

LoNowoon,  a  township  of  England^ 
West  Ridine  of  Yorkshire,  4  miles  W.  from 
Huddersfield.    Population  1461. 

LoNowv,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Moselle,  built  on  a  rocky  eminence 
and  strongly  fortified  in  the  style  of  Van* 
ban.  It  is  divided,  spiall  as  it  is,  into  the 
Old  and  New  Town,  the  latter  built  by  Looia  - 
Xiy.  lu  streets  arp  straight,  and  the  pnb« 
lie  square  contains  eome  neat.  buildingiB. 
In  the  end  of  August  1798,  it  surrender* 
ed  to  the  Prussians,  after  a  threedays  siege* 
Population  9S0O.  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Uom 
emburg,  and  SS  N.  by  W.  of  Meta. 

LoNGYBN,  a  town  pf  China,  of  the  third 
9ank,  in  Foo-tchien. 

LoNovBo^,  a  towif  pf  Chiiia,  of  the  thaid 
rank,  in  Tchekiang. 

LoMioo,  a  small  town  of  Auatrian  Italy^ 
in  the  Venetian  4cl^gation  of  Vioensa,  on 
the  small  river  Qua,  17  milea  E,  by  S.  qjb 
Verona.  ' 

LovLAT  L'ABBavc^  a  town  of  Fnnc^ 
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MepirtaienX  of  the  Orne,  on  th^  sTnall  river 
Grftine.  Population  3300.  4  miles  N.  W, 
of  J>omfront. 

LoKMAYy  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Aher- 
tleenshire,  about  10  miles  long  and  nearly  i 
brpad.     Popuktion  1697. 

LoNNEKKR,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  -of  Overyss*^!.  Population 
1300.    35^  miles  fi.  of  Deventer. 

LoNfif  R,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Crujeraty  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Wanka- 
^neer,  from  which  place  it  is  15  milps  distant. 

LoNS  i.«  Saulnier,  a  considerable  town 
of  France,  the  capital  of  the  dei)artment  of 
the  Jura,  agreeably  situated  on  the  small 
river  Solvon.  Here  is  a  silver  mine ;  also 
salt  springs,  which  ebb  and  flow  like  the 
tide,  and  which  have  given  rise  to  salt-works 
x>f  oonsidereble  extent.  Population  7000. 
«9  miks  S.  £.  of  Dijon,  and  «69  S.  E.  of 
Paris.    Long.  S,  35.  E.  Lot.  46.  41.  N. 

LoKTAR  PuLo  f«LE,  an  island  in  the  In- 
dian ocean,  separated  fVom  the  peninsula  of 
Malacca  by  ai  narrow  strait.  The  island, 
4ind  some  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood, 
are  inhabited  by  a  race,  of  simple  manners, 
^'ho  derive  their  principal  subsistence  from 
the  sea.  They  9Xe  wholly  ignorant  of  agri- 
oulture ;  and  the  small  proportion  of  nee 
Vhich  thej'  use  in  their  diet,  they  procure 
irom  the  Malays,  in  exchange  for  fish. 
'^Long.  «9.  0.  E.    Lat.  70.  30v  N. 

liONTEiHE,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Itata,  which  runs  S.  S.  E.  and  en- 
^ra  the  Mataquino. 

LoNTOH,  or  Lantour,  one  of  the  Banda 
isles,  by  the  natives  called  Bandar.  It  is  9 
iniles  in  length,  and  2J  in  the  widest  part, 
it  is  divided  by  a  narrow  strait  from  the 
island  of  Neira.  This  island  was  first  pos- 
sessed by  the  Dutch,  who  erected  Fort  Hol- 
landia  on  it,  and  many  batteries,  which  are 
BOW  mostly  in  ruins. 

LoNTOu,  a  village  of  the  kingdom  of  Gal- 
lam,  in  Africa,  on  the  Senegal,  60  miles 
i).£.  ofGallam. 

-  LoNYN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
irank,  in  Quangsee.  Long.  106. 39.  E.  Lat. 
88.  57.  N. 

Loo,  a  town  of  the  Netherlinds,  in  West 
Flanders,  with  1400  inhabitants,  10  miles 
N.N.W.ofYpreP. 

LooGHOoIsr.ANDS,  Called  by  Mr  Maclcod 
IiEwcHEw,and  by  others  Liqukq,  or  Lieou- 
xiou,  a  group  situated  in  the  Easteni  ocean, 
%o  the  south  of  Japan,  and  about  400  or 
500  miles  to  the  east  of  China.  They  con- 
41181  of  36  islands,  of  which,  however,  only 
;pnc,  called  the  Great  Loochoo,  is  of  very 
considerable  dimensions,  being  about  50 
ifniies  long,  and  from  18  to  15  broad.  It 
Vaa  very  imperfectly  known  to  Europeans, 
iill  visited  by  captains  Maxwell  and  ^all, 
m  their  rettira  from  the  late  embassy  to 


<%ina ;  but  the  accounts  since  published  by 
captain  Hall  and  Mr  M?icleod,  are  extreme- 
ly interesting.  The  climate  and  soil,  of  this 
island  seem  to  be  among  the  happiest  on 
the  globe.  The  sea  brecees,  which,  from 
its  situation  in  the  midst  of  an  immen*:e 
ocean,  blow  continually  over  it,  presenc 
it  fVora  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold ; 
while  its  configuration,  rising  in  the  centre 
into  considerable  eminence?^  supplies  it 
with  rivers  and  streamlets  of  excellent 
water.  The  verdant  lawns  and  romantic 
ncencry  of  Tinian  and  Juan  Fernandez,  are 
displayed  here  in  higher  perfection  ;  culti- 
vation being  added  to  the  beauties  of 
nature.  The  fruits  and  vegetable  produc- 
tions are  of  the  most  exquisite  nature,  and 
those  of  distant  regions  are  found  flourish- 
ing together.  The  orance  and  the  lime, 
the  banyan  of  India,  and  the  Norwegian  fir, 
all  thrive  in  Loochoo.  The.chief  bliject  of 
cultivation  is  rice,  the  fields  of  which  are 
kept  extremely  neat,  and  the  furrows  re- 
gularly arranged  by  a  plough  of  a  simple 
construction:  irrigation  is  also  practised. 
They  have  also  a  very  nourishing  species  of 
sweet  potatoe.  The  animal  creation  is 
generally  of  diminutive  size,  their  bullocks 
seldom  weighing  more  than  350  lbs.  though 
plump  and  well  conditidned,  and  the  beef 
excellent;  their  goats  and  jngs  are  also 
diminutive,  but  the  poultry  large  and  ex- 
cellent. The  bull  is  chiefly  used  in  agri- 
culture. These  islands  are  not  infested  by 
any  wild  animals. 

The  whole  coast  of  Loochoo  is  surround- 
ed with  coral'  rcef^,  that  singular  forma- 
tion which  seems  to  be  fast  extending  over 
the  whole  of  the  Pacific.  At  low  tide, 
when  the  coral  rock  rises  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  it  appears  compact,  hard,  and 
dry  ;  but  when  the  wave  begins  to  wash  over 
it,  the  coral  worms  protrude  themselves 
from  their  secret  holes,  and  in  a  short  time 
the  whole  surface  of  the  rock  appears  in 
motion.  These  insects,  as  is  well  known, 
add  continually  to  the  fitbric  they  have 
reared ;  but  as  soon  as  they  have  brought  it 
above  the  surfaoe  of  the  water,  they  cannot 
raise  it  higher,  and  then  extend  it  in  a  late- 
ral direction,  the  w^lls  still  continuing  per- 
pendicular. 'Hiese  POcks  being  thus  nearly 
level  with  the  water,  are  extremely  daii«^»r- 
ous  to  the  ntartner ;  and  an  English  vessel 
had  very  nearly  struck  on  one  of  them. 
There  are,  however,  several  excellent  h.ir- 
bours  on  the  coast  of  Loochoo,  particularly 
one,  which  may  advantageouny  compare 
with  the  celebrated  one  of  Port'  Mahon  in 
M inorca.  1 1  afibrds  every w^licre  a  sufficien  t 
depth  of  water  for  the  lar^st  ships,  witli 
safe  anchorage.  It  is  even  preferable  to 
Port  Mahon;  in  having  two  communica- 
tions with  the  sea,  instead  of  one.     Us, 
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Inab  consist  of  high  Todcs,  '  eveigrown 
with  difflbiiig  pLmts  and  flowers. 

T!i<  most  interesting  objecu,  howefer^ 
vltiiii  (best  i&laiMls  present,  arc  the  inha-^ 
Utati.    In  stature  they  are  dimlnotiTej 
thriTHage  hdglit  of  the  men  not  exceed- 
ing  five  Idet  two  inches.    They  are,  how- 
C¥tr,  strong,  well  made,  and  athletic.    They 
^  Boc  araear  to  be  of  Chinese    origin^ 
baring  noihing  of  the  elongated  and  drowsy 
ne  which  characterises  that  nation.    Al- 
taoogh  they    have    been  long  tributary 
to  the  Chinese,    and  have  mixed   freely 
vith  them,  both  their  natural  features  and 
dis{iod2iMi  remain  qoite  distincL     Their 
liacaraents  and  appearance  indicate  a  descent 
fi«}  Jspan  or  Corca,  particularly  the  lat- 
ter onmtrv.    In  complexion  they  are  quite 
a  fair  ss  tne  natives  of  Spain  or  Portugid. 
Their  disposition  appears  to  be  peculiarly 
pj.  g^aiiM,  and  amiable.    During  the  stay 
of  the  Eiiglisli   upon    their    coast,    they 
hvishcd  upon  them  every  species  of  courtesy 
sdJ  hospitality,    and  at  their    departure, 
sude  dononstrations  of  deep  grief,    that 
v«ne  quite  affecting.    They  seemed  to  be 
ffiUA  with  a  natural  politeness,  so  easy  and 
■Qstodied,  as  to  make  every  one  consider 
them  as  his  friends.     They  shewed  also  a 
sttoisl  good    breeding.      Their   manners 
vere  gende  and   respectful ;    they  bowed 
vhenever  they  spoke  to  the  English,  un« 
C9Tered  their  heads  in  tlicir  presence,  and 
in  drinking,  bowed  to  all  round.     They 
oopiied  proviaioiu  and  every  thing  wantal, 
imatDg  all  payment.    This  kiiuTnesswas 
•eooopanledy   however,    with  that  strong 
STtraon  to  receive  strangers  into  their  coun- 
tiy,  which  is  characteristic  of  Clnoa,  Ja« 
pni,   and  all  the  neighbouring    regions. 
Although  eager  to  cultivate  the  intimacy  of 
tbe  English  on  board  their  ships,  they  evad- 
ed for  a  fortnight  any  thing  which  could 
lad  to  their  coming  on  shore.    The  Eng- 
iiih  at  last  pressed  it  in  such  a  manner,  that 
they  eould  not  revise    without  an  open 
^cich :  they  were  then  received,  and  hoepi- 
t>hly  entertained,  aiid  repeated  visits  were 
^changed.      They  never  admitted  them, 
however,  into  the  interior  of  their  town, 
itti  even  limited  their  walks  to  a  certain 
^•W'    When   any  attempt  was  made  to 
F>^  these  bcuodsy  the  sentinels  interpoaed^ 
^  by  rude  force,  but  by  a  polite  requef^t, 
udbyrepresentiug  the  reproach  which  would 
^  upou  themselves,  if  tlie  orders  of  tike 
«BWt*were  transgressed,     dome  overtures 
joe  inade  for  an  audience  with  the  king  ; 
»it  this  was  deddned,  on  the  ground  that  no 
^^y  «r  letters  were  brought  fVom  the 
rag  M  En^and,  to  whom,  however,  the 
»«g  of  Loochoo  wrote  a  letter,  which  is 
•aid  to  have  been  txpressed  in  very  courte- 
«»  and  respectful  t^rpss,  but  which  was 


unluckily  lost  in  the  Alceste.  The  Lo(k 
chops  shewed  none  of  that  superciUouSr 
uride  which  distinguishes  the  Chinese. 
When  captain  Maxwell  toasted  their  king» 
they  appeared  highly  gratifitd,  and  in  re^ 
turn  gave  tlie  king  of  England,  whom  they 
appeared  to  consider  as  at  least  bis  equal. 
1  hey  appeared  to  live  with  each  other  in  a. 
very  sodal  and  friendly  manner,  holding 
fVequent  pic-nic  parties  in  the  fields,  the 
dinner  being  carried  about  in  little  japanned 
boxes,  with  sliding  drawers,  and  fastened  ta  ' 
the  end  of  a  bam  boo.  The  <iin  ner  with  which 
the  English  were  entertained^  consisted  of 
hard  bculedf  eggs,  coloured  and  ^ced,.  fish 
dried  in  butter,  sliced  pork  smoked,  sliced 
pigs  liver;  then  tea,  which  being  new,, 
tasted  like  an  infusion  of  hay.  A  dish  Gon-» 
sisting  of  a  mass  of  .coarse,  soft,  black 
sugar,  wrapped  up  in  unbailed  dough,  and 
powdered  over  with  rice  flour,  dyed  yellow,, 
was  the  only  un)ialatah]e  out ;  cakes  in 
various  shape8>  with  something  like  cheese^ 
compIete«l  the  entertainment ;  the  intervals 
of  which  were  filled  up  with  sackee,  pipes 
and  tobacco;  and  every  tiling  passed  off 
with  the  greatest  good  humour  and  jollity. 
The  English  saw  also  si)ecimens  of  their 
dancing,  which  might  ratncr  be  called  hop- 

Eiug,  as  they  jump  about  on  one  foot, 
eeping  tlie  other  up,  clapping  their  hands, 
and  niaking  a  number  of  extravagant  mo- 
tions ;  at  the  same  time  singing  the  tune  to 
which  they  daiu:e.  l^his,  according  to 
European  iileas,  was  their  only  ungraceful 
motion. 

The  Loochoos  appear  to  be  4isthiguish- 
cd  for  estimable  as  wcU  i^s  for  agreeable 
Qualities.  Their  chiefs  informed  the  Engliidi 
tlmt  there  wa»  little  risk  of  any  thing  lx*ing 
stolen  by  the  lower  ranks,  but  at  the  same 
time  bef^ed  them  to  keep  iron  implements 
out  of  tlieir  way,  as  tike  greatest  temptation. 
Altr.ough,  however,  this  could  not  be  done 
thoroughly,  not  a  single  instance  of  theft 
oceurr^  during  the  whole  stay  of  the  ships* 
One  striking  peculiarity  consists  in  tlieir 
being  apparently  quite  strangers  to  the  use 
of  anns,  so  that  the  musquetry  and  shot  of 
the  English  were  objects  of  great  wonder 
to  them*  They  appear  to  have  been  shock- 
ed, however,  to  see  them  shooting  the 
birds,  but  merely  made  a  gentle  request 
that  they  would  desist^  saying,  that  they 
were  glad  to  see  tliem  flying  about  their 
houses,  and  pfiering  at  the  same  time  a 
larger  provision  of  fowls.  Earlier  accounts 
give  a  different  statement  on  this  subject, 
and  represent  them  as  not  only  using,  but 
manufacturing  arms;  Mr  Mucleod,  how- 
ever, supposes  that  the  Chinese,  after  con- 
quering, may  have  disiirmed  them.  They 
appeared  also  to  have  no  money ;  and,  from 
every  thing  that  could  be  fiec;i  oj.^heard^ 
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wer^  ignorant  even  of  its  use :  they  set  no 
talue  upon  Spanish  dolkrs.  These  two 
wants  being  afterwards  reported,  are  said 
to  have  exdted  the  peculiar  soeptidani,  the 
one  of  Bonaparte^  and  the  other  of  the 
British  chancellor  of  the  exchequer. 

The  female  sex  in  Loochoo  were  eaxt^ 
ftJly  withheld  from  the  view  of  Europeans, 
though  they  did  i^t  appear  otherwise  to  be 
very  dosdy  confined.  The  men  assured 
the  English  that  polygamy  was  not  practis- 
ed, as  in  China^  and  was  even  held  in 
abhorrence;  and  that  the  parties  had  op- 
portunities of  seeing  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  each  other  before  marriage. 
The  diief  attempt  at  ornament  in  dress  is 
in  their  hair,  which  is  turned  up  on  all 
sides  to  the  crovm  of  the  head,  and  there 
tied  down;  the  part  which  rises  beyond 
the  &stening  or  string,  being  formed  into  a 
litde  ornamented  top  knot  Their  clothes 
consist  d^iefly  of  a  loose  robe,  with  white 
sleeves,  and  a  broad  sash  round  the  middle. 
The  ladies  are  said  to  wear  the  robe  with- 
out the  sash.  The  grandees  or  public 
officers  are  distinguished  by  dieir  caps,  of 
which  there  are  rour  gradations,  according 
to  the  colour ;  pink  oeing  esteemed  the 
most  honourable. 

The  sdenoe  of  the  Loochoos  appean  to 
have  been  derived  originally  from  Japan, 
end  subsequently  from  China.  Their  own 
language,  however,  continues  to  be  a  dialect 
of  the  Japanese ;  but  they  have  Chinese 
books,  whidi  are  studied  by  the  more 
learned.  Their  practice  in  medidne  seems 
derived  from  China.  A  Loochoo  physician 
having  offered  his  services  to  one  of  the 
English,  arrived  with  a  little  japanned  box, 
in  which  there  were  a  number  of  compart- 
ments, containing  about  a  hundred  and 
eighty  different  artides ;  chiefly,  however, 
simples,  being  the  rooto,  seeds,  and  dried 
flowers  of  his  own  country. 

The  capital  of  Great  Loochoo,  and  of 
the  archipelago,  is  Kintching,  situated 
about  five  miles  from  its  port  of  Napa- 
kiang.  The  English  were  not  allowed  to 
approach  it;  but  they  saw  it  beautifrdly 
situated  on  tlie  slope  of  a  hill ;  the  houses, 
intermingled  with  fine  trees,  rising  gently 
above  each  other,  and  the  king's  palace 
crowning  the  whole.  It  is  situated  in  Long. 
1S7.  52.  1.  £.   Lat.  26.  U.  N. 

Loo  Christy,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  East  Flanders,  with  SlOO  inha- 
bitants.   6  miles  N.  £.  of  Ghent. 

Look,  East,  a  market,  borough,  and 
seaport  town  of  England,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  county  of  Cornwall.  It  stands 
on  the  eastern  bank,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Looe,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
long,  narrow,  irr^ular  bridge,  of  15  arches. 
Thia  joini  the  town  to  West  Itooe,  on.  the 


oppodte  side.  The  lippeaxance  of  both  is 
uncomnionlypietiuieaque.  Abote  the  houses 
rises  the  low  embattled  tower  of  a  Httle 
chapel.  The  chapd  has  been  ktely  rebuilt. 
Here  is  s  mathematical  school,  fiiunded  in 
1776.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  pilchard  fishery,  and  an  in« 
considerable  coaating  trader  Population 
480.  63  miles  S.  W.  of  Exeter.  Long.  4. 
26.  W.  Lat.  15.  22.  N.— West  Looe  sends 
two  members  to  parliament.  This  privi- 
ly was  granted  hj  Edward  VI. ;  and  the 
right  of  election  is  vested  in  the  mayor,  aI-> 
dermen,  burgesses,  and  freemen,  the  nant* 
her  of  voters  bdng  about  53.  Population 
433. 

LooHOGoo,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
islands,  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocks. 
Long.  185.  36.  £.  Lat.  19.  41.  a 

LooKiAKG,  a  river  in  the  Binnan  do- 
minions. It  enters  the  province  ot  Ava^ 
flrom  the  Northern  mountains,  and  fidls  into 
the  sea  at  the  gulf  of  Martaban. 

Lookout,  Cape,  or  De  los  Destolos, 
a  point  of  land  on  the  east  coast  of  South 
America,  in  Long.  66.  9.  W.  Lat.  48. 24.  S. 

Lookout,  Cafe,  on  the  coast  oi  North 
Carolina,  is  the  southern  point  of  a  long, 
insulated,  and  narrow  slip  of  land,  eastward 
or  Core  sound.  Ita  north  point  fbrms  the 
south  side  of  Ocreoock  inlet,  whidi  leads 
into  Pamlico  sound.  It  lies  north-east  of 
Cape  Fear,  and  south  of  Cape  Hatteras,  in 
about  lat.  34.  50.  N.  It  had  an  excellent 
harbour,  which  has  been  filled  up  with  sand 
unoe  the  year  1777. 

Lookout,  Cafe,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Hudson's  bav,  in  New  South  Wales, 
E.  S.  E.  of  tne  mouth  of  Sevenn  river. 
Long.  84.  W.  Lat  56.  N. 

Lookout,  Cape,  a  cape  in  Hudson's 
bay.    Long.  89.  10.  W.  Lat.  55.  30.  N. 

Lookout,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Patagonia,  in  the  Atlantic  Lat.  48. 
32.  S. 

Lookout,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America.  Long.  236. 1 1.  £.  Lat. 
45.  32.  N. 

Lookout  Caeek,  a  small  stream  of  the 
United  States,  which  flows  into  the  Ten- 
nessee. 

Lookout,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  New  Holland.    Lat.  14.  51.  S. 

Lookout,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Holland.  Long,  according 
to  Flinders,  153.  SI.  £.    Lat  27.  27.  S. 

Loonohee,  a  town  of  the  Blrman  em- 
pire, situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Irrawuddy  river.  It  possesses  some  hand- 
some temples,  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade;  and  the  vidntty  produces  a  fine 
breed  of  cattle,  which  are  used  both  fijr 
draught  and  the  plough.  At  this  place  a 
ridge  of  rocks  exten&  across  the  riveo 
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petrified  cdde.  Long.  91.  M.  S.  Lat  19. 
41.  N. 

iooflNnKKx,  a  Tilh0B  ol  tlw  Netlier- 
huk,  with  1500  inhabitaiili.  4  miki 
&9LHr.ortlieHiffae. 

LdosE,  a  township  of  EngUnd,  in  Kant, 
tlaniet  &  firom  Maidalone.    Popnlation 

m. 

UofKiGiHA,  n  town  of  Hindoftan,  pro- 
iHceafBalMr^diitrieloflUnig^ur.  Long. 
H  ia  £.  Lai.  94.  SO.  N. 

Loan,  or  Bo&cBLOsir,  n  town  of  tlw 
Netherianda,  with  1400  inhabitanta.  14 
HkiN.N.W.  of  Liege. 

Lop,  ahkeof  CemnlAaia,  withadty 
of  die«iae  nameon  ita  banka,  on  thegieat 
antmntd  ftom  Caahgar  to  China.  It 
if  onaled  on  the  wcatern  aide  of  the  gieat 
dnot  of  Shamoi  or  CM,  which  inter- 
WMi  between  it  and  China.  According  to 
MneoPi^  the  canTana  usoally  stop  here 
ftr  SBBK  time,  in  order  to  prepare  for  eroaa- 
ia^  tiMi  Ifannidable  and  extenaiTe  waate. 
hi  preaeat  atate  and  poaition  are  bj  no 
■vaas  aoeniately  known. 

LorHAX,  NoaTB,  a  paridi  of  England, 
ia  Nofttk,  4  milea  8.  £.  fxmn  £aat  Har- 
liM.    Popoktion  6«8. 

LoniAv,  Sooth,  a  pariah  of  fing^nd, 
iaKoifbUt,  adjoining  the  foregdng.  Po- 
pnhtianTdl. 

LoYPEasoic>  a  YtUage  of  the  Nether- 
fan^  5  mllca  W.  of  DelftyL  Popola- 
lioaiooo. 

LomnGTOw,  a  panah  of  Eng^boid,  in 
fldflp,  9  mOca  ftom  Wem.  Fipdation 
M. 

LoQoms,  or  LooDiasa,  Poiktk  db,  a 
ope  on  the  west  ooaat  of  France.  Long. 
S.S4.W.    Lat.48.48.N.  • 

LoKA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  proTinoe 
if  aerille,  on  the  Goadalquitir,  with  SOW 
fabbitsata.    8  milea  N.  of  Caraona. 

LoaA,  a  river  of  Chili,  whidi  falls  into 
the  FkiHc  ocean,  in  lat.  34.  46.  S.-— There 
11  a  aettiemeit  of  the  aame  name  on  ita 


LoaAXiaa  CasBK,  a  tributary  stream  of 
^  Gnat  Miami,  in  North  Ameriea,  which 
4Ds  into  it,  130  milea  above  its  oonflneaee 
nidi  the  CMuo.  It  ia  navigable  for  boaU 
SOni&ea. 

Loaaoa,  or  Lxkba,  a  town  of  Tunis,  in 
AAn,  ItuAf  aituated  on  an  eminence,  the 
mtamt  Lforiims  Colaiua, 

LoacA,  a  considenble  town  of  Spain,  in 
Aepiorinoe  of  Marda,  on  the  Sangonera, 
It  ii  divided  into  the  Uj^ier  and  Lower 
Tewii,  of  wliidi  the  former  haa  narrow, 
•aoked,  and  HI  paved  atreeta;  the  latter  ia 
lenkriy  end  neatly  built.  It  haa  two  aob- 
ansand  apoimlation  of  about  29,000,  bat 
'.  Jt  coptaina  9  chujrchea 


md  levaral  monaateriea.  The  chief  mailB- 
iietorea  are  tlioae  of  saltpetre,  which  are 
of  great  extent  The  pnblie  walka  ate 
heaatiM  and  extenaive :  the  parade  for  the 
militia  ia  apadooa,  and  ia  reaorted  to,  after 
innaet,  aa  a  walk.  The  conventa  moat 
iporthy  of  attention,  are  thoee  of  St  Jago 
and  St  Domingo.  In  the  great  drarch,  the 
ihmt  ia  elegant,  and  the  columna  name- 
rooa.  The  inhabitanta  are  chiefly  deaoen^ 
ante  of  the  converted  Moon.  In  1909^ 
the  town  and  iu  environa  auifered  material 
iigury  from  the  barating  of  a  reaervoir  ia 
the  neighbonrhoodp  whidi  oontauied  a  vaat 
body  of  water,  for  .the  purpose  of  irr^^ 
tkm.  40  milea  W.  S.  W.  of  Morda,  and 
47  W.  of  Carthagena.  Long.  1. 88.  W. 
Lat  37. 85.  N. 

LoacB,  LoaicB,  or'LAuaACB,  a  town 
of  Upper  Auatria,  on  a  river  of  the  aame 
name,  near  the  Eni,  bnilt  on  the  aite  of 
Jjoureacum* 

LoacH,  or  LoaicR,  a  small  town  of  Ger- 
many, 18  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Mentz. 

LoacH,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg,  8  milea 
W.  of  Gemond.    Population  1800. 

Loan  Eooecumb's  Iblakd,  or  New 
Sark,  one  of  Queen  Charlotte'a  iBlands,*in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about  10  milea 
long,  and  3  broad.  Long.  165.  14.  £• 
Lat  U.  10.  S. 

Loan  Hooi>'a  Canal,  an  inlet  in  the 
gulf  of  New  Geoigia,  discovered  and  ex- 
amined by  captain  Vancouver,  about  40 
milea  in  length  fiom  north  to  aouth,  and  S 
in  Inreadth.  Towards  the  north  it  com- 
municatee with  Admiralty  inlet;  on  the 
aouth  it  ia  doaed  by  the  land. 

Loan  Howa'a  Gaour,  a  duater  of  islands 
in  the  Pkuaflc  ocean,  disoovered  by  captain 
Hunter,  in  the  year  1791.  Thir^-two  of 
theae  islanda  were  distinctly  counted  from 
the  maat-head,  bearing  north-west  half 
north,  to  north-eaat  half  eaat;  many  of 
them  at  such  a  diatanoe,  aa  made  it  pro- 
bable the  whole  number  waa  not  seen. 
Some  of  the  men  who  appeared  in  a  boat, 
were  a  stout,  clean,  well  made  people,- of 
a  dark  copper  colour ;  their  hair  was  tied  in 
a  knot  on  the  back  of  their  head,  and  they 
seemed  to  have  some  method  of  taking  off 
their  beards ;  for  they  anpeared  as  if  quite 
dean  shaved ;  but  they  nad  an  ornament 
conaisling  of  a  number  of  friiM;es,  likesn 
artificial  beard,  whidi  waa  fostened  on 
between  the  nose  and  mouth,  and  dose 
under  the  noee:  to  that  beard  hung  a  row 
of  teeth,  which  save  them  the  appearance 
of  having  a  mouth  lower  than  thenr  natural 
one.  They  had  holea  run  through  the  sidea 
of  the  noee.  into  the  passage,  into  which, 
aa  well  oa  through  the  aeptum,  were  thuriC 
pieoea  of  reed  or  bone.  Their  arms  and 
thighs  were  vaaiked  in  tbe  BwnDcr  deicribed 
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by  captain  Cookj  of  some  of  the  nadvea  of 
the  island  he  viaited  in  these  aeas,  called 
tatooing,  and  some  were  {lainted  with  red 
and  white  streaks.  They  wore  a  wrapper 
round  their  middle.  Their  canoe  was  about 
40  feet  ]#iig :  it  was  badly  made,  and  had 
^11  outrigger.  The  islands  appeared  very 
thickly  covered  wi^  wood,  among  which  tlie 
cocoa-nut  was  very  distinguishable.  Long. 
,169.  24.  E.   Lat  a.  30.  S. 

Lord  North's  Island,  a  smaU,  low,  and 
uninhabited  island  in  the  Pacidc  ocean,  so 
called  in  U  8 1.  1 1  has  also  been  called  A-e* 
t>U's  Islaml  and  Johnstoti  s  litla/nL  Long. 
131.  12.  K.   I^t.  3.  8.  N. 

LoRUNZA  DojNKA,  a  smsU  river,  of  tlie 
province  of  Buenos  Ayrcs,  which  enters 
the  mouth  of  the  Plata. 

LoiiENZANA,  San  Vicente  db,  a  city 
of  Spanish  America,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Ouatiraula^  50  leagues  from  Guatunala,  tlie 
capital. 

Loa£NZEN,  St,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
states^  in  the  Tyrol,  on  the  lUenz.  Po* 
pulation  2100.  2  miles  S.  VV.  #f  Bru- 
necken. 

Lorenzo,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  opposite  the 
port  of  Callao,  inhabited  by  some  Indiau 
fishermen.     Lat.  12.  4.  S. 

Lorenzo,  San,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  i>rovince  of  New  Biscay,  estimated  to 
contain  500  inhabitants.  This  place  may 
be  termed  the  vineyard  of  Cohahuila,  the 
whole  population  pursuing  no  otlier  occu- 
pation than  the  cultivation  of  the  grape. 
Its  gardens  are  delightfully  intersiierBed 
with  figs,  vines,  apricots,  and  a  variety  of 
fruits,  which  are  produced  in  the  torrid  zone. 

Lorenzo,  St,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  state,  3  miles  W.  ^^.  VV. 
uf  Bolsena. 

Lohc:nzo,  St,  a  small  town  of  Istria, 
at  the  source  of  the  river  Lemo. 

Lorenzo,  St,  a  small  island  of  the  gulf 
of  Califoniia,  between  the  coast  and  the 
island  of  Espiritu  Santo. — There  is  another 
small  island  of  the  same  name  witliin  it» 
and  nearer  the  coasti 

Lorenzo,  St,  a  river  of  the  island  of 
-St  Domingo,  which  rises  near  the  north 
coast  of  the  bay  of  Sanuma,  and  enters  the 
sea  in  that  bay. 

Lorenzo,  St,  a  settlement  of  South 
America,  in  Paraguay,  in  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  a  branch  of  the  Piratiny 
river.  Long.  54.  48.  30.  W.  Lat  2S.  27. 
24.  S. — Tliere  is  another  aetdement  of  the 
same  name  on  the  Paraguay,  about  5  miles 
S.E.  of  Assumption,  m  Long,  57.  37.  W. 
Lat.  25.  21.  14.  S. — There  are  nuineroua 
settlements  of  tlie  same  name  in  various 
parte  of  South  America,  wltich  arc  mostly 
iciQOBsiderable. 


S  LOB 

LoEBNZo,  8t,  a  rjver  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which 
runs  S.  S.  E.  and  enters  the  Plata. 

Lorenzo  de  Borrucas,  St,  a  town  of 
J^exico,  in  the  province  of  Costa  Rica,  65 
miles  S.  of  Carthago.  Long.  84.  6.  W. 
Lat.  9.  U.  N. 

Lorenzo,  Cape  St,  a  promontory  on 
the  east  coast  of  Sardinia.  Long.  9.  53.  £. 
Lat  39. 34.  N. 

Lorenzo,  Cape  St,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  South  America,  in  the  province 
and  government  of  GuayaquiL 

Lo&Eo,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
Venetian  province  of  Rovigo.  PopuUtioa 
9300.  4mile8£.  of  Adria. 

LoRETo,  a  settlement  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Paraguay,  situated  on  the 
east  shore  of  the  river  Parana,  in  Long.  55. 

34.  39.  W.  Lat.  27.  19.  58.  S.— There  are 
several  other  settlements  of  the  same  name 
in  various  parts  of  South  America ;  but  too 
inconsiderable  to  require  particular  notice.  . 

LoRETO,  a  military  fort,  and  princi^ 
place  of  all  the  missions  in  Caltfomia, 
founded  at  the  end  of  the  17  th  century,  by 
fitther  Ruhn,  the  astronomer  of  Ingolstadt. 

LoRETTO,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  Papal  state,  not  far  from  the  influit 
of  the  Musone  into  the  Adriatic.  It  is 
situated  on  a  commanding  eminence,  and 
enjovs  a  varie<l  and  delightful  prospect  on 
all  sides.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  rampart 
and  deep  ditch,  and  deifended  by  towers, 
without,  however,  being  of  sufficient 
strength  to  sustain  a  siege.  It  has  no  edi- 
fices particularly  distinguished  for  their 
architecture ;  and  the  principal  street  con- 
sists of  a  double  row  of  mean  shops.  It  is, 
however,  a  place  of  considerable  note,  and 
owes  its  celebrity  to  the  Santa  Olm,  or 
house  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  tlie 
Virgin  Mary  of  Nazareth,  which,  as  tradi- 
tion reports,  was  conveyed  in  1291,  by  a 
band  ot  angels,  from  Ualilee  to  Dalmatian 
and  subsequently  into  Italy.  The  precious 
relic  occupies  a  conspicuous  situation  in  the 
cathedral,  and  is  surrounded  with  a  case  of 
the  finest  marble,  ornamented  with  bas- 
relieis,  the  work  of  some  of  the  best  sculp- 
tors of  Italy.  The  Casa  contains  an  image 
of  the  V^irgm,  covered  with,  nrecious  stones. 
On  the  invasion  of  Italy  oy  the  Frendi 
republicans,  this  church,  like^  others,  was 
d(^i)oiled  of  its  treasures ;  even  the  image 
of  the  Virgin  was  removed  to  Paris,  but 
restored  in  1802.  The  town  has  fallen 
greatly  to  decay,  from  the  decrease  of  its 
pions  traffic  in  rosaries,  crosses,  &c.  Popu^ 
lation  6000,  12  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Anoo&'a; 
and  115  N.N.E.  of  Rome.     Long.  13. 

35.  16.  E.  Lat.  43.  27.  0.  N. 

LoRETTK,  La  Jlvhes  an  Indian  villago 
of  Lower  Canada,  about  9  miles  from  ij^ 
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^.  h  foontte  of  botweeo  40  and  sa  bouses, 
f  nttdpiUy  built  of  wood.  The  inhabitanu 
tf«.iboatSiO»  deici:iidunu  of  the  tribe  of 
tbetiaroos. 

iM^vWf  a  town  of  France,  in  Provence, 
uptTtveat  of  the  Var,  on  die  river  Argens, 
«ithi900  inhabitants.  15  miles  W.  of 
I  rtjos.    Long.  6.  36,  £.    Lat  43.  S».  N. 

L>iirA,  Sa9»ta  Cruz  i>e,  a  town  of 
>jjth  America,  in  the  kin^ra  of  New 
OffBuda,  and  province  of  CarthageDa. 

L'OatKNT,  a  considerable  seaport  in  the 
r  *th-«eit  of  Fraiioe,  department  of  the 
MoriMbaii.  aitivued  on  the  bay  of  Port 
Loais,  it  the  influx  of  the  small  river  Soorf. 
It  If  surrounded  by  good  fortifications,  and 
bdiU  wiih  great  regularity,  the  streets  being 
]  *>tfrt  stra^ht,  and  wide,  and  the  public 
vji-irei  spaotoua  and  handsome.  The 
hlrbonr  is  large  and  secure,  of  easy  access, 
vii  iiifficiently  deep  to  float  ships  of  war. 
loe  tTMle  of  L'Orient  was  formerly  very 
Hmruhiog,  for  which  it  was  indebted  to 
\M  FiroiSi  Bast  imlia  company,  who  made 
i:  the  principal  staiion  for  their  shipping, 
•nd  St  one  time  the  exclusive  eutreput  of 
i.v  ^oodi  imported  from  India.  It  was  also 
<vcUml  a  free  port  in  1784,  a  privil^e 
ubicb,  bowever,  was  abrogated,  with  all 
<  tbtr  czduaive  privileges,  at  the  revolution. 
h  has  sttU  some  trade,  particularly  with 
the  French  colonies ;  and  is  a  place  of  im* 
;  irtmoe,  on  accoimt  of  iu  magazizies  for 
:iie  use  of  the  royal  navy.  The  principal 
i.anu^kcture  is  of  salt.  L'Orient  is  quite  a 
ru  -lem  town,  having  been  built  since  1720. 
Is  1 1 46,  an  onsnccessful  attempt  was  nuulo 
.  i  it  by  some  British  ships,  under  the 
•Mnmsnd  of  general  Sinokir  and  admiral 
IcrfDck.  The  population  amounts  to  nearly 
N,(HiO.  340  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Paris. 
IcQg.  3.  SI.  8.  W.     Lat.  47.  45.  1 1.  N. 

i^ax,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in  Argyle- 
'lure^  about  SO  miks  in  length,  and  9  in 
trevlth;  bounded  on  the  east  by  Bread* 
^lame,  on  the  south  by  Loch  Etive,  which 
^foates  it  troro  Knapiiale,  on  the  ivest  by 
UK  soeaa  and  the  sound  of  Mull,  aik^  on 
iU  north  l^  Loch^ier  and  Moidart. 

LoBoux  Began N  on,  a  town  of  France^ 
•'trptrtmcai  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  on  tho 
Mouoon.      Population  8150. 

Loaovx  BoTTEREAC,  a  town  of  France, 
licptftraent  of  the  Loire  lnferieure,-on  the 
Uie.  PopuktMO  3000.  18  miles  £.  of 
Niotes. 

Lotoui,  a  village  of  Spain,  in  Mnrcia, 
oD  the  Segara,  near  MoUna.  45  miles  W. 
«fAliesnL 

LoaaACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Badem 
PoaoutMo  1900.    6  miles  N.  £.  of  Bale. 

UaaAix,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Marti- 
uco,  vhidi  runs  north-cast,  and  falls  into 
thf  AtLmiic. 

'«*».  ir,  f  AST  I. 


LoanaiKS,  an  extensive  country*  in  thA 
north-east  of  France,  Iving  between  Cham- 
pagne and  Alsace,  ana  di^'ided  at  present 
into  tlie  four  departments  of  La  Mouse,  La 
Moselle,  La  Meurthe,  and  Les  Vosges.  See 
'Meusf^  MmeiU^  Meurthe^  atnl  Vosges^  for 
the  statistics  of  the  respective  departments* 

Loaais,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Loiret,  with  1500  infaabiunta.  .8ft 
miles  B.  of  Orleans. 

LoxscH,  or  Laurisheim,  a  town  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  PopuliH 
tion  17U0.    6  miles  E.  of  \V'onns. 

Los  Alamos,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  tha 
intehdancy  of  Sonora,  between  the  Rio  del 
Puerto  aiul  the  Rio  Mayo.  Its  population 
is  estimated  at  7900.  « 

Los  EsTEROs  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
New  California,  or  New  Albion,  of  which 
the  shores  fail  back  about  5  miles  from  the 
oecan,  and  appear  to  be  much  eiq^s^.  Ita 
north  point,  called  Porto  del  Esteros,  ia 
about  IS  niiles  distant  from  its  southera 
point,  which  is  formed  by  steep  clifis  falling 
perpendicularly  into  tlie  sea.  Long,  of  tha 
north  pomt,  82i9.  82.  £.    LaL  35.  31.  N. 

Lose  Cr£sk,  a  river  of  Kentucky,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio,  Long.  83.  84.  W.  IaU 
37.  32.  N. 

LosLAU,  or  WoncisLAWiCE,  a  town  of 
Prussian  ^esia.      Population  1350. 

LosoNTZ,  a  town  of  Hungary,  and  qhief 
place  of  the  county  of  Neograd.  Popula* 
tion  2800.    34  miles  S.  E.  of  Altsohl. 

LossR,  a  river  of  Franocj  m  Gascon jj 
which  fdlls  into  the  Garonne. 

LossEN,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  Oder,  with  80O  inhabitants. 

Lossijs,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Moray- 
shire, which  passing  by  the  town  of  Elgin, 
fails  into  the  sea  at  Lossiemouth,  86  milef 
from  its  source. 

'  Lossiemouth,  a  village  of  Scotland,  si- 
tuated at  the  mouth  of  tlie,  above  river.  It 
is  the  seaport  of  Elgin,  from,  which  it  is 
distant  about  7  miles.  The  harbour  re- 
ceives vessels  of  80  tons  burden.  Popalo- 
tion  200. 

LossiK,  Great,  a  town  on  the  island  of 
Cherso,  in  the  gulf  of  Quamero,  in  the 
Adriatic,  with  1700  inhabitants. — Little 
Lossin  is  within  a  mile  of  it,  and  contaiiH 
1500  inhabiunts. 

LossNrrz,  a  town  of  Sokony,  in  the  circle 
of  Erzgebirg,  situated  on  a  hUl.  Popuia>» 
tion  3300.  50  miles  S.W.  of  Dresden. 
Long.  18.  37.  Ei  Lat.  50.  38.  N. 

LosTocK,  a  township  of  England^  ii^ 
Lancashiiejfiid  miles  W.  from  Great  Bqlton. 
Ponidation  540..     , 

LosTwrrH I KL,  a  borough,  market  town^ 
and  parish  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  stand- 
ing on  the  river  Fowey,  which  was  fonner- 
ly  navigable,  but  is  now  choaked  up  with 
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mtki.  It  has  a  tolerable  woollen  manuftc- 
ture.  The  county  courts  are  held  here ;  and 
there  is  a  handsome  church,  with  a  spire 
steeple.  Population  H25.  834  miles  W.S.W. 
from  London. 

LosvA,  a  considerable  river  of  Afiatic 
Russia,  which  passes  through  the  district  of 
Bereson,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk, 
and  fiOls  into  the  Sosra.  Ita  course  is  near- 
ly  150  miles. 

Lot,  a  department  in  the  south  of 
France,  oorreqKmding  to  the  old  district  of 
Quercy,  in  Guienne,  adjacent  to  the  de- 
partments of  the  Dordogne,  the  Aveyron, 
and  the  Upper  Garonne.  lu  extent  is 
2900  square  miles ;  iU  population  979,000. 
Itf  consists  throudiout  of  a  succession  of 
hill  and  dale ;  and  the  dtmate  being  mild, 
it  produces,  in  abundance,  com  in  the 
▼allies,  and  wine  on  the  eminences;  it 
contains  also  large  forests  of  chesnut 
trees. 

Lot  and  Garonnf,  a  department  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  including  the  Age- 
nois,  and  bounded  by  the  deportments  of 
i\te  Dordogne,  the  Lot,  the  Gers,  the 
Landes,  and  the  Gironde.  Its  territorial 
extent  is  2800  square  miles ;  ito  population 
326,000,  of  whom  nearly  30,000  are  Pro- 
testants. It  forms  an  elevated  plain,  in- 
terspersed with  low  hills,  and  traversed  by 
the  Garoime,  the  Lot,  the  Gers,  and  the 
Baise.  It  eigoys  as  fine  and  mild  a  climate 
as  any  part  of  France.  The  vallies  along 
the  Mnks  of  the  princiiiel  rivers  are  of  great 
fertility ;  but  of  the  eminencea  which  form 
the  otner  vallies,  many  consist  of  chalk, 
and  are  barren  and  naked.  The  west  of 
the  department  takes  in  a  small  part  of  the 
barren  territory  of  the  Landes.  Com  and 
^t  of  various  kinds  are  produced  here. 
The  wine,  though  not  of  the  first  quality, 
forms  an  article  of  export. 

Lot,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
among  the  Cevennes,  in  the  department  of 
the  Lozere,  and  joins  the  Garonne. 

LoTCHBOU,  a  town  of  Corea,  22  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Koangtcheou. 

Loth,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Sutherland,  extending  along  the  coast 
of  the  M«irav  frith,  14  miles  in  length,  and 
llrom  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  a  mile  in 
braiddi.    Population  1330. 

LoTH,a8man  river  of  Scotland,  in  Suthcr- 
laudahire,  which,  after  a  course  of  about 
16  miles,  ftlls  into  the  ocean. 

Lothian,  an  extensive  and  fi*rtile  district 
of  8oo4and,  now  divided  into  three  shires, 
Tis.£«t-Lothian,orHadd]ngUm8hire;  Mid- 
Lothian,  or  Edinburghshire;  and  Weat- 
LoUiian,  or  Linlithgowshire;  which  see. . 

Lotaosoaib,  a  small  island  of  Argyle- 
■hire,  in  Lodi  Linnhe. 

LoTHAT,  a  amall  river  of  Scotland^  in 
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Fifeahire,  which,  after  a  course  of  6  or  7 
miles,  falls  into  the  Leven. 

Lotien,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Houquang. 

LovATOVA,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Floies.  Long.  122.  60.  £« 
Lat  8.  30.  S. 

LouBcs,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde.  Population  2400.  9 
miles  N.  fi.  of  Bourdeaux. 

LoiroEAc,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Cotes  du  Nonl.  Popula- 
tion 1300.    25  miles  S.  of  St  Brieux. 

LouDov,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
shire, 9  miles  in  length,  and  firom  3  to  7 
in  breadth.    Population  3170. 

LouDOK,  a  town  of  France,  dqiartment  of 
the  Gard,  near  the  Rhone.  Popuhtion  2000. 

LounoN,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Virginia,  on  the  river  Potomac,  adjoui- 
in^  Fairfax,  Berkley,  and  Faquier  counties. 
It  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  20  brood.  Po- 
pulation 21 ,338.  Leesburg  is  the  chief  town. 

Loudon,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire. 
Population  1084.— Also  a  township  ot'Berk- 
shire  county,  Massachusetts. 

LouDUK,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Vienne.  It  had  at  one 
time  thriving  manufiictures  &t  woollens, 
which  have  greatly  declined.  Population 
6200.   28  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Poitiers. 

LovEKDEOEM,  a  towu  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Population  3800.  6  miles  N.  \V. 
of  Ghent 

LovENicH,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
with  1550  inhabitants.  6  miles  W.  of 
Cologne. 

LouER,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Dowletabad,  situated  on  the  iNUiks  of  the 
Gbirah  river.  Loug.7i.27.  E.  Lat. 20. 26.N. 

LovBRE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  Milanese  province  of  Bergamo,  on  the 
lake  of  Iseo.  Popuktion  3000.  14  miles 
N.  of  Iseo. 

LocoHBORouGH,  a  market  town  and  pa- 
rish of  £ngland,  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
couAty  of  Leicester,  situated  on  the  Soar, 
which  is  navinble  here,  and  hence  to 
Leicester.  The  Loughborough  canal  com- 
municates with  this  navigation  on  the  east, 
and  extends,  partly  by  rail-roads  acrusA 
the  county,  to  the  lime  and  cool  works. 
The  town  extends  about  a  mile  fVom  north 
to  south,  and  half  as  much  from  east  to  west. 
It  consists  of  one  principal  street,  with  four 
smaller  ones  crossing  at  right  anglea.  Many 
of  the  houses  have  an  M  and  irregular 
appearance;  but  great  improvements  are 
now  ^ing  on.  The  church  is  a  krge  pile 
of  building.  The  marketplace,  at  present 
confined,  and  much  hurt  in  appearmnoe  by 
some  old  houses,  is  to  be  improved^  by  re- 
moving some  (tf  the  buildings,  and  raising 
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mm  ma  bk  their  plaes.  Hoe  U  a 
tnS  aidoved  free  grumnar  .sdkool,  a  dia- 
HtfaMi  for  80  boys  and  90  i^rls,  and 
iBodaff-hoosea  for  the  Presbyterian  fia^ 
tio^  Qntes,  and  Weaheyan  Methodists. 
TW  duef  mannftetures  of  Looghboroiigh 
m  tfaK  of  stockings  and  cotton  spinning. 
The  Mm  eanaU  have  added  gieatly  to  the 
Wasv  of  the  town ;  and  the  coal  tntde 
ks  hoe  become  very  brisk  and  eatensive. 
Mrtet  on  Thtortday.  Bmulation  5400.  11 
aakt  N.  of  Leicester,  U  S.  of  Nottingham, 
mi  109  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

LoooBaomocGH  Cahal,  an  inlet  on  the 
«BtflMBt  of  North  America,  in  the  gulf  of 
Oeoipi,  about  SO  milea  long  and  1  broad, 
Ittveen  ileep  and  nearly  peq[iendiai]ar 
MnrtttOf.  The  entrance.  Long.  834.  S5. 
KlM.S0.9r.  N. 

LoooHsar's  Creek,  a  tribntary  stream 
sf  tite  Ohio,  which  it  enters  bdow  the 
Big  XaoBi,  from  whieh  it  is  distant  11  mOes. 
It  vatos  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  is  50 
ywb  wide  at  its  month,  and  40  miles  long. 
Looovov,  x.'OfGNON,  s  rivcr  of  France, 
dtprtment  of  the  Donbs,  whidi,  after  a 
OMDKof  65  miles,  fidls  into  the  Saone>  near 


LouGHoa,  a  small  town  of  Wales,  on  the 
vcAcni  boiider  of  Glamorganshire,  plea- 
sntly  ntuated  on  the  Loughor.  It  has  the 
mk  of  a  borough,  and  joins  with  tlie 
alhcn  to  retom  the  member  for  Caerdiff. 
Theie  is  an  extenaiTe  coal  work  here.  The 
nvcr  is  ibrdable  two  hours  before  low  and 
^jk  water.  Here  was  formerlv  a  square 
cHOe,  the  walla  of  which  stUi  remain. 
Kenan  coins  have  ooeasionalhr  been  found 
koe;  and  to  the  eastward  or  die  town  are 
ttiD  the  vestiges  of  two  Roman  encamp- 
MM;  IVipul^km  901.  SmtlesN.W.  of 
Svuses,  and  912  W.  of  London.  Long. 
4.3.\r.  Lat.51.40.  N. 

LouGHacA,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
osmty  of  Galway,  agreeably  situated  on  an 
^ineaee,  cooinuniiding  a  pleassnt  prospect 
«f  the  lake  whence  it  derives  its  name.  It 
h  a  wdl  built  town,  and  baa  a  church,  whieh 
k  a  plain,  spadoos  structure.  Some  flrag- 
tteiits  also  of  an  okl  castle  still  exist.  15 
ttilesS.?r.orGalway. 

LocoasHiNKBT,  s  Tillage  of  Ireland,  in 
^  county  of  Dublin.  It  has  a  snacious 
^>^our,  and  an  unfinished  pier.  Tnere  is 
*nck copper  mine  near  it. 

LouGBTON,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Es- 
tt>  134  mOea  N.E.  from  St  Paul's,  Un- 
M.    FopoIatioB  733. 

LouBAMs,  a  town  of  France,  department 
^^  Upper  Saooe,  situated  on  a  peninsula, 
gwMd  Vf  the  Hirers  Seille,  VaOIere,  and 
2*kBaa.  It  has  some  manuikctures  of  cloth, 
nfobtionaooo.   S8  milea  N.  £.  of  Maoon. 

Uiriv,  I  town  of  Fnnoe^  department  of 


the  Two  Seyresi     Fapuhtkm  1500.    S8 
miles  N.  W.  of  Pdtiera. 

Louis,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
Keiguelen'a  Land.  Long.  08«  18.  E.  Lat. 
49. «.  S. 

Lours,  6t,  a  district  and  town. on  the 
south  skle  of  the  isbind  of  St  Domingo. 
The  district  is  divided  into  three  oarishes. 
The  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of^a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  oppodte  a  number  of  small 
isles,  which  shelter  the  bay  on  the  south  to- 
wards the  ocean.  Two  roads  lead  to  this 
place  fVom  Port  au  Prince,  fVom  which  it  is 
70  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  Long.  73.  31.  30. 
W.  Lat  18.  15.  N.  ^ 

Louis,  St,  a  district  of  the.Misaouri  ter* 
ritory,  in  the  United  Sutes,  W.  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  S.  of  tlfe  Missouri.  Popular 
tion  S507. 

Louts,  St,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  capita!  of  the  Minonri  territory. 
It  is  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mi»- 
sissippi,  18  miles  by  water  below  the 
junction  of  the  Missouri,  and  14  above  that 
of  the  Merrimack.  The  lituatioa  of  the 
town  IB  elevated,  pleasant,  and  healthy. 
The  ground  on  whidi  it  stands  rises  gi»- 
dually  from  the  first  to  the  second  huik. 
Three  streets  run  parallel  with  the  river, 
and  are  intersected  by  a  numbes  of  others 
at  right  angles.  The  town  extends  alons 
the  river  about  two  miles*  The  second 
bank  is  about  40  icet  higher  than  the  plain 
on  which  the  town  is  chiefly  built,  and  af- 
•  fords  a  fine  riew  of  the  town  and  river.  On 
this  bank  stand  the  fortifications,  erected  in 
early  times  for  the  defence  of  the  place. 
The  town  contains  a  Roman  Catholic  chapel, 
a  theatre,  a  bank,  and  two  printiuff  offloes, 
from  each  of  whidi  is  issued  a  weekly  news- 
paper. The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  but 
many  are  built  of  stone,  and  are  white  wash- 
ed ;  but  few  of  them  are  handsome.  Most 
of  the  houses  are  fbmished  with  a  large 
garden.  St  Louis  was  first  established  in 
1 764.  It  is  at  present  in  a  state  of  rapid  tm» 
provement,  flut  increasing  in  population  Mid 
trade.  Ita  situation  is  advantageous  and  in- 
terestinff,  being  more  central  with  rmrd  to 
the  whole  territory  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  than  any  other  conmerable  town ; 
and  uniting  the  advantages  of  the  three 
grest  rivers,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  Illi* 
nois,  it  will  probably  become  a  large  city, 
and  be  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce. 
The  country  around,  and  west  of  St  Louis 
fbr  the  disunoe  of  15  miles,  is  an  extended 
prairie  of  a  verv  luxuriant  soil.  Population 
3000.  988  miles  from  Waahington.  Long. 
80.  36.  W.  Lat  38.  36.  N. 

Louis,  St,  a  seaport  of  the  island  of  His* 
paniola,  on  the  north  coast.  In  1797  it  was 
ruined  by  a  hurricfuio.  5  miles  S.  £•  of 
Cape  Fraofoii. 
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hotfUL,  8t»  ft  dty  of  Smilii  Amcrict,  and 
the  chief  town  of  the  kknd  of  Mamnhasi, 
on  tibe  eont  of  Brasil.    It  is  the  veridence 
of  a  captain-g^eral,  and  llie  aeeof  a  faiifaoi^ 
It  is  huilt  upon  very  ui^equal  ground,  com- 
mencing from  the  water's  edge,  and  extaid- 
ing  to  the  distanee  of  ahout  1|  mile.    It 
covers  a  large  space  in  proportion  to  ita  po- 
pulation ;   hot  it  is  built  in  a  straggling 
manner,  and  it  compolses  some  hroad  streets 
and  sqoara.    This  gives  it  an  airy  appear- 
ance, which  is  particularly  pleasant  in  ao 
warm  a  olimate.    The  streets  are  mostly 
paved ;  hut  are  out  of  repair.    The  bouses 
^aie  many  of  them  neat  and  pretty,  and  one 
story  in  height    The  churches  are  nume- 
rous; and  there  are  likewise  Franciscan, 
Carmelite,  and  other 'convents.    The  plases 
of  worship  are  gaudily  decorated  in  the  in- 
side ;  but  no  plan  of  arehitectnte  is  lumed 
at  in  the  formation  of  the  buildings  them- 
selves, with  the  exception  of  the  convents, 
which  preserve  the  regular  features  apper- 
taining to  such  edifices.    The  governor's 
palace  stands  upon  rising  ground,  not  far 
from  the  water  aide,  with  the  front  towards 
the  town.   It  is  a  long  onifbrm  stone  build- 
ing, of  one  story  in  height  The  principal  en- 
trance is  wide,  but  without  a  portico.    The 
western  end  joins  the  town-hall  and  prison, 
which  appoaar  to  be  part  of  the  same  edifice ; 
and  the  oUong  piece  of  grmmd  in  ita  front, 
covered  with  grass,  gives  to  it  on  the  whole 
a  handsome  and  striking  appearance.    One 
end  of  this  is  open  to  the  harbour,  and  to  a 
fort  in  the  hollow,  close  to  the  water ;  the 
other  extremity  is  nearly  closed  by  the  ca- 
thedral.   One  side  is  almost  taken  up  with 
.the  palaee  and  other  public  bnilding^,  and 
the  opposite  space  is  occupied  by  dwelling- 
houses  and  streets  leading  down  into  other 
parts  of  tha  dty.    The  ground  upon  which 
the  whole  place  stands,  is  composed  of  a  soft 
red  stone ;  so  that  the  smaller  streets  lead- 
ing fVom  the  town  into  the  country,  some 
of  which  are  not  paved,  are  full  of  gullies, 
throng  which  the  water  runs  in  the  rainy 
season.    These  streets  are  formed  of  houses 
consisting  only  of  the  ground  floor,  and  hav- 
ing thatched  roofs ;  the  windows  ai^e  with- 
out glass,  and  the  dwellings  have  a  most 
mean  and  shabby  appearance.     The  city 
contains  a  custom-hou^e  and  treasury  ;  the 
former  is  small,  but  was  quite  large  enough 
for  the  business  of  ttie  place,  until  lately. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  a  creek  in  the 
island,  and  is  to  be  entered  from  the  hay  of 
St  Marcos.    The  channel  is  of  sufficient 
depth  for  common  sized  merchant  ships; 
but  is  very  narrow,  and  not  to  be  entered 
•vrithout  a  pilot.    Opposite  to  the  town  the 
water  is  shallow  at.tnc  ebb.    Population, 
including  negroes,  of  which  the  proportion  is 
grcat,12,000.  Long. 43.37. W.  Iiat.S.30.9. 
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Louis,  St,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
formed  at  the  jwiction  of  the  Ottawa  with 
the  St  Lawrence.    It  is  IS  miles  long,  by 

6  broad* 
Loots,  St,  a  e6nMerMe  river  of  North 

America,  which  has  its  source  near  the  east- 
ern head  waters  of  the  Mississippi,  and  falls 
into  Lake  Superior,  on  the  west  shore.  It 
is  navigable  ISO  niileB.  Long.  9U&2.  W. 
Lat.  46.  44.  N. 

LoDis,  St,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
which  falls  into  thoriver  St  Lawrence,  where 
its  waters  form  Lake  St  Louis, 

Louis  Bat,  St,  a  small,  compact,  bean- 
tif\il  bay,  in  West  Florida,  having  about 

7  feet  water.  It  is  18  miles  from  the  Rc- 
golets,  and  06  from  the  bay  of  Biloxi.  The 
knd  near  it  is  of  a  light  soil,  and  good 
for  pasture.  There  were  sevml  aettlefs 
formerly  on  it,  but  in  the  year  1767,  the 
Chactaw  Indians  killed  their  cattle,  aod 
obliged  them  to  remove. 

l^uis,  Fokt,  an  important  harried  fort- 
ress in  the  north-east  or  France,  in  Alsace. 
situated  on  the  island  of  Giessenheim,  on 
the  Rhine,  and  constructed  by  Vauban  in 
1666.  It  was  taken  in  November  1793,  by 
the  Austrians,  who  blew  up  the  works  on 
their  retreat  next  year;  but  the  French 
soon  after  restored  them  to  their  or^nal 
strength.     12  miles  £.  of  Haguenau. 

Louis  IsukNOS,  St,  smaH  islands  in  the 
river  St  Lawjcnce.  Long.  73.  30.  W.  Lat. 
45.  93.  N. 

Loots,  Mokt,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  9  miles 
£.S.£.  of  Tours. 

Louis,  Mont,  a  fortified  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Eastem  Pyrenees,  15 
miWW.8.W.ofPrades. 

Louis,  PoaT^  a  maritime  place,  with  a 
eonsklerable  port,  on  the  west  coast  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Morbihan,  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river  Blavet 

Louisa,  a  strong  seaport  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Finland,  situ- 
ated on  the  north  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Fin- 
land. 30  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Helsing&rs. 
Long.  96.  16.  £.    Lat.  60.  87.  N. 

Louisa,  a  county  in  the  central  part  of 
Virginia,  bounded  north  by  Orange  awl 
Spottsylvania  counties,  east  by  Hanover 
county,  souUi  by  Goochland  and  Flu- 
vanna counties,  and  west  by  Albemarle 
county.  116  miles  from  Washington.  Po- 
pulation 11,900.     SlavtfS,  6430. 

Louisa,  a  river  of  Virginia^  the  head 
water  of  Cole  river,  a  south-west  branch  of 
'  Great  Kanhaway. 

Louisa  Chitto,  a  river  whi^i  rises  on 
the  borders  of  South  Carolina,  and  running 
.a  south-westerly  course  through  the  Geor- 
gia  Western  lands,  jdiis  the  Mississippi 
just  below  the  Walnut  hills«  10  miks  ftom 
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tOBcy  river.  It  is  30  yards  wide  «t  its 
BMidi,  and  is  said  to  oe  navigable  lor 
euwes  30  or  41)  leagues* 

Lkisa,  Loaxgo,  a  pretty  large  river  of 
LcaogOr  in  W^estein  Afiioa,  which  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  la  lat.  5.  30.  S.  The  common 
naps  detin^te  two  rivers  here,  near  to  each 
odwr,  called  the  Loango  Louisa,  and  the 
Cfton^;  but  captain  Tuckey's  expedition 
Insd  only  one  bearing  the  present  name. 

LooisBcao,   a  town  and  capital  o£  the 
i^idod  of  C^^e  Breton,  situated  on  a  point 
of  land  on  the  soath-east  side  of  the  island. 
Its  streets  are  regular  and  broad^  consisting 
ftir  the  most  part  of  stone  houses,  witli  a 
Ifl^poraiie  at  a  little  distance  from  the 
audd ;  the  inside  of  which  is  a  fine  square, 
ofsr  dOO  feet   everv  way.    On  its  north 
side,  while  possessed  by  Uie  French,  stood 
the  govemor's  house  and  the  church;  the 
Mher  sides  were  taken  up  with  barracks, 
bofob^proof ;  in  which  the  French  secured 
tbeir  woroeu  and  children  during  the  siege. 
The  town  is  near  half  an  Enslish  mile  in 
kogth,  and  two  in  circuit    The  harbour. 
is  more  than  half  an  English  mile  in  breadth 
from  north-west  to  soudi-east  in  the  nar« 
rpvest  part,  and  six  miles  in  length  from 
Dortlt-esst  to  south-west,  and  it  has  6  or  7 
dthons  of  water  in  every  part  of  it.    The 
induirage  or  mooriuff  is  also  good;  and 
^ps  may  run  aground  without  an  v  danger. 
In  the  north-east  part  of  the  harbour  is  a 
doe  careening  wharf  to  heave  down ;  and 
very  secure  m>m  all  winds.    On  the  oppo- 
ste  ade  are  the  fishing  stages,  and  room 
for  tdOOO  boats  to  cure  their  fish.     In  win- 
ter, the  harbour  is  totally  impracticable, 
bnog  entirely  fi'ozen,  so  as  to  be  walked  over. 
That  season  begins  here  at  the  close  of  No- 
vnnbff,  and  lasts  till  May  or  June ;  some- 


hovHBvna,  a  town  of  the  United  States^ 
and  chief  town  of  Franklin  county.  North 
Carolina,  on  Tar  river.    23  miles  if.  £.  of 
Raleigh. 
Louzssnao.    See  Harriiburg. 
LouisBuuoa,  a  fishing  village  of  Scot« 
land,  in  Caithness,  near  the  .t^wn  of  Wick. 
LouisiADfi,  an  archipekigo  in  the  East- 
ern seas,  lying  to  the  south-east  of  New 
Guinea,  ami  extending  about  MO  miles  in 
length,  by  about  160  in  breadth,   where 
broadest.     The  centre  of  the  archipelagu 
lies  nearly  under  lO""  of  S.  lat.  and  \^^ 
23'  £.  long.    Louisiade  was  formeriy  es- 
teemed a  single  island ;  it  is  now  found  to 
consist  of  a  number  of  islands  of  different 
sizes,   interspersed  with  dangerous  shoaU 
and  reefs,  the  principal  of  all  which  received 
names  from  the  French,  during  their  voyage 
in  quest  of  Ia  Perouse  in  1793.     Some  of 
these  islands  are  fertile  and  populous,  and 
the  inhabitants  a  warlike  race.    They  are  of 
black  and  very  deq;»  copper  colour,  with 
woolly  hair ;  and  wear  a  cord  wound  sevcr- 
ral  times  around  the  belly.    Some  of  them 
are  apparently  naked;   others  very  nearly 
so.    Many  smear  their  ^ces  with  charcoal, 
and  use  several  personal  ornaments.    They 
are  very  fond  of  perfumes;  and  it  has  been 
remarked,  that  all  the  things  obtained  from 
them  are  scented.    These  people  are  a  bold 
but  perfidious  tribe:  they  %ht  with  slings, 
darts,  and  tomahawks,  and  defend  them- 
selves with  a  large  wooden  shield.     There 
seems  sufficient  reason  to  conclude,   that 
they  are  cannibals.    Their  canoes,  in  which 
they  also  carry  on  their  engagements,  have 
both  outriders  and  sails ;  and  the  combat- 
ants mounting  on  a  wooden  platform,  make 
an  attack  wiu  their  slings.  .  Their  houses 
stand  six  or  eight  feet  from  the  ground,  on 


tmws  the  frosts  set  in  sooner,  and  are  more    posts,  like  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  New 


uknae;  as  particularly  in  1745,  when  by 
the  middle  of  October  a  great  part  of  the 
htfboor  was  already  frosen.  The  princi- 
pal, if  not  the  only  trade  of  Louisburg,  is 
tbir  cod  fishery ;  the  fish  being  remark- 
ably plenty,  and  at  the  same  time  better 
thm  any  about  Newfoundland.  Its  en- 
trioee  is  not  above  300  toises  in  breadth, 
formed  by  two  small  islands.  Here  is  plen- 
ty of  cod  ;  and  the  fishery  may,  in  general, 
be  continued  from  April  to  the  close  of  De- 
cember. It  was  tdken  from  the  French  by 
die  En^xsh  fleet,  under  sir  Peter  Warren, 
lad  our  American  forces,  commanded  by 
S^u'  William  Pepperel,  in  the  year  1745; 
but  afterwards  restored  to  France  by  the 
treity  of  Aix-U-Chapelle,  in  17i8.  It  was 
^ain  taken  by  the  English,  under  the  com-f 
na£d  of  admiral  Boscawen  and  lieutenanVr 
^csenl  Amherst,  on  the  27th  of  July  1758, 
icd  its  fortifications  since  demolished. 
1/ji^  59.  50.  W.    UX.  45.  &5.  N. 


Guinea.  One  of  their  canoes  was  thought 
by  the  navigators  who  visited  them, 
to  be  50  feet  Ions ;  and  they  are  of  good 
workmanship.  They  appear  to  set  no  va- 
lue on  iron.  The  islands  composing  this 
archipelago  do  not  greatly  exceed  30  miles 
in  length ;  and  the  prevtuent  currents  ren- 
der navigation  among  them  dangerous. 

Louisiana,  an  extensive  country  of 
North  America,  of  which  the  limits  have 
never  been  exactly  defined.  For  all  the 
purposes  of  a  geuend  description,  howevei^ 
the  country  comprehended  under  this  deno- 
mination may  be  considered  to  include  the 
western  slope  of  that  great  valley  which  is 
drained  of  its  waters  by  means  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Its  confluent  streams.  In  this  view, 
the  Mississippi  will  form  its  western  boun- 
dary;  and  a  line  drawn  from  its  source  west- 
ward, in  M"^  iS'  N.  lat.  may  be  considered 
its  northern  boundary.  To  the  west,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  form  a  natural  bitfrier;  \a 
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the  Bontbj  the  gulf  of  Mexico ;  and  to  the 
«ouU|-west^  the  Rio  Bravo.  The  fength  of 
the  space  thus  included  is  ahont  2000  miles^ 
and  the  average  hrea4th  about  650. 

Respecting  .the  artificial  line  of  demarca- 
tion which  separates  Louiniana  on  the 
south-east  fVom  the  Spanish  possessions,  and 
on  ^e  east  from  West  Florida,  a  oontroyersy 
of  longstanding  has  been  maintained  between 
the  Spaniards  on  the  one  hand,  and  such  of 
the  European  powers  as  have  been  at  differ- 
ent times  in  possession  of  Louisiana  on  the 
other.  These  disputes  still  exist  betweep  the 
Spaniardsand  Amerioins,  the  present  possesr 
£ors  of  Lfopisiana.  By  the  Spaniards  it  is 
contended  that  the  Mermentau  river  is  the 
Ihie  of  demarcation  between  their  Mexican 
territories  and  Louisiana^  while  the  Ameri- 
can government  insist  on  pushing  the  west- 
ern Doundory  of  Louisiana  as  far  as  the 
I5abine  river,  which  is  about  60  miles  be- 

rd  the  limits  to  which  they  are  restricted 
fhe  Spaniards.  To  the  east  it  seems 
certain  that  Louisiana  extended  beyond  the 
Mississippi ;  but  the  limits  between  this 
country  ^nd  West  Florida  were  never  accu« 
rateW  setded,  being  sometime^  carried  to 
the  Mc^iie  river,  or  fhrther  east  to  the  Pen- 
dido  river,  as  suited  the  interests  of  those 
who  had  possession  of  the  country. 

A  pountry  of  such  extensive  limits,  and 
exten4ing  oyer  so  many  degrees  pf  latitude^ 
necessarily  coipprises  great  vipiety  both  of 
climate  and  soil,  and  must  also  be  extreme- 
ly diversifled  in  its  general  appearance. 
For  the  purpose  of  giving  a  more  distinct 
view  of'  this  extensive  r^on,  it  may  be 
distinguished  intp  three  parts.  Ist,  The 
alluvial  flats  borderi|ig  ^e  shores  of  the 
rivers^  and  subject  to  periodical  inun-r 
dations.  8d,  The  track  or  Upland^  which 
beiuff  elevated  above  the  general  level,  is  s&* 
cured  fVom  inundation.  3d,  That  exten- 
sive country  which  stretches  westward  from 
the  Misaisisippi  to  the  Rocky  mountains, 
through  Y^hicli  run  the  ^ed  riyer^  t\ie 
Arkansaw,  and  the  Missouri. 

I.  The  Mississippi  is  the  coinrooii  chaur 
jiel  through  which  all  t|ie  paters  of  that 
immense  country  wMph  lies  between  the 
Rocl^y  mouptaipis  on  the  west,  apd  the  Alle- 
gany mountains  op  the  east,  flow  into  the 
gulf  of  Mes^ico.  iyithin  this  iinmense 
8i»oe,  not  a  single  rivulet  arises  whose 
tributary  waters  do  not  ult|niately  swell 
the  main  stream  of  this  great  river*, 
'fhe  course  of  the  Mississippi,  including 
its  windings,  is  3000  miles  ^  and  the  prin- 
cipal rivers  which  it  receives  iVom  the  east, 
i^r  from  the  AUe^y  mountains,  are,  the 
Illinois,  19U$  miles  from  its  mouth;  the 
Wabash,  1150  miles  from  its  mouth ;  the 
Tennessee,  a  tributary  of  the  Ohio,  1050 
piUas ;  anjl  the  9hio,  1009  miles  from  it« 


mouth ;  besides  numerous  other  streams  of 
inferior  note.    From  the  west,  or  from  the 
Rocky  mountains,  it  receives  a  variety  of 
ipiportant  rivers,  th^  principal  of  which 
are  the  Missouri,  witn  all   its  tributary 
streams,   1900  miles  from  its  mouth ;  the 
Arkansaw,  which  has  a  course  of  150Q 
miles,    650   miles;    and  the  Red  river, 
which  has  a  course  nearly  as  loftg,  SOO 
miles  from  ita  mouth.    All  these  rivers 
have  numerous  tributary  streams,  and  are 
the  channels  by  which  tne  waters  of  exten-» 
sive  vallien  are  carried  to  the  Misaissippi. 
During  the  periodical  rains,  when  those 
vast  apd  various  streams  are  swelled  to  an 
overflow,  their  accumulated  tribute,  poured 
into  the  Mississippi,  causes  an  inundation  of 
that  river ;  and  the  eflect  is  still  ftiriher  in- 
creased by  the  flatness  of  the  country,  in 
which,  for  nearly  300  milea,  from  the  sea  to 
the  mouth  of  Red  river,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  rising  ground.    If  the  country  pos- 
sessed a  greater  degree  of  decHrity,  the  sur- 
plus water  would  be  rapidly  carried  into  the 
sea ;  but  being  a  dead  level,  it  continually 
accumulates  in  the  channel  of  the  river  ; 
and  it  is  only  by  the  pressure  of  the  super-- 
incumbent  and  still  increasing  mass,  that 
it  receives  an  impulse  fbrward.  In  the  mean 
time,  all  the  water  which  cannot  be  convey- 
ed to  the  ocean  by  the  ordinary  channel, 
escapes  over  the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in-* 
undates  the  a^acept  country.  What  is  thus 
precipitated  over  the  banks,  never  returns 
into  the  same  channel.   Immense  quantities 
of  it,  on  both  sides,  remain  sti^ant  in 
swamps  and  lakes  ;  and  innuroeraWeriveni, 
and  small  canals  or  bayous,  are  formed  by 
the  refluent  and  overflowing  waters  of  the 
main  stream,  which,  during  the  inundation^ 
are  in  constant  motion,  intersecting  a  tradcof 
country  from  140  to  150  miles  broad  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  which  is  quite  impass- 
il)le,  except  by  the  water  communications  ; 
apd  a  great  part  of  it  is  completely  submer- 
ged.     In  ascendinff  the  nver,  the  space 
which  is  reached  by  the  inundation    is 
gradually  contracted  within  narrower  limits. 
^t  New  Orleans,  100  miles  from  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  its  general  breadth  may  be  esti-< 
inated  at  from  80  to  90  miles.    About  80 
miles  higher  up,  and  to  the  mouth  of  Retl 
river,    which   is  about  80  miles   further, 
tiie  medium  breadth  of  the  inundation  does 
not  extend  ipiich  above  40  miles ;  and  above 
the  mouth  of  Red  river,  to  the  S3d  d^;ree 
of  north  latitu^le,  a  distance  of  about  ISO 
miles,  the  wi'^th  of  th^  inupdated  lands 
diminishes  tp  20  miles.        ^ 

That  portipii  of  the  country  in  which 
all  the  waters  pf  the  great  valley  of  the 
Mississippi  converge,'as  to  a  common  centre, 
in  their  passage  tp  the  sea,  and  in  which, 
therefore,  the  inundation  is  most  complete. 
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is  ulrt  nay  be  prapcriT  called  the  Bdta  of 
the  llMHippi:  and  it  is  here  that  the 
anio  tommj  in  pkoe  of  reod? ing,  as  for- 
ncrff,  the  trihate  of  inferior  rivera,  and  of 
canriBg  the  sQipliu  waters  of  the  country 
to  the  oeean,  now  sends  forth  numerous 
kssdMsftom  its  own  oopioos  stores,  which, 
fbnsii^  eztensiTe  and  navigable  rivers, 
sMt  wind  their  way  to  the  sea.  Of  these 
mAk  or  fannches,  one  of  the  most  im- 
porttatisthe  Chafidia  or  Atchofalia  river, 
whkfa,  aboQt  300  miles  from  its  mouth, 
diveriQes  westward,  and  flows  into  Cha- 
&lxi  biy,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  making 
n  icate  ai^e  with  the  main  stream, 
and  ineioaes  the  Delta  both  on  the  north 
and  west.  From  its  mouth  on  thogulf,  to 
the  poiBt  whoe  it  breaks  off  from  the 
Ifisimppi,  is  180  miles,  including  its 
viadings ;  and  from  its  mouth  eastwu^  to 
tbe  Miaassippt,  is  about  150  miles,  the  ln« 
terveoing  space  being  partly  covered,  and 
pvtlyiaterseeted,  with  innumerable  branch- 
eisfiskftsnd  oanals,  which  are  all  replenish- 
ed ftom  the  superfluous  waters  of  the  over«- 
floving  atMasEi.  The  outlet  of  the  Chafidia, 
OQ  leaving  the  MisaisBqipi,  about  three  miles 
below  Red  river,  is  nmly  SCO  yards  wide: 
is  low  water  it  ia  about  18  feet  deep,  and  in 
b^  water  its  depth  is  S3  ftet  It  flows 
vith  extreme  rafadity  when  the  Mississii^ 
is  in  flood;  hut  at  tiroes  of  low  water  there 
is  no  cBTTCBt  ftom  the  Mxssisappi,  and  the 
river  beoomca  stM;nant  in  all  its  length. 
Near  its  nMNith,  this  river  is  choafced  with 
tzBiber,  hraogfat  down  during  the  periodical 
floods.  This  extraordinary  phenomenon^ 
ia  this  and  other  rivers  of  TiWiisiana,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  the  nit  This 
Mcomnlatioa  of  timber  extends  on  the  Cha- 
&&  so  miles,  in  ten  of  which  the  streoin 
is  cooipletdy  clioaked  up.  About  1S8  miles 
below  the  Chaftlia,  u  the  outlet  of  the 
Pbqacmine,  whidi  is  70  yards  wide,  and  is 
MvigaUe  fyr  boats.  Its  main  stream  unites 
with  the  Chafidia;  hut  it  has  other  com- 
DnmiestioBa  intersecting  the  country  in  difr 
fcrent  diiectioDa;  ThhrtTrone  miles  below 
the  Plaqoemine,  and  81  above  New  Orleans, 
is  the  outlet  of  I/s  Fourche,  which  com* 
anmiestes  vrith  the  gulf  of  Mexico  by  two 
noaths,  and  a^oh  is  navigable  foriioats 
of  60  tons  burden  whei^  the  Iktississippi  ia 
ia  flood.  At  other  tiroes,  the  channel  is 
neaiiy  dry.  Selow  the  outlet  of  La 
Foordie^  theie  are  numerous  ot|ier  smaller 
csBib  snd  streams,  branching  off  from  the 
river  at  varkma  paints ;  a|id,  on  the  east,  it 
is  ia  Hke  msnner  connected  by  several 
cbnmcls,  widi  the  kkes  Maurepas,  Pon* 
cbsrtnin,  snd  Boigne. 

Botshhoiwh  the  DdU  of  the  MississtiH 
pi*  uheiag  the  common  recipient  of  all  the 
^/'^  id^ch  are  accumulated  in  the  great 


valley,  be  more  eapedally  liable  to  inanda* 
tion,  it  is  not  to  be  suppooed  that  all  the  al- 
luvial lands  are  induoed  within  this  track. 
On  the  contrary,  those  knds  are  to  be  fimnd 
on  the  banks  of  all  the  great  rivers ;  and 
those  occasionally  deluged  by  the  inund»» 
xioas  of  the  Mississippi,  continue  to  some 
distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio^ 
Both  Red  river  and  the  Arkansaw,  whidh 
are  abready  mentioned,  &11  into  the  Mi^ 
aissippi  from  the  west,  inundate,  during 
the  sesson  of  flood,  the  adjacent  country 
to  a  great  extent,  and  exhibit,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  the  same  appearance  as  the  Delta  of 
the  Mississippi.  Red  river,  about  SO  miles 
ftom  its  entrance  into  the  state  of  Loniaiana, 
or  about  850  miles  above  its  junction  with 
the  Mississippi,  spreads  out  into  a  number 
of  diannds  and  lakes,  forming  an  inundat- 
ed swamp  six  miles  wide,  and  50  long. 
This  overflowed  track  in  Red  river,  mav  be 
properly  called  the  commencement  or  ita 
Delta,  as  its  water,  strictly  speaking,  never 
again  unites  in  one  body.  If  it  is  difficult 
to  give  an  idea  of  the  country  bwdering  on 
the  Mississippi,  it  is  still  more  so  with  re- 
elect to  the  valley  of  Red  river,  on  account 
of  its  shape,  which  is  so  irregular  and  ooni> 
flued,  as  to  bafile  all  attempts  at  descriiH 
tion.  This  irregularity  is  caused  hv  the 
stranfle  and  eccentric  course  of  the  river, 
which,  in  place  of  flowing  in  a  regular 
channel,  divides  its  waters  into  a  hundred 
streams,  separating  and  again  uniting,  so  aa 
to  render  it  almost  impossible  to  trace  the 
main  stream  amid  so  many  complicated 
channela.  Laige  tracks  of  uphmd  in  the 
ever  chansing  course  of  this  river,  having 
been  detacSbed  from  the  main  body  of  hi^ 
hind,  atand  perfl^tly  dftMxmnected  from  it, 
and  are  surrounded  with  alluvial  ground ; 
and  there  is  a  great  number  of  bayous  or 
refluent  streamn,  which  appear,  from  inoon« 
testible  proofii,  to  have  been  at  different  pe« 
riods  the  channel  of  the  river.  About  27 
miles  from  ita  mouth.  Red  river  flovrs  with- 
in ^ee  miles  of  the  Miasissippi,  and  then 
nine  in  neariy  a  parallel  direction,  untQ 
they  upite  their  streams.  Here  the  OPiui'* 
try  exhibits,  during  the  inundatkm,  a  gloomy 
pro^iec^,  presenting  to  the  eye  a  wide  ex- 
panse of  waters.  The  land  ia  annually 
flooded.  It  baa  1>een  calculated  that  the 
river  riaes  to  the  height  of  50  or  ao  feet; 
and  at  this  time  it  is  only  some  jpartial  «id 
scattered  heights  that  are  seen  rising  above 
the  level  of  the  inundatioi).  The  Arkansaw, 
for  many  miles  befbfe  it  jotos  the  Missis^ 
aippi,  exhibito  nearly  th^  same  qipesranoes, 
pvorflowii^  the  country  fbr  many  miles, 
and  bounded,  like  all  the  other  rivers^  by 
fertile  tracks  of  flat  land. 

The  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
the  mouth  of  ^d  riyer  W  t)ia(  ^'  tl\^  A^^ 
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]i«ii«iw,  ftmokiM  an  almoftt  perfect  lev4»  »d 
tlie  knd  is  nnibk  mose  eleyated  en  the  river 
(ban  in  the  rear  of  it.  This  vaat  trade 
aflfoids  a  thick  growth  of  large  and  taH 
aieeti»  inoatlf  cottcm-wood  and  cypress, 
^Ut  extensive  cane  breaks.  All  liiete 
lands  are  of  an  aUnviid  nature,  and  ex- 
tiemely  fertile.  Most  of  ihose  within 
lialf  a  mile  of  the  Mississippi  are  suf* 
ikiently  redeemed  from  the  floods.  The 
fwamps  extend  westward  to  the  high 
grounds,  generally  from  80  to  35  miles 
breadth,  and  in  the  spring  season  are  buried 
under  from  IS  to  95  teet  of  water.  During 
the  latter  pu-t  of  summei^  the  whole  of 
autumn,  and  the  beginning  of  winter,  they 
are  usually  dry,  and  afford  excellent  pas- 
turage for  cattle  and  wild  animals.  The 
water  they  receive  in  time  of  freshes,  is 
mostly  precipitated  from  the  Mississippi  by 
means  of  the  creeks  and  ba3rou8;  and  as 
the  floods  subside,  part  of  it  returns  to  the 
river  by  the  same  channels  or  drains ;  but 
much  toe  greatest  part  is  left  to  be  exhaust- 
ed by  evaporation  and  absorption.     ^ 

In  this  track,  the  Washita,  an  import- 
ant, though  a  less  considerable  stream, 
pursues  its  winding  course,  and  joins  Red 
river  about  SO  miles  belbre  its  confluence 
with  the  Mississippi.  The  great  valley 
4>f  ^ia  river  .is  nearly  in  the  fl>rm  of  a 
semirellipsiB;  it  winds  i^ve  300  miles 
through  an  «Auvial  region  ;  and,  together 
*with  its  numerous  l^yous,  lakes,  and  tribu- 
tary streams,  chequers  the  whide  country, 
containing  about  6,000,000  of  acre«,  into 
a  net-work  of  natural  canals.  Between  the 
Arkansaw  river  and  the  Missouri,  the  prin- 
ppal  streams  which  -flow  into  the  Missis- 
sippt  from  Louisiana,  are  White  river  and 
the  St  Francia.  White  river  is.  about  400 
miles  in  lengUi,  without  estimating  its 
windings ;  and  it  falls  into  the  Mississippi, 
aboQt  SO  miles  above  the  Arkansaw.  The 
St  Francis  rises  about  100  miles  north-we$t 
fl«in  the  Ohio ;  ita  general  course  is  near- 
ly south;  and  after  running  200  miles,  it 
-falls  into  the  Mississippi,  99  miles  above 
the  Arkansaw.  The  intermediate  country 
between  the -White  and  the  St  Francis 
rivers  is  low  overflowed  land,  for  a  disteuce 
of  upwards  of  100  miles  above  their  mouths; 
and  the  same  remaik  is  applicable  to  the 
country  between  the  St  Francis  and  the 
Mississippi.  The  streams  interlock  in  a 
Ihottaand  maaes,  and  in  every  respect  pre- 
aent  a  similar  pifrture  with  the  overflowed 
country  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
The  WhiU»  river  and  the  St  Francis  have 
thmr  sources  in  a  ridge  which  runs  westward 
from  the  Mississippi,  and  divides  the  waters 
which  run  southward  into  the  Arkansaw^ 
Arom  those  which  take  an  opposite  course, 
and  fall  into  the  Missouri,    The  principal 


tributary  ftreains  w^idi  eaker  fliis  great 
river  mm  Louisisna  are  the  Otage,  the 
Kansas,  the  Platte,  and  still  farther  west- 
ward,  die  Yellow  Stone.  Tliey  are  all 
oonstderable  rivers.  The  waters  of  the 
Yellow  Stone,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
Platte,  interlock  with  some  of  the  brancbee 
of  the  lUo  Bravo,  which  washes  tiie  east- 
em  boundary  of  New  Mexico.  l*lie  banks 
of  the  Missouri,  according  to  the  acooonta  of 
Lewis  and  Clark,  are  equally  subject  to  inun- 
dation Willi  those  of  tlie  Mississippi. 

But  although  all  the  extensive  tracks  ad- 
jacent in  this  manner  to  the  shores  of  the 
great  rivers,  are  reached  by  the  overflow- 
ing stream,  the  extent  of  the  intwdation  in- 
creasing as  the  collected  waters  anproadi 
the  sea,  it  must  not  be  imagined  tliat  one 
continued  sheet  of  water  overspreads  the 
whole  ftce  o£  tlie  country.  When  the  flood 
is  at  its  height,  tlie  whole  valley  or  alluvial 
country  is  replenished  with  water  every- 
where in  motion,  and  making  ita  way  to 
die  sea,  through  the  innumeraUe  canals 
and  lakes  which,  iuterlocking  in  a  thou- 
sand mazes,  chequer  the  whole  &ce  ot* 
the  country;  and  large  tracks  are  no 
doubt  actually  submerged ;  but  otliers  are 
at  the  same  time  lett  perfectly  dry.  In 
all  these  rivers  it  is  remarkable,  that  the 
banks  are  considerably  elevated  beyond  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  country.  This  is  oc« 
casioned  by  a  more  copious  deposition  along 
the  margins,  than  at  a  distance  ftom  them. 
These  are  thickly  covered  with  grass,  and 
a  vast  variety  of  ligneotis  plants,  which 
serve  to  filtrate  the  waters  in  their  progress 
to  the  low  grounds  and  swamps,  and  to  re- 
tain the  greatest  proportion  or  the  alluvious 
substances.  Hence  it  happens,  that  all 
these  rivers  are  skirted  with  a  rich  bonier 
of  alluvial  land,  from  iOO  vaida  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  elevated  above 
the  level  of  the  inundations;  while  the 
whole  surfiice  in  the  rear  of  this,  extending 
to  the  sea,  is  alternately  covered  with  lakes 
and  impassible  swamps.  It  wculd  be  dif- 
flcult  to  estimate  the  extent  of  surface 
reached  by  these  inundations.  Mr  Dar- 
by, the  author  of  the  Emigrant's  Guide, 
has  calculated,  that,  from  the  33d  degree  of 
N.  lat.  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi, 
being  a  space  cf  about  600  miles,  the  coun- 
try liable  to  be  overflowed  fidls  short  of 
12,000,  and  the  area  actually  submerged, 
of  5000  square  miles ;  being  less  than  the 
eighteenth  part  of  the  two  states  of  Louisi- 
ana and  Mississippi,  where  the  inundation 
spreads  to  its  greatest  extent. 

Owing  to  the  elevation  of  the  river 
banks,  the  adjacent  land  is  oonsiderably 
depressed  below  the  level  of  the  run- 
ning stream ;  and  this  dispositian  of  the 
ground  fiivours  the  progress  of  the  in* 
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Qodfldn  The  cmmtry,  in  place  of  1ut«* 
ing  dmftig  nd|^  between  the  streftms,  has 
gtuttBtcmsi£saAtky  detnewied  below  the 
sozfia  of  ibeiivcr  banks,  to  leeeive  the 
uspenhnhiKt  vnten  which  spread  in  all 
isnctnas,  covering  the  extenaiv«  flat  with 
marskti,  lakts,  and  hinameTBble  branches  of 
szri^iUe  cia.^.  About  30  miles  above  the 
cudbofdie  Miaussippi,  the  country  is  one 
coBiioaai  swimp,  destitute  of  trees,  a::d  co- 
«aei  vitii  a  eome  species  sf  needs,  four  or 
Sn  feet  high.  Notning  can  be  conceived 
■Mreifaciry  than  the  prospect  from  a  ship's 
mst  hflHl,  while  passing  thia  immenee 
wafte,  where  the  eye  gains  uo  relief,  but 
nagH  over  a  bonndless  horison  of  pestilen- 
titi  nifsh.  As  tlie  stream  is  aaoeiuled,  the 
fod  jviufaiaDy  becomes  firmer  ;  and  it  is 
dies  diat  rieh  strips  of  fertile  land  begin  to 
IiAf  its  hanks. 

The  frrtik  trscks  of  alluvial  land 
vkidi  everywhere  bonier  the  shores  of 
the  Misisaippi,  have  given  rise  to  an  ar* 
rddil  work  of  great  extent,  for  confining 
i»  stieam,  and  for  securing  the  country 
rrom  the  effects  of  its  inundations.  Thu 
«ark  is  an  embankment  of  the  river,  and 
b  Qsoalty  ealled  tiie  LevSe.  On  the  eastern 
iid£  of  the  Mississippi,  the  embankment 
afflmeiiees  about  60  miles  above  New  Or* 
ism,  and  esctemls  down  the  river  for  more 
tiun  130  miles.  On  the  western  shore  it 
i«inaieDees  at  Point  Conp^,  179  mike 
.hofe  New  Orlsans,  indnding  the  wind*' 
1.1^  of  the  river.  It  is  here  that  the  country 
i««n<s  a  new  aspect ;  and  it  is  here  that  tfa« 
:uMgttor  emerges  from  a  gloomy  wilderness 
T'n>entii^  detached  settlements,  at  long  and 
tiiioes  intervals,  into  beautiful  and  finely 
ditivsted  phmtadona.  Here  the  beauty  of 
*Jj«  MiBuaippi,  and  prospect  of  the  country, 
tihibit  a  view  so  ehchantingly  delightful,  as 
Kucely  to  admit  of  description.  On  the 
r,k  of  this  elevated  artificial  banki  is  a 
riaceof  handsoDDC,  neatly  built  houaes,  ap- 
Mrlng  hke  one  oontinuea  village,  as  fiu*  as 
i>  rity  of  Orieans.  They  are  one  story, 
.Trctd  buildings,  elevated  on  piles  six  or 
r.M  fi«t  high,  and  well  painted ;  the  paint 
;^itnl]y  white.  The  houses  for  slaves  are 
c!  Jitlj  placed  on  straight  lines,  and  nicely 
vUte-wadicd.  The  perpetual  verdure  of 
tttnoms  orange  trees,  inienni^ed  with  fig 
rets,  torroonding  the  hdoses,  and  planted 
|-  frates  and  ori^rds  near  them,  highly 
>:uitity  the  prospect;  while  the  grateful 
i^HTiaoe  oi  constant  blossoms,  and  me  sue* 
^^ve  progiesB  to  plentiliil  ripened  fruit, 
fbTQ  the  eye  and  regale  the  senses.  The 
^u.b  hod  teiminatss  at  Baton  Roug^  in  an 
(ity^tsA  bhifi;  30  or  40  feet  above  the  gveat- 
<^  rne  of  the  water  in  the  river ;  and  here 
'  'snesoes  the  east^ni  embankment,  which 
■^  >^&timied^  like  that  on  the  westeni  side^ 


to  Orleans  ;  and  a  range  of  houses,  oma-. 
men  ted  with  orange  and  fig  trees,  the  saroO' 
dtstam^,  perfectly  similar  to  that  oa  the  op-- 
posite  banlp.  Baton  Rouge  settlement  ex- 
tends about  tliirtv  miles  ou  the  river,  aud> 
to  a  considerable  distance  buck,  in  an  east-« 
ern  direction.  At  a  point  a  liule  below  th<» 
Iberville,  and  sixteen  tailes  beiow  Baton 
Rouge,  commences  an  uninterrupted  Heriea 
of  plantations,  which  are  con tinueil,  upwania 
of  one  hundred  miles,  to  the  city  of  New  Or«» 
leans.  These  plantations  are  ail  cleared  iti 
front,  and  under  improvement  8ome  o£ 
diem  are  planted  with  sugar  cane,  but  the 
greater  part  with  cotton.  They  are  narrow  at 
the  bank,  and  extend  biikck  to  tl)e  swamp 
ground,  whicli  is  incapable  of  cultivation  | 
the  land  nowhere  admitting  of  more  thun  one 
plantation  deep.  The  settlements  of  Bayou  la 
Fourehe  extend  about  50  miles  on  both  sides 
of  that  stream,  one  plantation  deep.  Froi]t 
the  outlet  of  this  bayou^  to  the  city  of  New 
Orleans,  the  land  will  admit  of  only  one 
plantation  deep,  and  is  rarely  capable  of  ciU« 
tivation  more  than  one  mile  from  the  Innk 
of  the  river.  It  then  becomes  low  and 
swampy  to  the  lakes  and  the  sea.  The 
swamps  are  immense,  intersected  by  creeks 
and  lakes;  but  the/  generally  abound 
with  large  cypress  trees.  Great  quantitiea 
o^'  this  timber  is  sawed  by  mills,  erected  on> 
streams  formed  by  cutting  sluices  through 
the  lev^.  These  mills  are  worked  with- 
great  rapidity  nearly  half  the  year. 

The  levee  consists  of  a  mound  of 
earth,  raised  up  at  the  distance  of  SO  or 
40  yards  from  the  natural  bank  of  the 
river,  varying  from  four  to  six  feet  ia 
height;  and  usually  from  six  to  nine  fieet  at 
the  base,  with  sumcient  breadth  at  the  top 
for  a  foot-path.  The  materials  of  which 
diis  embankment  is  formed,  is  commonly 
a  dose  stiif  clay,  bound  on  the  lower  parta 
of  the  river.  ISods  are  placed  on  the  sides 
and  at  the  top,  and  cypress  slabs  are  often 
put  in  the  inside,  for  the  purpose  of  prevent* 
mg  the  watefj  where  there  is  any  current, 
from  wearing  away  the  earth.  A  ditch  is 
made,  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the 
water  which  oozes  through  ;  and  the  road 
which  lies  between  the  lev^  and  the  fences 
is  crossed  at  intervals  by  drains,  covered 
with  plank,  as  the  sewers  of  a  city,  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  off  the  water*  to  the 
swamp.  Holes  are  continually  macle  in  the 
embankment  by  craw- fish,  through  which 
an  immense  quantity  of  water  finds  its  way, 
and  these  sometimes  increase  so  rapidly,  as 
to  efiect  a  breach.  The  work  is  also  liable 
to  be  kijuied  by  the  rains  ;  and  it  is  gene* 
rally  several  years  before  it  acquires  solidity. 
As  diis  embankmeiit  is  too  siipht  to  resist 
the  river,  and  to  turn  it  from  its  course,  it 
must  follow  aU  its  winding;  and  if  it  efi^ 
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crottcbes  on  any  point,  a  new  levie  is  oon- 
structed  bdiind  the  ftnt,  so  that  there  are 
frequently  doable  lev^;  and  a  person 
standing  within  the  outward  erobankraent 
during  a  flood,  seems,  from  the  height  to 
whidi  the  waters  are  raised,  by  beinp  lima 
artificially  confined,  to  be  confuderabiy  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  flowing  stream,  or, 
as  some  have  expressed  it,  the  water  ap- 
pears to  roll  orer  his  head.  It  is  calculat- 
ed that  the  Misassippi,  in  its  natural  atate, 
overflows  its  banks  for  at  least  150  miles 
above  New  Orleans,  to  the  height  of  firom 
two  to  three  feet;  and  the  descent  to  the 
swamps  is  very  rapid,  being  supposed  to  be 
not  less  than  four  ieet  in  the  course  of  a 
mile.  So  great  a  descent  is  quite  suflicient 
to  cause  a  very  rapid  overflow  of  the  stream  ; 
but  the  waters  bein^  inclosed  by  artificial 
embankments,  are  raised  from  two  to  three 
feet  higher.  The  natural  fall  of  the  river 
is  not  greater  than  one  foot  per  mile ;  and 
we  may  easily  conceive,  therefbre,  the  ve- 
locity witli  which  a  sheet  of  Water  will  sud- 
denly rush  on  the  adjacent  grounds,  of 
which  tlie  fall  is  suddenly  increased  finom 
one  to  five  or  six  feet  per  mile.  Mr  Brae-  • 
kenridge,  whose  valuable  work  on  Louisiana 
abounds  in  informadon  of  the  highest  in- 
terest, gives  the  fuUowing  animated  de- 
scription of  this  terrible  catastrophe: — "  The 
water  (he  observes)  rushes  firom  the  river 
with  indescribable  impetuosity,  with  a 
noise  like  the  roaring  of  a  cataract,  boUiug 
and  fbeming,  and  tearing  every  thing  be* 
Ibre  it.  To  one  who  nas  not  seen  this 
country,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea  of  the  terron  excited  by  a  crevMse, 
ornreaking  of  the  lev^.  Like  the  breaks 
ing  out  of  fire  in  a  town,  where  no  one 
knows  when  his  own  dwelling  may  be  as- 
sailed, it  excites  universal  consternation; 
every  employment  is  abandoned  for  miles 
above  and  below,  and  all  hasten  to  the  spot, 
where  every  exertion  is  made  day  and  night 
to  stop  the  breach,  which  is  isometiraes 
successful ;  but  more  frequently  the  hos- 
tile element  is  suffisred  to  take  its  course. 
The  consequences  are,  the  destruction  of 
the  crop;  the  buildings,  and  sometimes 
the  land  itsdf,  is  much  injured  where 
the  cuprent  rushes  over,  carrying  away 
the  soil,  or  leaving  numerous  logs  and. 
trees  dn^n  into  the  vortex  as  they  float- 
ed down  the  river :  these  must  be  destroy- 
ed before  the  land  can  again  be  cultivat- 
ed. The  effects  of  a  breach  of  the  lev^  are 
even  more  desisting  than  those  of  ^re" 
To  guard  against  a  breach  in  the  lev^, 
tfaereibre,  by  which  valuable  trades  of  cul- 
tivated ground  are  secured  firom  inundation, 
and  on  which  houses  uid  buildings  of  every 
description  are  erected,  various  precautions 
are  adoptedt    £very  inidividual  is  bound  to 


maintain  the  lev&  in  good  repair,  in  front  cf 
his  own  land ;  and  previous  to  the  annoal 
floods,  it  is  regtdarly  inspected  by  oommis- 
sioners,  who  direct  whatever  repairs  they 
may  judge  necessary  to  be  made  at  the  pro- 
prietor's expence.  But  these  precautions 
are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  ensuie  the 
community  againat  a  breach  of  the  embank- 
ment; ana,  in  addition  to  this,  during  the 
season  of  floods,  the  levees  require  continuai 
attention  and  watching,  and  all  hands  are 
firequently  summoned  from  their  lahonr  in 
the  fields,  to  guard  against  the  treraendoos 
consequences  of  a  general  inundation.  In 
some  places,  earth  must  be  added  to  raise 
the  lev^  to  a  proper  height :  in  other  places, 
where  it  appean  to  crumble  in,  it  must  be 
protects d  bv  alabs.  Where  it  has  hecenid 
spungy  ana  loose,  every  appearance  of  a 
hole  made  by  the  craw-fish  must  be  watch-c 
ed  and  filled  up ;  and  one  momoit  of  nef^- 
gence  is  suificient  to  destroy  the  labour  of 
years.  Such  is  the  rude  and  imperfect  eonm 
trivance  on  which  the  landholder  of  Lou- 
isiana depends  for  the  security  of  his  fm- 
perty.  A  prodigious  volume  ;of  water  is 
rolling  over  his  head,  snflfeient  to  over- 
whelm him,  with  all  he  possesses;  and  a 
slight  embankment  of  earth  n  aE  that  inn 
terposes  between  him  and  destrudioB.  The 
general  alarm  produced  insessons  of  high 
flood,  by  the  tremendous  risk  to  which  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  country  standa  ex- 
posed, from  the  slight  security  afforded  bj 
these  works,  mav  be  easily  imagined.  In 
the  year  1811,  which  was  remarkable  for  a 
high  flood,  the  whole  country  presented  for 
six  weeks  a  constant  scene  of  anxiety ;  ^e  la» 
bourera  were  withdrawn  firom  the  Adds,  ^ 
the  more  necessary  task  of  watching  day  and 
night,  in  order  to  add  to  the  breast- work,  as 
the  threatening  waten  rose  to  overwhel^i 
it ;  and  such  was  the  expence,  labour,  loss 
of  time,  and  general  destruction  of  produce, 
occasioned  by  the  critical  condition  m  wbidi 
all  property  was  placed,  that,  according  to 
every  reasonable  calculation,  a  general  fund 
might  have  been  created  at  les8expenoe>  for 
erecting  a  work  which  would  have  given 
ample  security  tp  the  country  against  dl  fu- 
ture damage, 

The  alluvial  land  whichoocursonthe  hanks 
of  all  the  riverain  Louisiana,  where  itia  raised 
above  the  inundations,  is  a  deep  fertile  loam, 
covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  growth ; 
and  it  is  extremely  productive  in  cotton^  to- 
bacco, indigo,  maiae,  Indian  com,  and,  be- 
low the  pundlel  of  30""  152^  N.  in  sugar. 
Wheat  and  other  sorts  of  European  grain 
could  be  cultivated  in  the  southern  parts 
of  Louisiana;  but  their  produce  is  apt 
to  be  ii\jured  by  the  excessive  heat 
of  the  summer ;  and  these  necessaries  are 
thcr^foi^    {lenertdl^    ijnported    from   the 
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fHffttaa  iMn>  b  exchange  for  the  eon- 
nniil  miOtakfM  of  a  more  Knithem 
diane.  The  DelU  of  the  Misnsslppt 
pradntti  vtfioos  kinds  of  excellent  ftuit, 
McJittfveetand  loiir  oranges,  figs  in  great 
plam  KNoe  lemons,  limes,  cttrons,  and 
Addod;  guden  grapes  of  several  kinds ; 
peid»,qiiiMes,  nlnms,  pomegranates,  wa^ 
ttf  td  and:  mdons.  The  apple  is  often 
MB ;  Int  it  does  not  thriTe  well,  owing  to 
(itf  kttii  of  sntnmer.  The  soil  is  fitvour- 
aKe  10  DOit  kinds  of  garden  vegetehles; 
bat  iMftiadtare  is  not  much  atMded  to 
ii  tk  Mithera  parts  of  Louisiana,  the 
asntioD  of  the  planter  heing  chiefly  en- 
greaed  widi  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  sta^ 
jjesfl/ingv  and  cotton.  The  heat  of  those 
notboi  regions,  combined  with  the  co- 
fioBs  moistnre  fiom  the  numerous  streams, 
pnidBoe  sn  extraordinary  luxuriance  of 
ff^:etitiaii ;  and  here,  as  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, the  fttesu  are  distinguished  by  the 
Gfidoirood  and  creeping  v^tation  with 
vtidi  they  are  fSestooned,  and  everywhere 
ioiolaoed.  .When  fresh,  this  plant  is  eaten 
by  deer  in  the  winter  season.  The  laurel 
migBoiia,  whidi  also  growa  here,  is  the 
boaty  of  the  forest,  and  rises  100  feet, 
isd  often  much  higher:  the  trunk  is 
veSadj  erect,  riainc  in  the  form  of  a 
benliM  cofatmn,  and  a  bead  resembling 
ifi  olrtaae  cone;  the  flowers  which  are  on 
Ok  extremity  of  the  branches  are  large, 
vbie,  and  expanded  like  a  rose;  and  when 
IB  fell  Uoom,  they  are  from  six  to  nine 
ifidMs  in  diameter,  and  have  a  roost  deli* 
Qoia  fiagranoe.  The  cypress  of  Louisiana 
od  Florida  is  a  tree  of  the  first  magnitude 
ifld  utility,  often  messoring  from  six  to  ten 
fert  in  dkmeter,  and  from  40  to  50  straight 
«baft.  The  sugsr  maple  is  rarely  seen 
sotdi  of  N.  lat  SI.  Sasaafras,  persimmon, 
boDy,  faockeye,  mulberry,  wild  cherry, 
pnww,  myrica  inodora  (from  the  berries 
if  which  the  green  wax  is  made),  chinqua- 
Kfi,  dMsnut,  an  the  species  of  the  oak  fii- 
xSy ;  dl  the  varieties  of  pine,  red  cedar, 
fWet  and  soar  orsnges  (the  latter  ate  indi- 
psms),  hawthorn,  ozier,  plum,  bois  dCarCy 
ck  fouid  on  the  Wsshita;  the  bark  of  the 
^tkr  dies  a  beautiful  yellow.  The  China 
'Mc  and  pasnon  flower  are  abundant  on  the 
nchgroonds.  The  sensitive  briar  is  common 
'3  tbe  poor  and  sandy  lands ;  eeveral  species 
<T*JiebeBatifbl  plant  faroctato,  in  the  mar« 
pa  of  swamps  and  wet  grounds ;  and  three 
I  r  tooT  handaome  species  of  the  water  dock^ 
""jane  it  pmduced  dong  the  wat«r  coursea, 
ud  m  die  swamps  where  the  land  ia 
py^:  aad  seveial  species  of  well  tasted 
pnpcs  are  ftaind  in  great  plenty.  Many 
«'  the  trees  in  the  low  grounds  are  load- 
f!  with  a  variety  of  vines,  the  most 
rrc^daioQs  ^  which  are  the  preeper  ^nd 


ivy.  The  misletoe  is  very  abundant,  and 
attaches  itself  to  aknost  every  kind  of  tree, 
not  excepting  fhiit  trees. 

Most  kinds  of  water  fbwl  fbund  in  the 
northern  lakes,  fVeouent  the  waters  of  Louisi- 
ana in  winter.  Those  of  the  feathered  tribe 
which  may  be  considered  as  local,  consist  of  • 
the  white  pelican,  white  easle,  swan,  sandhill 
crane,  great  white  owl,  wild  turkey,  crested 
bittern,  paroquet,  prairie  hen,  tnfted  wood- 
cock, iv«7  woodpecker,  great  bat,  rice  bird, 
red  bird.  The  pelican  is  the  largest,  roea- 
auring  fit>m  wing  to  wing  seven  feet.  Its 
pouch  or  reservoir  contains  its  food,  and 
will  hold  six  or  eight  quarts.  The  prairie 
hen  is  something  larger  than  a  partric]gv« 
Deer,  bear,  wolves,  and  a  species  of  the  ty- 
ger,  abound  in  the  hills  and  prairies.  Buf- 
faloes ore  found  in  the  prairies  to  the  west 
of  Opelouaas,  and  north  of  Red  river.  The 
tyger  resembles  tlie  spotted  leopard  of  Afri- 
ca. They  have  been  frequently  killed  be- 
tween Natphez  and  Baton  Rouge.  Wild 
horses  are  frequently  seen  in  large  droves 
between  Red  river  and  the  Sabine;  and 
small  game  abound  in  all  the  upland  fo* 
rests. 

Immediately  beyond  the  alluvial  lands, 
which  border  the  shorea  of  the  numerous 
rivers  and  natural  canals  by  which  the 
country  is  intersected,  commences  the  up- 
land country,  which,  Arom  its  height,  is  re- 
moved completely  bevond  the  reach  of  in- 
undation. Those  trscxs  are  partly  composed 
of  immense  natural  meadows,  covered  with 
luxuriant  herbage,  and  destitute  of  rivers 
and  springs ;  or  of  extensive  woods.  On  the 
rich  uplands  is  to  be  fbund  elm,  cucumber, 
ash,  hickory,  mulberry,  bUck  walnut,  birch, 
maple,  holly,  persimmon,  &c.;  and  the  grape 
vine  also  abouuda :  on  the  second  rate,  or 
sandy  uplands,  white,  pitch,  and  yellow 
pines,  and  most  kinds  of  ook.  As  a  general 
remark,  liable  to  particular  exceptions,  it 
may  be  laid  down,  that,  after  advancing  100 
miles  westward  from  the  Mississippi,  no 
timber  is  found  on  the  upland,  except  it  be 
pine  or  ocdar.  lliis  extensive  country  is 
diversified  by  some  mountains,  numerous 
elevations,  and  fruitful  vallies,  emdally 
along  the  water  courses ;  by  scatterea  groves 
and  copses  of  wood,  and  by  prairies  and  na- 
tural meadows  of  great  extent,  where  im- 
mense flocks  of  various  wild  animals  resort 
to  grase;  and  a  great  proportion  of  it 
is  well  adapted  for  cultivation.  Through- 
out the  most  part  of  the  region  now 
described,  ootton,  tobacco,  and  rice  might 
be  raised  to  great  advantage,  more  espe- 
cially to  the  south  of  Arkansaw  river. 
In  the  more  northern  districts,  tobacco 
and  hemp  may  be  cultivated  to  advan- 
tage, besides  Indian  com,  wheat,  rve, 
9aU,  iHU-kY,  bu^k-whcat,  and  0ax.    The 
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Boil  also  fMrodttces  all  kinds  of  esculebt  roots 
and  culinary  vegetables ;  a  multitude  of  dif- 
ferent berries  and  plums,  of  a  delicions  fla- 
vour, all  of  wliieh  aie  indigenous.    Cucum- 
bers, and  all  sorts  of  melons,  grow  in  the 
greatest  perfection.    Sweet  and  Idsh  pota^ 
toes  are  common  to  the  country.    Apple, 
pear,  and  peach  trees,  have  a  rapid  growth ; 
and  tl)e  latter  are  so  loaded  with  fruit  as  to 
break  down.   The  peaches  are  manufactured 
into  brandy,  which  is  a  useful  substitute  for 
foreign    imported    spirits.      The    country 
abounds  in  many  parts  with  wild  grapes,  of 
41  large  size,  some  of  them  seven  inches  dia- 
iQeter.    In  many  parts  the  soil  is  strongly 
impregnated  with  saline  properties,  which 
sre  commuuicated  to  the  rivers  and  springs. 
Chalybeate  and  sulphur  springs  are  nume- 
rous.   There  are  hot  springs  at  the  head  of 
the  Washita,  which  issue  from  the  side  of 
«  hill,  partly  flint,   and  partly  freestone, 
and  of  which  the  heat  rises  to  150  degrees. 
Lead  is  the  most  abundant  mineral  hither- 
to discovered  in  Louisiana ;  and  it  has  been 
supposed  that  the  mines  on  the  rivers  Gou- 
berie  and  Maremeg,  a  branch  of  the  Mis- 
souri, are  alone  capable  of  sup})lying  the  de- 
mands ot*  the  world.    About  luoo  tons  have 
been  aroelted  at  the  several  furnaces  auuu- 
aUy«    These  mines  are  numerous,  and  ex- 
tend over  a  large  district  of  country,  being 
M  miles  long  and  95  broad.    The  ore  is 
found  Id  all  directions,  and  the  mineral  is 
in  general  so  rich,  that  100  lbs.  of  ore  will 
produce  from  80  to  90  of  pure  kad.     Lead 
js  also  said  to  exist  on  the  waters  of  the 
Washita  and  the  >St  Francis.     Iron,  tin, 
zinc,  copper,  saltpetre,  and  Ibssil-ooal,  are 
found  iu  abundance.    The  western  country 
{(eneraUy    furnishes    plenty    of  saltpetre, 
which  is  found  in  some  instances  almost 
pure,  in  its  native  state.    The  banks  of  the 
Arkansaw  in  many  places  areincrusted  with 
It,  and  at  some  seasons  exhibit  a  whiteness 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  snow.    Considerable 

Suantities  of  it  have  also  been  taken  fiojn 
3e  i'ocky  caves  and  apertures  in  the  ridges 
and  bluiPs  along  the  Missouri  and  its  wa- 
ters. It  has  been  used  by  the  (H)wder  ma- 
kers in  its  rude  siate;  and  sonie  of  it,  by  re- 
iining,  did  not  lose  more  than  a  twenty -fifth 
jpart.  The  forests  of  this  part  of  Louisiana 
|U-e  filled  with  about  fifty  species  of  indige- 
nous animals ;  among  whien  are  the  bufia- 
loe,  two  kinds  of  elk,  two  kinds  of  deer,  the 
joe,  the  bear,  the  beaver,  tlie  otter,  two  spe- 
cies of  the  fox,  a  species  of  the  goat,  the 
piink,  the  racoon,  the  opossum,  the  rabbit, 
and  seven  kinds  of  f^quirrels.  These  forests 
also,  according  to  the  best  accounts,  contain 
about  a  hundred  and  thirty  species  of  birds. 
The  most  useful  of  them  are  several  kinds 
of  ducks,  three  kinds  of  teal,  tlie  wood*cock> 
fhtf  pluvcy>  the  pbe&sant^  the  {)urtridgc,  the 


eoail,  tile  pSgeon,  the  prairie  hen,  or  grouse 
tne  wild  goose  and  turkey*  The  rivers  au( 
lakes  produce  but  few  fiali,  and  some  o 
them  are  of  an  indifferent  quality.  Th 
carp  and  cat-fish  are  found  in  tne  larg 
streams,  and  some  of  them  are  of  a  ver; 
large  size.  The  perch,  trout,  and  sun-fish 
inhabit  some  of  toe  small  streams  and  lakei 
but  they  are  too  scarce  to  be  of  any  materia 
use  to  the  settlers.  These  9X9  considers 
as  a  great  delicacy :  and  the  price  of  them 
when  purchased,  is  exorbitant. 

Th^  arable  soil  of  North  America  expe 

n'ences  a  total  change  about  200  miles  wes 

from  the  Mississippi  river.    Beyond  thi 

a  desert  commences,  which  extends  to  tbt 

Rocky  mountains.    Though  this  extensiri 

region    is   not    one    uniform    expanse  o 

unproductive  land,    yet  it  is  chiefly  com 

posed  of  open  f^ains,  of  irameose  extent 

of  a  hard  gravelly  soil,  and    destitute  o 

timber ;    chequered    with   waving  ridge:; 

which  enable  the  traveller  to  see  liis  jour 

ney  of  several  days  before  him.    The  rivei 

flats  of  this  track  are  generally  fertile,  anc 

many  spots  are  truly  beautiful.*   There  art 

other  places,  however,  barren  in  the  ex 

tremc,  producing  only  hysop  and  prickl) 

pears.    The  same  description  will  suit  tlu 

country  fertber  westward  to    the    Rock] 

mountains,  with  this  difference,  tbat  it  ii 

more  mountainous,  badly  watmd,  and  i 

greater  proportion  of  it  entirely  barren.   A 

traveller  who  visited    those  deserts  nmv 

tions,    that  in  passing  between  the  rivej 

Platte   and  the  Missouri,  he  was    severa 

days  in  tracks  of  moving  sand,  similar  tc 

those  found  in  the  African  deserts.     Ther< 

was  not  the  least  vestige  of  vegetation.    A I 

that  vast  country  which  lies  between  tht 

Verdigris  rivor,  a  branch  of  the  Arkansaw 

and    the  Rocky  mountains,  and  betwt^r 

the  Ark«uisaw  and  the  Kansas  and  Platte 

rivers,  may  be  considered  as  one  itumens 

prairie,  with  verv  little  else  to  attract  at^ 

tention  ;  and  fartner  westward,  towards  tht 

he;jd  waters  of  those  rivers,  the  country  L 

sandy,  and  almost  destitute  of  herbage.    l\ 

is  of  an  irregular  and  broken  surface,  in^ 

tersi^ersed  with  a  variety  of  small  streams j 

some    fresh,    and  some  salt,  with  barrtij 

sand  hills,  and  leyel  tracks  covered  witlj 

a    stout  herbage,  or  with  flint  and  lira^ 

stones.    The  nearer  the  Arkansaw  is  ap^ 

proached    from  this  quarjter,    the  oountr)! 

somewhat  improves  iu  its  general  appears 

ance,  being  more  regular,  and  less  stony  j 

though  even  here,  it  has  frequently  the  apH 

pearance  of  a  barren  waste,  and  exhibits  iQ 

the    eye   an  arid    and  sterile  soil.      Tbij 

smaller  streams  of  the  Arkansaw  are  mauv 

of  them  strongly  impregnated  with    salt  j 

and  many  springs  and  salines  are  found^ 

which  are  top  salt  for  6ou|)^  and  even  ren^ 
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icr  eonv  «hn  beiled  in  them,  fmfit  for 
use.  The  wbo]«  of  this  extensive  country, 
tho«i|;h  it  i«  intenected  hy  the  great  rivers 
the  Arioanw,  Red  river,  ami  the  Missouri, 
widi  its  trihvtary  stresms,  is  fiur  from  be* 
la^  so  veU  wsttfed  as  the  eastern  section 
ot  ifa<  yi'imidmi  valley.  Springs  are  less 
s^Hiftku;  and  the  rivers  depend  chiefly  for 
UiJ^  supply  on  the  melting  of  the  snows. 
1(  nij  he  geoerally  remarked  of  all  the 
lerwr  n^en  on  the  western  side  of  the 
M  vqaipfii,  which  have  their  sources  in  the 
ilockj  flMoatainSy  where  springs  are  nume* 
ii«s,  that  while  they  flow  throngh  the  moun* 
uuwoi  country,  they  possess  deep  and 
.  i4ir  dkinoeis,  vnd  are  of  easy  navigution ; 
K»t  00  entering  the  lower  country,  they 
i^raioot,  become  broad  and  shallow, 
ru'ii  ctaan^  to  be  navigable  for  any  short 
d'Uoce,  iosoroueh,  that  during  tne  dry 
•«u-ofi,  there  is  frequently  an  insuificient 
uppir  of  water  for  a  continued  stream. 
i'be  ilidsoori  and  the  Mississippi  are  per- 
upi  the  only  exceptions  to  this  general 
danaer  of  those  mountain  stHiams. 

The  Mexican  mountains,  in  which  nearly 
fj  J  ibr  gxeat  westerly  branches  of  the  lower 
^iifiissippi  and  Missouri  have  their  sour- 
cu.  ire  iUo  mostly  destitute  of  wood ;  but 
uey  produce  a  short  grass,  which  attracts 
to  llieui  in  summer  vast  henls  of  wild 
Lr%A,  bttiCdoe,  bears,  wolves,  elk,  deer, 
hus,  wild  Ku^,  antek^es,  and  a  variety  of 
wUkf  Aoiauds.  In  winter  these  ave  drive9 
t*  ;teoold,  and  the  want  of  food,  to  the 
}.M»ai  or  pniries  below ;  and  the  number  of 
Ui&e  jpjmahs,  as  described  by  hunters,  al- 
&K(  eioecds  the  bounds  of  credibility.  The 
»J  :n  these  mountains  is  represented  as  san- 
t.\  and  sterile,  and  the  face  of  the  country  as 
ii^rtmtly  broken,  covered  by  abrupt  liills 
u>'l  rocky  diAs,  and  by  deep  gullies  or  ra- ' 
Vina  turmed  by  the  rains.  Here  rock  or 
■.ijcrul  sjlt  is  found,  as  also  mines  of  sii- 
>cT,  but  of  what  value  is  unknown. 
^xh  btiog  the  character  of  this  western 
.  uitry,  it  is  obvious,  that  it  is  f«ir  from 
u^Bg  so  favouimble  to  settlements  as  the 
f  jtitry  to  the  east  of  the  Mississippi ;  and 
iiTm  tray  appearmnce,  the  natives  may  be 
ufccud  to  remain  its  undisturbed  posses- 
K^  for  a  century  to  come.  One  important 
(.  Section  to  its  occupation  by  American 
Kidcrs  is,  that  it  is  chiefly  adapted  to 
jHctiuev  and  not  to  the  production  of  grain. 
ibc«,  therefore,  by  whom  it  was  occupied, 
vejid  have  to  adopt  a  different  mode  of 
•  'I.  and  new  habits  suited  to  their  situa- 
^ ;  and  as  long  as  more  eligible  spots  can 
^  Iffocured,  adapted  to  agriculture,  these 
Vi^i  be  first  selected  for  settlements ;  and 
'taootjafter  they  are  pre-occupied,  that 
ihc  iXietm  of  population  will  overflow  into 
Ute  pts;uial  districts. 


The  river  Atchafalia,  already  mentioned, 
which  issues  from  the  Mississippi,  or  a  little 
below  Red  river,  and  is  one  of  the  chief 
outlets  to  its  surplus  waters  from  the  west- 
ern shore,  bounds  the  Delta  of  the  Missis- 
sippi on  the  west.  Beyond  this  lies  the 
level  district  of  the  Attac-.ipas,  bounded  on 
the  east  \>y  the  river  Mermen tau.  It  ex- 
tends along  the  gulf  of  Mexico  115  miles, 
and  stretches  90  north.  North  and  east  of 
this  lies  the  region  of  Oiielousas,  which 
extends  along  the  coast  to  the  river  Sabine, 
and  which  may  be  regarded  as  one  immense 
natural  meadow.  It  is  watered  by  the 
rivers  Vermillion  and  Teche,  neither  of 
them  formed  by  the  refluent  waters  of  other 
rivers,  but  rising  in  the  high  prairies  of 
Opelousas.  They  are,  however,  connected 
by  diverging  canuls,  with  that  complication 
of  rivers  and  lakes  of  which  the  Missis* 
sippi  is  the  main  trunk.  In  front  of  those 
two  districts  an  immense  chain  of  lakes  and 
bays  Ues  along  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  These 
are  lakes  Sabine,  Calcasu,  Mermentau, 
the  three  bay;;  of  Vermiilion,  Cote  Blanche, 
and  Atchafalia,  and  lake  (.'lietimache.  lu 
the  district  of  Attacapas,  considerable  tracks 
are  subject  to  iuuiulaiion,  while  others, 
whiish  are  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
annual  floods,  possess  the  highest  degree  ot 
fertility.  On  the  latter  are  cultivated 
maize,  cotton,  and  in  many  parts  the  sugar 
cane  would  flourish.  'I'here  are,  besides, 
extensive  meadows,  favourable  for  the  sup- 
port of  flocks  and  herds;  and  ftom  the 
mildness  of  the  climate,  little  or  no  trouble 
is  requisite  to  keep  them.  The  district  of 
Opelousas  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Calcasu 
and  Mermentau,  and  their  various  tribu- 
tary streams.  Thrse  rivers  afterwards  fall 
into  lakes  of  tlie  same  name,  on  the  shores 
of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  river  Mer- 
mentau crosses  the  country  in  its  whole 
length  from  the  north.  The  immense 
track  of  open  plains  and  meadows  which 
compose  this  region,  hosats  of  advan- 
tages superior  to  all  the  riches  of  the 
Teche  or  Mississippi,  in  the  salubrity  of  its 
air,  and  the  beauty  of  its  surface.  It  is  free 
from  sugnant  waters,  with  the  exception  of 
a  tew  pon«ls ;  the  atmospjiere  is  thus  purified 
from  noxious  vapours ;  and  being  open  to 
the  brecses  from  the  gulf,  the  tempera- 
ture is  cool  and  refreshing,  wiiile  the  ad- 
joining country  is  sufilring  from  the  effects 
of  a  close  and  sultry  air.  "  Noiliing  "  says 
Mr  Brackenridge,  in  his  instructive  work  on 
this  country,  *'  can  be  more  beautiful  and 
cheering  to  tho  traveller  than  the  proKptxts 
and  views  which  this  country  ftlibrds. 
There  is  nothing  wild  and  savage  in  it, 
yet  the  scenery  is  not  tauie  or  monotonous; 
there  is  a  sufficient  variety  and  succession 
of  those  scenes  which  sooth  the  mind,  or 
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inspire  with  liyelTand  pleasing  emotions. 
I  passed  through  them  last  May,  when  they 
appeared  to  great  advantage.  The  distance 
of  my  journey  was  forgotten,  while  I  gazed 
wi^  delight  upon  the  waving  surface  of 
these  meadows,  now  covered  with  deep 
green,  and  of  extent,  in  some  places  bound* 
edonly  by  the  horizon,  in  others  by  skirts 
of  wood,  dimly  appearing  as  in  some  distant 
isle  of  the  sea ;  wnile  a  thousand  brilliant 
and  odoriferous  flowers  shed  their  perfume 
upon  the  air.  The  plantations  scattered 
along  the  water  courses  on  the  outside  of  the 
fringe  of  wood,  the  vast  herds  of  cattle 
roaming  at  random  over  the  nhiins,  com- 
l^ete  toe  pleasing  picture."  In  the  same 
situation  Mr  Darby,  the  author  of  the  £mi« 
grantfs  Guide,  ^ves  the  following  eloquent 
description  of  his  delighted  feeling : — "  A 
more  rapid  and  astonishing  transition  is  not 
conceivable,  than  between  the  deep,  dark, 
and  silent  gloom  of  the  inundated  lands  of 
Atchafalia,  and  the  open,  light,  and  cheer- 
Ail  suspension  of  the  wide  spread  prairies 
of  Opdousas  and  AtUcapas.  After  being 
many  days  confined  in  the  rivers,  exposed  to 
heat,  mosquitoes,  and  many  severe  priva- 
tions, to  nass  in  a  few  minutes  from  this 
scene  of  silence  and  suffering,  to  an  ocean  of 
light,  to  the  view  of  expanses  where  the 
eye  finds  no  limit  but  the  distant  horizon, 
is  a  deliffht  of  which  no  anticipation  can 
give  an  adeouate  idea.  To  be  enjoyed,  it 
must  be  felt.  It  is  one  of  the  incidents 
in  human  life,  where  the  pursuit  is  pain, 
and  the  possession  pleasure ;  where  the  soft 
and  glowing  landscape  repays  and  cheats 
not  the  weary  voyager." 

The  reasons  in  Louisiana  generally  are 
extremely  variable,  and  they  are  distin- 
guished, as  in  most  ports  of  North  Ame- 
rica, by  opposite  extremes.  From  whatever 
cause,  also,  the  empire  of  cold  is  prolonged 
Ikr  beyond  the  regions  assigned  to  it  in  the 
old  world.  At  New  Orleans  the  difference 
between  two  succeeding  winters  is  f^reouent- 
ly  as  much  as  could  be  exnected  in  a  change 
of  four  or  five  degrees  of  latitude.  In  the 
winter  of  1779,  some  of  the  canals  were 
frozen  for  a  considerable  time,  a  phenomenon 
which  did  not  occur  again  till  toe  latter  end 
of  December  in  1814.  In  ordinary  seasons, 
the  ponds  and  other  stagnant  waters,  as 
low  as  30^  N.  lat.,  are  seldom  frozen, 
though  few,  if  any  winters  occur  without 
frost  at  New  Orleans.  At  Natchez,  situat- 
ed on  the  Mississippi,  in  lat.  31''  SSf,  snow 
is  frequent,  and  falls  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. The  orange  tree  and  sugar  cane  are 
ofren  destroyed  by  frost,  even  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico.  At  Natchez  the  peach  is  render- 
ed precarious  from  the  late  frosts  in  the 
spring,  and  cotton  is  often  killed  so  late  as 
ApriL    Those  ttnfavourable  stormi  which 


occur  in  every  part  of  die  United  Stei 
are  fteqnmt  and  depctuctive  aloiig  the  | 
of  Mexico.  The  church  of  Opdonsu  slaa 
in  SO""  39'N.kt.  At  this  j^ace,  in  tliemoi 
of  January  1807,  the  snow  Ml  in  oonaid 
able  quantities,  and  remained  on  the  groi 
npwaids  of  a  week.  At  tiie  same  plaee, 
January  1819,  snow  fell  nearly  a  Iboi 
depth,  and  remained  several  atju  on 
ground;  and  hte  in  Aorfl  1814,  the  fa] 
soms  and  tender  brandies  of  the  Pride 
India,  the  young  peadies,  the  cotton,  i 
even  the  flowers  and  twigs  of  the  oak,  w 
destroyed.  The  snow  shower  whckh  i 
and  lay  a  foot  deep  at  the  church  of  0| 
lousas,  in  January  1813,  was  only  a  shot 
of  rain  at  Iberia,  situated  in  N.  lat.  90" 
About  the  30th  degree  may  thcrefine 
assumed  as  the  limit  of  snow  in  this  ecM 
try,  few,  if  any  instances,  oocuring  of 
ever  &lling  betow  that  panQlel.  In  Uf| 
Louisiana  the  settlements  are  between  1 
30th  and  40th  degrees  of  N.  kt. ;  and  i 
winters  here  are  much  more  severe  than 
the  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  I 
coast.  They  generally  set  in  abont  the  90 
November,  and  continue  tiJl  near  the  d 
of  February  ;  though  hard  frosts,  and  eff 
snow,  are  common  in  October  aiid  H^ 
For  three  successive  winters,  eommendl 
in  1802,  the  Missisuppi  at  St  Loni%  i 
N.  lat.  38""  94',  was  passible  on  the  ice% 
fore  the  20th  December  in  each  year.;  fl 
it  was  clear  of  all  obstruction,  with  ea 
one  exception,  by  the  last  of  Febiwl 
During  the  winter,  the  mercury  freqaeai 
falls  bdow  O ,  and  the  cold  keepa  it  d 
pressed  as-low  as  10  or  15  degrees,  duil 
several  weeks  of  each  winter.  Intbesamm 
on  the  other  hand,  the  heat  is  in  equal  si 
tremes.  In  the  summer  of  1805,  a  themM 
meter  in  the  shade,  from  about  the  lssi{ 
June  to  some  time  in  August,  indkatedi 
degrees,  and  stood  at  that  point  fvr  sevti 
hours  of  the  day.  The  climate  here  is  sli 
liable  to  the  most  sudden  changes,  from 
great  degree  of  heat,  to  the  most  intense  eol 
It  is  mentioned  by  Mr  Brackenridge,  that! 
January  1811,  the  thermometer,  after  tefi 
ral  weeks  of  ddightftil  weather,  suddenl 
fell  from  78  to  10  degrees  below  0 
Towards  the  west,  the  cold  is  still  moi 
intense,  as  the  Isnd  rises  in  its  approadi  i 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  height  of  tk 
western  region,  says  the  judicious  traveOf 
above  reterreil  to,  and  the  open  plaii 
which  compose  it,  cause  it  to  possess  a  pui 
elastic  air.  "  The  sky  has  a  more  ddightfi 
blue  than  I  ever  saw  anywhere  else ;  tt 
atmosphere  in  a  serene,  oalm  evening,  is  i 
clear,  that  a  slight  smoke  can  be  deceroe 
at  a  distance  of  many  miles,  and  is  of  gR^ 
importance  to  the  Indians  in  detecting  tfaci 
enemies,  and  in  giving  warning;  but  it«] 
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to  eienMi  tfadr  eantion  in  tlie  highest  de- 
gree. In  point  of  health,  it  is  unnecessary 
to  ay  any  thing ;  sach  a  country  mast  ne- 
tmdj  be  salabrimu.*'  The  cold  is  ex- 
oesfe  daring  die  winter  season ;  there  are 
fntjacBt  ftorms,  which  continue  for  several 
^\\  woA  render  it  dangerous  for  any  but 
IniiiiQs  to  stir  oat,  without  running  the 
tid^tf  baig  finooen.  These  observations 
3^j  to  titt  greater  portion  of  this  region, 
bat  vith  remect  to  the  part  which  lies 
•oath  of  the  Arfcansaw,  must  be  taken  with 
emaieiable  allowance.  To  the  norUi  of 
tk  river  just  mentioned,  rains  are  not  fre- 
4|Beat,  but  when  they  set  in,  pour  down  in 
tflRcnti.  To  the  south,  there  is  seldom 
myoin,  its  place  being  supplied  by  heavy 
dmi  In  Lewis  and  Cirke's  journey,  the 
cokl  whkk  diey  suffered  in  their  wintering 
gnmnd,  atuatal  on  the  Mississippi,  in  N. 
it  47^  is  incredible,  the  thermometer  fkll- 
iBg  to  low  as  45"  below  O^  and  frequently 
itatUngatSO^below  O- 

All  parts  of  the  Delta,  and  generally,  in- 
<M,  the  shores  of  all  the  rivers  which 
caiuist  of  allavial  lands  exposed  to  inunda- 
tMtt)  are  extiemely  unhealthy.  This  is 
ucaskned  bv  the  pestilential  exhalations 
thftt  arise  unoer  scorching  heats  of  summer, 
ftna  all  diese  marshy  grounds.  Heat  and 
QQistQie  are  Ae  certain  sources  of  disease 
all  ofer  the  gbbe ,  and  the  inundated  tracks 
of  Louisiana  suffer  accordingly  under  this 
^ftneni  law  of  dimate.  in  Sl\  these  parts, 
dixases  of  the  intermittent  kind  prevail ; 
ud  in  New  Orleans,  a  highly  inflammato- 
ry and  failioos  fever  occasionally  makes  its 
tppeaianoi.  Strangers,  much  more  than 
natifes,  are  apt  to  fall  victims  to  these  en- 
demics of  the  country.  All  the  more  ele- 
vated parts  of  the  country,  which  are  be- 
^Mid  the  reach  of  these  noxious  exhala- 
tivDs,  are  snfficientlv  salubrious.  In  pro- 
ceedkg  northward  alone  the  shores  of  the 
IlisBisRppi,  as  fitr  as  the  Ohio,  the  same 
onses,  namely,  the  vapours  fVom  the  in- 
sulated haob  of  the  rivers,  produce  bilious 
diiorden;  and  the  settlers  in  these  parts 
are  liable  to  periodical  attacks  of  disease. 
In  lemoring  to  the  higher  grounds,  these 
evils  are  eiUier  wholly  avoided,  or  greatly 
laitigated,  althou^  in  an  uncleared  coun- 
try, the  first  occupants  are  always  liable  to 
ni^  in  their  health. 

Towsrdf  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
I^uiaaoa  was  visited  by  different  adven- 
toren,  iMsdy  F^di,  who  penetrated  into 
the  eoontry  across  the  lakes,  whence  they 
dcaoeodsd  the  Mississippi ;  and  about  the 
ynr  1687,  a  lort  was  already  erected  on  the 
Ai*iaiaw.  The  first  royal  French  gover- 
>ov  vas  IbervtDe,  who  arrived  in  1G99. 
ft^  this  poried,  tfie  country  was  known 
'the  name  of  LouisiaQa,  which  was 


given  to  it  by  Father  Hennepin,  by  whom 
it  was  visited  in  1679.    The  colony,  how- 
ever, made  slow  progress ;  and,  as  common- 
ly happens  in  the  first  settlement  of  new 
ooontnes,   many  of  the  settlers  perished 
ftqm  fiitigue  and  want.    The  others  were 
discouraged  by  these  misfortunes ;  and  at 
the  close  of  1706,  the  colony  was  reduced 
to  150  persons.    In  1713,  it  only  contained 
400  whites,  SO  negro  sLives,  and  300  head 
of  cattle;    and   in    1717,    its   population 
amounted  to  700.    About  this  period,  the 
plan  of  the  Mississippi  company  vrsa  pro- 
jectedy  by  the  celebrated  John  Law ;  and 
in  the  course  of  the  first  six  years,  about 
4800  settlers  were  landed  in  the  country, 
induding  150  galley  slaves.    Such  an  ac- 
cession of  inhabitants  only  augmented  the 
general  distress ;  and  the  war  which  broke 
out   between  Spain  and  France  in  1719, 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  colony,  by 
embroiling  it  with  the  rival  colonists  it 
Spain,  settled  at  Pensacola.    The  Missis- 
sippi  scheme,  though  it  was  wild  and  chi- 
merical as  to  its  main  objects,  waa,  how- 
ever, of  service  in  supporting  the  in&nt  co- 
lony of  Louisiana ;  aud  it  was  partly  by  the 
assistanoe  derived  from  this  source,  that  it 
was  still  enabled  to  preserve  a  precarious 
existence,  and  gradually,  though  slowly,  to 
increase.    The  settlements  were  extended, 
and  cultivation  was  spread  over  a  wider  ex- 
tent of  territorv;  and  thpugh  frequently 
exposed  to  the  dreadful  scourge  of  Indian 
war,    the  colony  had  now  taken  root  too 
firmly  to  be  extirpated.    From  the   year 
1740  to  1754,  great  progress  was  made;  and 
the  colonists  l^gan  to  export  some  cotton, 
considerable  quantities  of  indigo,  peltry, 
hides,  tallow,  pitch,  tar,  ship-timber,  and 
varioua  other  raw  materials.    These  con- 
tinued to  increase,    till  the   country  was 
ceded  to  the  Spaniards,  but  never  so  as  to 
be  an  equivalent  for  the  necessary  supplies 
required  by  the  colony  from   the  mother 
country.    By  the  peace  of  1763,  all  that 
part  of  Louisiana  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  was  ceded  to  England;   and 
that  portion  of  it  to  the  westward  of  the 
same  river  was  ceded  to  Spain,  under  whose 
dominion  it  continued   gradually  to  im- 
prove, notwithstanding  the  many  grievous 
and  imfwlitic  restrictions  imposed  on  its 
industry.    After  the  establishment  of  the 
independence  of  the  United  States  bv  the 
peace  of  1 783,  and  the  extension  of  the  Ame« 
rican  settlers  to  the  westward  of  the  Alle- 
gany mountains,  it  became   a  grand  ob- 
ject of  American  policy  to  acquire  poa- 
•ession  of  Louisiana,    and  of  the   whole 
course  of  the  Mississippi,  in  order  to  af- 
ford a  ready  outlet  to  the  produce  of  tlie 
western  states.    Various  negociations  had 
been  entered  into  with  Spain,  for  the  firae 
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naTigation  of  this  river.  These,  how^Ter» 
proved  vain  and  fruitless  ;  and  it  was  ob- 
vious, that  the  possession  of  the  country 
vould  alone  answer  the  purposes  of  the 
American  states.  Several  plahs  were  agi- 
tated in  America  for  thi;  accomnlishnient  of 
this  object;  and  Liouisiana  oaving  been 
ceded  by  8pain  in  1001,  to  the  French  re- 
public, the  American  p;overnment  at  lengih 
succeedi-d  in  purchasing  it,  for  a  pecuniarY 
compensatiom  and  their  comniiysioners  took 
tbrmal  possession  of  it  in  the  year  1804. 

Under  the  feeble  administration  of  Spain, 
little  progress  was  made  towards  tJHe  im- 
provement of  Louisiana;  and,  since  it  hasQome 
into  the  possesaioii  of  the  (J  nited  States,  vari- 
ous obstacles  have  arisen,  from  tlie  di^culty 
of  setting  between  the  land  which  belongs  to 
■the  state,  and  that  which  is  sul^yect  to 
private  claims ;  and  hence  the  country  has 
never  yet  been  laid  completely  open  to 
emigration.  Great  improvements,  however, 
have  recently  been  made  ;  and  the  progress 
of  Louisiana  will  naturally  be  in  proportion 
to  that  of  the  country  at  hirge.  The  town 
of  New  Orleans,  which  at  present  contains 
30,000  inhabitants,  is  fast  increasing,  both  in 
its  population  and  foreign  tradei  Other  towns 
are  advancing  in  the  same  manner;  insomuch 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  state  the  uunv- 
ber  of  houses  or  people  in  any  of  these  new 
towns.  In  reality,  the  numbers  change  so 
rapidly,  tliat  no  estimate  can  remain  one 
year  correct.  The  settlements  are  also  gra- 
dually extending  along  the  river  banks, 
spreading  out  from  the  Mississippi  as  from 
a  common  centre.  The  country  to  the 
west,  on  Red  river,  for  about  160  miles 
above  its  mouth,  has  been  laid  out  in  pa- 
rishes ;  and  settlemente  are  multiplying  on 
this,  as  on  the  other  rivers  which  fall  into 
the  Mississippi  from  the  west,  such  as  the 
Washita  and  its  tributary  streams,  namely, 
the  Tensaw  and  Blajck  river,  and  others  of 
inferior  consequence.  Natchitoches,  the 
most  considerable  town  of  Louisiana  west 
of  the  Mississippi,  is  situated  on  lUd  river, 
about  160  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  al- 
ready contains  600  inhabitants.  Natchez, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  oi  the  Mississippi, 
in  lat.'81°33'  N.,  156  miles  above  New 
Orleans,  contains  2o00;  and  Washington, 
about  six  miles  to  the  east,  1000  inhabit- 
ants. Abont  the  33d  degree  of  N.  lat. 
commences  that  portion  of  Louisiana  now 
-  known  under  the  title  of  the  Missouri  ter- 
ritory, which  extends  northward  us  far  as 
the  Canadian  frontier.  The  settlements  on 
•  the  Mississippi  do  not  extend  many  miles 
fkrther  north  than  the  Missouri ;  and,  with- 
in this  track,  the  population,  in  1810,  was 
estimated  at  20,845,  at  whicli  period  it  was 
rapidly  increasing  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that 
it  miut  now  be  nearly  double  this  amount. 


St  Louis,  situated  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Mississippi,  18  mileij  below  the  Missouri,  is 
the  capital  of  this  district,  and  is  advancing 
at  a  great  rate.  There  are  other  towns  and 
flourishing  villages  established  on  the  bunks 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  their 
tributary  streams.  The  village  of  bt 
Charles,  situated  on  the  left  shore  of  the 
Missouri,  24,  miles  above  its  mouth,  is  the 
most  western  town  in  this  part  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  from  1000  to 
1900  inhabitants;  and,  like  all  the  other 
towns  in  the  same  district,  is  daily  increas- 
ed by  the  influx  of  new  settlers. 

Louisiana,  State  of,  a  portion  of  the 
extensive  region  described  above,  erected 
into  one  of  &e  United  States  by  an  act  of 
the  American  congress.  It  is  situated  be- 
tween 29^  and  33°  N.  latitude,  and  is 
bounded  north  and  west  by  the  Missouri 
territory,  soutli  by  the  guli'  of  Mexico,  and 
east  by  the  Mississippi  territory.  Its  boun- 
daries are  thus  defined  by  law : — **  Begin- 
ning at  the  mouth  of  tne  river  Sabine; 
thence  by  line  to  be  drawn  along  the  mid- 
dle of  said  river,  including  all  islands  to 
the  32d  degree  of  latitude ;  thence  due 
north  to  the  northernmost  part  of  the  3Sd 
degree  of  N.  latitude;  thence  along  the 
said  parallel  of  latitude,  to  the  river  Missis- 
sippi ;  thence  down  the  said  Ti\eT  to  the 
river  Iberville,  and  from  thence  along  the 
middle  of  the  said  river,  and  lakes  Maurepas 
and  Ponchartrain,  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
thence  bounded  by  the  said  gulf  to  the 
place  of  beginning,  including  all  islands 
within  three  leagues  of  the  coasU"  By  a 
subsequent  law  of  congress,  that  part  of 
West  Florida  lying  wtween  the  rivers 
Mississippi,  Iberville,  and  Pearl,  and  the 
.31st  degree  of  N.  latitude,  containing  about 
6,000,400  acres,  has  been  annexed  to  Loui- 
siana. The  state  of  Louisiana  is  300  miles 
in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  240  miles 
broad  from  north  to  south,  having  «n  area  of 
41,000  square  miles,  or  26.240,000  acres. 
That  part  of  this  state  which  lies  westward 
of  Louisiana,  has  been  already  described  in 
the  preceding  account  of  the  country  of 
Louisiana  in  its  larger  sense.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  observe,  generally,  on  the  au- 
thority of  Mr  Darby,  author  of  the  Emi- 
grant's Guide,  by  whom  this  country  was 
accurately  surveyed  in  all  its  parts,  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  land  in  the  ^obe 
which  {assesses  a  greater  diversity  of  soil. 
The  south-eastern  part,  which  is^nostly  in- 
cluded in  the  I^lta  of  tlie  Mississippi,  ib 
flat,  and  where  the  sur&ce  can  be  secured 
from  inundation,  exti'emdy  fertile  ;  the 
south-western  part  is  generally  level  prairie, 
and  much  of  its  area  very  productive  ;  tht' 
north-western  part,  a  tlijck  forest,  and  low 
alluvial  aoil  upon  the  rivers  ;  bat  at  a  di»- 
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nncf  hum  the  ttreams,  the  land  is  high, 
broken,  an!  sterile. 

The  fbllowiBci;  statistical  table  contains 
as  aeoottu  of  its  parishes  and  population. 


Pliquemines^ 

Orleans, 

!k  Bernard, 

St  Charles, 

9t  John  Babtiste^ 

St  James, 

Ascension, 

Asviunptiony 

lateri'ir  of  La  Fourche, 

Ibernile, 

West  Baton  Ronge, 

Point  Coiipee, 

New  Feliciana, 

E»t  Baton  Rouge, 

Sc  Helena, 

St  Tammany, 

St   Mary'd   and  St 

3fartin'8,  Attacopiis, 
St  Landre,  Opelousas, 
Natchitoches, 
Oaachitta, 
Rapiiles, 
Ocatahoola, 
Concordia, 
Avoyelles, 


In  ISIO. 

4,549 
24,55« 
1,0W 
3,291 
12,990 
S,965 
e,«l9 

2,4r« 

1,995 
«,679 
1,463 
4,539 

10,000 


Total, 


7,369 

5,048 
«,870 
1,077 
9,300 
1,164 
2,875 
1,109 

66,536 


or  these  parishes,  the  first  18  consist 
rbiedT  of  alluvial  land  along  the  banks  of 
tl%  Missiastpin  ;  ami  the  streams  which  is« 
soe  from  its  overflowing  channel,  such  as 
the  Atcfaaftlia,  La  Fourche,  Plaquemine, 
hd  the  other  numerous  canals  or  bayous 
It  whidi  the  country  is  intersected.  'The 
^-jiples  are  sugar,  cotton,  rice,  maise,  luin-> 
^ff,  &C.  The  parishes  of  New  Feliciana, 
>:ist  Batoo  Rouge,  St  Helena,  and  St 
Ttnnnsny,  are  formed  from  that  part  of 
West  Florida  which  was  incorporated  into 
tk?  state  of  Louisiana ;  the  souih  and  west 
kxden  are  alluvial,  but  the  residue,  and 
BQch  the  moat  extensive  part  of  the  sur« 
(tee,  pine  hilla  and  plains,  witli  some  rich 
had  upon  die  river  banks ;  staples  cotton, 
Biise,  beef,  pork,  lumber,  lime,  tar,  and 
apon  the  Mississippi  river,  some  sugar.  St 
Msrj\  St  Martin  s,  and  St  Landre,  in  the 
<it«tric'a  of  Attacapas  and  OpeloUsas,  are 
pesmlly  lerel  land;  about  two- thirds 
prairie,  or  overflowed  river  bottom ;  staples 
rnttoo,  maice,  beef,  cattle,  horses,  and  in 
AttaeqMa,  some  sugar.  Natchitoches  is 
'9  immetise  extent  of  pine  and  ciak  woods, 
vith  The  exception  of  the  river  bottoms ; 
the  Uttar  soil  excellent^  staples,  cotton, 
loober,  pdtry,  tar,  and  some  beef,  pork, 
and  tohsotn.    Ouaelutta^  U^pides,  and  Ocar 
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tahoola,  are  in  every  respect  similar  in  their 
general  features,  and  in  their  natural  and 
artificial  productions,  to  Natchitoches.  The 
other  two  parishes  are  alluvial. 

The  rivers  which  floiv  into  ttie  Missis- 
sippi  from  the  west,  as  trell  a^  the  lakes 
which  are  situated  in  that  quarter,  have 
been  already  noticed.  To  the  eastward 
of  the  Mississippi  is  situated  the  folloW'^ 
ing  chain  of  lakes,  '  namely,  Maurepas, 
Ponchartrain,  and  Borgne.  Lake  Maare- 
pas  lies  about  20  miles  north  of  New  Or- 
leims,  and  is  12  miles  long  and  8  broad. 
Nine  miles  east  is  Lake  Ponchartrain, 
which  lies  immediately  behind  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  and  is  35  miles  long  and  2S 
broad,  and  from  10  to  15  feet  deep.  Lake 
Borgne  lies  still  further  east;  but  by  4. 
deep  bay,  approaches  to  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Mississippi,  with  which  it  comrau-* 
nicates  by  a  canal.  It  was  by  this  route 
that  the  Bri.tish  army  approached  to  the 
banks  of  the  Mif^sissippi  in  the  winter  o^ 
1814.  Of  the  rivers,  the  chief  are  Pearl 
river,  which  falls  into  Lake  Borgne,  Che^ 
fundi,  a  small  stream  which  enters  Luka 
Ponchartrain,  and  the  Iberville,  which  i»« 
sues  from  the  Mississippi,  20  miles  belovr 
Baton  Ruuge,  and  runs  east  into  Lake 
Maurepas. 

The  country  which  lies  bettveen  Pearl 
river  on  the  east,  and  the  Mississippi  on  the 
west,  as  far  as  the  3l8t  degree  of  N.  lat. 
is  an  important  part  of  this  state,  which  was 
not  included  in  the  general  description  of 
the  country  of  Louisiana.  The  southern 
half  of  this  extensive  district  is  a  level, 
fine  country;  yet  highly  productive  in 
cotton,;  sugar,  rice,  corn,  and  indigo.  The 
banks  of  all  the  streams  are  low,  and  the 
current  of  the  Water  sluggish ;  and  good 
springs  are  scarce ;  but  from  Baton  Rouge 
to  Pinckneyvllle,  about  50  miles  in  a  direct 
line,  the  country  presents  an  undulating 
surface,  and  is  covered  with  a  heavy  growth 
of  timber,  consisting  of  white,  red,  and  yel- 
low oak,  hickory,  black  walnut,  sassafras, 
magnolia,  and  poplar.  The  district  of  Feli- 
ciana, extending  southward,  from  the  Slst 
degree  of  I^.lat.  between  the  Mississippi 
on  the  west,  dnd  the  Amite  on  Uie  east,  is 
considered  by  many  as  the  garden  of  Loui- 
siana. Planters  residing  in  this  district  are 
many  of  them  very  rich,  having  as  many  aa 
600  acres  of  land  in  cultivation.  Theit 
plantations  consist  of  ^om  300  to  1000 
acres ;  and  some  of  the  niost  opulent  have 
frequently  300  acres  of  cotton  in  one  field. 
They  have  all  slaVes ;  and  some  as  many  as 
300.  The  soil  is  of  the  richest  kind,  simi- 
lar in  quality  and  appearance  to  the  best 
lands  in  Kentucky.  The  cotton  raised  here 
is  of  a  superior  quality ;  and  the  culture  of 
the  sugar  jcme  has  been  introduced.    TI)!e 
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Ijlhi  in  t  ttftte  of  natare,  are  covered  by  are  fi^uently  fired,  and  at  difi^rent  aea^ 

thickets  of  reed  cane,  of  the  most  luxuriant  sons,  in  order  to  have  a  succession  of  y  ouni 

growth.    At  the  distance  of  30  miles  from  grass ;  hot  the  savannas  that  sre  interspersed 

— —  *-.  *i *    n.^  n —  1— J-  j^  ^j^jg  j^jjj^  ^£  land,  furnish  a  more  plentil 


Baton  Rouge*  to  the  east,  (he  fine  lands 
commence ;  and  forming  a  barrier  between 
the  American  settlements  and  the  Choc- 
taw nation,  extend  to  Pearl  river.  These 
lands  are  the  most  healthful  for  settlements 
of  any  in  Louisiana.  They  have  a  pleasant 
and  undulating  surface  ;  and,  although  the 
sdil  is  light  and  sandy,  it  is  highly  produc- 
tive. The  northern  cossts  of  the  lakes 
Maurepas,  Ponchartrain,  and  Borgne,  are 
generally  dry  and  healthftil ;  the  land  east 
and  west  of  Madisonville,  along  the  borders 
of  the  lakes,  is  a  sandy  plain,  extending  in 
some  places  20  miles  from  their  shores,  and 
nearly  as  level  as  the  ocean,  which  appears 
to  have  receded  from  it  The  bottoms 
of  these  lakes  are  even  and  sandy,  and  ap- 
pear to  be  a  continuation  of  the  inclined 
plane  between  the  Mississippi  and  Pearl 
river.  The  southern  banks  are  low  and 
itaarshy.    The  wild  lands  of  this  tdtek  are 


fUl  and  more  proper  food  for  the  cattle 
Some  high  pine  hills  are  so  covered  wit^ 
two  or  thr«e  varieties  of  the  oak,  as  to  niakl 
an  underwood  to  the  lofly  pines;  and  i 
species  of  dwarf  chesnut  grows  here  ;  an 
other  species,  of  a  larger  growth,  is  ala 
found  in  the  lower  parts.  The  sand] 
and  most  sterile  soil,  in  wet  seasons,  bear! 
many  things  far  beyond  expectation,  and  ii 
very  useful  for  the  cultivation  of  peach  ani 
mulberry  orchards.  This  land  might  alsi 
be  rendered  uselnl  for  many  other  purposes 
It  is  frequently  found  rocky,  with  an  ironi 
stone,  especidly  near  where  the  pines  arj 
found  growing  in  a  gravelly  track,  which  i 
frequently  the  case.  The  hummock  land  i{ 
so  called  fix>m  its  appearing  in  tufts  amonj 
the  lofty  pines:  some  small  spots  of  thi 
kind,  if  seen  at  a  distance,  have  a  very  rfl 
man  tic  appearance.     The  large  parcels  of  i 


finely  timbered  with  pine,  live  oak,  cypress,  often  divide  swamps,  creeks,  or  rivers,  fron 

ipacnolia,  plum,  gum,  bay, cotton- wood,  ash,  the  pine  land ;  this  is  indeed  its  moat  com 

willow,  and  occasionally  imperrious  cane  mon  situation.    The  whole  of  the  nplandi 

brakes.   The  pine  timber  is  remarkably  tall  remote  from  the  sea  in  the  northern  part^ 

and  straight,  with  trunks  from  70  to  80  feet  is  this  kind  of  land :  its  soil  is  various,  ij 

&igh  before  coming  to  the  limbs.  The  pine  of  some  places  a  sand  of  divers  colours;  bn 

Louisiana  and  Florida  is  more  sappy,  and  the  hummock  soil  is  a  mixture  of  clay  anj 

yields  more  turpentine  than  the  pine  of  the  a  blackish  sand,  and  in  some  spots  a  kin^ 

north ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  tne  inhabit-  of  ochre.    On  every  kind  of  this  land  lies  | 

ants  gain  a  livelihood  by  making  tar  and  stratum  of  black  mould,  made  by  decayc^ 

pitch,  which  they  sell  at  New  Orleans.   The  leaves,  &c.  of  the  wood  and  other  plantj 

▼ast  forests  of  pine  between  Lake  Ponchar-  growing  upon  it.    The  banks  of  the  Bd 

train  and  the  Cnoctaw  territory,  "will  furnish  guechitto,  a  respectable  tributary  of  Peai 

an  inexhaustible  supply  of  these  articles  for  a  river,  are  in  many  places  bordeied  by  rid 

century  to  come.    The  beach  of  the  lakes  and  extensive  prairies,  which  afford  an  ini 


is  lind  with  a  species  of  muscle  shells^ 
called  by  the  Frendi  des  coquUleg,  from 
which  lime  of  the  best  quality  is  produced. 
The  fish  of  the  lakes  and  nvers,  and  the 

rne  of  the  forests,  are  plentiful,  but  inferior 
quality.  The  soil  is  found  to  be  highly 
favourable  to  com,  cotton,  sugar,  indigo, 
rice,  sweet  potatoes,  pumkins,  fduiqii,  cher- 
ries, figs,  peaches,  grape  vines,  and  most 
lands  of  garden  vegetables.  Sugar  plantar- 
tions  are  becoming  numerous,  and  tne  set- 
tlements extending.  The  country  above 
Madisonville  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
Tearing  of  hogs  and  cattle;  for  they  neither 
xequire  salt,  nor  attention  in  winter ;  and 
nowhere  in  the  CJnited  States  are  they 
fused  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the  dis- 


exhaustible   pasturase  to  vast    droves  t^ 
cattle  belonging  to  the  white  settlers. 

The  exports  of  Louisiana,  since  the  conn 
try  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Unitel 
States,  have  been  rapidly  increasing.  Db 
ring  the  year  1816,  037  vessels  of  all  dene 
minations  departed  fVom  the  Bayou  St  Johil 
a  port  of  delivery  in  the  district  of  Missi^ 
sippi.  These  vessels  are  chiefiy  employed  i| 
carrying  the  produce  of  that  part  of  the  Fl(| 
ridas  which  are  in  possession  of  the  Unitci 
States,  consisting  in  barks,  coals,  cot  toil 
corn,  fors,  hides,  pitch,  planks,  rosizj 
skins,  tar,  timber,  tui^ntine,  sand,  shelly 
lime,  &c.  The  produce  received  from  tl^ 
Upper  country,  fVom  the  shores  of  all  tb 
rivers  of  which  the  Mississippi  is  the  conj 


triet  under  review ;  the  reed  cane,  and  the  >  mon  channel,  is  immense.     Within  ih 

grass  of  the  miries>  constitute  their  prind-  year  1816,  69i  fiat-bottomed  boats,  and  SQ 

pal  fbod.    The  most  natural  grass  of  this  barges,  arrived  from  the  western  states  ani 

eoontry  is  of  a  very  harsh  nature,  and  the  temtcnies,  with  the  following  articles  < 

cattle  not  at  all  fond  of  it.    It  is  known  by  produce,  namely,  bacon,  beef,  butter,  bee] 

die  name  of  wire  grass,  and  they  only  eat  it  potatoes,  dder,  com,  flour,  dieese,  apples 

niiile  young.    For  the  jprocoring  it  young,  iMggiiig,  ooi^dage,  cotton,  tobacco,  fiax-see^ 
or  zenewing  this  kind  ofpastoxe^tho  woods   ginfleng,  hUsB,  h<^  hones;  lead,  whit 
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W,  ^aaeo»,  ptpcr,  peltries ;  gun-powder, 

ialtpetre,  sotp,  laliow,  spirits,  bet^  skina. 

In  aUitioB  to  tkis,  there  were  received. 

homed  attltff  castings,  grind-stonet^  indi- 

n.  nusketSy   merchandiae,    nuts,    pease, 

hnai,  &C.    The  abore  eaumeratxon  does 

not  iAdade  the  produce  furnished  hj  Lou« 

ififlu,  cDosisting  of  cotton,  com,  indigo, 

noha»,  nwsts  and  spars,  planks,  guni>ow« 

da,  rice,  iogar,  shingles,  soap,  taffia^  tal- 

Inr,  uaher,  bees  wax,  &c.  which  are  ge« 

coiQj  bfongfat  to  market  in  planters'  crafts, 

er  taken  (nwi  off*  the  plantation  by  foreign 

loaad  vesseisk   Theqiiantityof  sugar  made 

CD  tiK  Miasisstppi  alone,  is  estimated  by  a 

\v^  wntet,  at   ten   millions  of  pounds. 

Twnty  thoaaancl  bales  of  cotton  were  ex< 

ptfttd  in  18iS.     Perhaps  there  is  no  coun- 

rnr  ta  the  gbbe  where  so  much  wealth  i^ 

diVided  among  so  few  individuab  as  in  Lou- 

iiiaas.    lu  resounaes  are  immense,  while 

in  popalacioti  ia  oomparatively  smalL    The 

\aaij  tneome  of  many  of    the  planters 

ampants  to  90,000  dollars :  and  it  is  aaid  to 

W  not  oneoounon  to  mark  Arom  one  to 

three  thooaand  calves  in  a  season,  and  to 

Live  from  ten  to  twenty  thousand  head  of 

iaeeattJe. 

l^e  principal  town  is  New  Orleans, 
vkiek  baa  greatly  increaaed  in  wealth  and 
MolatMio,  since  the  ftee  government  of  the 
taited  States  released  the  coramercie  of  the 
ooantry  from  the  shackles  imposed  on  it  by 
tke  fbraier  goremment.  The  other  ^wns 
lit  yet  in  taetr  infancy ;  but  as  the  country 
alTinoes  in  improvement,  thev  will  no  doubt 
proportionably  increase.  Population  in 
1517,190,000. 

LociSTiLLc,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
od  capital  of  Jefferson  county,  Georgia, 
».caatea  on  the  Ogeechee,  70  miles  from  iu 
aonth.  It  oontaina  a  oourt>houae,  a  jail, 
nd  a  rhorch ;  a  colkge  has  also  been  in- 
sbtuted  here,  with  liberal  endowments.  110 
imirs  N.  W.  of  Savannah,  and  50  S.  W.  of 
Aagnsta. 

UnsTiLLB,  a  town  of  the  United  States^ 
is  KtntB^y,  and  chief  town  of  Je&rson 
V  «iity,  OB  the  Ohio,  at  the  head  of  the 
Fapids.  It  ia  pleasantly  aitnated,  being 
^t  on  an  eminence  which  is  70  feet  high, 
r  fidy  deioendiug  to  a  narrow  pldn  alonn 
itf  Ittnk  of  the  river.  The  three  principal 
areeurun  paraUd  with  the  river.  From 
the  frnot  street  there  ia  a  fine  prospect  of 
*^  Bapida,  and  of  the  shore  and  bills  on  the 
(fpoate  flde  of  the  river.  A  company  has 
Moi  inooiponled  by  the  l^slature  of  Ken- 
tacky,  ftr  die  purpose  of  opening  a  canal 
«a  the  Bentncky  side  of  the  Rapids.  An 
ateoMve  commerce  is  now  carried  on  fVom 
thii  town,  with  Katchea,  New  Orleans,  and 
St  Lonis.  It  b  a  very  flouriahing  town,  and 
^  two  bnhs,  an  academy,  vtrioas  other 


public  buildinga,  and  several  rope-wal^d 
and  manufactories.  122  miles  below  Cin- 
cinnati, 1061  miles  N.  B.  from  Natchez, 
and  52  W.  from  Frankfort.  Long.  85.  30* 
W.  Lat.  38.  3*  N. 

LouKiEN,  a  river  of  China,  which  runs 
into  the  Hoangho. 

LouLE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Algarvaj 
situated  on  a  river  of  the  same  nanie.  It 
is  surrounded  by  ancient  walls,  and  con« 
Uins  fully  5000  inhabitants.  9  miles  N. 
of  Faro.     Long.  7.  54.  W.  Lat.  37.  8.  N. 

LouLB  A  NO,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Yunnan;  Long.  103.  21.  B.  Lau 
35.  6.  N. 

LouNn,  a  village  of  England,  in  Nottiog^ 
hamshire.    Population  306. 

Lound's  Isle,  a  small  island  oiF  thi? 
south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  belong- 
ing  to  Nuyt's  archipelagoi 

LouNoNAN,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Kiangnan.  Long.  116.  li.  E.  Lat 
31.  4S.  N. 

LouKoANFOv,  i.  dty  of  Chitin,  of  the! 
first  rank,  in  Sbaiisee.  It  is  agreeably  si- 
tuated at  the  head  of  the  river  (Jueyho ; 
and  the  territory  belonging  to  it,  though 
not  extensive,  is  sufficiently  fertile.  Long^ 
116.56.  E.  Lat.  31.48.  N. 

Loop,  a  river  of  France,  whidi  nins  into 
the  Mediterranean,  Long^  7.  12.  B.  Lat^ 
43.  38.  N. 

Loup,  St,  a  small  town  of  Franccf,  dfr* 
partment  of  the  Upper  Saone.  Popiilatiou 
1900.    6  miles  N.  W,  of  Luxeuil. 

Loup,  St,  a  large  village  of  France,  de^ 
partment  of  the  Two  Sevres,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Thoue  and  the  Cebron.  Population 
1650.    9  miles  N.  N.  B.  of  Parthenuy. 

LouPAK,  a  dty  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Yunnan.  Long.  103^  E.  Lat  ^4« 
50.  N. 

LouRDE,  a  town  of  Frante,  departnlenf 
of  the  Upper  P^rrenees,  with  a  strong  cas- 
tle on  a  rock.  Population  2750i  12  milea 
S.W.ofTarbe& 

LouRisTAN,  a  mountainous  district  m 
fhe  province  of  Irak,  in  Persia,  where  it 
borders  upon  Khusistan;  It  ia  by  much 
the  richest  and  most  fruitful  part  of  Irak^ 
being  abundantly  watered  by  nnmerouB 
streams.  The  pasture  is  most  luxuriant; 
but  agriculture  is  quite  neglected  by  the 
rude  natives^  who  pref^  a  wandering  and 
pastoral  life.  These  tribes  trace  their  origin 
to  a  remote  antiquity,  though  tibey  admit 
that  their  ancestors  ftecame  mingled  widi 
several  Turkish  hordes  fhnn  Syrian  They 
are  a  savage  and  fearless  race,  suli^ect  to  no 
kw  but  the  will  of  thdir  chiefb.  They  re^ 
side  even  during  the  winter  in  black  tents  j 
90  that  Lonristau  contains,  trith  the  ex4 
ception  of  Konimabady  no  towna^  and  tevy 
fewTillageaj 
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liOURO,  or  LuRO^  the  ancient  Elaiher^,  a 
small  town  of  European  Turkey^  in  Alba- 
nia, situated  near  the  river  or  the  same 
name.     12  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Arta. 

LovsiA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bulgaria,  with  3000  inhabitants.  35  miles 
S.  or  NicopoHs. 

Louth,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Lincoln,  and  a  place  of  considerable 
and  increasing  trade,  having  a  navigable  ca- 
nal to  the  sea.  The  situation,  at  the  eastern 
foot  of  the  Wolds,  is  remarkably  healthy,  and 
the  town  is  neat,  and  of  late  years  much  im- 
proved. The  public  buildings  are  the  church 
of  St  James,  the  town-hall,  the  mansion- 
house,  assembly-rooms,  and  the  theatre. 
Thechurch  is  a  largeand  handsome  building, 
witli  an  elegant  and  much  admired  steeple, 
928  feet  high.  The  extensive  decorations 
of  the  church  are  neither  plain  nor  very 
elegant.  The  east  end  exhibits  a  fine  ele- 
vation, with  a  large  central  window.  No 
remains  are  to  be  seen  of  the  church  of  St 
Mary's,  which  formerly  existed  here;  but 
the  soil  is  still  used  as  a  burial  ground. 
The  town-hall  is  a  plain  old  building,  stand- 
ing rather  incommodiously  between  the 
principal  street  and  the  market-nlace.  The 
mansion-house  is  fitted  up  in  the  Grecian 
style,  and  with  considerable  taste.  The 
theatre  is  a  small  but  nea»  building.  Here 
are  three  chapels  belonging  to  Baptists,  Me- 
thodists, and  Catholics :  also  a  free  grammar 
school,  founded  by  Edward  VL,  and  a  ma- 
thematical and  English  school,  founded  by 
th  Mapletofl,  dean  of  Ely,  and  endowed  for 
20  free  scholars.  The  vicarage  hous<%  called 
the  Hermitage,  with  the  cloisters  in  the  gar- 
den, are  much  visited  as  curiosities.  In 
1761,  the  canal  was  begun  from  Louth, 
along  the  course  of  the  Ludcl,  to  the  Ger- 
man ocean.  Vessels  of  considerable  burden , 
sail  by  it  to  London,  Hull,  and  Leeds,  &c. 
The  principal  manufactures  are  a  carpet 
and  blanket  manufactory,  which  employs  a 
number  of  hands ;  a  large  soap  manuflic- 
tory,  and  i  paper  mill.  The  town  is  go- 
verned by  a  corporation  of  a  warden  and 
nx  assistants.  In  181 1,  it  consisted  of  983 
houses,  and  476 1  inhabitants.  Market  on 
Wednesday  and  Saturday;  the  former  is 
frequented  by  a  number  of  opolent  farmers 
and  graiiers.  28  miles  N.  E.  of  Lincoln, 
36  N.  of  Boston,  and  144  N.  of  London. 
Long.  0.  I.  E.     Lat.  .53.  22.  N. 

Louth,  a  maritime  countv  of  Ireland, 
bounded  by  Eastmeath  on  the  south  and 
south- west;  by  Monaghan  and  Cavan  on  the 
west ;  on  the  north  by  Armagh  ;  on  the 
north-east  by  the  bay  of  Carlingford,  which 
separates  it  from  the  county  of  Down  ;  and 
by  the  Irish  channel  on  the  east.  It  is 
sbottt  27  milei^  long,  and  18  broad,  and  is 


the  smallest  county  in  Ireland,  fncludiii 
in  its  area  177,926  acres,  or  278  squai 
miles.  Louth  is  in  general  a  rich  and  wd 
cultivated  track,  in  which  there  is  litt] 
waste  ground.  Though  generally  flat,  th 
surface  is  diversified  by  gentle  undulationis 
but  it  cannot  be  called  hilly,  except  on  th 
peninsula  between  the  bays  of  Carlingfon 
and  Dundalk,  and  on  the  confines  of  Ar 
magh.  It  is  mostly  under  tillage,  a  spid 
for  agricultural  improvement  having  hap 
pily  appealed  in  this  county,  more  than  il 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  principal  crop 
arc  wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  potatoe!^ 
pease  and  red  clover  are  also  raised.  Th! 
minerals  of  this  county  do  not  seem  to  b^ 
of  great  value.  Limestone  is  found  in  i 
small  track  adjoining  the  county  of  Meat! 
on  the  south,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Car 
lingford,  and  at  Castletown,  on  the  con^ 
fines  of  Armngh.  At  some  depth  in  th^ 
bogs  under  the  turf,  there  is  fine  whit^ 
shelly  marl  in  great  abundance,  which  i^ 
found  to  be  a  usefhl  manure.  Some  ochro^ 
and  soap  rock  are  also  met  with  ;  and  a  lead 
mine  was  formerly  wrought  at  Salterstownj 
on  the  sea  const.  The  prevailing  rock  H 
whinstone.  The  principal  river  is  th<^ 
Boyne,  which  fiowing  from  Meath,  become^ 
the  southern  boundary,  about  2  miles  wcsC^ 
of  Drogheda,  near  which  pbce  it  falls  into 
the  sea.  Several  other  small  rivers  cross' 
the  county,  and  faD  into  the  bay  of  Dun- 
dalk. The  principal  towns  are  Carlingford, 
Dundalk,  Drogheda,  and  Collon.  Tliere' 
ere  in  this  county  a  greater  number  thani 
in  any  other  part  of  Ireland,  of  Uiose  high 
artificial  mounts,  which  were  fortresses  in^ 
early  ages,  and  which  the  Irish  call  raths,! 
and  attribute  to  the  Danes.  The  linen  ma-' 
nufacture  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.! 
The  county  sends  one  member  to  the  im- 
perial parliament.  Population  estimateil  at 
57,000.  Proportion  of  Catholics  to  Pro- 1 
testants  as  75  to  1. 

Louth  Bay,  a  large  bight  in  Port  Lin- 
coln, on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland. 

LouTH  Isi.is,  two  low  islands  in  Spencer's 
gulf,  on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland. 

LouvAiKP,  a  large  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  South  Brabant,  situated  on  the 
Dyle,  and  the  canal  of  Lou  vain.  It  is  of 
great  extent,  but  not  proportionably  popu- 
lous. Its  walls,  which  are  of  brick,  have 
a  circuit  of  nearly  seven  miles;  but  the 
ohief  part  of  the  spoce  inclofed  is  occupied 
by  gardens,  vineyards,  and  even  com  fields. 
The  streets  are  tolerably  regular,  but 
the  houses  ill^built;  and  there  are  few- 
public  edifices  deserving  attention.  The 
town-hall  is,  however,  admired  as  a  fine 
specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and  the 
collegiate  church  is  inferior  to  few  in  the 
Netherlands.    Theother  diurchesand  re* 
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9^n  hnm  are  of  little  note;  bat  the 

^rmt  HapUai  8u  Iwalidn,  capable  of  con- 

taisj[«S5U0penons,  and  the  buildiDgs  of 

Ik  nmienity,  are  olgecu  of  considerable 

rsL  Others  of  its  public  edifices  ha^e 

aOowed  to  fall  to  decay:    the  old 

.,  oiled  the  TaUe  Konde,   which 

w  lukd  amoug  the  curiosities  of  the 

Aix,  m  down  in  the  beginning  of  1818. 

iaaiaa  owei  its  chief  celebrity  to  its  uni- 

•Bsftj,  ftimded  originallj  in   1490,   and 

mfftmed  by  tbe  French  in  October  1797, 

fat  «■«  re-established   by  the  Bourbon 

p*a»BKnt.     It  was  formerly  noted  for 

Its  estendre  tnannfactories  of  linen  and 

WBsIeDs^  which  hare  now  declined.    The 

■ali^  of  woollens  and  laoe,  however,  still 

csBCmei  to  employ  a  number  of  the  inha- 

Jftsats;  but  the  great  manufacture  is  beer, 

■r  vhidi  Louvain  has  long  been  oelebrat- 

ji    It  has  likewise  some  trade  in  corn  and 

■fB.    Venels  of  ISO  tons  can  come  up  to 

m^town.    This  <own  is  of  considerable 

*>tinity;  its  foundation  has  been  attri- 

wd  to  Julias  Cesar ;  and  there  are  many 

B^S^en^  accounts  of  its  ancient  popula- 

jfa*  «d  splendour.    It  was  taken  by  the 

Aadt  in  1746  and    1794.     Population 

i^MO.    14  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Brussels, 

^  20  S.  £.  by  S.  of  Antwerp.    Long.  4. 

6.41.  E  Ut.50.^26.  N. 

I'OmrAiirE,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
Mat  of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  Population 
Hoa  SO  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Angers. 
1  LocTicKK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
^ihe  province  of  Li«e>  with  laoo  inha- 
MmtL  1 1  miles  S.  £.  of  Liege. 
I<ooTiKas,  a  considerable  town  of  France, 
t  the  depsrtment  of  the  £ure.  It  has 
■noctures  oi  linen  and  cotton ;  but 
f  k  principally  noted  for  its  woollens 
ii  easshneres,  which  are  fine  and  dur- 
m.  Population  6800.  16  miles  S.  of 
Meo. 

il^icKK  Du  Desert,  a  town  of  France, 
kpBtaieDt  of  the  lUe  and  Vilaine,  with 
pM&etmvs  of  leather.    Population  3000. 
liniesN.£.ofRennes. 
WriGNSm,  a  town  of  France,  depart-^ 
tttgf  tbe  Landea.    Population  3500. 
i  UsTSEs,  a  town  of  France,  department 
ftheSdneandOise,  with  1050  inhablt- 
1^  14  mika  N.  E.  of  Paris. 
I«vr,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
■k,  ia  Quangtong.     Long.   lOi).  22.  ]£• 
■t«.5|.N. 

,UozA,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  pro- 
•ttoTBein.  Population  2600.  17  miles 
^WlofCoimbra. 

^Mcn,  a  town  of  France,  department 
'^  Two  Sevrea.    Population  1 400. 
^GaECK  Point,  a  cape  on  the  east 
Mtt  gf  the  island  of  Sumatra.    Long.  106. 


Low  Islands,  four  small  isknda  in  Gas* 
par's  strait,  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

LowANCB,  a  considerable  river  of  Mek- 
ran,  in  Persia,  running  through  a  fertile 
valley,  and  on  the  banks  of  which  there  are 
a  condderab]^  number  of  inhabitants  living 
in  tents,  and  also  a  good  deal  of  cultivation. 
50  miles  W.  of  Bay  la. 

LowASHAN,  a  province  of  the  Birman 
empire,  situated  between  the  22d  and  24th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  China,  and  on  the  east  by 
Laos,  and  is  in  tersected  by  the  Lookiang  river. 
LowoHAM,  a  parish  of  Kngland,  county 
of  Nottingham.  Population  555.  7  miles 
N.  E.  firom  Nottingham. 

LowBN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  Neisse,  with  1 100  inhabitants.  Long. 
17.  33.  E.   Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

LowENDERG,  or  Lemberg,  r  towu  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Bober,  with  ma- 
nufoctures  of  woollen.  Population  3400. 
63  miles  W.  of  Breslau.  Long.  15.  42.  £. 
LaL  51.  5.  N. 

LowENSTsiN,  a  county  in  the  south-west 
of  Germany,  in  Wirteroberg,  possessed  by 
the  ancient  family  of  Lowenstein,  divided 
into  the  branches  of  Rochefort  and  Vime- 
bnrg,  neither  of  whom  are  members  of 
the  Germanic  confederation,  having  been 
mediatised  in  1806.    Population  48,000. 

Lowenstein,  a  small  town  of  Germany, 
in  Wirtemberg.     Popvdation  1000. 

Lower  Creek,  a  river  of  America,  ii| 
the  western  territory,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  Long.  80.  43.  W.  Lat.  40.  9.  N. 

Lowers,  a  large  village  of  Switxerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Schweits,  on  a  lake  of  the 
same  name.  In  1806,  this  village  was  al- 
most overwhelmed  by  tbe  Ml  or  a  part  of 
the  mountain  above  it.  4  miles  W.  by  N^ 
of  Schweitx. 

Lowestoft,  a  market  town  of  England, 
on  the  coast,  near  the  north-eastern  extre- 
mity of  the  county  of  Sufiblk.  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill  of  a  considerable  height  above  the 
sea,  on  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  Eng- 
lish coast ;  commands  a  fine  and  extensive 
prospect  over  the  German  ocean,  and  forma 
itself  a  very  picturesque  object  from  the 
sea.  It  consists  of  one  principal  street,  the 
High-street,  which  runs  in  a  gradual  de- 
scent fVora  north  to  south,  intersected  by 
several  other  streets  and  lanes  irora  the  west. 
The  streets,  though  narrow  and  irregular, 
are  all  payed  and  well  lighted ;  many  of  the 
modern  houses  are  handsome,  especially  at 
the  north  entrance  from  Yarmouth;  and 
the  town  has  of  late  years  been  gready 
iinproved,  particularly  by  converting  the 
slope  of  the  hill  that  looks  to  the  sea, 
formerly  a  barren  sand,  into  beautiful 
hanging  ganlens.  The  parish  church 
stands  about   half  a   mile  west  of .  the 
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town  I  it  is  a  fine  building  of  Gothic  archie 
tecture,  182  feet  in  length,  including  the 
chancel  and  steeple,  57  in  breadth,  and  43 
in  height  The  tower,  indudinir  a  leadeii 
spire  of  ^0,  is  130  feet  high,  the  inside 
pf  the  diurch  is  remarkably  i^t  and  ele- 
gant. On  account  pf  the  distance  of  the 
diurch  fhmi  the  town,  two  chapels  had 
been  erected  here  before  the  reformation ; 
one  of  these  has  been  long  ago  swept 
away  by  the  sea;  the  other  was  taken 
down  in  1698,  being  iu  a  ruinous  statei 
and  rebuilt  by  the  inhabitants.  Here  are, 
|[)esides,  meeting-houaes  for  Pi-esbyterians, 
Methodists,  and  Baptists.  Near  the 
chapel  is  the  com  cross,  over  which  is 
ihe  town-chamber,  serving  also  as  a  school* 
room ;  the  ot|ier  public  Buildings  and  in- 
stitutions are,  the  grammar-school,  found- 
ed by  Mr  Annot ;  the  school,  founded  by 
Mr  Wilde,  for  educating  40  boys  in  Liatin, 
tSnglish,  writing,  and  arithmetic ;  a  fViend- 
\y,  and  other  benevolent  societies ;  a  theatre, 
and  assembly-room,  for  the  amusement  of 
visitors,  for  whom  convenient  lodging-houses 
have  been  erected.  Here  is  tJso  an  ele- 
gant hot  bath.  On  a  high  point  of  land, 
near  the  edge  of  the  cliff,  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  stands  the  upper  light-house,  a 
circular  tower  of  brick  and  stope,  40  foet 
high,  and  90  feet  in  diameter.  It  was 
greeted  in  1676 :  in  1778  the  unper  part 
was  taken  down,  and  the  improved  cylinder 
substituted  in  its  place.  It  is  now  lighted 
by  patent  argand  lamps,  with  conpave  re- 
flectors. On  the  beach  below  the  diflf'  is 
another  light-house,  of  timber ;  by  keeping 
the  two  in  a  line,  vessels,  on  leaving  or  ap- 
proaching Lowestoft  roads,  are  directed 
^rough  the  channel  which  lies  between 
^e  Holme  and  Barnard  sands.  A  float* 
ing  light  was  in  1815  stationed  near  the 
Holme  sand,  as  a  fUrther  guidance  for  ves- 
sels tiiroogh  the  roads,  after  they  have, 
passed  the  Stanford  channel  At  the  south 
end  of  the  town  is  a  battery,  erected  in 
1782,  to  protect  the  town,  and  fiimished 
with  13  pieces  of  cannon.  '  At  the  north 
end,  and  on  the  Ness,  are  two  other  batter 
ries.  The  trade  of  Lowestoft  consists  prin- 
cipally in  the  fisheries,  chiefly  that  of  her- 
nnp,  and  also  of  cod  in  the  North  sea,  as 
well  as  mackerel  and  spirts,  nearer  home. 
In  Lowestoft  are  manu&qtures  of  twine, 
rope,  and  barrels.  The  resort  of  visi- 
tors in  summer  for  bathing  is  much  in 
favour  of  the  town.  Off^  this  town,  June 
8,  1665,  was  fought  a  very  sanguinary  naval 
pngagement  between  the  Dutch  fleet,  and 
the  English  under  the  fluke  of  York, 
t^opulation  of  the  town  and  narish,  SI 89. 
Market  generally  on  Wednesoay,  9  miles 
d.  of  Yarmouth,  and  113  N.  E.  of  London. 
1.  45.  £.  Lat.  ^2.  29.  N. 


W  1  0  i 

LowHA&SAH,  avillsgeof  Tunis,  in  AfH« 
ca,  anciently  called  AcuUaria,  45  miles 
E.N.E.  of  Tunis. 

LowicK,  a  parish  of  England,  in  North- 
umberland, T  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Wool- 
er.    Population  1519. 

Lowicz,  a  town  of  Poland,  4«  miles 
W.  of  Warsaw,  on  the  Bsura.  Popnhition 
2400. 

Lowland  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  west  of  Highland 
Point. 

Lowlands,  one  of  the  greater  divisions 
of  Scotland,  applied  to  the  east-son  tb-east 
and  south-west  parts,  in  contra-^istinction 
to  the  Highlands,  which  occupy  the  north- 
ern and  western  parts  of  the  country. 

LowLEY  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  shore 
of  Spencer's  gulf,  near  iU  termination  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland. 

LowosiTz,  a  small  town  of  the  north  of 
Bohemia,  4  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  I^utnaerit2, 
An  obstinate  battle  was  fought  here  in 
1756,  in  which  the  Saxons  and  Poles  were 
defeauxl  by  the  Prussians,  and  the  town  re- 
duced to  ashes. 

Lows,  Loch  of,  a  smsll  lake  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Selkirk,  fonmed  by 
the  Yarrow. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a  besun 
tiful  lake  in  Perthshire. 

LowsiDE,  a  village  of  England,  in  CumH 
berhmd,  7  miles  from  Coc|cermouth«  Po^ 
pulation  311. 

Lows  WATER,  a  village  of  England,  ii^ 
Cumberland,  10  miles  W.  by  S.  ttom  Kes^ 
wick.    Population  336. 

LowTAiAH,  a  Tillage  of  Algiers,  in  Afri-^ 
ca,  97  miles  E.  of  Tubnah. 

LowTHEB,  a  parish  of  England,  in  West^ 
moreland,  4  mfles  S.  of  Penrith.  Popula-j 
tion  560. 

LowTON,  a  township  of  England,  in  Lan« 
cashire,  3  miles  N.  E.  from  Newton.  Po- 
pulation 1647. 

LowviLLE,  a  township  and  tillage  of  th< 
United  States,  in  Lewis  county.  New  York 
Population  1643.  The  viUage  is  hand- 
somely laid  out  in  souares,  and  contains  4J 
houses.    160  miles  rrom  Albany. 

LowYAH,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  province 
of  Bahar.    Long.  84. 50.  E.  Lat  86.  36.  Xi 

LoxA,  a  considerable  town  of  Spain,  in 
Granada,  situated  on  the  Xeiiil,  in  a  ro^ 
mantic  position,  at  an  opening  of  Uie  moun^ 
tains  which  inclose  the  plain  of  Granadai 
Its  streets  rise  above  one  another  on  lli^ 
side  of  the  mountain  |  and  still  h%her  is  i 
Moorish  castle,  which  gives  the  whole  scen^ 
a  highly  picturesque  appearance.  Loxj 
contains  9000  inhabitants,  and  has  eom< 
salt-works  and  mannifactures  of  copper.  3( 
miles  W.  of  Granada,  and  18  &  S.  E.  oi 
Cordova.    Long.  4,  18.  W.  Lat.  37.  18.  N 

LoxA,   a  proving  of  Quito^  boundt^ 
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,  bftfaeprorinceof  Guayaqiul^  soath 
%v  dut  «r  Yagnarsongo,  east  by  that  of 
Jaes,  nd  west  by  the  city  of  Zamora.  It 
ii  eft  hen^  and  healthy  temperature,  and 
tetak IB  iD  kinds  of  grain.  It  abounds  in 
turn  ad  maiet;  and  its  principal  com- 
vmnt  11  in  woven  stufl&  of  cotton  and  wool, 
of  «ydh  there  are  so  many  fabrics ;  and 
ibs  is  orpets,  which  hare  a  peculiar  esti- 
m/Hm,  Codiineal  is  found  in  great  plenty ; 
mi  Kioal  gold  mines  are  worked.  But 
ik  priadpil  flouroe  of  riches  is  the  bark, 
vhiek  iifinad  in  sufficient  ouantities  for 
is  dsntDds  of  the  whole  world. 

Loxi,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
Huidi  in  a  beautiful  and  extensive  valley, 
Md  vas  fbttoded  in  1546,  between  two 
iteBBs  which  flow  from  the  Andes.  It  has 
.jeisEEil  convents.  It  has  sufienxl  so  se- 
'^Bdy,  that  it  hasbeoi  abandoned  by  many 
>|lf  its  inhahituits.  Its  inhabitants,  amount- 
ing to  10,000,  consist  of  Mestizoes,  Mulot- 
•tai  vd  people  of  colour.  297  miles  iVom 
pQuo.  Long.  79.  U.  ^V.  Lat  3.  59.  6. 
.  LoKA,  a  rod[  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
IWof  Cuba.    Long.  83.57.  W.  Lat  S3. 

Utalhawnoit,  a  river  of  the  United 
.in  Westmoreland  county,  Pennsyl- 
whidi  runs  N.  W.  into  the  Kiski- 


LoTAUocK  Crebk,  ft  rivcT  of  the  United 
•to^  in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania, 
jUi  nms  south-south-west,  and  joins  the 
JHumah,  4  miles  £.  of  Williara^ 
Wrf— Also  a  township  of  Lycoming  county, 
ranjlvinia.    Population  950. 

LoTu,  a  town  cf  France,  department  of 
iAsAin,  near  the  Rhone.  Population  1000. 
I<0T0LA,  San  Luis  db,  a  town  of  South 
ittcrica,  in  the  province  of  Cuyo,  and  for- 
ptAj  comprehended  within  the  limits  of 
Elih,  but  afterwards  annexed  to  the  vice* 
^ihy  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is  a  mean  and 
pBdl  plaoe,  not  containing  above  35  houses, 
iri  jO  or  60  fanulies.  It  contains,  how- 
a  pariah  church,  a  Dominican  cou- 
itDt,  and  a  college  of  Jesuits.  170  miles 
8-K. of  Mendoza.  Long.  65.  44.  W.  Lat 
|tt.l8.S. 

I«T0LA,  a  dty  of  the  kingdom  of  Quito, 

d  pQvinoe  of  Jaen  de  Brscaraoros,  ftitu- 

(MoBdKihoreoftheriver  VerieL    It  is 

^  and  mesn,  and  is  little  else  than  a 

Ms  population  consbts  mostly  of 

of  colour.    13  miles  S.S.  of  Valk* 

Lat  4.  45.  S. 

wt,  a  river  of  Congo,  in  Africa,  which 

te  ioio  the  Atlantic,    It  is  navigable  for 

.  !^;  hnt  there  is  notiarbonr  at  its  mouth, 

■.IA7.W.8. 


^^Qtix,  a  department  in  the  south  of 
'<*Ge,  oomsponding  to  the  ancioit  Oe» 
**^  M  bomided  by  ;he  dep^rtmentu 


of  the  Cantal,  the  Upper  Lotie,  the  Ar- 
deche,  the  Qard,  and  the  Aveyron.  Its  sa* 
perficial  extent  is  2100  square  miles ;  bat 
its  popuktion  is  only  144,000.  This  do- 
nartment,  and  that  A  the  Cantal,  are  the 
nighest  in  situation  of  any  in  France,  bebg 
composed  entirely  of  mountains  and  nar- 
row vallies.  The  department  is  water- 
ed by  the  Tarn,  the  Lot,  the  Allier,  and  ft 
number  of  smaUer  rivers ;  and  owing  to  thft- 
devation  of  the  ground,  the  climate  is 
bleak  and  cold,  the  soil  barren  and  stony, 
producing  only  rye,  potatoes,  and  sheep  pas* 
turage.  It  produces  antimony,  iron,  cop* 
per,  lead,  and  silver.  This  department  is 
divided  into  the  three  arrondisaements  of 
Mende,  Florae,  and  Marv^ola.  These  art 
subdivided  mto  S4  cantons,  and  193  com* 
munes. 

LozzoLo,  a  smaU  town  of  the  SardiDlan 
states,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Vendli. . 
Populationr,  with  its  parish,  6S00. 

Lu,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont  in  ths 
duchy  of  Montferrat,  9  miles  W.  of  Ales- 
aaudria.    Population  S800. 

Lu,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second  rank,  in 
Shantung.   Long.  119.  £.  Lat  35.  36.  N,^ 

LuA,  a  small  seaport  of  Omman,  in  An« 
bia,  10  miles  N.  of  Sohar. 

Lu  A,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Cubs,  which 
runs  into  the  sea,  25  nules  N.  £.  of  Capo 
Cms. 

LuABo,  a  river  of  Western  Africa,  form- 
ing  one  of  the  branches  into  which  the  Zam« 
beze  dirides  itself,  before  entering  the  In* 
dian  ocean.  The  same  name  is  given  to 
the  alluvial  island  formed  between  it  and 
the  Zambeze. 

LuAMA,  PofNT,  a  cape  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  on  the  south  coast  Long.  77.  51.  ^ 
W.  Lat  18.  2.  N. 

LuANGO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Asturia,  231 
miles  N.  of  Oviedo.    Population  1800. 

LuBAO,  a  small  town  of  Anatolia,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  a  lake  to  which  it  gives 
name.    7  miles  S.  of  Bursa. 

LuBAE,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  go* 
vemment  of  Volhynia.    Population  3300.  . 

LuBAu,  or  LiEBAU,  a  small  town  of  Prus-' 
sian  Silesia,  30  miles  K.  W.  of  Qlatz,  Po« 
pulation  1750. 

LuBBEKK,  a  small  town  of  Ptuaaian  West* 
nhalia.  Population  2000.  14  miles  W.  o( 
Minden. 

LuBBEK,  or  LuBio,  a  town  of  the  Phis« 
sian  states,  in  Lowv  Lusatia,  iii  an  insuUt** 
ed  spot,  formed  by  the  Spree  and  the  Birste. 
Population  3100.  50  miles  S.  S.  £.  of 
Berlin.    Long.  IS.  45.  W.  Lat  51.  57.  N. 

LuBBEKAU,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states^ 
in  Lower  Lusatia,  on  the  Spree.  Ponula-t 
'tion2150.  58milesN.  of  Kesdeq.  Long, 
13.  52.  £.  Lat  51.  53.  K. 

LuBtc,  IsLB,  sn  idaad  in  tbe  ]&istem 
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•ett,  litiuted  off  the  northern  coast  of  Java,  canal  which  conveya  them  to  the  Rlbe,  aiiil 
tnd  alpioet  surrounded  by  a  cluater  of  rocks  to  Hamburgh.  This  water  communication, 
and  rocky  islets.  It  is  populous,  and  car-  at  present  of  iko  great  importance,  will,  it  is 
Ties  on  a  brisk  trade  with  Java  and  Bomoo.  expected,  receive  soon  a  gi^at  improvement. 
Long.  119.  45.  E.  Lat.  5.  48.  S.  The  trade  of  Lubeck  consists  partly  in  the 
LuBECK,  a  fVee  city  in  the  north  of  Ger-*  export  of  com  from  the  adjoining  country ; 
Tnany,  adjacent  po  the  duchy  of  Holstein,  partly  hi  the  import  of  articles  for  the  con« 
aituatdd  chiefly  on  a  long  eminence  on  the  sumption  of  its  inhabitants  and  its  neigh- 
banks  of  the  Trave,  a  navigable  river,  which  hours.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  wine 
joins  the  Baltic  about  8  miles  below.  The  from  France,  and  manufactures  trom  Eng- 
west  side  of  the  town  is  contiguous  to  the  land  ;  the  whole  to  no  great  amount.  Ham- 
Trave:  its  east  side  is  traversed  by  the  burgh  having  great  advantages,  from  iia 
Wackenitz,  which  flows  from  the  hke  of  easier  access  to  the  ocean,  and  more  exten* 
8chwerin.  From  its  elevated  situation>  Lu-  sive  communication  with  the  interior, 
beck  is  a  dean  and  pheerful  place.  It  is  The  territory  of  Lubeck  was  formerly 
surrounded  by  walls,  which  are  planted  with  .very  scattered;  but  in  1804  a  treaty  was 
rows  of  ttees,  and  carefully  preserved  as  made  for  exchanging  most  of  its  distant 
walks  for  the  inhabitants;  but  the  other  parts,  for  a  continuous  track  along  the  Trave. 
military  defences,    which  were   of  great  The  acquisition  on  this  occasion  was  insig- 


strength,  were  demolished  after  the  town 
was  surrendered  to  the  French  in  1806,  and 
the  moat  has  been  filled  up.  Most  of  tlie 
houses  are  old  fashioned,  though  some  of 
ihose  of  later  erection  are  built  in  a  good 
taste ;  the  interior  is  on  the  whole  more  re- 
gular than  in  most  old  towns,  being  inter- 
sected by  several  broad  and  straight  streets. 
'[he  houses  are  built  of  stone,  (iubeck 
was  formerly  a  bishop's  see,  and  still  has  a 
oitheylra]  and  four  parish  churches,  of  which 
uiat  of  St  Mary's  is  a  large  and  elegant 
building,  remarkable  for  its  lofYv  vault,  its 
astronomical  dock,  the  allegorical  paintings, 
called  the  dance  of  defith,  a  magnificent  or- 
gan, and  a  numher  of  family  monuments. 
There  is  a  poor-house,  an  alms-house,  a 
house  of  correction,  an  orphan-house,  an 
hospital,  and  a  building  for  the  temporary 
ftccommpdation  of  poor  travellers.  The 
other  public  buildings  and  .establishments 
are  the  city  armoury,  the  Calvinist  church, 
the  Cathdic  chapel,  and  a  classical  school. 
The  council- house  is  a  Gothic  building, 
neat,  thou^  ancient,  and  preserved  with 
great  care :  its  hall  was  in  former  ages  the 
place  of  meeting  for  the  deputies  from 
the  Hanse  towns,  among  whom  Lubeck  had 
the  precedence.  The  manufactures  are  on 
%  small  scale ;  but  verv  multifarious,  com- 
prising woollens,  silk,  cotton,  tobacco, 
starch,  soap,  white  lead,  copper,  and  brass 
yfire. 

The  trade  of  Lubeck  was  promoted  both 
by  its  easy  access  to  the  Baltic,  and  by  the 
^eans  of  communicating  with  the  neigh- 
bouring country,  aflbrdeil  by  navigable  ri- 
yers.  Its  Harbpur  is  properly  at  Trave- 
inunde  (moiith  of  t^  'Trave),  where  ships 
drawing  more  than  tep  feet  water,  discharge 
part  of  their  cargo.  On  the  inland  side,  it 
|ias  a  partial  navigation  up  the  Trave ;  and 
that  river  being  joined  a  little  above  the' 
town  by  the  Stockenitx,  flat  bottomed  ves- 


nificant  in  point  of  extent,  but  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  town,  as  giving  it  free 
access,  either  by  land  or  water,  to  its  port. 
The  superficial  extent  is  about  84  square 
miles;  the  population  10,000.  The  an- 
nual revenues  of  the  city  amount  to  about 
L.70,000.  Lubeck  was  built  on  its  present 
site  about  the  year  1140,  and  received  fVom 
the  reigning  duke  of  Saxony,  various  privi- 
l^es,  along  with  a  code  of  regulations  called 
the  Lubeck  law,  which  was  afterwards  adopt-* 
ed  by  a  number  of  small  states  and  towns. 
In  11^0,  Lubeck  was  declared  a  free  city  <^* 
the  empire ;  and  in  1941  it  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  Hamburgh,  which  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Hanseatic  league,  a  treaty 
which  soon  embraced  a  number  of  mercan- 
tile towns,  and  which,  under  various 
changes  and  modifications,  has  subsisted  be- 
tween Lubeck,  Hamburgh,  and  Bremen, 
till  the  present  age.  Lubeck  liad  been 
long  in  the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  free- 
dom, when  the  disastrons  campaign  of 
18U6  brought  the  French  arms  into  the 
north  of  Germsny.  Ofi  the  defeat  of  the 
Prussians  at  Jena,  Blucher,  who  had 
commanded  one  of  the  wings,  retreated  to 
the  north,  fought  several  actions  with  a  su- 
perior force,  Uirew  himsdf  into  this  city, 
and  did  pot  surrender  till  after  a  sanguinary 
conflict.  Lubeck  suffered  much  on  thia  oc- 
casion, and  was  soon  after  deprived  of  its  li- 
berty, being  annexed  to  the  French  do- 
piinions  in  1810.  In  1813  it  was  delivered 
by  the  allied  troops,  and  was  soon  after  de- 
clared free  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.  It 
now  fprms  part  of  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion, and  along  with  the  other  free  towns, 
sends  a  deputy  to  the  diet.  Lubeck  has 
given  birth  to  several  men  of  eminence,  par- 
ticularly Mosheim,  the  writer  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical History,  and  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller, 
the  celebrated  painter.  The  population  of 
Lubeck  amounts  to  about  40,000.    33  mile^ 


eels  sail  up  tl^  latter^  till  they  find  a  sniall    ^.  of  Lauenburg,  36  N.  £.  of  Hambur^h^ 
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wmA  ttf  a  by  W.  of  Copenbagni. 

lO.  iO.£.Lat.53.51.  18.  N. 

Leua,  a  seaport  of  ihe  United  StMten, 

im  MfMt^  ooanty,  Maine.     It  is  fine- 

tf  Btoaled  OD  a  beautifiil  peninsnla,  on  the 

wot  side  of  PksniDaquoddy  bay,  and  has 

fnat  Bttofd  adyantages  for  commerce.    It 

«H  eoffiiDenced  in  1815,  and  is  a  iloarish- 

iitg  mi  itandsome  town.    The  wharfs  are 

90ThS^  and  well  boilt,  covered  with  ca^ 

poem  stoie-hoDses.    The  eastern  extre- 

I  a^of  thepeninsala,  on  which  the  town  is 

hm,  k  caUed  Qooddy  Head.    365  miles 

E.rfBoitoD. 

Ldbkw,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
AsKaJterineh.  Filiation  2350.  13 miles 
]t  of  li^ts. 

L910AC,  a  town  of  France,  department 
«fffte€oiraK.  Population  3100.  Smiles 
W.oflJwcbc. 

.  hoBiM,  arillai^eof  Poland,  in  Austrian 

jMieiii,  near  Leoibetg,  remarkable  for  its 

^noal  springs  and  badis. 

^jpsrrz,  or  L41B8,  or  Lurs,  a  town  of 

jttoMnT,  in  the  grand  Hnchy  of  Mecklen- 

IM  ScLwerin,  on  the  Elbe.     Population 

W^   Long.  19.  0.  £.  Lat.  53.  30.  N. 

^  Lsilau,  or  LuBLTO,  a  town  of  Hungary, 

the  river  Poprad^  and  one  of  the  six* 

towns  of  the  palatinate  of  Zyps.     Po- 

^  "i  2000.     15  miles  N.  £.  of  Kas- 

Loog.20.  44.  £.  Lat.  49.  13.  N. 

Ujmuv,  a  palatinate  of  the  kingdom  of 

erected  in  1816.    It  is  bounded  by 

.  Austrian  Galicia,  and  the  palatinates 

pf  Seodbaiir,  Masovia,  and  Podlachia,  and 

Mprehenda  the  following  circles  of  the 

vt  sf  the  kii^om  of  Galicia  ceded  by 

iMriatoUie  duchy  of  Warsaw  in  1810; 

indj,  Lublin,  Chelm,  Josefow,  and  Za* 

■dd.  These  contain  an  area  of  6  447  square 

fe,  and  468,500  inhabitants. 

isBUN,  a  town  of  Poland,  and  the  capi« 

d  of  one  of  the  eight  palatinates  into  which 

ktt  kingdom  was  divided  in    1816.     It 


OD  the  fiistricza,  is  almost  surround* 
i  by  kkes  and  marshes,  and  was  formerly 
^>^ed  by  a  wall  and  ditch,  which  were 
Mojred  in  the  dvil  wars,  towards  the 
viae  of  the  16ch  century.  It  has  still  a 
*ttle  aUDdixig  on  a  high  rock,  is  the  see  of 
tliibop,  and  bas  several  churches  and  con- 

K^^^  t  seminary,  and  a  spacious  sy  nsgogue. 
^  three  great  yearly  fairs,  which  last 
•4  a  iDonth,  and  are  attended  by  Ger- 
>">^  Qreck,  Armenian,  Arabian,  Russian, 
^kiih,  and  other  traders.  Population 
^^  85  miles  S.  £.  of  Warsaw.  Long. 
%S0.30:  £.  Lat  51.  15.  54.  N. 
^iLixiTz,  a  town  of  Silesia,  79  miles 
^A'Of  fireskn*    Population  1350. 

UixAiG,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
mibiie,  about  6  miles  in  length,  and 
^Aiee-fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 


LuBKT,  a  town  of  £uropeui  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Pultavu,  on  the  river 
Sula.  It  is  tolerably  built,  and  has  three 
churches,  and  fbur  yearly  markets,  at 
which  a  .considerable  traffic  is  carried  on, 
chiefly  in  cattle.  Here  was  established 
in  1804  a  veterinary  school,  with  a  botanical 
garden.  Population  5300.  104  miles  £.S.£« 
of  Kiev.  Long.  33.  3.  45.  £.  Lat.  50.  0. 
87.  N. 

Luc,  a  well  built  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  pleasantly  situated  OA 
the  Loyon.  Population  ^700.  15  mllet 
S.  of  Ihraguignan. 

LucALA,  a  river  of  Angola,  in  Southern 
Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Coanza,  at 
Massingano.— There  is  a  town  of  the  same 
name,  at  30  miles  above  the  point  of 
junction. 

.Luc AN,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  King  George  the  Third's  archipe* 
lago,  and  south-west  point  of  Port  Althorp. 
L  )ng.  ««3.  58.  E.    Lat.  58.  7.  N. 

Luc  AN  AS,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
north  and  norto-west  by  the  province  of 
Castro  Vireina,  east  and  south-east  by  that 
of  Parina  Cochas,  north-east  by  that  of 
Vilcas  Huaman  and  Andahuailas,  south- 
west and  west  by  that  of  Camana.  It  is 
60  leagues  long,  and  30  wide,  and  in  some 
parts  is  only  of  the  breadth  of  12.  Its 
situation  is  among  the  craggy  rocks  of  the 
Cordilleras ;  the  temperature  is  cold,  but  the 
soil  is  nevertheless  productive  in  wheats 
barley,  maize;  and  in  the  ravines  thev 
cultivate  various  fruits  with  success.  It 
has  productive  silver  mines,  to  whi9h  it 
owes  its  chief  importance.  Its  capital 
is  of  the  same  name,  and  is  in  Lat.  14. 
58.  S. 

LucAB  OE  Barrameoa,  St,  a  maritime 
town  of  S^Miin,  in  Andalusia,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Guadalquivir.  It  has  a  harbour  de- 
fended by  two  castles,  but  the  entrance  ia 
dangerous:  the  roadstead,  on  the  oiher 
hand,  is  very  good.  This  place  is  called  the 
Key  of  Seville,  as  it  commands  the  passage 
up  the  river  to  that  place  ,■  and  all  vessels 
that  draw  too  much  water  to  sail  up  the 
Guadalquivir,  are  unloade<l  here.  Its  trade 
in  salt,  fruit,  and  particularly  in  wine  ancl 
brandy,  is  large  in  proportion  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns.  Its  population  was  18,000, 
before  the  ravages  of  the  plague  in  1800; 
its  loss  at  that  disastrous  period  was  about 
4000.  Here  is  a  garden  lately  laid  out  for 
the  cultivation  of  exotic  plants,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  them  to  bear  a  £uropean 
climate,  38  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Seville,  and 
70  S.  E.  of  Gibraltar.  Long.  6.  16,  W. 
Lat.  36.  56.  N. 

LucAR  »E  GuADiANA>  St,  a  fortified 
town  of  Spuin,  in  Andalusia,  on  a  hil| 
neu  the  Guadiana.    Pooulatipp  ^900.    75 
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hOm  W.  of  Serine.     Long.  7.  S5.  W. 

Lat  37.  sa  N. 

LucAK  DK  Matos,  ft  Nsall  town  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia,  ori  the  Guadiaroar. 
Population  SOOO.     10  miles  W.  of  Seville. 

Lucas,  or  Luqub^  a  parish  of  Paraguay^ 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Paraguay, 
about  0  miles  north-east  from  Assumption. 
Long.  67. 32.  W.  Lat.  25. 15.  S.— It  is  also 
the  name  of  numerous  settlements  in 
Spanish  America,  generally  consisting  of  a 
ftw  fiimilies  of  Imlians. 

Lucas,  a  large  and  convenient  port  of 
North  America,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa, 
and  gulf  of  Califbrnia,  between  the  rivers 
Fuerte  and  Mayo. 

Lucas,  Cape  St,  the  most  southerly 
Mint  of  land  in  the  peninsula  of  Calitbmia. 
Long.  847.  56.  E.   Lat.  24.  53.  N. 

LucAT,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Indre.  Population  1000.  6  miles 
S.W.of  Valen9ay. 

LucATA  IsLANOS.    See  Bahama. 

LucAYO,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands,  90 
miles  long,  and  5  broad.  Long.  78.  W. 
Lat.  27.  25.  N. 

LucAvoNEQuc,  otto  of  the  Bahama 
islands,  75  miles  long,  and  5  or  6  wide,  but 
of  an  irn^ular  form.  Long.  77.  80.  W. 
Lat  27.  N. 

LuccA^  a  duchy  of  Italy,  surrounded  by 
Tuscanv,  Modena,  and  ibe  Mediterranean. 
Its  territorial  extent  amounts  to  420  Muare 
miles;  its  population  to  138,000.  Two- 
thirds  of  its  territory  are  supposed  to  be 
covered  by  mountains  and  defiles;  the 
remainder  comprises  the  delightfbl  plain 
around  the  city,  and  a  number  of  fertile 
Tallies  in  other  parts.  The  principal  river 
by  whidi  it  is  watered  is  the  Serchia 
llie  dimate  has  all  the  mildness  of  the 
Italian  atmosphere ;  and  the  soil  consists  of 
a  black  alluvial  mould,  like  that  of  the 
Jilalns  of  Lombardy.  By  the  industry  of 
the  inhabitants,  every  spot  is  tenaered 
more  or  less  productive.  The  hills,  and  even 
mountains,  are  covered  with  vines,  olives, 
chesnuts,  and  mulberry  trees;  while  the 
coasts  and  low  grounds  are  laid  out  in 
ineadowB  of  luxuriant  pasture.  Some  com, 
and  great  quantities  of  ftmt,  are  likewise 
Taised  in  the  elevated  districts ;  but  silk  and 
plive-oil  form  the  most  important  products 
and  exports.  The  fisheries  on  the  ooast^ 
and  in  the  small  lakes  of  Sesto  and  Mas- 
^iuccoli,  are  productive;  nor  is  the  manu- 
facturing industry  of  this  petty  stato  by 
any  means  inconsiderable. 

From  the  middle  of  the  15th  eentnry  till 
1805,  Lucca  maintained  itself  ifuthe  form 
pf  an  indepen^nt  republic,  with  an  aris- 
tocratical  government  At  the  latter  period 
it  was  erected  into  a  principality,  over 
irhich  Bonaparte  placed  Pascsl  Bacioochij 


his  biother-fai-law,  then  prince  of  PtomU« 
no.  On  the  invaaion  of  the  Austrians  in 
1813,  Baciocchi  was  expelled;  and  in  1815, 
by  the  101st  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
Lucca  was  erected  into  a  duchy«  and  given 
as  an  indemnity  to  the  infanta  of  Spain, 
Maria  Louisa.  The  duchy  is  divided  into 
the  three  districts  of  Serchio,  Littonde,  and 
the  Appennines. 

Luce  A,  a  city  of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the 
duchv  of  the  same  name,  sitoat^  in  a  fer« 
tile  plain,  watered  by  the  Sercbio,  and  sur^ 
rounded  with  beautifully  cultivated  hilk. 
It  has  a  circuit  of  about  three  miles ;  and 
its  ramnarto,  planted  with  trees,  give  it, 
Arom  a  distance,  the  appearance  of  a  forest 
Its  fortifications,  though  regular,  and  in 
good  repair,  are  not  of  mat  strength.  The 
streets,  though  crooked,  are  in  general  to« 
lerably  wide,  and  are  all  well  pared  with 
broad  and  ^at  stones:  the  houaea  are  in 
general  well  built  The  palace  of  the  prin- 
cess, situated  in  a  large  square,  surrounded 
with  trees,  is  more  remarkable  for  its  siie 
than  elq^ance  of  architecture,  but  oontsint 
in  the  interior  some  valuable  paintings. 
Several  of  the  churches  are  built  of  marble 
of  Carrara;  the  best  of  them  are  the  cathe- 
dral and  the  church  of  St  Michael.  The 
theatre  is  neat,  but  small.  The  houses  of 
the  higher  ranks  in  the  town  are  nowise 
remarkable ;  but  in  the  nei^bourhood 
most  of  them  possess  magnificent  residences. 
The  celebrated  baths  of  Lucca  stand  in  the 
bottom  of  a  valley,  on  the  banka  of  the 
Serchio,  at  a  small  distance  fVom  the  town. 
Lucca  is  the  seat  of  the  government  offices, 
and  the  see  of  an  archbisnop.  It  has  like- 
wise an  university,  a  hrge  schod,  an  scs- 
demy  of  arts  and  sdenoes,  and  a  celebrated 
seminary  for  the  education  of  young  ladies. 
The  innabitants,  whose  number  amounts 
to  18,000,  are  remarked  above  most  Ita- 
lians for  their  steadiness  and  industrious 
habits.  The  chief  manufiictures  are  of  doth 
and  silk ;  and  the  trade  in  the  latter  article, 
and  in  olive  oil,  is  very  considerable.  Lucca 
did  not  lose  the  republican  fbrm  till  1805 ; 
but  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French 
so  early  as  1796,  when  a  contribution  of 
L.80,000  was  imposed  on  it,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  a  new  administration  named  by  the 
French.  19  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Legnorn, 
and  28  W.  of  Florence.  Long.  10.  34.  £. 
Lat.  43.  54.  N. 

Luce,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Wigton- 
shire,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  hills  which 
separate  Galloway  and  Carri^,  and  pursu- 
ing a  south-easterly  dhrection,  fidls  into  the 
sea  at  the  bay  of  Luce. 

Luce,  Bat  of,  or  Olckluce  Bat,  a 
spacious  bay  in  Wigtonshire,  Scotland, 
which  has  its  name  from  the  river  which 
runs  into  it,  or  the  district  vhidi  forms  itt 
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boonAoT  an  the  north.  It  is  somund^  on 
three  M  by  the  land,  uid  u  about  SO 
inilB  wideat  the  entnmee. 

Ucz,  Near,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
W^^oMhiie,  of  an  iiregolar  figure,  10 
snki  bog,  and  5  or  6  broad.  Population 
45S. 

kei.  Old,  m  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Vigtotthife,  about  10  miles  long,  and 
fim  2  to  7  faiWl     Population  153d. 

LccKA,  BisT  and  Wbst,  two  riven  of 
hmoa,  wUdi  empty  themselvea  into  Lu« 
cei  hiiiwor. 

LcaA  Harbour,  a  bay  or  harbour  on 
tbe  north  side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  14 
niks  W.  of  Montego  biy.  Long.  78.  9. 
V.  Lit  18. 98.  N. 

LccxAU,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
BKot  of  the  Serthe.    Population  1800. 

LccBWA,  a  large  inland  town  of  the 
■Qth  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cordova. 
It  is  anfbrtified,  and  contains  three  in* 
iinosries,  a  foundling  hos^tal,  and  eleven 
poor  booses.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
■ip,  liaen,  and  doth,  besides  the  adjacent 
nlt-works  of  Janles.  Population  19,000. 
32  mtks  S.  S.  £.  of  Cordova.  Long.  4.  29. 
W.  Lst  S7.  S2.  N.-^There  are  two  other 
anil  towns  of  the  same  name,  one  in  An- 
dtloBS,  and  one  in  Valencia. 

LcciRA,  a  oonsideEable  inland  town  in 
Aeost  pot  of  tlie  kingdom  of  Naples,  in 
theCapibnRta.  lu  antiquity  must  be  great, 
flBttStrtbo  saya  that  it  had  loat  much  of 
in  ipkadonr  in  the  time  of  Augustus. 
The  ody  rdic  of  Rmnan  architecture  now 
to  he  seen,  is  a  tower  situated  in  the  mid- 
die  of  the  castle  ;  but  a  number  of  medals 
m  ftiQ  finmd.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
PbpoktioQ  8400.  S2  miles  K.  £.  of  Bene- 
Ycnta 

Ldcirita^  a  small  town  and  citadel  of 
PicdiDont.  Popolation  ISOO.  6  miles  S. 
flfPben^ 

LuciRKX,  a  canton  lying  almost  in  the 
hevt  of  Switieriand,  and  adjacent  to  those 
of  Zurich,  Schweitz,  and  Unterwalden.  Its 
nperfldal  extent  is  computed  at  about  740 
t^ure  miles;  its  poimlation  at  nearly 
«7,ooo.  It  is  one  of  the  least  mountainous 
pottioDs  of  Switieriand,  the  north  consist- 
ing of  large  plains,  interrupted  only  by 
vanll  delations;  while  the  south,  though 
le»  levd,  contains  only  a  part  of  the  moun- 
tttAB  that  border  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  the 
kb  lying  to  the  south  and  east  of  the  can- 
tra.  On  the  whole,  both  the  soil  and  cli- 
note  are  more  favourable  to  agriculture 
tba  the  sorronnding  cantons.  It  is  water- 
rd  hjf  a  mimber  of  rivers,  of  which  the 
c^arethe  Beoas,  the  £mme,  the  £nt- 

kn,  the  Weger,  the  Wyna,  the  Sur,  and 

die  Eccfaenbach.     It  contains  several  small 

l<iQ,  todi  as    the    Sepipac|i,  .Ma^ePj 


Reichen,  and  the  Red  lake.  The  inhabit- 
ants  rear  cattle  and  horses ;  also  goats,  sheep, 
and  hogiu  Com  is  raise!  in  abundance; 
also  flax  and  hemp,  vines,  &c.  Several  of 
the  towns  profit  materially  by  the  carrying 
trade.  The  only  literary  institution  is  the 
college  or  hi^  school,  in  the  town  of  Lu- 
cerne, belonging  formerly  to  the  Jesuits,  who 
were  restored  in  the  year  1819,  in  contra- 
diction to  the  wishes  of  a  part  of  the  inha- 
bitants. •  Lucerne  is  the  most  poyverful  and 
zealous  of  the  Catholic  cantons ;  a  papal 
nuncio  has  resided  at  the  town  ever  since 
the  reformation.  The  whole  canton  is  di- 
vidal  into  the  five  districts  of  Lucerne,  Ent- 
libuch,  Willisau,  Sursee,  and  Hochdorf ; 
each  district  is  subdivided  into  four  quar- 
ters. 

Lucerne,  the  capital  of  the  above  can- 
ton, situated  on  the  Reuss,  where  it  issues 
from  the  lake  of  Lucerne  at  the  foot  of 
Mount  Pilate.  The  town  stands  on  both 
sides  of  the  river,  and  its  two  parts  com- 
municate by  four  bridges.  The  view  from 
tliese  bridge^,  though  limited,  from  the  vi« 
cinity  of  the  mountains,  is  very  picturesque  ; 
and  there  are  in  difierent  parts  of  the  town' 
prospects  of  great  beauty.  The  town  standt' 
on  a  gentle  eminence,  is  surrounded  by  a 
wall  and  towers,  and  contains  several  hand- 
some edifices,  with  neat  groups  of  houses 
on  th^  lake.  Of  the  pubuc  buildings,  the 
chief  are  the  town-hall,  the  watch-tower, 
and  the  arsenal,  in  all  of  which  there  are 
several  curious  antiquities.  The  churches 
are  of  Gothic  arclutectnre ;  and  there  are 
in  the  town  several  monasteries  and  con- 
vents. There  are  several  collections  of 
books,  paintings,  and  diriosities  in  Lucerne  ; 
but  the  most  remarkable  object  of  this  kind 
is  the  model  or  map  en  relief  of  Switzer* 
land,  by  the  late  general  Pfyffer,  which  hat 
suggested  the  idea  of  other  models  on  the 
same  plan.  Its  commerce  is  confined  chief- 
ly to  its  com  market  and  its  transit  busi-i 
ness.  Population  nearly  7000.  4S  miles 
E.  of  Berne,  and  16  W.  by  N.  of  Schweitz. 
Long.  8.  18.  35.  E.    Lat  47.  3.  27.  N. 

Lucerne,  a  lake  of  Switzerland,  between 
the  cantons  of  Unterwalden,  Lucerne, 
Schweitz,  and  Uri :  it  is  also  called  the  lake 
of  Waldstadte.  Its  length  is  about  S6  Eng- 
lish miles,  but  its  breadth  is  very  unequal,  as 
it  has  a  zigng  form,  and  consists  of  a  num« 
ber  of  detached  parts,  some  of  them  of  con-< 
siderable  size.  Fhese  form  in  a  manner  se^ 
parate  lakes,  and  the  largest  of  them  take 
particular  names  from  the  chief  places  on 
their  banks ;  thus  the  lake  of  Lnceme  pnw 
per,  the  lake  of  Alpnach,  the  lake  of  Stanz^ 
and  the  lake  of  Uri.  Its  general  breadth  i^ 
two,  three,  or  four  miles ;  the  elevation  of' 
its  surface  above  that  of  the  sea,  is  138Q 
feet,  and  its  (lejpth  »  ip  some  places  ^OQ 
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txt  It  is  the  largest  and  most  roniantie 
lake  in  the  interior  of  Switzerland ;  its 
banks  are  not  indeed  enlivened  by  towns, 
villages,  castles,  or  even  by  luxuriant  ve- 
getation; but  die  scenery  is  exceeclingly 
striking.  Nature  here  reigns  without  con- 
uol,  and  displays  in  the  different  bays,  pro* 
spects  at  one  time  beautiful,  at  another  su- 
blime. The  traveller  sailiog  along  the  lake 
can  hardly  advance  twenty  yards,  without 
new  objects  presenting  themselves  to  his 
view,  and  the  rocks  and  mountains  assum- 
ing a  different  form.  From  different  spots 
on  die  surface  of  the  lake,  may  be  counted 
more  than  S5  mountains;  these  comprise 
■ome  of  the  highest  of  the  Alps,  such  as 
the  Pilatusberg,  Mount  Righi,  and  the 
Furca.  They  form  promontories  and  pre- 
cipitous cli£&,  which  increase  the  beauties  of 
the  scenery,  but  give  rise  to  transient  blasts, 
which  render  it  sometimes  dangerous  to  na- 
vigate the  lake. 

Lucsao,  Punt  A  de,  a  cape  on  tlie  north 
coast  of  Spain.  Long.  3.  6.  W.  Lat.  43. 
S2.  N. 

LucHE,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Sarthe>  on  the  Loir.  Population 
SOOO. 

LucHEux,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  small 
Tiver  Grouches.     Population  1 100. 

LucHow,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
duchy  of  Luncburg,  on  the  Jeetze.  Po- 
pulation 1900.  3tf.  miles  8.£.  of  Lune- 
burg. 

Lucia,  St,  one  of  theCaribbee  islands,  in 
the  West  Indies,  about  97  miles  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  12  broad.  This  island 
exhibits  a  variety  of  hills:  amongst  others, 
two  that  are  remarkably  round  and  high, 
said  to  be  volcanoes.  At  the  foot  of  them 
are  line  vallies,  having  a  good  soil,  and  well 
watered.  In  these  are  tall  trees,  with  the 
timber  of  which  the  planters  of  Mardnico 
and  fiarbadoes  build  tneir  houses  and  wind- 
mills. Here  is  also  plenty  of  cocoa  and 
fustic.  The  air  is  reckoned  healthy,  the 
bills  not  being  so  high  as  to  intercept  the 
trade-winds,  which  always  fan  it  from  the 
east,  by  which  means  the  heat  of  the  cli- 
inate  is  moderated  and  rendered  agreeable. 
in  St  Lucia  are  several  commodious  bays 
and  harbours  with  good  anchorage,  particu- 
larly the  Little  Careenage,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal inducements  for  the  French  to  prefer 
it  to  the  odier  neutral  islands.  This  port 
bss  several  noted  advantages;  there  is  every- 
where depth  enough  of  water,  and  the  qua- 
lity of  the  bottom  is  excellent.  Nature  has 
fprmed  there  three  careening  places,  which 
4o  not  want  a  key,  and  require  nothing  but 
a  capstem  to  turn  the  keel  above  ground. 
Thirty  ships  of  the  line  might  lie  there 
sheltered  from  hurricanes,  without  the 
i^ouble  of  being  moored.    Thf  boats  of  the 


country,  which  have  been  kept  a  long  tims 
in  this  harbour,  have  never  been  eaten  by- 
the  worms ;  however,  they  do  not  expect' 
that  thfs  advantage  will  last,  whatever  be 
the  cause.  For  the  other  harbours,  the 
winds  are  always  good  to  go  out  with,  and 
the  largest  squadron  might  be  in  the  ofiingi 
in  less  than  an  hour.  There  are  9  parishes; 
in  the  island,  8  to  the  leeward,  and  only 
1  to  the  windward.  *This  preference,, 
given  to  one  part  of  the  island  more  than 
another,  does  not  proceed  from  the  supe- 
riority o£  the  soil,  but  from  the  greater  or ' 
less  conveniency  in  sending  out  or  reoeiTing  ^ 
ships.  A  hign  road  is  made  round  tht 
island,  and  two  othera  wliich  cross  it  from 
east  to  west,  afford  all  manner  of  facili- 
ties to  carry  the  commodides  of  the  pbn- 
tadons  to  tne  landing  places.  The  Eng- 
lish firet  setded  in  this  Island  in  1637. 
From  this  dme  they  experienced  various 
misfortunes,  both  from  the  nadvea  and  the 
French.  In  1638,  the  Carribeans,  instigated 
by  the  French,  rose  on  the  English  settlers, 
and  drove  them  fVom  the  island.  When 
the  civil  ware  broke  out  in  England,  a  party 
of  Freneh  arrived  here,  under  one  Rousse- 
lan,  well  provided  with  stores  and  amrou« 
nition.  Rousselan  having  married  a  Csrib- 
bee  woman,  was  very  agreeable  to  the  sa- 
vages, who  not  only  left  nim  and  his  colony 
unmolested,  but  even  favoured  them  with 
an  advantageous  trade.  All  the  ^ood  for- 
tune of  the  French  upon  this  isUmd,  how- 
ever, ended  with  the  life  of  Rousselan,  who 
died  in  1654,  and  was  succeeded  by  La  Ri- 
viere, who,  with  the  rest  of  the  cdony,  was 
massacred  by  the  Caribs.  Some  more  at- 
tempts were  made  both  by  the  English  and 
French  to  form  a  settlement,  but  from  mu- 
tual jealousy  between  the  two  countries, 
neither  were  successful,  and  both  courts 
agreed  <o  consider  it  neutral,  till  19  the  year 
1 763,  it  was  ceded  to  France.  The  Eng- 
lish took  it  in  the  year  1779,  but  restored 
it  at  the  peace  in  1783.  In  the  year  1794, 
it  was  again  taken  by  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  sir  Charles  Grey  and  sir 
John  Jervis.  It  was  restored  in  the  year 
1795,  and  retaken  in  1796.  18  miles  S.  of 
Mardnico,  and  63  N.  W.  of  Barbadoes. 
l^ng.  60.  30.  W.  Lat.  13.  37.  N. 

Lucia,  St,  a  settlement  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  and  government  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Pa- 
rana. 80  miles  S.  W,  of  Corrientes.  Long. 
58.  58.  W,  Lat,  88.  59.  S. 

Lucia,  St,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  and  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  situated  on  the  river  St  Lucia,  about 
30  miles  north  of  Monte  Video.  Long.  56. 
20.  W.  Lat.  34.  30.  8. 

Lucia,  St,  a  settlement  of  Braail,  in  the 
government  of  Goyas^  on  the  river  Toccan-r 
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ttfla,  S90  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  ViDa  Boa. 
JUt  12. ».  S.— It  is  also  the  name  of  nu- 
msnu  tettlements  of  South  America^ 
wmt&j  tooineonsiderable  to  require  notice. 
LsoA,  St,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
BkmaB  Ajtks,  which  runs  south,  and  unit- 
ivttidf  with  the  San  Joaeph,  enters  the 
Tte,  anr  Monte  Video.— Tnere  is  another 
ibndttht  sfDie  proTJnce,  which  entera  the 

LffciA,  St,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  riaea 

'  «fbe  Siena  Grande,  and  running  north- 

;  jHrt&-<9St,  ttters  the  Toccantins. — There 

I  llafao  anodier  river  of  the  same  naoae,  which 

ftten  the  Toccantins. 

Lbcta,  St,  a  ri»er  of  the  province  and 
;  gMmaBeatof  Maracaibo,  which  enters  the 

LrciA  St,  a  river  <^  East  Florida,  which 
!  Itta  south-east,  alon^;  the  east  side  of  the 
Ipafrtsnla,  and  communicatea  iuUnd  with 
':  ki&n  river. 

I  iocfi  Bat,  St,  a  bay  oil  the  east  const 
fftlr  island  of  Borneo.  Long.  117.  18.  £. 
|iAi.!6.N. 

:  Ua6.vAxa,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Flo- 
«Mbe  territory,  with  16U0  inhabitants. 
;  Lfcipa&a,  nr  Lusipara,  a  small  barren 
lliai  in  the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  south 
fkaiof  the  island  of  Banca.  Long.  106. 
ifcK.  Lat.3.  14.  8. 

LccsAt;,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
NNes,  in  Lower  Losatia,  on  the  Berste. 
iMdation  2500.  55  miles  N.  of  Dresden. 
! !  Lccv£NWALi),  a  town  of  Prussian  Sax- 
tiy,  on  the  Nute,  S2  milea  S.  of  Berlin, 
iqnlation  3500. 

LvcKRAic,  a  parish  of  England,  in  So- 
Nnet,  4  milea  W.  by  S.  from  Minehead. 
IhMlaCioD  417. 

LocEHoaE,  an  ancient  town  of  Bahar,  of 
tlieh  diere  is  not  now  anv  trace.  It  was 
ibMd  about  90  miles  N.  E.  of  Patna. 

IpciiAH,  a  river  of  Bengal,  or  perhaps 
ptt  properly  a  hranch  of  the  Great  Brah- 
■BpuuUa. 

LoeiiiWAa,  «  fortress  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
ikce  of  Booun.  It  stands  at  the  top  of  a 
Mip  of  mountains,  on  the  eaatern  bank  of 
ie  river  Toresha,  and  commands  the  pasa 
fltti  Bengal  into  Bootan.  Long.  89.  20. 
2.  Lot  ^<;.  50.  N. 

Lccisow,  a  distnt-i  of  Hindoatan,  pro- 
inceoT  Oode,  situated  between  the  26th 
nd  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat.  Although  the 
Mil  is  ia  general  composed  of  sand,  never- 
AdMs,  when  well  watered,  it  ia  very  pro- 
iKirtf  and  yields  cotton,  and  all  the  grains 
^  Ifldia  escept  rice.  The  gardens  also 
Aanad  viih  excellent  mpe,  mulberries, 
m  ofsagea.  The  inhabitanu  are  an  in- 
•dlignrt  people. 

Loccvow,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  and  ca- 
litil  tf  the  pioviuec  of  Oude^  situated  oa 


the  south  bank  of  the  river  Goomty,  which 
18  navigable  for  middling  sized  boata  at  all 
seasons  of  the  year,  and  fiilla  into  the  Gai|« 
gea,  between  Binaras  and  Gbazypore.  It 
is  a  very  ancient  city,  and  was  for  a  long 
period  the  reaidence  oi^  the  governors  or  na- 
bobs of  Oude.  Shujau  ad  Dr)wleh,  after  the 
battle  of  Baxar,  thinking  himself  more  se- 
cure on  the  other  side  of  the  river  Goynt, 
abandoned  Lucknow,  and  made  Fysabad 
his  capital ;  but  on  hia  death,  in  1774,  his 
successor  returned  to  Lucknow,  and  ex<* 
pended  very  large  aums  of  money  on  pA'-i 
laces  and  otlier  nubile  buildings.  The  late 
nabob  Saadet  Aly  Khan  alao  added  oonai« 
derably  to  it,  and  built  an  iron  bridge  aeroat 
the  river,  ft  is,  however,  by  no  means  a 
handsome  town,  the  streets  being  narroi^ 
and  very  irregular.  In  the  vicinitv  of  the 
city  ia  situated  the  dwelling  of  tne  Bri« 
tish  resident,  and  other  European  inhabit' 
ants;  and  ail  joining  to  the  palace  is  the 
cantonment  of  one  of  the  East  India  com- 
pany'a  regiments  of  native  infantry.  The- 
gilt  domes  of  the  mosquea,  and  the  mauso- 
leum of  Asoph  ad  Dowleh,  give  it  a  very  gay 
appearance  at  a  distance.  But  the  situation 
ia  bad,  and  the  soil  is  a  white  sand,  which, 
in  the  hot  weather,  k  driven  about  by  Uie 
wind,  and  pervades  every  thing.  The  na- 
bob'a  gardens  are  handsome ;  but  the  great- 
est curiosities  of  the  place  are  two  housea 
built  Uy  the  late  general  Marti ne,  some 
of  the  apartments  of  which  are  under 
ground,  and  are  cool  at  all  seasons  of  the 
year.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
300,000.  The  nabob's  army  haa  been 
much  re<luced ;  but  few  princes  can  make  a 
greater  display  of  pomp  on  state  occasions, 
than  he  does ;  and  his  repoeitortes  and  li« 
brary  contain  a  number  of  curiosities,  both 
European  and  Asiatic.  In  the  vicinity  of 
the  city  are  numerous  tombs,  both  of  Hin- 
doo and  Mahometan  sahitsw  Long.  80.  55« 
£.  Lat.  26.  «4.  N. 

LucKNowTv.    See  Gfeur. 

Luck  PUT  Bunheb,  a  town  of  Hindos- 
tan, proviiice  of  Cutch.  It  is  situated  about 
30  miles  up  tSie  Lory  river,  which  ia  only 
navigable  by  small  vessels.  It  is  defended 
by  a  good  fort,  and  belongs  to  the  Ameers  of 
Sinde.     Long.  68.  58.  £.  Lat  S3.  47.  N. 

Lucky  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  aouth  coast 
of  New  Holland,  in  the  Archipelago  de 
Recherche. 

LucKTPORE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Tipperah,  situated  a  few  miles  inland  from 
the  east  bank  of  the  Megna,  with  which  it 
communicates  by  a  smiUl  river.  At  thin 
place  the  East  India  com]iatiy  have  an  ex- 
tensive factory  for  the  manufacture  or  pur- 
chase of  battahs  and  other  coarse  cottoit 
eloths.     Long.  90.  43.  E.  Lat.  3^.  56.  N. 

Luco.N^  a  to\vQ  oi*  Fruucc,  depurtuacul  ef 
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la  Vendee,  situated  in  a  manhy  district 
on  the  canal  of  Fontenay.  Population 
2700.    20  miles  W.  of  Fontenay. 

LucoN,  or  LucoNiA,  theprincipal  of  the 
Philippine  islands,  in  the  Eastern  seas,  on 
irhich  stands  Manilla,  the  metropolis.  It 
is  of  a  very  insular  figure,  but  may  be 
estimated  to  be  400  miles  from  nort}i  to 
^uth,  and  in  breadth  from  90  to  190.  The 
country  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
being  intersected  in  its  whole  length  by  an 
elevated  ridge,  from  which  other  ridges  di-* 
verge,  that  spread  over  the  whole  island ; 
forming  in  some  places  detached  mountains, 
of  a  oonical  figure,  in  the  midst  of  extensive 
plains.  The  climate  is  moist;  but  it  is 
tempente,  considering  the  situation  of  the 
island  within  the  tropics ;  and  the  soil  is 
fertile.  Cotton,  indigo,  sugar,  tobacco, 
cofiee,  &c.  and  generally  all  sorts  of  tropi- 
cal produce,  grow  in  great  abundance ;  and 
there  is  little  doubt,  that  were  ordinary 
skill  and  industry  exerted^  the  spices  of  this 
island  might  equal  those  of  the  Moluccas. 
The  richest  fruits  of  the  West  Indies,  as 
wcjl  as  the  £aat,  grow  here  very  plentiful- 
ly, and  some  that  are  to  be  found  nowhere 
else.  They  have  40  different  sorts  of  palm- 
trees,  the  most  excellent  cocoas,  and  excel- 
lent cassia.  In  the  mountains  they  have 
wild  cinnamon,  wild  nutmegs,  ebony,  san- 
<lal  wood,  together  with  excellent  timber  for 
building  and  shipping.  Gold  is  found  upon 
^e  mountains  in  every  part  of  the  island, 
-washed  out  of  the  earth  by  the  heavy  rains ; 
in  the  mould  of  their  vallies,  carried  down 
by  their  rivulets ;  and  in  the  8an<^and  mud 
gf  their  lakes,  brooks,  and  rivers.  The 
Spaniards  obtain  about  1000  or  1500 
pounds  weight  every  year,  as  a  tribute  from 
the  inhabitants.  All  kinds  of  cattle  abound,. 
90  that  a  large  fat  ox  does  not  cost  above 
four  pieces  of  eight.  Civet-cats  are  also 
Tery. common,  and  their  civet  is  high- 
ly  valuable.  Ambergris  is  thrown  on 
tneir  coasts  in  prodigious  quantities.  The 
natives,  who  are  of  a  mild  character,  arc 
called  T^s,  like  all  those  of  the  Philip- 

?iues,.  and  seem  to  be  of  Malay  origin. 
*hey  are  tall  and  well  made,  wearing  only 
.  a  kind  of  shirt,  with  louse  drawers ;  but 
the  dress  of  the  women  is  chiefly  a  large 
mantle,  and  their  black  and  beautiful  hair 
sometimes  reaches  the  ground ;  their  com- 
plexion is  a  deep  tawny.  Their  houses 
are  of  bamboo  covered  with  palm  leaves, 
raised  on  pillars  to  the  heignt  of  eight 
or  ten  feet  The  chief  food  is  rice,  which 
is  often  eaten  with  salted  flsh.  The  interior 
of  the  country,  as  far  as  it  has  been  penetrat- 
ed bv  any  European  traveller,  is  covered  with 
thick  woods,  no  habitation,  nor  any  appear- 
ance of  cultivation,  relieving  the  dreary  pro- 
i^t  of  desolation*    Some  scattered  IncUimt 


are  to  be  occasionally  seen,  haTiog  thel 
shoulders  covered  wiui  the  skins  of  wi]| 
goats,  the  rest  of  their  body  being  naked,  ani 
a  bow  in  their  hands,  with  arrow*  on  thej 
backs.  They  are  generally  timid,  '  beinj 
disposed  to  fly  from  all  strangens  and  evej 
from  one  another.  There  are  several  lar*^ 
lakes  in  the  interior,  the  principal  of  whic| 
is  named  by  the  Spaniards  L^oade  bay 
Near  this  lake  several  Indian  familie| 
are  settled,  who  live  chiefly  b^  fishing.  l\ 
is  said  to  be  30  leagues  in  circumferenoej 
and  to  be  the  source  of  the  Manilla  riveii 
On  the  east-south-east,  the  lake  is  boundeij 
by  high  mountains;  the  soil  is  fertile,  anij 
fruit  trees  abound.  These  mountains  arti 
inhabited  by  a  peaceable  race,  of  mild  man<^ 
ners  and  industrious  habits,  who  employ 
themselves  in  making  mats,  cloth,  and  ditn 
ferent  works  with  the  abaca,  a  kind  of  bs^ 
nana  which  bears  no  fruit,  and  of  which 
the  filaments  are  very  stror^.  On  the! 
other  side  of  these  mountains  are  immensd 
plains,  traversed  bv  large  and  deep  riven,j 
which  diffuse  fertility.  These  plains  are 
inhabited  by  a  savage  and  implacable  race, 
who  fear  each  other,  and  are  accustomed  to 
rely  on  mere  force  for  their  safety.  Many 
expeditions  have  been  undertaken  by  the 
Spaniards  against  the  mountain  Indians  of 
Lucon ;  but  to  so  little  purpose,  that  they 
remain  independent  to  this  hour.  They 
carry  on  a  small  traffic  with  the  Spaniards 
in  gold,  was^  and  lobacoo,  in  exchange  for 
cattle ;  and  the  Augustine  fViars  have  suc- 
ceeded in  converting  a  few  who  live  in  the 
hamlets  near  to  the  mountains. 

There  are  several  volcanoes  in  this  island, 
which  break  out  into  the  moat  dangerous  j 
eruptions,  inundating  and  destroying  the 
neighbouring  fields  with  ashes,  stones,  sand, 
water,  and  lava.  There  are  also  many  warm 
springs  and  small  lakes  ;  and  the  island  is 
occasionally  visited  by  the  dreadful  soouree 
of  earthquakes.  In  16A0,  an  earthquake 
happened,  which  almost  totally  destroyed 
the  city  of  Manilla,  and  shook  the  island  in  j 
different  parts  with  the  most  terrible  oon- 
yulsions.  In  1754,  an  earthquake  happen- 
ed, by  which  four  towns  were  completely 
destroyed.  The  sea  coast  is  indented  by 
many  bays  and  commodious  harbours;  but 
that  of  Manilla,  which  is  one  of  the  finest 
ih  the  world,  is  the  only  one  frequented  by 
ships  of  burden. 

The  Spaniards,  when  they  arrived  in  this 
island,  found  upon  the  coast  a  nation  of 
Moors,  who  called  themselves  Tagalians, 
or  Tagakze,  and  are  Malayans  by  descent, 
as  is  evident  fYom  their  coumr,  shape,  ha- 
bit, manners,  and  language.  They  are  for 
the  roost  part  a  well  disposed  and  tFMtable 
people;  and,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Spa- 
niards,  they  were  distributed  into  mud 
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tSBiges,  widiOQt  any  long  or  sopreme 
heaA,  haog  generally  under  the  dominion 
nf  pen;  chie^  or  rajahs.  After  their  oon- 
^Bt  hj  the  Spaniards,  they  were  placed 
wAr  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Spanish  alcade 

,  Woe  tins  island,  in  addition  to  the  na-  > 
tniadfaotage  of  its  fine  diniateand  fruit« 
11  ni,  ble«ed  with  a  rational  govern- 
f0it,  it  might  with  e«ae  support  a  more 
tmmm  population.     Bat   its   govern- 
9ttt  is  t  mere  tmnnf,    under  which 
/ma  is  exercised  for  purposes  the  most 
'  flUtiary  tod  capricious,  ruinous  alike  to 
Ae  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants,  and  ul- 
;  Melj  to  the  interests  of  the  rulers  them- 
idfts.  The  religion    of   the    Spaniards, 
'l|ich  they  endeavour  to  propagate  under 
\m  dread  of  penaltin    and  corporeal  pu- 
'  Mount,  is  the  most  degrading  supersti- 
ifm;  ttd  attendance  at  mass,  which  is  ac- 
id more  important  than  the  temporal 
of  industiT  and  sobriety,  is  enforced 
OR  men  and  women,  by  the  whip  and 
ponishments.    The  most  galling  dis- 
ss ire  ataUished,    and  maintained 
the  most  ridiculous  severity.    The 
9*  of  horses  which  may  be  harnessed 
i  Bsn's  carriage  is  regulated  by  law, 
mast  on  no  account  be  transgressed. 
most  iaipplitic,  useless,  and  ruinous 
are  firequently  imposed,  with  a  total 
erenee  to  the  interests  of  the  people. 
Bag  sH  ranks  the  pamon  for  smoking 
km  was  csrried  to  a  most  immoderate 
1A;  the  tobacco  of  this  island  was  for- 
wif  the  best  in  Asia,  and  every  indivi- 
ri  was  aoeostomed  to  cultivate  a  sufficient 
^y  &r  his  own  consumption,  in  the 
■&y  of  his  dwdling.    It  was  sudden- 
ieened  that  tobacco  should  be  cultivated 
»oo  aceountof  the  government;  the 
Pm  of  each Jndividual  was  rooted  up ; 
fel  ilwis  ordered  that  the  cultivation  of 
ft  fluit  should  hereafter  be  confined  to 
RlgBfemment  fields.  An  insurrection  was 
pt  eoBsequence ;    and   though  this    was 
f|M  qwiled,  the  people  were  enraged,  and 
ftoe  eoBstantly  bieaking  out  into  new  tu- 
pta.    Under  such  a  deplorable  tjrranny 
ppQpiiktioD  of  the  iabnd  is  kept  down ; 
t  is  discouraged,  and  the  inhabit- 
riadoieDt  and  destitute  of  energy,  are 
.ind  by  their  neighbours,   the  Malay 
ita,  who  have  long  resorted  to  this  apd 
■e^bouring  islands,  fi>r  the  purpose  of 
{innag  a  supplv  of  daves.    Luconia  is 
PHled  between  the  13th  and  19tfa  degrees 
mU»  1st,  and  extends  from  120  to  134  de- 
0M  €f  £.  long.    Population  estimated  at 
JMW.    This  estimate  must,  however,  be 
fcj  peit  measure  eonjectunL 

wcos,  a  river  of  Morocco^  the  Lixus 
iKihe  mtkuta,  which  lifies  in  the  LittW 


Atlas,  and  &lls  into  the  Adantic  at  Lft» 
rache. 

LucoTTA,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra.  Long. 
07.  S5.  £.  Lat  1.  43.  N. 

LucucHE,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runt 
south,  and  enters  the  Valdi?ia. 

LuDAMAR,  a  country  of  Centnl  Africa, 
having  Kaarta  and  Bambarra  on  the  south, 
and  on  the  nprth  the  Sahara,  or  Great  De- 
sert. The  inhabitants  consist  entirely  of 
Moors,  of  the  most  bigotted  and  intolerant 
character,  as  was  too  fully  proved  in  the 
case  of  mijor  Houghton,  who  was  mnrdeied 
by  them,  and  of  Mr  Park,  who  was  kept  in 
bng  captivity,  and  with  difficulty  made  hit 
escape.  These  Moors  are  almost  entirely 
strangers  to  agriculture,  and  depend  for 
subsistence  on  the  rearing  of  catUe.  The 
women,  however,  weave  clotb  firom  goats 
hair,  and  transform  the  skins  of  Uieir  cattle 
into  saddles,  bridles,  pouches,  &c  They 
understand  likewise  how  to  convert  thdr 
native  iron  into  spears  and  knives;  but 
their  muskets  and  ammunition  are  imported 
from  Europe.  The  military  force  ot  Ln- 
damar  consists  entirely  of  cavalry.  Sach 
soldier  must  fbmish  his  own  horse  and 
equipments,  which  consist  in  a  large  sabre» 
a  double  barrelled  gun,  a  small  red  leather 
bog  for  balls,  and  a  powder  horn.  He  re- 
ceives no  pay,  and  must  support  himself  en- 
tirely by  plunder.  Though  such  rigid  Ma- 
hometans, they  have  no  mosques,  and  per- 
form their  devotions  in  an  open  indoeure  of 
mats.  The  priests  officiate  also  as  school- 
masters, and  teach  the  first  elements  of 
reading  and  writing.  The  education  of 
the  women  is  entirely  neglected,  and  they 
are  considered  as  a  species  of  inferior 
beings.  Their  only  idea  of  a  fine  form  is 
that  of  extreme  corpulence;  so  that  a 
perfect  Moorish  beauty  is  a  load  for  a  ca- 
mel. To  suit  them  to  this  singular  taste, 
the  young  girls  are  -compelled  by  their 
mothers  to  swallow  a  great  quantity  of 
houskonv  and  camels  milk.  The  king  ad- 
ministers justice,  but  seldom  inflicts  capi- 
tal punishment.  He  is  distinguished  by  a 
finer  cloth  and  larger  tent ;  but  in  the  or- 
dinary intercourse  of  society,  his  rank  is 
often  forgotten ;  he  will  be  seen  eating  out 
of  the  same  bowl,  and  sleeping  in  the  same 
bed  with  his  camel  driver.  He  defiavs  hb 
expences  by  s  tax  on  his  subjects,  ana  upon 
the  merchandise  passing  through  his  king- 
dom ;  also  by  many  irregular  exactions. 

LuDBURY,  NoRTH;  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Salop,  24  miles  from  Bishop's  Castle. 
Population  800. 

LuDE,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Sarthe,  with  3000  inhabitants.  14 
miles  £.  of  La  Fleche. 

LUOBBAUNAH,  «  tOWIl  OOd    ^NtrSSS  sf 
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Hindostan,  situated  on  the  north-west 
boundary  of  the  province  of  Delhi,  and  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Suttelege  It  is 
the  most  remote  military  station  which  the 
British  possess  in  Hindostan.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Seik  country^  and  not  only  tends 
to  keep  the  petty  chiefs  quiet,  but  also  may 
be  considered  as  a  post  of  defence  against 
the  Afghans.  For  four  months  in  the  year, 
the  climate  is  cold,  and  ice  is  produced  on 
the  small  ponds ;  but  being  situated  on  a 
sandy  plain,  the  hot  winds  blow  with  great 
violence  during  the  summer  months.  180 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the  citv  of  Delhi.  Long. 
75.  S^.  E.    Lat.  30.  63.  N. 

LuDENSCHEiDK,  a  towu  of  Pnissiau 
Westphalia.  Population  1350.  S8  miles 
N.E.  of  Cologne. 

LuDER,  Gross,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse-Cassi  1,  about  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Fulda. 
Population  1250. 

LuDGBRSHALL,Or  LUGGERSHAT.L,  atOWn 

and  parish  of  England,  in  Wiltshire.  It  is 
a  borough  by  prescription,  is  governed  by 
a  bailiff^  and  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Population  487.  71  miles  W.  S.  W. 
from  London. 

LuDGVAN,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall. Population  U91.  4  miles  N.  £.  from 
Penzance. 

LuDHAM,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Nor- 
folk. Population  743.  5  miles  N.  from 
Acle. 

LuDiTz,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  with  1350 
inhabitants.     14  miles  S.  W.  of  Saatz. 

Lunrow,  a  market  town  of  England,  on 
the  southern  border  of  Shropshire,  situ- 
ated on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Teme, 
over  which  is  a  good  stone  bridge.  The 
town  extends  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  at 
the  broadest  part  about  half  a  mile  in 
breadth.  It  is  neat  and  well  built,  and  has 
a  very  genteel  appearance.  The  streets  are 
regular,  all  radiating  from  the  highest  part 
of  the  town,  as  from  a  centre,  and  sloping 
also  AS  they  descend ;  an<l,  while  they  are 
mostly  wide,  well  paved,  and  lighted,  this 
declivity  adds  greatly  to  their  cleanliness. 
Ludlow  castle,  said  to  have  been  founded  soon 
after  the  Norman  conquest,  though  now 
ruinous,  still  bears  murks  of  its  former 
grandeur.  It  stands  at  the  north-west  end 
of  the  town,  on  a  bold  wooded  rock  which 
overhangs  the  river,  and  defends  it  on  this 
aide,  while  on  the  other  it  is  partly  sur- 
rounded by  a  ditch  cut  out  of  the  rock. 
The  walls  are  of  great  height  and  thickness, 
upheld  by  lofty  towers,  one  six  sided,  one 
round,  the  rest  square,  and  all  of  them 
very  entire.  Of  the  chapel,  a  circular 
building  in  the  inner  court  is  all  that 
now  remains.  Round  the  castle,  alonj? 
the  sides  of  the  eminence,  are  public 
ivalks  shaded  with  trees^  and  enjoying  a 


great  variety  of  fine  prospects.  The  caft* 
is  said  to  have  become,  in  the  time  of  quec 
Elizabeth,  the  seat  of  the  lords  of  tl 
marches,  and  drew  to  the  nei^hbourhoc 
a  great  number  of  the  nobility.  Afti 
the  dissolution  of  this  court,  in  the  refg 
of  William  and  Mary,  it  gradually  &11  t 
decay,  and  all  its  apartments,  halU,  & 
y^ere  stripped  of  their  curious  and  valuah 
ornaments.  The  other  public  bnildinga  i 
Ludlow  are,  the  church,  the  market-h«ma 
and  the  town-hall.  The  church  is  a  vei 
spacious  and  stately  looking  edifice,  exteo< 
ing  in  length  228  feet  f^om  west  to  east,  afl 
73  in  breadth.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of 
cross,  with  a  lofty  and  handsome  tower  \ 
the  centre,  which  forms  a  very  striking  ol 
ject  ftom  a  distance.  It  contains  a  grai 
peal  of  eight  beHs.  The  ceiling  of  ti 
church  is  of  fine  oak,  embellished  wtl 
carving.  The  choir  is  lighted  by  five  loll 
pointed  windows  on  each  side,  and  one  i 
very  large  dimensions  at  the  east  end,  fiOJ 
with  painterl  glass.  Here  are  besides,  chapcj 
for  tlie  Wesleyan  Methodists  in  Low< 
Broad-street,  and  for  the  Independents  ] 
Corvc-street  Here  is  a  society  of  Bd 
tists;  but  they  have  no  chapel.  No  yaj 
tige  remains  of  the  priories  and  other  DM 
nastic  buildings  that  were  formerly  hejS 
The  market-house  is  in  the  middle  1 
Castle- street.  It  is  open  below  for  the  oiK 
market,  and  the  apartments  above  serve  fl{ 
cor)H)ration  meetings,  balls,  &c.  The  croi 
stands  at  the  top  of  Broad-street ;  it  is : 
handsome  stone  building,  with  public  roool 
aV>ve,  and.  from  its  central  situation^  i 
very  convenient  for  the  market  peopl 
The  town  or  guild-hall  is  in  MilUstre^ 
and  is  a  commotlious  and  elegant  modec 
building.  Here  the  quarter  sessions  for  di 
county  are  held.  The  prison,  called  God 
ford's  tower,  was  erected  in  1764,  on  d 
site  of  a  tower  of  the  same  name.  To  tl 
west  of  the  church  is  a  building  called  d 
college.  In  Mill- street  is  a  free  schoo 
foundc<l  by  Edward  IV.  which  has  exhiU 
tions  ttt  Oxford  annexe<l  to  it.  A  blue  ea 
charity  school  was  formerly  held  in  d 
room  above  the  cross ;  this  is  now  incorpc 
rated  with  a  new  school  on  Bell's  systefl 
Near  the  church  is  a  neat  alms  ooua 
founded  and  endowed  by  Mr  Hosyer  I 
1486,  and  rebuilt  by  the  corporation  1 
1758.  It  contains  33  good  apartments.  1 
Corve-street  is  a  smaller  one,  built  in  15!K 
In  1807,  a  permanent  subscription  libnr 
was  eslablished  here.  Ludlow  is  dl 
residence  of  a  number  of  genteel  fami 
lies.  Here  Lucicn  Bonaparte  resided  A 
some  years.  Ludlow  is  a  town  palatine,  an 
entirely  distinct  fh)m  the  county  ;  it  is  go 
vemed  by  a  high  bailiff,  a  bailiff,  two  jtn 
tices^  U  aldermen^  and  24  €<»umon-cettn 
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f  uisett,  a  i«oofder,  eoroner,  and  chief  con- 
ftUbk.  It  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
racat,  ekoseo  by  about  500  voters.  It  Was 
iTKarDdnted  hj  Bdward  IV.  and  again  by 
(barbs  L  Tbe  pri7ik|(es  of  the  corpora<> 
tisfi  wot  simtodereil  to  Charles  II. ;  and 
/ini-i  gnnted  a  new  charter.  Market  on 
Moodif .  FopttlatioQ  41  .SO,  and  8  >  1  houses. 
»9  ffiilci  S.  of  Shrewsbury,  39  N.  W.  of 
M'ornster,  and  US  N.  W.  of  London. 
Loag.  f. «.  W.  Lat.  S^.  5W.  N. 

Lldlow,   a    township    of  the    United 
SUt^  in  Hampden  county,  Massachusetts. 
FjpttUdon  730.      90  miles   W.S  W.  of 
fijstoo.  —Also  a  small  township  in  Vermont. 
UaviGsauAG,  a  town  of  the  south-west 
of  Gtfnuny,  in  Wirteroberg,  situated  on 
\}k  kt  \unk  of  the  Xeckar.     It  is  upon 
the  rbole  a  well  built  place,  and  its  situa- 
ti.12  is  beautiful,  being  mostly  on  rising 
zToitid,   with    gardens  below,    and   very 
<rt«able  walks.     It  has  a  charitable  insti- 
tarjoo  for  the  etiucation  of  young  children, 
v'th  vbicb  the  work -house  and  a  woollen 
nuoafictory  have  been  connected.      Lud- 
'^V^'^arg   was    fi>undjd    in    1715.      The 
tKTi  was  remoyed  to  it  in  1797,  and  it  ra- 
cily increased ;  but  in  1733,  on  the  death 
t:'tbe  reigning  duke,  the  public,  offices  were 
^y^i  hick  to  8tutgara,    and  Ludwigs- 
ka^  bas  since  been  oiUy  the  occasional  re- 
'  doiee  of  the  court    Its  nopulation,  once 
1 1,000,  is  DOW  little  more  tnan  5000.    The 
{•*Los  and  opera-house  are  both  fine  build- 
1 21 ;  and  toe  town  is  the  chief  place  of  the 
•apartment  of  the  Enz.      7  miles  N.  of 

U'owiGSBuao,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
(^tfi.  Id  Pomemnia,  situated  on  a  bay  of 
'^  Baldc,  5  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Gieifswald. 

LcDwiosLoar,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
tU  gruid  duchy  of  Mecklenburg-Schwerin. 
KfHilstion  9400.    22  miles  S.  of  Sdiwerin. 

UDwoaTB,  a  jMirish  of  England,  in 
I^ffbyshiie,  94  miles  N.  W.  ftom  Chapel 
'-  U  Fritii.    Populacion  in  1  BO  1 ,  B66. 

L:rcN4,  a  small  river  of  Congo,  in 
^fno,  Dtftr  the  frontier  of  Angola,  which 
::lls  isio  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  8.  26.  S. 

Lrc,  a  river  of  Wales,  which  falls  into 
is  Severn  at  Chepstow. 

Ug,  a  riTer  of  England,  in  Hereford- 
ifaactwhidi&Usinto  the  Wye  near  Hereford. 

Lie 4,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
'  k  ^emnent  ci  Petersburg,  on  the  river 
-  igi,  9  7  miles  S.  of  St  Petersburg.  Long. 
'lao.E.   Lat.  58.  85.  N. 

LceAvo,  or  Lauis,  a  town  of  Switzer* 

>!.  ud  the  canttal  of  the  canton  of  the 
i  ^^ao.    It  stanoi  on  the  north  side  of  the 

iq:  of  Lugano,  and  has  an  extensive  trof* 
^*  ID  slk,  with  well  frequented  fiiirs,    Po- 

'ihticn  4350.  16  inilea  N.  W.  of  Conyi. 
W  8. 57. 35.  E.   Lat.  45.  59.  55.  N. 
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LuoAVO,  a  lake  in  the  south  of  iSwitzer^t 
land^  canton  of  the  Ticino.  It  is  23  miles 
in  length,  from  3  to  6  in  breadth,  and  of  great 
depth ;  the  elevation  of  its  surface  abova 
that  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  computed  at 
930  feet.  Itcommunicates  with  the  lake  Mag<« 
giore  by  the  river  Tresa,  and  with  the  hie 
Piano  by  theCanale  Nuovo.  The  banks  are  at 
the  base  of  two  mountain  ranges,  steep,  and 
of  irregular  form,  whose  craggy  sides  rising 
perpendicular  above  the  water,  display  a 
scene  of  uncommon  magnificence,  but 
impress  the  mind  with  awful  rather  than 
pleasant  sensations.  There  are,  however^ 
several  exceptions,  particularly  in  the  bay* 
near  Lugano.  There  the  surface  slopes 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  water,  discoTering 
tlie  town  surrounded  by  meadows,  com 
fields,  and  vineyards,  while  tfa^  Alps,  with 
their  snowy  peaks,  form  a  grand  8emicir<« 
cular  boundary  to  the  landscape. 

LuGAR,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire^ 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  river  Ayr. 

LuGDB,  or  LanB,  a  small  town  of  Pru»< 
sian  Westphalia,  in  the  principality  of  Pa< 
derborn,  on  the  Emmer.     Population  1650* 

Luoo,  a  considerable  stream  of  England^ 
which  rises  in  the  county  of.  Radnor,  and 
joins  the  Wye  a  few  miles  below  Hereford* 

LUGOERSHALL,  Or  LuDGBRSHALI.,  a  IXH 

rough  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Wilts,  which  returns  two  members  to  par-* 
liament.  The  number  of  voters  is  about 
70.  It  was  anciently  a  town  of  consider  ible 
extent  and  importance ;  but  is  now  much 
declined  in  size  and  conseouence.  Popu-* 
lation  487.    6^  miles  N.  W«  of  Andorer. 

LuooiB,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Dura* 
bartonshire,  which  joins  the  Kelvin.  The 
great  canal  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde  is 
carried  over  it  by  an  aqueduct  bridge. 

LuoNAQUiLLAi  mountaiusof  IrSand,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow,  7  miles  E.  N.  £• 
of  Baltinglasa. 

Lug  NY,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Saoneand  Loire*  Population  1150.  10 
miles  N.  of  Macon. 

Lugo,  a  city  of  l^n,  in  Galicia,  netr 
the.Minho.  It  stands  on  an  eminence,  is 
neatly  built,  and  is  more  than  three  miles 
in  circuit ;  but  contains  only  4800  inhabit- 
ants. It  is  of  great  antiquity,  having  been 
the  capital  a£  a  amventus  or  district,  under 
the  Romans,  who  give  it  the  name  of  Lu^ 
cus  Auguttu  It  is  now  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  a  cathedral  of  Gothic  architecture,  with 
several  churches  and  convents.  Its  ancient 
walls  are  in  good  preservation.  It  has  some 
small  mauu&ctnrea  of  woollen.  51  miles 
£.  of  Santiago.  Long.  7.  34.  10.  W.  Lat. 
43.  0.  4.  N. 

Lugo,  a  town  of  Italy,  In  tbe  Ecdesiss-i 
tvcal  state,  province  of  Kercara^  on  the  river 
fiknlou  .  In  1 7^(1,  U  Mr^A ^T^ ^to  {Ulsfs- 
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by  the  French.  Population  3000.   15  TnCes 
S.  of  Ferrara. 

Luoos,  or  LuGOscH,  a  small  town  of 
Hungary,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  palati- 
nate of  Krasova^  situated  on  the  Teuies. 
Population  4600.  35  miles  E.  of  Teroesvar. 
LuoTON,  a  river  of  Scotland^  which  is- 
sues from  Loch  Libo,  in  Renfrewshire,  and 
^Is  into  the  Gamock. 
'  LuGWAnbiNE,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Herefordshire,  3  miles  E.  by  N.  from  Here- 
ford.    Population  518. 

LuiBAB,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Volhynia.  Population 
3300. 

LuiEME,  a  small  river  of  Guiana,  uhich 
enters  the  Orinoco. 

LuiNA,  Loch,  or  Lochavtch,  a  lake  of 
Scotland,  in  Argyleshire,  of  a  regular  tri- 
angular form,  about  8  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. It  discharges  itself  into  Loch  Awe. 
.Luino,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
situated  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  Mag- 
giore.     15  miles  S.  of  Locarno. 

Luis,  St,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  viccroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  pro- 
vince of  Cordova.  130  miles  S.  W.  of  Cor- 
dova. Long.  157.  12.  W.  Lat.  32.  10.  S.— 
Tliere  are  various  inconsiderable  settlc- 
inents  of  this  name  in  Spanish  America. 

'Luis  Rev  dk  Fbancta,  San,  a  village  of 
New  California,  founded  in  1798.  It  con- 
tains 600  inhabitants. 

Luis  A,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  which  enters 
the  Magddena. 

Luj AN,  a  fort  of  the  province  of  Buepos 
Ayres,  situated  near  a  river  of  the  same 
name.     Long.  59.  44.  W.  Lat.  34. 39.  S. 

Luke's  Keys,  two  small  islands  near  the 
coast  of  Honduras.  Long.  86.  35.  W.  Lat. 
15.  50.  X. 

LuKOJANOV,  a  town  of  European  Rub- 
flia,  in  the  government  of  Niznei-Novgorod, 
on  the  river  Tesche.  Population  1000. 
102  miles  S.  of  Niznei-Novgorod. 

LuLANO  IsLt,  an  island  of  England,  at 
the  mouth  of  Padstow  Haven,  Cornwall. 

LuLEA,  a  seaport  town  of  the  north  of 
Sweden,  in  West  Bothnia,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Lulea,  a  large  navigable  river.  Popula- 
tion 1000.  68  miles  W.  of  Tomea.  Long. 
22.  4.  E.  Lat.  65.  35.  30.  N. 

Lui.EA  Lappmakk,  an  extensive  district 
of  Swedish  Lapland,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Tomea  Ijappmark,  on  the  east  by  West 
Bothnia,  on  the  south  by  Pithea  Lappmark, 
and  on  the  west  by  Norway.  It  takes  its 
name  from  the  river  Lulea,  which  flows 
through  it  The  greatest  part  of  it  consists 
of  woods  and  high  mountains,  although' 
good  com  is  produced  in  various  situations. 
It  has  mines  of  diver,  lead,  andiron,  and 
U^vvkd  iBto  t^  pariahes  of  vast  extent. 
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called  Jokmok  and  Gellivare.  It  is  thinly 
peopled,  containing  hardly  2200  inhabit- 
ants, though  150  miles  in  length,  and  70 
in  breadth. 

LuLEs,  Los,  a  settlement  of  South  Amc' 
rica,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  50  miles 
N.  of  Tucuman. 

LuuBfiBLANi),  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Sullivan  county.  New  York,  on 
the  Delaware,     Population  524. 

Ll'mberton,  a  pOst  town  of  the  United 
Stites,  in  North  Carolina,  and  capital  of 
llobe^on  county.  It  contains  a  court-house 
and  a  few  houses.  Long.  79.  12.  W.  Lat. 
34.  36.  N. 

LuMBo,  a  town  of  Benguela,  in  Southern 
Africa,  120  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Bengueh. 

LuMELLO,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  Italy,  the  chief  place  of! 
the  district  of  Lumellins.  Population  3500. 
U  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Turin.  | 

LuMEZZA,  a  viUnge  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  Bresciau  territory,  with  1800  inha- 
bitants. 

LoMGHANAT,  an  extensive  district  of  Af- 
ghanistan, now  situated  principally  on  the 
bunks  of  the  Kauieh  river,  but  njrmerly  ex- 
tended from  the  Indus  to  the  Hindoo  Koh. 
In  ancient  times  it  wasa  Hindoo  territory, and 
the  natives  had  a  peculiar  dialect ;  but  it  is 
now  possessed  by  different  tribes  of  Af- 
ghans, particularly  the  Hassarehs. 

LuMLEY,  Great,  a  township  of  Eng« 
land,  county  of  Durham,  5^  miles  N.  N.  K 
from  Durham.    Peculation  693. 

LuMLEv,  Little,  a  hamlet  annexed  t 
the  foregoing  township.     Population  S59. 
Lumpiianan,    a  parish  of  Scotland,  ij 
Aberdeenshire,  6  miles  long,  and  4  broad 
Population  680. 

Luna,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  rises  in  th 
Andes,  and  enters  the  Guallaga. 

Luna,  Punta  de,  a  cape  on  the  nort 
const  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Long.  75.  l 
W.  Lat.  21.  12.  N. 

LuKAGDANA,  a  Settlement  of  Peru,  i 

the  province  of  Canete,   35  leagues  froj 

Guancavelica.  i 

LuNAHOLK,  one  of  the  smaller  Shetlai 

isles.    Long.  1.  16.  W.  Lat  60.  44.  N.    ! 

LuNAiRE,  St,  a  bay  on  the  north-w^ 

coast  of  France,  5  miles  W.  of  St  M  aloes. 

LuKAN,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Forf^ 

shire,  lying  on  the  bay  of  that  name,  alot 

the  shore  of  the  German  ocean.  Populatii 

300. 

LuNAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Forf;^ 
shire,  which,  after  a  course  of  12  or  | 
miles,  falls  into  the  German  ocean. 

LuNAK  Bay,  a  fine  bay  on  the  coast 
Scotland,  Forfarshire,  at  the  mouth  of  i 
river  Lunan. 

LuKAN,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Pert 
shire^  which  has  its  rise  in  theGrampi 
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iDOQiitBas,  and  after  a  course  of  12  miles^ 

joim  rk  Isla. 

LlBtaxess,  a  ajie  on  tbe  cast  coast  of 

Shedaad-   Lonji.  I.  17.  W.  Lat.  6<).  43.  N. 
k^yAs,  a  town  <>t  France,  dcpartmcut  of 

toe  A^slt,  nrlth  I JUO  inhabiUnts. 
Uhi^asa,  a  town  of  Hindostan/  pro- 

▼!»opiifGuj>iat,  district  of  Gutlira.     It  is 

gnrwr*^  by  a  rk-jnli,  one  of  the  Britisli  tri- 

Wtfiirt.     Long.  73.  4G.  E.  Lat.  23.  5.  X. 

UycARTY,  or  Lon'Carty,  a  place  of 
IiimIiiimI,  where  there  has  been  long  esta- 
Wshr.lsk  wetf  extensive  ))leachfifld.  It  is 
abo  faiflOGs  in  Scottish  htstorr  as  ^he  scene 
•fa  great  bittie  ia  970,  between  the  2$Mto 
pd  the  Dines,  in  which  the  latter  were 
eatapleCe^y  overthrown.  5  miles  N.  of 
fctli. 

■  Ic.vD,  or  Lux  DEN,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in 
Ale  province  ^^  Scania,  or  Schonen,  5  miles 
lom  tbe  Biltic.  In  1G(>6,  a  university 
|hs  foancki!  here  by  Chark'S  XI.  which  is 
HO!  attended  by  above  300  students,  and  is 
l«"ht  by  I J  prott-ssors.  It  has  a  botaniral 
I  anatoniical  theatre,  a  cabinet  of 
tie*,  and  a  library  conttiuin^;  above 
volumes.  The  celebratetl  Ihiffcn- 
was  a  professor  at  this  university, 
ition  3300.  21  miles  E.  of  Copcn* 
and  33  S.  W.  of  Christianstadt, 
.,.  13,  12.  V2.  E.  Ut.  55.  42.  26.  N. 

LrxDEx,  a  mirket  town  of  Denmark,  in 
hrth  Ditmarsch,  near  the  £yder,  62  miles 
LVW.  of  Hamburgh. 
LcxDcxBUKG,  or  Hrzcdslav,  a  town  of 
biTia,  on  the  river  Theya.     Topulution 
iBO.    36  miles  E.  of  Brunn. 
XcxniE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Forfar- 
(bv«  exteading  7A  miks  in  length,  and  ij 
ibnaddi.     Population  791, 
Lcsny  Island,    at  the  mouth  of   the 
[Btd  channel^  an  island  about  five  miles 
m*  and  two  broad,  and  about  four  leagues 
Mhe  coast  of  Devonshire.     It  is  encom- 
Bcd  by  inaccessible  rocks,  and  has  but 
^entrance,  where  scarcely  two  persons  can 
^  abfvast.    It  has  very  few  inhabitants. 
■g.  *.  9.  \V.  Lat.  51.  80.  N. 
tcxE,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  coun- 
I  of  U'efttmorelaDd  and  Lancaster,  which 
k  into  The  Irish  sea. 

IcKE,  a  river  of  England,  in  the  counties 
^fstmoreland  and  Durham,  which  runs 
i»  the  Tees  below  Longton. 
liL'SEBUEG,  a  considerable  province  of 
■tetrer,  formerly  a  principality  of  the 
Knum  empire,  lies  along  the  let'c  bunk  of 
^Elbe,  and  forms  part  of  the  north-west 
Wfcr  of  Hanover.  A  very  small  part, 
■K  <m  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  now 
i^  to  Denmark ;  but  Hanoverian 
nclmig  has  a  territorial  extent  of  V2S6 
ptoe  imies,  with  2i6,00Q  inhabitants, 
n  proriace   has  several   rivers  besides 
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the  Elbe,  bcin^  watered  by  the  A^e^'/X\k 
Ilmcnau,  the  Oker,  the  Je^tze,  the  Pnhatf, 
and  some  smaller  streams.  Its  shape  ap« 
prodches  to  a  squnre ;  and  it  may  be  said  to 
form  a  great  plain,  sloping  insensibly  oh 
Que  .^sidt-  towards  the  Elbe,  on  the  other  to-» 
wards  the  Alien  1 1  con  tains  no  inotmtains  ; 
but  the  centre  has  a  certain  elevation^ 
and  forms  a  large  heath,  cnlled  from  its 
barrenness,  the  Arabia  of  Germany.  Thffl 
heath  is  turned  to  account  in  two  ways, 
in  feeding  sheep,  and  in  mjititaining 
Ix'es ;  which  are  in  such  numbers  as  to 
produce  honey  anrl  wax  for  export,  to  the 
anhual  value  of  L.30,000  sterling.  Hete 
also  are  praducefl  juniper  berries,  and  eveti 
bilberries,  both  in  such  quantities,  as  to 
form  articles  of  export ;  the  latter  are  used 
for  colouring  wine.  Mlierevcr  the  soil  has 
any  considerable  elevation,  it  is  .sandy,  and 
apt  to  run  into  heath  ;  but  on  the  banks  of 
th-  rivers  there  arc  many  fertile  districts. 
These  low  grounds  produce  corn  of  di^r-* 
ent  kinds,  particularly  buck  wheat;  in 
certain  situations  ho{)s,  and  in  others  ex- 
cellent pasturage,  on  which  horses  of 
lar::e  size  are  rfhrcd  for  export.  Tbe 
manufactures  of  the  province  arc  conilnad 
to  the  products  of  the  country,  consisting 
chiefly  of  woollens,  linen,  and  wax.  For 
these,'  the  vicinity  of  Hamburgh  affords  a 
reiuiy  demand,  as  well  as  for  country  pro- 
ducts. Luneburg  is  govemctl  by  its  own 
states,  end  has  its  own  courts  of  jtistice.  At 
Zell,  in  this  province,  there  is  a,  court  of 
ap;)eal  for  the  whole  Hanoverian  states. 

LuNEBuuo,  a  town  of  Hanover,  the  capi« 
til  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  stands 
on  the  linienau,  which  is  here  narigable* 
The  towa  is  not  by  any  means  elegant,  haV-* 
ing  dark  and  narrow  streets,  and  old  fa-« 
shioned  houses.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
of  no  great  strength,  and  has  6  gates, 
4  churches,  w^ith  an  equal  number  of 
hospitals,  an  orphan  house,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  a  military  school,  in  which 
young  men  of  family  and  others  receive 
their  education.  I n  the  market  place^ stands 
the  palace  of  the  prince,  a  good  building ; 
and  opposite  to  it,  the  church  of  St  Michael, 
where  many  of  the  ancient  dukes  of  Lune- 
burg are  buried.  Luneburg  formerly  held 
a  Iciiding  rank  among  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
is  still,  after  Embdcn,  the  most  busy  place 
in  the  Hanoverian  states.  It  carries  on  a 
crnsidcrable  trade  in  horses,  above  70,000 
being  brought  here  annually;  and  it  has 
also  a  very  fine  salt-«pring,  from  which  salt 
is  raauufactured  and  exported  in  consider- 
able quantities.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  towuj  is  a  hill  called  the  Kalkberg, 
from  which  above  20,000  tons  of  lime  are 
procured  annually,  and  sent  to  Hamburgh, 
Altona,  and  Holknd,    One  quarter  of  the 
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•iovrn,  oiled  the  Snke,  is  surrounded  bj  a 
i«ptFftte  wall,  and  governed  by  its  own  ma^ 
gifitratet.    Population  10^000. 

LuNEi.,  a  small  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Herault  Population  4200.  14 
miles  N.  £.  of  Mqntoelier. 

LuNENy  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphslia, 
in  the  county  of  Mark,  at  the  conflux  of  the 
Lippe  and  the  Lesick,  with  1050  inhabit- 
ants.   90  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Munster. 

LuNENBUKo,  a  county  of  Nova-Scotia, 
on  Mahoue  bay,  on  the  southern  coast  of 
the  province,  facing  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

LuNENBUEO,  a  township  in  the  above 
county,  settled  by  a  number  of  industrious 
Germans.  36  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  of  Ha- 
li£ix. 

Lunenburg,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Albany  county,  New  York,  on  the 
west  side  of  Hudson's  river,  opposite  to  the 
city  of  Hudson.  It  consists  of  80  or  30 
houses,  with  a  neat  Dutch  church.  30 
milesS.  of  Albany. 

LuNENBuao,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Worcester  county,  Massachusetts. 
Population  1371. — ^Also  a  township  of  Es- 
sex county,  Vermont.    Population  714. 

LuNENBuaou,  a  county  of  the  United 
States^  in  Virginia,  bounded  north  by 
^nee  Edward  and  Nottoway  counties, 
east  by  Brunswick,  south  by  Mecklen- 
buigh,  and  west  by  Charlotte  and  Prince 
Edward  counties.  Population  18,265,  in- 
cluding 7155  slaves. 

Lo NEVILLE,  a  considemble  town  of 
France,  'in  the  department  of  the  Meurthe, 
situated  near  the  junction  of  the  Vesoul 
and  Uie  Meurthe.  It  is  an  open  town ;  the 
stieets  are  regular,  and  paved  with  a  sort  of 
lime-stone ;  and  the  houses  are  in  general 
well  built.  The  principal  public  edifice  is 
the  castle,  built  towards  the  beginning 
of  last  century,  by  Leopold  I.,  duke  of 
Lorriune,  and  inhabited  afVer  1735  bv 
Stanislaus^  formerly  king  of  Poland. 
The  Utter  made  important  improve- 
mentf  both  on  the  castle  and  town, 
.  where  he  instituted  an  academv,.  and  fur- 
niabed  it  with  a,  good  library.  He  likewise 
dn^ned  a  large  marsh  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  converted  it  into  beautmd  pro- 
menades and  gardens.  In  the  centre  of  the 
town  is  ntuated  the  large  and  handsome 
diuich  of  St  James,  likewise  embellished 
by  Stanislaus,  and  sunnounte<l  by  two  ele« 
«  l^t  towers.  The  Hotel  de  V'dle,  the  bar- 
racks, the  principal  hospital,  and  several 
4>ther  public  establishments,  are  of  consi- 
denUe  interest.  The  town  has,  on  a  small 
scale,  manufactures  of  stockings,  lace,  mus- 
lin, and  gloves;  also  of  pottery.  Lune- 
ville  is  well  known  in  diplomatic  history 
for  the  treaty  concluded  there  between  Aus- 
tria, and  die  Fr^ch  republic,  on  the  9th 
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Fehnuuj  1801,  the  conditions  of  which 
were  highly  favourable  'to  France.  Po- 
nuktion  10,500.  19  miles  £.  S.  E.  of 
Nancy,  and  80.  W.  of  Strasburg.  Long. 
6. 34.  £.  Lat.  48.  S9.  N. 

LuNo  A,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  coast 
of  Argvleshire,  about  2  miles  long  snd  luli 
a  mile  broad. 

Lung  10,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calsbria 
Citra.    Population  2000. 

LuNGRO^  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Ba<^ 
silicata.  Population  2700.  10  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Cassano. 

LuNiNo,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  on 
the  coast  of*  Aigyleshire.  On  the  top  of 
a  hill  in  this  island  are  the  ruins  of  an  an- 
cient fortification,  the  waUs  of  which  are 
from  8  to  10  feet  thick. 

LuN NESTING,  s  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  island  of  Shetland,  united  to  Nesting. 

LuNONE,  a  river  of  (.^orsica,  wldch  falli 
into  the  sea,  a  little  south  of  Ajaccio  bay. 

LuNZENAU,  a  town  of  Saxon v,  in  the  ci> 
cle  of  the  Erzgebirc.  Population  1150. 
8  miles  N.  £.  of  Penig. 

LuNZEY,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the  Birn 
man  empire,  situated  on  the  south-west  ban)^ 
of  tlie  Irrawuddy  river,  and  aplaoeofcon^ 
siderable  traffic.  It  was  taken  by  the  kisg 
Alompra,  from  the  Peguers,  in  1755,  and  iu 
name  changed  to  Meyahoon  ;  but  it  is  still 
called  by  its  former  title.  The  houses  are 
chiefly  composed  of  wood,  and  are  raised  on 
piles.  The  roofs  are  tiled.  Long.  95. 10 
E.  Lat.  18.  25.  N. 

LuPANA,  an  island  of  the  Adristic,  on 
the  coast  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  not  tar  ^m 
Ragusa. 

lA)  r  ATA,  a  chain  of  mountains  in  Essterr 
Africa,  which  bmn  at  the  upper  part  oi 
the  SSambeze,  and  are  supposea  to  exteiic 
along  nearly  the  whole  of  M osambique  am 
Zanguebar,  parallel  to  the  sea.  Mr  Salt 
however,  doubts  much  if  thev  exist,  at  leas^ 
in  such  a  degree  of  extent  and  continuity. 

Lu  PEES  AC,  a  small  town  of  France,  de 
partment  of  the  Creuse,  with  1750  inba 
bitants. 

LiTPPE,  a  smsU  river  of  Saxony,  callet 
also  the  Mulilgraben.  It  fidls  into  th 
Saale,  near  Leipsic. 

LuppiT,  or  LovEPiT,  a  parish  of  £ng 
land,  in  Devonshire,  4  mUes  N.  by  K.  i&oi: 
Honiton.    Population  639. 

LuQUE,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  provinc 
of  Cordova.  Population  2750.  S8  milt 
S.E.  of  Cordova. 

Lure,  a  town  of  France,  17  miles  I 
by  N.  of  Vesoul.     Population  2000. 

LuEES,  a  river  of  the  New  Kingdom  < 
Granada,  in  the  province  of  San  Juan  d 
los  Llanos.  It  runs  north,  and  enters  tl 
Meta. 

Lua«AK>  t  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coui 
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tjof.4nu^«<nitf>ebQrdenof]>(mix.  It 
is  prifi^filly  ouniNMed  of  a  long  wide  Btreet, 
whieh  ii  kept  lemarkaUy  seat  and  dean. 
Tile  hMa  manii&ccaie  is  carried  on  here 
u  •  gRti  ertent,  aod  a  large  weekly  niar- 
bt  a  brid  bcfe  fbr  the  sale  of  this  staple 
amd&  it  his  a  qpsdons ,  church,  oma- 
incBted  with  a  lofty  spire.  14  miles  N.  £. 
oTAranifa. 

LixGAiv  GaziWy  a  neat  village  of  Ire- 
hsd,  io  tbe  county  of  Louth,  situated  on 
tke  mcf  Fane^  ST^  miles  from  Dublin. 
—There  ii  another  snudl  village  of  the 
otme  of  Loigan  Bay,  in  the  county  of 
LairuD. 

U16ASAI.L,  a  pariah  of  England,  in 
i^oan,  ^  miles  N.  W.  fVom  Petworth. 

Leu,  a  sraali  town  of  the  island  of 
Cofsci.    Fopulation  ISOO. 

LcBisAircRo,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in 
Oke  prnvinoe  of  Cercado. 

Uaii'f  a  leltlnnent  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
t  JKe  of  Peru,  18  raUes  fVom  Lima,  with 
vkidi  it  carries  on  a  great  trade.— It  is  also 
tk  ttune  of  a  river  in  this  province. 

Luif,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
t^  Lower  Alps.     Population  1000. 

Lcs,  a  dbtrict  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Penim  pioviooe  of  Mekran.  It  is  of  a 
nrcoiar  fiirm,  and  boonded  on  three  sides 
Wan  immense  range  of  mountains.  The 
tea  of  the  country  is  flat  and  sandy,  pro- 
•xdnj;  ahundant  crops  of  evei^  species  of 
nun.  There  are  lour  passes  tnrongh  the 
rruitdos,  two  of  which  lead  into  Sinde, 
Cfcinto  Mekran,  and  one  into  Balouefais* 
aa.  The  present  chief.  Jam  Meer  Maho- 
Bed  Khan,  can  bring  into  the  field  4000 
irregular  troops,  and  draws  a  revenue  of 
:-).ooo  lupees.  The  different  towns  and 
•Airicts  are  governed  bv  petty  chie&,  inde- 
;<&dfot  in  their  district,  though  owning 
t!k  SDpreroacy  of  Mahomed  Khan.  The 
opiul  is  BayU,  but  the  chief  maritime 
7^  B  Sonmesny.  Lns  is  supposed  to  be 
uie  erantry  of  the  ancient  Oritc 

Lcsiw,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
irxvernment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  on 
*^  great  road  from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cor- 
kov2,  about  90  miles  W;  ftom  the  former 
at;.    Long.  59.  20.  W.   Lat  34.  36.  S. 

UsATiA,  a  large  province  of  the  Ger-» 
Bzo  rmpire,  with  tne  title  of  a  mararaviate, 
•J  ng  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder,  and 
nrTMBded  by  BrandenbuTg,  Bohemia, 
^Jeitt,  and  part  of  Saxony.  It  is  divided 
^to  ^\>pa  sod  Lower  Lusatia,  which  were 
I'URly  two  distinct  sutes,  but  became 
Ribjeet  to  Ssjumy,  and  formed  a  province 
of  that  power  uattl  ISl.n.  The  superficial 
(Stat  of  the  whole  isabout  4250  square 
toHo;  the  popuhtion  about  465,000. 

^'ppa  ioMiia  forma  the  southern  and 


larger  part  of  the  margraviate,  its  snrfiloe 
being  compufiBd  at  2300  square  miles.  It 
consists  in  great  part  of  a  siindy  plain  ;  but 
a  mountain  ridge  called  the  Wohlische 
Kamm,  runs  along  its  southern  frontier, 
and  is  connected  with  the  still  larger  ridges 
of  the  Riesen  snd  Ersgeblrg.  All  the  rivers 
of  Upper  Lusatia  have  their  rise  in  these 
mountains,  flow  northward,  andfidl  ulti- 
mately into  the  Oder  or  the  Elbe.  The 
principal  are  the  Black  Elster,  which 
receives  the  Schwarzwasser,  the  Spree,  and 
the  Neisse,  with  their  numerous  branches ; 
the  Polsnitz,  which  divides  Upper  Lusatia 
from  Misnia ;  and  the  Queias,  which  divides 
it  from  Silesia.  Upper  Lusatia  is  far  fkora 
fertile,  supplying  hardly  the  half  of  what 
is  consumed  by  its  inhabitants.  Flax  is 
cultivated  everywhere ;  but  it  is  necessary 
to  import  a  certain  quantity  for  the  use  of 
the  manufactures.  The  breed  of  cattle  is 
good,  and  thai  of  sheep  has  been  improved 
bv  the  introduction  of  merino  rams 
Horses  likewise  are  reared  in  large  quanti- 
ties. The  lesser  objects  of  the  care  of  the 
peasantry,  are  the  rearing  of  poultry, 
particularly  geese,  and  the  breeding  of  bees. 
The  forests  are  most  extensive  in  the  north, 
where  rosin,  pitch,  and  tar  are  manufhctur- 
ed.  The  only  mines  are  a  few  of  i^on  in 
the  north ;  but  there  are  many  quarries  of 
granite,  bssalt,  lime,  and  freestone.  The 
chief  wealth  of  this  country  arises  finom  its 
numerous  manufhctures.  Of  these,  wool- 
lens, though  decreased,  are  still  an  import- 
ant branch ;  those  of  linen  have  improved, 
as  well  as  those  of  cotton,  leather,  stockings, 
gloves,  and  hats.  Wax  and  tobacco  are 
also  objects  of  manufacture ;  and  there  are 
several  iron  forges.  In  all  these  articles  sn 
active  trade  is  carried  on,  not  only  in  the 
towns,  but  in  the  villages,  a  number  of 
which  are  large,  and  contain  several  thousand 
inhabitants.  The  government  of  Lusatia 
hss  been  hitherto  a  limited  monarchy^  with 
a  representative  bodv,  consisting  of  thd 
four  great  lords,  called  d^najftSt  the  pre- 
lates, nobles,  and  deputies  fVom  the  »ee 
towns ;  but  there  is  every  ressop  to  believe 
that  this  mode  of  government  will  not  be 
continued.  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  the 
half  of  this  provinoe  was  annexed 'to  Prus- 
sia, and  is  subjected  to  the  new  organisa^ 
tion  of  that  monarchy,  being  included  in 
the  government  <(f  Li^nits  in  Silesia.  The 
part  that  remains  to  Saxony,  is  computed 
at  1170  square  miles>  and  the  population 
at  170,000. 

Lower  Lusatia  forms  the  northern  part 
of  the  margraviate,  and  now  belongs  entire- 
ly to  Prussia,  but  is  of  less  extent  and 
fertility  than  the  other.  Its  surftce  -  is 
computed  at  1940  square  mUes.  A  great 
part  of  it  is  covered  with  mor' 
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nd  on  the  sides  of  the  rivers  theie  is  a 
number  of  marshes.  The  principal  rivers 
are  the  Oder,  the  Spree,  and  the  Neisse. 
Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state;  yet 
some  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  buck- 
wheat are  exported,  and  the  culture  of 
tobaocx),  flax,  and  hops,  is  not  inconsider* 
able.  The  number  of  horses  and  horned 
cattle  is  small ;  that  of  sheep  and  hogs  is 
much  larger.  Bees  also  are  reared  in 
abundance.  There  is  no  want  of  wood ;  and 
the  Spreewald  is  a  forest  of  some  note. 
The  only  minerals  arc  iron,  clay,  and  ch;ilk. 
The  principal  manufactures  arc  linen  and 
woollen ;  of  the  two,  the  former  is  the 
more  considerable,  though  greatly  iii&rior 
in  extent  to  those  of  Southern  Lusatia. 

LnsiGNAN,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  La  Vienne,  on  the  Vivonc. 
Fbpulation,  with  its  parish,  ^400.  1 5  miles 
fi.  W.  of  Poitiers. 

LusiGNY,  a  town  of  France,  department- 
of  the  Aube.  Population  1200.  9  miles 
6.  E.  of  Troycs. — There  are  several  other 
small  towns  of  the  same  name  in  France. 

LuSK,  a  village  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Dublin.  Here  was  an  abbey  founded  in 
the  eariiest  ages  of  Christianity,  which  in 
1 135,  t(^ether  with  the  town,  was  burned 
down  by  Donald  M^Murragh  O'Melaghlin, 
for  the  murder  of  his  brother  Connor, 
prince  of  Meath.  It  has  also  one  of  those 
round  towers  which  are  common  in  Ireland. 
12  miles  N.  of  Dublin. 

Luso,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  whidi  runs 
into  the  Adriatic^  a  little  to  the  north  of 
JKimini. 

Luss,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Dumbar<r 
tonshire,  8^  miles  long,  and  from  2(  to  5 
miles  broad.  It  lies  on  'the  west  side  of 
Loch  Lomond.     Population  965. 

Loss  AC,  a  town  of  France,  department 
lof  the  Gironde,  with  9100  inhabitants.  G 
miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Libourne. 

LussAC  LEs  Chateaux,  a  small  town  of 
France,  not  for  from  the  river  Vienne.  Po- 
pulation liOO.   28  miles  6.  £.  of  Poitiers. 

LussAc  LES  Eglises,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Upper  Vienne,  with 
1300  inhabitants.  16  piiles  N,  by  E.  of 
Bellac. 

LussiK,  Grande  and  Piccor.n,  two 
islands  in  the  Adriatic,  in  the  gulf  of  Qunr- 
nero,  south-west  of  Cherso.  Lussin  Gra  ndo 
has  nearly  7UU0  inhabitants.  They  pro- 
duce olive  oil  and  fVuit,  and  are  sulijoct 
to  Austria. 

LusTENAU,  a  village  of  Germany,  on  the 
^hme.     Population  18U0. 

LusTNAU,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wir- 
temberg,  with  1300  inhabitants. 

LuTANOER,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  near  the  south  coast  of  Mindanao, 
tong.  123.  15.  E.  Lat.  7.  19.  N. 


LuTAYA,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
islands,  near  the  island  of  Panay.  I 

LuTEBFGHUR,  or  LuTEEProKK,  afortrc>s<3 
of  Uindostan,  province  of  Allahabad,  and 
district  of  Benares.  It  is  built  of  stono, 
and  surrounded  with  hills  and  woods.  Ic 
belonged  to  rajah  Cheyt  Sing,  said  w:h 
taken  by  the  British  with  little  opposition 
in  the  year  1 7 SI.  It  is  situaUd  14  miU<3 
miles  S.  of  <^unar. 

Lu  THERMO  OR,  s  small  vilbge  of  Scotn 
land,  in  the  county  of  Kincardine.  Popu-j 
ktion  200. 

Luton,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Bedford,  pleas.intly  wiiintiil 
on  the  river  Lea,  near  its  source,  o!i  ihii 
southern  slope  of  theclialk  hills  tcnmcl 
Louton  Downs.  It  is  a  long  irregular  town,! 
built  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  Y,  iLc 
streets  branching  off  from  the  market- buu>'d 
The  church  iiffords  a  good  specimen  ut  au^ 
cier.t  architecture.  In  the  town  is  a  luajui-! 
facture  of  siraw  hats.  Population  or  tl 
parish  715.  10  miles  N.  W.  of  -St  AUwi-v 
and  31  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  0. '^j-i 
\V.    Lat.  51.  53.  N. 

Ll'tky,  a  small  town  of  the  Swiss  wn- 
ton  of  Vaud,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  IAl' 
of  Geneva,  with  260U  inhabitants,  incliii!- 
ing  the  parish.    3  miles  £.  of  Lausanne. 

LuTTEKBEBG,  a  Small  town  of  the  Au:^ 
trian  states,  in  Styria,  on  the  river  Stains,| 
1 10  miles  S,  of  Vienna.  Long.  16.  8.  K. 
Lat.  46. 35.  N.  j 

LuTTERBEKO,  a  towu  6f  Hanovcr,  in  tJie| 
principality  of  Grubenhagen,  situated  on 
the  Oder.     Population  2300. 

LuTTERiNGHADSEN,  a  large  village  otj 
Prussian  Westphalia,  in  the  ducby  of  Berg. 
Population  1700. 

LuTTERLocK,  a  towuship  of  the  United 
States,  in  Orleans  county,  Vermont. 

LuTTijRWORTH,  a  market  town  of  £ng-i 
land,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  situated  «m 
the  small  rivor  Swift.  It  b  but  indifferently 
built,  thoui-li  it  contains  some  good  modern 
hou£Cs.  The  chivrch  is  a  large  and  band* 
some  building,  with  a  very  neat  tower,  and 
four  beautiful  turrets.  The  pulpit  de- 
serves notice,  as  being  that  Irom  which  the 
celebrated  Wicklifie  often  addressed  bis 
congregation.  It  was  preserved,  in  memory 
of  tiie  groat  reformer,  who  was  rector  of  ilu^ 
piirish,  died  suddenly  while  hearing  inu^s, 
in  1387,  and  was  buried  hen.  The  cb^iir 
in  which  he  expired  is  also  still  carefully 
jireserved,  and  his  portrait  mow  hm^s  over 
the  gallery  at  the  west  end  of  the  church. 
Besides  the  church,  there  is  here  a  Presby- 
terian meeting-house,  which  is  well  attend- 
ed. Lutterworth  is  a  place  of  some  trade, 
principally  in  the  cotton  and  stocking  ma- 
nufactures. In  the  neighbourhood  is  o  |)e- 
trifying  spring.   Market  oq  Thursday  T- 
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AolitioB  1848.  14  miles  S.  of  Leicester, 
and 89  S.  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  ll.Wv 
LaL5i«7.X. 

LrrroNiouiNE,  a  hanilct  of  England, 
u  liacoliishu'e,  6-  utiles  £.  by  N.  from 
Uolbetdi.    Population  614. 

U'TULHAUKLXj  a  villuge  of  France,  in 

Abaft,  neir  Strasburg.    Population  1050.  • 

LcTZEN,  a  soiall  town  of  Saxouy,  in  the 

jnndpilitj  of  Mtrscburg,  now  belonging 

to  Prussia.    It  is  pleasantly  situated;  auu 

mtcU  known  inJiistory,  from  its  neigbbour- 

hnd  baring  been  the  scene  of  two  uu^nior- 

abLe  engagements;  one  iu  1G82,  in  whicli 

tbc  Aistiians  were  defeated  bv  GustJ^vus  of 

SvtskD,  vho  was  hiinseli^  killed  in  tlic  ac- 

uoa;  and  Uie  other  iu    lb  13,    v^ben  tbe 

freoch,   under    Bonaparte,    defeated    tlie 

cDmbiaed  forces  of  Prussia  and  Russia.  Po- 

pdatioa   1000.      11    mil^    W.  S.  W.  of 

iapsic. 

LtiAN,  a  small  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
ntd  whnStk  leads  to  Lima,  and  18  leagues 
distant  from  that  capital. — It  is  also  tbe 
Uiiiie  of  a  river  which  enters  the  Plata. 

LuxixBuso,  a  large  province  of  tbe 
Netherlands  iu  tbe  south-east  part  of  the 
Idogdom,  inclosed  by  tbe  Prussian  states  on 
tbe  Rhine,  a  part  of  tlie  French  frontier, 
sal  the  Belgic  provinces  of  Namur  and 
Liege.  On  a  toritorial  extent  of  2400 
suture  miles,  it  contains  226,000  inha- 
ktants,  oomposed  of  Germans,  French, 
£fid  WaUoona»  and  professing,  for  the 
BiQit  part,  the  Catholic  religion.  The  fiice 
of  the  country  is  extremely  mountain- 
«as  and  woody,  being  traversed  by  several 
bfanchesof  tne  Ardennes.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Moselle,  and  by  the  less  known 
itreuns  of  the  Serooys,  the  Sure,  the  Else, 
and  the  Our.  Its  climate  is  colder  than 
tat  of  the  surrounding  provinces,  and  its 
uil  by  no  means  productive.  The  com 
ni&ed  is  not  nearly  equal  to  the  oonsunjp« 
tJMQ;  but  potatoes  are  cultivated  in  large 
^caotitic^ ;  flax  is  also  raised,  and  wine  on 
tbe  borders  of  the  Moselle.  Cattle  breed- 
ing likewise  forms  an  iniportanjt  branch  of 
the  ioduory  ok'  the  province ;  but  the  great 
nppiiea  for  its  traiEc  are  drawn  from  its 
krtsxs,  which  occupy  no  less  than  466,000 
aaea.  The  only  mineral  product  is  iron. 
The  nianiiiacturing  industry  of  tlie  pro- 
misee is  not  extensive;  it  contains,  how- 
ever, lome  fidyrics  o£  woollen  and  leather, 
vith  some  iron  works ;  its  exports  consist 
of  wood,  both  for  fuel  and  building,  and  to 
a  mall  extent,  of  wool,  cattle,  tallow,  an;l 
leather.  Luxemburg  was  erected  by  the 
CMiDisg  of  Vienna  in  181o,  into  a  grand 
<2BdDT,  and  ceded,  as  a  compensation  for 
^  Unitory  in  Germany,  to  the  king  of  the 
Netherlaodi,  who,  in  addition  to  bis  other 
titlo,  takes  tb^t  of  grand  duke  of  tuxen^* 
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buig.  The  province  is  divided  Into  three 
districts,  viz.  Luxemburg,  with  87,000  inr 
habitants;  Dietkirch,  with  47>b00;  and 
.>^eufchateau,  with  92,000. 

Luxemburg,  a  considerable  town  of  thff 
Netherlands,  the  capital  of  tbe  grand  duchy 
of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  small 
river  Alsctz,  or  Elsetz,  not  far  from  tbe 
French  frontier.  From  the  natural  abrupt- 
ness of  its  situation,  and  the  number  of 
works  by  which  it  is  defeuded,  Luxemburg 
may  be  reckoned  one  of  tbe  strongest 
places  in  Eiurope.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Upper  and  Lower  Town.  Tbe  Ibrmer,  or 
Oia  Town,  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  hep- 
tagon, and  stands  chiefly  on  a  steep  rock, 
out.  of  which  the  fortifications  are  excavaU 
ed.  The  latter  is  situated  in  a  deep  valley, 
and  separated  from  the  Upper  Town  by  Xae 
Elsetz.  The  only  public  building  worth 
notice  is  the  governor's  castle;  but  both 
the  town  and  the  envirous  are  of  interest  tc 
the  antiquary,  from  tbe  various  remains  of 
Roman  antiquities.  The  principal  manufac- 
tures are  of  woollen  cloth,  of  stockiugs,  and 
of  the  finer  earthenware.  Here  are  also 
oonsidernl>le  iron  works. 

Luxemburg  is  said  to  liave  been  originaU 
ly  a  castle  built  by  tbe  inhabitants  of  the 
country,  and  enlarged  by  the  Romans.  The 
town  was  gi'adually  formed  under  this  pro- 
tection, and  surrounded  with  a  wall  in  the 
tenth  century.  In  1684,  it  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  who  extended  its  for- 
tifications, but  were  obliged  to  restore  it  by 
the  peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697.  In  the 
summer  of  1794,  it  was  besieged  by  the 
victorious  armies  of  France,  and  capitulat- 
ed on  the  17ih  June  1795.  It  was  finally 
lost  by  France  in  1814.  The  population 
amounts  to  nearly  10,000.  ISO  miles  S.  £). 
of  Brussels,  and  220  S.  E.  by  S.  of  the 
Hague.    Long.  6.  9.  E.  Lat.  49.  37.  N. 

LuxEuiL,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Upper  Saone,  at  the  foot  of  the  Vo^ 
ges  mountains.  It  manufactures  leather 
and  hats.  Population  3100.  37  iniles  If. 
of  Besan9on. 

Luxor,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  occupy- 
ing part  of  tbe  sUe  wbidi  is  covered  with 
tbe  magnificent  ruins  of  tlie  ancient  The- 
bes.   See  Thebes,  ruins  of. 

Lui^ULiAN,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Corpwjdl,  3i  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Loai- 
withiel.     Population  1047. 

.  LuY4  and  Chillaos,  a  province  of  Peru, 
bounded  east  by  the  mount(uns,  north  and 
north-west  by  the  province  of  Jaen,  the 
river  Amazoiua  running  between  tnem,  and 
south-east  by  Caxamarca,  the  same  river 
intervening.  It  is  18  lengius  long,  and 
about  8  broad,  and  contains  3^00  inhabit- 
ants. The  capital  is  of  the  same  \iam^, 
Jiong.  77.  41.  W.  Lat.  5.  p.  S, 
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Istrrett,  the  lint  of  tiie  Ave  islandii  cm 
the  coast  of  Norway^  to  the  iiordiward  of 
VoaciWoaud. 

LuTNBS,  a  town  of  Fnnee,  in  the  Tou- 
yaine,  depntment  of  the  Indre  and  Loire. 
S^ipulatioD  fildo.    9  tnilea  W.  of  Touts, 

Luz,  a  town  of  Upper  Oascony^  in  the 
liepanment  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees.  Pbpa- 
lation  9150. 

LuzARA,  a  town  of  Anstrian  Italy rin  the 
Milanese,  province  of  Mantna,  on  the  Po. 
Popalati<m  1500.     Itf  miles  8.  of  Mantua. 

LuzAKCBEs,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Oise.  Population 
1700.    SO  miles  N.  of  Paris. 

LuzEKDao,  a  lake  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Uti,  on  Mount  St  Gothard,  at  the  source  of 
^he  fteusB.  It  is  formed  entirely  of  the 
waters  of  melted  spow,  and  is  Arozen  over 
during  nine  montiis  in  the  year. 

LuZERKB,  a  large  county  of  Pennsylva? 
Hiay  hounded  north  hy  Tioga  county,  in 
the  state  of  New  York,  east  and  south-east 
by  Northampton,  west  hy  Lycoming  and 
Northumheriand  counties.  It  is  ahont  70 
imUes  in  jength  fW>m  north  to  south,  and  75 
^1  breadth  from  east  to  west,  and  is  divid- 
ed into  19  townships.  A  great  nart  of  the 
oounty  is  barren,  where  rejnote  from  rrvei*. 
It  is  well  watered  by  the  east  branch  of 
tSusquehaonah  river  and  its  tributaries, 
-which  furnish  nunjerous  and  excellent  mill 
seats.  The  soil  near  the  river  is  remarkably 
fertile,  producing  good  crops  of  wheat,  flax, 
^nd  hemp.  The  northern  parts  abound 
"With  pine  timber  and  sugar-maple ;  and  in 
Bome  parts  are  large  beds  of  coal.  Bog 
jnm  k  found  in  several  pla^^es.  In  this 
county  are  numy  remains  oc  ancient  fonifi- 
cations.  They  aneofap  elliptical  form,  and 
overgrown  ']f^tfa  larg^  white-oak  trees.  Pd- 
Indation  18^109.  Chief  town,  Wilksbarre. 

LvzBRNs,  a  township  of  tbe  United 
States,  in  Wanen  county.  New  York,  on 
the  Hudson.  Population  1015. — Also  a 
township  of  Fayette  county,  Penn^sylvania, 
ion  the  east  side  of  tbe  Mdnongaheli^.  Po- 
pulation 1538. 

LuZTs,  St,  a  viljace  of  firazfl,  in  the 
captaincy  of  Seara.    population  200. 

IfOZKo,  or  Luck,  a  town  of  European 
Russia^  in  the  government  of  VoDiynia,  on 
the  Styr,  at  piment  the  capital  of  a  circle. 
Popnfation  2500.  1 7  6  miles  8.  fi,  of  War- 
flaw.    Long.  25.  10.  E.  Lat.  50.  40.  N. 

LtjcRn,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  Ucker- 
tnark  pt  Brandenbiirg,  containing  1150  Iq- 
habitanH.    40  miles  N.  of  Berlin. 

Ltck,  or  OfiLK,  a  town  of  East  Prussia, 
on  the  lake  of  Soninau.  Population  1900. 
78  miles  S.  £.  of  Konigsbeig.  Long.  22. 
38.  £.  Lat.  53.  39.  N. 

Lt  CO  MING,  a  village  in  Pennsylvania^  40 
miles  from  Northttmberimd* 


Ltcowiko  Cbkek,  a  river  of  the  T7n{| 
'States,  in  Pennsyhranta,  which  runsS.  S.I 
into  the  Susquehannah.  Long.  77.  9. 1 
Lat.  41.  10.  N. 

Lvn,  a  river  of  England,  in  Devonshii 
which  falls  into  the  Tamer. 

Lydd,  a  market  town  and  pariaii  of  En 
land,  county  of  Kent.  It  is  a  member 
the  Cinque  Ports,  being  Joined  with  Rsi 
ney.  It  has  a  charity  school ;  and  a  )M 
bouse,  a  circular  brick  building,  wM 
rises  to  the  height  of  100  feet  Popolad 
1504.  37  miles  S.  E.  fhmi  Maidstone,  ai 
71  S.  E.  fVoro  London. 

LvDDOK.  a  river  of  England,  in  Dora 
thire,  which  fUls  into  the  Stour. 

LvDiASD,  St  Lawrence,  a  parish 
England,  in  Somerset,  4  miles  N.  E.  ft« 
Wiveliscombe.    Population  575. 

LYDiAED,fir8Ho?'s,  s  parish  ofEttglsi 
in  Somerset,  5  miles  N.  W.  iW>m  Taoi 
ton.    Population  1053. 

Lydi  AT,  a  township  of  England,  in  ii 
cashire,  4i  miles  S.  W.  from  Omnkb 
Population  614. 

Lyd KEY,  a  township  of  England,  in  Gfci 
cestershire.  Population  820.  lis^milesl 
by  N.  from  London. 

Lyman,  a  township  of  the  United  StsM 
in  York  county,  Maine.  Populatioii  191 
— ^2d,  Atownsnip  ofGraAon  county,!^ 
Bampshire.    Population  948. 

LvKE,  a  township  of  the  United  SnM 
in  GratYon  county,  wew  Hampshire,  f 
jpuiation  I670.r-2d,  A  township  of  M 
liondon  county,  Connecticut,  on  die  e^ 
side  of  the  Connecticut.    Population  431 

Lyme  Rco is,  a  market,  borough,  andtt 
port  town  of  England,  ip  the  county  of  Dl 
set,  is  cliiefly  remarkable  fbr  its  excdli 
artifidul  harbour,  consisting  of  two  sitiM 
piers,  projecting  on  each  side,  and  inddlM 
a  basin,  where  vessels  mav  ride  in  vM 
security  in  all  weathers.  *rbe  quay,  tnmi^ 
not  large,  is  commodious ;  ana  round  iS 
harbour*  are  several  small  torts,  mounti 
^ith  cannon.  The  merchants  have  sM 
trade  in  the  Newfoundland  fishery,  ii 
also  in  the  pilchard  fishery.  The  towa 
situated  between  two  rocky  bills.  One  pl 
is  built  on  a  pretty  steep  decliiity,  difficult* 
access,  and  has  a  striking  appearance,  ud 
houses  rise  successively  above  >tach  otkc 
The  church  is  a  neat  old  building  ,*  0 
tliere  are  two  meeting-houses  for  Presbvt 
rians  and  baptists,  llie  custom-hoosels 
modem  brick  edifice,  supported  by  piUtf 
and  in  an  open  space  below,  the  corn-nark 
ishdd.  Lyme,  diough  not  a  ftriiioo*o 
Tcsort,  is  well  adapted  fbr  bathing  ouartrt 
It  sends  two  members  to  parliann* 
Market  on  Friday,  Populaiimi  IW^* 
miles  W.  of  Bridport,  and  143  S.  W.  J 
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L-rvmu.  t  Umg  nanow  gulf  of  I>eB- 
■irk,  ■  N«th  Jutland,  whidb  communl* 
(Mi  vicb  ihe  Cattegat,  in  Long.  10.  SO.  £. 
Ut.  5S.  M.  N.  ll  mna  wettwanl  acrooi 
the  fttnmk,  uodl  within  a  few  milea  of 
ifae  Gtfiaan  oeean,  being  prevented  only 
by  I  dip  of  land  from  going  fWim  sea  to 
K&  Jtomtaim  levefal  ialanda,  of  which 
dat  ti  Hon  b  the  moit  eonaiderahle. 

Lrinwao,  a  pariah  of  Engbiiid,  in  Kent, 
hf  mOn  N.   from    Hythe.    Population 

Lymivotox,  a  borough,  market,  and  sea- 
port tovn  of  England,  in  Hampahire,  op- 
Ctr  YanDoulh,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  long 
VD  ftr  in  salt-works,  and  now  a  consi- 
Aeiihle  molt  tor  aea-bathing.  It  ia situa- 
lerf  SB  the  LyiBington  river  or  creek, 
Am  a  mfle  from  the  sea,  and  oonaiats 
fheif  of  one  long  and  wide  street.  On 
ike  aortk  side  ia  the  church,  which  ae- 
iiwtiM  that  part  of  the  town  termed  the 
OM,  fton  the  New.  In  the  former,  the 
boBKs  sieold  and  irregular ;  hut  io  the  lat- 
ter sie  some  excellent  houses:  and  thoae 
seit  the  coast  enjoy  very  line  pro-* 
iMcti  of  the  aea  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 
The  river  is  navigable  here  for  vesseki  of 
300  tons  burdai,  whidi  may  lie  commo- 
^ioady  within  a  few  feet  of  the  qiuiv. 
JhicbofsnVKeelleDt  quality  are  made  m 
the  neiriihourhood ;  but  aalt  of  various  kinda 
fcnus  die  principal  manufacture;  although 
it  h»  declined,  of  laie  vears,  on  account  of 
Ae  hi^  price  of  ooals.  As  a  place  for 
hstfas  and  anraaemcBla,  Lymington  is  much 
^eqaented.  Here  are  two  sets  of  baths, 
eoe  at  the  bottom  of  the  town,  the  other 
dmit  half  a  mile  ftoro  it ;  they  can  be 
toeil  at  any  tfane  of  the  tide.  Lymington 
ndi  two  membem  to  parliament,  and  haa 
oereised  thia  privilege  regularly  since  the 
ragD  of  James  I.,  when  it  received  its 
chsrter  of  incorporation.  The  rigfit  of  elee- 
boii  ii  in  the  mayor  and  buigesses;  the 
BiBiber  of  voten  la  aboul  SO.  l^larket  on 
Sttuday.  Population  8641.  Houses,  534. 
19  niics  S.  W.of  Southampton,  and  051 
S.W.  of  London.  Loi^.  1.  33.  W.  Lat. 
30.  44.  N. 

Lrn  c,  a  perish  of  Enghmd,  in  Cheshire, 
i  raiks  from  Warrington.  PMulation  1908. 

LrycaBtiao,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
is  (^onpbell  county,  Virginia,  on  the  south 
Wk  of  James  nver,  situated  90  miles 
hdov  the  sreat  falls,  where  James 
hwr  hreaks  through  the  range  of  inoun- 
tns  aXkd  the  Blue  Ridge.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  flourishing  and  oommerdal  uywns 
ia  Uie  state,  and  contains  a  oourt-houae,  a 
Jul,  a  aafkel-hoaae,  a  Laneasterian  school, 
■ad  tkrealMPQaes  of  nublic  worship,  besides 
nriooB  other  puUic  buildings.  There  is 
fluifi  theridmty  a  Friends  |ncetin(rThon8e. 


A  huge  pitiportion  of  the  houses  are  of 
brick,  of  two,  three,  and  four  stories.  Here 
is  a  toll  bridge  across  the  river,  and  a  free 
bridge  is  now  building.  The  town  contains 
7  public  warehouses,  in  which  from  10,000 
to  lii2,000  hhda.  of  tobacco  are  annually 
inspected,  4  tobacco  manufjictories,  6  tobap- 
00  stemroariea,  3S  stores  tor  dry  goods,  31 
for  groceries,  17  taverns,  B  commission 
houses,  and  numerous  other  establishnienta 
tor  trade  and  manufactures.  There  are  in 
the  vicinity  3  manutacturing  flour  mills  on 
an  extensive  scale ;  and  not  tar  distant  there 
are  3  cotton  and  woollen  manufactories. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  tlie  town  there  are 
4  mineral  springs.  Lynchbuig  was  esta- 
blished ill  1786,  and  inoorponited  in  IB05. 
It  ia  built  mostly  on  the  deciirity  of  a  hill. 
The  surrounding  country  is  rugged,  broken, 
and  mountainous,  but  abounds  in  fertile 
vallies,  and  la  populous.  This  town,  from 
ita  situation,  commands  an  extensive  trade, 
not  only  with  the  western  part  of  Virginia, 
but  extending  to  the  states  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Tennessee,  Kentuckv,  and  Ohio.  The 
articles  of  produce  brought  to  thia  market 
eonaist  of  tobacco,  wheat,  flour,  hemp,  but- 
ter, peach,  and  apple  brandy,  whisky,  cider, 
iron,  lead,  beet,  live  hogs,  &c  i  he  pro- 
duoe  is  conveyed  in  batteaux  down  the  river 
tOF  Richmond,  which  is  the  depot  of  all  th^ 
merchandise  passing  th>m  Lynchburg,  des- 
tined to  foreign  markets.  Population  5500. 
34  miles  S.  S.  £,  of  Lexington,  166  W.  <^ 
Richmond,  and  160  ».  W.  of  Washington. 
Long.  79.  S9.  W.   Lut.  37.  80.  N. 

Lynches  Crckx,  a  river  of  South  Caro« 
Una,  which  runs  into  the  Great  Pedee,  Long, 
79.  15.  W.    Lat.  83.  44.  N. 

LyifcHKS  RivxB,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  James  nver.  Long.  78. 
91.  W.    Mt.  37.  48.  N. 

Ltmdhpnst,  a  fownship  of  Engbnd,  in 
^outhamp^iishire.  Poputatiofi  1015.  9| 
miles  W,  by  S.  thifn  Southampton. 

Lynie,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Peebles- 
shire, which  haa  its  rise  on  the  borders  of 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  and  falls  into  the 
Tweed  alxmt  three  miles  above  Peehlea. 

Lynb,  a  river  of  England,  in  Stafibrd- 
id^ire,  which  falls  into  the  Trent. 

Lyne,  a  river  of  England,  in  Northum- 
bprlaod,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  near  Cara- 
nrrfl. 

Lykrham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Wilt^ 
shire.  Population  814.  4  miles  S.  W.  from 
Wooton  Basset 

Lynksach,  a  township  of  England,  li| 
Durham.  Ponulation  60S.  7  mUes  N.  E. 
from  Bernard  Castle. 

Lyno,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  Norfolk, 
PopuUtion  509.  6  milea  N.£.  firom  Eaat 
|lereham. 

LvKRAVBy^  a  bay  or  harbour  on  the  ooas( 
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of  VimniA,  8t  the  bottom  of  Chesapeak 
bay.  It  is  between  the  mooth  of  James 
river  and  Cape  Henry.  Lynhaven  river 
flows  into  it.  Long.  76.  7.  W.  Lat.  36. 
68.  N. 

Lynuer,  a  river  of  England,  in  Corn« 
wall,  which  rises  among  the  hills  about  8 
miles  west  from  Launceston,  and  after  a 
course  of  Si  miles,  falls  into  the  Tamar. 

Lynn,  a  township  and  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Lssex  county,  Massa- 
chusetts. The  village  forms  a  very  long 
street.  It  contains  five  churches  for  differ- 
ent sects,  and  is  famous  for  the  manufacture 
of  shoes.  It  has  also  a  bank,  and  a  large 
dyeing  establishment.  There  is  a  mineral 
spring  in  the  township.  Lynn  beach, 
which  connects  the  peninsula  of  Nahant  to 
the  main  land,  is  about  a  mile  in  length, 
and  is  regarded  as  a  curiosity,  and  is  much 
resorted  to  by  parties  of  pleasure  from  the 
neighbouring  towns.  Population  of  the, 
township  4087.  9  miles  N.  N.£.  of  Bos- 
ton.    Long.  70.  58.  W,  Lat.  48.  28.  N. 

Lynn,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Lynn  Canal,  an  extensive  inlet  on  the 
west  coast  of  North  America,  which,  con- 
tinues in  a  northerly  direction  about  60 
miles  from  the  north  extremity  of  Chatham 
strait.  It  was  so  called  by  Vancouver,  after 
the  town  of  Lynn,  his  native  place.  Long, 
of  the  entrance  to  the  south,  226, 12.  £. 
Lat.  58.  19.  N. 

Lynn  Regis,  or  Kino's  Lynn,  a 
borough  and  market  town  of  England,  and 
a  considerable  seaport^  at  the  nortn-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  county  of  Norfolk^  situated 
on  the  Ouse,  about  10  miles  from  ita 
mouth.  It  consists  of  two  principal  streets, 
and  several  smaller  ones,  and  has  of  late 
been  greatly  improved,  and  is  still  improv- 
ing. It  extends  in  length  a  mile  and  a 
Juarter,  and  in  breadth  about  half  a  mile, 
'our  rivulets  run  through  the  town,  and 
divide  it  into  several  parts.  Over  these 
there  are  no  less  than  eleven  small  bridges. 
On  the  land  side,  the  town  is  wholly 
surrounded  with  a  deep  wet  ditch,  flunk-r 
ed  by  a  strong  wall,  formerly  defended 
by  nine  bastions^  but  now  much  dilapidat- 
ed. The  streets  are  well  paved ;  the  more 
modern  houses,  which  are  numerous,  are 
well  built  and  handsome;  but  there  are 
stUl  also  many  old  and  irregular  buildings. 
{a  the  vicinity  is  a  new  walk  or  mali,  abont 
340  yards  long,  and  11  wide,  having  two 
semicircular  recesses  in  the  hedges,  with 
seats.  Thj^  public  buildings  contain  some 
of  them  fine  specimens  of  ancient  architec- 
ture. The  church  of  St  Margaret,  though 
smaller  than  formerly,  is  still  a  large  and 
spacious  structure;  it  consists  of  a  nave 
\yitb  aislesi  a  chanpel,  a  choir  with  aisles. 


a  transept,  and  two  towers,  at  the  west  end, 
in  different  styles  of  architecture,  and  the 
lower  parts  very,  ancient.  St  Nicholas 
chapel  is  a  neat  old  building,  SOO  feet  long, 
78  broad,  with  a  tower  170  feet  high.  On 
the  south  side  is  an  elegant  por^.  The 
roof  is  groined,  and  the  east  and  west  win* 
dows  are  very  large  and  handsome ;  and  be- 
sides tliest;  churches,  there  are  meeting- 
houses for  Presbyterians  and  Quakers.  The 
cha|x?l  of  St  James  was  converted  into  an* 
hospital,  and  is  now  the  general  work-house, 
of  the  town.  The  exchange,  or- custom- 
house, was  built  in  1683;  it  is  a  small, 
handsome,  ami  freestone  building,  with  pi- 
lasters in  the  Doric  and  Ionic  ofder^  and  & 
small  open  turret  terminating  in  a  pinnacle^ 
The  Tuesday  market-place  includes  an  area 
of  three  acres,  surrounded  with  some  good 
houses.  The  market  cross  stands  at  one 
end ;  it  was  built  in  1710,  of  freestone,  and 
is  ornamented  below  with  Ionic  cduBtns. 
Here  is  also  a  commodious  area  for  the  Sa- 
turday market  The  ^ild-hall  is  an  andent 
building  of  stone,  havmg  a  large  stone-bally 
a  council-room,  a  spacious  and  el^nt  room 
fur  dancing,  a  cord-room,  &c.  The  oid 
theatre  has  been  recently  converted  into 
warehouses;  but  a  new  theatre  has  been 
erected  in.  St  James's- street,  and  is  sBid,  in 

Eoint  of  interior  decorations,  to  be  the 
andsomesti,  in  the  county.  The  JeiDg's 
staith-yard  or  quay,  wbere  imported  wines 
are  landed,  is  a  handsome  souare  of  brick 
buildings,  with  a  statue  of  xing  John  in 
the  middle.  Among  the  other  public  in- 
stitutions are  a  grammar-school,  a  Lancas- 
terian-school,  a  large  library,  sevend  alms- 
houses, Sunday- si'hools,  and  numerous  be-. 
nefactions.  Toe  harbour  is  capable  of  re* 
ceiving  300  sail  of  shipping.  The  cor- 
poration consists  of  a  mayor,  18  aldermeo, 
and  18  common  councilmeh,  and  inferior 
officers  it  seud^  two  members  to  parlia* 
men  t,  and  has  done  so  since  the  S3d  Ed- 
ward I.  '  The  right  of  election  is  in  the 
freemen,  and  the  number  of  voters  is  aboat 
300.  Market  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 
Population  10,095,  and  8300  houses.  16 
miles  N.  E.  of  Wisbeach,  20  S.  W.  of  Bum- 
ham  Market,  and  96  N.  by  £.  of  London. 
Long.  0.  25.  £.    Lat.  52. 40.  N. 

Lynnfi£Ld,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Esf^ex  county,  Massachusetts. 
Population  509. 

Lycena,  a  village  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Algiers,  occupied  by 
a  tribe  who  have  bid  defiance  to  the 
Tur]^ish  government.  1 00  miles  S.  of  Con* 
stantina. 

Lyon,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in  the 
west  borders  of  Perthshire;  which  discharges 
itself  by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  and  &lls 
iptQ  the  Tay>  two  milef  bdow  Kenmore^ 
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LVOS69  a  tmall  island  in  the  Eastern 
sett,  near. the  east  coast  of  Oby.  Long. 
ItfH.  14.  £.  LaU  1.  39.  S. 

L^oyvoiSy  a  district  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Sane  and  the  Loire,  and  bounded  by  the 
Breasi,  the  Beaujolois,  Forez,  and  Dau« 
dimy,  about  30  miles  in  length  and  17  in 
oreidth.  It  is  tVfrtile  in  wine,  corn,  aud 
^uit;  and  contains  the  towns  of  Lyons^ 
Tame,  La  Bresle,  $t  Chatnont,  CondrieUj 
and  Aace.  It  now  fonns  part  of  the  de- 
lartmc&ts  of  the  Uhoue  and  the  Loire.  • 

LyoNS,  or  more  properly  Lyok,  alaige 
sad  irhthrntwl  atj  ni  the  south-east  of 
Fnaee,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Rhone,  llie  Rhone  and  Saone  coming 
both  from  the  northward,  approach  within 
ka  than  a  mile  of  each  other,  flow  for  a 
iew  Diilei  nearly  parallel,  and  afterwards 
unite.  It  is  on  the  tongue  of  land  inclosed 
between  the  two  after  they  approach,  that 
Lyons  is  chiefly  built.  Some  additional 
ground  was  gained  in  1779,  by  a  partial 
duDge  of  the  coarse  of  the  Rlione.  The 
ibrm  of  the  city  is  ol^long ;  its  length  ^4 
milesy  ita  breailth,  including  the  streets  to 
ibe  west  of  the  Saone,  about  a  mile.  All 
dus  k  compact  boiUling;  but  if  we  take  in 
the  aesttewd  streets  farther  to  the  west,  on 
the  he^te  of  Fourviere,  the  breadth  of 
LfDoa  IS  nearly  two  miles.  All  this  space 
is  snnonnded  by  a  rampart,  an^  the  en- 
tranoea  to  the  city  are  by  six  agates.  The 
liren  are  both  large.  'Ineir  channels  are 
«f  nearly  the  same  breadth ;  but  the  Rhone 
contaiiis  the  greater  volume  of  water.  The 
nomber  of  bndges  over  the  Saone  is  seven, 
three  of  which,  vub.  those  of  Tilsit,  Serin, 
and  Aiiiay,  are  beautiful  stone  bridges :  the 
o^crs  »re  of  wood  ;  but  all  claim  attention 
for  their  construction,  and  for  the  view 
which  they  afford  of  the  interior  of  the 
town.  From  one  of  them,  the  prospect 
along  the  quays  which  border  the  river  is 
a  minialure  resemblance  of  the  view  fVoth 
the  Pont  Ro>-al  at  Paris.  The  Rhone  is 
noaa^  by  two  bridges,  one  in  wood,  and 
the  other  in  stone.  The  latter  is  called  the 
P»/nt  de  la  Guilloiiere,  and  leads  to  the  de- 
lightfa]  village,  or  rather  suburb  of  the 
same  name.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  e]e« 
gance  of  architecture;  but  afibrds  a  fine 
«iew  of  tlie  quays,  which  are  here  bordered 
with  rows  of  trees,  and  are  little  inferior  in 
bcautv  to  those  of  Paris.  Lyons  is  more 
remarxable  for  its  trade  than  for  elegance 
as  a  town.  The  streets  cross  each  other  at  * 
right  angles;  but  they  are  in  general  ex- 
tremely narrow,  and  many  of  them  dark 
and  ^oomy,  except  in  the  new  parts  of  the 
town,  Eudi  as  the  stjuare  of  Ijouh  Ic  Grand, 
£Ji4  the  quays  aloiit;  the  Rhone,  where  the 
^Uificcs  dtfpbjr  considcrahl^  elegancy.    Thf 


houses  are  for  the  most  part  of  hewn  stone, 
and  are  generally  ^yc  or  six  stories  high, 
partaking  of  all  the  gloominess  of  the  street,' 
and  built  in  a  heavy  style  of  architecture, 
remarkable  for  nothing  but  its  solidity. 
The  public  squares  are  tour  in  number,  and 
one  of  them  callt-d  La  Place  de  Bellecour, 
situated  towards  the  southern  extremity  of 
the  city,  is  entitled  to  rank  among  tfa^  finest 
in  Europe.  It  is  planted  with  ti«es,  and 
surrounded  with  elegant  buildings,  belong- 
ing to  the  gentry,  and  more  opulent  of  the 
mcrcli^Us.  Two  sides  of  it  were  destroy* 
ed  during  the  revolution;  but  they  are 
now  rebuilt  with  additional  splendour.  Of 
the  public  promenades,  the  most  noted 
are  the  Alice  PerracU,  and  L*  He  Barbe. 

Of  the  public  buildings,  the  most 
noted  are  the  hotd  dc  villc,  and  the  large 
hos])ittd  called  hold  dltu;  the  former  is 
large  and  sidcndid,  while  the  latter  claims 
attention  bcth  asaspc>cimen  of  architecture, 
and  as  a  Ix^nevolent  iHstitution.  The  ho8« 
pital  de  Ui  chariie  is  remarkable  only  for 
its  extent,  being  capable  of  containing 
SUOO  patients.  The  cathedral,  one  of  the 
oldest  churches  in  France,  is  a  large  build- 
ing in  the  ISoracenic  style  of  architecture ; 
iu  t*xterior.has  nothing  striking,  but  it  is 
visited  for  iu  clock,  the  motions  of  which 
are  extremely  complicated.  The  church  of 
A  in  ay  deserves  attention  as  a  relic  of  anti- 
quity, being  situated  on  the  ruins  of  a 
temple  of  Augustus;  but  of  the  other 
churches  of  the  city,  those  of  the  Char* 
treux  and  St  Nizicr  alone  deserve  to  be 
visited.  Lyons  has  two  theatres,  one  of 
which  is  accounted  the  finest  provincial 
theatre  in  France.  The  other  huildings 
that  deserve  to  be  mentioned  are  the  a^cht- 
episco^ial  palace,  tlie  arsenid,  the  place  du 
change,  and  the  mint.  The  best  private 
houses  are  situated  at  the  two  extremities 
of  the  town.  Lyons  has  a  variety  of  anti* 
'  qui  tics,  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct,  a 
theatre,  reservoirs,  and  mosaics.  Of  its 
literary  institutions,  are  an  academy  of 
sciences  founded  in  1700,  and  au  academy 
of  fine  arts  in  1 7  Q4.  I  ts  establishments  for 
the  education  of  youth  are  in  considerable 
repute;  tliey  consist  of  a  primary  and 
secondary  school  established  in  1803,  a 
veterinary  school,  and  a  nmnber  of  private 
seuiinarics.  I'he  public  library,  occupying 
a  line  building  on  tlie  right  bank  of  the 
Rlione,  is  said  to  contain  about  120,000 
volumes,  the  largest  provincial  collection  of 
books  in  France.  Lyons  has  a  very  interest-r 
ing  cabinet  of  antiques  and  of  medals,  along 
with  societies  of  medicine,  (^culture,  and 
commerce. 

Lyons  is  the  first  manufacturing  town 
iu  Fi-:ince,  and  i>  i)artictt}arly  noted  for  its 
extensive  lUbricji  of  silk..   Jn  former  years 
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jit  supplied  t  greet  part  of  Europe  with 
ulk  wares.  In  1769,  the  number  of  bales 
of  raw  silk  consumed  in  France,  was  about 
12,000,  of  which  three -fourths  were  used 
at  Lyons,  and  the  remainder  at  Paris,  St 
£tienne,  and  St  Chaumont.  Its.  manu- 
ftctures  were  greatly  injured  during  the 
troubles  of  the  revolution.  In  1800,  the 
quantity  of  silk  used  in  France  was  only 
SSOO  bales,  of  which  Lyons  had  from  SOOO 
^  to  iOOO.  The  other  manufactures  suffered 
*  in  proportion.  The  number  of  looms  at 
Lyons  for  velvet,  wlk,  gause,  crape,  and 
thread,  was  at  the  ooijimenoement  of  the 
revolution  9336,  and  the  ^lersona  employed 
S^fGQO;  in  1803  there  were  7000  looms, 
but  only  1553  at  work.  The  large  manu- 
ftctory  of  felt  hats,  which  formerly  employ- 
ed 8000  hands,  had  fallen  to  1500.  Since 
this  neriod  the  Freiich  government  has  ex- 
erted itself  in  favour  of  the  mahnfacturers ; 
a  considerable  amelioration  has  taken  place ; 
and  although  the  use  of  silk  in  dress  has 
been  pretty  generally  clianged  for  muslin, 
and  other  stufls  of  fine  linen  and  cotton, 
the  Lyons  manufactures  continue  to  be  of 
the  gn^test  consequence.  The  chief  articles 
are  gold  and  silver  brocade,  plain,  double, 
and  striped  velvet,  richly  embroidered  taf- 
leta,  and  satin ;  also  gold  and  silver  laces 
or  galoons,  gauze,  ribbons,  and  silk  stock- 
ings. To  this  list  are  to  be  added  articles 
©f  a  different  description,  via.  hats,  leather, . 
carpeU,  and  coloured  paper.  The  printing 
and  bookselling  of  this  place  are  the  next 
to  Paris  in  importance;  and  Lyons  pos- 
sesses an  advantage  of  rare  occiOTenoe  in 
France: — the  command  of  coal.  It  was 
formerly  computed,  that  of  the  products  of 
the  Lyons  manufactures,  the  half  went  to 
paris,  a  fourtli  to  the  provinces,  and  the 
remainder  to  foreign  countries;  except  in 
the  case  of  rich  stufi^,  three- fourths  of 
whidi  were  disposed  of  to  foreigners:  at 
present  the  greater  part  goes  to  Paris. 

The  merchants  of  Lyons  have  very  exten<- 
sive  connections;  they  trade  with  Spain, 
Italy,  Holknd,  Switzerhind;  and  even  with 
the  states  of  the  North.  From  Spain  they 
import  fine  wool ;  from  Italy  large  quanti- 
ties of  raw  silk,  which  ^ey  frequently  re- 
turn in  a  manufactured  state,  partly  through 
the  inedium  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, partly  by  nieuns  of  mules,  over  the 
Alps.  Their  transactions  with  the  Levant 
were  at  one  ^*me  extensiye,  {i  considerable 
quantity  of  fJlH  entering  into  the  dress  of 
the  eastern  nations.  I^^yons  has  four  annual 
&irs  in  January,  May,  August,  and  Novem- 
ber, all  well  frequented. 

The  neighbourhood  of  Lyons  is  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  spots  in  France,  being 
pot  only  more  rich,  but  more  populous 
thftQ  the  vicinity  of  Paris.    Viewed  from 


an  eminence,  it  presents  to  the  eye  a  sno* 
cession  of  villages,  chateaux,  and  otfnntry 
bouKes,  delightftilly  situated  in  the  middle 
of  lawns,  pleasure  grounds,  and  gardens  ; 
the  whole  laid  out  in  a  better  taste  than  is 
common  on  the  continent.  The  variety  of  hill 
and  dale,  of  wood  and  vineyard,  of  ineadow 
and  com  field,  intermixed  with  Rehouses  in 
the  immediate  ricinity  of  the  town,  gives  it 
a  lively  and  rural  air,  which  seldom  belongs 
to  a  populous  city.  A  number  of  hatha  are 
erected  along  the  banks  of  the  rivers. 

Lyons  was  founded  about  42  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  by  the  Roman 
general  Manutius  Platicus,  and  was  destin- 
ed as  an  asylum  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Vienne,  whom  the  AUobroges  had  expelled 
from  their  territory.  The  new  town  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Lugdunum,  waa  maile 
the  capital  of  Celtic  Gaul,  the  head-quar- 
ters of  the  Roman  legions,  and  soon  beoazne 
a  central  spot  for  traders.  The  ruins  of 
Roman  edifices,  aqueducts,  and  other  mo- 
numents, still  bear  witness  to  its  antiquity. 
About  A.  D.  145,  it  was  burnt  to  the  grovtid 
in  a  single  night ;  but  was  soon  after  re- 
built by  a  grant  from  the  emperor  Nero. 
In  the  I9th  and  I5tfa  centuries,  many  opu« 
lent  families  fled  hither  from  Italy,  on  ac- 
count of  the  troubles  which  agitated  that 
country ;  and  are  said  to  have  beep  the  first 
to  introduce  the  silk  manufactures.  LyotiB 
had  afteSB^ards  a  Ions  enjoyment  of  peace 
and  augmented  trade.  The  revolution 
burst  forth  in  1689,  and  soon  after  two  par- 
tics  arose  in  this  city  ;  the  one  attached  to 
tlie  royal  cause,  or  at  most  to  a  moderate  ve- 
fbrm ;  the  other  the  partisans  of  the  Jaeo- 
bins.  After  a  long  struggle,  the  former 
gained  the  ascendancy  in  1793;  but  the 
Jacobins  at  Paris  having  triumphed  over 
their  opponents,  prevailed  on  the  conven- 
tion to  declare  against  Che  Lyonuese.  The 
city  was  formally  besieged  by  the  troc^  of 
the  convention,  and  being  obliged  to  sur- 
render, became  the  scene  of  the  most  la- 
mentable atrocities.  The  machinery  of 
the  principal  manufiicturers  was  broken 
to  pieces,  their  houses  rased  to  the 
ground,  and  themselves  led  to  execii» 
tion.  A  long  Ust  of  judicial  murders  en- 
sued; and  the  guillotine  being  found  toA 
slow  tu  execute  the  sanguinary  mandates 
received  from  Paris,  whole  parties  were 
crowded  togetlier  in  boats,  an^  sunk  by  the 
fire  of  cannon.  The  convention  even  de- 
creed the  entire  demolition  of  the  city,  the 
extinction  of  its  name,  and  the  erection  of 
a  new  town,  under  the  name  of  Ville  Af- 
Jranchie,  when  the  Jacobin  party  was  over- 
thrown. That  event  gave  ascendancy  at 
Lyons,  to  a  party  eager  for  revenge;  and 
tlie  dissensions  tasted  for^  several  years ; 
por  was  trannqillity  restored  .till  ^  go^r 
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i  of  the  directory.  In  the  spring 
of  IS14,  itfvenl  severe  actions  took  place  in 
this  M^hbourhood^  between  the  French 
bm)  iofltrians ;  and  on  the  return  of  Bona- 
pmefttn  Elba,  in  March  1815,  the  princes 
oftiKlioase  of  Bourbon  were  obliged  by  the 
m^litJiy  to  withdraw ;  and  a  part  of  the  in- 
kibiLma  received  the  invader  with  acclania^ 
liMs.   Rurty  'spirit  ran  high  also  in  1817. 

The  popiilati<Hi  of  Lyons  before  the  re- 
toJotidO,  is  said  to  have  been  150^000.  At 
ofic  period  it  was  reduced  to  little  more 
thio  balf  that  number;  but  it  is  at  present 
noriy  190,000.  The  town  is  the  see  of 
no  areiilHshop,  and  the  seat  of  the  provin- 
cial courts.  190  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Mar- 
vS^,  280  S.  S.£.  of  Piaris,  and  300 
£.  N.  £.  of  Bourdeauz.  Long.  4.  49. 24.  E. 
Ljt  15.  45.  4S.  N. 

Lyons,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
ill  Ontario  county.  New  York. 

Ltons,  Gulp  of,  the  north-west  part  of 
tie  Mediterranean  sea,  extendi! tg  along  the 
ioudi  coEiSt  of  France,  from  the  coast  of  Ca- 
ulonia  on  the  west,  to  the  gulf  of  Genoa 
on  the  east. 

LYON:iHALi.,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Hmfofd,  52^  miles  £.  S.  E.  from  Kington. 
Populttion  733. 


LvPTAU.    See  Liptau. 

Lys,  a  navigable  river  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
which  takes  its  rise  in  the  French  territory ; 
and  after  a  course  of  100  miles,  falls  into 
the  Scheldt  at  Ghent. 

Lys,  St,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne.  Popuh^tion  1200. 
12  miles  S.  £.  of  Toulouse. 

LvsANDEB,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Onondaga  county,  New  York. 
Population  624. 

Lyhburo,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  near  the  source  of 
the  river  Lys,  with  104  houses.  10  milea 
S.S.W.  of  Aire. 

Lysbone,  a  village  and  parish  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  the  province  of  East  Flanders* 
containing  3200  inhabitants. 

Lystra,  a  small  town  in  Nelson  county, 
Kentucky,  situated  on  a  west  water  of 
Boiling  Fork,  a  south  branch  of  Salt  river. 
Lat.  37.  25.  N. 

Lytham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Lan- 
cashire, 6  miles  S.  W.  from  Kirkham.  Po- 
pulation 1150. 

Lythe,  a  township  of  England,  Nortb 
Biding  of  Yorkshire.  Population  991.  4 
miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Whitby. 


M. 


Maadek.    See  Maden, 

Haadib,  a  lake  of  Lower  Egypt,  b»- 
twtai  Aboukir  and  Alexaridria,  communi- 
Qting  on  one  aide  with  the  Mediterranean, 
tod  on  the  other  with  the  Lake  Mareotis, 
thxu  both  of  which  it  is  separated  by  nar- 
row channels.  There  is  a  village  of  the 
amcDame,  near  Aboukir. 

Maalmoaie,  a  promontory  and  small 
nhnd  of  Scotland,  on  the  south-east  coast 
of  the  isle  of  llay.  Long.  6.  4.  W.  Lat. 
i5.45.  N. 

Maak,  a  TiUage  of  Palestine,  19  miles 
^.  E.  of  Jerusalem. 

MAAa,  a  Tillage  of  Germany,  in  Hesse- 
Dnmstadt.    Population  900. 

MAAa,  a  soudl  island  in  the  Eastern 
ms,  near  the  south  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cerara.    Long.  IS.  25.  E.  Lat.  3.  30.  S. 

MaaeaBai,  a  harbour  on  the  west  coast 
of  (he  iabnd  of  Ulietea,  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic oeam.  Long.  151.  27.  W^.  Lat  16. 
€8.3. 

Maaeba,  a  small  town  of  Syria,  the  re- 
shdeoce  cf  an  aga,  4>  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Alepfo. 


Maarsck,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  (Jtrcdit.  Population 
1200. 

MAAaTENSDYKE,  St,  a  towu  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Zealand,  si- 
tuated on  the  island  of  Tbolen.  Popula- 
tion 1200.  9  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bergen- 
op-Zoora. 

M  AASLAND,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  South  Holland,  with  1600  inhabitants. 
5  miles  W.  ot  Schiedam. 

Maasluvs,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South 
Holland,  situated  on  an  arm  of  the  Maese, 
called  Sluis-diep.  The  chief  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  is  fishing,  particularly  cod 
and  herring,  both  of  which  they  export  in 
considerable  quantities.  Population  6500. 
10  miles  W.  of  Rotterdam. 

Maasoe,  an  island  of  Norwegian  Lap- 
land, not  tar  distant  from  the  North  Cape» 
being  in  latitude  70.  59.  54.  N. 

MABEaiA,  a  lake  delineated  by  Delisia 
and  D'Anville,  in  Western  Afi-ica,  from 
which  they  erroneously  represented  the  Se- 
negal  and  Niger  as  flowing  on  diffcreBt 
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sides.  It  appears  to  be  the  same  described 
by  Park  under  the  name  of  Dibbic. 

Mabra,  a  small  seaport  of  Algiers,  10 
miles  W.  of  Bona, 

Mabyn,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  3.  miles  E.  from  Wade-bridgo. 
Population  560. 

Mac  A,  a  village  of  Hoval,  in  Western 


MAC 


roitted  to  pass ;  and  as  the  Chinese  have 
also  the  power  of  withholding  provisions, 
they  keep  the  town  in  a  state  of  prctt)' 
complete  dependence. 

]SIacao  is  a  place  of  some  extent;   the 

streets  are  narrow  and  in-egnlar;  the  houses 

are  built  of  stone,  on  \he  European  plau, 

but  not  elegantly.    With  the  excepiion  of 

Africa,  on  the  Seiiegal,  20  miles  from  its    churches   and   convents,    the  only  public 
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mouth. 

Macaf.ali  Bank,  a  rocky  shoal  in  the 
Indian  sec,  near  the  coaat  of  Alrica.  Lat. 
13.  25.  S. 

Macabt,  Fabat.lokes  de,  two  small 
islands  on  the  coast  of  the  province  of 
Truxillo,  in  Peru. 

Macacifa,  asm.dl  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Matto  Grosso,  which  falls  into 
the  Madera,  running  a  north-west  course. 

Macadua,  a  village  of  Yemen,  in  Ara- 
bia, 32  miles  S.  of  Chamir. 


building  of  consequence  is  tlie  Ftnate-house, 
which  forms  a  tcrmiraitioii  to^lie  only  nift- 
cious  and  elegant  street  in  the  town,  'fie 
governor's  house,  built  near  the  landing 
place,  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  struc- 
ture or  appearance,  though  it  commands  a 
beautiful  prospect.  The  English  factory, 
a  plain  commotHous  building,  is  contiguous 
to  it;  and  other  nations  have  factories 
built  in  the  same  style.  Vessels  of  burden 
cannot  enter  the  harbour ;  but  must  anchor 
six  or  seven  miles  to  ihe  east.    The  place  is 


Macahalab  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north-    defended  by  several  strong  forts,  mounted 


west  coast  of  the  island  of  Mindanao. 

Mac  aire,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gironde,  on  the  Garonne.  {Po- 
pulation 1800.  24  miles  S.  E.  of  Bour- 
deaux. 

Macali.ister's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Mull.  Long.  6.  45. 
W.  Lat.  56.  30.  N. 

Macao,  an  island  and  town  of  China, 
situated  in  the  bay  ol'  Canton,  and  separated 
from  the  continent  only  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. This  island  is  only  remarkable  for 
the  town  which  the  Portuguese  have  been 
allowed  to  build  U);on  it,  and  which  forms 
the  only  European  settlement  within  the 
limits  of  the  Cliincse  cuipire.     This  favour 


with  heavy  cannon ;  but  the  Portuguese 
garrison  seldom  exceeds  250.  Vessels  des- 
tined for  Canton,  are  commonly  detained  I 
about  twenty-four  hours  in  Macao  roads, 
till  the  Chinese  government  semi  out  a  pDot, 
and  permission  to  enter  the  Tigris. 

Macao  was  at  one  time  a  place  of  the  | 
greatest  importance  to  the  Portuguese,  being 
the  centre  of  their  trade,  not  only  with 
China, but  with  Japan,  Siam,  Cochin-China,  j 
and  all  the  countries  in  this  part  of  Asia. 
Since  the  general  decline  of  their  Indian 
trade,  which  has  been  prosecuted  by  other  j 
national  with  such  superior  success  and  acti- 
vity, Macao  has  sunk  into  a  place  of  com- , 
paratively  little  importance.     Long.    113. 


they  obtained,  in  cousequtn<ie  of  protection    32.  E.  Lat.  22.  10.  N. 

afforded  to  the 'empire  from  a  band  of  pi-        ** " "  *" 

rates,  who  not  only  committal  gicat  ra- 
vages on  the  coast,  but  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  port  of  Macao,  blocked  up 
that  of  Canton,  and  even  laid  siege  to  the 
city.  In  this  extremity,  the  Mandarin  ap- 
plied to  the  Portuguese,  who  had  vessels  at 
the  neighbouring  island  of  8anciam.  That 
nation  readily  gave  their  assistance,  soon 
defeated  the  pirates,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  port  of  Macao.  The  em- 
peror, upon  the  report  of  the  viceroy, 
shewed  his  gratitude  by  allowing  them  to 
form  a  settlement  there,  for  the  ptirposes 
of  trade.    They  made  choice  of  a  peninsula. 


Macao,  a  small  inland  town  of  Portu- 
guese Estremadura.  Population  2000.  12 
miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Abrantes. 

Macao,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  which  enters 
the  Apure. 

Macapa,  a  settlement  formerly  of  the 
French,  now  of  the  Portuguese,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Para.  It  is  siiuatal  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Amazons.  Long.  50.  53.  \V, 
hat,  0.  6.  N. 

Mac  A  I' I),  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Para,  which  runs  S.  S.  E.  and  en- 
ters the  Amazons,  near  its  mouth. 

Macara,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  flow? 


connected  with  the  rest  by  a  neck  of  down  from  the  province  of  Loxa,  dividins: 
land,  not  more  tlian  100  yards  in  breai)th, 
M^here  they  built  and  fortified  a  town.  The 
territory  attached  to  it  is  about  three  miles 
in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth.  The 
isthmus  connecting  it  with  the  rest  of  the 
island,  is  crossed  by  a  wall,  projecting  on 
both  sides  into  the  sea,  and  where  the  Chi- 
nese keep  a  gate  and  guard-house.  Beyond 
this  wall,  the  Portuguese  are  seldom  per- 


this  province  from  that  of  Piura,  and  enters 
the  Catamayu,  in  Long.  80.  15.  W.  Lat.; 
i.  22.  S. 

Macare,  an  island  at  the  mouth  of  the 
great  river  Orinoco,  and  one  of  the  largest 
of  those  by  which  this  river  is  divided  into 
so  many  channels. 

Macari.     fcNec  Macri, 

AIacaria,  a  village  on  the  west  coast  oi 
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t\i?  vihsA  of  3Ietelin»  10  miles  W.  of  Me- 

MicAtisH,  a  viDage  of  Upper  Egypt,  « 
m:Its  N.  E.  of  Benisuef.  , 

MkiitscAf  a  small  town,  with  a  shallow 
LiTMor,  on  the  coast  of  Austrian  Dalroatia, 
(:p3sit(f  the  islands  of  Jjessina  and  Brassa. 
T.v  inbatntante,  1500  in  number,  are  em- 
piivai  chieflj  in  fishing.  36  miles  S.  E.  of 
^jalfOro. 

Macastxet,  Point,  a  cape  of  a  large 
jMisd,  00  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 
Lcag.  296.  IS.  £.  LaL  57.  1^.  N. 

Macas,  a  river  of  Portugal,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  in  Long.  9.  S5.  W.  Lat 
;>{:.  SU  N. 

M^cAS,  a  town  of  Western  Africa,  in 
t>.e  kingdom  of  HoTal,  near  the  mouth  of 
r»y  SenegaL 

Macas,  a  district  of  the  province  and 
^jTcroment  of  Qoixoe  and  Macas,  in  South 
America,  being  the  most  easterly  part  of 
iiie  kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  bounded  on 
tie  south  by  the  province  of  Jaen  de  Bra- 
<  rnoros,  and  west  by  those  of  Riobamba 
.>nil  Cuenca,  from  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  eastern  ridge  of  the  Andes.  The  near- 
us  of  Macas  to  the  Cordillera  of  the  An- 
t'lN  causes  a  sensible  difference  betwixt  its 
u-tuperature  and  that  of  Quito  ;  for  though 
it  be  also  a  woody  country,  the  diversity 
bttvixt  the  two  most  distiint  seasons  of  the 
;'.r  is  manifest ;  and  as  its  territory  is  dif- 
i-Tint  from  Uiat  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
<^to,  so  the  variety  in  tlie  periods  of  the 
factsons  is  also  great.  Thus  winter  begins 
btte  in  April,  and  lasts  tiU  September, 
wbich  is  the  time  of  suntmer  betwixt  the 
ConKUens;  and  at  Macas  the  fine  season 
is  in  September.  It  is  of  a  hot  and  moist 
Unaperature,  and  its  territory  is  fertile  in 
lettis  and  fruits ;  but  the  principal  produce 
u  tobacco,  whidi  is  of  a  fine  quality.  Su- 
pi  ind  cotton  are  also  abundant.  This 
province  is  exposed  to  frequent  ravages 
:nKD  the  barbarous  Indians,  and  the  inhabit- 
4:au  are  frequently  summoned  from  the  la- 
boon  of  acricnlture,  to  the  more  necessary 
Lak  €i  9df-defence«  Among  the  infinite 
nriety  of  trees  which  crowd  the  woods  of 
ths  country,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
tbf  storax.  This  territory  also  produces 
cbnamoQ-txees,  which  are  said  to  be  of  a 
ciperior  quality  to  those  of  Ce}ion,  here 
kaawn  by  the  name  of  Spanish  cinnamon. 
Great  quantities  of  copal  and  wild  wax 
are  brangfat  from  Macas ;  but  the  latter  is  of 
lir.^.e  value,  as  it  never  indurates,  and  the 
aadi  of  it,  when  made  into  candles,  and 
tbese  li^t«2,  is  very  strong  and  disagree- 
able. 

Macas,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
«ludi  was  formerly  called  Sevilla  del  Oro, 
HI  acoovat  of  its  riches  and  gold  mines  ; 


but  owing  to  the  repeated  invasions  of  the 
Indians,  it  has  now  dwindled  into  a  miserr 
able  place.  Population,  chiefly  people  of 
colour,  700.  138  miles  S.  of  Quito.  Long. 
77.  48.  W.  Lat  2.  28.  S. 

Macassar,  a  kingdom  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  the  island  or  CeleBes,  which,  before 
its  conquest  by  the  Dutch,  extended  along 
the  sea-coast,  fVom  Boeleboele,  in  the  bay 
of  Boni,  to  the  point  of  Lassem  (called  Loeh 
soa  in  our  mara),  and  thence  westward  to 
the  point  of  Touratti,  or  Tanakeke,  and 
along  the  west  coast  northward,  to  Tauette, 
or  Aganondje,  and  reached  inland  as  far  as 
Boni  and  Soping,  through  the  whole  of 
which  the  original  language  of  the  Macas« 
sars  then  prevailed. 

The  power  of  Macassar  was  at  its  highest 
pitch  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
when  its  princes  not  only  ruled  over  idmost 
the  whole  of  Celebes,  but  had  likewise  ren- 
dered Loma,  Mandell^,  Bima,  Tambora, 
Dompo,  and  Sangar,  tributary  to  them,  and 
had  conquered  Bouton,  Bungay,  Gapi,  the 
Xulla  islands,  and  Sumbawa.  They  more- 
over held  the  government  of  Saleyer,  which 
had  becii  given  to  Macassar  by  Baab  Ul- 
lach,  king  of  Temate ;  they  were  in  strict 
alliance  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bali,  and 
coined  the  first  gold  coins,  which  were  pro- 
bably the  gold  mas,  of  the  value  of  sixty 
butch  stivers.  The  empire  of  Macassar 
has  been  entirely  subverted  by  the  arms  and 
policy  of  the  Dutch ;  and  the  finishing  blow 
was  given  to  the  independence  of  the  state 
•  in  1778. 

Macassar,  the  chief  settlement  of  the 
Dutch  in  the  island  of  Celebes,  situated  on 
the  south-west  coast,  and  named  by  them 
Fort  Rotterdam.  It  was  built  by  the  na- 
tives, with  the  assistance  of  the  Portuguese, 
and  is  about  800  feet  fVom  the  beach,  op- 
posite to  the  road,  where  a  pier  extends, 
which  serves  for  unloading  the  ships,  and 
close  to  which  there  are  15  or  16  feet  wa- 
ter. The  walls  of  the  fort  are  high  and 
Btrong,  built  of  rock-stone;  without  the 
land-gate  is  a  large  pluin,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  is  situated  the  town,  where  most 
of  the  Europeans  reside.  The  fort,  which 
is  irregular  and  ahcient.  is  considered  by 
the  natives  as  impregnable.  Towards  the 
sea-face  is  a  strong  battery,  which  com- 
mands the  roads  to  a  great  distance ;  and 
the  water  is  so  deep,  that  line-of-battle  ships 
might  lie  within  pistol-shot  of  the  shore. 
A  British  garrison  of  regulars,  and  some  oo« 
lonial  troops,  are  stationed  here.  The 
streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
pointing  to  the  four  cardinal  points ;  most 
of  them  are  broad,  and  formed  of  tolerably 
good  houses ;  at  the  end  of  one  of  them 
stands  the  orphan-house,  which  is  laige, 
but  in  a  very  ruinous  state.    The  Chinese 
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.  all  live  together  in  one  street,  wbich  is 
named  after  them.  This  town  is  palisa- 
doed  all  rounds  and  is  at  night  closed  by 
mtes,  where  a  watch  is  consUntlv  kept, 
without  the  town,  to  the  southward,  there 
is  a  row  of  buildings,  which  bounds  it  on 
that  side^  and  where  likewise  the  house  of 
the  governor  stands.  The  Bougiuessand 
Malay  cam{)ous  are  not  far  from  it ;  the 
Campon  Baro,  where  most  of  the  natives 
and  some  Europeans  live,  is  south  of  the 
fort ;  there  are  likewise  a  few  brick  houses 
in  it.  The  church  has  been  rebuilt  within 
these  few  years,  and  is  a  pretty  neat,  airy 
structure.  The  environs  of  Macassar  are 
very  pleasant  It  lies  in  an  extensive  plain, 
which  reaches  to  the  foot  of  a  range  of  high 
mountains,  extending  8  or  10  miles.  Un- 
like most  other  Dutch  settlements,  which 
ore  encompassed  bv  swamps,  and  divided 
by  numerous'  canals,  the  country  round 
Alacossar  is  high,  fine,  and  healthy. 

While  this  settlement  belonged  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indi  i  company,  the  imports  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  piece-goods,  fire-arms,  am- 
munition, coarse  cutlery,  woollens,  watches, 
&c.  A  junk  was  allowed  to  come  every 
year  direct  from  China,  with  nankeens, 
silk  goods,  sugar,  tea,  china-ware,  and  some 
smaller  articles.  The  exports  consisted  of 
rice,  cloves,  nutmegs,  sago,  cotton-wool, 
"wax,  tortoise-shell,  &c  Slaves  were  also 
transported  from  this  settlement  by  the 
Dutch,  to  their  colonies  in  Java.  The 
settlement  is  flourishing;  and  Chinese 
junks  from  this  place  carry  on  a  direct  trade 
with  China,  so  that  the  mixed  population, 
of  Dutch  and  half-casis,  Chinese  and  na> 
lives,  is  very  considerable.  The  beef  here 
is  excellent,  and  at  a  reasonable  price.  Rice, 
poultry,  deer,  and  wild  hogs,  are  in  plenty, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds.  Water  is  ge- 
nerally procured  from  a  small  rivulet  which 
runs  near  the  town ;  but  the  best  is  from 
the  wells,  and  which  can  be  readily  shipped 
off  from  the  pier.  Abundance  of  excellent 
fish  are  csugnt  in  the  roads,  and  about  the 
islands.  This  island  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  about  1626,  who  obtained  per- 
mission to  establish  themselves,  where  tney 
remained  quiet  till  about  1660,  when  they 
were  driven  out  by  the  Dutch,  who  hold  the 
fort  and  surrounding  district,  in  consequence 
of  a  treaty  entered  into  with  thenative  prince. 
The  English  established  a  factory  here  in 
1615,  whi(di  they  were  under  the  necessity 
of  abandoning.  The  Dutch  have  frequently 
been  engaged  in  contests  with  the  natives 
for  the  possession  of  the  country  ;  but  they 
always  succeeded  in  repelling  tneir  attacks. 
In  1810,  the  settlement  surrendered  to  the 
British  without  any  resistance;  but  was 
again  surrendered  to  the  Dutch  in  1814. 
£)Qg.  119.  48.  £.  Lat.  6.  9. 15. 


Macassar,  Straits  of,  the  channel  o^ 
arm  of  the  sea  which  separates  the  islandj 
of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  about  350  niile$ 
long,  and  from  110  to  140  miles  wide,  ex- 
cept at  the  north  entrance,  where  it  is  con- 
tracted to  50  miles.  This  part  of  the  £.xst. 
em  seas  is  much  ftiequented  by  shins  bouud 
to  China  late  in  the  season,  although  it 
abounds  with  shoals, '  rocks,  and  rocky 
Islands.  In  January  and  February,  strong 
northerly  winds  prevail,  which  force  & 
strong  current  through  this  strait  to  the 
southward. 

Macau,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Gironde,  on  the  Garonne.  Pupuk- 
tion  1300.    10  miles  N.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Macawini,  or  Maicouni,  a  river  of 
Dutch  Guiana,  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic. 

Macaya,  a  small  town  on  the  Eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  35  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Brava. 

Macbcary,  Loch,  a  small  lake  of  Scot- 
land, in  the  county  of  Wigton,  which  dis- 
charges itself  in  the  bay  of  Wigton. 

Macclesfield,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  north-eastern  part  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Chester,  a  large  and  populous  manu- 
facturing town.  It  is  situated  near  the 
borders  of  the  wild  district,  still  termed 
Macclesfield  Forest.  It  stands  on  the  de- 
scent of  a  steep  hill,  on  a  branch  of  the 
river  Bollin,  which  runs  through  the  lover 
part  of  the  town,  hence  called  the  Waters. 
From  the  rapid  increase  of  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures, the  town  has  also  increased  pro- 
portionallv,  and  now  extends  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  consisting  of  four 
princip#  streets,  and  some  smaller  ones 
In  the  principal,  streets  are  some  ver^  ex- 
cellent nouses.  Of  the  public  builmogs, 
the  old  church  is  a  large  structure,  partlv 
Gothic,  with  a  handsome  tower,  on  which 
formerly  stood  a  lofty  spire.  It  was 
founded  by  Edward  I.  in  1278,  and  is  pa- 
rochial :  beinff  much  decayed,  it  was  taken 
down  to  the  cuancel  ia  1740,  and  enlarged 
at  an  expence  of  L.  1000.  The  dianoel  has 
since  been  rebuilt,  in  the  Gothic  ibrm,  aiul 
the  body  of  the  church  enlarged,  in  1819. 
It  has  an  oratory  and  chapel  annexed  to  it : 
the  fonner  was  built  by  Thomas  Savage, 
archbishop  of  York,  and  was  made  the  bu- 
rial place  of  his  family ;  but  now  belongs 
to  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley.  It  contains 
various  marble  monuments  and  effigies,  in 
the  antiaue  Ftvle.  The  new  church,  called 
Christ  Church,  was  buUt  in  1775,  by 
Chsries  Roe,  Esq.  It  is  a  regular  and  ele- 
gant building,  ornamented  with  a  neat 
tower  and  pinnacles,  -  It  is  nearly  100  leet 
in  length,  and  66  in  breadth.  The  pulpit 
is  of  mahogany ;  and  in  the  church  is  a 
handsome  organ.  In  the  chancd  is  a  beau- 
tiful marble  monument  of  the  founder,  by 
Bacon.    It  is  a  chapel  of  ease,  within  the 
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^xn^id    ehtpelrj  of  Ma(kJesfield,    and 
pcrLli  of  Prestbury.    There  are  besides,  six 
uKttii^-boiues  for  dissenters.    There  is  a 
Il^c  free  mmmar  school,  with  a  oomrao- 
<lkNB  dweUiog-house  annexed  to  it,  for  the 
bejd  as^,  and  a  field  for  the  exercise 
and  amasemen  t  of  the  scholars.    The  school 
visesdoired  by  Edward  VI.  with  property 
to  the  amount  of  L.  23  per  annum,  whicn 
L3V,  bowerer,     produces    about    L.900. 
Thar  are  also  three  alms-houses  for  widows^ 
a&l  two  handsome  newly  erected  Sunday 
K-boois.    On  Macclesfield  common  are  va- 
rious springs^  which  afibrd  an  ample  sup- 
plT  of  water  to  the  town.     In  the  Hack 
n  aU-^te  are  some  remains  of  a  mansion 
of  the  dukes  of  Buckingham,  who  former- 
U  lifed  here  in  great  splendour.     From  the 
looadance  of  ooal  and  other  minerals  in  the 
iKtj^boorhood  of  Macclesfield,  the  manu- 
fiiftures   have    become  very  considerable. 
These  at   one  time    consisted    chiefly  of 
wroughC  buttons,  of  silk,  mohair,  and  twist, 
of  which  trade  this  town  has  always  been 
the  centre.     This  business,  however,  hav- 
ing declined,  the  cotton  manufacture  has 
riixeeded  to  It,  and  is  now  carried  on  here 
u  a  conaderable  extent.    There  are  about 
:i)  aft  mills  fdr  making  sewing  silk,  and 
Silk  for  the  manufacturers.    Coals  are  found 
Id  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
t^va.    Not  far  from  the  town  there  is  a 
Urge  brewery.      Besides  coal,  the  neigh- 
bouring bills  abound  with  stone  and  slate ; 
iLd  hence  bailding  is  carried  on  here  at  a 
iLOtiente  expenoe.   Market  on  Tiiesday.  and 
>4turdav.     Population,  according  to  the  last 
ctBiu«  m  IS II,  12,999,  and  2518  houses. 
H  unless,  of  Stodqport,  11  W.  of  Buxton, 
19  S.  of  Manchester,  12  £.  of  Knutsford, 
tad  1(7  N.  W.  of  London.     Long.  2.  8. 
M'.   Lat  &S.  15.  N. 

M.iccLE8riei^  Shoals,  a  shoal  in  the 
Listem  seas,  on  which  the  depth  of  water 
a  Boc  less  than  10,  and  not  more  than  50 
udioiDs,  over  a  bottom  of  white  sand  and 
ihells.  Long.  113.  40.  to  114.  50.  £.  Lat 
15.».to  16.  10.  N. 

MAcnvrr,  a  town  o6  Scotland,  in  the 
eovity  of  Banff,  which,  previous  to  the  year 
mi,  oDosisted  of  a  few  fishermen's  houses, 
vidi  a  smaU  sandy  creek  for  boats.  It  is 
the  property  of  the  earl  of  Fife,  by  whose 
t»ctk)os  it  now  consists  of  several  well  laid 
«it  itivets,  and  has  one  of  the  best  harbours 
a  the  Moray  frith.  About  10  or  12  ves- 
leh  belong  to  the  place,  which  are  chiefly 
npbyed  in  the  Baltic  and  London  trade. 
Tbere  is  a  neat  chapel  of  ease  in  the  town, 
ntb  a  handsome  spire,  to  the  cleigyman  of 
wiadi  loffd  Fife  gives  a  smaU  salary.  Po« 
pslation  ISOO. 

Mace^on,  or  Mac  EooN'i A,  a  province  in 
tW  oaiual  part  of  European  Turkey,  ex^ 
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tending  firom  SP""  55'  to  42*'  4'  of  N.  lati-f 
tnde,  and  bounded  by  Thrace,  Bulgarifli 
Servia,  Th^^ssaly^  and  the  Archipelago.  It 
is  separated  from  the  adjoining  countries  by 
a  barrier  of  lofty  mountains,  and  has  the 
form  of  a  bow,  whose  cord  is  the  northern 
shore  of  the  archipelago.  The  Codst  in  a 
straight  line  would  extend  about  150  miles, 
but  the  different  windings,  bays,  and  pro^ 
montories,  give  it  nearly  twice  that  length? 
The  largest  gulfs  are  those  of  Salonica  and 
Contessa :  these  are  at  a  considerable  disi* 
tance  from  each  other,  and  form  betweeh 
them  a  large  pn insula,  which  is  fiurther 
indented  by  the  gulfs  of  MotHe  Santo 
(Athos),  and  Cassandra^  The  soil  ik 
in  general  fertile,  and  the  climate  serene 
and  healthy.  Notwithstanding  these  ad«' 
vantages,  the  larger  part  (about  two^hirds 
of  the  country),  is  thinly  inhabited,  and  has 
very  little  tillage,  being  chiefly  under  sheefk 
pasture.  This  applies  to  the  north  and  central 
parts.  In  the  southern  districts,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  coast,  are  produced  great  quanti« 
ties  of  com,  cotton,  wine,  oil,  and  tobacco. 
But  the  wealth  of  the  country  at  large  lies  in 
its  flocks  of  sheep,  whose  wool  is  in  great 
request  Upwanls  of  150,000  bales  of  it,  to 
the  value  of  nearly  L.  1,500,000  sterling, 
are  annually  exported  to  Germany,  France, 
and  Ital^,  through  the  medium  of  the  port 
of  Salonica.  The  remainder  is  spun  in  the 
QOuutry,  and  after  being  dyed  red,  is  tx^ 
ported,  under  the  name  of  Turkish  yam, 
to  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Of  cotton  wool,  the 
value  annually  exported  exceeds  L.  200,000. 
Next  to  these,  the  chief  article  of  export  is 
tobacco ;  and  Salonica  is  the  centre  of  all 
this  traffic.  Corn,  wine,  and  oil,  are  shipped 
to  Constantinople,  and  other  great  towns  of 
the  Turkish  empire,  as  well  as  to  France 
and  Italy.  In  ancient  times,  the  mountains 
of  Pangsus  on  the  eastern  frontier  were  fk- 
mous  for  their  mines  of  gold,  silver,  and  other 
metals ;  but  these  are  no  longer  wrought 

Macbh,  a  small  river  of  Tripoli,  in  Afri- 
ca, which  runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  20 
miles  E.  of  Ld)ida. 

Maccraya,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  the  capital  of 
a  delegation  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  top  of  a  small  hill, 
contiguous  to  the  river  Chienti,  fVora  which 
it  enjoys  a  delightful  view ;  and  the  place  is 
noted  tor  its  good  society.  Among  the  objects 
worthy  of  notice,  is  the  university,  found- 
ed in  the  end  of  the  13th  antnry,  the  Je- 
snits  college,  two  academies,  and  a  publie 
school.  It  is  likewise  the  seat  of  a  provin- 
cial tribunal,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop,  t^o^ 
pulation  10,000.  20  miles  S.  of  Ancona, 
and  100  N.  N.  £.  of  Rome.  Long.  13.  2^ 
15.  £.  Lat  43'.  18.  S6.  N. 
p 
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.  Macerate  di  M.  Feltbo;  a  BmaU  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  Popedom,  10  milea  N.  W. 
€f  Urbino.  Long.  18.  3&.  £.  Lat  43. 
48.  N. 

Machaoock,  a  river  of  Virginia,  which 
runs  into  the  Potomack,  Long.  77.  5.  W. 
Lat  38.  23.  N. 

Machadoo,  the  principal,  and  now  al- 
most the  only  town  in  the  island  of  An- 
jouan,  or  Joanna,  one  of  the  Comorros.  It 
ia  somewhat  above  a  mile  fVom  the  landing 
place  on  the  coast,  is  surrounded  with  walls 
16  feet  high,  and  flanked  by  square  towers. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  the  walls  ill  built, 
«nd  the  appearance  of  the  houses  wretched  ; 
nor  does  their  interior  exhibit  any  improve- 
ment. It  consists  of  an  open  apartment, 
having  on  one  side  seats  or  cushions,  and 
on  the  other  a  bed  elevated  seven  or  ei^ht 
feet  above  the  ground.  Beyond  a  little  in- 
jief  court,  is  the  apartment  of  the  women. 
The  houses  are  all  on  one  plan,  and  the 
palace  is  scarcely  superior  to  the  rest  The 
moaque  is  a  small  and  poor  edifice ;  it  was 
built  several  generations  ago,  and  is  now 
almost  in  ruins.  There  is  a  fort  raised  con- 
siderably above  the  town,  which  has  a  grand 
appearance  from  a  distance ;  the  ascent  from 
the  town  is  by  a  stair  of  300  or  400  steps. 

Macuai,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
Quito,  which  runs  south  between  the  rivers 
Verde  and  Mapato,  and  enters  by  the  north 
aide,  into  the  Pastaza,  in  Lat  1. 27.  S. 

Machaio,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  whidi  discharges  ito  water  into 
the  Teith. 

Machala,  a  tovni  of  South  America,  in 
the  audience  of  Quito,  and  jurisdiction  of 
Guayaquil.     The  environs  produce  great 

2uantiue8  of  cacao,  reckoned  the  best  in  all 
Guayaquil.  In  its  neighbourhood  are  great 
numbers  of  mangrove-trees,  whose  spread- 
ing branches  and  thick  trunks  cover  all  the 
plains;  which  lying  low,  are  frequently 
overflown.  The  wood  of  the  mangrove- 
tree  is  so  heavy,  aa  to  sink  in  water ;  and 
when  used  in  ships,  &c.  is  found  very  dur- 
able, being  subject  neither  to  split  nor  rot 
55  miles  N.  N.  W .  of  Loxa.  Long.  7  9.  W. 
Lat  3.  15.  S. 

Machala,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Guay- 
aquiL 

Machanoaka,  a  river  of  Quito,  which 
flowing  do¥m  the  mountain  desert  of  Pin- 
chincha,  ^Is  into  the  Tumbaco  on  the 
west  side,  in  Lat  10.  S. 

Machany,  a  rivulet  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  which  falls  into  the  Erne. 

Machab,  New,  a  parish  of  Scotland, 
partly  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  and  part- 
ly in  that  of  Banff,  9  miles  long,  by  8| 
broad.    Population  993> 
'  Macuscoul,  Atown  gf  Fiancej  dieparU 


ment  of  the  Loire  Inferieure.  INjpulatioi 
1900. 

Machbk,  Uppka  and  LowKa,  a  parish 
of  England,  in  Monmouthshire,  5|  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Newport  Population 
1167. 

Machery,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra.  It  is  a  hilly  territory,  and 
not  fertile.  It  is  inhabited  by  several  war- 
like tribes  of  Hindoos,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing their  vicinity  to  the  capital  of  Hindos- 
tan, retain  theur  savage  and  independent 
manners.  Their  present  chief  is  rajah 
fiukhtavur  Sing,  between  whom  and  the 
British  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  formed  in 
November  1803.  He  resides  in  the  strong 
fortress  of  Alvar,  and  maintains  a  consi- 
derable  number  of  cavalry. 

Machery,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan, and  capital  of  the  above  mentioned 
district.  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  rajah,  but  has  been  abandoned  for  Al- 
var.    Long.  77.  15.  £.  Lat.  27.  35.  N. 

Machian,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands, 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  west  coast  of 
Gilolo.  It  is  a  small  island,  about  18  miles 
in  circumference,  which  rises  like  a  conical 
mountain  out  of  the  sea.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  are  cloves  and  sago.  It 
is  situated  a  little  to  the  north  of  .the  line, 
in  Long.  127.  21.  E. 

Macuiana,  an  island  of  South  America, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amaasons,  about  15 
miles  long,  and  3  broad,  to  the  east  of  La 
Caviana,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a 
narrow  channel ;  also  to  the  north  of  the 
large  island  Joannes,  or  Marajo.  Its  terri- 
tory is  very  low,  and  subject  to  inunda- 
tions. It  lies  nearly  under  the  line.  Long. 
57.  2.  W. 

Macuias,  a  post  township  of  the  Unite<l 
States,  a  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Washington  county,  Maine,  situated  on  a 
bay  of  its  own  name.  There  are  two  con- 
siderable villages  of  this  name  within  the 
township,  one  at  the  falls  of  the  east 
branch  of  Machias  river,  the  other  at 
the  falls  of  the  west  branch,  each  with  a 
pott-office.  The  villa^  at  the  west  falls 
contains  the  county  buildincs,  consisting  of 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  &c.  v  essels  of  con- 
siderable burden  may  ascend  Machias  river 
to  a  short  distance  of  tlie  village.  339 
miles  N.  £.  of  Boston,  and  300  oy  water. 
Long.  67.  81.  W.  Lat  44. 44.  N.  Popula- 
tion of  the  township  1570. 

Machias  Bay,  a  bay  of  America,  on  the 
coast  of  Maine.  Long.  67. 17.  W.  Lat  44. 
34.  N. 

Machicbaco,  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  north 
of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay.  Long.  2. 
47.  \V.  Lat  43.  28.  N. 

Machiches,  two  small  rivers  of  Lower 
CttUHbij  which  M  into  the  St  Lawrcnw 
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;  fhni  the  norih,  where  its  waters  are  if  read 
I    ttit  into  Lake  St  Peter. 

MicmcoRi.  a  small  river  in  the  south- 
,    iKsiaa  port  of  Madagascar.    There  are  se- 

«Ri  BSfiy  islands  at  iu  mouth.  Long.  4t. 

iaE.Lrt.2a.3.S. 
Xachigasta,  a  settlement  of  South 

ineriea,  in  the  province  of  Tucnman.    50 
:  »aBiV.S.W.ofStFernand. 

Machi  Levvo,  a  small  river  of  Patago- 
I  la^  Tbkb,  ranniDg  nearly  in  a  northerly 
I  fcetioa,  discliaiges  itself  into  the  Rio 
I  ^^^ 

I  ^  ft ACHiscHEvo,  a  Yilla^  of  Asiatic  Rus« 
I  ^  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  30  miles 
:  W^oflKfaim. 

ILiCBxowKA,  a  town  of  European  Riu* 
Ml  in  the  government  of  Kiev.  Popular 
(iMi2S50.  GOmilesE^ofBra^hiw. 
,  MAcnaiANiCH  Bay,  a  bay  of  Scotland, 
p  the  west  coast  of  Kintyre.  Long.  5. 43. 
V.  Lst.  55.  27.  N. 

MicHSA,  a  village  of  Arabia,  in  tlie  pro* 
_»of  Femen,  2S  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Ze- 

•  Bicaupo,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
'WQf  Moxos,  which  enters  the  Ubay. 
.  ItiCHTyLLETH,  a  market  town  of  North 
^fe,  in  the  county  of  Montgomery,  beau- 
pUj  sltaated  near  the  river  Dovey.     It 

*  Beat,  regular,  well  built  town,  and  is  of 
M  antiquity,  being  generally  supposed  to 
^  been  a  Bioman  station.  Machynlleth  is 
tid  in  history  for  being  the  place  where 
lea  Glcndower  exercised  his  first  acta  of 
l^ty,  having  here  convened  a  parlia- 
pit,  and  being  here  formally  crowned. 
laid  boose,  now  degraded  into  a  stable,  is 
I  dkrwn  as  that  in  which  the  parliament 
^  The  town-haU  is  a  plain  good  build* 
I;  adhere  is^an  endowed  iree  school. 
CMttidaable  tanning  buainess  is  carried 
li  nd  also  the  manufacture  of  flannel, 
I  Welch  plains,  or  cottons.  Population 
J8.  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Aberystwith, 
■  806  K.  W.  of  London.    Long,  3.  6U 

•  Ul  52.  35.  N. 

Macidccoli,  a  town  in  the  north-west 
^J,  situated  on  a  lake  to  which  it  gives 
Jf,  8  miles  S-  W.  of  Lucca. 
'HicKArcKCA,  a  river  of  North  Caroli- 
i  vliidi  runs  into  Pamlico  sound.  Long, 
^tt.  W.  Lat.  35.  86.  N. 
.«AC£EA]i,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
I^E&nsylvannia,  bounded  north  by  New 
n^  east  by  Potler  county,  south  by 
J^dd  and  Je£&rson  counties,  west  by 
baon  and  Warren  counties.  Population 

% 

|J*ciiKHg,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
of  North  America,  in  the  north  part 
^'i  Inlet.  Long.  210.  40.  £.  Lat.  61. 

**«£iizu'«   BiT£a^   a   river   which 


issaea  out  of  Hum  lake,  and  empties  it« 
self  into  the  Frozen  ocean  in  70°  N.  lat. 
and  135°  W.  long.  It  derives  its  name 
from  Mackensie,  by  whom  it  was  first  na- 
vigated, in  his  journey  to  the  Frosen  ocean. 
See  Peace  River* 

MACKERMoas,  a  small  island  near  the 
west  coast  of  Scotland,  about  ^ve  miles  east 
from  the  island  of  Jura.  Long.  6.  43.  \V» 
Lat.  5J.  57.  N. 

MACKfRTKa's  Head,  a  cape  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  Hay.  Long.  5.  59.  W. 
Lat.  bS.  52.  N. 

Mackintosh,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  iu  the  south  of  Georgia.  Population 
6687,  of  which  9957  are  slaves.  Darlen  is 
the  diief  town. 

Mack MiMvi LLC,  a  township  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  in  Warren  connty,  Tennessee. 
Population  120.  Long.  87.  7.  W,  Lat.  35. 
43.  N. 

Ma'ckoob,  a  district  of  Hindostan^  pro- 
vince of  Berar.  It  is  situated  between  the 
20th  and  21st  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  ex« 
tends  along  the  river  Kaitna.  The  princi- 
pal towns  are  Ohurpore,  Shahpoor,  and 
Juffierabad.    It  belongs  to  the  Nizam. 

Mackwa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  district 
of  Cicacole.  Long.  83.  24.  B.  Lat.  18. 
33.  N. 

M  AC  LA  H  SAUL,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Berar,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  Tapty,  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas.  Long.  77.  34.  E.  Lat  22. 4.  N. 

Macleojd's  Harsour,  a  bay  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Montague  island,  in 
Prince  William  sound.  * 

Maclkod's  Maidens,  rocks  in  the  Cale- 
donian sea,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
of  Skye.     Long.  6.  36.  W.  Lat,  57.  23.  N. 

Maclukr's  Inle;t,  a  large  bay  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Long,  of 
the  mouth,  132.  15.  £.  Lat.  2.  30.  S. 

Macnamara,  Point,  a  point  of  land  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  the  cTuke  of  York's 
island,  lying  off  the  west  coast  of  Ncnrth 
America,  so  called  by  Vancouver,  in  honour 
of  captain  Macnamara  of  the  navy.  Long. 
227.  14.  B.  Lat.  56.  21.  N. 

Macobai,  a  small  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, which  enters  the  Amazons. 

Macogna,  a  fort  on  the  western  coast  of 
Africa,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Rio  St  Domini 
go.     Long.  12.  20.  N. 

Macoketh,  Great  and  Little,  two 
small  rivers  of  North  America,  which  fall 
into  the  Mississippi,  above  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri,  the  first  in  Long.  91.  34.  W. 
Lat.  40.  55.  N. ;  the  other  27  miles  higher 
up. 

Macoloe,  one  of  the  Querimba  islands, 
in  the  Indian  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa.    Lat.  11.  10.  S. 

MacouxTf^  a  river  of  the  New  Kingdom 
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of  Granada,  in  the  proyinoe  of  Santa  Mar- 
tha, which  enters  the  ocean,  fbrming  a  amall 
bay,  in  Lat.  11.  20.  N. 

Macon,  a  considerable  town  in  the  east 
of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
the  Saone  and  Loire,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Saone,  and  rising  fVom  the  river 
side  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre.  A  neat 
quay,  bordered  with  good  buildings,  runs 
along  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  streets 
are,  however,  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty, 
with  gloomy  and  crowded  houses.  The 
most  remarkable  buildings  are  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  an  ancient  edifice,  called  Montreval, 
the  dieatre,  and  the  public  baths,  all  situ- 
ated on  the  quay.  The  cathedral  was  de- 
stroyed at  the  revolution ;  and  the  old  epis- 
copal palace  is  now  inhabited  by  the  pre- 
fect of  the  department.  The  chief  trade  of 
the  town  is  in  the  wine  of  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  well  known  by  the  name 
of  Vm  de  Macon,  Confectionary  is  here 
made  by  wholesale,  and  with  such  repute, 
that  it  is  sent  as  far  as  Paris.  Population 
11,000.  42  miles  N.  of  Lyons,  and  350 
8.  £.  of  Paris.  Long.  4.  50.  8.  £.  Lat.  46. 
18.  «7.  N. 

Macon,  a  village  of  Persian  Armenia,  75 
miles  S.  of  Erivan. 

Macon,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
falls  into  Raisin  river,  15  miles  before  the 
latter  enters  Lake  Michigan. 

Macon,  a  river  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Louisiana.  It  rises  in  the  Missouri  terri- 
tory, and  pursuing  a  south  course,  unites 
with  the  Tensaw,  Ut.  31.  43.  N. 

Macondegay  Islands,  three  small 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Gunong  Tellu,  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Long. 
120.  3i.  E.  Lat.  0.  30.  S. 

Ma  CO  PIN,  a  river  of  the  Illinois  terri- 
tory, in  the  United  States,  which  falls  into 
the  Illinois  from  the  south,  about  30  miles 
from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  30  yards  wide 
at  its  mouth,  and  navigable  for  boats  9 
miles. 

Macouba,  St  Ann,  a  settlement  and 
parish  of  the  island  of  Martin ico.  It  is  ex- 
tremely fertile  in  sugar,  tobacco,  cacao,  &c. 
Lom;.  61.  17.  W.  Lat.  14.  33.  N. 

MACOuaiA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  in  Long.  53.  46.  W. 
Lat:  5.  N. 

Macowall,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
Long.  75. 55.  E.  Lat.  31.  14.  N. 

Macqoarrie  Island,  an  island  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  in  IHll, 

S'  some  resolute  adventurers  from  New 
olland,  who,  in  prosecution  of  the  seal 
fishery,  had  penetrated  into  the  southern 
ocean.  It  is  18  miles  in  length  from  north 
to  south,  and  about  6  miles  in  breadth. 
At  the  Stance  of  eight  leagues  from  the 
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north  point  of  this  island,  other  stnalk 
islands  were  discovered,  which  were  calle 
the  Judge  and  his  Clerks ;  and  several  otha 
in  a  south  direction,  which  were  called  tb 
Bishop  and  his  Clerk.  The  island  fin 
discovered  was  called  Macquarric's  isbni 
in  favour  of  the  governor  of  New  Sooti 
Wales.  The  first  adventurers,  and  duM 
who  came  after  them,  killed  not  less  tba 
80,000  seals.  Long.  169.  £.  Lat  53.  41.  £ 
Macri,  or  Makri,  a  seaport  of  Asia  Ml 
nor,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  gulf  of  di 
same  name.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  aa 
the  gulf  afibrds  deep  water,  and  a  safe  m 
vigation.  From  this  place,  travellers  trm 
Constantinople,  and  expresses  sent  by  til 
Turkish  government,  embark  for  E^ 
Fire- wood  is  also  sent  to  that  country ;  in 
timber,  tar,  cattle,  and  salt,  are  exported  I 
Rhodes.  There  is  therefore  always  a  goo 
deal  of  shipping  in  the  gulf.  Provisioi 
are  cheap,  and  easy  to  be  procured.  Tl 
air,  however,  is  exceedingly  unhealthy 
and  a  complete  malaria  prevails  in  evei 
part  of  it.  When  sir  Sidney  Smith  m 
there  in  the  Tigre,  he  had  in  one  week 
hundred  placed  on  the  sick  list.  Thb  m 
healthiness  appears  to  arise  partly  from  d 
ancient  ruins  with  which  its  site  is  coverci 
and  partly  from  the  high  mountains  whid 
rising  on  all  sides,  place  it  as  it  were  in  d 
bottom  of  a  pit,  and  the  cold  breezes  \M 
ing  from  which,  afford  a  most  delusive  tf 
pernicious  refreshment.  The  moat  reroad 
able  object  in  the  town  of  Macri  oonsii 
of  the  ruins  of  Telmessus,  upon  which  it 
built.  The  principal  is  that  of  an  immen 
theatre,  whose  enormous  portals  are  f 
standing,  and  which  seems  to  be  one  of  u 
grandest  and  most  perfect  specimens  n 
maining  of  this  kind  of  edifice.  It  wi 
built  on  the  side  of  a  mountain,  to  who 
shelving  sides  the  structure  is  adapted.  1 
front  extended  a  noble  terrace,  to  which 
magnificent  flight  of  steps  conducted  fm 
the  sea.  The  sides  of  the  mountains  i| 
pear  also  hewn  into  magnificent  tombl 
not  only  the  chambers,  but  tlie  columns  i 
front,  being  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock.  Tl 
stones  inclosing  the  place  where  the  bodi 
are  deposited,  have  been  so  nicely  joine 
that  it  is  now  impossible  to  dlsoover  d 
place  where  the  entrance  had  been.  Thes 
are  also  large  vaulted  caves,  in  the  comer  • 
which  is  n  hollow  recess,  whence  it  is  sa] 
posed  the  ancient  soothsayers  uttered  P 
spouses,  which  appeared  supematunJ  ^ 
the  credulous  votaries  who  came'  to  eonsQ 
them.  No  place  was  more  renownetl  in  ai 
tiquity  than  Telmessus,  for  the  art  of  div 
nation.  There  is  also  a  monument,  c« 
sisting  of  huge  masses  of  stone,  piacctl  ti 
gether  without  cement,  and  bearing  cvei 
appearance  of  having  supported  some  enoi 
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moos  okM  or  pyramid.  This,  Dr  Claike 
thinb.  nay  not  iinpottiblT  have  been  the 
mosDkiim  of  Aitemina.  M  othing  can  ex- 
cmI  the  gloomy  gnndenr  of  the  aspect  of 
chsfHrtof  Asia  Minor,  presenting  an  un« 
bnbo  rsnge  of  moontains,  the  tope  of 
wbtdi  are  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  tribes  inhabiting  them  are  peculiarly 
nkf  hwless,  and  daring ;  which  calls  for 
pEcofiir  precautions  in  tlie  vessels  which 
flone  hm  tot  water  and  provisions.  195 
nila  S.  £.  of  Smyrna.  Long.  S9.  30.  £. 
LitM.58.N. 

Hacsi,  Catw,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
JEsnpesB  Turkey,  in  the  northern  part  of 
die  ardkipdago.  Long.  85. 46.  £.  Lat.  40. 
».X. 

Uacioxisi,  CaAKAv,  or  Helen,  a  small 
kkoA  of  Greece,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  .4tti6S,  contiguous  to  the  coast 

Macswine's  Bay,  a  bay  of  Ireland,  in 
ibe  north  part  of  Donegal  bay,  11  mUes  W. 
of  DooegsL  Long.  8. 17.  W.  Lat  54. 36.  N. 

Mactallancocha,  a  bke  of  Quito,  in 
the  pravioce  of  Alausi,  on  the  top  of  a 
nmmtsin.    Lat  S.  17.  S. 

Mactax  Islk,  one  of  the  smaller  Phi- 
fipane  islands,  on  which  Magellan  was 
iiUed  in  1521,  when  he  was  returning  A-om 
Aiocriea  by  a  westerly  course.  It  is  about 
10  mila  in  circumference,  and  is  situated 
to  the  east  of  Zebu  iale.  Long.  123.  48.  £. 
Lit  10. 30.  N. 

MicuAcuARi,  a  river  of  Portuguese 
Outaos,  which  enters  the  Amazons  at  its 
BMnth. 

Macul,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
«f  Goayaqufl,  which  enters  the  river  Baba, 
ioLst  151.  S. 

Macula,  a  bay  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Anbts,  abont  55  leagues  east-north-esst 
from  Cape  Aden.  It  is  about  2  leagues 
deep,  and  50  broad ;  and  at  the  bottom  is  a 
nottl  town,  which  does  not,  however,  afford 
Mfiy  supply  of  vrater,  or  an^  provisions,  ex- 
cept fidi ;  nor  are  the  inhabitants  very  much 
to  be  trusted.  Long.  47.33.  £.  Lat.  1 4.  6.  N. 

Macomba,  or  Sacuhba,  a  province  of 
Mocsnnga,  in  Eastern  Africa,  situated  in 
tike  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  Zambeze. 

Macow A,  one  of  the  Navigator's  islands, 
ia  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  where  a  captain, 
ttrcnd  officers  uid  men,  under  Mr  Pe- 
noK,  were  massacred  by  the  inhabitants. 
Lom^  169.  W.  Lat  14.  19.  S. 

Maccktct,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Northampton  county,  Pennsyl- 
nnia.    Population  8480. 

Maccpa,  a  town  of  Zanguebar,  in  East- 
ern AtHes,  dependent  on  Momba^,  from 
vhich  it  18  situated  5  mUes  N.  W. 

Mad  Rivaa,  a  liver  of  the  United  States, 
ia  New  Hampshire,  which  nms  S.  W.  into 
tbMt 


Mad  River,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  runs  south-west 
into  the  Great  Miami,  at  Dayton.  Length 
66  miles. 

Mau  River,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio.  Po- 
pulation 1008. 

Mada,  a  small  town  of  Hungary,  5  miles 
N.  of  Tokay.  It  lies  on  the  mountains  of 
Hegy-allya,  and  is  one  of  the  few  places 
where  the  true  Tokay  wine  is  produced. 
Long.  81.  17. 18.  E.  Lat  48.  11.  N. 

Madagascar,  an  island  of  Africa,  situ-* 
ated  at  some  distance  from  the  eastern  coast, 
and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the 
world  for  extant  and  fertility.  It  extends 
from  18°  8*  tk)  85«  40'  of  S.  lat.  It  is  conse- 
sequently  about  8iO  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  ita  breadth  from  east  to 
west  is  about  880.  It  possesses  great  variety 
of  sur&ce,  being  intersected  throughout  ita 
whole  length  by  a  chain  of  very  lofty 
mountains,  separating  the  island  into  two 
parta,  though  approaching  nearer  to  the 
eastern  than  the  western  coast.  The  lof- 
tiest are  those  of  Vigagora  in  the  north,  and 
Botistmeni  in  the  south.  The  scenery  of 
these  mountains  is  in  many  places  strik- 
ingly grand  and  picturesque.  The  travel- 
ler is  struck  with  terror  and  surprise  in 
viewing  their  awfril  precipices,  covered  with 
trees  as  ancient  perhaps  as  the  world; 
while  he  hears  the  noise  of  immense  cas« 
cades,  so  inaccessible,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  him  to  approach  them.  The  gloomy 
grandeur  of  these  scenes,  however,  is  di- 
versified by  rural  views,  delightful  hills, 
vast  savannahs  covered  with  cattle,  and  se- 
cluded vallies;  where  nature,  left  to  her 
own  fertility,  lavishes  the  most  singular  and 
varied  productions.  The  forests  contain  a 
prodigious  variety  of  most  beautifril  trees, 
such  as  palms  of  every  kind,  ebony,  wood 
for  dyeing,  bamboos  of  an  enormous  dse, 
orange  and  lemon  trees.  Timber  fit  for 
masts  and  ship-building  is  no  less  common 
than  that  employed  by  carpenters  and  ea* 
binet-makers.  These  numerous  trees  and 
shrubs  are  surrounded  by  a  multitude  of 
parasite  plants  and  vines.  In  these  forests 
may  be  found  agaric  and  mushrooms, 
which  have  lively  and  anreeabl^  colours, 
and  an  exquisite  flavour.  Useful  gums  and 
resins  are  also  collected  j  particularly  the 
juice  which  yields,  when  coagulated,  the 
singular  substance  known  by  the  name  of 
caoutchouc,  or  elastic  gum.  These  moun- 
tainous tracks  afibrd  an  ample,  and  yet  un- 
explored field  of  discovery  to  the  botanist 
They  appear  also  rich  in  minerals,  though 
these  sre  turned  to  very  h'ttle  account.  Iron 
mines  of  excellent  quality  are  dispersed 
through  every  nart  of^  them'.  The  ore  lies 
very  near  to  tlie  surfa^,;^j^^e  jiative^ 
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break  and  pound  it^  by  placing  it  between 
four  stones  lined  with  potters  clay;  tbey 
then  employ  a  double  wooden  pump,  in* 
stead  of  a  pair  of  bellows,  to  increase  the 
strength  of  the  fire;  and  in  the  ^ce  of  an 
hour,  the  mineral  is  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
The  iron  produced  by  this  operation  is  soft 
and  malleable,  and  equal  to  any  known  in 
the  world.  There  are  some  marks  of  tin 
mines;  and  probably  other  metals  might 
be  found,  if  it  were  in  the  possession  of 
Europeans.  Enormous  blocks  of  rock*cry»- 
tal  abound,  some  of  which  are  crystallised, 
while  others  appear  to  have  no  regular  form. 
The  species  or  schorl  in  greatest  request 
nmong  naturalists,  are  common  in  Uieae 
mountains. 

From  this  central  chain  of  mountains, 
streams  descend  and  fall  into  the  sea  on 
both  sides.  None  of  them  have  any  very 
long  course,  but  they  are  numerous,  and 
supply  amply  all  the  purposes  <^  irrigation. 
In  this  genial  climate,  they  produce  a  lux- 
uriant fertility,  which  enables  the  earth, 
with  very  little  tillage,  to  produce  the  most 
abundant  crops.  Rice  is  the  v^etable 
chiefly  cultivated,  and  the  staple  food  of 
the  inhabitants.  They  merely  make  small 
holes  in  the  ground,  at  a  little  distance  f^om 
each  other,  and  throw  into  them  a  few 
grains,  over  which  they  spread  with  their 
feet  a  little  mould.  Such  is  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  that  a  field  thus  sown  produces  a 
hundred  fold.  Potatoes  are  also  a  consi- 
derable object  of  culture.  Under  European 
cultivation,  the  number  of  its  products 
migiit  be  infinitely  varied ;  and  tnere  are 
scarcely  any  peculiar  to  the  torrid  zone, 
which  might  not  be  made  to  flourish  there. 
The  sugar-cane,  from  the  union  of  heat  and 
moisture,  is  raised  with  particular  success. 
Silk  in  great  abundance  is  produced  spon- 
taneously; and  the  natives  are  not  strangers 
to  the  art  of  weaving  it.  The  sheep  yield 
a  very  fine  wool.  The  cocoa  nut,  the  ba- 
nana, and  other  useful  trees,  flourish  here, 
to  which  are  added  a  number  of  species  pe- 
culiar to  the  island.  The  most  remarkable 
is  a  species  of  palm,  known  only  in  Mada- 
gascar, called  the  raven  tree.  The  top  of 
this  tree  rises  to  a  great  height,  and  is  pre- 
pared and  eaten  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
cabbage  palm.  The  wood,  fibrous  and 
hard,  is  employed  in  the  construction  of 
houses ;  and  on  being  split  ftom  one  end  to 
the  other,  forms  large  planks,  which  must, 
however,  be  straightened  the  moment  they 
are  split.  The  walls  and  partitions  of  the 
houses  are  formed  of  the  ribs  of  its  leaves, 
which  have  the  solidity  of  wood,  and  the 
pliability  of  leather,  and  are  fastened  to- 
gether in  a  very  ingenious  manner.  The 
feavcs  form  the  roof,  and  compose  a  thatch 
V^hick  is  preferable  to  ours^    These  leaves 


are  also  used  by  the  natives  for  Uieir  plaCe», 
dishes,  and  cups,  in  which  capacity  thev 
are  made  to  serve  only  once.    In  general, 
Commerson  observes,    that  the   {dants  of 
MadagasGir   difier  essentiaUy   mm  those 
which  grow  on  the  opposite  coast  of  Afirtca. 
This  island  reare  no  horses  or  cimels,  bat 
large  herds  of  oxen,  some  of  which  oome  to 
an  enormous  size,  weighing  seven  or  eight 
hundred  pounds;  also  large  flocks  of  ^ne 
woolled  sheep,  to  which  may  be  added  buffii- 
loes.    MadaflBSCor  is  also  a  stranger  to  the 
elephant,  and  is  happily  exempt  from  the 
ravages  of  the  lion  and  the  tiger ;   but  the 
rivers  swarm  with  crocodiles,  whidi  are  often 
dangerous  to  the  passing  traveller.    There 
are  numerous  birds  unknown  in  Europe, 
distinguished  equally  by  the  beauty  of  their 
plumage  and  the  delicacy  of  their  taste, 
fhe  pheasant,  the  partridge,  the  quail,  the 
pintado,   or  guinea-fowl,  the   wild  duck, 
teals  of  dye  or   six  different  kinds,  the 
black  paroquet,  the  spoonbill,  the  turtle  dove, 
the  green  pigeon,  and  other  species,  aflfonl 
excellent  food  to  Europeans.   To  these  may 
be  added  the  bat,  whieh,  though  so  hideous 
in  appearance,  that  the  very  sight  of  it  ter- 
rifies a  stranger,  yet,  when  this  disgust  is 
overcome,    is   found  more   palatable  tb&n 
our   best  fowls.     The   natives  catch  im- 
mense quantities  both  of  sea  and  fresh  wa- 
ter fish.    The  dorado,  breams  of  diflerent 
kinds,  soles,  pilchards,  herrings,  mackerel, 
oysters,  mussels,  cr^,  and  turtle,  fhmish 
food  in  abundance  to  die  inhabitants  of  the 
sea  coast.    The   rivers   also  supply  ihem 
with  very  fine  eels  and  finesh  vrater  mullets. 
There  are,  however,  on  this  coast  a  number 
of  poisonous  fish,  which  require  the  precau- 
tion, in  all  unknownjpecies,  of  putting  un- 
der the  tongue  a  piece  of  silver,  whii£,  in 
case  of  poison,  b^mes  bladJE. 

The  population  of  Madagascar  is  very 
difiicult  to  estimate,  ifitmi  the  great  number 
of  small  states  into  which  it  is  divided. 
Flacourt  did  not  suppose  it  to  exceed 
1,600,000.  Bochon  heard  it  estimated  tt 
4,000,000,  though  he  considers  this  amount 
to  be  considerably  exaggerated.  These  in- 
habitants are  of  a  considerebie  variety  of 
races,  much  intermingled  with  each  other. 
But  it  is  still  possible  to  discover  the 
race  of  real  negroes,  having  fiat  ftetures  and 
woolly  hair,  as  on  Ae  coast  of  AfKca.  The 
leading  classes,  however,  are  of  various 
shades  of  white  or  olive.  Some  of  thesi; 
claim  their  descent  firom  the  Arabs,  others 
from  the  Jews.  The  fbrmer  profess  tbe 
Mahometan  religion;  and  among  these 
there  are  some  who  report  themselves  to 
have  come  fVom  the  plains  of  Mecca,  and 
daim  a  pre-eminence  over  the  others.  The 
distinctions  of  rank  and  clBssiq>pear  in  Ma- 
dagascar to  be  veiy  strcmgly  marked.    Ai« 
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eorintt  to  their  iiiTthoIogT>   the  ddty 
forno^  from  the  body  of  the  first  man, 
viiije  tdeep,  aeven  females,  whose  posteri- 
to  ttioepecedeiice,  according  to  the  part  of 
dhe  body  from    which   their    respective 
Botberms formed.    The  fenude  ancestor 
•ftbe  RhoaodriuiB  or  first  ckss,  was  fbrm- 
td  iam  the  ^ead ;  that  of  the  Ondeves  or , 
iovoty  from  the  scries  of  the  feet.     The 
JUKHnhians  are  the  nobility  of  the  conn- 
try;  fiom  among  whom  the  sovereign  must 
be  choseo.    They  pique  themselves  also  on 
the  afanoBt  cxclasive  privilege  of  killing 
laimsis,  the  trade  of  butcher  being  in  this 
couDliy  the  most   distinguished  of  any. 
Tins  privilege,  however,  is  in  some  d^;ree 
sbami  by  the  Anacandrians,  the  ofi^)ring 
or'  tlie  Rhoandrians,  with  a  female  of  an 
inferior  class.     The  four  lowest  classes  are 
bhcks;  of  whom  the  lowest  of  all,  the 
OoikTeSp  are  slaves  by  birth.    The  Made- 
cises,  who  are  not  negroes>  are  of  a  com- 
biexion  similar  to  that  of  the  Indians  and 
JloUttoes,  and  have  smooth  hair  like  Euro- 
peans.   Ilieir  foreheads  are  broad  and  open, 
their  lips  thin,  their  general  features  regn- 
hr  and  agreeable.     Their  countenances 
asoally  dtspJar  a  peculiar  character  of  frank- 
ness and  gooa  nature.   They  appear  to  be 
a  thoughtleaSy  gay,  and  voluptuous  people. 
A  natural  want  c^  care,  and  a  genend  apa- 
thy, renders  every  thing  insupportable  to 
ihem  that  rraniies  attention.  .  Sober,  light, 
asd  active,  they  s^nd  the  greater  part  of 
tbdr  time  in  sleeping,  or  in  amusing  them- 
selves.   The  present  is  every  thing  to  them ; 
they  are  whrnly  devoid  of  fiiresight,  and 
have  not  even  the  idea  of  giving  themselves 
aoy  nneaainesa  about  the  future.      This 
|iropensity  to  pleasure  leads  them  to  pay  an 
tttentum  and  deference  to  the  fair  sex, 
\aj  unusual  among    barbarous   nations. 
Their  principal  attention  is  to  please  them; 
and  instead  of  their  being  oppressed,  the 
laiance  of  power  even  inclines  on  their  side. 
Colour  oLoepted,  they  are  handsome,  their 
persons  are  slender  and  genteel,  their  skin 
soft  and  smooth,  teeth  remarkably  white, 
aod  they  have  fine  blue  eyes,  the  pupils  of 
which  are  brown  and  aparkling.    They  ap- 
pear to  be  generally  nappy,  and  in  good 
buoKMir ;  their  lively,  cheerful,  and  equal 
tenper,  m  peculiarly  pleasing  to  Europeans. 
The  natives  exact  strict  re^ird  to  the  ties 
fif  marriage;  but  they  ofier  without  scrunle, 
thrir  daughters  to  strangem.    A  plurality 
<^  wives  is  not  tinoomroon  among  tne  rich, 
but  only  one  is  considered  legal,  and  the 
ifst  viewed  as  concubines.    Rochon  draws 
a  lively  picture  of  the  felicity  enjoyed  by 
the  Madecaases  in  the  conjugal  state.    Tl^ 
ncn,  he  says,  are  always  in  high  mints  in 
the  pRsence  of  their  wives,  and  woenever 
tbey  ipe  them,  begin  to  dance  and  ring. 


When  they  aire  at  war,  the  women  sing  and 
dance  incessantly,  throughout  the  whole 
day,  and  even  a  {Mtrt  of  the  night,  scarcely 
allowing  themselves  time  for  their  meals. 
They  imagine  that  these  continual  dances 
animate  and  increase  the  courace  of  their, 
husbands.  £ven  in  peace  they  begin  dan- 
cing r^ularly  at  sunset.  Their  songs  con- 
sist either  of  panegyrics  or  satires,  imd  ap- 
pear to  make  a  strong  impresrion  on  the. 
q>ectators.  The  Mulecasses  have  litde 
learning ;  and  the  small  tincture  of  it  which 
they  possess,  has  been  introduced  from 
Arabia.  The  Ombiasses  are  at  once  ma- 
gicians, fortune-tellers,  and  phyricians,  and 
mdte  considerable  profit  either  by  serving 
the  public,  or  feeding  their  credulity.  The 
art  of  writing,  however,  has  been  introduw 
ced ;  and  the  Madecaases  even  understand 
the  manufacture  of  paper.  It  is  made  from 
the  Pajnfna  NUotica,  called  by  diem  Son- 
g^  Sanga.  They  pull  off*  with  great  dexte- 
rity the  inner  bark,  divide  it  into  very  thin 
filaments,  which  they  moisten  with  water  ; 
and  having  laid  them  across  each  other,  in 
various  directions,  press  them.  They  are 
then  boiled  in  a  strong  ley  of  ashes,  and  afr 
terwards  pounded  in  a  large  wooden  mor- 
tar, till  they  are  reduced  to  a  paste.  This 
paste  is  wauied  and  drenched  with  water 
upon  a  frame  made  of  bamboos,  in  the 
fonn  of  a  grate.  When  this  operation  is 
finished,  tlie  leaves  are  spread  out  to  dry  in 
the  sun,  and  are  glazed  with  a  decoction  of 
rice  water*    The  pens  are  made  of  bamboo. 

Several  travellers  have  given  an  account 
of  a  race  of  meagre  dwarfe,  called  Kimos, 
inhabiting  a  mountainous  district  in  the 
interior  of  the  island.  One  even  asserts 
that  he  saw  a  female  of  thiaracci  who  was 
considered  very  tall  at  threefeet  seven  inches, 
and  whose  breasts  had  not  the  usual  pro- 
minence. The  existence  of  such  a  race, 
however,  is  altogether  contradicted  by  re«> 
cent  travellers,  and  probably  with  truth  as 
to  any  preternatural  smaUness ;  though  it 
is  still  probable  that  such  a  district  may 
contain,  as  mountainous  tracks  usually  do, 
a  class  of  people  inferior  both  in  size  and 
embonpoint,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  plains. 

Madagascar  appears  to  have  been  scarcely 
at  all  known  to  the  ancients.  It  has  been 
supposed  to  be  obscurely  indicated,  in  the 
Book  de  Mundo  ascribed  to  AristoUe,  under 
the  name  of  Phanbalou,  and  in  the  Peri-* 
plus  of  the  Erythrean  sea,  under  that  of 
Memuthesuu.  The  Arabian  geographers 
seem  to  describe  it  under  the  title  of  Grezirat 
ul  Komr,  or  the  island  of  the  Moon.  Dur- 
ing the  middle  ages,  it  appears  to  have 
fallen,  along  with  all  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  under  the  dominion  of  that  people, 
whose  posterity  form  still  the  l^idiug  dasa 
among  the  inhabitants.     The  Portuguese 
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ill  4bdr  first  voyages  to  India,  passed  so 
jdose  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  that 
they  did  not  discover  Madagascar.  In  1506, 
it  was  visited  by  Tristm  d'Acunha,  but  being 
^und  to  produce  neither  gold,  silver,  nor 
spices,  it  attracted  little  attention.  The 
French,  after  forming  their  important 
settlements  at  Bourbon  and  Mauritius,  had 
their  attention  attracted  to  Madagascar,  as 
a  place  whence  these  islands  might  be  pro- 
visioned. They  formed  several  settlementa 
in  different  parts  of  the  island,  but  were 
repeatedly  driven  out  in  a  disastrous  man- 
ner, by  tne  hostility  of  the  natives.  The 
most  celebrated  was  that  attempted  by 
count  Benyonosky,  in  the  north-west  ex- 
tremity; but  that  daring  adventurer  was 
killed  in  .a  war  with  the  natives,  in  which 
he  had  involved  himself.  Their  most  per- 
manent establishment  was  at  Fort  Dauphin 
in  the  south-eastern  quarter.  It  fell  along 
with  Bourbon  and  Mauritius;  and  we  are  not 
aware  that  the  £nglish  have  ever  attempted 
to  form  any  settlement.  The  coasts,  bow- 
ever,  are  frequented  by  their  vessels  ffoing 
to  India,  particularly  those  destined  for 
Bombay,  which  pass  through  the  channel 
of  Mosambique,  between  Madagascar  and 
the  continent.  The  most  commodious  porta 
on  this  side  of  the  island,  are  St  Augus- 
tine's bay  and  Bembatook,  at  each  of 
which  provisions  and  refreshments  of  the 
verv  hest  quality  may  be  procured  at  a 
moaerate  rate.  On  the  eastern  coast,  the 
most  frequented  place  is  Poul  ^oiiit,  where 
the  supply  is  also  good. 

Rocnon  enumerates  foiurteen  provinces, 
or  rather  small  districts,  occupied  by  the 
different  petty  tribes  by  whom  M<ju1agascar 
is  oocupiol.  All  the  northern  part  of  the 
western  coast  is  occupied  by  the  kingdom 
;  of  the  Seclaves,  the  most  important  in  the 
island;  while  the  southern  part  of  the  same 
coast  is  called  the  province  of  the  bay  of 
St  Augustine.  On  the  eastern  coast  are 
the  Andrantsaies,  the  Antasimes,  the 
Ancoves,  the  Ancayes,  the  BetaUmenes, 
the  Ambanivoules,  the  Antavarts,  and  other 
tribes,  of  whom  an  account  will  be  found 
in  this  work,  under  their  proper  heads. 

Ma  DAG  H,  a  village  near  the  coast  of  Al- 
giers, SO  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Aian. 

Maoah,  a  sn^all  town  of  Sebtan,  in 
Persia,  24  miles  S.  of  Zareng. 

Majdai.ema  River.    See  Magdalena. 

Madalena  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  south  coast  of 
Chiloe.    Lat.  44.  15.  S. 

Madalena,  La,  Bay  of,  a  bay  on  the 
west  coast  of  California.  Long.  947.  66.  £. 
Lat.  24.  &S.  N. 

Madalxna,  La,  an  island  in  the  South- 
ern Pacific  ocean,  about  11  leagues  in  cir- 
cuit.   It  was  s^n  by  Meodana,  the  Spa- 


niflih  navigator,  who  having  quarrelled  with 
the  inhabitants,  cruelly  destroyed  and  dia« 
persed  a  great  body  of  them  in  their  canoes, 
by  firing  on  them  with  cannon  and  mus« 
quetry.  According  to  the  account  ot  the 
Spaniards,  the  part  which  they  reconnoit- 
re, presents  a  bold  coast  of  a  beautitbl  as- 
pect :  the  land  near  the  sea-shore  is  elevat- 
ed, though  commanded  by  several  moun- 
tains. The  habitations  are  dispersed  in  the 
vallies.  The  harbour  is  situated  on  the 
south  coast.  It  was  thought  that  the  island 
must  be  well  peopled;  for,  independently 
of  the  considerable  number  of  inhabitants 
who  came  out  to  meet  the  ships,  the  beach 
appeared  to  be  covered  with  them.  Long. 
141.  9.  15.  W.    Lat.  10.  26,  30.  S. 

Maoalbna,  La,  a  small  island  near  the 
north  coast  of  Sardinia.  Long.  9.  35.  £. 
Lat.  41.  15.  N. 

Ma  DALEY,  a  parish  of  England^  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Population  1018.  5^  miles  W. 
by  S.from  Newcastle-under-Line. 

Madame,  a  small  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  France,  situated  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Charente  and  the  island  of  Oleron. 

Madams  Isle  forms  the  north-east 
side  of  the  Gut  of  Canso,  as  you  enter  from 
the  southvesst,  and  is  opposite  to  the  east- 
em  extremity  of  Nova  ^tia.  The  north 
point  of  the  island  lies  14  miles  south  of 
8t  Peter's  harbour,  in  Cape  Breton  island. 
The  isles  de  Madame  are  dependent  on 
Cape  Breton  island. 

Madame  Isles,  small  islands  of  Canada, 
in  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  of  lake 
St  Peter,  belonging  to  government.  They 
are  very  low,  but  are  clothed  with  good 
timber ;  they  abound  also  with  wild  fowl. 

Madamut,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Nile,  10  miles 
S.S.W.ofKous. 

Madan,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  in  Prince  Ernest's  sound. 
Long.  Ssas.  6.  £.    T^t.  56.  22.  N. 

Madauas,  a  town  of  the  inferior  of  Hun- 
gary, in  Great  Kumania.  Population  3200. 
38  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Debrecxin. 

Madabavan,  a  village  of  Fez,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  iron  mines,  not  fiir  ftom 
Mount  Atlas. 

Madban,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
ofBahar.   Long.  85.  21.  £.    Lat.  86. 25.  N. 

Madbury,  a  towndiip  of  the  United 
States,  in  Strafibrd  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire.    Population  582. 

MArPALONi,  a  considerable  town  of  Ita- 
ly, in  the  north-west  part  of  the  kinatlom 
of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  di  LavoPO.  Popu- 
lation 10,400,  employed  partly  in  manuiikc^ 
ture,  and  partly  in  trading  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  surrounding  district  10  miles 
S.  £.  of  Capua,  and  13  N.  £.  of  Naples. 

Masdsrty,   a  par^h  of  Scotlandj^  i^ 
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Pddhibti^  Denr  the  head  of  the  vale  of 
btnthcnb    PbpnktioD  708. 

yUnn,  JLocH,  an  extensive  ann  of  the 
M.  M  tlie  cut  eoMi  of  North  Uist^  afod- 

MAaAifON,  a  ooanty  of  the  United  Sutes, 
ii.  (Korgk  Chief  town,  Duiielaville.  Mad- 
«i«o  tpriiigi  fie  in  this  county,  S  miles 
frcd  Ihoidaville,  and  18  N.  of  Athens. 
Tbewfttenaie  chalybeate,  and  are  much 
morttdtn. 

.VlAOMtaw,  aooonty  of  the  United  States, 
ic  the  AlAbnna  territory.  The  chief  town 
!« iiooufille. 

MisiNiON,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  tile  state  of  New  Yorl^,  erected  from 
( bfOiiQgo  countv,  in  1806.  It  is  bounded 
certb  tiid  nortn-easterly  by  Oneida  lake 
afii  CDOBty,  cast  by  about  10  miles  of  Ot- 
ttpo  county,  sooth  by  Chenango  county, 
»rst  bf  shout  4  miles  on  Cortlandt  county, 
u.d  ii  on  Onondaga  county.  The  area 
i>  ftlC  square  miles,  or  394,840  acres.  Situ- 
ik  J  between  48^  43*  and  43^  18'  N.  latitude. 
iht  sar&ee  of  this  county  is  but  moderate- 
I5  uneven  in  the  south  part ;  the  northern 
put  is  <)mte  lerel.  Its  manufactures  are  of 
oodderafale  importance.  A  large  propor- 
&JQ  of  the  inhabitanta  are  husbandmen,  and 
n  sends  S  members  to  the  house  of  as- 
idDbly.    Population  85,144. 

Masihso>,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
tti  a  centrd  comity  of  the  state  of  Virginia, 
kwDikd  north-east  by  Culpepper  county, 
Muh  by  OrsD^  eonnty,  aiMi  west-north- 
vni  by  Shenandoah  county.  Peculation 
*^i,  of  which  3970  are  slaves. 

MAsnisoir  a  county  of  the  United 
^uks,  m  Ohio,  west  of  Franklin  county. 
PjpobtioD  1 603.    London  is  the  chief  town. 

MAonisoN,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
IS  the  territory  of  the  Illinois.  Edwardfr- 
Yilfe  is  the  duef  town. 

M  AODiaoH,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
b  Kentucky.  Population  in  1815,  15,540, 
tikliiding  3037  slaves.  Richmond  is  the 
ditt  town. 

Madduon,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
K  the  state  of  Ohia    Population  in  1815, 

Minnisoir,  a  poet  town  of  the  United 
Sutts,  and  capital  of  Morgan  county, 
(itioigia.  It  is  a  flourishing  town,  and  con* 
tiins  a  conrt*houae,  &c.    Population  889. 

Maodisom,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
uMi  the  chief  town  of  Jefierson  county,  in 
iW  luteof  Ohio.  It  is  situated  on  the 
Ohio,  so  nules  below  Vevay,  and  contains 
bdaetn  $0  and  70  houses. 

Maodisow,  a  leeeotly  established  town 
of  the  Coiled  States,  in  Indiana. 

MADnisoy,  a  towaahip  of  the  United 
Ststo,  mi  cspital  of  Blectooe  county.  Ten* 
POKe,  1«9  miles  W.  of  Knoxviilo. 


MAnntsoN,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Somerset  county,  Maine.  Popu- 
lation 686.  8i],  Ot*  Maddison  county,  New 
York.  Population  9Q^9.  Sd,  4th,  5th,  Of 
Amherst  county,  of  Morgan  county,  of 
Maddison  county,  Virginia.  6th,  Of  Geau« 
ga  county,  Ohio,  on  Lake  Erie.  7th,  Of  Co- 
lumbiana county,  Ohia  Popiilation  539. 
8th,  Of  Gallia  county,  Ohio.  Population  1 7u. 
9th,  Of  Guernsey  county,  Ohio.  Population 
840.  loth,  Ot"^  Highlantl  county,  Ohio. 
Population  430.  II th,  Of  Knox  county, 
Ohio.  Population  139.  18th,  Of  Mont- 
gomery county,  Ohio.  Population  486. 
13th,  Of  Muskingum  county,  Ohio.  Po- 
pulation 1118.  1 4th,  Of  Pickaway  county, 
Ohio.  Population  406.  15th,  Of  Scioto 
county,  Ohio.  Population  307.  I6th,  Of 
Clark  county,  Indiana.  Population  1818. 
17  th,  Of  Knox  county,  Indiana.  Popula- 
tion 349.  18th,  Of  Hamilton  county,  Ohio. 
MaoDisoN's  River,  one  of  the  three 
forks  which  unite  to  form  the  Missouri, 
near  its  source,  so  called  in  honour  of  pre- 
sident Maddison,  by  captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  by  whoTn  this  hitherto  unknown 
conniry  was  first  explored  in  the  year  1806. 
The  point  of  confluence  is  8848  miles  ftom 
the  month  of  the  Missouri,  in  Lat.  45.  88. 
34.  N. 

MAnnisoNVTi.LB,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Chefuncu, 
two  miles  above  its  entrance  into  lake  Poo- 
chartrain,  and  about  86  miles  south-east  of 
New  Orleans,  'i'his  place  has  not  yet  at- 
tained much  importance  in  point  of  wealth 
and  population,  but  is  unquestionably  des- 
tined to  become  a  great  commercial  city. 
It  is  favourably  situated  for  the  coasting 
and  West  India  trades,  having  about  two  . 
days  sail  in  going  out,  and  about  two  weeks 
in  coming  in,  the  advantage  of  New  Or- 
leans. It  lies  more  convenient  for  the  ne- 
cessary supplies  and  materials  for  repairing 
and  building  vessels ;  and  such  are  the  local 
advantages  of  this  place,  that  government 
have  fixed  on  the  site  of  a  navy-yard  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Chefuncti,  where  the  keel 
of  a  light  frigate  was  laid  down  in  1818,  in- 
tended for  the  defence  of  the  lakes.  It  is 
believed  to  be  a  more  healthful  situation, 
ahd  less  infected  with  musquetoes,  than 
New  Orleans.  87  miles  N.  of  New  Orleans. 
Mad£,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  with 
900  inhabitanto.    8  miles  N.  of  Bred^ 

MAnsiRA,  a  considerable  uid  impRrtant 
island,  sitoated  off  the  western  coast  of 
Africa.  There  is  a  report  of  its  having; 
been  very  early  visited  by  an  English  ves^ 
sd,  having  on  board  a  gentleman  of  the 
name  of  Macham,  who,  with  a  French 
lady  to  whom  he  was  attached,  was  acci« 
dently  left  behind,  and  hovh  died  therti. 
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Wliatevar  tmth  there  may  be  in  this  tradi- 
tton,  the  Portuguese  were  certainly  the 
fint  who  made  any  permanent  settlement 
liere.  Don  Henry  of  Portugal,  at  the  very 
commencement  of  that  brilliant  career  of 
diseovery,  which  terminated  in  the  circum- 
navigation of  Africa,  and  the  passage  to  In- 
dia by  the  cape,  learned  the  existence  of 
Madeura.  The  first  landing  was  made  in 
1419;  and  in  1431,  iie  sent  Tristan  Tes- 
aora,  and  Gonsalvo  Zarco,  with  a  colony,  to 
take  possession  of  the  island.  ^They  divid- 
ed it  into  two  districts,  Machico  and  Fun- 
dial,  and  began  to  bring  it  into  a  state  of 
cultivation.  Its  progress,  however,  is  said 
to  have  been  seriously  retarded  by  a  great 
fire  which  was  kindled  among  the  forests 
with  which  the  island  was  covered,  and 
vhidi  eontinued  to  rage  for  five  or  six 
years>  laying  waste  repeatedly  the  habi- 
tations which  the  colonists  had  erected. 
When,  however,  it  was  at  length  extin- 
guished, the  ashes  had  so  for  increased  the 
natural  fertility  of  the  ground,  that  its  pro- 
duce aoon  became  very  valuable.  The  first 
staple  was  sugar,  in  which  Madeira  was  for 
iome  time  unrivalled ;  but  after  it  was  cul- 
tivated on  so  great  a  scale  iii  the  West  In- 
dieSy  it  ceased  to  be  equally  profitable,  and 
the  colonists  betook  themselves  to  the  pro- 
dociion  of  wine,  which  became  more  and 
nore  profitable,  in  consequence  of  the  in- 
creasing demand  for  it  in  Britain  and  her 
colonies ;  and  it  is  now  the  object  of  a  very 
extensive  trade.  The  commerce  of  Ma- 
deira has  long  been  considered  of  im- 
Iwrtante  to  this  oountrv;  and  in  1801, 
when  it  was  apprehended  that  France  might 
tttempt  to  seisEe  upon  it,  was  taken  tempo- 
rary possession  of  by  a  British  squadron,  but 
.was  restored  at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  In 
.1807»  however,  when  the  Portuguese  go- 
vctnmeilt  were  compelled  to  emigrate  to 
Brasil^  Britain  again  occupied  the  island 
m  trust  for  her  ally,  and  in  that  capacity 
has  since  continued  to  hold  it. 

Madeira  consists  altogether  of  a  collection 
€f  lofty  monntainsi  the  highest  of  which 
rises  upwards  of  3000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  On  the  declivity  of  these  moun- 
tains, all  the  productions  of  the  island  are 
raiaed.  The  lower  slopes  are  covered  with 
▼ines,  the  loftier  summits  with  forests  of 
pine  and  chesnut.  A  great  part  of  the  sides 
of  the  hills  consists  of  abrupt  and  precipit- 
ous jpcks,  commonly  supposed  to  be  of  vol- 
canirformation.  Most  of  the  rocks  along 
the  coast  are  composed  of  a  white  kva.  In 
ascending,  quartz  and  schistose  substances 
begin  to  prevail ;  but  Mr  Barrow  found  at 
the  summit,  the  crater  of  an  extinguished 
volcano.  To  the  traveller  who  penetrates 
4nto  the  interior  of  the  vollies  and  glend, 
nothing  can  be  wore  picturesque  than  thp 


varied  foms  of  the  rocks,  the  brUliuitf) 
dure  with  which  they  are  dothed^  1 
streams  which  gUtter  among  them,  mi  I 
country  houses,  churches,  and  monastari 
which  are  placed  in  the  most  striking  «< 
ations.  In  cultivating  the  vine,  the  n 
usual  mode  is  to  train  it,  by  a  netwoik 
bamboo,  to  walls  about  five  £eet  hig^  j 
some  places  it  is  fastened,  as  in  LomlMd 
to  trees ;  but  there  are  parts  of  the  i 
where  it  is  necessary  to  prop  up  the  hillod 
where  it  is  planted,  by  sume  waUs,  in  ski 
to  retain  the  vegetable  earth.  The  ti 
gatherer  takes  the  tenth  part  of  the  wim 
the  cellar;  the  rest  is  divided  between  I 

Sroprietor  and^hc  farmer.  The  isleil 
uces  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  ;  but  ia  H 
small  quantity,  that  two*-dlirdi  of  theil 
sumption  of  grain  must  be  drawn  ftonil 
Aaores,  and  from  America.  The  i^l 
now  produced  is  only  of  a  coarse  spede%^ 
the  use  of  the  inferior  dasaes  oif  sodi 
The  pasture  is  so  soanty,  as  only  to  ad 
tain  a  very  small  number  of  cows,  wU 
renders  milk  and  butter  scarce,  and  dji 
of  luxury.  A  few  oxen  are  idso  enfli) 
in  the  dty ;  but  the  mule  is  the  most  ofll 
mon  of  beasts  of  burden.  The  esvii 
people  bring  in  their  wine  on  smsll  M% 
in  which  a  cavity  is  made  sufficient  tad 
tain  the  pipe,  but  nothing  more.  Then 
ged  and  irregular  nature  of  the  oool 
scarcely  admits  the  use  of  any  ipeoK^ 
wheel  carriage ;  and  in  1795,  there  isd 
not  to  have  been  above  a  single  jfbtd 
kept  in  FunchaL  A  few,  however,  d 
small  breed  of  saddle  horses,  are  kept  hfi 
inhabitants.  There  are  plenty  of  m 
and  still  more  of  hogs,  which,  being  m 
ed  to  run  wild,  acquire  a  taste  of  V0 
the  rabbit  also  is  very  common  in  the  i 
iainous  districts.  No  other  wild  am 
known  on  the  island.  It  is  also  free  4| 
insects,  and  from  all  venomous  repfli 
but  there  are  myriads  of  lizards,  wmdhl 
the  vineyards,  gardens,  and  even  i 
houses,  and  which  pierce  and  suck  the] 
fined  grape.  Bees  are  very  commoBi  I 
in  the  vallies  and  hills  covered  with  aiM 
tic  herbs,  produce  a  honev  so  ddicatCf  i 
it  is  sent  to  Spain  as  the  most  vd«ii 
present. 

The  population  of  Madeira  is  estimii 
by  Mr  Barrow  at  dO,OUO,  which  is  |^ 
bably  correct,  though  some  estimates  it 
ittol10,0«a,  or  even  to  150,000.  Ail 
island  is  reckoned  only  alxmt  54  vBokB 
length,  and  21  in  breadth,  whidi  willd 
about  11 00  square  miles,  and  a  density  ^ 
to  the  square  mile,  this  is  a  consiMM 
population  fiv  a  colony,  and  a  oountiy 
rocks.  Negro  slaverv  is  not  permittea 
this  island,  so  that  tne  body  of  4he  pci| 
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of  lUu  Kke  most  tnonntaineen,  are 
heildij  iDa  liigorDUs.  In  one  respect^  how- 
ewer,  tiny  Aew  a  rudeness  which  helongs 
only  to  die  leatt  advanced  state  of  dvilisiH 
tion.  Tkt  fleteresl  laboon  iOte  Arown  upou 
tb(  veabr  sex,  particolariy  that  of  collect* 
inc  M,  ooDsisting  of  plants  and  shruhs, 
nifdh  flu  only  be  obtained  by  climbing 
nd  doeendifig  rocks>  and  which  they  must 
tha  anj  home  on  their  backs.  Amid  the 
aboBfimce  mhkh  covers  the  territory,  the 
poorer  dnses  live  in  a  state  of  extreme  po- 
flirty,  sod  can  often  wfdi  difficulty  procure 
the  neeeanries  of  life.  Whole  families  of 
liirty  and  hungry  poor  live  often  in  houses, 
nch  as  aie  in  Europe  considered  a  suitable 
•iiode  lor  pigs.  Be^^ry  accordingly  pre- 
foil  in  an  extraordinary  degree,  and  8p« 
pears  to  erdte  no  feeling  of  disgrace ;  on 
tbc  contrary,  the  singular  custom  prevails, 
of  pottiiigVin  their  best  clothes  when  they 
ire  going  to  beg.  Their  chief  dependence 
tor  food  is  upon  the  forests  of  chesnuu 
vbidi  grow  upon  the  higher  parts  of  the 
nmntBios.  The  coarseness  of  their  dress, 
thdr  gloomy  looks,  their  meagre  figure, 
tiwir  long  black  hair,  give  their  physiogno- 
nya  character  of  fierceness,  which  is  be- 
lied by  the  politeness  and  courtesy  of  their 
BUttDen.  The  middling  Class  in  the  city 
isdothedin  black.  The  Portpuese  gen- 
try live  in  a  proud  and  retired  manner,  as- 
iodating  litUe  widi  the  English,  or  with 
■tnngenL  The  poverty  which  prevails  in 
the  eountiT  does  not  at  all  .appear  in  the 
edi&xs  and  establishments  dedicated  to  the 
Cediolic  idiglon.  The  dty  abounds  in 
dmrehes;  aiM  in  the  country,  at  every 
fiily  yards  is  fimnd  a  chapdi.  Many  of 
these  are  handsomely  built,  and  wdl  sup- 
plied with  veapela  and  ornaments  of  gold 
iB<l  silver.  A  late  traveller  found  it  quite 
iaipOBihle  to  make  the  natives  in  general 
nnsder  the  Protestant  and  the  Cathdic  as 
beii^  of  the  same  species.  In  the  city, 
the  most  opulent  part  of  the  inhabitants 
(onsiits  of  British  merchants,  established 
there  fbr  Ae  wine  trade.  These  live  in  a 
{piendid  hospitality,  which  is  shewn  to  all 
<tr2A«eTs  who  are  ilimiahed  with  any  kind 
•f  intraductioB  to  them.  It  is  upon  them 
tl»  that  the  Portuguese  poor  chiefly  depend 
fir  the  alms  whidi  they  receive. 

The  commerce  of  the  island  consists  d- 
n»st  entirely  in  the  export  of  its  wine,  the 
ildoasd  for  which  is  considerahie  in  9d- 
tOD,  and  still  more  in  all  her  colonies  and 
settlements.  The  annual  amount  is  reckon- 
t^  from  U,000  to  17^000  pipes.  The  best 
i*  thrt  called  London  particular  Ma- 
^^ ;  the  second,  which  is  inferior,  is 
oQed  London  market;  the  third  is  that 
ntitsd  to  ifae  India  market;  the  fourth  is 
^  tht  New  Ymk  nuiket ;  ^oid  there  is  a 


fifth,  and  still  inferior  kind,  which  itr  cafieA 
cargo.  There  are  also  four  odier  spe- 
cies, of  each  of  which  a  limited  quantity  is 
made^  caUed  genial,  sweet  malmsey,  dry 
malmsey,  and  tinto  or  red  wine.  The 
prices  of  these  wines  have  experienced  an 
extraordinary  rise  within  the  last  twenty^* 
five  years.  That  of  the  beat  kind,  or  Lon- 
don particular,  has  since  1?93  been  at  the 
following  rates  per  pipe : 

1793,     L.35  1806,     L.4i 

1797,  S7  1810,         50 

1798,  4S  1811,         54 
^  These  are  for  the  wine  when  new;  if  old^ 

it  is  charged  higher,  according  to  the  time 
it  has  been  kept.  The  quantity  of  wine 
exported  to  the  East  Indies,  is  estimated  l^ 
a  somewhat  vague  calculation,  to  amount  to 
above  6000  pipes.  Fully  the  same  quan«i 
tity  is  now  imported  into  Britain  for  home 
consumption,  and  nearly  3000  is  taken  oflT 
by  the  Americans. 

For  the  wines  imported  by  Engktid  for 
her  own  use,  and  that  of  her  settlements  in 
the  East  Inrlies,.  the  returns  consist  of  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  commodities.  She 
supplies  almost  every  article  of  clothing, 
household-fiimiture,  and  ornament;  also 
some  of  provision,  particularly  herrii^;8^ 
dried  fish,  and  potatoes.  The  amount, 
which  in  1793  did  not  exceed  L.35^697, 
had  risen  in  1809,  to  L.518,148,  of  which 
nine-tenths  consist  of  British  manufactures. 
The  Americans  also  imnort  provisional 
lumber.  Sec,  to  the  value  or  about  590,000 
dollars.  The  duty  on  Madeina  wine  in 
England,  when  imported  in  British  vessels, 
amounts  to  L.96.  ISs.  6^%d.  per  tun ;  on 
which,  when  exported  to  the  East  Indies 
and  China,  a  drawback  is  allowed  of 
L.86.  ak  per  tun. 

For  vessels  stopping  at  Madeim,  prov|« 
sions  and  refreshments  are  exorbitantly 
dear.  Beef  and  mutton  are  fhim  Is.  Sd. 
to  Is.  6d-  per  lb.  and  of  very  indifierent 
quality.  Fdwls  equally  bad,  cost  a  Spa- 
nish dollar  each.  rVuit  and  vegetables  are 
equally  ill  supplied.  The  prorisioDs  and 
water  are  sent  off  in  boats. 

Adjacent  to  Madeira  is  Porto  Saato^  a 
small  island,  rather  high,  and  with  a  good 
roadstead;  and  the  Desertas,  wlHcfa,  as 
their  name  imports,  are  uninhabited.  These, 
with  Madeira  itself,  compose  the  group  of 
the  Madeiras.  Funchal,  the  capital,  is  ki 
Long.  17.  6.  W.  Lat.  3«.  31.  N. 

Madela,  a  villdge  of  Palestine,  19^  miles 
8.  £.  of  Jerusalem. 

MABELsr  Market,  a  market  town  6f 
England,  in  Shropshire,  situate  near  the 
Severn,  about  two  miles  east  from  the  cele* 
brated  iron  bridge,  near  Coalbrookdali^. 
From  ancient  buildings  and  reoords,  it 
appears  to  bo  a  place  of  som^  aiui^ty; 
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Mid  n  particulurly  celebrated  far  hav- 
ing  afionled  ref\ige  to  Cbarles  II.  iii  his 
flight  after  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The 
hern  in  which  he  ms  concealed,  is 
still  preserved.  The  church  is  a  nest 
and  comniodioin  edifice :  it  was  re- 
built and  opened  in  17i)7.  There  are  be- 
aides,  three  Methodist  chapels,  a  RoH»n 
Catholic  and  a  Quaker's  meeting-^ouse. 
The  iron  trade  is  carried  on  here  to  a  consi- 
derable extent  For  the  benefit  of  trade,  a  ca- 
nal has  been  cut  through  the  parish,  fi^oni 
Ketley  iron- works  to  the  river  Severn,  a  dis- 
tance of  8  or  d  miieB ;  and  whidi  commu- 
nicates with  the  Shrewsbury  canal.  The 
iron  bridge  over  the  Severn  is  near  to  the 
xomantic  village  of  Coalbrookdale,  and  was 
erected  in  the  year  17B0.  It  is  100  feet 
apan,  and  40  feet  high ;  and  contains  375 
tons  of  metal.  Population  of  the  parish, 
^76.  13  miles  £.  of  Shrewsbury,  and 
148  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  S.  28.  W. 
Lat  52.  38.  N. 

Maden,  a  tovim  of  Armenia,  on  the  Ti- 
^s,  so  named  from  the  copper  and  iron 
nines  in  its  vicinity.  It  occupies  a  most 
singular  position,  surrounded  on  every  side 
by  Ueak  and  barren  mountains  of  great 
.elevation,  and  overlooking  a  prodigious 
chasm,  through  which  the  Tigris  forces  a 
passage.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dig  to  any 
<»nsiderable  depth,  as  the  ores  are  generally 
ibund  on  the  surface  of  the  rocks.  Copper 
and  iron  are  tlie  metals  procured  in  the 
greatest  abundance;  but  silver  and  gold 
nave  also  been  found.  These  mines  yield  a 
handsome  revenue  to  the  porte,  and  are 
under  the  management  of  a  pacha,  inde- 
pendent of  that  of  Diarbekir.  60  miles  N. 
ofDiarbekir. 

Madeba,  a  large,  abundant,  and  navi- 
gable river  of  Peru.  It  rises  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Chuquisaca,  in  the  province  of  Chai^- 
cas ;  it  runs  an  east  course  to  Santa  Cruz 
de  la  Sierra,  with  the  names  of  La  Plata, 
Chuquisaca,  Cachimavo,  and  Guapay ;  and 
turns  its  course  nordn  to  enter  the  Mara- 
non  or  Amasons,  with  the  name  of  La  Ma- 
dera, or  Wood,  on  account  of  the  vast  quan- 
tities it  carries  down  with  its  current ;  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  of  those  which  enter 
the  aforesaid  river.  It  abounds  in  exqui- 
site fish ;  and  on  its  shores  are  found  nu- 
merous idligators.  It  raters  the  Amazons, 
in  Lat  3.  24. 18.  S. 

Madera,  a  small  island,  close  to  the 
porth  coast  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo. 

Madfune,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
ihe  site  of  the  ancient  Abydos.  12  miles 
^.S.W.ofGirge. 

Mauiam,  or  MiDiAW,  a  village  of  Heds- 
jas,  in  Arabia,  near  the  head  of  the  Red 
/wa.  It  appears  to  have  been  the  ancient 
fapital  of  t)ie  Midionites,  a  people  celebrat- 
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ed  in  scripture  history ;  but  is  now  ioooosi 
double.    20  miles  N.  of  Moilah. 

Madighery,  a  town  and  fortress  of  tM 
south  of  India,  belonging  to  the  rajah  i 
Mysore.  On  diedownfidlof  the  Bganagd 
sovereigns,  it  came  into  possession  of  a  Hid 
doo  polygar  fiimily,  who  retained  it  for  i 
long  period,  till  conquered  by  one  of  tl^ 
Mysore  rajahs.  Bulwnnt  Row,  a  Mahra^ 
ta  general,  besiq^  it  for  Gve  months  with| 
out  effect.  Long.  77.  15.  £.  Lat.  13 
33.  N. 

Madioreshy,  a  fortress  of  the  south  o| 
India,  belonging  to  the  rajah  of  Mysonj 
It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and  is  a  place  o\ 
considerable  strength.  At  the  foot  of  th^ 
rock  there  is  a  fortified  tovm,  containing 
about  200  houses  built  of  stone.  Thi^ 
place  originally  belonged  to  a  Hindoo  fsj 
mily,  and  is  named  after  one  of  the  ladiei 
who  immolated  herself  on  her  husband'^ 
tomb,  a  practice  very  rare  in  this  part  of  th^ 
country ;  in  consequence  of  which  Madi^J 
heshy  was  for  a  long  period  governed  b^ 
females.  They  were,  however,  subdued 
by  one  of  the  Mysore  rajahs.  Long^.  77, 
16.  £.  Lat.  IS.  48.  N. 

Madinoa,  a  river  of  America,  in  the 
isthmus  of  Darien,  which  runs  into  tbe 
Spanisli  Main,  Long.  78.  48.  £•  Lat  9. 
22.  N.      ^ 

Madir,  a  small  Abyssinian  seaport,  situ- 
ated in  the  bay  of  Amphila. 

Maoiran,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  .Upper  Pyrenees,  on  the  fiergors. 
Population  1000. 

Madjar,  Maujak,  or  Amoul  OvtsA,  a 
great  lake  of  Siberia,  in  the  government  of 
Tomsk,  surrounded  by  high  mountains^ 
woods,  and  containing  many  isles.  Tbe 
sturgeons  in  this  lake  are  of  enormous  mag- 
nitude ;  and  the  martins  and  zibdins  on 
its  banks,  produce  the  most  beautiful  furs 
in  aH  Siberia. 

M  AOLET,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Here- 
fordshire, 7  miles  W.  by  S.  firom  Hmford. 
Population  881. 

Madois,  St,  a  parish  of  Scothwd,  is 
Perthshire.     Population  312. 

Madona,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
rean,  5  miles  S.  W.  of  NysarL  Long.  26. 
49.  £.  Lat  36.  31.  N. 

Madoo,  a  small  island  in  the  £astem 
seas.    Long.  122.  18.  E.  Lat  7.  31.  S. 

Madrague,  a  small  island  on  the  south- 
east coast  of  Prance,  in  the  Meditemnean, 
belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Moudis 
of  the  Rhone. 

Madras  Territory.  In  a  work  of  rh« 
nature,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detail  the 
various  political  events  which  have  increasw 
the  territory  of  Madras,  from  s  barren  slip 
of  knd  of  5  mUes  in  length,  to  tlie  extent 
of  a  yery  large  and  populous  kiogdow,  ^^'^ 
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vukn  IB  kngth,  but  of  disproporUoDate 
tpadiL  The  fint  aceeKion  it  received 
%s  BOMii  the  Jagier,  a  districl  of  108  miles 
im  ka^  \if  47  in  breadth,  whidi  was  ob- 
iHwdfinan  Mohainmed  Alj,  tbe  nabob  of 
r  Ike  OiMtic,  in  1750,  in  return  for  ser- 
I  Roddtd  to  him  and  his  iather,  by 
Sfit  India  company.  The  next  addi- 
it  obtained,  was  the  five  provinces, 
tbe  Northern  Circars,  procured 
tbe  Great  Mogul  by  Lord  Olive,  in 
During  tbe  wars  with  Tippoo  Sul- 
^^  SEverd  districts  were  added,  and  some 
eesam  from  the  Nizam;  finally  the 
of  the  Camstic  was  taken  possession 
by  the  British  in  ISOl,  except  a  small 
ancned  to  the  Nabob  Azeem  al 
fbr  his  private  estate,  the  British 
^  to  protect  him  and  the  country 
all  enemies.  The  reasons  assigned 
this  tnnokction  were  extremely  futile 
mniece^snry,  as  state  necessity  would 
been  a  much  bettir  and  more  worthy 
fbr  depriving  the  nabob  of  his  power, 
coontrits  subject  to  the  presidency  of 
St  George,  or  Madras,  comprehend 
/  tbe  whole  of  India  south  of  the 
•^Kistnah,  and  the  extensive  province 
bminattd  the  Northern  Circars ;  within 
hoe  boundaries,  however,  there  are  stiU 
native  princes,  who  collect  the  reve- 
and  exercise  a  certain  degree  of  an- 
ity  m  their  respective  states ;  but  with 
to  external  polities,  are  wholly 
ton  the  British  government,  are 
by  a  military  force,  and  pay  a 
annual  tribute.    1  hese  princes  are  the 

KE  of  Myaore,  Travancore,  and  Cochin, 
rest  of  the  countrv  is  under  the  im- 
isfee  jurisdiction  of  the  governor  and 
cii  at  Madras ;  and  for  the  better  ad- 
iaiitntion  of  justice,  and  collection  of  the 
toe,  has  been  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
ig  districts,  viz.  Arcot,  Bellary,   Ca- 
Cbingleput,   Chittore,   Coimbatoor^ 
bnbaeonum,  Cuddipah,  Ganjam,   Gun- 
Mr,   Madras,    Madura,    Malabar  North, 
bUbtr  South,  Masulip&tam,  Nellore,  Ra- 
ibifitindry,  Salem,  Seringapatam,  Tanjore, 
ramevelly,  Tritcfainopoly,  VerdacheUum, 
Md  Vlagapatam,  over  each  of  which  there 
Im  Enmpean  ju^e,  and  a  collector,  with 
ym reqiaisite  establishments.   There  are  also 
iitv  taorincial  courts  of  circuit  and  appeal, 
;l0VDi^  the  above  mentioned  Judges  are 
liAerdinate,  and  a  supreme  court  of  appeal 
^Miooary  at  Madras,  consisting  of  four 
liips,  sdected  firom  the  company's  civil 
'^  ttnants.    The  commerce  of  tlie  company 
^fc  cmied  on  by  a  certain  number  of  their 
M  ftnrants,  denominated  presidents,  each 
tfafiooi  have  the  saperiutendance  of  afac- 
<"yiB  diferent  parts  ci  the  country,  and 
"""^  titoocdera  from  tbe  board  of  trade. 


The  revenues  of  Madras  arise  nrincipany 
from  the  hind,  which  is  considered  through* 
oat  India  generally,  as  the  propert^r  of  co- 
vermnenti    They  alao  derive  considerable 
sums  from  the  customs,  excise,  and  poat« 
office ;  but  the  charges  exceed  the  receinto 
by  above  L.500,000  per  annum,  which  de« 
f)ciency  falls  upon  Bengal,  and  is  paid  by 
bills  drawn  by  the  government  on  Calcut* 
ta.    The  situation  of  the  natives  has  been 
much  ameliorated,  aince  they  have  been 
taken  under  the  protection  or  the  British. 
Agriculture  and  commerce  have  consequent- 
ly increased ;  and  it  is  hoped,  that  in  a  few 
years,  Madras  will  support  itself. 
.  Madsas,  called  by  the  natives  CirEir« 
KAPATAM,  a  celebrated  city  and  fbrtress 
of  the  south  of  India,  and  the  capital  of  the 
British  possessions  in  that  quarter.    It  was 
founded  in  tbe  year  1640,  on  a  small  terri- 
tory five  miles  in  length  by  one  in  breailth, 
purchased  from  a  descendant  of  the  Hin- 
doo dynasty  of  Bijanagur,  who  then  resided 
at  Chandergherry ;  but  in  consequence  of  a 
previous   agreement  with  the  rajah's  de- 
puty, or  Iwxl  governor  of  the  district,  it 
was  named  afW  his  fhther  Chennapa.    No 
worse  position  could  have  been  selected,  as 
it  is  situated  on  a  fiat  sandy  shore,  where 
the  surf  runs  with  extren>e  violence,  and 
is  surrounded  by  salt-water  ereeha  or  ri- 
vers, which  prevent  the  introdtiction  of  a 
stream  of  fresh  water  into  the  town.    Its 
chief  recommendation  was  its  vicinity  to 
the  Portuguese  settlement  of  Saint  Thome^ 
from  whence  many  of  the  inhabitants  were 
induced  to  emigrate,  in  order  to  live  under 
the  protection  of  the  En^ish.    The  origi- 
nal fortress  was  a  small  square,  which  now 
contains  the  public  offices.    To  the  south 
of  this  stands  the  church,  near  to  which  is 
the  residence  of  the  governor ;  and  to  the 
north  of  the  old  fort  is  the  exchange,  on 
which  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  which 
may  be  seen  from  the  deck  of  a  ship  at  17 
miles  distance.    Madras  wtis  taken  by  the 
French  in  1744,  and  retained  by  them  for 
five  years.    It  was  daring  this  neriod  that 
the  fbrtificntions  were  extended  and  im- 
prov«l.      The  French  entirely  destroyed 
the  black  town,  and  every  building  which 
stood  within  300  yards  of  the  fort ;  and 
with  the  ruins,  formed  an  excellent  glacis. 
It  was  Mstored  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle  to  the  British,  in  1749,  since  which 
periotl  it  has  been  gradually  increased  and 
improved,  and  is  now  one  of  the  strongest 
fortresses  in  India.     All  the  offices  of  go- 
vernment, and  courts  of  justice,  are  in  the 
fort,  which  is  called  Fort  St  George ;  but 
the  governor,  and  all  the  principal  inhabit- 
ants, have  houses  at  a  short  distance  in  the 
country,   where  they  mostly  reside.    The 
nabob  of  the  Camatic  has  also  a  palace^ 
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cftBed'Chepaiik,  situated  on  the  Choultiy  are  sowed  together,  not  having  a  nail  in 
j^n,  i^&hort  distance  from  the  esplanade,  their  whole  oonatraction ;  they  are  couse* 
The  native,  or  hlack  town,  is  situated  qnentlv  very  light  and  pliable^  and  are 
to  the  north  of  the  fort,  at  the  distance' of  borne  by  the  satf  many  yards  on  the  shore, 
nearly  a  mile.  It  is  surrounded  by  fortifi-  without  any  ii^jury.  It,  however,  requirea 
oitions  sufficient  to  repel  any  sudden  attack. 
It  has  some  good  streets  and  bazars;  but 
the  houses  are  very  irregular:  some  of 
them  are  large  brick  buildings,  with  flat 


roofs ;  but  the  greater  number  are  built  of 
mud,  with  tiled  roofs.  In  1794,  the  popu- 
lation was  estimated  at  300,000.  The  ge- 
nerality of  the  |;arden  houses  are  very  neat 
.buildings,  consisting  mostly  of  only  one 
Btory,  but  having  a  handsome  balcony,  sup- 
ported by  pillars  in  frcmt  They  have  all 
green  Venetian  windows ;  and  each  house 
is  surrounded  by  a  garden.  All  the  inha- 
bitants of  Madras,  whether  ot  the  fort  or 
the  bbck  town,  are  subject  to  the  supreme 
court  of  justice,  which  consists  of  three 
judges  appointed  by  his  majesty.  The  sa- 
huy  of  the  chief  judge  is  L.6000  per  an- 
num; and  of  the  puisne  judges  L.6000 
each,  eligible  to  retire  on  pensions  of  L.1 600 
and  L.1200  per  annum,  aner  seven  years  ser- 
vice in  India.  The  law  practitioners  of  the 
court  are  seven  attorneys  and  seven  bar- 
risters, with  the  accustomarv  officers.  The 
government  of  Madras  is  subordinate  in  po- 
litical matters  to  the  supreme  government  of 
Bengal ;  but  carries  on  all  the  other  depart- 
ments of  a  regular  state.  It  consists  of  a 
governor  and.  three  members  of  council ; 
one  of  whom  is  generally  the  commander 
in  chief  of  the  forces.  The  governor  and 
commander  in  chief  are  a{^inted  by  the 
£ast  India  company,  but  roust  be  ap- 
proved of  by  his  majesty.  The  members 
of  council  are  selected  irom  the  civil  ser- 
vants of  twelve  or  more  years  standing,  and 
are  changed  every  five  years.  It  has  also 
four  boainds  for  transacting  all  the  public 
business,  viz.  the  boards  of  trade,  revenue, 
military  and  medical  departments.  A  col- 
lege has  also  been  lately  instituted,  for  in- 


great  dexterity .  to  manage  them ;  and  the 
greatest  care  must  be  taken  not  to  bring 
their  side  to  the  wave.  They  have  also 
another  simple  machine  called  a  cattamamH 
or  rafl,  on  which  they  land  anchors,  guns, 
and  other  heavy  articles,  which  are  not 
injured  by  the  salt  water.  The  people  who 
work  these  machines,  and  the  boatmen, 
are  expert  swimmers ;  and  it  is  seldom  any 
accidents  occurs  when  left  to  themselves. 
A  European  boat  that  should  attempt  pass* 
ing  the  surf,  would  doubtless  be  overset, 
and  all  on  board  perish.  The  black  town 
is  inhabited  by  persons  from  aU  parts  of  tbe 
world,  all  of  whom  are  left  to  the  free 
enjoyment  of  their  religion.  It  therefore 
contains  an  Arminian  and  Portugueie 
church,  a  mosque,  and  several  Hindoo 
temples.  In  November  1803,  a  navigable 
canal  was  opened  from  the  black  town  to 
£niK)re  river,  which  communicates  with 
PuUicat.  It  is  10,560  yards  in  length, 
and  35  feet  wide,  by  19  in  depth.  Much 
benefit  is  expected  to  be  derived  Arom  this 
inland  navigation. 

The  Madras  army  consists  at  present  of 
one  European  regiment  of  in&ntry,  two 
battalions  of^  European  artillery,  with  a 
large  establishment  of  natives,  attached  for 
performing  the  inferior  duties;  eight  regi- 
ments of  native  cavalry,  twenty-five  of 
native  infantry,  officered  by  Europeans ;  and 
a  corps  of  engineers.  They  have  also 
several  local  and  invalid  corps.  The  patro- 
nage of  tliis  army,  inst^id  of  being  in  the 
hands  of  the  commander  in  chief,  is  at  the 
disposal  of  the  governor. 

Several  of  his  majesty's  regiments,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  are  also  employed 
under  this  presidency.  The  commander  in 
chief  is  always  appointed  by  his  nujesty, 


structing  the  junior  civil  servants  in  all  of    together  with  two  of  the  general  officers  on 


the  native  languages ;  and  they  have  a  mint 
for  coining  both  gold  and  silver  coin. 

The  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  Madras  is  very 
poor,  and  formerly  provisions  were  very 
Qcarbe  and  dear,  but  since  the  conquest  of 
Seringapatam,  and  the  great  accession  of 
territory,  they  are  now  brought  from  the 
Barams^al,  and  other  parts  of  the  country^ 
in  great  abundance.  Madras  carries  on  a 
considerable  trade,  not  only  with  Europe, 
but  with  China,  Ceylpn,  Pegue,  the  isle  of 
France,  New  Holland,  and  different  parts 
of  India ;  but  owing  to  the  want  of  a  navi- 
gable river,  and  the  difficulty  of  landing 
goods,  it  labours  under  great  disadvantages. 
The  boats  which  are  employed  there,  arc 
biiilt  of  soft  wood^  with  flat  bottoms^  and 


the  stafl^;  the  remainder  are  selected  from 
the  East  India  company's  officers,  llie 
ecclesiastical  establishment  consists  of  an 
archdeacon,  subordinate  to  the  bisliop  of 
Calcutta,  ^nd  23  chaplains.  The  medical  i 
establishment  is  very  extensive,  but  the  I 
marine  deixirtment  is  on  a  very  limited  i 
scale.  Tbe  climate  of  Madras  is  very  hot,  I 
but  not  unhealthy,  unless  when  persons  i 
expose  themselves  to  die  sun,  and  drink  i 
spirituous  liquors.  I40ng.  80.  25.  £.  Lat.  I 
13.  5.  N.  i 

Madre  ns  Dios,  an  island  in  the  South  ' 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Patagonin,  I 
180  miles  in  circumference.  Long.  77.  46.  i 
W,  Lat.:il.S.  •  I 

Ma  DUE  i)£  Dios.    See  Resohiion*  i 
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Masu  sk  PorA>  ft  town  of  South  Am^ 
r-oi,  ia  dtt  goveroment  of  New  Gnnada, 
vith  «  edebnted  ooDTent.  The  pilgrioiB 
of  Sgotii  America  re^rt  in  great  num« 
ben  to  Aii  religioiu  fonndation,  wTiich  is 
tbire  in  almost  as  great  reputation  as  the 
\u)uCtti,«r  Holy  House  of  Loreto^  is  in 
Kurtfc.  i4  miles  £.  of  Carthogena. 

MiiuB,  the  capital  of  Spain,  is  situat« 
aI  Bctt  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  New 
i  is^  Bear  the  small  river  Manzanares, 
.rSrat  100  mileB  from  the  sea  on  each 
>>ic  It  stands  on  several  eminences 
(It  smsli  devation,  in  the  centre  of  a 
'jiffi  pUik  Seen  from  a  distance,  it 
pnaenis  nothing  that  announces  a  ^;reat 
au,  tod  the  environs  heing  destitute 
<^'irnod,  sad  even  of  vines,  while  most  of 
:iic  riUsges  are  in  hollows,  the  prospect  is 
ccaxonoiily  diearj.  The  height  of  this 
p^iiQ  tbofe  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  ahove 
.^^  feet,  so  that  Madrid  is  the  most 
il^Tited  cafHtal  in  Europe.  On  the  east 
:v  licw  is  hounded  hy  the  mountains  of 
•riMiirmna ;  on  all  other  sides  the  horizon 
I  perfectly  open.  On  drawing  near  the 
ctr,  the  prospect  becomes  more  cheerful : 
i^  ireanes  and  good  roads  conduct  to  all 
ivgstes;  and  the  entrance  by  the  gate  of 
AI21U  in  particular  h  very  beautiful.  The 
c:;  itself  is  of  an  oblong  form,  its  length  be- 
i^rfrom  north  toaouth,and  its  circumference 
ccidj  six  miles.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
h:^  tfutfacn  wall,  but  has  no  ditch,  or  any 
uLcT  means  of  defence.  The  old  streeu 
4DC  Dsnow  snd  crooked^  but  many  others 
^  vide,  straight,  and  regular ;  and  some 
i/than  woold  be  suiUUe  to  the  finest 
^oiei  in  Europe.  They  are  paved  with 
tlitp  tcbfalesy  which  renders  walking  on 
'^hcn  diagreeable ;  for  though  there  are 
:x>t  psvements  on  each  side,  they  are  so 
tjnow  that  two  persons  cannot  walk  abreast. 
Bel  the  streets  of  Madrid  are  now  kept 
chMp  and  well  lighted  during  night.  The 
U^  is  that  of  Al^la,  which  is  of  sufficient 
viJth  6irieD  carrij^  to  pass  abreast ;  it 
lite,  however,  the  disadvantage  of  being 
t«  sneven  ground,  of  contracting  gradual- 
ly u  it  advasoes  into  the  city,  and  of  its 
bsues  not  being  high  in  pronortion  to  its 
viihh.  The  souares  in  Madrid  are  not 
y%iT  thin  42,  bat  most  of  them  are  very 
BxU :  the  b««t  are  the  Pkza  Mayor,  and 
Ute  IHierta  del  Sol.  The  first  is  in  the 
aitTt  of  the  city,  and  forms  a  r^ular 
(Slfiag,  nnoiinded  by  porticos  on  frec- 
Bme  pilloB ;  the  houses  are  all  uniform, 
Ai  five  stories  high,  with  balconies  before 
od)  vindow.  In  the  middle  of  one  of  the 
adn  of  this  square^  is  the  palace  calltd  de 
^  PfoatUria,  where  the  royal  family  come 
to  vitftea  poblic  exhibitions ;  and  on  such 
particolaHy  «t  buU  fights  mi 


illuminations,  the  view  of  the  si|uare  m 
magnificent.  This  is  the  most  commercial 
and  most  stirring  part  of  the  citv.  The 
Pueria  del  Sol  resembles  a  star  rather  than 
a  square,  formed  by  the  crossing  of  five  of 
the  largest  streets  in  the  city.  In  front  of 
the  royal  palace  is  a  square,  and  in  front  of 
the  luitel  de  vil/e  another :  the  rest  of  tho 
squares  are  small  and  inelegant. 

The  private  houses  of  Madrid  are  uni- . 
form,  and  have  very  little  striking  in  their 
exterior;  they  are  generally  low,  with 
grated  windows,  which  recall  to  the  pasfr« 
ing  spectator  the  ancient  tales  of  Spfti* 
nish  jealousy.  Even  the  houses  of  the  first 
grandees  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
private  citizens  only  by  their  magnitude ; 
their  entrances  are  narrow  and  aukwaxd, 
and  the  staircases  paltry.  The  only  excep- 
tions are  the  palaces  of  the  families  of  Ber« 
wic,  Altamira,  and  Veraguas ;  the  last  be- 
longs to  the  descendants  of  Columbus.  The 
interior  of  the  houses  of  great  fiunilies  is, 
however,  iii  a  better  style,  and  many  4»f 
them  contain  master-pieces  both  of  painting 
and  sculpture:  of  these,  the  dutes  of  In- 
fantado.  Alba,  Medina-Celi,  and  some 
others,  possess  valuable  collections.  The 
simplicity  that  prevails  in  private  houses, 
extends  also  to  the  public  edifices.  Even 
the  churches  liave  less  to  render  them 
remarkable,  than  in  several  other  cities  in 
Spain.  The  church  of  St  Jerome  hss  a 
portal  ridily  ornamented  with  Gothic  sculp* 
tore ;  several  of  its  chapels  contain  good 
paintings,  and  that  of  St  John,  in  particu-* 
tar,  is  of  the  Gothic  order,  and  has  some 
handsome  monuments.  The  church  of  St 
Isidor  is  large  and  handsome,  with  a  fine 
front ;  it  has  a  beautiful  nave,  well  propor- 
tioned, with  a  large  dome.  That  of  the 
mendicant  friars  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
city.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  has  a  dome  painted  in  fresco,  by 
Michael  Colon na.  The  church  of  the  In- 
carnation is  an  Ionic  building,  and  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  Madrid :  its  high  altar 
displays  great  ;^;iguificence.  The  diurch 
of  the  Visitation,  or  las  Salesas,  is  a  large 
building,  richly  ornatnented  with  paintings, 
statues,  marble  pillars,  and  a  monument 
of  the  founders.  The  monument  of  the 
bishop  of  Plasencia  in  the  chapel,  called 
del  Obispo,  the  silver  tabernacle  in  the 
church  oi  St  Martin,  the  altar  and  monu<« 
ment  of  Joan  of  Austria,  in  the  church 
of  the  Franciscan  nuns,  are  worthy  the 
notice  of  a  traveller.  Of  the  other  pub- 
lic buildings,  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able is  the  Saladero,  a  large  and  hand- 
some edifice.  The  quarters  of  the  guards, 
situated  at  the  north-west  extremity  of 
the  city,  and  the  largest  building  ia 
Madridj  is  a  great  oblong;  with  the  piin^ii 
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pal  front  toward  the  east,  overloaded  with 
oniaments.  It  contains  lodgings  for  the 
body  guards,  three  large  courts,  and  stalls 
for  600  or  700  horses.  The  custom-house 
is  a  lofty  oblong  structure,  with  its  end  to 
the  street.  The  post-office  is  of  late  erec- 
tion, and  quite  insulated  from  any  other 
building.  The  prison  of  the  court  stands 
near  the  Plaza  Mayor,  and  is  a  fine  build- 
ing. The  council-house,  or  hotel  de  viilc, 
is  a  simple,  but  elegant  edifice :  it  is  sur- 
passed, however,  by  the  Palacio  de  Ins  Con- 
sejos,  wliere  the  supreme  tribunals  hold 
their  sittings.  The  royal  armoury  contains 
a  valuable  collection  of  armour  of  difierent 
ages.  Of  the  city  gates,  three,  viz.  the 
gates  of  the  RecoIIets,  of  St  Vincent,  and 
Alcala,  are  in  the  form  of  triumphal  arches, 
with  trophies,  inscriptions,  columns,  and 
other  ornaments.  There  tire  tliree  theatres, 
but  none  of  them  are  worth  notice  for  their 
architecture.  Madrid  contains  two  palaces 
on  a  large  scale,  the  Pufacio  Real  at  the 
westeni  extremity  of  the  city,  and  the 
JBuen  lletiro  at  tlie  eastern.  Both  are, 
insulated  buildings  ;  the  Palacio  Real  is  of 
a  square  form,  its  walls  extending  each 
way  404  feet,  and  having  86  feet  in  height: 
the  inclosed  court  is  120  feet  square. 
It  is  strongly  built;  its  walls  are  thick; 
its  foundations  deep;  its  pillars  strong; 
and  every  room  is  vaulted,  no  wood  being 
admitted  into  its  construction.  It  is  ele- 
gantly ornamented  on  the  outside;  the 
stair-case  is  grand,  and  the  apartments  spa- 
cious, particularly  the  hall  of  audience  to 
foreign  ambassadors.  This  palace  contains 
a  large  collection  of  paintings  by  the  best 
roasters  of  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Spain:  also 
the  crown,  jewels,  and  other  regalia.  Its 
greatest  defect  is  the  want  of  gardens.  Of 
the  Buen  Rciiro,  the  other  palace,  the 
oldest  part  was  built  by  Philip  IV.,  and  is 
a  large  regular  square;  but  several  parts 
have  since  been  added,  without  attending 
to  their  correspondence  with  the  principid 
cdiiice.  The  fulace  is  thus  an  inharmoni- 
ous mass;  but  it  has  very  e::lensive  gardens, 
and  a  large  collection  of  paintings.     In  the 

frincipal  garden  is  a  bronze  statue  of 
*hilip  II.  on  horseback,  a  work  of  difficult 
execution,  the  horse  being  in  the  attitude  of 
galloping. 

Of  the  public  walks  of  Madrid,  the  prin- 
cipal is  the  Prodo,  which  makes  so  conspi- 
cuous a  figure  in  Spanbh  romances  and 
plays.  It  runs  alone  great  part  of  the  east, 
and  part  of  the  north  side  of  the  city,  and 
before  the  extension  of  the  buildings,  being 
sequestered,  and  ^uU  of  uneven  ground,  be- 
came the  Arequent  scene  of  assignations,  po- 
litical intrigues,  plots,  and  assassinations.  It 
was  subsequently  levelled,  and  houses  be- 
ia^  now  erected^  throughout  its  vicinity,  it 


is  as  safe  as  any  other  pari  of  die  city. 
forms  a  broad  walk,  planted  with  trsei 
carriages,  and  an  alley  on  eadi  aide  fbf 
destrians.  The  conoonrae  of  people  mm 
times  prodigious,  but  it  presents  a  tini 
uniformity ;  the  ladies  of  high  rank  ah 
keep  in  their  carria^  in  the  middle  « 
while  those  who  vndk  in  the  alleys  aw 
veloped  in  their  maniiUay  or  large  veil.  ^ 
other  public  walks,  the  Florida  to  the  n 
the  Delicias  to  the  south,  aad  the  Ch 
berry  to  the  north,  though  all  beaml 
are  too  distant  to  be  much  frequented. 

C/emffYe.-^Madrid  enjoys  almost  al« 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  a  pure  and  sereiw^ 
mosphere ;  but  the  air  is  extremely  k 
and  produces  very  severe  effects  on  i^ 
constitutions.  These  arise  dovbtlostt 
the  great  elevation,  and  fVom  the  vidi 
of  the  neighbouring  mountains  of  Gnsl 
rama,  which  aie  covered  with  snow  daij 
many  months  in  the  year.  These  efl 
are  experienced  even  in  calm  weather; 
that  it  hu  become  a  proverb,  that  the  ift 
Madrid  does  not  blow  out  a  osndle,  1 
kills  a  man.  Even  in  warm  weathcd 
sense  of  shivering  and  contraction  is  oi 
felt,  on  passing  from  sunshine  to  the  ihi 
The  prevailing  winds  are  a  eold  and  i 
breeze  fVom  the  north  in  winter,  mi| 
warm  south  wind  in  spring ;  but  in  Ml 
mer  it  seldom  happens  that  any 
all  can  be  felt.  In  spring,  showers 
frequent  occurrence,  but  during  the  i 
the  year  they  are  rare,  and  of  short  i 
tinuance.  In  general,  a  residence  b 
esteemed  healthy,  epidemic  diseases  ^ 
almost  unknown.  The  most  frequent  si 
plaints  are  nervous  aflections  and  infli 
matory  fevers:  a  convulsive  colic  reii 
bling  that  in  Derbyshire,  is  not  unoomiail 
it  produces  not  palsy,  but  a  dispositjon^ 
spasmodic,  and  even  convulsive  affection 

Inhabiianls^^-The  population  of  Midfl 
including  military,  clergy,  and  stnmgd 
is  not  far  short  of  200,000.  In  no  aV/i 
Europe  are  loungers  more  numerous?  i 
the  evening  there  are  regularly  large  asseq 
blies,  first  on  the  public  walks,  and  sf 
later  hour  in  the  public  assemblies.  7J 
theatres  are  ill  managixl,  and  thinly  attet 
ed.  Bull  fights  long  were,  and,  thoqj 
not  now  sanctioned  by  authority,  still  *| 
the  favourite  amusements  of  all  ranks,  flj 
of  the  most  splendid  spectacles  in  Mad! 
is  the  procession  of  Corpus  Ohristi  dl 
which  is  commonly  accom)ianied  by  i 
king,  the  court,  and  the  public  hodk 
The  great  school  of  Madrid  occupies 
building  which  formerly  belonged  to  d 
Jesuits,  and  has  16  masters,  who  teach  L 
tin,  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Hebrew,  rhetori 
poetry,  literary  history,  logic,  exnerimep 
al  physics,  moral  philosophy,  mduicmstic 
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liw,  nd  fcdaamkal  diieiplinei.    There  is 

i!io  a  KMHTT  oa  an  equallj  compreben* 

«i^  pfaUr  Ar  the  sons  ot*  the  nobility  and 

c.-ati7<  A  bolankai  oiden  was  laid  out 

i'Mttkiymr  1710^  m  tgaching  the  cl&> 

iccBti  of  tbst  seienoe ;  also  a   diemical 

s^aA,  aod  chases    lor  ei^eering,  for 

^-■my,  sad  the  t^aiStioe   of  medicine. 

HKicire  acsdpnries  for  the  study  of  bis- 

tat,  lad  for  psinting,  sculpture,  and  ar- 

duiectve;  also  for  &e  Spanish  language. 

J^  iatf  bsf  pahltshed  an  esceUent  diction* 

jjyoB  the  plan  a£  Johnson.    The  royal 

tijraiT  eoDtains  above   100,000  volomes; 

oi  m  ahautt  of  natural  history  contains 

I  eDQcebfln  of  spectmens  of  natural  ol]jects 

tram  fsDous  parts,  bat  chiefly  from  the 

Npnnii  cotonieo.     Madrid  contains  a  con- 

fidtnUe  aaoiber  of  book  shops,  hot  they 

hiiv  nrj  few  new   publications.      The 

pnoQog  iwsitteis  and  literature  generally 

«tt  iw^  obeyed,  by  the  monks  of  the  £s- 

cviil  bifing  the  exclusive   privil^;e  of 

pfiDtioK.    Female  education,  as  in  other 

uibolic  eonatricsy  is  conducted  chiefly  in 

cBvcats. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Madrid  are 
:  aaKRma :  the  general  hosj^tal  receives  men 
of  dl  i|ga  end  nations ;  the  hospital  of  the 
Pteion  admits  only  women ;  but  both  sexes 
tx  reodved  into  another  great  hospital, 
«Udi  bean  the  name  of  Autou  Martin. 
MfCBt  nstioaB,  such  as  the  French,  the 
laliflH,  the  Flemish,  the  Irish,  as  well  as 
•oce  Spsniah  psonnces,  soch  as  Navarre, 
H|ici7,aBd  Atmgon,  havo  each  their  hoepi- 
uis,  bat  these  inslitntiona  are  now  in  a  great 
Brsve  diverted  from  their  original  aesti^ 
udoa.  There  sre  alao  aeveral  hospitab  of 
•  moie  liauied  destination ;  three  receive 
faaadKngi;  two  reocive  orphans;  snd  the 
^td  of  St  Peter  is  for  priests.  Here 
.*  ikoa  pawn  baiflc,  fimnded  by  iodividnals 
ujoaQiiDodate  the  poor  with  small  loans ; 
rd  tea  aockties  who  expend  money  in  the 
rM  of  die  indigent  in  diflferent  ways,  and 
( poor  students  at  the  univer- 


theSponiah  government  has  dlscoorsged, 
'*?  v«ry  besvy  imposts,  the  cultnre  of  wine 
•s  the  neigjdioiiniood  of  the  capitaL  In 
<Bs>eqiKiioe  of  this  and  other  reatrainta, 
'^mimifcetnring  establishments  are  verv 
nnoiideraUe;  none,  indeed,  are  wortn 
fAa,  except  tboae  fer  hats ;  slso  a  ssltpetre 
"^  OB  a  large  scsle.  There  is  here  also  a 
^  of  Moaaie,  oaeof  tapestry,  and  one 
9^?oroelaiD,hke the  Gobelina  at  nuris;  bat 
t^pradnctians  are  appropriated  to  the  oae 
rfdu  royal  &mily,  or  as  presents  to  foasisn 
<»tfts,  sad  none  of  the  articles  ave  soM. 
IV  trade  of  Madrid  is  almoat  entirely  one 
c^uaporutioo  and  consnmption;  9sfr  the 
*^mm  ds  nst  prodooe  previsioft  to  main« 
^wL.  IT.  rasT  1. 


Uin  the  inhabitints  three  weeks.  The 
marketa  aric,  however,  abundantly  supplied* 
The  water  for  the  city  comes  from  the 
mountains  of  Onadarrama,  and  is  light  and 
pure.  It  baa  been  propmd  to  render  tho 
Xianzanares  nav^ble,  but  the  plan  has 
not  succeeded. 

Environi  of  Madrid. — There  are  atoand 
Madrid  several  royal  residences,  such  as  the 
Casa  del  Campo,  a  royal  hunting  seat  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Manzanares,  where 
there  waa  formeriy  a  collection  of  wild 
animals,  such  ss  lions,  tigers,  &c.  The 
Pardo  ia  a  palace  on  the  river,  about  six 
miles  from  the  city,  in  a  ptcturesoue  sitoa* 
tion,  surrounded  by  vaat  wooas.  The 
Zsmiela  is  a  beantifttl  rand  seat,  about  six 
miles  to  the  north  ot  Madrid.  The 
Mgorarla,  a  village  at  nearly  the  same  dis« 
tancc  on  the  river,  has  a  beaatifbl  church ; 
and  Loeches,  another  village,  is  remarkable 
for  a  convent,  containing  a  valuable  oollee* 
tion  of  paintings. 

Madrid  is  not  an  ancient  city,  its  name 
being  first  mentioned  in  history  aa  a  castle 
belonging  to  the  king  of  Castile,  which 
was  sacked  by  the  Moors  in  1 109.  Houses 
were  gradually  built  around,  till  it  became 
a  city ;  but  the  court  of  Spain  was  not  per- 
manently fixed  here  till  1^63.  During  the 
war  of  the  succession  (from  1709  to  1713)i 
Madrid  took  a  decided  part  in  ftvour  of  the 
Bourbon  against  the  Austrian  branch.  In 
the  late  contest,  it  was  occupied  early  in 
1808  bv  French  troopa.  On  9d  Mav  1808, 
when  the  laat  members  of  the  rovsl  fiimlly 
were  remoring  from  the  capital,  tne  people, 
whose  minds  had  been  for  aometimein  a 
very  agitated  state,  burst  into  open  insur- 
rection ;  a  dreadful  contest  took  plafce,  and 
a  number,  both  French  and  Spaniards, 
were  killed.  On  the  90th  July  following, 
Joseph  Bonaparte  made  hia  public  entry 
into  Madrid  as  king  of  Spsin  ;  but  on  the 
srth  of  the  same  month,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary- to  retreat.  He  again  entered  it  on  the 
5th  December,  and  remained  till  lord  Wei- 
lington'a  operations  in  1819  made  it  re- 
ouisite  for  him  to  go  to  the  asristance  of 
Marmont  The  battle  of  Salamanca  was 
now  fought ;  and  Madrid  beins  entered  by 
a  body  of  British  troops  on  19th  of  August, 
was  occnpied  by  them,  until  masdial  Soolt 
advanced  from  Andalusia  with  a  superior 
force.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the 
French  till  the  fbllowing  year,  when  the 
advance  of  the  British,  snd  the  battle  of 
Vittoria,  led  to  its  definitive  liberation. 
650  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Psris,  and  850  W,  by 
S.  of  Rome.  Itstandsin  Long.  8.  S3.  8.  W. 
Lot.  40.  95.  7.  N. 

MAoain,  a  town^ip  ef  tlie  United 
States,  in  Lawrence  county.  New  Vorlt. 
Population  700.' 
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Madbio;  New,  A  town  of  the  United 
States,  ia  the  state  of  Missouri,  formerly 
included  in  the  wide  region  of  Louisiana. 
It  is  situated  on  a  rich  plain,  near  the  bank 
of  the  Mississippi,  about  70  miles  below 
the  mouth  of  the  Ohio.  The  ground  upon 
which  the  town  stands  is  something  higher 
than  the  ordinary  bank  of  the  Mississippi ; 
but  is  still  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
stream,  to  whose  force  it  has  in  some  de- 
\gree  yielded.  The  town  was  founded  in 
1787  by  the  Spaniards,  but  it  made  little 
progress  in  improvement  till  the  year  1803, 
when  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Unit- 
ed States.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered  at, 
'  considering  its  unhealthy  situation,  being 
environed  both  above  and  below  with  stag- 
nant muddy  swamps,  and  to  these  natural 
impediments  to  improvement,  the  usual  nar- 
row and  despotic  policy  of  the  Spanish 
government  was  added.  There  is  a  creek 
entering  the  Mississippi  just  above  the  town, 
which  aiftbrds  a  good  harbour  for  boats. 

Madrid,  New,  a  district  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Missouri  territory.  Popula- 
tion 2103.    Winchester  is  the  chief  town. 

Madsigal,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old 
Castile,  on  the  Ad^i^ja.  Population  12^0. 
35  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Valladolid. 

Madri&al,  a  city  of  South  America,  in 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and  pro- 
vince of  Popayan,  now  dwindled  into  a 
miserable  village.  35  leagues  almost  south 
of  Popayan. 

Madkilejos,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
interior  of  Spain,  in  New  Castile,  province 
of  Toledo.  It  is  a  neat  place,  with  straight 
streets  and  good  looking  houses.  It  has 
8000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom  are  cm- 
ployed  in  matiu£icturing  the  light  woollen 
stuff  called  stamme,  and  in  tanning  leather : 
they  have  also  some  dye-works.  63  miles  S. 
of  Madrid,  and  43  S.  S.  W.  of  Toledo. 
Long.  3.  32.  W.   Lat.  39.  27.  N. 

Mad  BOG  AN,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Mocarangu,  in  Eastern  Africa,  where  the 
king  has  a  palace.  Long.  29.  30.  £.  LaL 
18.  & 

Madron,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 3  miles  from  Penaance.  Population 
1817. 

,  Madura,  an  extensive  district  pf  the 
south  of  India,  situated  principally  between 
the  9th  and  10th  degrees  of  norlhern  lati- 
tude, and  about  the  78th  degrei?  of  eastern 
longitude.  In  the  year  1742,  it  was  annex- 
ed to  the  dominions  of  the  nabob  of  -the 
Camatic,  and  in  1801  came  into  possession 
of  the  British.  The  ancient  Hindoo  sove- 
reigns of  this  country  were  of  the  Pandian 
dynasty,  and  its  capital  is  called  by  Ptole- 
n^y  Madura  Regia  Pandionis.  With  Tritchi- 
nopolv  it  formed  a  Hindoo  kingdom.  Al- 
though the  soil  is  DAturally  fer^e^  and 
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tolerably  well  supplied  with  water,  yet 
has  been  alvrays  very  inferior  to  tluKt  < 
Tanjore,  which  was  probably  owing  to  t] 
number  of  independent  semindars  or  pol; 
gars,  who  were  in  a  constant  state  of  ba 
tility  with  each  other,  and  preferred  havn 
their  castles  surrounded  by  woods,  rath 
than  a  cultivated  plain.  By  the  reoe 
arrangements,  it  is  comprehended  in  d 
collectorship  of  Dindigul,  and,  under  go 
management,  will  doubdess  improve.  1 
chief  rivers  are  the  Vaygaroo  and  Candsn 
and  its  principal  towns  Scholavanden  ai 
Madura. 

Madura,  an  ancient  city,  and  capital 
the  above  mentioned  district.  It  was  ft 
merly  well  fortified  with  a  ditch,  lampai 
and  square  towers,  and  withstood  aevei 
sieg^.  It  was  first  taken  by  the  British 
1757,  and  when  ceded  to  them  in  1801,  « 
dismantled  as  an  unnecessary  expence.  TI 
Hindoo  chief  of  this  place  bore  the  tide 
Naick,  and  is  frequently  mentioned  in  hi 
tory.    Long.  78.  13.  E.   Lat.  9.  51.  N. 

Maduba,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  aei 
situated  off  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
Java,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  ni 
row  channel,  called  the  strait  of  Madm 
which  is  100  miles  in  length,  by  16  d 
average  breadtli.  The  channel  of  the  stn 
of  Madura,  where  it  narrows,  is  only  i 
fathoms  wide,  and  marked  with  buoy 
Although  at  the  entrance  there  are  only  thi 
fathoms  water,  ships  of  a  large  sixe  can  pi 
it,  the  bottom  h^ng  soft  mud,  which 
easily  worked  through  in  the  lightest  bred 
assisted  by  the  strength  pf  the  carrea 
On  the  south-east  of  the  islaad  is  thepri 
cipal  town,  called  Samanap,  where  reta 
ments  of  various  kinds  are  to  be'  procure 
There  are  several  other  towns  of  conseqneiu 
namely,  Bancallan,  the  residence  of  tne  M 
tan,  82  miles  from  Samanap  ;  and  Pam 
cassan  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  11 
scenery  of  the  islimd  is  picturesmie,  and  i 
country  throughout  fertde  and  tolerably  cc 
tivated,  although  the  population  is  but  thi 
The  Madurese  bear  a  nigher  character  th 
their  neighbours.  j 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants 
semblc  the  Hindoos  in  their  religion 
manners  ;  and  they  are  addicted  to  cruel 
d^ading  superstitions.  Those  in  th< 
terior  and  mountainous  parts  of  the  » 
use  poisonous  arrows,  which  they  ' 
through  a  tube,  and  in  the  preparii^ 
which  they  display  great  skill.  I'he  D\ 
invaded  and  sundu^  this  island,  aboal 
year  1747,  and  made  slaves  of  a  great  n 
ber  of  the  inhabitants.  Long.  112*  & 
Lat  6. 44.  to  7.  15.  S. 

Mael  Carhaiz,  a  town  of  France 
Brittany.    Population  1800. 

Majbl  Soumj>>  a  rocky  ishmd  on  thel 
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cmt  of  Sweden,  lying  before  the  harbour 
<if  KfiO^back,  and  about  SO  miles  S.  of 
Mjebaaad. 

JilAXL$TBAKi>9  an  isknd  on  the  west  ooost 
dSwekn,  aitnaled  to  the  north  of  Qotten-* 

Mr- 

Ma£xtw&oo,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in 
Mmooethshire,  S28  miles  from  London. 
fifokdon  701. 

Maese^  a  large  river  of  £arope,  which 
his  its  source  in  the  French  department  of 
the  Upper  Marne,  enters  the  Netherlands 
to  the  north  of  Charleville,  and  falls  into  the 
Gennan  ocean  below  Rotterdam,  in  its 
coarR,  which  is  about  400  miles,  it  is  Join- 
etl  by  the  rivers  Mouzon,  Sambre,  Ourthe, 
Lese,  and  Ruhr,  besides  a  number  of  in- 
finor  streams.  After  its  junction  with  the 
Waal^  the  united  river,  which  is  then  very 
iai^  takes  the  name  of  Mer we.  The  prin- 
cipal towns  which  it  passes  in  its  course  are 
VtrdttD,  Sedan,  and  Mezieres,  in  France ; 
a&d  Chariemout,  Namur,  Huy,  Liege,  Mae* 
fthffat,  RurenuHide,  Venloo,  Grave,  Gorcum, 
Uart,  Rotterdam,  and  Briel,  in  the  Nether* 
inula.  In  some  pa^ta  of  the  course  it  exhibits, 
00  a  snaller  scale,  all  the  romantic  variety 
of  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  being  frequent- 
ly shut  in  by  vast  rocks  on  each  side :  these 
are  somelinies  covered  with  wood  to  their 
sumnits,  at  other  times  naked  and  abrupt. 
It  is  between  Namur  and  Maestricht  that 
this  scenery  is  the  most  striking. 

MAasraicHT,  a  large  town  of  the  interior 
of  the  Nefherlands,  the  capital  of  die  pro- 
vince of  i^mbuiT,  advantageously  situated 
on  the  Maese,  where  that  river  is  joined  by 
the  small  stream  of  the  Jaer.  It  stands  on 
a  kvd  surrounded  with  hills,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river,  and  communicates  with 
the  suburb  of  'Wyck,  situated  on  the  op* 
pouie  side,  by  means  of  a  stone  bridge  of 
^M  feet  in  length.  Its  form,  including  the 
rabarb,  is  nearly  circular ;  and  it  is  tolerably 
vriil  built.  The  principal  street  extends 
from  the  bridge  to  the  other  extremity  of 
the  town  ;  it^is  mostly  occupied  by  shops  ; 
but  the  best  dwelling-houses  are  in  a  stfeet 
vhu:h  runs  parallel  to  it.  The  market  place 
And  the  jtiace  d'annes  are  two  handsome 
laiblie  sauares;  the  latter  is  planted  with 
iTKSy  and  forms  an  agreeable  promenade.  Of 
the  public  buildings,  the  chief  arc  the  town- 
hail  and  the  church  of  St  Gervais ;  the 
odier  churches  of  the  city  are  of  little  note ; 
bat  the  college,  once  occupied  by  the  Je- 
tiiu,  the  theatre,  and  the  arsenal,  are  worth 
the  visit  of  a  traveller. 

Maestridit  is  one  of  the  strongest  places 
of  the  Netherlands.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls 
aDd  ditches ;  but  ito  principal  strength  con- 
^^tt  in  a  number  of  deUched  bastions.  It 
i^  <lc:&Qd«id  likewise  by  the  fortress  of  8t 
Pjtrre,  situated  on  a  neighbouring  height. 


The  promenades  are  the  ramparts  and  the 
walks  along  the  river  above  the  town.  The 
manufactures  of  this  place  consist  in  leather 
flannel^  stockings^  and  different  kinds  of 
coarse  cloth  ;  also  in  hardware.  Here  are 
likewise  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries. 
The  soil  of  the  surrounding  co!un try  is  very 
fertile,  and  in  a  neighbouring  mountain 
are  stone  quarries,  with  subterraneous  pas- 
sages of  great  extent.  This  town  has  daily 
communication  with  the  places  higher  up,  as 
well  as  lower  down  the  Maese,  by  vessels 
that  sail  at  stated  hours.  It  is  the  seat  of 
the  governor,  and  of  the  public  offices  of 
the  prorince.  It  was  long  one  of  the  most 
important  fortresses  of  the  Dutch :  it  was 
besi^ied  by  the  French,  in  1748,  at  the  time 
of  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was 
taken  by  them  in  1794.  Population  18,500. 
i4miles  N.  by £.of  Liege,  and5€  E.of  Brus« 
sels.     Long  5.  i3.  £.  Lat.  50. 48.  N. 

Maei  EH,  a  village  of  th'fe  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  £ast  Flanders,  with  3000 
inhabitants. 

Mafameue,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
sea,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Lat. 
16.  90.  S. 

Maffalubrense,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  with  9700  inhabit- 
ants. 

Mafmala,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
sea,  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  Lat. 
16.  SO.  S. 

MArsA,  a  small  town  of  Portugal^  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Lisbon,  with  1000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Mafragg,  a  small  river  of  Algiers,  which 
runs  into  the  Mediterranean,  near  Cape 
Rosa. 

Mafumo,  or  Enolish  River.  See  Dc'<* 
lagva  Buy, 

Macadoxa,  a  town  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  Africa,  capital  of  a  country  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  watere<l  by  a  considerable  ri- 
ver, the  origin  of  which  is  unknown,  though 
it  may  be  conjectured  to  arise  from  the 
southern  side  of  the  same  chain  of  moun- 
tains which  gives  rise  to  the  Nile.  This 
river  overflows  its  banks,  and  fertilises  the 
country.  The  interior  of  this  region,  how- 
ever, is  almost  wholly  unknown.  The  in- 
habitants always  opposed  a  most  determined 
resistance  to  the  Portuguese,  who  never 
were  able  to  establish  any  footing  there. 
Their  jealousy  of  the  people  has  been  ex- 
tended to  all  Europeans,  who  uniformly  ex- 
perienced here  the  most  inhospitable  treat- 
ment. In  1707,  the  Albemarle,  £ast  In- 
diaman,  sent  a  boat  on  shore,  which  was 
seized,  and  all  attempts  to  recover  it  proved 
fruitless.  The  ruling  power,  and  the  great- 
er part  of  the  inhabitants,  are  Mahometans, 
though  there  is  a  mixture  of  Abyssinian 
Christians.    The  town  is  Imown  from  the 
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gea  by  three  remarkable  moflqaes  in  the 
middle  of  it.  There  is  a  reef  of  coral  rocks 
fronting  the  plaoe^  hanng  a  landy  beach 
inside  of  it  Long.  46.  SO.  £.  Lat.  9. 
8.  N. 

Ma  OAK  J  A,  a  small  ri^er  of  Eastern  Afri- 
ca, which  runs  into  the  Zambeze,  Long. 
S3.  40.  £.  Lat.  16.  90.  8. 

M  AGAR  ABA,  a  range  of  mountains  in 
Algiers,  extending  about  SO  miles  along 
the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  inhabited 
by  a  tribe  of  Arabs  bearing  the  same 
name. 

Mao  A  RZ  AN,  a  small  island  in  the  Red 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Africa.  Lat  31. 
10.  S. 

Magdalen  Riter,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
Long.  65.  5.  W.  Lat  49.  19.  N. 

Magdalen  a,  a  large  river  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  New  Granada,  which  has  its  rise  in 
the  province  of  t*opayan,  and  has  a  north- 
erly course  in  the  valley  between  the  great 
longitudinal  ridges  of  the  Andes.  It  runs 
a  course  of  SOO  miles  before  it  enters  the 
sea ;  and  first  receives  the  tribute  of  nume- 
rous subordinate  streams.  Bv  this  river  you 
pass  to  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  and 
on  it  is  brought  every  kind  of  merchandise, 
and  a  great  traffic  carried  on  by  means  of  lai^e 
flat-bottomed  boats,  but  the  navigation  isren- 
dered  exceedingly  irksome,  not  onlv  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat,  but  through  the  great 
number  of  musquitoes  with  which  this  ri- 
ver is  infested.  At  its  entrance  into  the  sea 
it  fonn's  a  small  isle  or  rock,  which  is  de- 
sert, and  is  called  the  Isla  Verde.  The  wa- 
ters of  this  river  do  not  embody  themselves 
with  the  sea  fbr  a  distance  of  more  than  90 
leagues ;  and  as  fiur  as  this  they  are  perfect- 
ly pure  and  sweet  to  drink.  Its  mouth  is 
about  63  miles  to  the  N.  £.  of  Carthagena, 
in  Lat  11.  9.  N. — It  is  also  the  name  of  nu- 
merous inconsiderable  settlements  disperseii 
tlvou^out  South  America. 

Magdalena,  a  large,  convenient,  and 
beautiful  bay,  on  the  western  coast  of  Mex- 
ico.   Lat  95.  S. 

Magdalena,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the' 
province  of  Texas,  which  runs  into  the  sea, 
between  the  rivers  Flores  and  Mexicano. 
There  is  also  a  river  of  the  same  name  in 
New  Granada,  which  runs  into  the  Pacific 
ocean,  opposite  the  island  of  Gorgona ;  and 
Another  m  Peru,  in  the  province  of  Guama- 
lies,  which  enters  the  Gualli^. 

Magdalene  Islands,  a  dusterof  islands, 
■even  in  number,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  about  49  miles  north-west  from 
the  island  of  Cdpe  Breton.  They  are  thin- ' 
ly  inhabited  by  a  fbw  hundred  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  fisheries.  They  are  situated 
in  Long.  61.  40.  W.  and  between  Lat  47. 
13.  and  47. 49.  N. 


lOD  M    A    6' 

Magdeburo,  a  government  or  province 
of  the  Prussian  states,  in  Saxony,  comprisinfl 
an  extent  of  nearly  4400  square  miles,  aM 
a  population  of  446,000.  It  is  composed  ol 
the  old  duchy  of  Magdeburg ;  of  the  part  ol 
the  Old  Mark  lyins  to  the  left  of  the  Blbe^ 
the  principality  of  HalberBtadt,'the  abbey  d 
Quedlinbuig,  th^  county  of  Wemigerod^ 
the  barony  of  Schauen,  and  the  bailiwics  i 
Kloetze,  Barby,  and  Gommetn.  It  is  WPf 
divided  into  15  circles,  vis. 


Magdeburg,  Halberstadt, 

Kalbe,  Oschersleben, 

Wanzleben,  Osterwick, 

Wolmirstedt,  Stendal, 

Neuhaldensleben,  Salzwedd, 

Jerichow-Loburg,  Osterbui)g, 
Jerichow-Genthin,  Garddegen. 
Aschersleben, 
This  government  is  one  of  the  finest  parti 
of  the  Prussian  monarchy.  It  consists  al* 
most  entirely  of  a  fertile  level  track,  the  hw 
hills  in  the  south-west,  bdonging  to  dia 
Harz  district,  being  insignificant,  and  At 
surface,  in  other  parts,  being  varied  only  \f 
gentle  elevations.  Com  is  raised,  not  ftr 
consumption  merely,  but  for  expertatiai; 
and  the  ouantity  of  flax  and  hemp  is  veif 
large.  Cnicory,  for  making  co^e,  isdi^ 
raised  to  some  extent  The  culture  of  ta* 
bacco  does  not  succeed ;  and  wood  is  seared 
The  principal  minerals  are  coals  in  varioMJ 

C;  metals  in .  the  mountains  of  filf 
; ;  with  salt  and  porcelain  earth  io  M 
south  and  centre  of  the  provii^e.  In  M 
principality  of  Halberstadt  the  nastun^li 
rich  ;  but  in  the  duchy  of  Magdeburg  it  k 
bare.  The  silk- worm  has  be^i  intrtSLtteel 
here,  ^nd  silk  has  become  one  of  the  n«* 
nui^ctures  of  the  province ;  but  the  dbief  fin 
brics  are  woollen  and  linen.  The  £lbetif 
verses  this  government  ftom  south  to  notik, 
throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  gives  ail 
impuue  to  its  trade,  which  centres  chiefly 
in  the  town  of  Magdeburg. 

The  duchy  of  Magdeburg  must  not  ba 
confbunded  with  the  province  of  that  name^ 
since,  though  a  part  of  it  is  included  in  As 
latter,  anouier  part  belongs  to  the  Prussian 
province  or  government  of  Meraeboif^. 
The  area  of  the  duchy  is  9060  square  miles ; 
its  popubtion  990,000. 

Maodeburg,  a  large  city  of  the  Pmsnaa 
states,  the  capital  fbrmerly  of  a  dnchy,  now 
of  a  government,  in  the  province  of  Saxony, 
situated  in  a  very  beautif\il,  though  flat 
country,  on  both  sides  of  the  Elbe.  It  is 
one  of  the  strongest  fortresses  in  Germany, 
being  surrounded  with  a  number  of  out* 
works,  and  having  a  citadel  in  an  island  in 
the  river,  with  an  arsenal  and  store-houses. 
In  this  citadel  are  shewn  the  cells  whens 
baron  Trenck  and  La  Fayette  were  succei- 
sively  confined.    The  town  itadf  is  divided 
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into  in  pvts;  fint,  the  Old  Towii«  the 
Kismirlt,i]id  the  Friedrichstadt  or  tower 
fort ;  Mit,  the  New  Town;  and  the  quarter 
oiy  Sndmbargy  which  have  their  own 
m^Btntcs,  and  are  treateil  by  the  govem- 
ncita  Kpaiate  towna.    The  whole  oon-. 
XMsoei'm  1B16,  a  population  of  S0,260,  of 
wlwa  99,000  were  Proteatanta,   the  rest 
(4lklJei  and  JewM.    The  New  Town  lies 
ipfink  die  £Ibe,  to  the  north-eaat  of  the 
OJd  To«n,  from  which  it  ia  separated  by  the 
f(]rd6catioB8.    Mt^deboig  having  been  re- 
iHiOt  siiiee  1S31,  is  better  constructed  than 
dtieiof  old  date.    Of  ita  aqoarea,  or  c^n 
sptcfly  the  principal  are  the  Cathedral  square, 
«faidi  has  a  ifumber  of  neat  houses;  the 
OU  Maifcet,  with  a  statue  of  the  emperor 
OttQ  the  Great ;  and  the  prince's  market, 
tf^aaiof^  to  the  public  walks.    The  most 
renitfkible  nablic  buildings  are  the  royal 
oAapta,  tae  house  where  the  diffisrent 
cMTts  used  to  aaKmUe ;  the  ducal  nalace, 
the  i^gency  houae,  the  government  nouse, 
fht  oev  and  old  arsenals^  &&    The  cathe- 
dial,  vbicfa  ia  of  old  date,  ia  built  of  free- 
stone, with  two  ^irea.    Magdebnig  has  also 
three  houaea  of  council  or  assembly,  a  Catho- 
lic diorefa  in  the  citadel  for  soldiers,  IS 
Pretestant  churches,  one  Catholic,  and  three 
Fntcatuit  eouTenti^  five  hospitals,  two  or- 
phn  houaea,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a 
vorkbooae.    The  principal  public  walks  are 
the  flrinoe  a  rampart,  the  cathedral  souare, 
the  nee^masona'  garden,  and  the  banlcs  of 
the  Bbe.    The  public  establishments  are, 
the  courts  of  justice  for  Prussian  Saxony, 
the  ofifics  for  the  ciril  afiairs  of  the  govem- 
neat  of  Magddmrg,  a  Protestant  consbto- 
ry,  a  medicu  boaruT  the  Lutheran  eaublish- 
seat  of  Notre  Diune,  which  serves  as  a 
gpiBaDnm  J  and  gives  a  good  course  of  edu- 
olion;  the  cathe£«l  school,  with  the  town's 
grnuusium  ;  two  mercantile  schools,  and  a 
■chool  of  midwifery.    Magdeburg  has  seve- 
nl  puUie  Ubrariea  and  couectious  of  naint- 
iap^  It  is  accounted  a  pleasant  reaidence, 
hfriagscreral  literary  and  other  dubs,  pub- 
he  eoocrrta  and  balls,  a  German  playhouse 
McugiBg  to  the  town,  and  another  to  a 
prifste  aodety.    The  environs  also  are  verj 
ploaiiit  At  a  short  ffistance  fVom  the  town 
n  the  monastery  of  Beigen,  with  ita  school, 
its  fibrvy,  and  collection  of  machinery  and 
natonl  hiatory ;  also  the  salt  works  of  Schoe* 
oeheck,  producing  about  S0,000  tons  annual- 
ly,   like  other  towns  in  the  north  of  Ger- 
tujuj,  Magdehuig  contains  extensive  brew- 
ems  and  diatillenes.    The  manuftctures  of 
the  place  derived,  in  the  17th  century,  much 
adviDtage  from  the  number  of  Proteatant 
ttti|rnnts  who  settled  here  from  France  and 
the  Ncthcdanda.    The  largest  are  of  wool- 
len, linen,  stoddngs,  hata,  leather,  tobacco, 
^,  sad  wax.    The  navigation  of  the  Elbe 


is  of  great  unpertance  to  trade,  partieukrly 
since  relievea  by  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
(1815)  from  a  part* of  the  numerous  tolls 
collected  at  different  places. 

Magdeburg  ia  a  town  of  old  date,  having 
been  mentioned  in  hiatory  in  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne,  and  greatly  improved  b  ^he 
Emperor  Otto,  or  Otho  J.  Bdng  of  im- 
portance from  ita  position,  it  obtained  va- 
rious priviiegea  from  succeeding  emperors ; 
but,  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuriea,  was 
involved  in  disputes,  first  between  its  arch- 
bishop and  the  popfe,  and  aftorwarda  with 
Austria,  on  account  of  the  protection  which 
it  granted  to  Lutheranism.  This  drew  upon 
it  the  ban  of  the  empire,  followed  by  a  siege 
in  1550  and  1551.  In  1689,  it  was  besie- 
ged, during  88  weeks,  by  the  Austrians  un- 
der Walatein,  who  were  ehliged  to  retire ; 
but,  in  1631,  it  was  again  besiq^ed  by  the 
Austrians  under  Tilly,  and  taken  by  storm 
on  the  10th  of  May,  when  the  town  was 

S'veu  up  to  pillase,  and  burnt  to  aahes^  with 
le  exception  of  the  cathedral,  a  convent, 
and  a  few  ac\joining  houses.  It  was  entered 
by  the  French  in  1806,  and  waa  annexed  to 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia.  In  1613,  on 
the  retreat  of  the  French  from  Gennany,  it 
continued  to  be  occupied  by  a  stroi^  garri- 
son, and  did  not  surrender  till  the  nil  of 
Bonaparte.  75  raiks  \V.  S.  W.  of  Berlin, 
69  N.  N.  W.  of  Leipsic,  and  190  &  S.  £. 
of  Hamburgh.  Long.  11.  38.  46.  S.  Lai. 
59. 8.  4.  N. 

Maodelaikb,  La  Pe4Ibi£  db  la,  or  La 
Pbaibib,  a  flourishing  village,  aituated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  consist- 
ing of  100  well  built  honaes,  neariy  one- 
fourth  of  them  of  stone.  It  is  ahnoat  op- 
posite to  the  city  of  Montreal,  from  which 
there  is  a  ferry  of  aix  miles.  Through  this 
place  Is  carried  on  the  communication  be- 
tween Montreal  and  Bt  John's,  and  the  com- 
merce also  between  the  United  States  and 
Lower  Canada.  Long.  73,  15.  W,  Lat. 
45.  39.  N. 

Mage,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  which  &lls  into  the  hay 
of  Panama. 

Magblholh,  a  small  isbnd  of  Den- 
mark, in  the  Baltic,  near  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  Lfdsnd.  Long.  11.  17.  £. 
Lat.  54.  43.  N. 

Magellan,  Straits  of,  a  passage  be- 
tween the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ocean,  at  the 
southern  extremity  of  the  continent  ef  Ame- 
rica, upwards  of  300  miles  in  length,  from 
Cape  Virgin,  in  the  Atlantic,  to  Cape  De- 
sire, in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  some  places  se- 
veral leagnea  over,  and  in  others  not  half  a 
league.  The  straits  were  discovered,  and 
paned  through,  in  the  year  1590,  by  Ferdi- 
nando  Magellan,  a  Portugueae,  in  the  service 
of  the  crown  of  Spoin^  while  in  onest  of  a 
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western  passage  to  the  East  Tndies;  which  the  county  of  Derry^  16  miles  S.  of  Cole-i 

he  acoordingly  perfornied^  but  was  unfortn-  raine. 

nistely  killed  in  the  Molucca  islands.    His       Maghebafelt,  a  neat  village  oT    Ire* 

ship^'  however,   returned  by  the  Cape  of  land,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry^  pie*- 


Good  Hope,  and  was  the  drst  vessel  ever 
known  to  nave  surrounded  the  globe.  It  is 
aaid  to  have  many  safe  bays,  encompassed 
with  high  mountains,  sheltering  them  so 
close  on  all  sides,  that  ships  may  safely  ride 
in  them  with  the  least  anchor.  Admiral 
Drake  also  passed  these  straits,  in  his  voy- 
age round  the  world.  Various  other  naviga- 
tors have  gone  through  the  same  passage, 
which  they  generally  agree  in  reporting  to 


santly  situated  on  the  Mayola  river.  It  has  a 
considerable  linen  manufacture.  13  xnilei 
W.  of  Antrim,  and  30  S.  E.  of  London^ 
derry. 

Mag  II  RE  MORE  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south- 
esin  coast  of  Ireland,  5  miles  S.  of  Widc- 
lowhcad. 

Magi,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  Paraguay, 
which  runs  north,  and  enters  the  Curitiva. 

Magili.agan  Point,  a  cape  of  Irelaia^ 


be  dangerous  in  the  extreme,  both  from  the    on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  countj 


▼iolenoe  of  the  currents,  the  tempestuous 
weather  even  in  summer,  and  in  winter 
from  the  long  and  dark  nights.  Long.  70. 
to  77.*W.  Lat.  52.  30.  to  54.  S. 

Mageroe,  an  island  in  the  northern  ex* 
tremity  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  containing 
Cape  Norlh,  in  Long.  26.  0.  45.  E.  Lat.  71. 
11.  30.  N.  This  island  is  of  considerable 
size;  the  Interior  is  rocky  and  mountainous. 


of  Londonderry,  at  the  entrance  of  Lou^i 
Fo>le.  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Londonderry^ 
Lonjr.  6.  50.  W.  Lat.  55.  12.  N. 

Magii.lycudd^'s  Rocks,  mountains  ol 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  15  xnilei 
S.  ofTralee. 

Magindaxo,  a  large  island  in  the  Eastj 
em  seas,  and  the  most  southerly  oif  tM 
Philippines.     It  is  extremely  irregular  in  in 


although  in  the  clefts  of  these  rocks,  there  form ;  but  in  length  it  may  be  estiraaM 

are  some  favourable  spots  to  which  the  in-  at  abt»ut  SCO  miles,  and  its  average  breadfiSf 

habitants  resort  during  winter  in  calm  wea-  is  about  106 ;  and  it  is  about  800  miles  U 

ther,  and  uncover  the  grass,  at  a  depth  of  circumference.      It  has    three  rcmarkaM| 

15  or  20  feet  below  the  surface  of  the  snow,  capes  or  promontories ;  one,  near  SamlxMah 


There  are  in  the  island  about  600  rein-deer, 
and  a  number  of  ermines.  The  better  class 
of  inhabitants  have  a  few  cows  and  sheep. 
Bears  and  wolves,  the  dread  of  the  Laplan- 
ders, are  here  unknown. 
'  Mages,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Caraana,  which  runs  west,  and  enters  the 
Pacific  ocean. 

Magos,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  30 
miles  soutl^  of  Abousaid. 

MAGtsENTA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  the  Milanese.  Population  4000. 
13  miles  W.  of  Milan. 

Magoeri,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India", 
disjiiof  of  Mysore.  In  the  vicinity  there  is 
a  considerable  quantity  of  iron  ore ;  and  the 
sandal-wood  tree  is  also  produced.  Long. 
77.  37.  E.     Lat.  12.  57.  N. 

Maogi,  a  village  of  Tunis,  40  miles  south- 
west of  (labs. 


gan,  where  the  Spaniards  have  their  chid 
settlement,  to  the  westward  ;  Cape  AugitfJ 
tine  or  Pandagitan,  to  the  eastward ;  anj 
Suligow  to  the  northward.  The  felaw 
may  be  divided  into  three  parts;  ea^ 
under  a  distinct  and  independent  govoms 
ment.  The  first  division  is  under  the  sulg 
tan,  who  resides  at  the  town  of  Mindano  «( 
Selangnn,  by  far  the  largest  and  most  aii^ 
cient :  it  formerly  comprehended  the  great- 
est part  of  the  sea  coast.  The  second  is  wil- 
der the  Spaniards,  comprehending  ala^ 
portion  of  the  sea  coast,  to  the  west,  nor^i 
apd  north-east,  where  they  have  plantso 
colonies  of  Christians  from  the  Philippine^ 
called  Bisaya.  The  third  is  under  the  Hlaj 
no  or  Illanon,  sultans  and  rajahs,  a  sort « 
feudal  chiefs,  who  inhabit  the  banks  of  tto 
Great  Lake  or  Lano,  and  thence  a  goon 
way  inland,  towards  the  hills.    The  IIU- 


Maggia,  a  river  of  Switzerland,  in  the    nos  possess  also  the  coast  of  that  great  bw 

canton  of  Ticino,  which  rises  among  the     ■' "'^  "^  **^^  — .*u  ^ia^  ^f  ♦i.^  «innrf. 

Alps  in  the  valley  of  Livinen,  and,  afler  a 


course  of  20  miles,  falls  into  the  Lago  Mag- 
giore. 

Maggta,  ariver  of  Italy,  in  the  Milanese, 
which  falls  into  the  LakeMaggiore  near  Lo- 
^rao. 

Maggiore,  Lake.    See  Lago  jlfaf^Ln'oret 

Magharee,  or  Seven  JIogs,  a  cluster 
of  Fmall  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  Ircr 
Innd,  at  the  south  side  of  the  entrance  into 
Tralee  bay.  Long.  9.  5S,  W.  Lat.  52, 
}9.  N. 

MAGurRA,  a  small  village  of  Ireland,  in 


situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  iflani 
This  island  has  so  many  points  running 
into  the  sea,  with  large  bays  of  correspond- 
ing depth,  that  it  is  extremely  favourable 
for  piracy^  as  it  affords  so  many  harbourt 
and  lurking  places  in  case  of  pursuit.  It  ^ 
at  these  haroours  that  the  piratical  towi 
are  fitted  out.  To  the  north  of  Magimlanfl 
town  is  the  harbour  of  Sugud  or  PoUok, 
one  of  tlie  finest  in  India,  and  distinguish- 
ed by  a  peaked  hill  200  feet  high.  The 
harbour  of  Tuboc,  formed  by  the  istoj  w 
Ebur,  is  a  great  rendezvous  for  the  piritioil 
armaments;   and  in  the  bay  of  Pangui'^ 
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lAidi  ous  deep  into  the  island,  Uie  pirttes 

'  thenu^Tei  from  the  pursuit  of  the 

The  interior  of  the  island  is 

by  loitj  chains  of  mountains, 

JoA  ialerfeiUBg  puins,  which  afford  pas- 

tBie  &r  list  benis  of  catlle.    The  country 

■dvvdl  wooded,  and  in  many  parts  to- 

vmb  the  sea-ooost  is  covered  wiUi  impene- 

tMt  jangle  aod  forests ;  and  most  places  _ 

h  tfe  interior  are  covered    with  timber' 

ftBB^  brushwood,  reeds,    or    grass.      The 

«i  is  wdl  watered,  there  being  streams 

eiefywhert,  producing  a  most  luxuriant 

9e§fiM&Ku   The  species  of  trees  that  are 

sbondant  are  the  teak,  the  larch,  the 

,  and  the  cassia  tree.    Rice  is  pro- 

ia  grest  plenty ;  as  also  yams,  sweet 

foutocs^CDOoa  nuts,  pumple-noses,  mangoes, 

JKb»  idantains,  oranges,    limes,    and  all 

Amvi  common  to  tnmical  climates.    There 

me  00  nvenous  wild  beasts  on  the  island  ; 

o  which  aoeoont  deer,  wild  cattle,  buffa- 

lacsy  hogs,  goatiB,    and  horses,  multiply 

ibit>  the  latter  being  of  a  small  breed,  but 

iiBiiLible  for  their  spirit.    There  are  se* 

^ni  lakes  of  considerable  extent  about  the 

of  the  island,   the  principal  being 

great  Lano,  which  is   from  15  to  30 

s  aoosB,  and  about  60  in  circumference, 

and  Rceiyes  many  rivers,  while  only  one 

^Jbomi  to  issue  from  it.    In  one  district 

rfcavdeuio,  which  occasionaUy  discharges 

iBBob and  fire. 

Ib  the  interior,  rice,  sugar-caftetf,  pota- 
es»  jams,  pumpkins,  and  other  v^etables, 
ve  pndaoed,  which  the  Aborigines  bring 
^isvD  on  rafts  of  bamboo,  to  the  sea 
4DBst,  to  exchange  with  the  Malay  in- 
hihitaats  for  iron,  chopping-knives,  cloth, 
■  iril,  &&  All  sorts  of  Hindofitan  cloth  sell 
r^  here,  espedaUy  long  doth,  white, 
Hb^  and  red  handkerchiefs  of  all  kinds ; 
^tz  with  dark  grounds;  Surat  goods 
*tBM8t  sorts,  particularly  nittolies,  and 
d  kinds  of  European  cutlery.  Many 
^^BDcse  articles  are  carried  from  Sooloo 
ta  Uagindano,  especially  kangans,  beads, 
fingSy  china  basons  with  red  edges; 
^hnss  pktes,  Ave  in  a  set;  deep  sau- 
tts,  three  and  four  inches  diameter ;  brass 
*Die,  lod  iron.  Gold  is  produced  in  many 
fvti;  besides  which,  wax,  rice,  cassia,  rat- 
^  tobacco,  and  pef^r,  are  exported. 
<ae  fiirm  of  government  is  partly  feudal, 
!^  partly  monardiical.  The  sultan  is  the 
M  of  the  state,  and  next  to  him  is  his 
iVttanr  dect.  There  are  various  other 
^  fimctionaries,  with  extensive  powers : 
*0  ax  judges  named  by  the  sultan,  and 
■xqbIb  njims,  or  aasertors  of  the  people's 
mi.  Thar  office  is  hereditary  in  the 
^tton.  The  sultan's  vassals  possess 
Intestates*  Those  vassals  are  sometimes 
»«afeecaB8,  though  they  axe  m(Mtly  m^ 


tive  inhabitants.  The  latter  only  may  be 
sold  with  the  lands,  and  cannot  be  sold  off 
the  lands.  They  are  more  oppressed  than  the 
Mahometans,  who  are  bound  to  accompany 
their  lords ;  but  the  Haraforas,  or  native 
inhabitants,  being  in  a  great  measure  ex- 
cused from  such  attendance,  pay  certain 
yearly  taxes,  whiqh  are  not  exi)ccted  from 
the  Mahometan  vassals. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  a]l 
given  to  piracy.  They  consider  it  as  a 
resource  for  subsistence,in8orauch,that  tibteir 
chiefs,  even  if  they  were  inclined,  could 
not  restrain  their  depredations.  They 
cruize  among  the  Philippines,  where  they 
attack  trailing  vessels,  and  frequently  ex« 
tend  their  depi*edations  to  Java,  Sumatni, 
Borneo,  and  Celebes.  When  the  prow  is 
large,  they  strike  the  mast,  and  hide  among 
the  rocks  and  small  islands,  or  up  a  creek. 
Canoes  are  then  detached  to  plunder,  and 
the  proceeds  are  brought  to  the  large  vessel, 
which  returns  home  when  a  sufficient  cargo 
of  slaves  and  plunder  is  acquired.  When 
they  attack  the  Dutch  possessions,  they 
make  slaves  of  persons  of  their  own  reli- 
gion, which  they  otherwise  endeavour  tp 
avoid. 

From  their  intercourse  witli  Europeans, 
the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  have  ac- 
quired a  slight  knowledge  of  aome  of  the 
Jjiuropean  arts ;  but,  in. others  they  are  re- 
markably deficient,  their  blacksmiths  being' 
incapable  of  luaking  any  thing  that  requix'ea 
more  ingenuity  than  a  cominon  nail.  Tbeijr 
culinary  utensils  they  mostly  procure  from 
China.  The  male  inhabitants  do  not  suffer 
their  beards  to  grow,  but  pluck  it  out  wi^ 
pincers,  which  is  a  general  cu&iom  among 
the  Malays.  They  ar*;  also  •  remarkably 
found  of  cock-fighting.  .Xhe  women  do 
not  suffer  the  same  strict  confinement  as  in 
other  Indian  countries,  the  sultanas  and 
other  females  being  fVequetitly  present  at 
audiences  and  other  public  exhibitions.  At 
the  age  of  thirteen,  they  have  their  teeth 
filed  thin,  and  stript  of  the  enamel,  that 
ihey  may  have  them  stained  witli  black, 
which  is  performed  with  great  ceremony. 
The  ladies  are  very  pompous  in  their  mai^ 
ners,  visiting  each  other  with  great  cer^ 
mony,  and  witli  a  numerous  train  of  attend- 
ants, sometimes  100  in  number,  who,  as 
they  approach  the  house,  notify  their  a{v- 
proach  by  a  disagreeable  ho^l.  They 
amuse  themselves  with  pl^yiog  at  draughts^ 
dancing,  &c.  on  which  occasion,  they  move 
slowly  round  in  a  cirde.  The  dress  of  the 
women  consists  of  a  lacket,  which  is  com- 
mon to  both  sexes;  also  a  kind  of  petticoat. 
The  men  wear,  bt^des  the  jacket,  a  cloth 
bound  aboui  the  middle,  and  coming  up 
between  the  thighs.  They  tie  up  their 
h^ir  ip  9L  singular  mi^nner^  fixing  it  rounds 
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or  coveriag  with  il  •  piece  of  wood  that  fa 
rounds  five  or  six  iB<»e8  in  diameter,  and 
half  an  inch  ihidc.  This  so  eo?ered,  lies 
£ai  on  their  heads,  and  looks  graceftd,  the 
hair  heing  tied  above  and  below  it.  The 
"wdmen  tie  their  hair  behind,  and  plait  it 
like  the  Gentoo  dandng  giris  at  Madras. 
They  also  wear  brass  rings  round  the  wrist, 
and  under  the  knee ;  five  or  six  on  each 
urai  and  leg.  They  are  fi>nd  of  wearing 
heads  about  their  neeks^  and  brass  rings  or 
heads  dangling  at  their  ears,  whidi  in  noth 
eexes  are  very  vride,  and  sometimes  ex- 
tend almost  to  thair  shoulders.  Into  the 
holes  of  their  ears,  is  put  a  leaf,  rolled 
up  Hkc  the  spring  of  a  watch^  to  stretch 
them. 

W^  have  no  satisfactory  account  at  what 
fMeriod  this  island  was  visited  by  fordgn  na- 
tions. Magellan  was  the  first  European 
who  touched  at  it.  He  arrived  on  it  on 
Easter  day,  in  1521,  and  took  possession  of 
the  island  in  the  name  of  Charles  V.  The 
Spaniards  afterwards  made  settlements  on 
the  island ;  buf  although  at  an  early  period 
they  subdued  the  northern  coast,  they 
never  made  any  farther  progress,  and  now 
with  difficulty  retain  the  feeble  colopies 
they  formerly  planted.  It  was  visited  by 
the  Portuguese  about  1537,  and  h>  the 
Dutch  in  1607^  1616,  and  1627.  In  1689, 
an  envoy  wa«  sent  by  the  Dutch  East  India 
compapy^  with  an  offer  of  9000  rixdollars 
fat  penqission  to  build  a  fivrt,  which  was 
y«fVised.  The  Dutch  made  a  sort  pf  survey 
of  it  in  1693,  when  it  was  much  frequent- 
ed by  th^  English  piratipal  vessels,  which 
then  swarmed  in  the  Indian  seas.  T^^  ^^r 
tercourse  of  the  British  with  the  Magin- 
daneae  baa  not  been  frequent,  and  genml- 
H  not  of  an  amicable  sort.  The  pirates 
from  this  island  had  thp  temerity  to  attack 
the  set^ement  at  Prince  of  Wales's  island 
soon  after  its  establishment  in  1788,  but 
were  repulsed  with  loss.  In  1798,  the  suU 
tan  of  Magindano  city  seised  a  boat's  crew 
belonging  to  the  La  Sybylle  frigate,  which 
had  been  sent  <^  shore  to  wood  ond  water. 
They  were  afierwards  liberated,  hut  not 
until  a  ransom  of  4000  dollars  had  been 
paid.  In  1803,  the  pirates  from  hence  fitr 
ted  out  a  fleet  of  40  prows,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  inyodiug  the  India  company's  set- 
tlements in  Celebes,  but  were  met  by  the 
Swift  cnrf ser,  and  defeat^  with  consider- 
able loss.  Lonff.  119.  30.  to  ISd.  E.  Lat. 
5.  40.  to  9.55.  N. 

Ma6tni>ano,  the  ]irincipal  town  of  the 
above  island,  and  residence  of  the  sultan. 
The  town  that  is  properly  called  by  this 
name,  consists  at  present  of  scarce  more 
than  90  houses.  It  is  situated  about  six 
miles  up  the  Pelangy,  just  Ibove  where 
the  Magindano^  a  little  creek^  about  18  feet 


bread,  inns  Into  it.    Ckw  to  Uie  river  Mi 
gindano,  snd  opposite  the  ftw  houses  nidi 
fng  the  town  of  that  name,  stands  thetovi 
of  Selangan,  which  may  be  said  to  mall 
one  town  with  the  other,  as  commnmc&t 
ing  wi^  it  by  several  bridges  over  the  rivei 
It  extends  about  one  mile  down  the  so&d 
side  of  the  Pelangy,  forming  a  decent  stiei 
fyt  one  half  of  the  distance.    The  foru6ei 
palace  of  the  sultan,  and  the  strong  woodol 
castles  of  the  Datoo's,  Topang,  and  ChsiW 
tow,  take  up  one  side  of  the  tiver;  tbtj 
other  side  is  occupied  by  individuals.    Byj 
Datoo  Chartow's  Fort,  which  isthethir^ 
and  the  farther  from  that  of  his  father  th«  I 
stthan,  runs  another  smalt  river,  like  tks|  i 
which  is  called  the  river  Magindano.  It  con* 
tains  altogether  about  SOO  houses ;  bdow  the 
sultan'spalaoe,  about  90  yards,  is  a  brick  tnd 
mortar  foundation  remaining  of  a  Spanish 
chapel.    But  in  a  country  thinly  inhabited, 
and  where  ground  is  of  no  value,  Mahome- 
tans espediuly  choose  not  to  crowd  U^ 
ther ;  each  desiring  a  house  on  the  bank  of 
a  river.    ^Vherever  is  a  house,  there  is« 
small  portion  of  the   river   auflicient  ibr 
bathing,  railed  in  against  alligatars;  a  prac- 
tice no  less  reouisite  at  Sdangan,  where 
houses  arc  built  by  the  river  snde.     Long. 
194.  40.  E.   Lat.  7.  9.  I^. 

Magis,  a  settlement  of  frazil,  in  the  g(v 
vemroent  of  St  Paul,  36  milea  N.  £.  of  St 
Paul. 

MAOLAWSf  a  small  town  of  the  Sardinisn 
states,  in  Savoy  district,  op  the  Arve.  Po- 
piiilation  1500. 

Maoliano,  a  small  and  ill  built  town  of 
luly,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  state,  in  theprc- 
vinee  of  Ssbina,  34  milea  Nl  of  Rone. 

Maokac  Laval,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Upoer  Vienne,  situated 
on  thh  river  Brame.  Population  9800.  2i 
miles  N.  of  Limoges. 

Magnano,  a  village  of  Austrian  Italy, 
6  miles  S.  of  Verona. 

Maoha  Vacca,  a  small  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  in  the  Ferrsrese, 
with  a  strong  castle.  It  is  situated  on  a 
canal,  which  extends  firom  the  Adriatic  to 
the  town  of  (>>mmadiio,  3  milea  S.  £.  of 
Cororoachio. 

Maones,  a  town  on  the  porth  coast  of 
the  island  of  OancUa,  supposed  by  Dr  Po-. 
cock,  to  be  the  ancient  Durfynmo.  ISnulei 
N.W.ofCanea. 

Magnesia,  ap  ancient  province  in  the 
north  of  Greece,  consisting  of  a  narrow 
track  of  land  runpiiig  along  the  western 
shore  of  the  gulf  of  Salonica. 

Maonbtical  Islam  d,  ap  island  in  the 
Southern  Pacific  ocean,  n^  the  north-east 
ooast  of  New  Holland,  diacovered  by  cap- 
tain Cook  in  the  year  1770,  and  so  named 
fiom  its  seeming  to  hare  epine  elftct  on 
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tfaecHfiak   Long.  913.  SS.  V.  L«t  19. 

SUtnir,  t  TOkge  of  Emit,  on  the  left 

bnk  flftk  Nile,  U  miles  S.  of  Sbabur. 
U*6JfitA,  a  towD  of  Asia  Minor^  the 

naen  M^gtiema,  which  was  at  one  time 

tkofitol  of  the  Greek  empire.     It  was 

pMoiariy  cdehnted  for   a  magnificent 

MD^,  Micated  to  Diana  Leaoophryne. 
U  i»  dtsalni  at  the  foot  of  a  very  lofty 
OMiBttia,  C0veied  with  penietual  snow,  lu 
AfirpBs.weM  formerly  ouebrated  for  the 
pntdbctioa  of  loadstooe,  whence  die  name  of 
vjfuet  it  SBpposed  to  have  been  derived. 
h  a  iiill  a  luge  and  populous  town,  the 
pmer  ptrt  of  its  inhabitanta  being  Turks, 
« iih  ody  a  small  number  of  Christians.  90 
mib  N.  N.  fi.  of  Smyms*  Long.  97.  18. 
£.  IjLS&U.  N. 

MicxovKA,  a  town  of  Eurc^iean  Russia, 
13  tkegvicmment  of  Kiev,  with  9400  in* 
kibicaits.    43  nilea  S.  of  Zytomiers. 

Macsos  Bat,  8t,  a  safe  and  eommodi- 
tfw  bjy  of  the  mainland  of  Shetland.  It 
Ih  good  sDc^orage,  and  from  7  to  99 
ItfkMMsf  water, 

Macvt,  a  town  of  Fnnoe,  department 
t(  the  Seine  and  Oise.  Population  1400. 
SOniksK.W.of  Pkris. 

lUsoaa,  a  amal)  seaport  of  Arabia,  on 
die  Red  SBB,  130  miles  N.  N.  W^.of  Loheia. 

Misot,  s  river  of  Brsxil,  which  enters 
the  ToeciDtins. 

Mmotiy  Cave,  a  bay  on  the  north  ooost 
of  JiMcs,  1  male  W.  of  Musketto  Cove* 

Maghb  Rivsa,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
nn  iota  the  gulf  of  8t  Lawicnoe,  abottt.6 
d3bi  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the  St  John. 

Macba,  a  river  of  Italy,  which  rises  in 
tlie  AppmniDes,  a|id  frlla  into  the  Medi- 
hjaneui  alittle  east  of  the  gulf  of  Speszia. 

MictA,  a  taugp  of  barren  moMt  tains, 
Bew  Ummesogeir,  on  the  desert  road  her 
tvcta  Egypt  and  Fe$mn» 

Macstadt,  a  neat  village  of  ^  w^t  of 
GenDiay,  in  Wirtembers,  with  1950  in- 
Mtaots.    9  miks  W.  of  Stut^rd. 

Maoi7a,  a  river  of  St  Dommgt^  whidi 
enters  the  tea  in  the  great  bay  ofgamana. 

Masoaca,  a  small  river  of  Quito,  in  die 
prtTiDce  of  Mainaa,  which  enters  Uie  Paa- 
tffi,  where  it  joins  the  Ama^ns. 

MiorAGO,  a  small  river  of  North  Ame- 
nd, which  fidls  into  the  strait  of  Detroit, 
mmediitdyoMiosite  to  Grosse  Isle. 

MAsvAif,  Cafi,  a  cape  op  the  eoast  of 
Bmil   Long.  49.  53.  W.  Lat.  0.  IQ.  S. 

Uacoslovmb,  Etano  db,  an  inlet  of 
^  Mcditenaiiean,  in  the  south  of  FVanoe. 
t^pvtnMit  of  the  Heranlt.  It  is  about  40 
wnVoaK^sodtorShmd.  Long.  3.  55. 
E.Ut4S.8f.N. 

UicoBs,  aiivcrof  Biasil,  which  enten 

*^1vnamSm  finm  the  east. ' 


Maouiba,  a  small  river  of  Western  Afri- 
ca, which  &]ls  into  the  sea,  a  little  east  of 
Cape  Monte. 

Maoumba,  a  province  in  the  north-west 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Loanp^,  in  Africa. 

Maguima,  a  mountain  of  Abyssinia,  be- 
tween Gondiur  and  Tcherkin,  iirhere  there 
is  a  large  convent. 

Magyar  Igkn,  or  Kuppbnoorf,  a  small 
town  of  Transylvania,  in  the  county  of 
Karlsburg.  Long.  93.  39.  E.  Lat.  46.  7.N. 

Maha,  or  Macon,  a  city  of  China,  of 
the  second  rank,  in  Koeitchoo.  Long.  1U7. 
£.   Lat.96.  96.  N. 

Mahabalepubam,  a  town  of  the  south 
of  India,  province  of  the  Camatic.  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  place  are  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  ancient  Hindoo  temples,  dedicated 
to  Vishnu,  generallv  called  the  Seven  Pa- 
godas. '  Several  of  these  temples  are  cut  out 
of  isolated  rocks,  and  covered  with  images, 
which  gives  them  a  very  extraordinary  ap< 
pearanoe.  On  an  a^oining  hill,  there  is  a 
g^ntic  statue  of  Vishnu^  in  a  recumbent 
posture,  with  a  huge  snake  folded  round 
nim  in  many  coils^and  serving  for  a  pillow, 
tlie  whole  of  which  are  cut  out  of  a  solid 
stone.  The  curiosities  of  this  neighbour- 
hood are  too  numerous  for  insertion.  This 
town  is  said  to  have  extended  many  miles 
to  the  eastward,  into  what  is  now  cover^i 
by  the  sea ;  and  there  is  every^reason  to  be- 
heve  that  it  was  formerly  a  very  large  city. 
Long.  78.  18.  £.   Lat  19.  93.  N. 

Mahabutpobe,  a  town  of  Bengal,  dis« 
trict  of  Dacca,  situsted  on  the  ncnthern 
bank  of  the  Daekiteah  river.  Loi^.  90. 
48.  £.    Lat.  93.  13.  N. 

Mahackamack,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  ^Is  into  the  Delaware  from 
the  north-east,  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  state  of  New  Jersey, 

Mamalla.    See  MehaUet. 

Mahaloule  Cassib,  a  village  of  Tunis, 
9  miles  E.  of  Zunghaff 

Mahamail,  a  village  of  Algiers,  97 
mae8W.S.W.of  Tipsa. 

Mahangano,  a  district  of  Angola,  in 
AfHca,  with  a  caoital  of  the  same  name. 

Mamanguin,  tne  south  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Marindugera.  Long.  191.  51r.  £. 
Lat  13.  16.  N. 

Mahannua,  a  village  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  94  miles  S.  E.  of  Chamir. 

M4HANTAN00,  a  river  of  the  Uiyte^ 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  west 
into  die  Susqucbannah,  18  miles  below 
Sunbury. — ^There  is  another  river  of  the. 
aame  name,  which  runs  east  ipto  the  Sua-; 
quehannah,  9  miles  above  the  former. 

Mahantanoo,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
ed  States,  in  Northumberland  county,  PennT 
sylvania.    Population  1605. 
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the  United  States^  In  Pennsylyama.    Popa- 
ktion  687. 

Mahantango,  Upper,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylva- 
nia.   Population  489. 

Mahanuddy,  The  Large  River,  a  river 
of  Hindostan,  which  rises  in  the  province  of 
Gundwaneh,  crosses  the  province  of  Orissa, 
and  falls  into  the  hay  of  Bengal  hy  several 
mouths,  ahout  the  20th  degree  of  northern 
latitude. — Also  the  name  of  a  river  in  Ben* 
gal,  district  of  Purneah. 

Maharajegunge,  a  town  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Purneah.  It  is  pleasantly  situat- 
ed on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mahanuddy 
river,  and  carries  on  a  considerahle  trade  in 
indigo,  sugar,  grain,  and  cotton.  Long. 
88.  5.  E.  Cit.  26.  5.N. — There  are  several 
other  towns  of  the  same  name  in  Ilindos- 
tan. 

Maharass,  a  village  of  Tunis,  with  the 
ruins  of  an  old  castle,  probably  the  ancient 
Macodama.  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Sfax. 
.  Maiias,  once  a  formidable  nation  of 
American  Indians,  residing  in  villages  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri,  235  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river  Platte,  but 
now  a  feeble  tribe,  reduced  by  war  and  the 
small  pox,  to  about  650  inhabitants. 

Make,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian  sea, 
one  of  the  group  called  the  Sechelles.  It  is 
about  17  miles  long,  by  four  broad,  and 
has  a  good  harbour,  at  the  only  village  in 
the  island,  called  also  Mahe.  St  Vincent 
estimates  the  population  at  300.  Long.  55. 
30.  E.  Lat.  4.  45.  S. 

Mahe,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  Malabar.  It  is  situated  a  short 
distance  from  Tellichery,  on  the  south  side 
of  a  river  were  it  joins  the  sea,  and  which 
is  navigable  for  large  boats  a  considerable 
way  up  the  country.  Small  vessels  can 
also  cross  the  bar,  and  find  a  secure  harbour. 
It  is  a  neat  town,  and  has  several  good 
houses.  This  place  was  taken  possession  of 
by  the  French  in  1722,  but  taken  from 
them  by  the  British  in  17C1.  It  was  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  Paris,  but  again  taken 
in  1793,  and  retained  ever  since.  It  is  now 
the .  station  of  the  East  India  company's 
commercial  agent,  and  carries  on  a  trade 
\Tk  pepper.  Long.  75.  38.  E.  Lat.  11. 
42.  N. 

Mahim,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  situated 
cm  the  northern  point  of  the  island  of  Bom- 
bay. It  formerly  possessed  a  small  fort, 
which  defended  the  channel  running  be- 
tween it  and  the  island  of  Salsette.  It  has 
a  small  Portuguese  church,  and  a  school  de- 
pending on  it.  There  are  also  the  remaius 
of  a  tomb  belonging  to  a  Mahometan  saint, 
with  a  mosque  attached.  The  town  is 
situated  1 7  miles  north  of  Bombay  fort. 
Mahik,  a  town  of  Ilindcstan,  province 


of  Dowletabad,  belonging  to  the  Mahraj 
tas.     Long.  72.  48.  E.   Lat  19.  39.  N. 

Mahlbbro,  or  Mallbero,  a  town  { 
Germany,  in  Baden.    Population  900. 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Lahr. 

Mahlspuren,  a  village  of  Gennanv,  J 
Baden,  15  miles  N.N.  W. of  ConaUncc. 

Mahmoodabad,  a  city  of  Hindostail 
province  of  Gujerat.  This  place  was  foun^ 
ed  by  Sultan  Mahmood  of  Gujerat,  in  t^ 
end  of  the  14th  century,  it  oontainej 
many  stately  edifices,  and  was  suicrounde^ 
by  a  brick  wall  14 'miles  in  extent ;  but  d 
these  edifices  and  wall,  there  are  now  onli 
a  few  remains,  the  materials  having  beei 
carried  away  to'  build  the  modern  town  d 
Kaira,  from  which  it  is  only  10  mild 
south.     Lon^.  72.  52.  E.  Lat.  22.  47.  X. 

Mahhoodabad,  a  town  of  Hindosuni 
province  of  Agra,  and  district  of  Fun 
ruckabad.  Long.  79.  25.  E.  Lat  gTJ 
19.  N.  I 

Mahmood  PORE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  rJ 
miles  N.  £.  of  Calcutta.-— N.  B.  Mahmood 
being  one  of  the  titles  (signifying  th^ 
glorified)  of  the  Mahometan  prophet,  there 
are  innumerable  places  in  the  east  namcii 
after  him. 

Majimoodshi,  an  extensive  district  of 
Bengal,  mostly  situated  on  the  south 
em  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  is  intersected 
by  innumerable  branches  of  that  river, 
and  contains  several  good  towns.  The 
mulberry  tree  is  cultivated  here,  and  some 
silk  worms  bred  ;  but  its  staple  commodity 
is  rice,  upon  which  and  fish  the  inlubituiu 
principally  live. 

Mahmora.     See  Mamora, 

Ma  HO,  a  large  river  of  Guiana,  which 
enters  the  Rio  Negro  on  its  north  side. 
There  are  two  other  rivers  of  this  naxue 
in  St  Domingo  and  Guadaloupe. 

Mahommed«-ambenpore,  an  extensive 
district  of  700  square  miles,  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Bhaggarutty  river,  in 
Bengal,  comprehending  Uooglv,  and  all 
the  other  European  towns  on  tiie  westera 
side  of  the  river. 

Mahommedy,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Oude,  district  of  Kaurabad.  It 
formerly*  possessed  a  strong  fort.  Lat  27. 
56.  N. 

Mahok,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Waterford,  which  runs  into  the  sea, 
11  miles  E.  of  Dungarvan. 

Ma  HON,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
rank,  in  Setchuen,  on  the  river  Kincfaa. 
Long.  lOS.  51.  E.    Lat.  28.  32.  N. 

Mahoning,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Indiana  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  552. — ^2d,  A  township  of  Mercer 
county,  Pennsylvania.     Population  1316. 

Mahoning,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Venango  county,.  Pennsylvania!  wlu<i 
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IVK  vest  ioto  the  Alleghany,  5  mfles  S.E. 
«f  Fnnklm.  Another  river  of  Peniwyl- 
'wuk,  vliich  runs  west  into  the  Susque- 
hnmsh,  10  miles  S.  of  SaDhury. 

Uaimk,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vfaoeofBerar,  dtnated  abont  the  20th 
4gree  et  sorthem  latitude.  It  belongs 
Mtheoiani,  bat  is  very  indifibrentlyinhii- 
Itori  or  cultivated. 

JLbooi^  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
*  district    Long.  78.  33.  E.   Lat.  20. 

MiHowL,  a  town  of  Hindostan^  pro- 
liaoe  of  AlUhabad,  and  district  of  Joan- 
JtK.    Long.  87.  47.  E.    Lat.  26.  4.  N. 

UiHXAS,  El,  a  town  of  Tunis,  60  miles 
&  of  Curoan. 
SCifftATTA  Territory,  a  very  exteii- 
» country  of  Hindostan,  which,  till  very 
icently,  extended  across  what  is  called  the 
BmuolA  of  India ;  and  generally  speaking, 
«cd  by  the  peishwa,  Nagpore  rajah, 
Ffolkar,  Guicowar,  and  a  few  other 
chiefr.     Their  original  territory  is 
Wto  hare  been  Khandeish;  but  little  is 
Iwi  of  their  history,  till  about  the  mid- 
*rfthe  17th  century,  when  they  posses- 
rf  I  narrow  track  of  country  on  tne  west- 
lode  of  the  peninsula,  extending  from 
b  I5th  to  21st  degree  of  nothern  latitude, 
he  first  perwn  who  raised  this  nation  from 
tanity  was  named  Sevajee;  he  was  born 
bat  the  year  1726;  his  genealogy  being 
Bie  known^  he  or  his  descendants  asserted 
k  they  were  of  the  same  family  as  the  ra- 
4i  of  Odeypore,  who  claim  a  descent  pro- 
Hj  equally  fiibulous,  from  the  celebrated 
hshirran,  king  of  Persia,  who  reigned  du- 
hga  considerable  part  of  the  7  th  century. 
K&tber  of  Sevajee,  named  Sdhoo  Bhosi- 
liflr  Bhoonsla^  was  an  officer  in  the  service 
ffte  last  Mahometati  king  of  Bejapore  or 
hiipore,and  was  succeeded  in  his  command 
f  bis  son,  who,  being  either  disgusted  with 
Kficrvioe,  or  tiddng  advantage  of  the  Mogul 
niaon,  retired  with  his  followers  to  the 
totaios  which  overlook  the  sea  coast,  in 
^'ch  he  got  possession,  without  rcsist- 
fce,  of  several  strong  forts,  and  was  at  first 
ttoxBiged  by  the  Mogul  generals  to  carry 
vtrrages  into  the  heart  of  the  Bejapore 
•©try.  After  the  annihiktioii  of  that  sove- 
«(pity,  he  carried  on  a    successful    war 
^piDrt  the  Moguls,  and  obtained  possession 
^tt  extensive  portion  of  that  region.    He 
fclinthe  year  1690,  and  was  succeeded 
V is  son  Sambajee,  who,  after  an  impo- 
^  reign,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to 
fcdil^the  emperor  Aurungze>>e,  in  the 
pt  1^9.    Samoajee  was  succeeded  by  his 
*»  Sihoo  Rajah,  who,  in  a  long  reign  of 
terlj  fiftj  years,  extended  his  dominions 
j  Wwa  to  sea,  and  had  possession  of  fort- 
I  fmi  commanding  a  territory  reaching  from 


the  province  of  Agra  to  Cape  Comorin. 
This  great  monarch  was  succeeded,  in  the 
year  1740,  by  his  son  Ram  Rajah,  a  weak 
prince;  who  was  confined  to  the  fortress  of 
SatUrah   by  the  two  chief  officers  of  the 
state,  viz.  the  peishwa,  or  prime  minister, 
Bajeerow,  and  the  paymaster-general  Riigo-i 
^,  who  divided  the  empire  between  them. 
The  former  fixed  his  residence  at  Poonab^ 
tlic  latter  founded  a  new  kingdom  at  Nag,- 
pore,  in  the  province  of  Gundwaneh.    But 
in  order  to  conciliate  the  other  chiefs,  they 
were  forctxl  to  grant  them  extensive  princi- 
palities, witli  exemption  fi-om  authority,  ex- 
cept in  cases   where  the  interests  of  the 
Mahratta  state   were  generally  concerned. 
Bajeerow,  the  peishwa,  died  in   1759,  ami 
wjis  succeeded  by  his  son  Ballajeerow,  since 
which  period  the  office  has  been  hereditary. 
In  the  year  1760,  the  Malirattas  having  ex- 
tended their  conquests  even  to  the  city  of 
Delhi,  were,  on  tne  7th  of  January  1761, 
opposed  by  the  united  Mahometan  armies, 
under  the  command  of  Ahmed  Shah  Ab-' 
dally,  aiid  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of 
a  great  niimbcr  of  their  chiefs.  Balajee  died 
soon  after  this  event,' and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  M.urtioorow,  who  died  in  1772,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Narrainrow,  who 
was  murdered  in  the  following  year,  at  the 
instigation  of  his  uncle  Rago£ih,  who,  ha« 
ving  been  disappointed  in  getting  possession 
of  the   throne,   fled   and    took    refuge    at 
Bombay ;  which  circumstance  subsequently 
brought  on  a  war  between  the  Mahrattas 
and  the  British,  which  terminated  in  1782. 
The  posthumous  son  of  Madhoorow,  and 
of  the  same  name,  when  of  a  proper  age> 
succeeded  to  the  peishwaship,  but  died  in 
the  year  1795.   On  this  event,  the  two  sons 
of  Ragobah  contended  for  the  office.    The 
cause  of  the  eldest  brother,  named  Bajee- 
row, was  espoused  by  iScindia,  who  fixed 
him  on  the  throne,  but  permitted  him  to 
enjoy  nothing  of  the  sovereignty  but  the 
name.     In  the  year  1802,  Holkar  defeated 
the  united  armies    of  Scindia,    and   the 
jpeishwa ;  and  the  latter  having  been  com- 
pelled to  take  refuge  in  the  British  territory 
of  Basscin,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the 
Bombay  government,  by  which,  in  return 
for  their  aiding  his  cause,  he  agreed  to  re- 
ceive into  Jiis  pay  a  force  of  6000  infantry, 
with  their  usual  proportion  of  artillery,  for 
the  support  of  which  he  gave  an  assignment 
of  territory.  '  In  consequence  of  this  treaty, 
the  peishwa  was  in  the  month  of   May 
1803,  reinstated  at  Poonah;  he  lately  at- 
tempted to  shake  off  liis  dependence  on  the 
Bri  tish ,  but  was  defeated  and  dcpost  d.  This 
circumstance  may  he  said  to  have  annihilat- 
ed the  power  of  the   jxMshwa,  as   the  de- 
scendant of  Rnm   U.jah  has  been  brought 
out  from  his  coniineinent,  and  placed  nn 
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the  throne  of  his  aooestoni,  and  the  peish- 
wa  allowed  to  retire  to  Benarea.  The  his- 
tory of  the  eastern  Mahratta  kingdom, 
founded  by  the  paymaster  Ragojee,  will  be 
found  under  the  article  Nagpore, 

The  Mahrattas  are  Hindoos ;  but  except 
the  Brahmins,  are  not  very  scrupulous  of 
wjiat  they  eat,  and  only  refrain  from  beef. 
They  are  exceedingly  fond  of  horses,  and 
their  whole  armx  till  lately,  was  composed 
of  cavalry.  They  were,  however,  never  very 
Ibnnidable  as  a  regular  force,  depending 
Binch  more  on  the  celerity  of  their  motions, 
and  sudden  incursions,  thi^  in  boldly 
meeting  their  enemy;  their  only  arms  were 
a  sword  and  spear,  and  their  only  camp 
equipage  blankets  or  horse  cloths.  Thus 
luiincumbered,  and  their  horses  being  fed 
iDdiscriminately  on  the  dry  thatch  of 
bouses,  or  die  growing  corn  of  the  fields, 
they  marched  at  the  rate  of  60  miles  a-day ; 
and  not  content  with  plundering  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  countries  they  invaded,  they 
often  carried  away  the  children  intoslaverjr, 
and  compelled  the  girls  to  become  prosti- 
tutes. The  common  people  are  semi -bar- 
barous ;  but  their  Brahmins  are  polished, 
^nning,  and  insidious  :  many  of  them  are 
merchants ;  but  the  artificers  and  mechanics 
are  mostly  foreigners, 

Mahbish  Cbomau,  or  Morawski 
KauMLow,  a  town  of  Moravia,  with  1400 
inhabitants.    15  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Brunn. 

Mauuati,  a  large  lake  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Mainas,  which  communicates 
with  the  river  Guallaga. 

Mahy  River,  a  river  of  Hindostan, 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Malwa,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay,  district  of 
Broach.  Although  its  course  is  S80  miles 
in  length,  it  in  verv  few  places  attains  to 
any  considerable  deptn  or  magnitude.  The 
Wnks  of  it  are  in  general  inhabited  by  an 
uncivilised  Hindoo  tribe,  called  Mahyvassee, 
who  are  shepherds ;  and  when  threatened 
by  an  enemy,  take  refuge  with  their  flocks 
and  herds  in  the  forests. 

Maia,  a  considerable  river  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Irkoutitk.  It 
rises  in  the  district  of  Okhotsk,  and  after 
a  meandering  course,  fiills  into  the  Aldane. 

Maia  a,  a  village  of  Khusistan  in  Persia, 
IS  miles  north  of  Komsha. 

Maibaca,  a  small  river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  into  the  sea  near  the  mouth  of  the  De- 
merara. 

Maida,  a  small  town  in  the  south  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Cabbria  Ultra. 
At  this  place,  9  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Souillace, 
|m  action  was  fought,  on  the  4th  July  1806, 
between  the  British  and  French,  in  which 
^he  latter  wore  defeated.    Population  SOOO. 

Maiden  Braplby,  a  considerable  village 
^d  parish  of  England,  in  the  county  of 


Wilts,  7  rofles  ftom  Hendon  and  Wannio. 
ster.     Population  603. 

Maiden  Creek,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Po- 
pulation 918. 

Maiden  Creek,  a  river  of  the  Uniud 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  south- 
west into  Schuylkill,  7  miles  N.  of  Read- 
ing. 

Maiden  Islands,  a  cluster  of  souU 
islands  in  Five  Island  Harbour,  near  tlie 
west  coast  of  the  isknd  of  Antigua. 

Maiden  Newton,  a  town  ai^l  psriA  of 
England,  in  Dorsetsliire,  standing  on  tbe 
river  Frome.  The  church  is  a  laig^  and 
ancient  building,  with  an  embattled  tower. 
Population  488.  b  miles  N.  W.  fimn  Dor- 
chester. 

Maiden  Pafs,  ahiU  of  Scothmd,  in  Caitb- 
ness-shire,  9000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea. 

Maiden  Rocks,  a  chain  of  rocks  in  tbe 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  north  coast  of  tiie 
island  (tf  Java*  Long.  114.  36.  £.  Ltt  7. 
38.  S. 

Maidenhead,  a  market>town  of  £ng^ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Berks,  situated  on 
the  Thames,  iu  the  parishes  of  Bray  m 
Cook- Lane.  It  consists  principally  of  one 
long  paved  street  The  houses  in  genersi 
are  tolerably  well  built. .  The  bridge  ovei 
the  river  consists  of  13  semicircular  archai 
seven  of  them  in  tlie  centre  of  stone,  in^ 
the  three  extreme  ones  at  each  end  of  brick; 
In  the  town  is  a  jail  for  debtors  and  f^ 
Ions,  and  several  alms-houses.  The  prin< 
cipal  trade  is  in  malt,  meal,  and  timber 
By  the  charter  of  James  II.,  the  gotrerD' 
ment  of  the  town  is  vested  in  a  mayor  an 
aldermen,  who  choose  a  hi^  steward  am 
other  officers.  Market  on  Wednesday.  Po 
puktion  1000.  96  miles  W.  of  London 
Long.  0.  43.  W.   Lat  51.  31.  N. 

Maidenhead,  a  township  of  the  Unite 
States,  in  Huntingdon  county.  New  Jersey 

Maidhat,  a  village  of  Irak^  in  Persu 
65  miles  S.  S.  W.  Dainur. 

Maidstone,  a  market  and  borough  tov 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  sitiui 
ed  on  the  Medway,  which  is  here  navigab! 
for  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons,  llie  river 
here  crossed  bv  a  bridge  of  ftve  unches.  T) 
town  consists  cniefly  of  four  principal  street 
which  cross  each  other  in  the  market  plac 
with  some  smaller  ones  branching  olT 
right  angles.  It  extends  about  a  mile 
length  from  north  to  south,  and  three  qua 
ters  of  a  mile  from  eaat  to  west.  The  Iligl 
street  is'spadous  and  well  built  The  rbun 
is  one  of  the  largest  parochial  buUdings 
the  kingdom.  It  extends  S27  feet  in  lengt 
and  91  in  breadth.  It  isahandsoroe  buii 
ing,  with  an  embattled  tower  and  aides.  C 
tl^  tower  formerly  stood  a  spire,  SO  f^ 
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b,  MA  was  dotroyed  by  lightnmg  in 
Ifls.  Tke  wifldovB  are  lai^e,  aud  onia- 
tik?ntedvidi  rich  tracery.  The  east  win- 
ilow  is  pftkolarly  elegant.  There  are  be- 
lidcs,  neeCtBC-faooaes  for  Presbjleriaris,  In- 
Jr^R^deots/Unitiuians^  Qnakers,  Baptists^ 
ftikl  llethodtsts.  The  coart-hall  is  a  neat 
uiil  (oomodioaa  motlern  building.  Here 
the  th'x^  fot  the  county  are  held.  The 
nrv  ;  J«iin^  for  the  county  jail,  &c.  are 
ii»  u  the  most  splendid  in  the  kingdom, 
cvtffix'  ft  sjMce  of  above  IS  acres  of  land, 
^1  a  vbicb  dassification  is  carried  to  its 
.Tf  ttf-:  Mtent,  there  being  «7  separate  air- 
:r^  y.'is,  and  not  less  than  450  sleep- 
.!( x'rk  for  pisoners.  Manufactories  for 
!t  ip-bi^ggiiig,  making  of  shoes,  sacks,  &c. 
•  J  the  coltivation  of  nearly  four  acres 
tt  jrmieo  ground,  inclosed  within  the 
^jusday  wa&,  fbrro  part  of  the  labour  of 
(^oivicted  prisoners.  Here  is  a  small  but 
bnikimc  ind  convenient  theatre.  At  the 
<td  of  Earl-street,  near  the  river,  is  the  fi*ee 
:nxmafK'hool,  a  seminary  of  some  reputa- 
Lx ;  tod  there  are  also  eight  charity  schools, 
head^s  Sunday  schools.  A  short  distance 
tm  th;  town,  on  the  Chathara>roed,  are 
-jQieTrry  neat  and  extensive  barracks,  erect- 
d  Sy  government,  near  to  which  are  hand- 
nr  (md  commodioos  assembly  rooms,  re- 
(n'Jy  baih,  by  subacription  fVoro  the  neigh- 
bicriog  gentry.  The  archbishop  of  Can- 
ta^ury  bad  formerly  a  palace  here,  the  re- 
TUBs'of  which  are  still  considerable,  and 
ran^tpleassntreaidence  close  tothe  Med  way. 
Th  *«•  WIS  also  an  hospital  and  convent  fbr 
t^rr.ttijn.  The  college,  founded  by  areh- 
^  vfo  Courleney,  was  an  extensive  build- 
w'  nuch  of  widdi  is  still  remaining,  and 
I:  been  converted  into  dwelling  and  ware- 
k-^^v  s.  The  principal  produce  of  the  neigh- 
kvbood  is  bops;  and  Maidstoiie  is  the 
1*^'.  hop  market  in  the  kingdom,  the  hops 
^^o;  brought  here,  and  sent  down  the  ri- 
^f  ID  hum.  Great  quantities  of  com, 
'•a!«.  orchard  fruiu,  &c.  are  also  brought 
tm,  ttd  conveyed  by  the  same  channel. 
Li:.*uthresdisinannfiictared,  and  in  the 
ic;hboiuhood  are  also  variona  paper  mills, 
>)  ixtei8i?e  distiliery  of  gin,  two  iron 
v^t^nei,  and  several  beer  and  porter 
'^Teries.  Klaidstone  is  govemefl  by  a 
fa^,  recorder,  12  jurats,  40  common 
(tir.dlTseii,  and  other  officers.  It  sends 
•«•*  oembcn  to  parliament,  the  right 
•'  tiectioo  being  in  the  fteemen  not  re- 
ff  <iig  ahns;  the  number  of  voters  being 
iV-at  yOO.  The  present  charter  of  in  corpo- 
■Uut  VIS  granted  to  Maidstone  in  1747  ; 
ht  the  pbce  was  first  incorporated  in  the 
'^  ot  Edwaid  IV.  Maidstone  has  ul- 
*>?«  ^  a  considerable  town  since  the 
m'lc  of  the  Romans.  A  sanguinary  battle 
*»&«ghtbere  in  1648,  between  the  loy« 


alists  and  tlie  parliamentary  general  Fairftx, 
in  which  the  former  were  defeated.  The 
name  Maidstone  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor^ 
ruption  of  Medway's  town.  Market  ott 
Thursday.  Population  10,409,  and  178« 
houses.  9  mOes  S.  nf  Rochester,  97  W.  of 
Canterbury,  and  34  S.  £.  of  JLoodoo.  Long. 
0.  31.  B.  Lat.  51.  16.  N. 

Maidstone,  a  township  of  the  UaitedL 
States,  in  Essex  county,  Vermont. 
.Maife,  a  village  of  Egvpt,  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Nile,  3  mileaS-'of  Giae. 

Maig,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  mug  into 
the  Shannon,  7  miles  below  Lhooeridc. 

Maignblay,  a  town  of  France,  deput* 
nient  of  the  Oise.  Population  900.  14 
miles  N.  £.  of  CJennont. 

Maiheroa,  a  village  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  territory  of  Algiers,  bordering  on  the 
desert,  100  miles  S.  of  Algiers. 

MAiHinroRE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro« 
vince  of  Malwah,  belonging  to  the  Mahrat« 
tas,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Soprah  ri« 
ver.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  was  fought, 
on  the  91  St  December,  1817,  between  the* 
troops  of  Holkar  and  theBritiah,  one  ^  the 
severest  battles  that  occurred  during  the  late 
wars,  in  which  the  former  were  defeated 
with  the  loos  of  all  their  artillery,  but  with 
a  severe  loss  of  the  British  troops.  96  milea 
north  of  the  city  of  Oojain,  the  capital  of 
Sdndia. 

Mai  LA  H,  a  river  of  the  Bled-el-Jereede, 
whleh  rises  to  the  south  of  Algiers,  and  £dla 
into  the  desert  plain  callefl  the  Short. 

Mailcotta,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In« 
dia,  province  of  Mysore.  It  is  eligibly  si** 
tuated  on  a  hill,  which  commands  a  view 
of  the  extensive  valley  watered  by  the  river 
Cavery.  It  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
places  of  Hindoo  worship,  and  possesses  a 
very  huge  temple,  surrounded  on  all  aides  by 
M  oolonade;  it  has  also  a  very  large  pond 
or  reservoir,  on  the  banks  of  which  arc  nu^ 
merous  buildings  for  the  reception  of  piU 
grinis.  The  temple  is  said  to  be  extremely 
rich,  and  that  the  idols  aire  covered  with 
jewels;  but  such  is  the  superstitious  ie« 
gard  in  which  it  is  held,  tliat  even  Tippoo 
Sultan  would  not  venture  to  injure  the  feel«- 
ings  of  his  Hindoo  subjects  by  plundering  it. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  phice  tne  Mahrattaa 
gained  a  complete  victory  over  Hyder  Aly 
in  the  year  1779;  and  it  was  here  that  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  joined  lord  Cornwallis  in 
1791.  The  town  consists  of  about  400 
good  houscR,  most  of  which  are  oocupied  by 
Brahmins.  Long.  76.  69.  E.  Lat.  19. 38.  N. 

Maillans,  a  town  of  France,  departs 
ment  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Hlione.  Poptt<* 
lation  1900. 

Maillard,  a  bold  promontory  on  the 
northern  coast  of  the  St  Lawrence,  99  miles* 
bt:low  the  iBiand  of  Orleans. 
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Maillebois,  a  small  town  of  France, 
deportment  of  the  £ure  and  Loire,  on  the 
Blaise.  Population  800.  112  miles  S.  £.  of 
VemeuiU 

MAiLLEaAoe,  a  small  town  of  France,  in 
Normandy,  on  the  Seine.    Population  1500. 

Maillezais,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee.  Population  1150.  6 
ihiles  8.  of  Foutenay. 

Main,  a  small  town  of  Farsistan,  in 
Persia,  32  miles  N.  of  Schiras. 

Mai  NA,  a  mountainous  district  of  Greece, 
in  the  Morea,  comprising  the  south-eastern 
part  of  the  ancient  province  of  Laconia,  and 
included  in  the  sandgiakat  of  Misitra.  It 
IB  the  least  fertile  part  of  the  peninsula, 
consisting  chiefly  of  the  extensive  ridge  of 
mountains  known  by  the  name  of  Tayge- 
tUB.  It  affords  few  facilities  for  cultivation ; 
and  its  productions  are  limited  to  grass, 
olive  oil,  wheat,  and  barley.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  (Ustrict,  called  Mainocti  or 
Mainotes,  amount  to  between  40,000  and 
50,000,  of  whom  12.000  are  capable  of  bear- 
inganus.  They  style  themsei  vcs  the  descend- 
ants of  tlie  ancient  Lacedemonians;  and, 
aided  by  the  natural  strength  of  their  moun- 
tains, have  defended  their  liberty  against  the 
Turks,  witli  a  bravery  and  constancy  not 
unworthy  of  such  distinguished  ancestors. 
.  Their  dress  is  neither  Greek  nor  Turkish,  but 
a  mixture  of  both.  Their  independence  was 
never  even  nominally  infringed,  until  the 
end  of  the  eighteen th  century,  when  they 
agreed  to  pay  a  srauU  tribute  to  the  porte^ 
on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  choose, 
from  among  themselves,  a  bey,  and  the 
other  officers  of  their  petty  commonwealth. 

The  district  of  Muina  is  divided  into  four 
small  cantons:  Zernata  and  Zigos  to  the 
north,  the  fonner  with  14,  the  latter  with 
10  villages;  Cacovounia  to  the  south; 
and  Scutari  to  the  east.  Chitries,  on  the 
gulf  of  Coron,  is  the  principal  seaport;  and 
there  oil,  silk,  honey,  wax,  &c.  are  exported 
in  considerable  quantities.  From  Candla  and 
Cerigo,  this  place  imports  various  neces- 
saries ;  but  few  trading  vessels  venture  into 
the  Mainote  ports  without  great  precaution. 
The  town  of  Muina  is  an  insignificant  place. 

Maxnas,  a  province  of  Quito,  bounded 
east  by  the  provinces  of  Quixos  and  Jaeu  de 
Bracamoros.  Its  limits  on  the  north  and 
south  are  altogether  unknown.  The  climate 
is  hot  and  moist,  and  the  territory  consists 
entirely  of  woods,  marshes,  lakes,  and  rivers. 
Its  productions  are  white  and  black  wax, 
cocoa,  and  sarsaparilla,  aitd  only  in  some  of 
the  plains  is  grain  grown  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants. 

M^tNBuuG,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  on  the 
Am..^.  Population  900.  38  miles  N.N. E. 
•f  Munich.  ' 

Main£^  DiST&icT  OF^  forming  a  part  of 


the  state  of  Massachusetts ;  bounded  norfl 
west  and  noirtb  by  Lower  Canada,  eo^t  n 
New  Brunswick,  south-cast  and  south  b^ 
the  Atlantic,  and  west  by  New  Hampsbi^ 
Long.  d6.  49.  to  70.  55.  W.  Lat,  43.1 
to  48.  N.  Its  lengitb  on  the  northern  &qo 
tier  is  280  miles,  on  the  eastern  2I0;  great 
est  length  fVom  north  to  south  225,  m 
greatest  breadth  from  east'ta  west  193 :  :n\ 
it  is  estimated  to  contain  32,6^  »juh 
miles.  The  following  table  contains  an  to 
count  of  the  counties  and  towns,  with  tbeu 
respective  population : — 

COantte«.  Papulatiou.  Chif  T*««»       ropal-'tP'i 

Cumberland  49,831  Portland  7,16J 

Hancock        30,0^1  Castine  1,03^ 

Kennebeck    32,^4  HalloweO  2,mi 

Lincoln          42,992  ^\'^isca8set  S,)>83 

Oxford  17,630  Paris 

Somerset        12,910  Norridgewock    m 

Washington    7,870  Mocliias  Loli 

York              41,877  York  S,d^^ 


228,705 
Maine  is  rather  an  elevated  country,  hir. 
ing  generally  a  diversified  surface.  A  tioci 
commencing  on  the  west  side  of  the  dis^ 
trict,  east  of  the  White  Mountains  in  Nei« 
Hampshire,  and  holding  a  north-east  di< 
rection  as  far  as  the  heads  of  the  Aroos^ 
tic,  about  160  miles  in  length,  and  60  in 
its  greatest  breadtli,  is  mountainous.  Ka- 
tahdin  mountain  in  this  range,  is  supi 
posed  to  be  the  highest  land  between 
the  Atlantic  and  the  St  Lawrence.  Thtrc 
is  also  a  small  mountainous  track  ia  th« 
northern  extremity.  The  remainder  of  thd 
district  may  be  considered  generally  a: 
a  moderately  hilly  country.  The  traci 
of  country  along  the  sea  coast,  from  lo  h 
2i)  miles  wide,  embraces  all  the  rorietics  oi 
sandy,  cravelly,  clayey,  and  loamy  soil> 
frequently  interspersed  at  short  disunces 
seldom  very  rich,  in  many  places  tolcrablj 
fertile,  but  generally  poor.  Of  this  seciioi 
Indian  corn,  rye,  barley,  grass,  &c.  are  tb 
principal  productions.  In  the  track  1)10; 
north  of  this,  and  extending  50  milcs  iron 
the  sea  in  the  west<.Tn,  80  in  the  central 
and  90  in  the  eastern  {)art,  the  same  kii>ili 
of  soil  are  found,  but  they  are  less  frequent' 
ly  diversified,  and  generally  more  fertile 
The  surface  rises  into  laige  swells  of  gene' 
rally  good  soil,  between  which,  on  the  war 
gin  of  the  streams,  are  frequently  rijh  in 
tervals,  and  in  other  places  sandy  or  gra^ 
velly  pine  plains,  or  spruce  and  ank 
swamps.  Of  this  section  the  principal  pro 
ductious  are  grus>s,  Indian  corn,  wheat,  bar 
ley,  rye,  flax,  ^'c.  The  country  beyond  ibi 
limits  above  8tited,  is  but  little  setth'd.  I 
exhibits  <i,rt at  divti>itie?  in  the  api>eiirano 
of  Us  doii,  giuwlh  of  timber,  and  also  in  cYv 
mate.  The  land  on  the  Kcimebeck,  and  U 
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ihs  river  and  the  Penobscot,  is  ac- 
Ae  best  in  tbe  district.    It  is  well 
sAfHtotheTarfops  purposes  of  agricul- 
tne,  ndst  gnzing  country,  it  is  one  of  the 
iMitsiKev£ngIuid.  The  climate  of  this 
4iMDEt  if  subject  to  great  extremes  both,  of 
kHlndoiId.    The  winter  is  very  severe 
Aoaidie  iBt  November  to  the  1st  April, 
Mqg  vhich  period  the  ground  is  covered 
lidkoBir,  and  the  lakes  with  ice.    The 
ffnitjof  thesky,  however,  and  the  invi- 
ogiofloeDce  of  the  atmosphere,  make 
uQeodsfor  the  severity  of  the  wea- 
Tbesommers  in  most  parts  are  fa- 
ts the  growth  of  all  the  vegeUble 
of  the  northern  states.  In  some 
however,  Indian  corn,    and    other 
oi  s  more  tender  kind,  are  frequently 
1,  and  sometimes  destroyed  by  frosts, 
ID  the  spring  and  early  in  autumn, 
ore  is  fimnd  in  dii&rent  parts;  also 
MK^  sntimony,  and  copperas.  The  ani- 
se the  deer,  which  were  formerly  nu- 
bot  in  the  western  parts  have  now 
iy  dissppeared.    The  wolf  and  the  bear 
M  namerooa,  but  are  not  dangerous, 
when  prosed  by  hunger,  or  closely 
mL  The  beaver,  fox,  and  squirrel,  are 
ndv  met  with.    Fi^  abound  in  the 
and  the  rivers  afford  abundance  of  sal- 
The  principal  bays  are  Casco,  Pe* 
ibeot.  Frenchman's,  Englishman's,  Ma- 
and  Paasamaquoddy.      These   bays 
with  islands.  In  Casco  bay  there  are 
■ethan  300  adands,  all  of  which  are  culti- 
snd  moat  of  them  inhabited.  Penob- 
H  bd^  ooDtains  also  numerous  islands.  In 
ne  bsys  also  are  jcontained  excellent  har- 
■I.    The  moat  noted  lakes  are  Moose- 
Umbo^og,  Sebago,  Schoodic,  and  se« 
others  farth^  in  the  interior.    The 
facipal  article  of  export  is  lumber.    Vast 
ptttities  of  boards,  shingles,  clapboards, 
fesls,  spais,  &C.  are  transported  to  the 
lUbbaaring  states,  to  the  West  Indies, 
■  to  Europe.    Much  of  the  firewood  con- 
in  Boston,  Salem,  &c  is  brought 
MsJBe.    Dried  fish  and  pickled  sal- 
sre  considerable  articles  of  export. 
wi,  pork,  butter,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  and 
t  grain,  are  also  among  the  exports. 
It  quantities  of  lime  are  annually  ex- 
cd  lirom  Thomastown.     Limestone  and 
_  inn  ore  abound  in  many  places.  There 
ta  eailegie  at  Brunswick ;  academies  have 
jBi  established  at  different  places;  and 
Hi  schools  are  established  in   all  those 
of  the  district  that  have  been  long 
JWU.     The  most  numerous  denominaf- 
■Bs  of  Ckrisiians    in    the    district    of 
HBe  are  CongHsationalists,    who  have 
iu  churdies,  and  Baptists,  who  have  112 
Inches.   The  Friends  have  32  meeting 
Hoe  are  some  Methodists^  «nd  a  few  fpis^ 


oopalians.  The  citiiens  of  Maine  ai«  wi- 
der the  same  government,  and  have  tho 
same  rights  and  privil^^  as  the  citizens  of 
Massachusetu  proper.  The  district  sends 
7  represenutives  to  Congress. 

Maine,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  Ger- 
many. Its  course  is  in  the  west  of  the  empire 
and  it  is  formed  by  the  union  of  two  streams 
called  the  Red  and  White  Maine,  which 
rise  among  the  mountains  of  Franconia,  and 
join  their  waters  near  Steinhaus.  The  unit- 
ed river  then  takes  a  very  meandering  course 
through  the  Bavarian  circles  of  theUpper  and 
Lower  Maine,  flows  by  Frankfort,  and  fidls, 
with  a  wide  channel  and  copious  stream,  into 
the  Rhine,  opposite  to  Ments.  It  is  joined 
in  its  course  by  a  number  of  rivers,  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are  the  R^nitz,  the  Fran- 
conian  Saale,  the  Tauber,  and  the  Rodach. 
The  Maine  is  navigable  as  far  as  Bamberg, 
and  proves  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the 
conveyance  of  goods,  particularly  to  Frank- 
fort and  the  surrounding  country. 

Main£,  Lowes,  a  circle  or  province  of 
the  Bavarian  states,  comprising  the  terri- 
tories in  Franconia  acquired  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  io  1815,  and  die  exchanges  con- 
sequent on  that  treaty.  These  are  the 
grand  duchy  of  Wuraburg,  the  principality 
of  Full  la,  and  certain  portions  of  the  grand 
duchies  of  Hesse  and  Fulda.  The  wh^e 
form  an  extensive  province  adjoining  Baden, 
Hesse-Cassel,  and  Hesse- Darmstadt,  with 
an  area  <^  about  3000  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  •l>*^3,000.  The  whole  is  sub- 
divided into  districts,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Bavarian  states.  The  surface  is  hilly,  ex- 
cept in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wurzburg, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts 
in  Germany.  The  soil  in  the  low  grounds 
is  fertile,  but  among  tAe  hills,  especially  on 
the  woocly  track  of  the  Spessort,  it  is  much 
less  productive.  Wine  is  the  principal  pro- 
duct of  the  districts  on  the  banks  of  the 
Maine  and  Saale.  'i'he  country  about 
Wurzburg  also  produces  more  com  than  ia 
wanted  for  internal  consumption ;  but  the 
principality  of  Aschafienburg  consists  of 
little  else  than  forest  and  pasture  land.  Of 
minerals,  the  only  one  found  in  abundance 
is  salt :  the  manufactures  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption.  The  chief 
fi^rests  are  those  on  the  hiUs  of  the  Rhoen, 
the  Steigerwald,  and  the  Spessart.  The 
majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics, 
but  there  are  many  Lutherans,  and  some 
Anabaptists.    The  chief  town  is  Wurzburg. 

Maine,  Ufpea,  a  circle  or  province  of 
the  Bavarian  states,  comprising  the  princi- 
palities of  Bamberg  and  Upper  Bayreuth, 
with  tlie  northern  part  of  the  Upper  Pala- 
tinate. It  lies  contiguous  to  Bohemia  and 
Saxony,  has  an  area  of  3460  square  miles, 
and  431'^000  inhabitants.    The  diief  town 
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is  BaTieatii,  but  the  court  of  appeal  aite  at 
Bamberg.  This  province  ia  in  general 
hilly,  containing  the  exteniive  range  called 
the  Fichtelgebirge,  and  poaseaaiug  all  the 
chancteristica  of  a  hiUy  country,  auch  aa  a 
keen  but  pure  air,  a  number  .of  mines,  and 
a  light  meagre  aoU,  more  adapted  to  paatn«- 
rage,  the  growth  of  timber,  and  the  culti- 
vation of  hrmp  or  flax,  than  to  that  of 
corni.  The  chief  exception  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bamberg,  where  the  soil  is  of 
great  fertility.  Manufactures  are  carried 
on  with  considerable  activity^  though  con- 
fined to  the  articles  produced  in  the  pro- 
vince, viz.  the  metals,  ilax,  and  timner. 
The  last,  in  inrticular,  affords  the  means  of 
an  active  traffic  in  the  principality  of  Bam- 
berg. All  religious  sects  are  tolerated,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  Bavarian  states ;  and  the  two 
mat  partiea  are  pretty  equally  divided,  the 
rrotestants  being  most  numerous  in  the 
principality  of  Bayrenth,  and  the  Catholica 
in  the  rest  of  the  province. 

Mainr  ANn  Loire,  a  department  in  the 
west  of  France,  comprising  a  portion  of  An- 
jou,  and  the  western  part  of  the  Tooraine, 
and  contiguous  to  thedepartmentof  th«>2klay- 
enne,  the  Sarthe,  and  the  Indre  and  Loire. 
Its  extent  is  nearly  4000  square  miles ;  its 
population  (in  1816),  waa  404,600.  This 
territory  is  interatcted  by  a  number  of  hills-; 
the  intervening  tracks,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  marshy  districts,  are  fertile,  the 
soil  conaistii^  of  a  mixture  of  black  rich 
mould,  with  a  lighter  sort  of  earth.  The 
principal  rivera  of  the  department  are  the 
Loire,  the  Mayenne,  the  Sarthe,  the  Au- 
thion,  the  Layon,  and  the  Verzee.  The 
products  art  corn,  flax,  hemp,  fruit,  and 
wine.  The  stock  of  com  produced  is  fully 
oqual  to  the  consumption ;  of  vines,  the 
quantity  raised  is  not  inconsiderable ;  but 
they  are  for  the  most  part  made  into 
brandy.  Coal  is  found  in  some  places ;  and 
the  annual  supply  from  the  mines,  about 
3000  tons,  is  ratner  lar^e  for  a  department 
of  France,  wood  being  the  almost  universal 
fuel  in  that  country.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  linen  are  manufiictured  here. 
The  department  belongs  to  the  twenty- 
secoiid  military  division.  It  is  divided  in- 
to Ave  arrondissements,  viz.  Angers  (the 
capital),  S^e,  Bauge,  Saumur,  Beaupreau  ; 
these  are  subdividea  into  34  cfntons,  and 
38.^  communes. 

Maine  and  Tauber,  one  of  the  ten 
circles  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  It 
eomprehends  toe  north-east  comer  of  the 
grand  duchy,  and  a  small  track  on  the 
Maine,  at  some  distance  from  the  restj  insu- 
lated by  the  Bavarian  states.  The  popu- 
lation ie  about  96,000.  It  la  divided  into 
eight  baUiwics;  the  chief  town  of  the 
whole  ia  Werfhieim, 


Ma  INK,  a  large  river  of  Asiatic  Rnsaa 
in  the  government  of  Irtcoutsk,  whidi  rut^ 
fVom  south-east  to  north-west,  and  falls  ii^ 
to  the  Anadir. 
Mainland  or  Orkney.  See  Pommia.\ 
Mainland  of  Shetland,  the  large^ 
of  the  Shetland  islands, ,  which  ^extends  ^ 
miles  from  north  to  aoutb,  and  is  from  $  tl 
1 8  in  breadth.  The  interior  parts  are  osj^ 
gnr,  mountainous,  and  barren ;  but  ak>iig  tbi 
shores,  verdant  spots,  marshy  plains,  inj 
indifi^rcntljr  ferdk  tracks,  are  interspersed 
The  coast  is  so  deeply  indented  widi  vo^ 
or  inlets  of  the  sea,  tnat  no  port  of  the  islaaj 
is  five  miles  distant  from  someaedc  or  ha^ 
hour ;  while  the  extent  of  the  coast,  md\\ 
ding  all  ita  vrindlngs,  may  be  300  mtle^ 
The  ridges  of  hiUa  run,  in  the  lonf^t  ^ 
rection  of  the  island,  from  north  to  sooth 
but  none  of  them  is  very  hi^,  except  Ron^ 
near  the  north-west  coast,  which  is  15o| 
feet,  or,  according  to  other  aoeonnts,  8(K^ 
above  the  level  of  the  aea.  On  the  hif^ 
eminence  of  that  moantaln,  there  is  a  ioni 
constructed  of  four  large  atones,  and  tvj 
covering  the  top  for  a  roof.  It  ia  eslled  | 
watch-house,  and  is  fit'tocontain  six  or  seret 
persons.  The  east  akie  of  the  isbtnd  i 
comparatively  low;  but  the  diA  on  th 
weatem  coast  are  steep  and  incgUlar.  Tbei 
are  many  small  fresh-water  iakea,  and  som 
mineral  apring^'  impregnated  with  iroi 
Remains  <^ ancient  buildings,  called  Picts 
hoiiaes,  abouiMl  in  thia  and  the  neig^bon^ 
ing  islands.  The  soil  ia  unfiivowable  fi^ 
vegetation  ;  and  agriculture  Is  Uttk  attend 
ed  to,  for  not  above  3^  parts  in  100  are  col 
tivated.  The  best  cropa  of  black  oats  id| 
bear  which  it  produces,  woiiI4  not  sopplj 
the  inhabitants  nine  months  hi  theyesri 
and  it  is  doubtfnl  if  the  country,  by  an{ 
improvement,  could  be  rendered  oapaole  i 
yielding  an  increase  sufficient  fisr  their  m 
port.  The  hills  are  mostly  covered  witj 
heath,  and  afford  good  paature  for  bbdc  ca^ 
tie  and  sheep,  the  ktter  of  whidi,  afkr  r^ 
ceiving  the  mark  of  their  owner,  run  wild 
without  the  attendance  of  any  ahepfaerd 
they  are,  however,  so  fkr  tame,  aa  to  be  dH 
ven  into  amall  indosores,  lo  precnre  tl^ 
wool.  A  considerable  number  of  aheep  an| 
black  cattle  are  purchased  by  the  Lerwio 
merchants,  who  kill  them,  and  either  seal 
them  to  Leith,  or  sell  them  to  the  Green 
land  and  other  vessels  which  rasdeavous  i| 
Bressay  sound.  They  have  alao  a  nr\ 
small  but  hardy  breed  of  horses,  called  She! 
land  poneys;  and  a  peculiar  breed  of  swin^ 
the  flesh  of  which  is  esteemed  very  ddicst^ 
Eagles,  hawks,  ravens,  and  ether  birds  d 
prey,  are  so  numerons  and  destructive  ti 
the  lambs,  that  the  commissioners  of  sup 
ply  give  a  crown  ibr  every  eagle  that  is  de 
stioyed.    Swans,  in  great  numbers^  annual 
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^oiltheflnnll  Iske^  and  rase,  daeks» 
mi  n  birda,  everywhere  nbound.  The 
W9/tj  k  hire  of  trees,  wad  haitUy  any 
Mum  to  be  seenj  except  juniper,  una 
mA  im  trees  and  willows  in  the  more 
Mmd  TiQiei,  though  it  would  appear 
insij  to  have  had  treei  on  it,  as  ther  are 
W'lwilly  dng  up  in  the  mowes.  There 
4iui  nay  plaees  appearances  of  metallic 
i  ii^sKhuiroD,  copper,  lead,  and  silver. 
I  lufpff  oise  Has  forafierly  wrought,  bat 
IpvdMBdoaeiL  Limestone  is  also  found; 
Ikieis  a  quarry  of  exoelient  slate.  The 
*ItiBis  aunancture  linen  and  woollen 
fiir  their  own  use;  and  worsted stoek** 
),  tmt  of  a  verjr  fine  texture,  and  sreat 
.  ftr  exportation  ;  but  their  chief  oo- 
[  it  in  fishing.  Mainland  ia  divided 
<f^t  parodual  districts,  which  «ontsia 
.  00  ialiabitsnti. 
(Xaixotti,  or  MAixora.    See  Maina. 

iKS,  or  Mains  op  FivTaY,  a  parish 
toiaad,  in  Forfiirshire,  4  miles  long, 
'Shnad.    Popuktion  1 II 1. 

a  toTTu  of  France,  depart- 
of  La  Creoae^  Population  1300.  13 
>&S.\y.af  Evaux. 

ivoNr  a  town  of  France,  depsrt- 

of  the  Ewe  and  Loire,  on  the  Eure. 

1600.    1 1  miks  N.  of  Chartres. 

a  large  and  sbnndant  river  of 

ia  the  province  of  Raneagua,  noted 

Dumber  of  persons  drowned  in  it. 

with  such  force,  that  at  the  time  of 

no  bridge  en  be  found  to 

bi  iaipetaositj,  and  the  only  bridge 

H^ywhidi  is  used  is  of  ropes.    Its 

sie  sbo  imfucgnated  with  salt,  and 

Moont  are  not  fit  for  drinking.    It 

m  tnNity  and  enten  the  Pacific 

nil«L3S.43.&S. 

a  amall  ialand  of  France,  on  the 
coast,  opposite  to  Cape  Croisette. 
La,  ttraAiTS  or,  a  nannwehan- 
m  pHs^  fimn  the  Atkntic  to  the 
ooesn,  between  Terradd  Fuq^and 
Land,  so  csOed  £com  the  name  of 
who  discovered  it  in  Ae 
UK.    It  is  about  15  miles  long,  and 
broad.     According   to   captsin 
entrance  of  the  straita  should 
but  with  a  iSdr  wind  and 
weather,   and  upon   the   vtey 
of  the  fide  of  flood,  which  hap- 
at  the  lull  and  change  of  the 
about  one  or  two  o'clock.    It  is 
beat  to  keqp  aa  near  to  the  Terra  del 
'  le  as  the  winds  will  admit.    By 
to  theae  partieukri,  a  ship  may 
through  the  straitsin  one  tide; 
Im  to  the  southward  of  Success  bay, 
"it  will  be  more  prudent  to  put, 
1  be  southerly,  than  to 
■lapt  the  weathering  of  iSlaten   Land 
?ai.  IV.  r AST  I. 


I  hoe; 


with  a  Iee«wind  and  a  current,  whi<^  may 
endanger  her  being  driven  on  that  island. 

MAtaBNB,  a  river  of  the  New  Kingdom 
of  Granada,  in  the  province  of  San  Juatf 
de  loB  Llanos,  which  enters  the  Meta. 

Maisa,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  Littk 
Cumank,  with  ilOO  inhabitants.  17  mile* 
S.  bv  W.  of  Fekgehaxa. 

Maisbinki,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  « 
miles  W.  of  Axum. 

Maisonnois,  a  town  of  Francci  depart* 
ment  of  the  Upper  Vienne.  Popuktion  1900u 

Maissy,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  provineo 
of  Bahar,  and  dktrict  of  Champaran. 
Long.  85.  7.  £.  Lat.  $«.  20.  N. 

Maisy,  Cape,  the  east  extremity  of  the 
iakttd  of  Cuba.  Lat.  SO.  90.  N. 

Maitba,  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  supposed  to  have  been  first 
discovered  by  Quitoa  in  1606,  who  called 
it  Decana ;  Eougainville  called  it  Boudoir  ; 
captain  Wallis,  who  visited  it  in  1769,  calU 
eil  it  Osnaburg;  and  the  natives  oall  ii 
Maitea.  This  island  is  in  sul^jection  to  the 
sovereign  of  Otaheite,  and  bekngs  to  the 
chief  of  Teiarraboo.  It  k  situated  to  the 
east  of  that  peninsuk,  at  the  dutanoe  of 
more  than  90  leagues ;  and  being,  though 
small,  verv  lofty,  is  always  oboerved  by 
persons  who  approach  Otioieite  firom  the 
eastward.  It  is  not  above  three  miles  in 
circuit,  and  the  north  side  is  too  steep  f^oft 
habitations  ;  but  the  southern  sidedascends 
more  gradually,  and  has  a  border  of  low 
land  next  the  sea.  This  little  island  k 
very  populous,  but  less  civilised  than  Ota-^ 
heite,  from  whence  it  is  visited  by  a  kr^ 
war  canoe  during  the  variable  wiijj^s ;  and 
peark  are  procur^  in  exchange  for  the  iron 
work  that  ean  be  spared.  To  the  eastward 
it  is  inclosed  bv  a  coral  reef.  It  is  the  only 
high  kland  adjacent  to  the  eastward  of 
Qtaheite,  and  maintains  intercourse  with 
some  of  the  low  isknds  toward  the  north- 
east.   Long.  148.  IS.  W.  Lat.  17.  53.  S. 

Maitbo,  a  village  of  Kerman,  in  Persk, 
16  miles  N.£.  of  Kerman. 

Maitsha,  a  district  of  Abysdnk,  in  t)ie 
province  of  Ckgaro,  conskting  of  the  count 
try  on  both  sides  of  the  Bahr-el-Aardc,  o^ 
Abyaainkn  Nile,  previous  to  iu  fallii!^ 
into  the  lake  of  Dembea.  It  is  fiat,  wiry^i 
and  marshy,  and  affords  a  habitadon  so 
ulUMmifbrtabk,  that  it  has  been  abandon- 
ed by  the  Agows,  its  original  possessors,  .tp. 
colonies  of  peaoeaUe  Galla.  It  produces 
little  or  no  com,  but  depends  entirely  for 
subttstenoe  upon  a  pknt  called  6tk$et€^ 
wfaidi  furnishes  the  inhabitants  with  wholly 
some  food.  It  produces  also  large  fine 
cattle,  and  breeds  some  Indifierent  horses.* 

Maixant,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  the  Two  Sevres,  ntuated  on  t^ 
fievre  Niortoise. .  It  ,WM  once  a  pfoce  of 
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oonsiderable  extent,  and  add  to  contain 
12,000  inhabitants,  who  are  now  reduced 
to  between  4000  and  5000.  /  It  has  manu- 
fiurtures  of  cotton  caps  and  stockings, 
employing  about  1400  workmen.  Those 
of  serge  and  other  woollen  stuffs  are  like- 
wise considerable.  The  trade  in  com  and 
cattle  is  of  some  importance,  and  bbacco  is 
cultivated  in  the  environs.  17  miles  N.  £. 
of  Niort,  and  36  S.  W.  of  Poitiers. 

Majir,  a  village  of  the  Bled-el-Jereede, 
JA  the  south-east  extremity  of  Algiers. 
Loiig.  6.  29.  £.  Lat.  33.  30.  N. 
.  Mjljob,  or  Rio  Major,  a  small  river  of 
Spain,  in  Galicia,  which  fiills  into  the  bay 
of  Biscay. 

Major's  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  St 
Christopher.  Long.  69. 22.  W.  Lat.  17. 
20.  N. 

Majorca,  the  principal  of  the  Balearic 
isles,  a  group  situated  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  the  east  of  Spain,  and  subject  to  that 
crown*  It  is  about  100  miles  from  the 
coast  of  Spain,  and  150  from  Algiers;  iU 
lengdi  is  about  40  miles  ;  its  breadth  near- 
ly equal ;  its  area  is  1410  square  miles ;  its 
population  about  136,000,  of  whom  no  less 
than  3700  are  priests,  monks,  or  nuns.  Its 
4gure  is  that  of  an  irregular  rhomboid,  the 
angles  being  formed  by  the  four  principal 
capes  of  Formentor  to  the  north.  Pern  to 
the  east,  Salinas  to  the  south,  and  Dra- 
gonera  to  the  west.  It  is  almost  surround- 
ed by  a  chain  of  mountains,  a  branch  of 
which  penetrates  towards  the  centre  of  the 
island.  Its  climate  is  in  general  temperate, 
the  sea  breezes  moderating  the  heat  of  sum- 
mer, and  the  high  grounds  afibrding  a 
shelter  in  winter.  At  times,  however,  vio- 
lent storms  of  wind  do  considerable  injury 
to  the  plantations,  rooting  up  and  carrying 
off  the  trees.  There  are  a  number  of  large 
brooks  which  descend  from  the  mountains, 
and  two  small  rivers,  one  of  which,  the 
Beira,  flows  into  the  sea,  below  the  walls  of 
Palma,  the  chief  town  of  the  island.  Pal- 
ina  is  a  considerable  dty ;  Alcudla,  also  a 
city,  has  fallen  into  decay ;  but  there  are 
on  the  island,  Pollenza,  a  town  of  6000  in- 
habitants; Soler  5000;  St  Martial  ^6oo ; 
Andracio  4000 ;  Bunola  2600 ;  and  a  good 
many  villages. 

In  its  products,  Majorca  presents  an  ex- 
tensive field  to  the  researches  of  a  naturalist 
There  seems  no  foundation  for  the  assertion 
that  it  formerly  contained  mines  of  gold 
and  silver  ;  indeed  metals  of  any  kind  are 
scarce.  There  is  a^number  of  salt  marshes 
which  might  easily  be  rendered  valuable. 
Coral  is  found  in  the  bay  of  Alcudia,  and  is 
fished  in  July  and  August.  Venomous  rep- 
tiles are  baldly  known.  Game  is  abun- 
dant. The  homed  cattle  are  diminutive; 
^t  the  sheep  and  hogs  ace  kip.    A  great 


quantity  of  sheep  and  goat  ttilk  cheese  i 
made  and  exported  to  Spain. 

Though  the  agriculture  o£  this  island  i 
very  unskilful,  &e  fertility  of  the  soil,  sn 
the  mildness  of  the  climate,  form  a  contM 
to  the  backwardnessof  the  inhabitants.  Pka 
tations  of  orange  trees  produce  fruit  whU 
rivals  that  of  Portugal  and  Malta ;  the  vim 
are  loaded  with  grspes  towards  the  endi 
June;  the  carob-tree  and  evergreen  pn 
duces,  about  the  end  of  July,  a  beautift 
rud  fniit,  and  forms,  at  that  season,  sdi 
lightful  landscape,  when  mixed  widi  tli 
palm  and  pUne-tree  of  the  Indies.  Hi 
olive-tree  is  cultivated  with  oonsidenii 
care.  The  low  and  marshy  grounds  abosi 
in  angelica,  wild  celery,  and,  above  sll,  ia 
species  of  jonquil,  of  which  cattle  are  wi 
imd.  Of  com,  the  cultivation  is  very! 
mited ;  and  it  is  necessary  to  import  lOfit 
quarters  annually.  Government  has  •! 
tempted  to  introduce  the  silk- worm ;  but  ^ 
Majoroans  have  not  the  care  and  patieni 
requisite  for  this  branch  of  industry.  11 
wool  of  Majorca  is  in  general  of  good  quaHlj 
Tbe^  have  few  manufactures.  The  expm 
consistof  olive-oil,  wine,  spirits,  orangesyl 
mons,  almonds,  cheese,  capers,  snd  beMi 
these  added  to  the  manufactures,  are  said  ( 
amount  in  value  to  hall*  a  million  sterli^ 

Majorca,  with  the  neighbouring  tdsa 
called  Balearic,  were  long  thinly  inhabUi 
and  comparatively  unknown.  In  the  ft 
and  second  Punic  war,  Majorca  fundAl 
auxiliaries  to  the  Carthaginians,  but  ^ 
afterwards  over-mn  by  Uie  Romans,  i 
the  year  426  of  the  Christian  era,  i 
Vandals  seised  the  Balearic  islands:  til 
were  expelled  by  the  Moors  in  798 ;  « 
though  the  latter  were  expelled  in  thi 
turn  for  a  season,  in  the  reign  of  Chsri 
magne,  they  soon  returned,  and  maintsii 
themselves  till  the  year  1229,  when  U 
Jayme,  grandaon  <^  Alphonao  II.  kinc 
Arragon,  made  an  expedition  MinstH 
island,  and  exterminated  the  Moors  al 
an  obstinate  reaiatance.  For  some  tisMi 
ter  Migorca  and  Minorca  formed  distii 
principalities,  but  they  at  last  became  sii 
ject  to  the  kings  of  Arragon  and  Castile. 

Majosi,  a  small  town  of  Naples,  in  ll 
Principato  Citra.    Popuktion  2700. 

Makalla,  a  small  seaport  of  Arabia, 
the  province  of  Hadnmaut. 
•     M^karibv,  a  town  of  European  Rum 
in  the '^vcrnment  of  Kostroma;    Popd 
tion  1600.    140  miles  £.  of  Kostiuma. 

Makabiev,  a  town  of  European  Ross 
in  the  gowrument  of  Nisitei-Novgorod, ' 
theW(dga.  Population  800.  60  miks 
the  £.  of  Niznei- Novgorod. 

Makaya,  a  town  of  Cayor,  in  WcsM 
Africa,  on  a  river  about  21  raika  fiom  I 
99BU  60  miles  d.  of  Senc^fpL 
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^  Mint,  t  tiifa^  and  pgrish  of  Bngldnd^ 
b  Corewail  and  Devonshire,  two  milei 
iMPbmmth.  The  dmreh  steeple,  eall- 
idifaier  Tower,  la  a  noted  landmark, 
Mpiv  abate  Hamoaze,  on  a  hill  between 
.  ImSd^eeombaDdthe  Ramhead.  Po» 
fikttmHl». 

HAVEBaA.  a  liter  of  AFgiexs,  more  pro- 
f^  ailed  Siff^;  which  aee. 

UAKBsras,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
mcfmij  of  fioxlniTgh.  Population  359. 
ItAiifix,  a  filiate  of  Diarljekir,  on  the 
Mkkmty  105  miles  8.  \K  of  Mosul. 
.  IfAirwAB,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  pro* 
■Me  of  Delhi,  sitnated  on  the  old  bed  of 
wSatteleRe;  which  river  is  now  ^  raOes 
It  V.  of  it.    Lat.  not  ascertained. 

Xaikum,  a  small  town  of  the  Ncther- 
Wi,  in  theproviDceof  Friesland,  with  2000 
wbifaiitB.  IOmi]e8S.S.W.ofFraneker. 
•  Maio,  a  populous  market  town  of  Hun- 
gji  ia  the  pslatinate  of  Csanad,  on  the 
•"tweh.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop ; 
y  ^yth  the  Calvinista  and  Greeks  have 
Jjcho,  snd  the  Jews  have  a  synagofrue 
Metram.  Popnlation  7000.  9  mUea  W. 
^KflfCsanad.         • 

•^■OMDA,  a  small  seaport  of  Loango,  ia- 
j*J8»,  40  anles  N.  W,  of  Loango. 
J-wooA,  a  people  of  Eastern  Africa,  in- 
P^  the  omntry  behind-  Mosambique. 
■^eomprise  a  number  of  vcary  powerful 
Ib,  ijBiduiig  from  Melinda  southward  to 
I  Mbeie.  They  are  a  strong  athletic 
%nA  dietish  the  moat  inveterate  enmity 
"  the  Portuguese.  They  often  carry 
_  Emails  into  the  peninsula  of  Ca- 
Kno,  tnunediately  opposite  to  Moaam- 
jK.  They  fi^t  chiefly  with  spears, 
^^od  poiBoned  arrows,  and  possc-ss aim 
'^'nnidenible  number  of  muskets.  On 
ivliefe,  they  are  ao  formidable,  that  the 
^T^iae  maintain  their  ground  only  by 
tta  with  the  native  tribes  hostile  to 
^  Tile  deformity  of  their  visage  in- 
n  uready  the  fevocity  of  their  aspect. 
^  tutoo  the  skin,  particularly  of  the 
ttd  file  their  teeth  to  a  point,  in  a 
which  gives  them  the  appearance 
iw.  The  form  of  the  females 
.  totbatof  the  Hottentot  women. 
«^ai  tkev  aie  in  their  savage  state,  it  ia 
'  *tiag  bow  dodle  and  aerviceable  they 
SI  slaves, 
ow,  a  town  of  the  north  of  Poland* 

KioQ  1500.    40  miles  N.  of  Warsawr. 
itN,  a  small  town  of  Hed^as,  in 
^^  J  theiesideiioe  of  a  scheich. 
^maaizA,  a  small  town  of  Greece>  in 
lis,  fltuated  at  the  entrance  of  tibe 
iku  Popolationyindudingitasttbuibj 
rir  ^  nilea  S.  £.  of  Larissa. 
B**U,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  &Us  into 
'"^'^ocetti,  in  Lat  12.  40.  & 


MatA,  THjNtA  Di^,  a  oafie  on  th^  wcti 
coast  of  South  Ameisca,  in  the  bay  of  Pat* 
nama,  at  no  greAt  distance  from  this  city« 
LoRgi  M.  W.  Let.  t'  30.  N. 
•   Malabar,    an    extensive   province   of 
Hindostan,  situated  between  the  lOth  and 
13th  degrees  of  N.  lat.    T«  the  north  it  is 
boondeil  bythe  province  of  Canara,  on  tho 
south  by  the  r^jah  of  Cochin's  territories^ 
to  the  east  it  has  the  chain  of  lo£ty  nioulKx 
tains  denominated  the  Western  Ghauts,  snd 
on  the  west  it  is  washt<d  by  the  sea.    Thia 
province  may  be  dividt*d  into  two  portions^ 
the  first  ot^whicb  borders  on  die  sco^  and  ia 
a  level  poor  soil ;  the  other  portion  consiata 
of  dtiferent  ranges  of  hills  extending  to  tha 
foot  of  the  mountains*   Some  of  these  hilU» 
and  all  the  vailies  between,  are  e&tremely 
fertile.    This  country  is  intersected  by  a 
number  of  mountain  streams,  which,  dur« 
ing  the  rainy  .season,  frequently  ovtriow 
their  bsnks,  and  run  wito  great  vi<rfence; 
but  as  their  coutse  is  shorty  and  unsuppora* 
ed  by  any  lake  or  reservoir,  their  cfaannela 
are  frequently  dry,  except  as  &]*  as  the  tiditf 
reaches.    I'hc  chief  produce  of  thia  region 
is  tin»ber,  sandal- wood,  cocoa  ants,-  coir, 
and  black  popptsr.     Its  principal  townn  are 
Calicut,  Telhcherry^  and  Cananore.    The 
villages  are  extremely  numerous,  and  very 
neatly  built ;  they  are  constructed  of  mud 
wall,  waidied  with  lime,  and  thatched  with 
palmira  leaves.     This  countrv  ia  particular^ 
\y  interesting,  having  been  the  first  part  of 
India  visited. by  Europeans.  ^  It  was  at  Ca» 
lieut  that  Vasco  de  Gama  landed  in  the 
fnonth  of  lif ay  1 498.  He  tbund  the  country 
governed  by  several  Hindoo  princes;  tlie 
principal  of  whom  is  called  by  the  Portu- 
guese the  Zamorin,  but  properly  the  Ty- 
murti  rajnh.     Previous  to  this  period  there 
were  several  colonies  of  orient»l  Christians, 
Jews,  and  MahoinetunE,  established  in  Ma- 
labar, each  of  wlioni  have  increased  in  great 
numbers.     'i*he  bulk  of  the  inhabitants  are^ 
however,    Hindoos,    divided   into   sevei^l 
castes,  who  have  little  intercourse  with  each 
other.    The  first  of  these  is  the  sacerdotal 
tribe,  called    Nambourine  fitabmins;  tha 
second  is  the  military^  denominated  Nairs, 
of  which  tribe  are  tbe  rajahs,  among  whom 
exist  the  extraordinary  systems  of  polyan« 
dri,  and  the  inheriunce  devolving  to  the 
children  of  the  sister,  no  man  knowing  his 
own  child.    The  inferior  caste  is  called  the 
Parian  or  Pariar;  their  situation  is  very 
deplorable ;  thev  are  contemned  by  all  the 
other  tribes,  and  a  great  proportion  of  them 
are  slaves.    There  still  exists,  however,  a 
more  wretched  class,  called  Niadis,  who 
are  not  permitted  to  enter  the  towns  or  vil« 
lages,  but  reside  in  the  woods,  and  live  by 
hunting  or  stealing. 
The  descendants  of  Portogocw,  and  oon« 
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mis  to  the  Ronifta  CathoHc  rdigiQn,  are 
now  Tery  numerous  in  MakbBr ;  but  ihiem 
people  are  not  on  good  tenso  with  the  Net- 
torian  or  oriental  Chriatiaiia.  The  deioend^i 
ants  of  the  Arabic  Muaaahnangy  or  their  oon* 
terts,  are  called  MaptHas,  and  are  alao  ex- 
tiemeiy  nnmerous.  The  strength  or  no« 
Tcrty  of  Makbar  preaenred  it  fimn  Mano* 
metan  conquest^  till  aboCit  the  year  1766, 
when  it  was  subdued  by  Hyder  Aly,  who 
gafe  nnch  encouragement  to,  and  reoeiTed 
nnch  assistance  from,  hirMahometan  breth- 
srn,  the  MapiUas.  During  the  contest,  the 
raiah  of  Calicut  committed  suicide,  and  the 
other  Nair  diiefs  were  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  territories,  and  take  refiige  in  the 
forests  and  mountaina.  On  the  breaking 
out  of  the  war  between  Tippoo  Saltan  and 
the  Britiah,  in  1790,  several  of  these  chiefs 
Joined  the  army  of  the  Utter,  and  were  of 
some  trifling  utuity.  When  the  events  of 
tet  war  laid  compelled  Tippoo  to  relin- 
qnish  half  of  his  territories,  tne  province  of 
Malabar  was  one  of  those  sarigned  to  the 
British,  and  was  placed  under  the  govern- 
ment of  Bombay;  on  this  event,  the  go- 
vernor and  council  of  Bombay  ordered  the 
difl&rent  Nair  chiefs  to  be  reinstated  in 
their  former  possessions,  and  made  a  settle- 
ment vrith  them  fbr  the  revenues ;  but  they 
ihiled  in  all  their  eiigagementa,  and  their 
mode  of  government  was  found  to  be  inoon- 
ststent  with  policy,  humanity,  or  lustioe. 
They  were  in  consequence  deprived  of  all 
authority,  and  allowed  one-fifth  of  the  re- 
venues i^  their  support  They  were  how- 
ever discontented,  rebelled,  and  were  sub- 
jugated by  a  military  fbnae.  After  these 
events,  the  province  was  transferred  to  the 
government  of  Madrss,  who  have  divided 
it  into  two  oollectorships,  each  of  which  ia 
managed  by  a  judge,  coUcctor,  and  other 
civil  offioeis,  supported  by  a  military  force. 
SAnce  Uiis  arrangement,  the  country  has 
much  improved,  and  now  exhibits  a  scene  of 
public  tnniquillity ;  and,  in  tlie  year  1807,  it 
yielded  a  revenue* of  nearly  '26  lacs  of  ru- 
pees, or  L.  950,000.  The  name  of  Malabar 
is  fteqoenUy,  but  enoneousiy,  applied  to  the 
whole  of  ihe  western  ooaat  of  India. 

Malabas  Cape,  or  Sandy  Point,  a 
lunrrow  strip  of  land  projecting  out  from  the 
•Duth-east  part  of  Cape  Cod,  in  Massaehu- 
sette,  about  6  miles  S.  by  W.  Long.  70.  3. 
W.   Ut.  41.  S3.  N. 

Malabar  PokNT,  a  remarkable  promon- 
tory on  the  idand  of  Bombav,  near  to  which 
Acre  ia  a  celebrated  temple,  an  object  of 
Hindoo  pilgrimage,  and  a  rock  containing 
a  fissure,  bv  passing  through  which  the  su- 
nerstitiouB  'Mieve  they  are  purified  from 
iMrmer  sins.  The  neighbouring  village  is^ 
of  course,  inhabited  by  «  number  of  ^ah- 
ttlBS.' 


Malabuoo;  a  port  of  the  Paciflc  ocean, 
in  Peru,  small  and  inaecuie.    Lat.  7. 46.  S. 

Malabbioo,  a  small  river  of  the  piovinee 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  iUls  into  the  Plstb 

Malacca,  a  conaiderable  oonatry  of  In* 
dia  beyond  the  Gangea,  consisting  of  a  Isi^ 
peninsula,  connected  with  Siam  by  the  isiS* 
mns  of  Kiaw.  At  all  other  points  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  havii^  on  the  west  ths 
Indian  ocean  and  the  straiu  of  Mslaeca, 
which  aeparate  it  from  Sumatra;  on  thi 
east  the  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  sea  of  Chios. 
It  may  be  reckoned  at  775  mi^s  in  lengdi^ 
and  1S5  of  medium  breadth.  Thecoontiy 
ia  traversed  by  r  chain  of  very  loity  roovi* 
tains,  and  covered  vdUi  extensive  foreMi 
and  marshes,  so  that  it  is  very  difficult  t> 
penetrate  into  the  interior.  The  fruits  tn 
excellent  and  plentifrd ;  but  gndn  ii  nsl 
produced  in  quantity  sufficient  for  ^e  sop* 
ply  of  the  country,  and  is  therefore  import* 
ed  from  Benoal  and  Sumatra.  The  tM 
jungles  are  uao  unfovoursble  to  the  bwsAi 
ingof  animals ;  conaequently  game  ia  km 
The  rivers  aie  numerous,  but,  from  til 
proximity  of  the  mountaina  to  the  aca,  hM 
not  a  long  course,  and  are  generally  so  4^ 
structed  at  their  mouth  by  bars  -and  tld 
bsnks,  that  they  cannot  be  aaoended  \rf  viP 
ads  of  anr  siae.  These  rivers,  however,  m 
well  as^  the  sea,  afibrd  to  the  inhafaitanli^ 
plentiful  supply  of  fish.  ^: 

The  political  state  of  Malacca  altemii 
between  a  dependence  upon  Siam,  and  a  m 
viaion  into  a  number  of  petty  indepniM 
atatea.  When  the  Siamese  monaidiy  M 
in  the  height  of  its  power,  its  supremscy  itl 
osmed  bv  the  whole  penhisula ;  but  sinoil 
sunk  under  the  ascendant  of  the  BimM 
all  the  southern  pert  of  the  peninsula  li 
shaken  off  the  yoke,  while  the  nerthoM 
atatea  pay  only  a  moderate  tribute.  tM 
leading  inhabltanta  are  of  the  nee  esH 
Malays,  who  .are  wdl  known,  and  wiM 
difiUsed  throughout  all  the  Eastern  md 
The]r  are  said,  however,  not  to  be  DatfiM 
of  thta  country,  but  to  have  come  oi^iad^ 
from  the  district  of  Palemhang,  in  Suai 
tra,  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Msiifl 
From  thence,  about  the  end  of  the  « 
century,  they  crossed  over  to  the  opps^l 
continent,  and  in  195S  founded  the  aty  I 
Makoca.  Their  polttieal  constitutioB  i 
formed  upon  a  rude  species  of  feud^ty,  *l 
supreme  power  residing  in  a  ngah  or  lBa| 
who  assumes  the  title  of  Sultan,  and  «ll 
has  under  him  a  number  oidaUoog,  or  noUfll 
eadi  with  their  respective  retainers.    W 

Cower,  however,  of  the  sultan  over  his  as 
lea,  and  of  the  noblea  over  their  vamli 
unlm  when  supported  by  personal  enos 
and  popularity,  is  both  small  and  very  pii 
carious.  In  this  turbulent  system,  usuifs 
tioiijiaiidjall  kiodaof  nolcofie>anhalBta«l^ 
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The  ivfivenoe  of  theK  eawet^ 

jMntil  Miftruig  and  piratical  habits, 

Mfcneda  chaiacter  ^Insh  reoden  tbe 

Ifa^itbe  lemnrof  Ana.    Their  daring, 

nrfta^  ad  intrepid  diapoaltian,  fcmna  a 

ittikagooirtnst  wtth  that  of  die  tame  and 

fwaUe  aatiTn  of  Hindoatan.    In  the 

paat  of  blunder  and  of  eonqueat,  they 

Admr  dienudvea  brave,  ferodoua,  and 

iWetife.   They  are  mercikaa  to  enemies 

mi  ana^esB ;  eapricioas  even  to  ftiends. 

tiEjQffty  tiw  point  of  honour  to  the  most 

wade  acess;  every  dimg  which  they 

tm  anrtme  tmo  an  Ihsnlt  drives  them  to  a 

An  Moiog  on  desperation.    An  aocn- 

Mitini  0f  laeh  treatment  impels  them  at 

iM  to  those  deedg  of  ftensied  atroeity  which 

aft  fawvB  by  the  name  of  running  amok, 

P^Maliy  who  has  resolved  upon  this  step, 

Jpw  bf  taking  a  large  doze  of  his  £ivotur- 

»(fiaiB,  tiU  he  is  half  intoxicated ;  he 

M  dinms  looie  his  long  black  hair,  draws 

■iMIycriae,  and  msfaes  into  the  streets, 

^m^  kiU,  kiU ;"  and  in  ftct  kills  every 

^tut  eooouoters  him  in  his  ilirious  ca- 

^  A  Tident  propensity  to  gambling, 

•jjbennn  in  which  it  involves  them,  is 

■*•"»»  the  cause  which  impels  them  to 

■■flMmriiy.    Yet  die  ehrcumsUnce  that 

*viefer  a  Dutdi  government  has  been  su- 

•fBvded  by  an  Knffiish  one,  the  practice  of 

J^UBg  vnok  has  diaappeared,  seems  elear« 

^  to  prove,  that  it  was  only  the  heavy 

-9|Uof  Diitoh  tytanny,  and  the  practice  of 

'WW  than  Kke  beoata  of  burden,  which 

[jMemar  proud  spirits  to  such  horrid  es« 

A  gentteman  who  had  ample 

of  observation,  has  assured  us 

^^.^<hc  lUays  appeared  to  him  to  posreas 

liM  •entinmtB  of  honoiitr,  g^e^er  nddity 

Kd,  and  upon  the  whole  a  more 

character,  than  the  natives  of 

^^ —   They  sre  even  mild  and  courteous 

>|tbeir danestie  deportment,  and  to  mas- 

to  who  treat  them  well,  make  fidth  Ail  and 

domestieB.    Piracy  is  lite  irregular 

nhich  is  moat  deeply  rooted  in  their 

e:  to  it  their  ideaa  attach  no  disgrace; 

j*  the  contrary,  its  sncoessftd  prosecution 

■»  «Bildeied  as  a^oiiotts. 

vtlhotanduiff  the  rudeness  of  the  Ma- 
eharaeter,  ttieir  language  Is  distin- 
'  shore  All  others  in  (be  east  for  its 
tts  and  aoftnesB,  in  which  respects  , 
MS  been  compared  to  the  Italian,  itap- 
3^  to  have  a  basis  of  Sanscrit,  with  a 
'Waie  of  Ainbte,  and  even  of  Portugueae. 
VMsbeeofde,  like  the  French  in  Europe, 
^*t  of  current  and  universal  language 
^*^  the  sea  ooaata,  and  in  all  mercantile 
MtieierKastem  Asia.  This  distinction 
nha  stuined,  in  consequence  of  the  exten* 
■to  tnfie  which  the  Mdays  carry  on 
*^iMghoQt^  these  countries.    It  may  be 


partly  owing,  likewise,  to  the  merit  of  the 
compoa^tiona  written  in  it.  The  Malay 
litetfatare  is  derived  pardy  from  Java 
and  parUy  iVom  Arabia.  From  the  latter 
aooroe  come  veraions  of  the  Koran,  and 
commentaries  on  the  Mahometan  law ;  bnt 
the  histories  and  tales  which  have  a  Jdva* 
neae  origin,  are  doubdess  the  chief  so  irre 
of  the  popularity  of  the  language  in  which 
they  are  composed.  One  of  the  diief  of 
these,  called  the  Hickarat  Malacca^  dwells 
upon  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
that  city,  its  ibundadon  by  a  Javanese  ad- 
venturer, and  its  contests  widi  the  Portu- 
guese under  Albuquerque.  They  seem,  how« 
ever,  to  be  very  dedcien  t  in  chronology,  just- 
ly regarded  as  an  important  basis  of  nistory. 
They  have  not  even  those  fiibulous  and  ex« 
travi^nt  eras  in  which  the  Hindoos  in- 
dulge, and  seem  to  have  acarcely  any 
idea  of  historical  Ume.  They  do  not  ap- 
pear to  have  even  the  ordinary  ^Ustinction 
into  days,  weeks,  and  years,  and  the  moat 
enUgbtened  are  aeldom  able  to  tell  their 
own  age. 

Beaidea  the  Malays  who  inhabit  the 
coasts,  the  peninsnb,  in  iu  interior  and 
monntainous  tracks,  maintains  another  race, 
wUb  are  conceived  to  have  been  its  original 
inhabitants.  These  seem  to  be  a  variety  of 
the  Papuas  or  oriental  negroes,  who  farm 
BO  large  a  propordon  of  the  population  of 
the  Indian  idanda.  They  exhibit  the 
woolly  hair,  the  jetty  biaek  skin,  the  thick 
Up,  and  th^fiat  nose,  of  the  African  negro. 
Tlie  Malays  call  them  Samangs,  of  whom 
those  diat  are  estabUabed  in  the  Ipwer  dis- 
tricts have  attained  a  sligfat  degree  of  civi- 
lisation, plant  a  litde  rice,  and  exchange 
the  resin,  bees  wax,  and  honey  whidi 
their  forests  yiekl,  for  cloths  and  food,  with 
which  the  Malays  supply  them.  The  Sa- 
mangs of  the  mountains,  on  the  contrary, 
are  Minted- as  complete  savages^  who  have 
no  fixed  abodes^  but  wander  through  the 
ftrests  m  seardi  of  roots  and  game,  and 
take  shelter  under  the  trees  and  tldchets. 
Thev  subsist  entirely  by  hunting*  and  are 
divided  into  a  number  of  petty  communi* 
ties,  engaged  in  perpetual  war  with  eadi 
other.  The  langui^,  or  nther  jargon 
which  they  speak,  is  compared  by  the  Ma« 
lays  to  the  croaking  of  binls. 

Besides  these  two  races,  who  compose  the 
main  body  of  the  population,  Malacca  con- 
tains colonies  from  several  of  the  ueighhonr<b 
ing  oottiitriea  and  islands.  The  Bug»  firam 
Celebes  have  a  small  setdement  at  Salen* 
gore ;  and  the  Patamy  people,  a  mixture  of 
Siamese  and  Malays,  occupy  independent 
villages  in  the  inland  parte  to  the  north- 
ward. The  principal  divisiona  of  MaLacca^ 
which  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
heads,  are  Kraw,  Queda^  P^ 
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MalMca  proper,  Riirobo,  Johore,  TringaiM»> 
Fackangu,  and  Patany.  -  ■ 

Malacca,  the  capital  of  the  country 
above  described,  atUiated  :0n  the  westera 
coast,  upon  the  straits  which  bear  its  name. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  1869,  by 
the  last  king  of  Sincapoor,  who,  being  dri<r 
ven  out  of  his  territories  by  the  king  of  Java, 
removed  to  this  position.  In  1508,  Malac* 
Ca  was  visited  by  the  Portuguese  under 
Sequeira,  and  a  good  Understanding  was  al 
first  established  ;  but  tlie  Jcing  being  seised 
with  jealousy  of  these  straogers,  put  aeverol 
to  death,-  and  imprisoned  the  rest.  This 
gave  sufficient  ground  for  Albuqoehjue  to 
proceed  from  Goa  with  a  great  armament, 
to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  his  countrymen. 
The  king  now  offered  to  set  them  at  liber* 
ty ;  but  the  demands  of  illbuquerque  for 
reparation  and  privilefipe  were  now  -so  high,' 
that  war  was  inevitable.  After  a  dreadful 
contest,  forming  one  of  the  most  briltiant 
exploits  in  the  life  of  that  greot  commander, 
Malacca  was  taken  by  storm.  It  then  be- 
came one  of  the  principal  Portuguese  settle- 
ments, and  the  key  of  their  traile  with  the 
seas  beyond  India.  As  the  power  of  the 
Xhitch  began  to  predominate  over  that  of 
Portugal,  they  cast  an  ambitious  eye  upon 
this  important  settlement.  In  .  1605,  thev 
made  a  grand  attack  upon  it ;  but  though 
they  destroyed  a  Portuguese  fleet  in  the 
roads,  they  were  not  able  to  take  the  place. 
In  1640,  however,  by  means  of  an  alliance 
with  the  king  of  Johore,  who  brought  « 
land  force  to  second  them,  they  reduced 
it  after  an  obstinate  defence.  They  retained 
possession  of  it  till  their  last  war  with  this 
country,  in  consequence  of  which  Malacca 
was,  in  1995,  subjected  by  a  British  ibree. 
After  the  formation,  however,  of  the  set- 
tlement  at  Pulo  Pinang,  or  Prince  of 
Wales'  Island,  that  at  Malacca  was  found 
to  be  of  little  or  no  use  as  a  place  of  trade. 
The  garrison  and  stores  were  theretbre 
withdrawn,  the  fortifications  raxed,  and  the 
whole  place  dismantled.  Since  that  time 
its  commercial  importance  is  almost  entirely 
lost..  The  town  is  large;  many  of  the 
houses  are  well  built  of  stone ;  and-  there  are 
several  s{)acious  and  handsome  streets.  The 
country,  for  eight  or  ten  miles  round,  is 
fertile,  finely  diversified  with  hill  aiid  dale. 
Beyond  that  distance  it  is  rendered  almost  ^ 
impracticable  by  woods  and  morasses.  There  ' 
is  ft  good  roadstead  for  large  slu'pa,  about  a 
mile  and  a  hilf  from  the  place ;  but  the  en- 
trance of  the  river  by  boats  is  intricate 
and  diflicult.  The  imports  are  opium, 
piece  goods,  silks,  and  dollars ;  and  the  ex- 
ports chiefly  tin,  nepper,  sago,  canes,  ele- 
phants* teeth,  and  some  gold  dust.  Most 
vessels,  however,  now  prefer  Pulo  Pinung, 
where  there  is  a  better  assortment  of  these 


articles,  though  they  are  somttimes  fo  I 
procured  cbes^  at  Malacca.  Long.  10$ 
12.  E.  LaU  2.  14.  N, 

Malacca  PAasAOE,  a  duionel  of  tli 
Eastern  seas,  between  Pulo  Way  and  tii 
coast  of  Sumatra,  about  13  miles  long. 

Malacca,  Straits  of,  a  narrow  seabi 
tween  the  island  of  Sumatra  and  the  ootn 
xxy  of .  Malacca,  extending  fioia  the  equi 
nuctial  line  to  Lat.  6.  N. 

Malacotta,  an  an  walled  town  of  d 
country  of  Woraila,  in  Weiitcrn  Afric 
The  houses  are  built  of  split  cane,  plasin 
ed  with  mud.  The  inhabitants  ane  indm 
trious;  thc^y  work  in  iron,  and-^monufiK 
ture  soap  from  the  oU  of  grwmd  uuta.  4 
miles  K.  of  Sutadoo. 

Malauktto,  a  mountain  of  the  soadif 
Fnuioe,  among  tlie  Pynmees,  about  11,0(1 
&et  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Malaga,  a  large  city  of  Spain,,  in  Gn 
nada,  situated  on  the  coast -of  the  Mcdj 
terranean.  It  is  situated  at  the  inlsn 
extremity  of  a  deep  liay,  witli  a  lai^e  plat 
to  the  north,  wliile  on  ibe  east  and  w«st  i 
is  sheitereil  by  lofty  mountaiua:  their  Mf 
are  frequently  *  covered  wHh  snow  dariiii 
winter,  but  their  sides  are  oovertd  wid 
vineyards  and  plantations  of  olive,  almflsd 
orange,  and  lemon  trees.  On  one  of  thei 
is  an  old  Moorish  fi/rtres8,  called  Gibn 
Furoi  built  in  1980,  which  commands  dl 
town,  andmight  be  rendered  impregasbl 
by  the  nHidem  plan  of  fortifying.  A  litil 
above  the  town  is  another  fort,  coUed  Aim 
zaba,  which  inust  have  been  a  place  of  oos 
aiderable  strength,  but  is  now  decayed.  Hi 
city  itself  is  of  a  circular  form,  and  is  m! 
rounded  by  a  double  wall,  with  nine  gatci 
and  a  number  of  stately  towers.  From  i 
distance  ita  appearance  is  striking,  but  i 
falls  off  greatly  on-  a  dose  inqiecti<ni.  J 
town  on  this  situation  waa  known  to  th 
Romans,  but  the  present  city  is  of  Moond 
construction,  and,  like  all  the  towns  bait 
by  that  people  in  Spain,  oombines  a  nuoi 
her  of  conti'ivonces  for  mitigating  the  aSf 
tremes  of  heat,  and  for  enjoying  the  Inft 
quillity  of  retirement.  The  streets  are Btf 
row,  tne  houses  are  lai^e,  and,  in  generst 
each  has  a  court  into  which  the  window 
open.  Shade,  and  perhaps  a  greater  canu^ 
of  air  are  thus  procured,  but  the  appesraoM 
of  the  dty  is  nuich  impaired.  The  publk 
buildings  are  obscured  by  private  houses 
and  the  city  does  not  even  contain  a  good 
square ;  for  what  is  called  the  lai^  squ^ 
has  no  pretensions  to  the  name,  and  is  f^ 
markable  only  for  a  good  fountain.  The 
edifices  in  Malaga  which  most  ottnct  Um 
attention  of  traveUera  ore  the  custom-hooje 
and  the  cathedral.  The  former  is  a  betu^ 
ti^l  and  majestic  building,  erected  in  179^ 
partly  on  the  site  qf  :fl|^|t|ident  castle  of 
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AloMfet.   The  ctibeditl  U  ir«7  large,  but 
unhxkBr,  like  the  other  churches,  obstruct- 
ed by  pnnte  booses.    It  ifi  portlv  of  Ro- 
nii,  aA  partly  of  Mooridi  arcniteetare, 
tbngh  eie^  in  the  16th  centuty.    Tlie 
inefior  m  fSnished  with  exqutidte  taste ;  it 
^inBaa  obkiog  spberpid,  with  a  row  of 
l^nmiuiii  pUlm,  arotuid   which   is   the 
1ESY&    Thoe  pilkrs  rapport  an  arcliecl 
mt,  with  the  sky  painted  in  the  compart 
wmts.   The  high  altar  and  pulpit  are  of 
aarblf ;  there  are  two  good  orpns,  and  the 
ihmt  has  been  cdHed  the  eighth  wonder  of 
the  trorid.    The  bishop's  polace  is  in  fVont 
d  the  eadiedral,  and,  tnoogh  a  good  build- 
fl^  B  altogether  edipeed  by  its  more  lofty 
nd  oroainenled  rival.    The  Alaroeyda  or 
jnbfic  walk  ia  abo  very  fine,  consisting  of 
a  proDMnade,  80  ft:et  wide^  planted  with 
oRDiee  aad  oleander  trees ;  beyond  these, 
<m  esdi  adey  are  carriage  ways;  at  afbrther 
ihttttKe,  are  rows  of  building ;  and  at  the 
cxtrenity  ia  a  beautiful  marble  fountain. 

The  harbonr  of  Malaga  is  capable  of  con- 
taaiag  abo«t  400  merchant  vessels  and  90 
•lipftof  the  line,  and  thoae  of  the  greatest 
Men  may  come  up  close  to  the  quays. 
^ipiDay  enter  witn  all  winds,  and  are 
perfectlj  sheltered,  particularly  firom  the 
RflrdiaMwettwinda,  which  are  roost  violent. 
Aibenioleof  700  yards  in  length,  runs 
oQt  into  the  aea,  and  two  smaller  ones 
have  been  sobaeqaently  built  The  rivers 
Ooadilmedina  and  Uuadaloroe  discharge 
their  waters  at  this  place  into  the  ocean, 
lAer  traversing  a  succession  of  the  most 
Mk  vallies  in  Europe ;  and  in  these  ar^ 
pittiiioed  thoae  fruita  m  which  Ae  dty  car- 
nei  on  ao  extensive  a  trade.  These  are  Hgs, 
^oods,  oranges,  lemons,  and  olives ;  but 
the  gKst  export  ia  vnne.  The  vineyards  on 
the  ommndlng  hills  produce  annually  be- 
nwn  9000  and  3000  'pipes  of  wine,  of 
vbich  the  one  half  is  exported.  The  first 
^tige  or  gathering  of  grapes  commences 
is  Jmie,  s&r  whtah  the  grapes  are  all  dried 
in  the  aan,  and  exported  to  every  part  of 
EoRipe^  under  the  name  of  Malaga  raisins. 
in  September  a  second  crop  is  gstbered,  and 
^thisis  made  a  species  of  wine  resembling 
ikeny,  hot  not  equal  to  it ;  in  October  and 
Nofonberia  made  the  celebrated  Malaga 
tt  aioiratriB  wine,  once  in  great  requeat  in 
£aghnd,  aad  still  used  in  considetable 
^laaatitiea.  Of  the  other  kinds  of  wine, 
pacnUy  swaet,  made  in  the  neighbour* 
wnd,  tevetal  are  more  valued  in  other  coun- 
cics  ifaan  in  Britain.  The  chief  importo 
SIC  hsdware,  linen,  cheese,  butter,  salt 
&h,  lad,  in  years  of  failure  in  Spain,  wheat 
ndhsdey.  llie  climate  of  MaUun  is  so 
von  is  to  admit  of  the  culture  of  eofibe, 
•MSB,  eoeoa,  hMhgo,  and^ogar ;  but  there 
>nni  little  prospept  of  an  estenrion  of  these 


or  other  articles ;  for  the  {proprietors  of  the 
rineyards  are  so  poor  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  at  Malaga  to  establish  a  bank  tor 
supplying  them  with  small  sums^  topreveiit 
them  fVom  ruinins  themselves,  by  antici- 
pating  the  price  of  their  crops  in  aisadvan- 
tageous  loans.  Malaga  was  founded  by  the 
Phceuicians,  who  called  it  Malacha,  and  it 
was  a  thriving  place  under  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  Romans.  It  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Moors  in  714,  and  was  not  wrested 
from  them  until  1487.  It  was  taken  in 
1810  by  the  French/  after  an  obstinate 
confiict  with  a  body  of  Spaniards,  o^cered 
by  monks,  and  commanded  by  a  Capuchin 
mar,  and  remained  in  their  possession  tijl  ' 
the  year  1812.  I^opulation  52,000.  55 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Granada,  and  «0S  S.  by 
W.  of  Madrid.  Long.  4. 2^.  2.  W,  Lat. 
36.  48.  30.  N. 

Malaga,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Monroe  county,  Ohio. 

Malaook,  an  ancient  town  of  Spain,  in 
New  Castile,  12  miles  N.  N.  W.of  Ciudad 
Real. 

Maialco,  a  small  harbour  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  island  of  Tappa,  in  the  easN 
em  seas,  in  which  a  ship  may  lie  perfectly 
landlocked,  in  four  fathoms  water.  Long. 
123.85.  E.  Lat.  0.6.  N. 

Maialais,  a  small  iaiand  in  the  sea  of 
Mindoro.  Long.  120.  51.  £.  Let.  11. 18.  N. 
Malambito,  Baeranco  de,  a  settle- 
ment of  South  America,  in  Cardiagena,  on 
the  shore  of  the  Magdalena.  Lat.  10.  42.  N. 
Malambo,  a  setUement  of  South  Ame- 
rica,  in  Carthagena,  in  Lat.  10.  21.  N. 

Malamocco,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice.    Population  1100.   ' 

Malance,  a  small  Island'  in  the  Florida 
stream.    Lat.  24.  66.  N. 

Malaneo  Islanos,  two  small  islands  in  ' 
the  North  Pacific  ocean,  near  ^e  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Lucon.    Long.  122. 26.  P. 
Latl8(.2.N. 

Malanoaba,  Cape,  anciently  called  (H* 
mitEy  a  promontory  of  Greece,  in  the  iathmus 
of  Corinth,  forming  a  sort  of  peplnsula, 

MAtAH,  or  Maler,  a  long  and  irregular- 
ly shaped  lake  in  Sweden,  to  the  north  and 
west  of  Stockholm,  about' 80  miles  in  lengdi, 
but  of  various  breadth.  It  is  said  to  con- 
tain upwards  of  1200  islands,  great  and 
small  {  it  forms  also  a  variety  of  gulfli  and 
bays,  inhabited  cliieflv  by  fishermen.  It 
communicates  with  tne  Baltic  at  Stock* 
hol^,  and  on  the  south  aide  of  the  lake  a 
canal  has  been  made,  which  communicates 
with  an  inlet  of  that  sea  at  8ud«r-Telge. 

Mat.ashlah,  a  village  in  the  southern 
part  of  Algiers,  on  the  Atlas,  170  milea 
south  of  Algiers. 
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€0i8t  of  the  idand  of  Borneo.  Long.ll4.£. 
hat.  3.  24.  S. 

Malatia>  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  about 
15  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
litands  in  a  line  plain,  between  that  river  and 
^the  Melasi  on  tne  site  of  the  ancient  Mo- 
litene,  onoe  the  capital  of  Armenia  Minor, 
but  now  in  ruins.  The  modem  town,  how- 
ever, contains  a  considerable  population. 
This  spot  16  celebrated  for  a  great  battle 
fought  iQ  578,  between  Justinian  and  Choe- 
roes.    90  miles  W,  N.  W.  of  Diarbekur. 

Malativoe,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the 
island  pf  Ceylon.  It  is  advantageously  si- 
tuated on  the  bank  of  a  small  river.  The 
inhabitants  are  either  fishermen  or  traders 
in  cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  which  they 
.procure  from  the  interior  of  the  country, 
and  dispose  of  to  the  garrison  and  Euro- 
peans settled  at  Trincomalee.  Long.  81. 
7.E.  Lal.9.  17,  N. 

lif  ALAUCENNE,  a  town  of  Francc,  depart- 
ment of  the  Vauduse.  Population  S600. 
^8  miles  N.  E.  of  Avignon. 

Malatit.ly,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, province  of  Mysore.  It  consists  of  a 
lai]ge  mud  fort,  separated  into  two  divisions 
by  a  transverse  wall.  It  was  given,  with  the 
^joinino;  territorv,  as  a  jagier,  by  Hyder 
Aly,  to  his  son  Tippoo  Sulun.  In  its  vi- 
cinity there  is  an  extensive  reservoir,  from 
which. many  of  tbe  fields  are  irrigated.  It 
was  at  this  place  that  general  Harris  de- 
feated Tippoo  in  the  mouth  of  March  1 799 ; 
in  consequence  of  which,  the  latter  sent  af- 
.terwards  a  detachment  to  destroy  the  town, 
but  above  500  bouses  have  since  been  re^ 
built.  The  inhabitanU  are  principally  em- 
ployed in  smelting  the  iron  ore  which  is 
found  in  the  vicinity,  and  which  they  carry 
ibr  n}e  to  Seringapatam,  from  which  it  is 
35  miles  distant,  Ixmg,  77.  16.  E.  Lat. 
19.  SS.  N. 

Malazoubrp,  a  toivn  of  Turkish  Ar^ 
menia,  situated  at  the  junction  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name  with  the  Morad.  It  is  the 
.ancient  Maurocastrum,  80  miles  S.  S.  E. 
«f  Erzerum.  . 

Malb4sa,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  which  en- 
ters the  Rio  Blanca,  and  thehr  united 
streams  join  the  Aio  Caupa. 

Male  AY,  i^  considerable  bay  of  the  At* 
}antic,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  extend** 
ing  from  Hog's  Head  to  Ballard's  Point. 

M  A  LE  A  Y,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada,  whidi 
.taking  it^  rise  from  a  lake  in  the  interior,  fiiUs 
into  the  St  Lawrence  from  the  north,  nearly 
!|)pposite  to  the  Camouraska  islands. 

Malchik,  a  town  of  Gennas^»  in  the 
mmd  duchy  of  Mecklenburg^Schwerin. 
jPopulation  8500.    82  miles  £.  of  Gustrow. 

Malchow,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
grapd  du^/  of  Meckknburg-SchWerin. 


PomtlatiOB  nearly  1000.  S8maes8.by| 
of  Gustrow. 

Malcb WAY,,  a  river  of  Waka,  in  Btd 
norsbire,  whidi  fidh  into  the  Wye  mi 
Llanstephan. 

Malcolm  Point,  a  low  saady  point  « 
the  south  coast  of  New  HoUand.  Lop| 
193. 49.  E.     Lat.  33. 48.  8. 

Malda,  a  sm^  district  or  hundred  « 
Bengal,  situated  in  the  district  of  Rajenfl 
hal,  on  the  north-east  side  of  the  Gan« 
Its  principal  towns  are  Malda  and  Poaai 
called  also  Purma,  which  in  the  14th  oM 
tury  was  the  capiul  of  BcmbI. 

MAtDA,  the  chief  town  or  tbeab0ve»nMl 
tioned  district,  and  the  residence  of  tlie  cm 
roerdal  agent  of  the  East  India  company.  ] 
is  a  modem  town,  and  has  been  biult  ooM 
theruinsofGour.  The  vicinity  aboniidswil 
mulberry  trees,  on  which  are  rteed  an  li 
finite  number  «f  siUc  worms.  It  carries  i 
a  very  eonsideraUe  tnde  in  raw  silk  li 
manunctured  goods,  daiefly  mixed  eocH 
and  silk.  The  East  India  compwy  cMI 
blished  a  factory  here  eariy  in  the  17th  eM 
tury.    Long.  88. 4.  E«  Lat.SS.S.N.        i 

Maldegbm,  a  town  of  the  NcUMstal 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  w.^ 
small  river  called  the  Elbe.  Popokdi 
4700.    18  miles  E.  of  Brugeik  J 

Malden,  a  aetdement  of  Lower  Caaai 
on  the  east  side  of  the  river  Demit,  I 
miles  below  the  town  of  Um^  name.        i 

Maldem,  a  township  of  the  (JoM 
States,  iu  Middlesex  counrty,  MaasadiiMerf 
Population  1384.  \ 

Maldives,  a  oluater  of  small  idflri 
ibrmed  from  cond,  in  ^  Indiaar  ooen,  41 
tending  from  the  equinoctial  line  to  i 
8th  d^roe  of  northern  latitude,  and  siMH 
ed  between  the  79d  and  74th  of  em^ 
longitude.  They  are  divided  intD  J 
gronpa  called  AtoUons,  which  are  mosl^ 
them  round;  some,  however,  ore  of  I 
oval  form,  and  are  separated  froaa  oi 
other  by  narrow  channels,  whidi  are  xam 
for  ships  of  burden,  the  botiom^beiBg  osii 
and  the  anchorage  very  near  the  abd 
which  is  lined  with  rocks,  on  wfaieh  d 
surge  of  the  Indian  ooean  beats  wiA  fe 
cessant  Airy.  The  greatest  breadth  of  t^ 
chain  is  from  90  to  84  leagaes.  The  In^ 
islands  are  inhabited,  and  abouad  in  oM 
nuts  ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the  chi 
consista  of  mere  rocks,  roekv  shoala,  a^ 
sand-banka,  which  are  flooded  at  spi^ 
tides. 

.These  idands  cairy  on  a  oonadefaM 
trade  with  each  other,  and  also  widi  ll 
continent  of  India.  Each  group  has  i 
respective  branch  of  industry,  wim  vUl 
the  others  do  not  interfere,  and  in  older  i 
exchange  their  surplus  produce,  a  oonalH 
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.  Ae  teentti  nMt,  the  ^oUMnitlM 
mmka,  and  the  locknnitlit^  mal^nukmn, 
tanat,  and  jouien»  eidi  inhabit 
iap«tiT«  graap.    The  interaMirte  ii 
\m6dmhfmeum  of  boata  with  a  small 
tM^vlafa  aonetiinBBaie  absent  n  Tearfirooi 

B^^tm  idand,  on  which  oeeasion  they 
tidi  thm  their  male  children,  in 
la  iiwre  dkem  to  aaea-ftring  life, 
idands  were  formerl?  much  frequent- 
diH  ahipa  ftom  India  ;  but  from 
»hiei  aperienoed  in  procuring  a 
frr  a  laiige  Teaaely  and  thedangeroat 
B,  this  trade  has  been  given  up, 
it  k  BOW  carried  on  in  their  own  boats, 
flfthcm  30  Ions  burden,  which  are 
of  cocoa-nut  trees*  Thej  ^arrive 
atwHed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
er,  in  the  months  of  June  or 
^idntheaoutli- west  monsoon  &  steady 
lebsyofBengaL  The  diief  produce  of 
IdoidB  is  cocoa-nuts,  and  the  small 
criled  eowiie,  which  pass  as  coin  all 
Fnm  the  fimner  ther  mann* 
r,  wfaieii  ia  afterwarrts  made 
and  cables,  and  extract  oil. 
lanufaeture  salt,  and  cure  quan- 
i«f Ml  therewith.  Thefte  artvdes  they 
rhdieff  boats  to  Bengal,  and  other  ports 
,  and  bring  from  thenoe  grain, 
■Mra&etsred  cotton  and  sHk  goods, 
I  articfea.  This  oommer- 
tended  modi  to  ctnliae  and 
Thus  in  the  year 
^a  FicMh  ahip,  with  several  ladies  on 
if  having  been  lost  on  the  island  of 
'  they  were  treated  with  the  ut- 
iocaa  and  attention.  The  poverty 
mt  iairads  baa  hitherto  preserved  them 
Aaagn  invasion,  although  the  For- 
m  evMted  a  ftrt  on  one  at  them,  hot 
ihortly  driven  off.  Hyder  Aly  also 
I  in  contemplation  to  subdue  them ; 
Ml  intentions  were  frustrated  by  his 
tvith  the  British  and  Mshrattas.  The 
Ntis  intensely  hot,  and  unhealthy  for 

w,  Maidbw,  or  Mali»bk  Wa- 
aa  enaient  borough  and  market  town 
'  land,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  situ- 
the  estnary  of  the  Blackwater.    It 
aaf  one  principal  street,  extending 
a  mile  llmm  east  to  west;  a  pretty 
ism  street*  and  several  back  streets 
Ma.  The  udMde  town  has  been  much 
Md  of  late  years ;  and  a  handsome 
km  been  ereemd,  which  draws  nume- 
duriiig  the  bathing  season, 
shurch  of  All  Sainta  is  a 
bfiiidhi^  with  an  eonihi* 
er,  terminated  by  a  hexa* 
gin.  ^  St  Mary's  church  is  a  spacioua 


bginihelawarpartof  the  town,  re- 
i  t»  htfe  hem  built  by  ingslrie,  $ 


Saxon  ndliAemafl,beAMPelihe  year  1MI.  Thtf 
maasy  tower,  along  with  another  part  vf 
the  church,  were  rebuilt  in  the  reign  of 
Chariea  I.  St  Peter's,  now  united  to  All 
Sttnts,  has  only  the  tower  remaining.  At« 
tached  to  it  is  a  gramm^rjchool  and  library^ 
erected  by  archdeneo^  ^fflute,  the  library 
being  his  own  oolleftion.  Near  All  Saints 
church  is  the  town-hall,  a  large  old  brick 
building.  At  the  west  end  of  the  town  is 
an  exteuaive  range  of  barracks,  erected  by 
government.  There  was  formerly  in  th« 
town  a  Carmelite  priorv,  and  an  hospital 
for  lepera.  Maldon  carries  on  a  great  coasts 
ing,  and  also  a  considerable  foreign  trade. 
The  channel  of  Bbckwater  river  forms  a 
convenient  haven  for  vessels  of  moderate 
burden.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  mayor^ 
aldermen,  ice.  It  sends  two  members  to 
parliament,  elected  by  thoae  wha  obtain 
freedom  by  birth,  marriage,  servitude,  or 
otherwise.  Population  9(179,  and  50S 
houses.  Market,  principally  for  com,  on 
Saturday.  36  miles  N.  B.  of  London. 
Long.  0.  40.  E.  Lat  31.  44.  N. 

Maldokado,  a  town  of  South  America^ 
in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  It  is 
an  open  harbour,  near  the  north  entrance  of 
the  river  Plata,  and  is  sheltered  from  the 
south'^east  winds,  by  a  small  island  which 
bears  the  same  name.  The  Spaniards  have 
a  fort  hero.  Loi^g.  45.  34.  W.  Lat.  34. 
40.  S. 

Maldomaoo,  a  smaU  river  of  the  pro* 
vinoe  of  Buenos  A  vres,  which  entera  the  sea 
in  the  bay  of  Klaldonadow 

Maldonaoo,  an  islsnd  of  ^t»  Atlantic 
ocean,  situated  near  the  coast  of  Bnenoa 
Ayres,  at  the  entmnce  of  the  river  Plata. 

Mali,  an  island  in  the  Indian  ocean, 
snd  prineipal  of  thoae  called  the  MaMives, 
about  four  miles  in  cireamforence,  and  si« 
tuatod  nearly  in  the  centre.  It  is  Ae  most 
fortile,  and  contains  a  town,  which  is  the 
residence  of  the  prince.  Long.  73.  10.  £. 
Lat.  H.  90.  N. 

Malva,  Cafb,  or  CAra  St  Anoblo,  a 
promontory  on  the  south  coast  of  the  Mo- 
rea.     Long.  93.  19.  £.  Lat.  36.  97.  N. 

Malbca,  or  Mrlecca,  a  cape  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  ^f  Candia,  ancient* 
ly  called  FrontoiUtunum  Cutmtun.  Long.  94. 
4.  E.  Lat.  34.  39.  N. 

MAX/tBNsooKOo,  B  smaU  island  in  the 
Intern  seas,  near  the  south-west  coast  of 
Pskwan.    Long.  117. 99*  B.  Lat  8. 1 1.  N. 

M  ALBErocTHAi,  one  of  theSodlooialands^ 
in  4he  Eaatern  seas.  Long.  190.  18.  B. 
Lat.  i^.  3.  N. 

Maibl.    See  Me/li, 

Malbmba,^  a  seaport  in  the  coast  of  Lo«r 
ango,  in  Western  Africa.  It  is  situated  on  % 
hill  about  400  foet  high,  overlooking  a  very 
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a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  Uhtn.  The 
accent  to  the  place  is  very  steep  and 
difficult.  There  are  two  eminences;  one 
called  Dutch  hiU^  and  the  other  French 
hilL  The  European  counting-houses  are 
arranged  round  a  large  square;  and  an 
avenue  with  seats  has  heen  planted  for 
their  recreation  in  the  evening.  This  spoU 
bo.wever,  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
Terv  unhealthy,  and  invalids  must  be  car« 
lied  on  board  the  vessel.  It  abounds,  how- 
ever, in  provisions ;  at  least  in  vegetables, 
bogs,  goats,  and  game;  and  the  lake  of 
Loanghilly,  about  four  miles  to  the  south- 
costjt  furnishes .  abundance  of  fresh-water 
fish.  The  mambouc,  or  governor,  resides 
at  a  vUlage  about  four  leagues  inland:  he 
has  there  a  habitation,  neatly  furnished  in 
the  European  atyle,  and  witn  a  handsome 
aervice  of  plate.  He  has  also  got  a  French 
cook ;  so  that  he  gave  captain  D^grandpre  a 
better  dinner  than  that  officer  was  able  to 
give  him  in  return.  The  slaves  brouf^t  to 
this  port  are  of  excellent  quality,  strong, 
inured  both  to  fatigue  and  subordination; 
and  in  the  West  Indies,  appear  always 
content  with  their  lot.  60  miles  S.  of 
Loango. 

Mal£ne>  or  MoLENE,  a  small  island  off 
the  north-west  coast  of  France,  situated  to 
the  south  of  the  island  of  Ushant. 

Malknowitz,  a  small  town  of  the  Ans* 
trian  states,  in  Moravia,  with  1200  inhabit- 
ants.   27  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  OUnutz. 

Malssherbes,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Loiret,  on  the  £ssone.  Popu- 
lation 1000.    35  miles  N.  £.  of  Orleans. 

Maletroit,  a  town  of  France,  depurt- 
ment  of  the  Morbihan,  on  the  river  Ouste. 
Population  1800.  20  miles  N.  £.  of  Vannes. 
Maleya,  or  Maleia,  a  town  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  Temate,  where 
the  Dutch  have  a  settlement.  Long.  12. 
14.  £.  Lat.  8.  66.  N. 

Malfatan,  Cafs,  a  cape  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  near  its  southern  extremity. 

Malgaba,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Romania.  Population  2500.  100  miles 
W.  of  Constantinople. 

Ma  LOR  AT,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 
pn  the  Mediterranean.  Population  3900. 
18  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Mataro. 

Mai.grat,  a  small  island  in  the  Medi* 
tenranean>  near  the  coast  of  M^orca. 

Malheureux  IsLAMns,  a  small  gronp 
of  islands,  situated  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico^ 
in  Lake  3orgne,  between  three  and  four 
miles  from  the  coast  of  West  Florida,  or  as 
k  is  now  called  by  the  Americans^  the  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Mississippi.  The  islands  are 
mere  banks  of  sand,  deoorated  with  sea 
inyrtles,  and  a  few  pine  trees. 

Ma  LIANA,  asmall  village  of  Algiers,  si- 
tuated on  a  mountain^  and  containing  seve-* 


ral  ftagmeata  of  Roman  architeetore.  It  i 
much  frequented  by  pilgrims,  on  account 
of  the  tomb  of  a  saint  calkd  Sede  Youseph 
12  miles  S.  8.  £.  of  Tefeasad. 

Malicbo,  a  town  on  the  south  coast  n 
the  island  of  Mindanao.  Long.  124.  SI.  f^ 
Lat.  7. 48.  N. 

Malicornr,  a  town  of  France,  depart^ 
ment  of  the  Sarthe.  Population  1 100.  1  (J 
milesN.  ofLaFleche.  I 

Malic UY,  im  island  in  the  Indian  ocean] 
between  the  Laccadiveand  Maldive  islands 
This  is  a  small  low  island,  surrounded  with 
breakers,  dependent  on  a  ngah  of  the  Mals^ 
bar  coast.  Long.  72.  45.  £.  Lat  8.  2().  N. 
Malwia,  a  village  of  Tunis,  in  Africa] 
110  nulesS.S.£.  of  Tunis.   ;  1 

Maligash,  a  small  creek  on  the  soul 
aide  of  Chaleur  bay,  about  three 
from  Jlquit  river,  where  are  erected  ^w< 
toills  and  pot-ash  works. 
'   Malinalco,  the  capital  of  a  district 
the  same  nam&in  Mexico,  and  intendancv  ol 
Valladolid.  Population  770  fimiilies  of  Me.v 
ican  Indians.    20  leagues  8.  El  of  Mexico. 

M  ALiNHSAn,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  and  mosi 
northerly  pMnt  of  land  in  the  island.  ^ 
miles  N.  of  Londcmderry.  Long.  7.  1 5. 
W.  Lat.  55.  23.  N« 

Malimov,  a  small  iskuid  in  the  Caspian 
sea,  near  Astiaean,  where  there  is  a  cds- 
tom-honse  and  quarantine.   • 

Malifootas  Isle,  one  of  the  small  Soo- 
loo  islands,  which  is  very  low  and  woody, 
and  has  shoals  all  round>  extending  aboat 
2  miles  Co  the  north-west. 

Malista,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides, 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  near  the  west  ooist 
of  Lewis.    Long.  7.  4.  W.  Lat.  56.  N. 

Malit,  a  town  on  the  north  ooeat  of  tbe 
iaUnd  of  Timor.  Long.  125.  55.  £.  Lat. 
8.  24.  S. 

Mai.ivagunga,  one  of  the  principal 
rivers  in  the  island  of  Ceylon,  which,  in  its 
course,  nearly  encompasses  the  hills  on 
which  the  cHy  9t'  Canay  stands,  and  senes 
as  a  defence  to  the  position.  It  bends  its 
course  to  the  north-east,  and  fidk  into  tbe 
Trincoroalee  harboar. 

Ma  lea,  a  river  of  Caucasus;  in -Asiatic 
Russia,  which  passes  by  Ekatherinognd, 
and  fails  into  the  Terek. 

Mall  a,  a  village  of  Woolly,  in  Afiicai 
15  miles  £.  of  Medina. 

Malladauquen,  a  great  hike  of  Chilii 
60  miles  N .  E.  of  Valdivia. 

Mallama,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  of  PastOj  SO  miles  is.  W.  of 
Pasto. 

Mallawallk,  a  small  island  in  tbe 
Eastern  seas,  north  of  Borneo.  Long.  1W> 
29.  £.  Lat.  7. 2.  N. 

Mallbmoet^  a  town  of  Fnmce,  depart- 
ment of  tbe  Months  of  th&Rhone,  on  tbe 
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'Mauxs*  iBcieiitly  ManUa,  a  town  of 
Spain,  is  titt  province  of  AcngOB.  Popu- 
IdiM  ^400.  13  miks  W.  by  N.  of  Surar 

MALimzxEy  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
mHK  of  tke  Avi^non,  oo  the  Alfon.  Po* 
puliaaa  2300.  6  milea  N.  £.  of  Ville* 
tnxhe. 

ifiuu,  a  town  and  fbrtma  of  Hindoa- 
ttA,  pminoe  qf  Gujerat.  It  is  aitoatetl 
uthelBBbof  the  river  Muchoo,  which 
f  )iip(NS  iuelf  into  the  Run  or  Great  Swamp. 
h  via  taken  hj  the  British  in  the  year 
l«<f.  Latitnde  not  ascertained. 

MiLucouo,  or  Makicola,  one  of  the 
ItfjET^tof  thoce  islands  c41ed  New  Hebri* 
•U  in  die  Sonth  Pacific  ocean,  about  18 
i:£ia\m^,  snd  from  five  to  seven  wide. 
TbA  isLmd  was  dilcovercd  by  Quiros,  in 
Ukt  jtar  KvOO.  The  land  is  moderately  ele- 
Tited,  ad  containa  some  forests  with  large 
tftt« ;  the  coil  is  ridh  and  fertile,  and  vege- 
u)ic  pralnctions  are  abundant  and  various, 
(bcickabitsnts  are  represented  by  captain 
< US,  abo  visited  the  island  in  177«,  as 
dtf  oMst  ugly  ill-proportioned  people  he 
tfrrnv.  They  are  a  very  dark  coloured, 
sfti  rather  diminutive  race,  with  long  heads, 
^ftoes,  snd  monkey  countenances.  Their 
Ida,  mosdy  black  or  brown,  ia  short  and 
nriy ;  bat  not  quite  so  soft  and  woolly  as 
in  of  s  nqsro.  Their  beards  are  very 
liTQ^  criip^  and  bushy,  and  generally 
bkl  and  short.  But  what  most  adds  to  their 
<id«fluty,  is  a  belt  or  cord,  which  they 
vetf  roBod  their  waist,  and  tie  so  tight 
('^  their  bc^y,  that  the  shape  of  their 
Wdia  is  Bot  unlOce  that  of  an  overgrown 
(HBire.  The  men  go  quite  naked,  except 
>!!KttQf  cbith  or  leaf,  need  as  a  wrapper. 
TVrBwbntfew  women,  and  they  were 
't::iesogly  than  the  men;  their  heads, 
^^  and  sboulden  are  psintcd  red.  Their 
vopoos  sre  dnbs,  spears,  bows  and  arrows. 
1  "k  iurbour,  which  captain  Cook  called  Port 
^»dwidi,  is  situated  on  the  north-east  side 
d  MdlicaUo,  not  Bur  from  the  south-east 
<  in  hong.  167.  37.  S3.  £.  Lat.  16.  25. 

Mali  ixc.  East,  a  pariah  of  England,  in 
^^%  ^  miks  W.  N.  W.  from  Maidstone. 
PjrahtioD  18$6. 

vtAUDifi,  West,  or  Town  Maiaino, 
•r.vkti  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
••  Kent,  aesr  a  rivulet  which  fidls  into 
^  Medmy.  The  church  ia  a  neat  builcU- 
•  :.  vith  a  bandsome  tower,  erected  by 
'•xKiolpb,  bidiop  o£  Rochester,  who  also 
resided  here  a  convent  of  Benedictine 
tnoi,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  visible. 
UTe  is  aa  endowed  ft«e  school ;  in  the 
^.'bWliood  are   some   extensive  ho|) 


grounds.  Population  1154.  Market  on  Sa- 
turday. 29  miles  S.  £.  of  London.  Long. 
.0.95.  E.  Lat.Al.  19.  N, 

Mali^ison's  Island,  an  island  of  consi- 
derable elevation  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
Holland,  near  the  entrance  into  the  gulf 
of  Carpentaria,  on  the  west  side.  Long,  of 
the  south-east  head  of  the  island,  136.  B. 
£.  Lat.  19.  11|.  S. 

MALLoonoo,  a  district  of  Borneo,  in  the 
south-eastern  extremity  of  the  island.  It 
is  populous,  and  well  supplieil  with  food. 
Batons,  from  20  to  30  feet  in  length,  may 
beprocured  here,  and  of  an  excellent  quality, 
and  also  clove  bark.  Numerous  rivers  fail 
into  the  bay  of  Mulloodooi  which  is  report- 
ed to  have  numerous  wimlings  throughout 
the  whole  of  it.  Long,  of  the  bay  117.  8« 
£.    Lat.  6.  45.  N. 

Mallow,  a  town  of  Irelsnd,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Cork,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Blade- 
water,  on  which  there  is  an  excellent  stone 
bridge.  Here  were  fonnerly  erected  twe 
noble  castles  by  the  earl  of  Desmond,  which 
were  destroyeu  in  the  rebellion  of  1641.  Its 
modern  structures  are  a  fine  church,  a  good 
market-house,  and  a  barrack  for  a  troop  of 
horse.  Contiguous  to  the  town  is  a  iiue 
spring  of  moderately  tepid  water,  bursting 
from  a  liiqe-stone  rock.  Its  medicinal  qua* 
hties  attract  a  numerous  assemblage  of  &• 
shionable  society  in  the  summer  season; 
in  quality  it  resembles  the  hot  waters  of 
Bristol,  and  was  discovered  in  1724.  It 
sends  one  member  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment. 32  miles  S.  of  Limerick,  and  14  N.  of 
Cork.     Long,  8.  39.  W.  Lat  52.  8,  N. 

MALLuv£R,atownofHindostan,pruvinoe 
of  Gundwaneh,  the  residence  of  a  Goand 
chief,  who  is  tributary  to  the  Mohrattas. 
Long.  89.  50.  £.     Lat.  20.  34.  N. 

Mallwvs,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Merk>- 
nethshire.    Population  1101. 

Malmeby,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Aix-la»Chapelle,  on  the  river  Recht. 
Population  4i00.  1 1  has  considerable  tan- 
neries and  manufactures  of  cotton  stuffii. 
20  miles  S.  of  Aix-la-Chapelle.  Long.  6. 
0.  E.    Lat.  50.  28.  N. 

Malmesbury,  PoaT,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
which  although  it  has  some  islets  and  rocka 
in  it,  affords  excellent  shelter,  with  good 
soundings.  It  hfta  its  north  point  in  l^ng. 
225.  59.  E.  Lat.  56.  17^.  N. 

Malmisch,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
on  tlie  river  Viatka.  Long.  50.  14.  E.  Lat. 
56.  44.  N. 

Malmo,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  Sound. 
It  is  one  of  the  strongest  towns  of  the  king** 
dom,  and  though  irregularly  built,  has  wide 
streets,  with  a  spacious  square,  4ind  iaon 
the  whole  a  neat  pkce.    It  hjiaa  cc 
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long  tustain  a  regular  aiege.    On 
Me,  howeveri  it  is  ineooearible,  in 
quenoe  of  rocks  and  the  fortificatioa 
edonthem.   The  town  b  of  ui  ol 
its  length  being  flfom  north  to  Mmth 


alile  trttde,  and  some  mannfitctniM.    P^  and  the  nOHparts  atonad  the  town,  ] 

m^on  5900.    18  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Copen-  it  a  place  of  considerable  strength, 

hagen.    Long.  13.  1.  19.  E.    Lat.  65.  30.  flvm  having  few  out-woilcty  it 

«7.  N.  ....  - 

Malmohcs^lan,  or  Goveknmekt  or 
M  ALMOHus,  one  of  the  new  divisions  of  Swe- 
den. It  lies  along  the  Sound  and  the  Baltic, 
in  the  south-west  comer  of  the  kingdom, 

and  includes  a  great  part  of  the  ancient  houses^  are  hi^,  and  built  in 
fichonen  or  Scania,  lu  area  is  about  1380  stone.  The  prindnal  poUic  boikilL,^ 
Square  miles ;  its  population  137,000,  so  as  the  cathednl,  the  kotti  de  viiie,  i 
thai  it  is  one  of  the  best  peopled  parts  of  eniseopal  palace,  are  situated  in  the  I 
Sweden.  The  arable  land  forms  here  about  place.  The  harbour  is  laige  and  Wi 
a  third  of  the  whole,  which  for  Sweden  is 
a  large  proportion. 

M  ALMSBURT,  s  market  and  borough  town 
of  England,  pleasantly  situated  on  an  emi* 
nenoe,  rouua  whose  base  run  two  streams 
that  afterwards  fall  into  the  Avon.  It 
was  formerly  walled,  and  h&d  a  strong  and 
large  castle,  which  has  long  since  been  de- 
imdished.  Here  are  no  fewer  than  6  bridges 
'^er  the  Avon.  The  principal  business 
of  the  town  consists  in  the  different  manu- 


quented,  butdiflkultof 
of  the  surrounding  rocks.  Thet 
the  place  is  chiefly  with  England,  E 
Spain,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  die 
colonies.  In  time  of  peace  St  Maloe 
out  many  veswls  to  the  NewfoundSd 
ery,  and  in  time  of  war  it  equips 
her  of  privateers.  It  Exports  the  \ 
of  the  surrounding  country,  and  a  M 
^tures,  such  as  straw  hats,  threap 
lens,  and  linen.  Population  10,000. ' 


ikctures  of  woollen  cloth.    Here  are  still   jaoent  town  of  St  Servan,  separated 


some  remains  of  its  famous  abbey,  founded 
by  Mddulph,  or  Meydulph,  a  nott:d 
Soots  monk.  In  670  it  was  converted 
into  an  abbey  by  the  bishop  of  Winchester, 
which  was  greatly  patronised  by  king  Ina 
and  his  successors  Athelstane,  £<1gar,  Ed- 
ward the  Confessor,  William  the  Conquer- 
or, John,  and  others.  The  buildings  are 
said  to  have  occupied  4^  acres  of  ground, 
but  very  little  now  remains  except  the 
abbey  churcb,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  magnificent  structure.  Near  the  south 
bridge,  without  the  town,  was  formerly 
an  hospital  for  lepers  ;  and  there  is  at  pre- 
eent  in  the  town  an  alms-house  for  four 
men  and  four  women.  The  borough  of 
Malmsbury  is  among  the  moat  ancient 
in  the  kingdom,  having  been  incoroo- 
rated  about  the  year  916  by  Edgar  the  El- 
der. The  present  charter  was  presented 
by  William  III. ;  and  the  corporation  con- 
sists of  an  alderman,  IS  capital  burgesses, 
and  four  assistanto,  all  chosen  annually. 
Market  on  Saturday.  Population  1159.  2S 
miles  N.  E.  of  Bath,  and  95  W.  of  London. 
Long.  S.  5.  W.    Lat.  51. 35.  N. 

Malnore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Delhi,  belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
iiong.  75.  18.  E.     Lat  30.  ««.  K. 

liuLOES,  St,  a  considerable  seaport  in  the 
north-west  of  France^  in  the  department  of 
the  Ille  and  Vilaine.  It  is  situated  on  the 
small  island  of  Aaron,  which  communicates 
with  the  continent  by  means  of  a  mole  or 
causeway  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in 
length,  but  only  51  feet  in  breadth.  The 
entrance  to  the  town  at  the  end  of  the  mole 
is  defended  by  a  strong  castle,  flanked  with 
lowers^  which;  tcg^ther  with  ibor  basttont 


by  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  aitnaled  on 
ground,  is  sometimes  re^oned  a  n 
St  Maloes.    45  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
and  925  W.  of  Paris.     Long.  8. 1. 
Lat.  48.  39.  3.  N. 

MALoi-JAaosLAwiTZ,  a  amal] 
Russia,  and  the  chief  place  of  a 
the  government  of  Kaluga.     At 
a  most  obstinate  and  sanguln; 
Tdaoe  between  tlie  French  ai 
October  1819,  at  the  beginning  of 
treat  fhmi  Moscow.    The  town  w 
letely  destroyed.    Population  165a 
36.  14.  E.  Lat.  55.  0.  K. 

MAX.ONE,  a  floorishing  ▼illage 
United  States,  in  FrankSn  eonnt] 
York.    It  is  situated  on  Salmoo  riw 
contains  a  court-house  and  a  JaiL 
W.ofPUttsburg. 

Ma  LONG,  acttyofCbtBa,  of  tbei 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Yamiaii. 
16.  E.    Lat.S5.30.N. 

Maloor,  a  tows  of  the  aouth  o 
province  of  Mysore.  Long.  78.  9. 1 
13.  N. 

Malos,  Los,  rocks  near  the  aout 
of  Cuba.  Long.  80.  90.  W.  I 
35.  N. 

Malouca,  a  village  of  Syria, 
are  two  churches,  SO  miloB  N.  N.  £. 
mascus. 

MALPARTinA,  a  town  of  Spain, : 
tremadura,  with  about  1300  infari 
It  has  a  handsome  cbnrdi,  with  Gori 
pillars.    2  miles  8.  £.  of  Phsenda. 

M  ALP  AS,,  a  market  town  of  finglal 
the  county  of  Chester*  not  fiir  flrai 
river  Dee.  It  consists  chiefly  of  thm 
Streets,  which  ate  wdlpavdL    Its 
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i  ImiMiiig,  in  tliehighcti 

it  oonltiosthe  Cholnon- 

J  whare  many  illastrioiu  anoefr- 

Tllat  AnSky  are  buried.    Here  is 

Mnnkur  fdiool  end  an  alma- 

castle  la  entirely    decayed. 

I  IFedDeadaT.    Population  of  the 

k  «38.   &  iBika  ftom  IThitchttrcli. 

.  W.    Lat.  53.  1.  N. 

,  a  small  iale  or  rock  in  the  Pa- 

^80  leagnea  diatant  from  the  gulf 

.    Left.  4.48.  N. 

ftoxT^a  large  Tillage  in  the  north- 

depvtment  of  the  North, 

iBevay.  Population  i  100.  Itia 

l«  the  aoeae  of  one  of  the  moat  aan- 

batdea  reeoided  in  hiatory>  fought 

flllh  September  1709,  betweoi  the 

'  marafaal  ViUars,  and  the  al- 
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80  mOef;  itogieateat  bndkh  19;  ito  dr« 
cnmfemioe  60 ;  its  distance  from  Sidly 
about  50.  lu  coaat  is  in  general  steep  and 
vttgned,  the  only  good  harbonra  being  thoae. 
of  Mana  and  Mam  Muraet,  which  aio 
aeparated  by  the  peninsula  on  which  Ia 
ValetU,  the  chief  town,  is  situated.  This 
small  ialand  has  no  rivers,  but  a  number  of 
springs  of  fresh  water.  The  general  practico 
here,  aa  in  Holland,  is  to  use  rain  water 
preserved  in  cisterns. 

La  Valetu  has  at  present  a  popuktion  of 
39,000.  It  was  built  hi  156«,  and  caUsd 
after  a  celebrated  mnd  master  of  the  or- 
der.   Malta  or  Mdita  is  a  smsl^  place  on 
an  emiifenoe  near  the  n^iddle  of  the  island. 
Civiu  Vecchia  is  also  in  the  central  part  of 
the  island,  but  is  h^ger,  containing  5000 
inhabitants.  Malu  is  well  fortified  through 
by  the  duke  af  Marlborouf^    out :  at  a  distance  it  presents  nearlv  a  plain 
ene.     The  former  were  dri*    surnee,  its  highest  part  not  rising  400 
entrenehmenu,  but  not  till    yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  two 

small  islands  of  Gosso  and  Cerrino  belong 
to  Malu,  being  separated  from  it  only  by 
a -narrow  chamieL  The  superficial  extent 
of  the  tliree  islands  is  ab<Hit  170  square 
miles,  and  the  population  90,000,  of  whom 
above  75,000  are  in  Malta,  which  is  thus 
one  of  the  most  populous  spots  on  thedobe. 
The  soil  is  formed  of  a  reddish  toamy 
mould,  lying  on  a  basis  of  r.>jk,  andaeldom 
exceeding  from  10  to  16  inches  in  depth. 
£very  spot  is  cultivated  with  the  greatest 
care ;  and  soil,  when  deficient,  is  supplied 
in  ship  loads  from  Sicily.  The  fields  avo 
surrounderl  with  small  indosuies  nf  stone, 
of  a  ver^  irregular  form,  to  prevent  the 
earth  being  washed  away  by  the  rains. 
Moat  of  the  productions  both  of  Europe  and 
the  tropical  climates,  which  have  been  tried 
here,  have  succeeded.  The  south-east  wind, 
iM,  or  MosKOK-STBOM,  a  vident  called  the  Sirocco,  is  always  unpleasant,  and 
OB  die  coast  of  Norway,  near  the  at  times  ii\jorious  to  v^tation.  fiay  or  sea 
.  m .    .  r«,^ .       1^ .  ,_  _  ,  1.  _    ^^  ^^^  formerlymade  in  lavgequantities.  At 

present  the  inhabitants  areoccupied  in  eulti- 
vating  indigo  and  safiron ;  but  above  all, 
cotton,  which  they  have  long  exported  to  a 
great  amount.  The  honev  of  Malta  is  in 
repute;  but  the  ataple  article  of  com  must  bo 
imported  in  large  quantities,  the  island  not 
supplying,  by  any  me^^  enough  for  the 
wants  of  the  inhabitants.  The  climate  is, 
to  most  constitutions,  uncommonly  healthy, 
owing  to  the  prevalence  cf  the  westerly 
winds,  and  to  the  absence  of  swamps  and 
marshy  ground.  The  island  contains  no 
venomous  animals. 

The  first  possessors  of  the  island  of  Mal^ 
ta,  of  whom  we  have  any  certain  aooounts, 
were  the  Carthaginians.  They  were  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Romans,  who  were  in  their 
turn  expelled,  first  by  the  Goths,  snd  af- 
terwards by  the  Saracens.  The  latter  re- 
mained m  possession  from  904  till  1090^ 


I  my  ofaatiiiaie  resistance,  and  a  loai 
*  r  99,000  men  on  the  part  of  the  al- 
loas  cf  the  French  was  14,000. 
.of  MonB. 

OAAB,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  pro- 
*  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
.46.£.  Lat  SI.  96.  N. 
DmmA,  a  river  of  the  aouth  of  India, 
Iftikinto  the  Krishna,  and  with  that 
the  aouthem  boundary 
iPeeean.  It  haa  the  fortress  of  Dar- 
i  its  sootlictn,  and  Baddammy  on  its 


CM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden, 
£.  by  S.  of  Spue,  with  1900  iu- 

SBW,  or  Malsbsina,  a  small  town 
Italy,  on  the  east  bsnk  of  Lake 
IS  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Veroca. 


Moakoe.  This  whirlpool  hoa 
DMNre  dreaded  in  the  south  of 
in  the  country  itself,  it  is 
\  to  shipping,  except  during 
time  at  high  and  low  water,  but  it 
I  a  leirilic  aspect  0Td3r  when  the  north- 
ind  blows  in  opposition  to  the  tide. 
I  fbcms  an  immense  whirlpool,  which 
to  Ha  centre  and  swallows  up  the 
I  sad  fiah  that  approach  it,  while  ita 
'  e  ia  heard  at  a  distance  of  se- 
Ar  these  times  ships  have  been 
ilo  be  attxacted  to  it  finom  a  distance 
I  «r  six  English  mUes.    Long.  10.  40. 

.6&S.N.    See&i/^eiM^n)m. 
LTA,  an  ialand  of  the  Meditemnean, 
I  nearly  oppooite  to  the  south  sngle 
It  was  considered  by  seversl  geo- 
;ing  to  Africa ;  but  an  act 
at  has  declared  it  to 
\  &pm  of  Europe.    lu  length  is  about 
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when  the  Noraiams  having  driven  the  8m- 
OCM  out  of  Sicily,  immeciiately  took  pos- 
iCMion  of  Maltii,  and  retained  it  till  its  oc- 
cupation in  the  16th  century  hy  the  knights 
of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.    This  order  was 
ftmnded  ahout  the  end  of  the  11th  century. 
They  were  onginally  a  charitable  institu- 
ilon,  called  Hosniulers,  but  became  mili- 
tary, and  took  the  title  of  knights  about 
the  year  1 104.    On  the  final  loss  of  Jerusa- 
lefn  by  the  Christians,  they  retired  to  Acre, 
which  they  defended  valiantly  against  the 
Turks  in  1290.    They  afterwards  followed 
the  king   of  Cyprus,  and  in    ISIO  took 
Rhodes  ;  but  that  island  having  in  1A8S 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks^  the 
knidits  retired  into  Candia,  and  thence  into 
Sfieily.    In   1530  the  emperor  Cliorles  V. 
gave  them  the  island  of  Malta,  that  they 
might  defend  his  valuable,  possession,  Si- 
cily, against  the  Turks.    Malta  was  then  a 
barren  rock,  producing  little  else  than  fruit 
and  seeds ;  it  was,  besides,  without  means 
of  defence,  and  the  knights  accordingly  at- 
tempted to  conquer  Modon,  a  town  of  the 
Morea;   but  having  foiled,  they  fortified 
Maha,  and  participated  in  all  the  attacks 
made  upon   the  Turks  by  the  Christian 
powers,  both  by  sea  nnd  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
rica.   Having  greatly  distinguished  thcm^ 
selves  by  their  enterprise  and  valour,  Soly- 
man,  at  that  time  Sultan,  determined  in  1 564 
to  extirpate  them.    The  first  attempt  on 
]\falta  was  made  hy  a  Turkish  expedition, 
when  on  the  way  to  besiege  Tripoli ;  but 
this  having  failecl,  an  army  of  80,000  men, 
provided  with  artillery,  ammunition,  and 
aU  the  requisite;  for  a  grand  attack,  was 
sent  against  thei^-lind  in  156.5.    The  siege 
that  ensued  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most 
animated  descriptions ;  hut  atler  every  de- 
duction for  exaggeration,  it  was  certainly 
one  of  the  most  obstinate  on  record.    The 
Turks  were  full  Of  cotirage,  but  grossly  de- 
ficient in  tactical  skill.    After  losing  four 
months  in  reiterated  attacks,  and  sacrificing 
a  great  part  of  their  army,  they  were  obli- 
ged to  re-embark,  and  fVom  that  time  for- 
ward they  forbore  fVom  all  further  attempts 
on  Malta.    The  knights  continued  long  af- 
terwards to  bear  a  part  in  the  hostilities  of 
the  Mediterranean  powers  against  the  Turks, 
hut  nothing  of  impnrtiince  occurred  in  their 
history  till  179^.     In  that  year,  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  commanded  by  Bona- 
parte, suddenly  presented  itself  before  La  Va- 
lette,  and  summoned  the  town  to  surrender. 
After  a  short  delay,  the  knights  submitted 
without  resistance,   and  Maha  received  a 
Fren  ch  garrison .    The  Bri tish  superiority  « t 
0ea  soon  enabled  them  to  blockade  the  island; 
but  the  works  being  too  strong  for  attack,  it 
remuined  in  the  hends  of  the  French  above 
two  years^  and  the  garrison  did  not  nuren- 


der  till  ptvflsed  by  fimrine  in  Septerol 

1800.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  a^f 

that  Malta  should  be  restored  to  the  kni^i 

of  ^t  John,  under  the  protection  of  a  uc 

tral  power :  the  dioiee  of  socb  a  power  \j 

a  question  of  great  difficulty ;  the  gnurt 

tec  offered  by  Bonaparte  was  eonsidcrcd  i 

sufficient ;  and  his  conduct  in  other  respe< 

excititig  great  alarm,  the  British  govtr 

ment  refused  to  deliver  up  the  island,  ai 

the  war  re-commenced  in  180S.     At  li 

the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1814  confirmed  tl 

possession  of  Malta  to  Britain.    The  Md 

tese  have  retained  the  greatest  part  of  the 

ancient  rights  and  usages;   anong  othe? 

that  of  electing  their  own  magistrates.  Tl 

civil  and  military  governors  are  both  lir 

tish,  and  the  revenue  is  considerable ;  $<ti 

the  repair  of  the  works,  and  other  cii 

cumstances,  cause  to  Britain  a  considerabl 

annual  expeuce.     In  no  fortress  in  Euro}: 

are  the  defences  more  imposing.     In  iVih 

raltar  admiration  is  excited  •  by  the  ^orl 

of  nature ;  in  Malta,  by  the  work  of  arl 

To  garrison  the  latter  completdy,  wonlj 

require  above  80,000  men.    The  xnhahis 

ants  speak  a  corrupt  dialect  of  the  Arabic 

which  is  generally  supposed  to  have  on  ail 

finity  to  the  Punic.    Italian  is.  also  spckn 

in  the  towna^  and  understood  hy  a  grta 

part  of  the  population.    The  oencourse  o 

foreigners  of  varioua  descriptions  is  unusu 

ally  great.  Long.  1 4.  13.  E.  Lat.35. 50.  X 

•  AIai.ta,  a  township  of  the  United  Suns, 

in  Kennebeck  county,  Maine.    Populstiov 

468.    9d,  A  township  of  Saratoga  conntN, 

New  York.    Popuhtion  1438. 

Maltby,  a  parish  of  England,  \Vn\ 
Riding  of  Vorksnire,  9  miles  W.  hy  S.  i'tom 
Bawtry.     Population  608. 

MALTRrFx,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mcchoacan,  60  miles  £.  S.  £.  oi 
Mechoacan. 

Malterdingen,  a  small  towii  of  (Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  with  1900  inhabitants,  11 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Freybuig. 

MALTOiV,  a  borough  and  market  town  oi 
England,  in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Derwent.  I' 
consists  of  two  towns.  Old  and  New  Mil- 
ton, tach  about  h.>lf  a  mile  long,  andair.ile 
separated  from  each  other.  The  New  Town 
stands  on  un  eminence  overlooking  the  rircr.l 
which  is  croRseil  by  a  spacious  stone  bridLiJ 
that  connects  the  totm  with  the  handsnmrl 
village  of  Norton,  and  forms  a  fine  eptrsnce 
ftom  Scarborough.  The  houses  are  mostly 
of  stone,  and  the  town  in  general  isdmii 
and  well  built.  Here  are  two  iwrifh 
churches,  8t  Michael's  and  St  I^eonsrd's, 
the  latter  of  which  has  a  tall  spire,  whicb 
has  been  left  unfinished,  iu  the  form  of  a 
truncate  il  cone.  Here  are  besides, .places of 
worship  for  Quakers,  Presbyterians^  and 
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MctHo&is.  A  theitre  and  ft  handsome 
MAtc  of  p«Uic  nxNiM  has  lately  been  encU 
<^l  At  OU  Malum  there  is  a  well  en- 
itownl  fnt  grannnar  achool,  ibunded  by 
Rn^rt  Hd^te,  archbishop  of  York.  For- 
n<friT  thflt  WIS  a  priory  of  Gilbertine 
rjna^beaM  by  Eustace  Fhsgohn  in 
Ii:u.  if  New  ^ialton  also  was  formerly 
3  iraasstefj ;  and  the  castle^  of  which  the  re- 
iuici«?»l31  visible,  was  built  in  the  reign 
•/  Oatt  1.  Here  is  a  large,  commodious, 
Afd  ftfi  naoaged  work-house.  About  a 
'rartsT  of  a  mile  south-west  of  New  Mai  ton 
P I  misenl  vpnogj  similar  in  its  properties 
T7  tbosr  of  Sesrborottgh.  The  Derwent 
^iS  Dtde  asTigable  from .  Mai  ton  to  the 
(hst  is  tbe  rdgn  of  queen  Anne ;  and  by 
(kBchiaDel  laige  quantities  of  corn,  butter, 
tans  hams,  &c  are  sent  to  Hull,  Leeds, 
U'^ieMd,  and  Loodon.  In  1796  no  less 
'hfn  $6,000  quarters  of  com  were  thvp^ 
fAhstt,  There  are  two  iron  fbundries 
oA  tvo  porter  breweries ;  and  the  manufac- 
tr- of  malt,  linen,  hats,  gloves,  hides,  and 
Trb,  is  carried  on  to  a  limited  extent,  in  the 
tniL  Malton  is  governed  by  a  bailiff  and  in- 
tfhvcScers.  It  is  a  borough  byprescription, 
att!  mis  two  members  to  parliament, 
I'kii'ii  by  the  householders  paying  scot  and 
I  <«  tke  niuober  of  voters  being  about  500. 
rk  BoiKt  b  held  on  Saturday,  and  is  one 
uT'klxst  in  the  county  for  all  kinds  of 
pnrisoos,  hordes,  black  cattle,  and  &rm- 
c:  otenals.  Here  are  also  annuallv,  three 
pelt  cattle  Csirs.  Population  of  .Old  MaU 
ucsa  OfNewMaltonSriS.  18 miles 
N.  E.  of  York,  and  «1«  N.  by  W.  of  Lon- 
tin.   Long.  0.  47.  W.     Lat.  54.  8.  N. 

Maltowx,  a  town  ,of  Hindostan,  pro- 
pose of  Allahabad,  district  of  Bundelcund, 
Wdogiag  to  the  Mahrattaa.  Long.  78.  46. 
L   LaL24.19.N. 

MiLTiwA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
kn,  12  mikB  E.  of  Colnrobo. 

Maloca,  a  point  of  land  on  the  coast  of 
Fen.   Lot  4. 95.  a 

MAireair,  Grcat,  a  village  of  England, 
h  the  Qoimtv  of  Worcester,  ao  called  to  dis- 
tA^nh  it  nom  Little  Malvern,  a  trifling 
Tt^e  dboat  3  miles  distant  It  is  sitnated 
«  tke  eastern  declivity  of  one  of  the  Mai- 
•en  hiUs,  and  is  noted  for  its  mineral 
i?Regg,  the  ditef  of  which,  called  the  Holy 
Wtfl,  isbenefidally  used  in  nervous,  cutane- 
fts.  lod  nephritic  complaints.  The  village 
iistatsBd  wdl  built,  and  a  good  deal  fre- 
9a»ed>  on  aeeoQDt  of  the  waters.  A  com- 
I'taUe  kidging-hgnse  and  hotel  has  been 
"ttted  fijr  the  use  of  die  company.  The 
*^«nd  rides  in  thenetgfabourhood  arevery 
^JiifoL  Thi  church  is  all  that  remains 
«?' the  Mce  celebrated  monastery  which  was 
f«nidcd  here  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the 
^^K^mof,   it  18  still  «  magnificent  struct 


tore,  with  an  embattled  and  pinnacled  towsr 
rising  fVom  the  centre  to  the  heiprht  of  124 
fbet.  Population  1905.  8  miles  fVom  Wor- 
cester, and  116|  fW>m  London. 

Malvern  Hills,  a  range  of  bilk  in 
England,  situated  in  the  counties  of  Wor-'. 
oester  and  Hereibrd.  They  extend  about 
9  miles  in  length,  and  frora  1  to  3  in 
breadth,  and  rise  some  of  them  to  the  height 
of  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Malutaya,  a  small  island  in  the  sea  of- 
Mindoro.  Long.  190.  5^.  £,  Lat.  11. 
I«.  N. 

Malwah,  an  extensive  province  of  Hta- 
dostan,  situated  principally  between  the  99A 
and  33d  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  On 
the  north  it  is  bounded  by  the  provinces  of 
Ajmeer  and  Agra,  on  the  east  by  Allahabad 
and  Gundwanen,  on  the  south  by  Khandeish 
and  Berar,  and  on  the  west  by' Ajmeer  and 
Gujcrat,  being  in  lenj^th  about  850  miles, 
and  in  breadth  150.  Till  very  recently,  the 
whole  of  this  territory  was  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  Mahrattas,  the  capitals  of  Dow- 
let  Row  Sindea  and  Holkar  beinz  both  in 
it,  and  within  30  miles  of  eadi  other. 
Malwah  is  beyond  doubt  a  very  elevated 
region,  as  numerous  rivers  have  their  sources 
in  it,  and  descend  in  every  direction.  The 
principal  of  these  are  the  Narbudda,  Chnm- 
bul,  Sopra,  and  Cane.  The  land  is,  however, 
extremely  fertile,  the  soil  being  in  general 
a  fine  black  mould,  which  produces  cotton,' 
opium,  sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  all  the 
vurious  grains  of  India,  besides  furnishing 
pasture  for  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  flocks 
of  sheep,  &c.  Like  Bengal  and  some  other 
provinces,  it  has  two  harvests,  the  first  or 
superior  ending  in  April,  the  second  or  in- 
ferior in  October.  The  tobacco,  particularly 
that  of  the  district  of  Bilsah,  is  highly  es- 
teemed, and  carried  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. The  other  articles  of  its  produce  are 
sent  to  Gujerat,  Broach,  or  into  the  eastern 
provinces,  by  the  rivers  which  communi- 
cate with  the  Jumna.  Bickerroegeet,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  rojahs  )of  Hindos- 
tan of  whom  there  is  any  authentic  history, 
reigned  over  Malwah  ;  he  overran  many  of 
the  other  provinces,  and  compelled  their 
princes  to  pay  him  tribute  and  acknowledge 
him  as  their  lord  pariimonnt.  Such  was 
his  fkme,  that  the  Hindoos  have  adopted 
bis  reign  as  one  of  their  eras.  It  commen- 
ced 57  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ. 
His  capital  was  sitiuted  about  a  mile  to  the 
northward  of  Oujain,  and  bore  the  same 
name.  This  province  Was  conquered  by 
the  Mahometans  in  the  middle  of  the 
ISth' century ;  but  on  the  death  of  the  em- 
peror Balin  in  1286,  the  governor  Dilavtir 
Khali  rebelled,  and  Ldd  the  foundation  of 
an  independent  kingdom,  which  lasted  up- 
wards or  170  yettrs.  Their  capital  was  Mun* 
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ila^  a  very  atendwe  dty,  ritoated  in  the 
biilBy  90  mills  MQlh  of  Oajain.  Malwth 
was  subdued,  and  iu  o^tal  taken  by  tbe 
Mogul  emperor  Homayon,  in  the  year 
i634y  and  remained  annexed  to  the  empire 
of  Delhi  till  afEer  the  death  of  AurungMe 
in  1707>  when  it  was  invaded,  and  by  de- 
pees  taken  p::<ae8sion  of  by  the  Mahrattas, 
by  whom  it  was  divided  into  sevend  por- 
tions among  the  chiefs,  according  to  the 
gradual  progress  of  their  arms,  which  has 
caused  such  an  intermixture  of  their  terri- 
tories, that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  dis- 
oiminate  them.  The  ancient  landholders, 
called  Graasiah,  still  retain  possession  of 
aomeofthe  hill  forts,  and  exact  contribu- 
tions  fVom  tlie  adjoining  districts;  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  sGuUiera  part  of  the  province 
^is  till  lately  held  by  the  Pindaree  chiefe, 
whose  inciursious  into  the  British  dominions 
hroii^t  on  the  late  Mahratta  war. 

Malwally,  an  island  in  the  Eastern 
■eas,  about  l^  miles  in  circumference.  It 
contsins  two  good  harboun.  Long.  115. 
SO.  £.  Lat.  7.0.  N. 

Malwan,  a  seaport  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
Tinoe  of  Bc^japore,  and  formerly  &mous  9B 
the  resort  of  pirates,  named  Irom  it  Mai* 
wans.    Long.  73. 90.  £.  Lat.  16. 4.  N. 

Malzibu,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Lozere,  on  the  Truyere.  Populatioo 
ilOO.    5  miles  N.  N.  £.  <tf  St  Chely. 

Mama.  There  ans  two  small  nvers  of 
this  name  in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk, 
in  Asiatic  Russia.  The  banks  of  both 
abound  with  talc 

Mamadysz,  a  town  of  Eonqpean  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kassn,  on  the  Viat- 
ka,  92  mUes  £.  of  Kasan.  Long.  60. 11.  £. 
Lat56.1ti.N. 

Mama-Hoalla,  a  river  of  Cbili,  in  the 
district  of  Guadalabquem,  which  runa 
N.  N.  W\  and  enters  the  Calla-Calla. 

Mamak,  a  small  seaport  of  Aboscia,  on 
the  Black  m,  110  miles  W.  of  Isganr. 
.  Mama-^Katino,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Sullivan  county.  New  Yoik. 
Population  1800. 

Mama  KATUN,  a  villi^  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, on  the  Euphrates,  IS  miles  N.  of 
Krserum. 

Mamakoaupb,  a  flourishing  viUsge  of 
Sraiil,  in  the  provinoe  of  l^unaiba,  situated 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  and  contain- 
ing <»00  inhabitanta. 

Mamanook,  one  of  the  Sooloo  Uands. 
Long.  121.  46,  £.  Lat.  6^.  N. 

Mamauoneck,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  West  Chester  coiuuty.  New  York, 
on  Long  Island Mund.  ttS  nules  N.£.  «f 
New  York. 

Mamaxaohtt,  Bonntains  of  Inlpsd,  in 
Ihe  county  of  Galway,  13  niiles  \V.  N.  W. 
ofCattlehur. 


Mamas,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  m 
of  Coquimho,  which  runa  N.N.W^ 
enters  the  sea  at  the  port  of  Co^pow j 

Mambahenawan,  a  small  uLumJ 
Esstem  seas,  SO  miles  N.  £.  of  H 
Long.  118.  i5.£.  Lat.  a.S6.  N.       J 

Mamburao,  a  town  on  the  west  ea 
the  island  of  Mindoro.  Long.  190*^ 
Lat  13.  18.  N. 

Mamells,  a  small  island  on  the 
side  of  Lske  Superior.     Long.  8C 
Lat.  48.  26.  N. 

Mam  BBS,  a  town  of  France,  in 
partment  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the  Di^ 
a  population  of  5500.  It  has  a 
trade  in  cattle,  and  some  mam 
wooUen  stuflb  and  canvas.  Sd^miles  >Ll 
of  Le  Mans.  ^ 

Mamet,  St,  a  tovm  of  France,  4 
ment  of  the  Cental.    Population  lU 

M  AMGA,  a  small  river  of  Asiatic  ] 
whidi  fidls  into  the  sea  of  Okhotsk, 
its  mouth  is  a  small  island,  csUed  th 
«f  Bears. 

Mammee  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  norA 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Long,  fl 
Lat  18.  58.  N. 

Mamo,  a  river  of  Soath  Amerio^; 
province  of  Cumana,  and  governmeirf 
Caraocaa,  which  runs  from  north  to 
and  enters  the  Orinoco  on  the  nfld 
It  is  navigable  for  small  vess^ 

Mamo,  a  small  river  of  Peru,  in 
vince  of  Patax,  whidi  runs  due  < 
^ters  the  Ucsgak. 

Mamoojoo,  a  town  on  the  west  a 
the  ishmd  <^  Cdebcs.  Long.  119. 
Lat «.  19.  S. 

Mamoea,  or  Maheduma,  a  M 
port  of  Morocco,  containing  300  h 
ants,  at  the  mojuth  of  a  river  of  tlM 
name.    25  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Sallee. 

Mamobe,  an  abundant  river  ofQal 
the  province  of  Moxos,  oonceroiiis 
we  have  no  very  satisfiictory  infoni 
According  to  some  accounts,  it  h» 
in  an  interior  lake,  and  after  beisg. 
by  various  rivers,  it  enters  the  "'  ' 
the  west  side,  in  Lat  J 1.  55.  S. ;  oTj 
ing  to  some  other  accounts,  the  ~ ' 
snmes  the  name  of  Madera,  after  | 
the  14th  d^;ree  of  S.  Lat  There  is  4 
river  of  tbia  name  in  the  province  Q^ 
Cms  de  la  Sierra. 

Mamoboni,  a  river  of  South 


in  the  extensive  plajna  which  boidN 
river  Amazons.  It  runs  esst>  vo^i 
the  Madera. 

Mamou  Pbaibib,  an  extensive 
meadow-ground,  iu  the  ataie  of  hooM 
indoeed  between  the  two  branches  « 
Mermentaw,  the  Nespique  aod  n 
mine  Brule.  It  is  about  4<)  miles  inM 
by  a  inp^iim  breodth.of  &ve;  mi 
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tt^tt  900  iqiure  niiles,  raaldng   128,000 

MivFATAt  >  town  situated  on  the  ^est 
r%n:  of  Boreeo.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
uirk.'Ci  iBMNig  the  eastern  islands  for 
( n.  ja :  the  coosomption,  including  its  de- 
u-^lr<han,  being  equal  to  500  chests  per 
nr-Tx   Loiig.109.  lO.E.  LaUO.  21.  N. 

MiMitx-BLF,  a  river  of  Norway,  in  the 
\  .Xrie  of  Prontheim.  It  is  of  inconsi- 
ilr*'^  sue,  but  remarkable  for  a  cataract 
if:  /lift in  height. 

Mam  Toi,  a  considerable  mountain  of 
E!a;aad,  in  Derbyshire,  containing  lead 
iL!3a  in  the  peak  near  Castleton. 

MavtrukA;^  a  mountain  of  .Ireland,  in 
tf'oovntjof  Gdway,  15  miles  S.  ofCastle- 
\c 

\fixuD,  an  island  in  the  Sooloo  archi* 
T>^^.    Long.  1^1.52.  K.    Lat.6.  4.N. 

MiHVK,  a  Tillage  of  Sigilmessa,  in  AfH- 
'.j,  'i'j  miles  S.  E.  of  Sigilmensa. 

M«s.  or  Maun,  a  rirer  of  England,  in 
"<  irtii«hunshire,  which  falls  into  the  Me- 
>1 3 .1 H  ju^bton. 

\\\s,  ui  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  in 
S*  irT'^vM  channel,  between  New  Britain 

•J  \em  Ireland,  about  50  miles  in  circura- 
r(T")Y,  discovered  by  captain  Carteret  in 
rj  v^l767.  Long.  151.25.  £.  Lat.  i.  8. 

Ma\,  Isi.b  up,  an  bland  of  Great  Bri* 
.<i.  ID  the  Irish  sea,  nearly  equi-diaCant 
wa  the  coasts  of  England,  Scotland,  and 

>  ir.l,  formerly  of  little  note,  but  within 
&  list  b^lf  century,  since  it  caiue  under 
^  iinunlonof  the  English  crown,  it  has  be- 
■\^.  1  f  more  importance,  by  the  increase  of 
•'j-jk,  wealth,  and  population.  Its  figure 
-  nca  eloQ^^ted,  stretching  from  south- 

f-i*  V)  north-east  about  S(»  miles,  with  a 
^  lith  Dowfaere  exceeding  10  or  12  miles, 
»'.  utniinatifig  in  a  sharp  point  towards  the 

>  '19 :  and  on  the  south  is  a  small  island 
~  rl  (be  Calf  of  Man,  which  is  separated 
'  i  'Jit  maiolajid  by  a  narrow  channel. 
'  I  i^-out  70  miles  in  drcnmference,  is 

n  the  meridians  of  4**  1 7'  and  4°  47'  W. 
rji.  tod  the  ptfalleis  of  54"*  4'  and  54^  27' 

>  lit.  ind  contains  220  square  miles,  with 
yf^i  13$inhabtunts  to  each.  The  interior 
al^.'atril  part  of  the  island  is  mountain- 
a.  ud  some  of  the  hills  attain  a  cunsi- 
InMe  elevation.  The  mountains  range 
btqih  the  island  from  souUi-east  to  north- 

kr  rising  &um  the  eastern  coast,  which 
m  tliis  account  bold  and  rocky,  and 
I'l'^the  principal  ridges,  separated  iirom 
ki  c:her  hj  high  table- bnds,  and  having 
^•u  narrow  openings  across  from  east  to 
^  Snovftela  is  uie  highest  mountain 
itbt  islind.  It  is  nearly  2000  feet  above 
I  icT4  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  Nortli  and 
I' }  Birmle,  which  fbnn  the  two  extre- 
*'^  ol  (he  poup,  arc  nearly  as  high,  the 
'^o'-iT.rAaTi. 


former  being,  accordhig  to  the  trigonome- 
trical survey,  1804.     In  this  high  land  all 
the  rivers  of  the  island  take  their  rise.  The 
scenery  in  the  island  is  not  remarkable  for 
beanty,  except  towards  the  north,   where 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  woo4    The  moun-^ 
tains  rise  too  gradaally  to  become  very  stri- 
king, and  are  besides  very  often  covered 
with  fogs.    The  towns  and  villages  are  id- 
most  allsituated  along  the  coast ;  and  the 
interior  is  mostly  divided  into  small  farms, 
or  left  in  a  state  of  nature,  covered  with 
heath  and  gome.    The  principal  towns  are 
Castletown,  the  capital,  and  the  residence 
of  the  officers  of  government,    Douglas^ 
Peel,  and  Hainsey ;  and  the  principal  villa- 
ges  Saxey,  Balasala,  and  Kirkraichael.  The 
nigh  roads  which  connect  these  towns  are 
pretty  level,  and  capable  of  being  rendered 
excellent ;  but  the  bye  roads  are  many  of 
them  in  a  wretched  sute.     The  soil  of  the 
Isle  of  Man  is  naturally  not  the  most  pro- 
ductive, but  is  everywhere  greatly  fertilised 
by  the  abundance  of  sea- weed  which  is  cast 
ashore  and  used  as  manure :  in  the  south- 
em  paru  it  is  chiefly  loam,  with  stiff  clay ; 
in  the  north  mostly  a  sandy  loam,  on  a  bot- 
tom of  clay  or  marl.     From  Ballaugh  to 
Ramsey  extends  nearly  across  the  isiland  an 
immense  track  called  the  Currangh,  which 
was  formerly  a  bog,  but  now  produces  ex- 
cellent crops.  An  extensive  stratum  of  peat 
is  still  found  under  the  gravel  and  clay, 
containing  trunks  of  very  large  oaks  and  fins, 
which  all  lie  in  one  direction,  as  if  over- 
turned or  deposited  by  a  common  impulse. 
No  minerals  of  any  consequence  occur  in 
the  island,  except  lead,  and  some  copper 
and  iron.    There,  are  several  quarries  of 
stone  and  thin  blue  slate.    The  central  and 
higher  parts  of  the  island  are  composed  of 
clay  slate,  which  contains  beds  of  granite  in 
several  places.    The  rocks  along  the  sea* 
coast,  on  both  sides  of  the  island,  consist 
of  grey  wacke.    On  the  south-east  coast 
limestone  occurs,  containing  madreporites 
and  shells.    The  Calf  of  Man  consists  of 
-  grey  wacke ;  it  is  a  rocky  island,  separated 
from  the  other  only  100  yards.     It  is  206 
feet  high,,  and  contains  various  caverns  and 
great  nrecipices.     From   its  insular  55itua- 
tion,  tne  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Man  Is  mudi 
equalised    throughout    the    year,    and    is 
thought  at  the  same  time  to  lie  milder  than 
that  of  £nglaiul  and  Ireland  in  the  same  la- 
titude.   The  trost  and  snow  are  of  short 
continuance  in   winter,   but  tbr  this  the 
summer  is  the  less  genial,  and  vegetation  i« 
much  checked  by  the  prevalence  of  easterly 
winds.    The  animal  productions,  besidii; 
cattle  and  horses,  are  badgers,  foxes,  eagles, 
and  mottled  hawks.     Immense  quantities 
of  sea-fowls  breed  about  the  rocks,  especi- 
ally on  the  Calf  of  Man^  where  5000  young 
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puffins  are  generally  taken  in  a  year.  The 
air  is  on  the  whole  healthy,  an(l  the  inha- 
bitants live  to  a  great  age.  Agriculture  has 
of  late  years  made  great  prepress  here  ;  and 
the  improved  systeraa  of  husbandry  have 
been  introduoetl  with  success,  and  are  ex- 
tending. Nearly  one- third  of  the  whole 
island,  however,  is  still  in  a  state  of  na- 
ture, and  applied  to  the  feeding  of  sheep 
ami  cattle.  The  rest  is  sufficiently  adapted 
for  the  ordinary  crops.  Barley  is  raised  in 
great  quantities,  and  oats  are  also  cultiva- 
ted, u'heat  was  formerly  believed  not  to 
thrive  here,  on  account  or  tlie  smut ;  but 
large  crops  of  this  grain  are  now  raised,  of  the 
cleanest  and  best  quality.  Great  quantities  of 
turnips  and  potatoes  are  also  raised,  and  the 
cultivation  of  clover  and  grasses  has  great- 
ly extended.  Flax  is  generally  raised,  and 
l>emp  is  sown  in  gardens  and  rich  inclosures. 
The  finer-sorts  of  fruits  cannot  be  reared 
here.  Many  new  plantations  bavebeenfonned 
of  late,  and  are  increasing.  The  sheep  here 
are  small  and  hardy,  and  the  flesh  excel- 
lent. A  peculiar  breed  are  reared  called 
the  Laugh  ton,  of  which  the  wool  is  thought 
of  a  superior  quality.  Great  numbers  of 
cattle  are  annually  fattened  for  exporta- 
tion ;  and  nearly  30,000  lbs.  of  butter  are 
annually  sent  to  England.  Poultry  of  all 
kinds  are  numerous  and  cheap ;  also  eggs 
and  fish.  Thin  oat  cakes  are  the  common 
bread  of  the  inhabitants. 

One  great  source  of  employment  and 
opulence  to  the  inhabitants  arises  from 
the  herring  fishery,  in  which  above  500 
boats  are  regularly  employed.  Of  the 
manufactures^  coarse  hats,  cotton  goods, 
and  linen  cloth,  are  made  in  different 
I»arts  of  the  island.  The  other  exiM)rts 
are  cattle,  sheep,  pork,  butter,  eggs,  lead, 
&c.  The  imports  are,  besides  manu* 
^ctures  of  every  kind,  coal,  wine,  brandy, 
and  other  spirituous  liquors.  Liverpool  is 
the  port  in  England  in  which  nearly  all  the 
trade  of  the  Isle  of  Man  centres ;  and  seve- 
ral boats  sail  weekly  from  Douglas  to  that 
port,  and  also  to  Whitehaven. 

The  Isle  of  Man,  which  ia  now  subject 
to  the  king  of  England  as  land  nroprietor, 
is  ruled  by  a  governor,  a  council  oif  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  the  house  of  keys,  the  repre- 
•entatives  of  the  people.  These  together 
form  What  is  called  a  Tynwald  court,  whose 
accordance  is  essential  to  every  le^slative 
act.  The  members  of  the  house  of  keys  are 
S4  in  nomber.  They  were  at  one  time 
elected  by  the  people,  but  now  form  a  per- 
manent self-elected  body. 

For  the  more  convenient  ndministration 
of  justice,  the  island  is  divided  into  two 
districts,  over  which  preside  the  two  deem- 
sters, or  chief  judges  of  the  island,  who  are 
officers  of  great  dignity,  ^  the  one  iu  the 


northern,  the  otlier  in  the  southern  divi 
and  each  holding  a  court  of  jtt*-,;ice  we 
These  districts  arc  subdivided  into 
sheadings,  over  eadi  of  which  is  appoi 
a  governor  or  coroner,  with  very  extei 
powers,  analogous  in  many  respects  to  I 
of  the  sheriffs  in  England.  The  i 
courts  are  the  court  of  chancery,  tlie  i 
of  general  jail  delivery,  the  court  of  ea 
quer,  tlie  common  law  court,  the  ca« 
admiralty,  and  the  courts  of  the  high 
liffs  at  tlve  four  towns:  and  from  ! 
courts  an  appeal  lies  to  the  house  of  ke] 
the  staff"  of  government,  and  to  tiie  kii 
council.  The  whole  iidand  contains  11 
rishes  or  kirks,  and  is  under  the  ccdcsaa 
jurisdiction  6f  a  bishop^  v/ho  is  styled  U 
of  Sodor  and  Man,  and  is  besides  sole  \ 
of  the  isle,  and  possesses  other  importaO 
vilcges.  As  the  inhabitants  are  ex 
from  the  taxes  which  prevail  in  the  lai 
country,  living  is  compiratively  d 
The  Manx  language,  a  kind  of  G 
still  prevails  in  the  interior  of  the  if 
but  in  the  principal  towns  and  villagesi 
lish  is  comn>only  s][K)ken. 

The  duke  of  Athol  was  fonnerlt 
proprietor  of  the  island,  as  heir  of  the  I 
leys,  earls  of  Derby.  But  in  1765  th 
vereignty  of  the  island  waspurcWsedi^ 
by  the  Ei^lish  government,  for  the  ki 
L.70,000,  and  a  free  trailc  with  1^ 
being  then  permitted,  a  stop  was  put| 
illicit  traffic  which  hatl  been  carried j 
the  island  to  a  great  extent.  In  171 
Additional  compensation  was  granted  u 
duke  of  Athol  and  his  heirs  for  c^ 
L.3000  per  annum.  Population  i 
30,000.  The  port  of  Douglas  is  60 J 
S.  *E.  by  S.  of  Liverpool. 

M^N  OF  War  Key,  a  small  island^ 
the  Bahamas.  Long.  77.  15.  W.  Ij 
20.  N.  ^ 

Man  OF  War  Keys,  small  islaiidj 
rocks  in  the  Spanish  Main,  near  the 
quite  shore.  Long.  88. 35.  W.  Lat.  12.^ 

"Mak  of  War  Keys,  small  islsii 
the  entrance  of  West  Harbour,  on  tbei 
coast  of  the  island  of  «nmaica. 

Manx,  a  settlement  of  South  A 
in  Potosi,on  a  river  of  the  same  name 
there  is  a  silver  mine.  15  miles  S.  of 

Ma  ka AH,  an  island  situated  oCthi 
west  coast  of  Ceylon,  which  gives  n 
the  gulf  that  separates  Hindostan  fro 
lon^  and  which  is  ordy  navigable  b 
vessels.  The  island  is  separated  froi 
Ion  by  an  arm  of  the  sea  about  tw 
broad,  which  at  low  water  is  neai 
From  the  western  point  of  this  is 
that  of  Ilamiseram,  12  leagues,  there 
bank  of  sand,  which  is  now  called  , 
Bridlffe^  but  which  the  Hindoos  havi 
dition  is  the  remains  of  a  bridge,  coo 
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[Vf  thrlr  demigod  Ran^  when  he  invaded 
jpn.  Between  these  two  islands  small 
nmundf  ply^  and  keep  open  the 
^  msa&m  'between  the  two  coasts.  It 
ilist(Kca[Hed  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
tiSSQ,  and  taken  from  them  by  the 
1^0 1658,  who  made  it  a  place  of  exile 
fat  idractory  subjects.    Liong.  7  9.  58. 

(ABAccA,  a  small  island  in  the  East- 
Lon^.  131.  45.  E.    Lat  3.  59.  S. 
ixACAif,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
er mHes  8.  S.  W.  from  Falmouth. 

506. 
»ACA5iA,  a  river  of  Guiana^  which 
(be  Meta  on  the  south  side. 
victuBjk,  a  small  river  of  Madagas^ 
wittch  &Us  into  the  Indian  sea,  Lat. 

fAPo,  with  Fort  Amsterdam^  the 
of  die  Datch  settlements  on 
of  Celebes,  whence  they  proco  red 
Beidiange  for  opium  and  Hindostan 
poi%  chiefly  bloe  cloth,  fine  Bengal 
^inn,  and  steel.  This  place  surren- 
_^bopiain  Tucker  in  1810.  In  the 
>  lound  50  guns  mounted^  with 
Ke  of  ammunition,  stores,  and  provi« 
Tbe  bay  and  town  are  situated  in 
124.32,  E.  Lat.  1. 29.  N.  on  the  west 
tile  northern  island  of  Celebes.  Thi^ 
'fertile  in  rice,  with  which  it  sup- 
le  neighbouring  Molucca  islands. 
AH,  a  town  of  the  northern  Hindos* 
of  Serinagur,  of  which  it  forms 
Bsdaryin  the  north-east  quarter.  It 
•of  200  houses,  built  of  stone,  and 
i  vith  shingles.  It  contains  about 
iDlubitants,  who  seem  to  be  of  a  race 
a  those  of  Tartary  and  Hindostan. 
kowerer,  profess  the  Brahminical  re- 
althoi^h  they  make  no  scruple  of 
S  ^urits.  As  the  winters  are  very 
Mid  the  town  frequently  covered 
Bw,  they  emigrate  to  the  south  du- 
firar  inclement  months.  A  oonsi- 
tnide  is  carried  on  between  this 
d  Lahdacky  by  means  of  sheep  or 
vho  clamber  over  the  mountains 
bwden  of  20  or  30  lbs.  weight.  The 
Aey  bring  down  are  saffron,  borax, 
W,  musk,  &c.  Their  exports  are 
nmofaetures,  and  a  few  light  £u- 
Atides.     Long.  79.  40.  £.  Lat.  33. 

KAiaB,  a  small  town  of  Madagas- 
dieesstem  eoast  of  the  bay  of  An- 
LtL  16.  10.  S. 

»A,an  island  in  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 

AN  AG,  a  small  island  in  the  sea  of 

Lw^.  120.  45.  E.  Lat.  1 1. 27.  N. 

lAxiE,  asmaU  seaport  of  Madagascar, 


in  the  conntry  of  the  Antavnrts,  at  the  head 
of  the  bay  of  Antongil.     Lat.  1 5. 20.  S. 

Maka>ibovv£,  a  small  river  which  falls 
into  the  Indian  ocean,  on  the  south  coast  of 
Madagascar.     Lat.  25. 20.  S. 

Max AKci ALES,  a  town  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, in  the  government  of  Buenos  Ayrea, 
190  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres. 

Manangara,  a  pretty  large  riverof  Ma- 
dagascar, which  rises  among  the  central 
mountains  in  the  country  of  the  Andrant- 
saies,  and  falls  into  the  Indian  ocean  in  the 
country  of  the  Antaximes.     Lat.  23. 10.  S. 

Mananohivon,  a  small  river  of  Mada- 
gascar, which  fklls  into  the  Indian  sea,  Lat 
23.  40.  S. 

Mananpoutsi,  a  small  river  of  Madagas- 
oar,  which  fitlla  into  the  Indian  sea,  Lat. 
20.  25.  S. 

Manafar,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
situated  on  a  promontory  in  the  district  of 
Tinnevelly,  projecting  into  the  gulf  of  Ma- 
naar,  and  opposite  the  island  of  Ceylon. 
Long.  78. 17.  E..  Lat.  8.  39.  N. 

Manapar,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  Tanjore.  It  was  formerly  the 
residence  of  a  refractory  zemindar,  but  is 
now  included  in  the  coUectorship  of  Dindi- 
gul.     Long.  78.  30.  E.  Lat.  16. 39.  N. 

Man  APIA  RA,  a  large  river  of  Guiana, 
which  runs  south,  and  enters  the  Veptuavi. 

Manapine,  Nuestra  Senora  de,  8 
settlement  of  the  province  and  government 
of  Cnmana,  founded  in  1^34. 

Manapira,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Venezuela,  and  government 
of  the  Caraccas,  which  runs  a  southerly 
course,  and  -collecting  the  waters  of  several 
other  rivers,  enters  the  Orinoco  near  the 
confluence  of  the  A  pure. 

Manaran,  a  small  island  in  the  sea  of 
Mindoro.   Long.  120.  51.  E.  Lat.  II.  20.  N. 

Manare,  a  settlement  of  the  province  of 
San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  in  the  New  King- 
dom of  Granada,  founded  on  the  river  Aiii- 
poro,  on.  a  lofty  and  pleasant  table-land. 
138  miles  N.  E.'of  Santa  Fe.  Long.  72. 14. 
W.  Lat.  5. 46.  N. 

Manas,  a  small  river  of  Georgia,  which 
falls  in  to  the  Caspian,  15  miles  N.  of  Derbend. 

Manas  H^tun,  a  town  of  Central  Asia, 
supposed  to  be  about  120  miles  N.  W.  of 
Turtan. 

M  an  A9QU  AX,  n  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey,  which  runs  into  the  Atlan- 
tic, Long.  73.  8.  W.  Lat.  4Q.  8.  N. 

Manaswaiiy,  a  small  island  in  Uic  Pa- 
cific ocean,  just  at  the  entrance  of  Dory 
harbour,  near  the  north  coast  of  New  Gui- 
nea. It  is  about  five  miles  in  compass, 
everywhere  full  of  trees,  but  free  of  under- 
wood. This  island  was  visited  by  captain 
Forest  in  1775,  who  brings  suiEciently  fh- 
Tourable  accounts  of  it.    Here  is  aa  inferior 
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itpeciet  of  nutmeg  growing  wild.  Long. 
134.  40.  £.  Lat.  0. 54.  N. 

Manatawny  CftCEK,  a  river  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  runs  into  the  Schuylkill, 
Long.  73.  40.  W.    Lat.  40. 15.  N, 

Manate^  a  river  of  Honduras,  which 
runs  into  the  bay.  Long.  88. 92.  W.  Lat. 
15.  45.  N. 

Makatb  Lagoon,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Yucatan.    Long.  89. 18.  W.  Lat.  18.99.  N. 

Manatee  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  45.  W.  J^at.  17. 
51.  N. 

Manatekoha,  a  pretty  large  river  of 
Madagascar,  which  rises  in  the  valley  of 
Amboule,  and  fcdls  into  the  sea,  in  Lat.  93. 
45.  S. 

Manatt,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  in  a  bay  oh  the  north  coast  Long. 
76.20.W.   Lat.  21. 39.  N. 

Man  ATI,  a  river  of  St  Domingo,  which 
runs  N.  N.  W.  into  the  Atlantic—There  is 
also  a  river  of  this  name  in  Jamaica. 

Makatirska,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  on  the 
Itchora,  84  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Kirensk. 

Manatoulin  Isi.anos,  an  extensive  se- 
ries of  islands,  'which  stretch  fVom  the  west- 
em  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  an  easterly 
direction,  for  160  miles,  many  of  them  mea- 
suring from  90  to  30  miles  in  length,  by 
10,  19,  and  15  in  breadth,  on  some  of  which 
the  land  rises  into  elevations  of  consider- 
able height.  Long.  81.  50.  to  84.  W.  Lat. 
45. 90.  to  45.  49.  N. 

Manazejiudam,  a  district  of  Turkes- 
tan, north  of  Ferganah. 

Manbed,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Persia,  174 
mil^s  £.  8.  £.  of  Ispihan. 

Man  BON  A,  a  seaport  of  Sofala,  in  Eastern 
Africa,  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the  chan- 
nel of  Mosambique. 

Manby  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  North  America,  forming  the  west  point 
of  land  at  entering  Be) i ring's  bay.  Long. 
919.  17.  E.  Lat.  59.  47.  N. 

Mancapra,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which 
enters  the  Guarico,  about  98  miles  betbre  it 
enters  the  Orinoco. 

Mancenili.a,  a  large  Imy  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  about 
4000  fathoms  long  trom  west  to  cast,  and 
9800  broad  from  north  to  south.  The  ri- 
ver Massacre,  which  was  the  point  of  sepa- 
imtion  between  the  Spanish  and  French  co- 
lonies on  the  north  of  the  island,  enters  the 
east  part  of  this  bay,  in  Long.  71.  50.  W. 
Lat.  19.50.  N. 

Mancera,  an  island  of  Chili,  near. the 
coast  of  Valdivia,  at  the  entrance  of  the  ri- 
ver of  this  name. 

Mancha,  La^  a  province  in  the  central 
part  of  Spain,  lying  to  the  south  of  Old 
Csstile  and  to  the  north  of  Aadalmia.    It 


contains  an  area  of  8000  square  miles,  i 
a  population  of  906^000.  It  is  divided 
Upper  and  Longer.  The  chief  town  et 
former  is  Ciudad  Real ;  of  the  latter,  Oi 
The  other  principal  towns  are  La  Gtu^ 
Almagro,  Temblique,  and  ManzanarciC 

This  province  is  almost  entirdy  ran^ 
ed  by  mountains,  forming  parts  of  the! 
ra  de  Oca,  the  Sierra  de  Alcanx,  aan 
well  known  Sierra  Morena.     It  has,  1 
ever,  no  large  rivers ;  tor  though  tra^ 
by  the  Tagus,  the  Guadiana,  and  tlie^ 
car,  none  of  them  are  of  large  size  iii< 
part  of  Spain.    The  interior  of  the  pi^ 
eonaists  almost  entirely  of  a  dead  flat, 
out  trees,  without  shelter,  and  wii  ~ 
ter,  and  is  beyond  doubt  therooat 
part  of  Snain.    The  soil  is  generally 
sand,  little  calculated  for  producing  fl 
crops.    Wheat  and  barley  are  culm 
but  the  quantity  raised  is  not  solBeiei 
the  thinly  scattered  inhabitants.     TH 
a  few  exceptions  from  this  general  d 
of  sterility  in  some  districts,  where 
abundant  supply  of  water,  or  a  richer 
promotes  the  advance  of  vegetation, 
the  Mesa  is  a  large  plain  of  great  I 
The  most  common  trees  are  oaks ;  h 
are  in  general  thin  and  stunted. 
thrive   in  some  places;  and,   wiih 
care,  excellent  oil  might  be  prodoeeA 
quantity  of  wine  is  pretty  large ;  and 
it  has  not  the  strengtn  of  other  i 
Spain,  it  is  preferable  as  a  comnion  bei 
and  on  that  account  is  much  luaed  4 
drid.    The  other  v^table  productk 
honey^  saffron,  fruit  at  a  rewplaiMl 
spnrtum  or  bass-weed,  which  is  M 
making  mats.    The  flocks  of  ahcep  i 
merous^  and  the  mules  are  reckoned! 
but  the  traveller  who  passea  thi 
province,  instead  of  a  carriage  dn 
these  animals,  as  in  other  pons  of 
must  expert  to  be  conveyed  in  a  cart 
by  oxen.    Good  water  h  so  acaroe,  dl 
vellers  who  go  from  south   to  nori 
been  adrisfd  toftumiah  themselves  wl 
necessary  article  betore  they  quit  tM 
Morena.    Good  pasturage  is  to  be 
only  in  one  or  two  places.   The  most 
sive  meadows  lie  between  Ciudad  Rs 
SanUi  Cruz  de  Mudela. 

The  mineral  products  consist  of] 
iron,  ochre,  rock  crystal,  calarahie,  4 
ny  and  cinnabar.  The  chief  natun 
osity  in  the  prorinoe  is  the  disappcaK 
the  Guadiana  under  ground.  Sep  6bi 
The  manufactures  are  on  a  rery  1 
scale:  the  spinning  of  wool  gives fi 
ment  to  nearly  10,000  perst^na ;  and  ^ 
is  the  chief  article  reported  froea 
yince.  Lace  is  also  made  at  Almagp* 
at  Ocana,  and  flannel  at  Almagro, ' 
and  Campo  de  Criptaiuu    La  Maad 
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igoM!^  wdofgpae  the  mme  ^iasmtadea  of 
fortne  m  New  Castiley  and  has  dways 
bcMfliljcct  to  the  aame  matters.  With  it 
it  vn  ttUMfefTad  ftom  the  Romans  to  the 
Gods,  fimn  the  Gotha  to  the  Moore,  «iid 
j^fiwD  the  Moots  10  the  Goths.  It  has, 
hoacfcr,  always  ibnned  a  distiiict  province, 
ifid  bi  itt  own  intendant. 

UiircaA  RtAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  iti  An- 
(Umb,  7  BDiks  £.  of  Jaen.  Population 
4000. 

Mucaa,  La,  or  The  Chanhcl,  a  de- 
pattiant  in  the  north-west  of  France,  which 
obs  its  Bine  horn  the  English  channel, 
by  whieh  it  ii  hounded  on  the  west  and 
TorL  Oo  the  aoudi-eabt  It  is  oontiguoua 
to  the  depirtments  of  Calvados ;  on  the 
«aBth  to  dttt  of  Ille  and  ViUdne.  Its  su- 
f<T6eiil  eitent  ia  abont  9500  square  miles ; 
itf  popdatioii  not  less  than  &83,£0a.  This 
^rpiftBMBt  is  kmg  and  narrow,  comprising 
the  nertVQ  part  of  Normandy,  and  eon- 
uioiag  a  nnmber  of  smaO  towns  and  large 
TiBif-a.  St  Lo  is  the  ^tal»  but  Cherburg 
AffUifeit  town.  The  face  of  the  country 
Uondi  diverstiied,  partly  hilly,  partly 
iticl  The  principal  promontory  is  Cape  la 
Hoi^.  It  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Taute, 
yin,  Soolk,  Coesnon,  and  Douve.  It  has 
1  &w  aosS  lakes  or  etanga,  and  in  a  few 
{vtt,  mmhy  tracks  of  some  extent  The 
dimtteii  temperate,  but  humid.  Theprin- 
d|al  prodttcta  are  com,  tVuit,  flax,  and 
keopi  Of  mineral  prodaotkma  salt  is  the 
nm  atrtuive ;  but  iron  and  copper  are 
\\ewrte  found.  From  the  nature  of  the 
til  the  department  is  more  fitted  fbr  pas- 
nitf  thiD  tlUsge,  and  aeeordingly  rears  great 
BDmbersofhomtd  cattle  and  horses.  The 
oildvstioQ  sf  fVuit  ia  very  extensive,  and  a 
pen  quantity  of  cider  is  procured  mm  the 
■F^  TheMieriea  on  the  coast  are  pro- 
«aiitd  vrith  considerable  success.  The 
<lnf  nsou&clure  is  linen ;  and  the  exporta 
ttiHut  of  that  article,  along  with  butter, 
ft^«ae,  esttle,  horsasy  dder,  and  dried  fruit. 
T^depsnsaent  belongs  to  the  14th  mili- 
tvy  diiiskm,  to  the  diocese  of  Coutances, 
<')J  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Uie  cour  royaie  of 
<  KB.  his  divided  into  6  arrondissements, 
'u.  8t  Lo  (the  capital),  Coutancea,  Cher- 
^t  Valogae,  Avrandies,  and  Mortain ; 
warenbdirided  into  40  cantons,  and 
t^eoomttDca. 

MiycRisTEB,  a  maricet  town  of  Eng- 
^iathesauth-eastem  angle  of  lionca- 
*^  tbe  great  oentre  of  the  cotton  trade, 
lihr  fjtaitm  tnanufifacturing  town  in  the 
^^,  md,  exoept  London,  and  perhaps 
f^u  Liferpsol,  Ae  largest  in  point  of  pfxm- 
uy,  ifidastry,  and  wealth,  ft  is  a  phioe 
f^>at  aati^aity,  and  ia  supposed  to  have 
<^««stioahNig  before  Ibe  Roman  oon- 
1«st,  when  it  bewae  4  town.    (:tee  Laa- 


eaahire.)  It  is  situated  on  the  river  tr* 
well,  at  the  place  where  this  river  receives 
the  united  streams  of  the  Irk  and  the  Med- 
lock.  The  Irwell  here  Is  150  feet  broAd, 
and  has  been  rendered  navigable  from  Li- 
▼erpo<^ ;  and  by  means  of  an  extensive  sys- 
tem of  canal  navigation,  an  easy  oommuni*- 
cation  is  opened  by  water  through  the  whole 
kingdom,  toeverypartof which  atsonumerous 
coaches,  waggons,  and  carrien  are  daily  de- 
parting and  arriring  fltnn  them  in  the  town. 
The  greater  part  of  the  towl^  lies  on  the  left 
or  eastern  bank  of  the  river ;  but  the  district 
of  Salibrd,  formerly  a  suburb,  and  now  com- 
posing one-fifth  part  of  the  town,  though 
still  under  an  independent  Jurisdiction,  is 
built  entirely  on  the  western  bank,  and  is 
joined  to  the  opposite  side  bv  five  bridges. 
The  town  extends  2  miles  m  length,  and 
]  I  in  breadth  ;  but  its  dimensions  are  con*- 
tinually  increasing  by  the  erection  of  new 
houses  and  streets.  It  has  within  a  few 
years  received  great  improvements.  The 
entrances  in  almost  overv  direction  have  an 
elegant  appearance.  The  streets  are  well 
paved.  In  winter  thev  are  brilliantly  light- 
ed with  gas,  and  nearly  all  the  foot  paths 
are  laid  with  flags. 

The  central  parts  of  the  town  consist  of 
a  great  number  of  streets,  knes,  alleys,  and 
courts,  all  crowded  with  warehouses,  fiu> 
tories,  and  shops.  But  towards  the  extr^* 
mities  of  the  town,  among  the  more  modem 
buildings,  are  very  handsome  and  elegant 
dwelling-honses,  either  standing  alone,  or 
forming  rows,  nlaces,  parades,  &c  Port- 
land-place and  Mosely-atreet,  in  particular, 
have  a  atriking  appearance.  The  public 
buUdings  of  Mancnester  are  numerous, 
handsome,  and  many  of  them  elegant. 
Here  are  a  variety  of  religious  edifices,  both 
belonging  to  the  establishment  and  to  dis- 
%entera,  and  several  of  {hem  remarkable  for 
their  architecture.  No  town  in  England 
is  more  distinguished  for  the  number  of  its 
charitable  institutions.  The  seminaries  of 
education  are  also  numerous ;  and  a  liberal 
spirit  isdiflhsed  in  the  town  for  the  promotion 
of  knowledge,  literature,  and  adenoe.  The 
churches  are  sixteen  in  number,  viz.  the  Co^ 
1^'ate  or  Christ  Church,  St  Mary's,  St  Pe- 
ter's, St  Anne's,  St  Paul's,  St  James's,  St 
Michael's,  St  Clement's,  St  Thomas's,  St 
Oeorge%  St  Stephen's,  Trinity,  &c  be- 
sides about  twice  as  many  dissenting  cha- 
pels. The  Collegiate  or  Christ  Church, 
usually  called  the  Old  Cliurch,  b  a  fine 
Gothic  structure,  richly  ornamented  in  the 
cathedral  style.  On  the  exterior,  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  15th  century,  are  nume- 
rous grotesque  figures  projecting  from  the 
roof.  Part  of  the  seats  in  the  church  a»e 
free  to  the  parishioners.  From  the  soutti 
poreh  to  the  north  door  th^  j^lfk^hl^  ^^ 
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cross  aifile  is*  100  feet»  and  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  church,  including  Brown's  chapel,  U 
120  feet;  from  east  to    west,  the  whole 
length  of  the  building  is  81 6  feot.    The 
tower  has  a  very  handsome  appearance,  and 
the  whole  dmrch  is  receiving  considerable 
improvements,   the  inside  work  being  re- 
newed, and  the  walls  taken  down  and  re* 
built.    The  pariah  church  of  Manchester 
was  made  a  collegiate  by  lord  de  La  \V'arr, 
who  obtained  a  licence  for  the  purpose  iu 
1422,  and  endowed  it  liberally.     The  col- 
lege was  dissolved  by  Edward  Vl.,  but  rer 
founded  by  queen    Mary,   and  bas  since 
continued  a  rich  ecclesiastical  establiBhment. 
Its  clergy  are  a  warden,  four  fellows,  and 
two    chaplains;    and    their   revenues    arc 
ample,  from  the  rise  in  the  value  of  property. 
St  'Mary's  church  is  in  the  Doric   style. 
It  has  a  fine  spire  steeple,   186  feet  high, 
aupported  by  eight  Ionic  pillars.    The  Ian- 
thorn  has  a  very  striking  appeamnce,  and  is 
surmounted  by  a  large  globe,  on  the  top  of 
whidi  is  a  cross.  The  interior  of  the  church 
is  very  elegant,  and  contains  several  excel- 
lent paintings.     St  Peter's  church  is  a  re- . 
markably  elegant  building,  of  Doric  archi- 
tecture,   and    much  resembles  a  Grecian 
temple.    St  Anne's  is  a  handsome  build- 
ing, erected  in  1783.    St  Paul's  is  a  very 
spacious  building,  chiefly  of  brick,  with  a 
lofi^  tower.    Many  of  the  other  churches 
are  very  ornamental  to  the  town,  and  well 
deserving  of  attention.  The  dissenting  char 
pels  in  general  are  extremely  neat  and  ele- 
gant They  belong  chiefly  to  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Methodists,  Quakers,  and  Roman 
Catholics.    Of  the  charitable  institutions, 
Cheetham  hospital,  commonly  called  the 
College,  is  intended  for  the  maintenance  and 
education  of  60  boys,  from  the  age  of  six  to 
fourteen ;  at  the  age  of  fourteen  they  are 
furnished  witli  a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and 
put  apprentices,  with  a  small  premium,  to 
some  useful  trade.     Here  is  a  very  exten- 
sive und  valuable  public  library,  which  con- 
tains no  less  than  18,000  or  80,000  volumes, 
besides  a  number  of  scarce  manuscripts,  and 
some  rare  natural  curiosities.  The  grammar 
school  was  founded  by  Hugh  Oldham,  bishop 
offixeter,  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury ;  it  has  exhibitions  to  the  university  of 
Oxford.  The  inflrmary  is  a  handsome  set  of 
buildings,  opposite  Piccadilly;  it  includes 
-a  large  general  hospital,  a  dispensary,  and  a 
■lunatic  hospital  and  asylum.  In  the  front  is 
.an  area,  inclosed  with  neat  iron  palUsadoes, 
iHthin  which  are  a  large  pond,  the  public 
badis,  and  some  fine  walks.    Behind  it  is 
inclosed  by  a  wall.    It   was  founded  in 
1738 ;  the  money  was  raised,  and  the  ex- 
ptnce  of  tlie  institution  is  still  defhiyed,  by 
voluntary    subscriptions.      The    lying-in- 
hospital  was  begnn  in  1790,  and  afiDtrwards 


removed  to  its  {N^esent  site  in  Stanley-atn 

Salford ;  it  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  i 
well,  and  the  situation  is  extremely  | 
gibl« ;  the  building  ia  every  way  cooMJ 
dious.     The  Ladieii'  Auxiliary  sociA||( 
an  institution  of  a  similar  kind,  and  K 
women  are  accommodated  by  it  with  wuu 
articles  which  they  may  need  during  cl| 
confinement,  both  for  themselves,  and  8«| 
times  for  their  infants.    The  boQse  ol^ 
CO  very,  or  fever  v/ard,  is  in  Aytoun-i 
a  short  way  from  the  infirmary  ;  it 
stituted  in  1796,  contains  21  wards, 
accommodate  100  patients ;  it  ia  wcU 
lated,  and  every  {vecautiou  is  used  to 
vent  infection  from  spreading.     The 
ger's  Friend  society  was  institute<l  in 
In  King-street  is  an  institution  for  pes 
afflicted  with  diseases  in  the  eye,  and  & 
hospital  and  penitentiary  have  recently  i 
established.     The  Manchester  pooc-4 
is  a  handsome  building,  and  ever]^ 
commodious.     It  was  erected  in   l«r 
stands  in  Strangeways ;  and  there  is  a 
lar  institution  in  Greengate,   Saliford. 
boroughreevcs'  charity  oonsista  of  \ 
and  lands  bequeathed  by  difilu-ent  i 
duals  for  the  poor,  and  which  ia  coi 
to  the  management  of  the  boroughreei 
the  time  being.      The  commerdal 
society  was  begun  in  180S  for  the  n 
sick,  and  the  families  of  diseased  ma 
and  there  are  here  several  institutions 
similar  kind,  such  as  tlie  Philanthropj 
Commercial  TraveUers  society.  TbecT 
schools  are  numerous  in  Manchester 
in  the  Sunday  schools  alone,  belongiv 
the  establishment  and  to  dissenters^ 
thousand  poor  are  educated.      The  1 
Lancasterian,  or  jubilee  schocd,  was  fi^ 
ed  on  the  ^dth  October  1609.     It  is 
ated    in    Marshal-street,    Great    Nei 
street,  and   educates  1000   children. 
Leven-street  is  a  smaller  establi^hm^ 
the  same  plan.    Two  national  schools  |1 
founded  in  June  1812,  on  Dr  Bell  s  s|i 
the  one  in  Granley-iow,  the  other  in  ilil 
street,  Salford.     Ihey  are  caj«ble  < 
commodating  300  boys  and  as  many 
The  ladies  Jubilee  school  was  found 
1809  ;  it  is  situated  in  Strangeways,  i 
entirely  devoted  to  the  eduction  of  I 
children  intended  for  domestic  servirc 
the  associations  tor  promoting  litcjatui 
science,  the  principal  i.s  th^  Liltw) 
Philosophical  society.  This  institutim 
founded  in  1781,  and,  like  others  of 
milar  kind,   arose  out  of  Uie   ocM 
meetings   of   several    gentlemen    ol 
town,  whoy  as  their  numWra  inoreoat 
last  constituted  themselves  into  a  i^ 
body,  with  presidents,  laws,  &c.    2n 
was  established  the  Manchester  Agi 
tural  aodctyj  it  pubiisheB  annual  np 
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'  tf 'Ar  pRnriams  bestowed  for  the  promo- 
^Ite  tf  agrk-ultare,  to  ikrmenT  sorvunts,  for 
1  woducty  nd  to  cottagers.    Of  the  in- 
tins  COR  ntsrted  with  the  public  bnsi- 
tdf  the  town,  the  Exchanj^e,  for  the  re- 
Icf  ds«  merchants  and  tradesmen,  is  a 
ti^xad  spiidons  bttiliUng.     It  is  si  ta- 
ts £xchange- street,  fronting  tJie  mar- 
,  and  was  erected  by  subscription 
it  is  built  in  the  Done  style.    In 
'  floor  is  the  news-room,  a  magni- 
l  hzH,  eonipming  an  area  of  4060  tee{. 
i  ^vpa  rooms,  for  public  dinners,  meet- 
&C.  are  on   a  corresponding   scale, 
^pmtfeo  is  a  beautif\U  building  in  the 
' '.  style     It  was  built  by  subscription 
03,  is  situated  in  Mosley- street,  and  is 
I  frequented  by  professional  gentle- 
I;  it  contains  a  veir  commodious  news- 
amply  nipipliea  ¥^tfa  all   kinds  of 
Epers.     Above  is  a  handsome  gallery, 
I  a  libr.>ry.     The  New  Bailey  prison 
i  buildiag,  founded  in  1787.  It  is  in 
f-street,  6alford,  and  has  long  served 
f96iy  prison  fbr  the  extensive  district 
lilt     It  has  recently  been  greatly  en- 
i;  fimnerly  the  outside  walls  formed 
e,  whose  skies  were  1^  yards  in 
the  prison  ia  now  nearly  twice  as 
it  h«s  two  elegant  eutranoes  of  hand- 
'  xted  stone,  and  has,  on  the  whole, 
ince  of  great  strength.    It  con- 
i  a  oocnniodious  court-honse,  a  grand 
noom,  and  apartments  Ibr  the  magis- 
,  council,  &C.    Over  the  rivers  in  the 
I  are  several  handsome  bridges ;  some  of 
the  more  recent  ones  in  particular, 
1  with  taste  and  skill.     The 
is  abundantly  supplied  with  Water 
la  large  resetroir,  about  two  miles  from 
Barket-plaee,  considerably  above  the 
'■<  of  the  town,  containing,  when  fiill^ 
*  t  of  919,006  tons  of  water. 
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isted  ;  and  which  besides  employs,  next  to 
agriculture  itself,  more  people  than  any 
other  trade  in  the  kingdom ;  the  greater 
part  of  this  immense  business  centres  in 
Manchester,  extending  around  it  in  all  di- 
rections to  Fumeas  and  Derby  on  the  north 
and  south,  aiid  to  Leeds  and  Liverpool  on 
the  east  and  west.  The  various  branches 
of  the  manu£kcrare  are  carried  on  more  or 
kss  through  all  this  district;  but  by  fkr 
the  most  extensive,  especially  t}ie  spinning, 
in  Manchester.  Manchester  is,  besides,  the 
general  depot  iVom  which  the  raw  material 
is  distributed  through  all  parts  of  t)ie  dis- 
•triet,  and  in  which  all  this  scattered  mcr- 
ebandlse  is  again  collected,  when  finish- 
ed, into  a  centre,  to  be  again  expanded 
over  a  wider  circle;  to  be  sent  to  Hull, 
Liverpool,  and  London,  and  thence  al} 
over  tlie  world.  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Man- 
chester from  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool 
imported  into  Great  Britain.  In  1817 
there  were  imported  479,961  bales,  or 
about  132,000,000  lbs.,  hesid^a  115,800 
bales,  or  3^3,000,000  lbs.  which  at  that  time 
remained  in  the  ports  and  in  the  dealers 
hands.  (>f  this  great  import,  6,400,000 
lbs.  were  exported  to  the  continent,  and 
935,000  lbs.  to  Ireland;  but  by  fur  the 
greatest  part  was  consumed  in  the  country, 
viz.  96,000,000  lbs.  in  Engknd,  or  nearly 
2,000,000  per  week,  and  14,000^000  in  Scot-? 
)aud. 

The  principal  artidos  manu&ctured  at 
Manchester  at  present  are  velvets,  ftistians, 
dimitties,  cailcoes,  checks,  ticking,  jeans, 
shirtings,  ginghams,  quiltings,  hanger- 
chiefs,  nankeens,  diapers,  muslinets,  mus- 
lins, cambrics,  and  almost  every  kind  of 
fancy  cotton,  and  cotton  and  silk  goods.  The 
spinning  trade*is  becoming  every  year  more 
extensive,  and  considerable  quantities  of 
yarn  are  annually  exported.  The  spinning  Is 
almost  entirely  performed  by  means  of  xpa- 
chinery,  aidea  by  a  u  umber  of  boys  ^nd 
girls ;  and  however  we  may  lament  the  ef-p 
ftjcts  of  these  great  manufiicturing  establish- 
ments  on  the  morals  of  the  people,  they  un« 
questiouably  display,  in  a  strUcing  manner, 
all  the  oompUcateti  powers  of  ipachinery. 
The  ootton  being  carried  to  the  mill  in  its 
rudest  state,  is  made  to  pass  tl^rough  a  sucy 
eeosion  of  rollers,  spindles,  &c  and  to  undcr-ii 
go  the  various  operations  of  deaning,  carding;, 
drawing,  stretching,  and  ^wistingi  until 
the  mass  of  unconnected  fibres  comes  out 
ftom  this  process  a  continuous  thread  of 
the  utmost  fineness,  of  very  great  strength, 
And  iN^th  its  vidne  augmented  one  thousand 
ibhl.-  In  1618,  sever^  new  factories  Were 
bnMt  in  the  lieighbourhood,  and  at  present 
ihe -whole  imraBer*'of  spiuning-miTls  and 
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The  weaving  i»  also  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ;  and  the  invention  of  power  looma^  or 
looms  worked  by  machinery,  has  been  recent-, 
iy  introduced,  and  buve  exteniled  consider- 
ably. These,  however,  supersede  manual 
labour  in  a  small  degree,  when  compared 
with  the  spinning  macbinea.  When  all  the 
peopieem  ployed  about  pow^  looms  are  taken 
intu  the  account,  three  people  can  weave 
nearly  aa  much  doth  in  the  common  way 
as  two  can  do  by  power  looms.  The  doth, 
liowever,  which  is  made  in  power  looms^  19 
generally  better  than  what  is  made  by 
hand.  Various  other  operations  are  per- 
formed by  machinery,  and  nearly  tlie  whole 
of  these  machines,  which  were  formerly 
driven  by  water,  are  now  wrought  by  the 
steam  engine,  by  far  the  most  ingenious 
and  reflned  contrivance  of  all,  and  which  is 
here  carried  on  at  httle  expence,  on  account 
of  the  abundance  of  coal.  But  the  erection 
and  keeping  up  of  this  various  and  compli- 
cated machinery  is  itself  a  source  of  very 
great  business  in  and  around  Manchester* 
This  gives  rise  to  great  iron  foundries,  and 
other  work's  of  a  similar  kind,  and  to  the 
invention  even  of  new  machines  to  fadli- 
tate  its  operations.  Of  these  the  wire  card 
manufactory  is  one  of  the  most  curious. 
The  leather,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
wires  is  to  be  fixed>  in  order  to  form  the 
card,  being  set  before  it,  the  machine  cuts 
the  wire^  bends  it,  fixes  it  in  the  leather 
by  first  piercing  a  hole,  and  repeats  all  these 
and  man^  other  q>erationB  15p  times  in  a 
minute,  sixty  of  these  machines  also  only 
requiring  the  attendance  of  three  men,  four 
boys,  and  one  girL  Besides  the  weaving 
and  spinning,  tne  printing,  dyeing,  ana 
bleaching  business  are  carried  on  to  a  very 
great  extent  in  and  around  Manchester. 
The  hat  manufacture  is  also  .very  extensive* 
and  several  well  managed  sulphuric  acid,  or 
oil  of  vitriol  works,  besides  a  great  number 
of  other  manufactories. 

Though  various  causes  have  eoncur<. 
red  to  render  Manchester  a  great  em- 
porium of  manufactures,  the  foundation 
of  the  whole  is  unquestionably  laid  ii) 
the  natural  situation  of  the  place*  oq 
the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  in  the 
xnidst  of  inexhaustible  fields  of  coal,  near 
the  centre  of  the  kingdoiii,  and  capable  of 
having  its  external  and  internal  communi- 
cation greatly  improved  by  art.  Accord- 
ingly, so  early  as  ihe  15th,  and  espedully 
towards  the  middle  of  the  J 6th  century, 
Manchester  was  fumous  for  its  tvade  and 
industry,'  and  for  its  ^ooUen  and  linen 
ploths^  then  the  prindpal  maoufaqtvtres  in 
the  Jcihgdom.  But  the  introduction  of  cot* 
tons,  in.  the.  1 7  th  penturv,  gradually  en- 
^oucheil  on  these  manuract^fes,  apd  at 
length  dro^e  tl^e  nyooljena  tlmo^X  entirely 


into  Yorkshire.  The  demand  for  cotta 
at  length  increasing  beyond  the  meai^ 
then  employed  to  manufacture  it,  variou 
contrivances  were  fallen  upon  to  abridg 
manual  labour,  and  augment  the  powei 
of  production.  The  steam  engine,  as 
new  mechanical  power,  came  uiost  seasoi^ 
ably  in  aid  of  these  improvementa*  and  gdv 
an  extension  to,  the  system  which  it  ooulj 
not  otherwise  have  acquired ;  and  by  add 
ing  an  additional  value  to  coal,  oontributt^ 
still  farther  to  concentrate  the  business  ii 
the  coal  districts  round  Manchester.  Ba 
in  order  to  expedite,  between  Mancbestr 
and  the  different  seaports,  the  tran^rta 
tions  of  the  raw  and  finished  materials,  (>n< 
of  the  various  articles  of  consumption  wbid 
such  great  establishments  continually  de 
maud,  numerous  canals  were  formed,  U 
intersect  the  country  iu  every  directian 
and  an  uninterrupted  water  communicaiioz 
was  formed  through  all  parts  of  the  intc- 
nor.  These  new  foclHtiea  of  intercourse 
opening  up  the  internal  resources  of  (he 
country,  creating  new  sources  of  industry, 
and  giving  an  extraordinary  stimulus  to  ^11 
kinds  of  businesBf  (grated  powerfully  m 
favour  of  the  general  wealth,  and  thus  aug- 
mented the  demand  for  tlie  couon  manuisr- 
tare,  and  at  the  same  time  invigorated  tlie 
powers  of  supply.  The  aystem,  therefut>> 
m  its  progress,  continually  developing  new 
energies,  advanced  with  an  accelerated  pro- 
gressiouy  and  hence  the  rapidity  widi  which 
tbe  cotton  trade  sprung  up,  which  i»  no 
less  remarkable  than  the  extent  to  which  it 
lias  risen.  Before  the  middle  of  the  nth 
century  no  artide  seems  to  have  been  made 
of  cotton  in  Great  Britain ;  and  even  about 
the  middle,  of  the  IHth  century,  cotton,  as 
an  article  of  commerce,  was  scarcely  known 
in  this  country,  at  least  the  whole  value  of 
the  manu&cture  was  estimated  at  less  than 
L.200,000.  In  1781y  when  musUnswere 
first  made  in  the  kingdom,  no  more  than 
6,000,000  yards  of  cotton  wool  were  im- 
ported.- But  iu  1782,  from  the  increasing 
demand  for  muslins,  the  import  of  GOttou 
was  nearly  doubled,  and  the  produce  of  tlie 
manufacture  was  valued  at  L.i>OOO,00O. 
in  1787  the  import  of  cotton  was  upwards 
of  32,000,000  lbs.  and  the  value  of  the  m- 
oufacture  L.7,000,000 ;  and  of  tbe  whole 
number  of  spinning  mills  in  Great  BritniD, 
^e  districts  round  Manchester  engrosfed 
about  one  half.  In  1817,  the  imports  bad 
amounted,  as  above  stated,  to  IS9,0<M},000 
lbs.  The  quantity  of  raw  cotton  oobsuid- 
ed,  or  converted  into  yam,  amounted  to 
UO,pOO,000  lbs. 

By  meanaof  the  canals  whidi  proceed  from 
it  to  difiereut  parts  of  the  countiy,  Msoches- 
ter  etuoys  a  communication  by  water  both 
with  the  eastern  and  western  am,  being  a^ 
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Milri  dtRcdy  in  the  line  of  navisation 
which  herreitends  across  the  isiana  from 
ibtfttadMn;  while  it  is  equally  open  to  the 
Dflrtb  mi  soath  hy  various  hranche^  from 
tlhr  Duia  imok.  The  Irwell  and  Mersey 
fann  H  ea^  tcessa  to  LiverpooL  The  act* 
tor  mUb^  these  rivers  nari^ble  passed  in 
17^;  and  in  IISS,  this  oouinaunicatioa 
wjs  dJi  more  fiiciUuted  by  the  iamoua 
oaJ  or'tlw  duke  of  Bridgewater>  from  tlie 
c\:kis  oMl-vorkB  to  MttDchester,  and  from 
tirstt  to  fioBoom,  which,  at  the  same  time 
ucKug  %itk the  Great  Trunk,  or  8toffurd- 
lure  gumI,  extends  the  uayigation  south* 
virds  to  tke  Trent  and  the  SeTero — to 
NouiiqdMBi,  Birmingbaro,  and  Bristol.  In 
i:>j,  25  boiis,  of  55  tons  each,  were  em« 
jwdfol  OD  the  Mersey  and  Irwell,  plying 
bttv^fo  Mtiicheater  and  Liverpool,  and 
i4.iiiiif;  36  trips  a-year ;  and  in  the  duke  of 
ikilj^ter  8  canal  there  were  49  boats,  of 
>'  UM  each,  which  made  AO  trips  a-year. 
(h  tbe  cast  sfiain,  the  Huddersfield  canal, 
tk  Bixbdale  canal,  and  the  Leeds  and  Li- 
TtTpGoI  ouud,  aifivd  three  distinct  lines  of 
cvaoraniation  through  Yorkshire,  with 
tbt  Aire  and  Cakler  navigation,  which  ex- 
uaii  to  tbe  Homber  and  the  eaatem  coast 
(0  HoU,  tbe  great  depot  of  the  north-east- 
cm  enaaxroe  of  the  island*  The  Hud* 
(itnfidd emal  waa  begun  1794;  it  proceeds 
bf  AshtoQ  10  Hnddersfield,  and  joins  the 
(aider  between  Halifax  and  Wakefield ;  it 
pHM  tkroagh  a  very  ponoloua  manufius 
tariiig  district  The  Rochdale  canal  waa 
hepiD  about  the  aane  time;  it  proceeda 
tnm  Maochestcr  by  Rochdale  to  the  Cal- 
mer, sear  Hali£a,  and  thus  communicates 
:!»  vitb  the  pojmloua  dothing  districts  of 
Yoriihiie.  The  Leeda  and  Liver}MX>l  eanid 
nu  grotly  to  the  north  of  Manchester, 
ktia  joined  to  it  by  the  Mandtester,  Bol- 
v«,  and  Bary  eana^  which  fiasses  through 
ittxfaaastible  fidda  of  eoal,  and  the  tiaa- 
locdeo  esAial  by  Bury  and  Haslingden.  On 
tl^eaorth,  tbe  duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal 
n  proloD^  bv  Leigh,  to  the  Leeds  and 
U*«rpool  esnai  near  the  coal  district  of 
H'ifan,  and  from  thence  the  Lancaster  ca- 
ul pnoeeds  northwards  to  Laocaater  and 
Kndah 

MiDcbestcr  ia  governed  by  a  borough- 
f«^  tvo  eonatablea,  a  deputy  oonsuUe, 
od  a  attmber  of  infiaior  officers.  Although 
•«f  of  tbe  laigeat  towns  in  the  kingdom,  it 
aah  aa  menber  to  parliament.  It  con- 
^  icfeiil  eourta  of  law ;  a  quarter  aes- 
Ma  for  the  trial  of  criminala  and  various 
WsfBti,  iihddat  the  coort^bonse  in  the 
Xcv  fiaUey.  A  stipendiary  magistrate  is 
^PpMQied  la  sit  every  day  at  the  same  place, 
iaktiiinuitaDteaaea.  A  court  of  requesta 
^ciubtadied  by  act  of  parlianient  in 
\^i  for  the  recovery  of  debts  i^bt  above 


Li^.  There  is  also  a  baronial  court  in 
Manchester,  and  a  hundred  court  at  Sal^ 
ford,  for  the  same  purpose.  The  history 
of  Manchester  presents  Uttle  interesting, 
except  its  rapid  increase  in  trade,  wealth, 
and  population. — The  following  is  the  po- 
pulation, for  successive  years,  ot  Manchester 
and  8dlford:— In  1767,  1S*,»0U ;  1/73, 
49,900;  1788,  60,000;  1791,  70,000; 
1311,  98,000;  with  upwaitls  of  16,000 
houses;  and  at  present  the  populatipn  ia 
eatimatedat  lUiOOO. 

Manchkstek,  a  small  town  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  in  Chesterfield  county,  Virginia, 
on  James  river,  opposite  Ridimond,  vrith 
which  itis  connectc^i  by  two  bridges. 

MANCHKSTifR,  a  towu  of  the  United 
States,  in  Adam's  county,  Ohio,  consisting 
of  40  old  houses.    1 1  stands  on  ^the  Ohio. 

Manchebtkr,  a  townahip  and  village  of 
the  United  States,  in  Essex  county,  Massa- 
cbuaetts.  The  inhabiunts  of  the  viUage 
are  principally  engaged  in  fishing.  Popu** 
lation  1137.  Long.  70.  47.  W.  Lat  49. 
36.  N. 

Mancmbstbe,  a  township  and  village  of 
the  United  States,  in  Bennington  county, 
Vermont.  Population  1502.  The  village 
is  pleasant  ami  handsome,  containing  a 
oourt-house,  &c.;  an^  carrying  on  aome 
trade. 

Makchesteb,  or  GaaNU  NiaGA&A,  a 
flourishing  villoge  of  the  United  States,  in 
Niagara  county,  New  York,  aituated  on  the 
Niagara,  at  the  iallSf  . 

Maxchssteic,  a  township  of  the  United 
Statea,  in  Hillsborough  eounty»  New  Harap- 
ahire.  Population  015.--^,  A  post  village 
of  Oneida  county.  New  York. — 3d,  A  post 
village  of  Ontario  oountv.  New  York.— 4th, 
Two  townahips  of  York  county,  Pennsyi-^ 
vanio.  Population  1679. — ^6th,  A  township 
of  Baltimore  county,  Maryland.— 6th,  A 
township  of  Sumpter  district.  South  Caro« 
lina. — 7  th,  A  township  of  Clay  county, 
Kentucky. 

MANcussTEa  House,  one  of  the  Hud« 
son  Bay  company's  factories,  lies  100  miles 
west  of  Hudson's  House,  and  75  aouth-eaat 
of  Quckingham  House.  It  stands  on  tho 
south-west  side  of  Saskashawan  river,  in  the 
northrwest  part  of  North  America.  Long* 
109. 20.  W.  Ijat.  63. 14.  1 8.  N. 

Makchineal  HABBoua,  a  bay  on  tho 
east  coast  of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  68.  W. 
Lat  18.  4.  N. 

MaNdiLLA,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon.  Po-^ 
pidatioo  26<H).    1 1  miles  8.  S.  £•  of  Leon. 

^f  ANCOTE,  a  town  of  Hindostati,  provinoQ 
of  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  Seika.  Long. 
74.98.  E.  Lat.3^44.N. 

Ma  NO  A,  an  island  in  the  straits  of  Ma- 
lacca, near  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  abotit  3^ 
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miles  in  drcumferciice.  Long.  103.  2.  E. 
JUt.o.28.N. 

Mandacii,  a  villftf^e  in  th«  north  of 
Switxeriand,  to  the  letc  of  the  Aar^  G  miles 
£.  of  Laufenburg. 

Manuado,  a  small  island  in  the  E^istern 
seasj  near  the  north  coast  of  Olebes.  Long. 
124.  2LE.  Lat.l.l8.N. 

Mandal,  a  small  seaport  of  Norway,  in 
the  bishopric  of  Christian snnd,  on  the 
North  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of 
the  same  name.  19  miles  VV.  S.  W.  of 
Christiansand.  Long.  7.  28.  45.  E.  Lat. 
^e.  0.  42.  N. 

Mansalig  Islands,  three  or  foar  small 
islands  near  the  north  coast  of  Java.  Long. 
110.  56.  E.  Lat.  6.  27.  S. 

Mandax,  a  fort  and  Indian  village  of 
North  America,  on  the  Missouri.  This 
place  was  the  winter  encampment  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke,  when  on  their  expedition  to  the 
Missoari.  1600  miles  from  the  Mississippi, 
by  the  course  of  the  river.  Long.  100.  50, 
W.    Lat.  47.  20.  N. 

Mandans,  a  nation  of  American  Indians, 
who  have  been  reduced  by  losses  in  war  to 
1250  inhabitants.  Their  towns  are  de- 
fended by  a  strong  stockade,  and  are  situ* 
ated  in  tne  great  bend  of  the  Missouri. 

Mandar,  a  district  of  Celebes,  on  the 
west  and  north  coast.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  straits  of  Macassar,  and  to  the 
east  by  a  track  of  desert  raountiins,  which 
afibrd  a  secure  refuge  to  the  inhabitants 
when  they  are  attacked  by  too  poweriul 
raemies.  They  were  in  subjection  to  the 
Macassars  before  the  latter  were  subdued 
by  the  Dutch,  after  which  their  princes  or 
estates  were  several  times  summoned  to  en- 
ter into  treaty  with  the  Dutch  East  India 
company  ;  but  they  all,  except  one,  obsti- 
nately refusod  to  do  it.  In  the  year  1674, 
howeVor,  they  at  last  signed  and  swore  to 
the  engagements  required,  which,  how- 
ever, they  never  kept. 

Mandara,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  NUe,  38  miles  N. 
of  Cairo. 

Manoata,  a  town  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Sumatra,  45  miles  S.  E.  of  Indra- 
ponr. 

Mand4vbe,  a  large  fortified  and  seaport 
town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Cntch,  situ* 
Uted  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  Indian 
ocean.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Bombay,  Arabia,  &c.  Its  chief-  arti- 
cles of  export'  arc  clarified  butter,  grain, 
and  cotton.  Its  principal  imports,  sugary 
jiepper,  spices,  raw  silk,  piece  goods,  anrl  a 
few  European  articles.  It  is  subject  to  the 
Balooch  chief  of  Cutch.  Long.  69.  34.  £. 
J^t.  22.  50.  N. 

Makdawee  Islanps,  a  duster  of  small 
ifilands  In  ;hc  Eastern  scfLs^  near  the  ^outli 


coast  of  Borne  J.  Long.  113.  30.  E.  Lat.  i 
«0.  S. 

Mandava,  a  settlement  on  the  we 
coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes.  Long,  i  ij 
9.  E.  Lat.  3.  33.  8. 

Mandeuquk,  or  Manbalig,  an  isLiol 
abimt  half  a  league  from  the  north  coast  ( 
Java.  1 1  is  called  Devil's  Rock,  because  in  th 
east  monsoon  ships  are  long  deufnod  herch 
contrary  winds  and  currents.  The  passa:,' 
between  this  and  the  coast  has  3|  or  i  L 
thorns  water ;  but  is  too  narrow  to  be  sifc 
Long.  110.  5(i,  E.  Lat.  6.  27.  S.  I 

Mandeo,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Galieia 
which,  after  a  course  of  50  miles  from  E 
to  N.  W.  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  o 
Ferrol,  opposite  Corunna. 

Manuixga,  a  river  of  Panama,  in  Sonil 
America,  which  runs  east  until  it  enters  iht 
bay  of  Mandinga,  which  is  large,  haiwlsomf, 
and  well  sheltered. — There  is  a  settlement 
of  the  same  name  (m  the  banks  of  the  river 
Mandinga,  where  there  is  a  watch  tower  oa 
the  height  of  a  nioui^iu,  to  give  notice  to 
the  governor  of  Panama •  of  such  vessels  ^ 
may  appear. 

Mandinga,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Quito,; 
and  province  of  GuayaquiL  Lot.  *2.  38.1 
SO.  S.  I 

MANntNGO,  or  Maxdikg,  a  roountaiDOoi  I 
territory  in  Central  Atrica,  bounded  on  thv  i 
east  by  Bambarra,  on  the  north  by  Fcx^i- 
doo,  on  the  south  and  west  by  Gadou  and 
Jailonkadoo.  The  country  la  rocky  and 
barren,  and  contains  no  towns  of  any  eon* 
sequence,  except  Kamalia.    A  considerable 

Suantity  of  gold  dust,  however,  is  found  in 
tie  sands  of  the  rivers,  which  die  women 
extract  by  an  easy  process  of  agitation.  The 
whole  region  is  watered  by  the  Niger  in  iti 
early  course ;  and  Park  was  even  infonncd 
that  the  source  of  that  celebrated  river  w2s 
at  Sankari,  in*  Manding ;  but  later  infor« 
mation  rather  tends  to  place  it  farther  to  the 
west.  Manding  is  divided  into  a  number  of 
small  aristocratic  republics,  each  rillflg^i 
witli  the  territory  around  it,  bang  nearly 
independent  of  the  one  adjoining. 

The  Maudingoes,  whose  name  and  orip- 
nal  abode  belongs  to  this  region,  are  now  by 
no  means  confined  to  it.    They  have  spread  , 
ihemseives  through  all  the  countries  ou  tbc  , 
banks  of  the  Niger/  the  Senegal,  and,  above 
al],of  the  Gambia,  and  have  beconie  tbeioost  [ 
numerous  of  all  the  raoe^  in  Weeian  Afri* 
ea.    The  Foulahs  alone  are  able  in  this  r^  \ 
spect  to  cope  with  them,  yet  are  much  in- 
ferior.   They  are  a  tall  sloider  race;  of  a 
pi'etty  deep  black,  and  with  eyes  remari:- 
ably  small.    They  seldom  reach  an  extreme 
old  (^ ;  at  40  most  of  them  beeome  gny  , 
haired,  and  covered  with  wrinkles ;  and  bat 
few  survive  the  period  o^'  55  or  60<    At  tbe 
same  time  they  arc  subject  ,to  few  (list^^ 
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F^Tcn  or  ftixes  ae  tho  most  comiiMm  and 

in«:&tal  The  chief  remedies  tre  taph.es 
cr  Sanm  nikd  to  different  parts  of  the 
bodr.  iktagtk  they  aometimes  iittempt  the 
nn  b;  p^we  perspiratioo.  Other  diseasea 
are  tkoqiluntiasia,  the  yaws,  and  a  lepnvt 
sv  I  ii  foy  malignant  nature.  The  Guinea 
irMBititkewiie.  very,  ooroinon  in  certain 
^Laa,apectiliy  at  the  conunencement  of 
tht  rjJD)  season.  In  general  the  klandiji* 
i.n  ut  better  autgeons  than  physicians. 
i . ' ;  are  fery  succesa^  in  the  management 
.  .rrtaresonddialocationsyand  their  splints 
t .  bddages  arc  simple  and  easily  removed, 
i  J  Y  Are  a  very  gentle  race,  cheer|\il  in 
:^j  dispositions,,  inquisitive,  credulous, 
^  ;<;,  tad  fond  of  flattery.  Their  tern- 
;«» are  so  gay  and  lively,  that  t|iey  will 
'^zst  tjr  Si  hotus  in  succession^  to  the 
oua  or  bslafoo.  Their  chief  defect  ap- 
p.iTf  to  be  that  insurmountable  propensiiy 
:i  Lheft,  from  which  European  travellers 
li\e  ioSeted  so  soTcrdy.  It  dpes  not  ap- 
{vjI,  bomver,  that  they  are  habitually  or 
:  -.  tiiij  guilty  of  it  towardi  each  othev. 
i'*\  are  distinguished  hy  |he  virtues  of 
».>jies  sad  humanity,  whipli  are  exerciaed 
S  the  temales  in  a  manner  peculiarly  libe- 
ru.  The  negroes,  whetlier  Mahometans  or 
iVias*  allow  a  plurality  of  wives.  As  the 
bas(und  pracnrea  them  always  by  purchase, 
Ureqaiits  the  utmost  (Jisference  and  sub- 
a  isiioo,  and  treats  then)  more  like  servants 
thio  covpsnions.  He  does  not  in  general, 
a'.TcTtf ,  behave  to  thfra  with  cruelty,  nor 
lit  V  that  mean  jealousy  which  is  so  com- 
ojQaiiioDg  the  Moon.  He  allows  them 
u  go  afaoat  and  partake  of  all  public  amuse- 
nt&ts,  an  indulgenoe  which  is  seldom 
jsbued;  norareinstanc^ofconjugalinfidelity 
•ruiDon.  As  disputes,  however,  aie  apt  to 
«n^  aDMn^  these  rival  ladies,  the  husband, 
*uSi  a  Wting  nrovea  inaufficient,  may 
cMj  them  before  the  phiefs  of  the  town,  or, 
T  ill  ijili,  has  recourse  to  the  expedient  of 
Mmho  jumjbo.  This  formidable  scourge 
!•/  ttmale  rebellion  enters  the  town  after 
<i^,  anayed  in  a  &ntastic  coat,  made  of 
>iHc,  with  a  tuft  of  straw  ou  its  head,  and 
Mmmoos  to  the  market  place  the  oSending 
.^y,  who  dares  not  disobey.  She  is  then 
>r:pped  naked,  tied  to  a  post,  and  severely 
Aurgedwith  Mumbo's  rod,  amid  the  shouts 
ici  Lmghtcr  of  the  whole  assembly.  During 
'-'(-  day,  the  coat  is  hung  in  terrorem  on  a 
fi^chbooriBg  tree.  This  system  of  poly- 
•aujr  aeeins  to  ooncentmte  all  the  tender- 
»is  of  die  Mandingo  females  in  their  off- 
'Rbg,  fraoi  whom,  in  return,  they  expc- 
r4i^  a  much  stronger  attachment  than  is 
uU  towixds  the  fathers.  Thek  care  eK- 
tuMli  not  only  to  the  person  of  the  infant, 
trjt  10  the  improvement  of  its  mind.  One 
v^^fixtt^lowips  in  vl)i4&  (hey  iastrua 


their  children,  is  the  practice  of  truth.  An 
unfortunate  mother,  whose  only  son  had 
been  murdered  b^  ^loorish  banditti,  found 
the  only  consolation  of  her  distress,  in  the 
reflection  that  he  had  never  told  a  lie* 

in  roost  of  the  Mandingo  towns,  there  are 
two  buildings  appropriated  to  public  use  ; 
tho  mosque,  where  public  prayers  are  offer«« 
ed,  and  the  beuiangj  a  large  sutge  formed  of 
interwoven  bamboos,  beneath  a  spreading 
tree,  where  public  business  is  transacted, 
and  where  the  idle  resort  for  amusement,  as 
to  a  cofiec-house.  The  private  habitations 
consist  merely  of  a  circular  mud- wall,  about 
four  feet  high,  with  a  conical  barabco' roof, 
thatched  with  grass.  £ac!i  wife  has  one  of 
these  huts  appropriated  to  herself;  and  those 
belonging  to  the  same  family  are  Kurround^ 
ed  by  a  fence  of  bamboo  wicker-work« 
Every  village  has  a  magistrate,  called  tha 
Alkaid,  who  maintains  public  order,  levies 
the  duties  on  merchants,  and  presides  at  the 
public  so/a ver«,  or  aasemblies.  The  dresa 
of  botn  stfxea,  among  the  Mandingoes,  is 
formed  of  cotton  cloth,  manufactured  by 
themselves ;  that  of  the  men  consists  of  « 
loose  shirt  or  frock,  with  wide  sleeve^ 
drawers  which  reach  to  the  middle  of  the 
leg,  a.  cap,  and  aandals,  with  two  large 
straight  knives  hung  in  a  sheath  on  the 
right  thigh,  one  of  which  is  for  eating,  and 
the  other  for  fighting.  The  dress  of  the 
women  consists  of  two  pieces  of  cloth,  each 
of  which  is  about  six  feet  long,  and  three 
broad ;  the  one  is  wrapt  round  the  waist, 
and  the  other  is  thrown  negligently  over  the 
shoulders.  The  Mandingoes  are  considered 
by  the  natives  of  the  coast  as  indolent,  yet 
few  people  work  harder  when  occasion  re- 

Suires.  The  labours  of  the  field  afford  them, 
uring  the  rains,  pretty  full  emplovmeni, 
while  those  who  live  on  the  bank  of  rivers 
take  0sh  in  wicker  baskets,  or  with  small 
cotton  nets,  and  dry  them  in  the  sun.  Thev 
are  very  dexterous  marksmen,  and  kill  with 
their  gun,  Guinea  fowls,  partridges,  and 
pigeons.  The  women  are  very  dUigent  in 
apinnwg  cotton  cloth,  which  is  afterwards 
woven  by  the  men  on  a  loom  very  simiUr 
to  that  of  Kurope.  The  women  dye  this 
cloth  of  a  rich  and  lasting  blue  colour,  with 
the  leaves  of  indigo,  mixed  with  a  strong 
ley  of  wood  ashes.  The  only  trades  whicn 
are  followed  as  a  profession,  are  the  work- 
ing in  leather  and  in  iron,  both  of  which 
are  performed  with  considerable  skill.  The 
Mandingo  language  is  more  copious,  mor^ 
refined  and  pdite  in  its  phraseology,  than 
that  which  is  spoken  by  the  other  negrp 
tribes.  It  is  tl%e  language  of  commerce,  oe- 
ing  understood,  with  few  exceptions,  throug)i 
all  the  regions  of  Western  Africa.  Almost 
every  district,  indeed,  is  traversed  hy  troopa 
of  JSiandrngo  mercbants^  rt^scmyingin  t})vir 
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iiiibito  ami  mannen  the  Arabic  caravan 
IndefB.  They  have  extempi»re  poets,  who 
at  feasts  recite  the  praises  of  their  chtet^ 
and  on  the  field  of  battle  animate  the  cmx- 
rage  of  the  combatants.  Their  sGientific 
notions  are  contracted  and  puerile.  Tbey  - 
jneasors  dme  only  by  the  number  of  moons 
and  rainy  seasons ;  nor  do  they  attach  any 
ideas,  except  those  of  superstition,  to  the 
lotions  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  They  con- 
ceive the  earth  as  an  extended  plain,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  overhung  with 
clouds ;  while  the  sea  is^  represented  as  a 
krge  river  of  salt  water,  mi  the  other  side  of 
vrbtch  is  '*  the  land  where  slaves  are  sold." 
They  have  the  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being, 
amd  of  a  future  state  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  but  they  consider  the  Deity  as  of 
too  exalted  a  nature  to  take  much  concern 
in  human  afikirs. 

Mandioly,  one  of  the  Oilolo  islands,  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  of  a  semicircular  lorm .  1 1 
may  be  estimated  at  90  miles  in  length,  by 
tbur  the  average  breadth.  It  is  separated 
IVom  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo,  by  the  straits 
of  Patientia.  The  equinoctial  line  crosses 
die  island  near  the  centre.    Long.  124.  £. 

Mandos,  Old  and  New,  two  small 
iilands  beliNiging  to  l>enraark,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Sleswick,  inhabited  chiefly  by  fish- 
ermen.   Long.  8.  39.  B.  Lat.  55.  10.  N, 

Mandow,  or  MuNDO,  a  district  of  Hin- 
4o6tan,  province  of  Malwah.  It  is  situated 
«mong  the  Vindaya  mountains,  between 
the  ^2d  and  S3d  degrees  of  northern  lati- 
tude, and  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  ri- 
'Ver  Narbuddah. '  It  is  subject  to  the  Mah- 
rattas,  but  much  iniested  by  Beels  and  other 
freebooters ;  on  which  account  it  is  not  so 
well  tultivated  as  it  might  be.  Its  chief 
towns  are  Mundu,  Bajulpore,  and  Dec- 
fan. 

Mavdow,  or  Mt7NDu,  the  capital  of  the 
/above  named  districjt,  and  formerly  the  ca- 
jvital  of  an  Afghun  dynasty,  who  were  so- 
vereigns of  ]|tf oiwati,  during  a  part  of  the 
13th,  and  the  whole  of  the  14th  centuries. 
With  its  suburbs  and  gardens,  it  was  99 
miles  in  circumference.  The  fortress  is  si- 
tuated on  the  summit  of  a  mountain,  and 
ibrmerly  contained  many  hamlsoine  monu- 
pents  and  mosques,  particularly  a  minaret, 
ieight  stories  high.  In  the  year  1534  this 
place  was  attacked  by  the  emperor  Homny- 
pn,  and,  during  the  night,  300  Moguls  ha- 
ving scaled  the  walls,  the  garrison,  consist- 
ing of  several  thousand  men,  took  to  flight, 
it  is  now  occupied  by  a  Mahratta  garrison, 
jbut  the  works  are  fallen  much  to  decay,  and 
the  towii  is  in  ruins.  It  is  situated  95 
miles  south  of  Oujein. 

Makdowee,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  possessed  by  Hindoo  chiefs, 
uibtttary  to  the  Seiks^  and  situated  on  the 


east  side  of  the  Beyah  river.    Long.  75. 1 
E.  Lat.  32.54.  N. 

Mandowkb,  a  town  of  Hkidostan,  p| 
vtnoe  of  Gujarat,  sitoated  oo  the  soij 
aide  of  the  river  Tapty,  and  subject 
the  British.  Long.  73.  85.  E.  Lat.  i 
13.  N. 

Mandozod,  a  small  river  of  the  proriij 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  east  and  enti 
the  Uraguay, 

Manphia,  a  small  desert  island  of 
Archipelago,  surrounded  witb  rocks, 
situated  between  Saroos  and  Lango. 

Manduria,  an  ancient  town  of  Napk 
in  the  Basilicata,  with  about  4000  inhaU 
ants.  1 1  was  formerly  called  Casale  Nuo^ 
which  name  it  retained  till  about  the  yd 
1790,  when  the  inliabitanta  petitioned'' tl 
king  to  change  it  to  the  ancient  name 
Manduria.  In  1783' it  sufficed  severe 
from  an  earthquake.  6  miks  N.£. 
Cassano* 

Maks,  a  district  of  Madagascar,  mi  tl 
west  coast,  situated  near  the  mouth  of  tl 
river  Mouroundava.    Lat.  80.  to  21.  S. 

Man  £at£k'8  Islakb,  a  small  islaod  i 
the  Indian  sea,  near  the  north  coast  of  di 
island  of  Java. 

Mankbsllo,  a  small  island  in  the  East 
ern  seas.    Long.  131.  58.  £.  Lat  4.  9.  S. 

Mansdokf,  a  village  of  SwiUerlanci,  oi 
the  lake  of  Zurich,  with  8100  inhabitantij 
10  miles  S.  by  £.  of  SSuricb. 

Manskcusa,  a  rai)all  riYer  of  Smii 
America,  in  the  Caraecas,  province  of  O 
mana,  which  enters  the  Cuyani. 

M AVERBio,  a  town  of  Austrian  Itsir,  iij 
the  Milanese,  on  the  small  river  Mtliaj 
Population  3300.    18  wiles  S.  of  Brescia. 

Manes,  Cape  Los,  a  eape  on  the  co»^ 
of  Darien.  Long.  79. 58.  W.  Lat.  9.  «8.  Nj 

Manetog,  a  river  of  the  western  terriJ 
tory  of  America,  which  runs  into  L»k<i 
Winebsgo,  Long.  87.  54.  W.  Lat  « 
50.  N. 

MAKfiwDON,  a  parish  of  England,  'ni 
Essex,  4  miles  from  Bishop  Stratford.  PH 
puUtion  558. 

Manfalont.     See  ilf on/e/o  s. 

MANrRBOONf  A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Capitanata,  situated  on  the  bay  of  Manftiy 
donia.  It  was  founded  in  the  13th  cen- 
tury, has  a  good  harbour,  and  exports  con- 
siderable quantities  of  com.  Population 
500C.    1 10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  NipW 

Mang,  a  river  of  Ireland,  trhich  n«?«»n 
the  mountains  of  Kerry, bordering  on  Lime- 
rick, and  mns  into  Castlemain  barbbar,  8 
miles  S.  Of  Tralee. 

Ma  KG,    a  river  of  Brazil,  which  «tefs 
the  Amasons  at  its  mouth.    There  i«  » 
Portuguese  village  <^  the  same  name  on  its 
banks* 
*  MikNOALLooit^va.  BBudl, island  ii(»ir<(^ 
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Borth-vcst  eout  of  Borneo.  Long.  115. 
36.E.UL6.9.N. 

yik^6Mom%,  called  alto  CocrftTAT.  Buh- 
pfA.  « n^Kirt  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
4t>«L9.  atnited  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
IciiiO  ooean,  in  the  province  of  Canara. 
Th^  tsvn  IS  large  and  well  built,  and  stands 
on  throlge  of  a  6ne  salt*  water  lake,  which 
(viicnsnkates  with  a  river ;  the  port,  how* 
rr.'  «i!l  BOt  admit  of  veasels  drawing  more 
rhj  1  10  feet  water,  except  in  spring  tides  ; 
hrt  den*  is  good  anchorage  off  the  mouth 
H'tb^nfrr,  in  from  five  to  seven  fathoms 
V  '' :.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  Mapil* 
LiL  vs-  Moplas,  aaid  to  be  descendcxl  fVorn  a 
(0k«T  of  \nhsy  who  settled  here  before  the 
t.nt  c(  Mahomet,  some  of  whom  adopt- 
fd  ike  Nair  custom  of  leaving  the  inherit- 
tfcr  (0  thrir  sister^s  children.  Since  the 
BntiA  acquired .  the  government,  roanv 
utixr  Tfspectable  merchants  have  settled- 
diere.  The  exports  are  principally  rice, 
r«^.T,  &iOdal-wood,  cassia,  and  turmeric  ; 
tV-  rnfWftSy  sng&T,  salt,  and  piece  goods. 
Mjitfiloie  was  at  a  very  early  period  resort- 
ed to  bv  the  Arabians ;  but  it  does  not  ap» 
tor  to  have  been  conquered  by  the  Ma- 
liawtans  till  the  year  1 763,  when  it  was 
uken  by  Hyder  Aly,  theu  the  Mysore  ge- 
■trd  In  1769,  it  was  captured 'by  a  de» 
ticiiiMOt  from  Bombay ;  but  shortly  after 
ftukenbf  Hyder.  In  1793,  it  again  suh- 
maed  to  the  British,  and  was  defended  by 
colooel  Campbell  agalnat  the  whole  force  of 
Tipipoo  Sultan ;  but,  on  the  conclusion  of 
cbppeusein  1784>,  it  was  restored  to  him, 
vbfli,  finding  that  the  fortifications  had 
)iKii  nach  inured  during  the  siege,  rather 
than  be  st  the  expence  of  repairing  them, 
he  ordered  the  fort  to  be  dismantled.  With 
(be  province,  it  came  Into  possession  of  the 
British  in  1799,  and  is  now  the  sUtion  of 
ibe  jodgsi  coUeetor,  &c.  of  Soutli  Canara. 
la^.  n.  E.  Lat.  1«.  49.  N.— N.  B.  There 
v<^  four  other  inoousiderabte  places  of  the 
^I'A  Bsine  in  Hindostan.  . « 

Maxgak  Islands,  a  duj^ter  of  small 
»l  f  ii  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  near  the 
Myth  coist  of  Labrador.  Long.  63.  40.  W. 
L/.50.  I5.N. 

MAjrcArKT,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
*iooe  of  Hyderabad.  It  is  situated  on  the 
n%,T  Godavery,  in  the  country  of  the  Po- 
^»ba  rsjah,  but  tribut.^ry  to  the  Nizam. 
I>^^t::.81.5.E.   Lat.  18.  14.  N. 

M\xais,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
^  BahiT.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
ffthf  rifer  Gogra  with  the  Ganges,  and  is 
t^BUtioii  of  one  of  the  BriuBh  collectors 
«« ntttoiM.  Long.  W.  35.  E.  Lar25. 50.  N. 

Makgiia,  an  island  in  the  South  Pacific 
*<^=*nt  (liaoovered  by  captain  Cook,  who  at- 
*^pu^i,  wtthoat  success,  to  find  a  landing 
^^  iiisboat*    Some  of  the  inhabit* 


ants,  with  one  of  the  chiefs,  came  on  boaird 
ihe  Resolution,  and  conversed  with  Omai, 
who  was  then  returning  home.  Such  parts 
of  the  coast  as  were  observed  by  captain 
Cook,  are  guarded  by  a  reef  of  coral  rock, 
on  the  outside  of  which  the  sea  is  of  an  un»- 
fathomable  depth.  The  island  is  about  13 
miles  in  circuit,  and  of  a  moderate  and 
vrettv  equal  height.  It  rises  in  the  middle 
mto  little  hills,  fVom  which  there  is  a  de- 
scent towards  the  shore;  and  it  may  be* 
seen  at  the  distance  of  about  30  miles.  The 
inhabitants  !>eemed  to  be  numerous  and 
well  fed.  One  of  them  informed  captaiii 
Cook  that  they  had  neither  hogs  nor  dogs  ; 
but  that  they  chiefly  subsisted  on  plantains,, 
bread- fVuit,  and  taro.  The  language  of 
Mangeea  is  a  dialect  of  that  spoken  in  Ota^ 
heite ;  though  their  pronunciation  is  tha^ 
of  the  New  j^ealanders,  but  more  gutturaL 
The  natives  also  seem  to  resemble  those  oT 
Otaheite  and  the  Marquesas  in  the  beauty 
of  their  persons,  having  a  smooth  skin,  and 
not  being  muscu]<«r :  their  general  disposi* 
tion  also  corresponds  with  that  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  first-mentioned  people :  they 
salute  strangers,  like  the  New  Zealanden» 
bv  joining  noses ;  adding,  however,  the  ad- 
ditional ceremony  of  taking  the  hand  of  the 
person  to  whom  they  are  paying  civilities, 
and  rubbing  it  with  a  degree  of  force  upon 
their  nose  and  mouth.  Long.  SOI.  63.  £• 
Lat.  91.  57.  S. 

Mange  ft  A,  an  island  on  the  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, about  four  miles  in  circumference,  iiw 
the  gulf  of  Amapolla. 

Mangrhiay  Strait,  a  channel  of  the 
Eastern  seas,  which  separates  the  island  of 
Floris,  or  £nde,  from  that  of  Comobou  It 
is  full  of  islands  and  small  rocks.  The  ge- 
neral depth  exceeds  30  fathoms.  On  Uie 
Floris  side  are  many  good  harbours  and 
bays. 

Mangebton  Modktatns,  mountains  of 
Ireland,  6  miles  S.  of  Killamey. 

Man'ghkllv,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  dSs* 
trict  of  Puchholi,  and  residence  of  a  petty 
chief.     Long.  72.  EvLat.  33,  39.  N. 

MAKOHisr,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Sicilr» 
which  runs  into  the  sea,  in  Long.  15.  18.  IW 
Lat.  36.  45.  N. 

Mangislack.    See  Minkutfak, 

Mang LARES,  Punta  D£,apoint  of  Pcnir 
on  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Atacameii. 
There  is  another  point  of  the  same  name  in 
Terra  Firma, 

^  Manglarss,  or  Corn  Island,  an  islaml 
in  the  Spanish  Main,  about  15  miles  lotis^ 
and  five  broad.  Near  it  is  a  small  island, 
called  Little  Mangkres.  Long.  89.  30.  \W 
Lat.  11.  45.  N. 

MANGLieu>  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Population  130i<-- 
S  miles  £.  of  Issoire. 
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Mawgonttk,  one  of  tbe  small  Friendly 
islands.     Long.  185.  30.  K.  Lat.  19. 38.  S. 

Manoor,  a  village  of  Western  Africa,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Cayor. 

Mangotspiiro,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  5  miles  N.  £.  from  Bris- 
tol.    Population  2901. 

•  Manooure,  a  considerable  river  of  Ma« 
tiagascar,  rising  in  the  district  of  Anzafib,  in 
the  ridge  of  central  mountains  by  which  the 
island  is  traversed,  and  falling  into  the  sea 
opposite  to  the  isle  $t  Mary.   Lat.  1 7.  4a.  S. 

•  Mancrovk  I  a  land,  a  small  Ishnd  among 
the  liahamas.  Long.  78.  45.  W.  Lat.  26. 
12.N. 

Makorote  Rtvrr,  a  river  of  New  Zea- 
land, which  runs  into  Mercury  bay,  so  call- 
ed from  the  number  of  mangrove-trees  on 
its  banks.  The  country  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  and  bay  is  very  barren,  its  only 
jyroduce  being  fern,  and  a  few  other  plants 
that  will  grow  in  a  poor  soil. 

Makos,  three  rocks  among  the  Ladrone 
islands,  about  15  miles  W.  of  Assumption 
island. 

MANotTAGCABO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
mns  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  6.  56.  S. 

Makgui,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
of  Mainas,  which  falls  into  the  great  lake 
Nachcgo,  in  Lat.  5.  28.  S. 

Mango  I  a,  a  small  town  of  Caramania,  in 
Asia  Minor,  subject  to  Chap  wan  Aglie^ 
70  miles  W.  of  Ciesaita. 

Maniiantango  Cheek,  a  river  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  runs  into  the  Susquehannah, 
Long.  76.  59.  W.   Lat.  40.  37.  N. 

MANnEGAK,'an  island  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  coast  of  i\Iaine,  12  miles  S.  £. 
of  Pemaquid  bay. 

Manhkim,  or  Makniikim^  a  town  of  the 
"west  of  Germany,  and  capital  of  the  circle  of 
the  Neckar,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden, 
situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar 
and  the  Rhine. 

Manhcim  was  a  petty  village,  consisting 
of  a  few  houses,  witn  a  castle  called  Rhein- 
hauseu,  when  it  was  chosen  for  the  site  of  a 
town  in  1606,  by  the  reigning  elector  pa- 
latine. Its  f^rst  colonists  were  emigrants^ 
driven  by  religious  persecution  from  the 
Netherlands.  In  the  lon^  war,  terminated 
by  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  Man- 
heim  underwent  a  siege,  and  had  the  mis- 
ibrtune  to  fall  into  the  nandbof  count  Tilly, 
■well  known  (See  Ma^eburg)  for  his  in- 
clemency to  the  conquered.  In  1688,  it 
■was  taken  by  the  French,  and  shared  in  the 
general  sufferings  of  the  palatinate.  It 
would  in  all  probability  have  remained  an 
insignificant  place,  had  not  a  succeeding 
elector  palatine  been  induced,  in  1719,  to 
leave  Heidelberg  on  account  of  religious  dis- 
putes^ and  to  make  Manheim  the  residence 
of  his  court.    It  now  advanced  rapidly ;  the 
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present  palace  was  buflt,  and  tJie  towii  f.* 
tified  according  to  the  rules  of  the  celebn 
ed  Coehom.  The  next  elector  6ompIeit 
what  bis  jiredecessor  had  b«^n,  and  foum 
ed  most  of  the  literary  and  scientific  cst^ 
bhshments  which  subsist  at  present.  Tb 
extinction  of  the  palatine  family,  in  177; 
Jed  to  the  incorporation  of  their  states  wit 
Bavaria,  and  to  the  removal  of  the  court  t 
Munich.  The  provincial  offices  remained 
but  the  change  prevented  any  farther  iu 
crease  of  Manheim,  and  the  military  opera 
tions  that  followed  the  French  rcvolutin 
were  still  more  detrimental.  In  1795,  i 
1^  bombarded  by  the  French,  to  whom  i 
ofterwards  surrendered ;  it  was  afterwait!: 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Austrians,  am 
in  the  course  of  these  operations  it  susuinex 
considerable  injury.  In  180^,  it  was  an- 
nexed  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden. 

Manheim    presents   a    very    fine   vitw 
from  a    distance.      It  is  built  with  ihf 
greatest  regularity,  and  is  in  fact  the  fin«i 
town  in  Germany.    It  is  of  an  oval  form. 
and  was  surrounded  with  ramparts.   These, 
when  in  possession  of  the  French  in  tk 
endoflastceuturv,  were  levelled  and  kid 
out  in  gardens.    The  town  is  divided  iuto 
four  quarters.  The  streets  are  wide,  straight. 
well  paved,  and  the  houses  uniform  and 
elegant.    The  palace  belonging  to  the  mnd 
duke,  occupies   the  side  next  the  Rhine. 
It  IS  built  of  a  red  kind  of  stone,  intermix, 
ed  with  a  whiter  sort,  which,  when  near,  has 
rather  an  unpleasant  effect:  but  on  thewhole. 
the  external  appearance  pretty  much  resem- 
bles that  of  Hampton  Court.     In  the  bom- 
bardment  of  17«5,  the  theatre  and  thephv. 
sical  cabmet  were  consumed,  snd  the  palace 
greatly  injured.     It  has  suffered  since  then 
by  neglect;  but  still  contains  several  hand- 
some apartments,  with  a  gallery  of  paint- 
ings,  cabinets  of  antiquities   and  nalurJ 
history,  and  a  library  with  60,000  volume?. 
i  he  observatory  is  a  noble  building,  with  a 
curious  tower  108  feet  in  height.   The  cus- 
tom-house  resembles  a  palace:  it  is  sur- 
rounded with  colonades,  under  which  are 
shops.    The  other  public  buildings  are  the 
convents   of  the   Augustines   and  Capu- 
chines,   now  both    secularisetl,    the  arse- 
nal,  the  play-house,  the  merchant's  hall, 
the  theatre,  the  Lutheran,   the  CaKinist, 
and  Catholic  churches,  the  three  hospitals, 
the  work  house,  the  orphan  house,  and  the 
church  that  belongwl  to  the  Jesuits,    The 
chief  establishments  for  education  are  a 
gymnasium,     with    drawing    and   muac 
schools;  also  a  mercantile  school    The  li- 
terary institutions  are  a  society  of  German 
literature;   an  academy  of  painting  and 
sculpture,  with  military  and  surgical  schools. 
Several  of  the  electors  have  wishc<l  to  n^n- 
der  Manheim  a  place  of  trade,  for  which  its 
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litulian,  near  two  great  rivera^  oiForUa 
ptAi  5.1riiiu^« ;  but  the  same  circum- 
9URv\5htf(r  made  it  an  hoportant  military 
»ti«J.r^  and  exposed  it  to  sieges,  bombard- 
cu'SL*.  afltl  the  parage  of  hostile  troops. 
M IT 7 « the  inhabitants  Jived  l)y  the  court ; 
anil  vbtn  it  wjs  removed  to  Munich,  no 
lewt  d:ji  ^)0')  persons  left  the  place,  caus- 
ing i  crest  £dl  in  hcUae  reiit,  and  a  dis- 
a>j7ir\iBeiit  of  all  articles  of  luxury. 
Thi-%-  KCTt  nnmcruus  in  Manheim^  the 
tpwn  jeicg  noted  in  particular  for  its  tinsel 
TVf  nReiabling  gold.  The  distillation  of 
»i:r^Uc  waters  still  continues  to  be  an  em« 
f]('}ui;at  here.  The  other  manufactures 
itt  tobacco,  ribbons,  shawls,  linen,  and 
j'srip^  cards.  There  are  also  an  extensive 
l^THJiiiu;  ground  and  tanneries.  Since 
h.'i,  when  Manheim  came  into  the  hands 
rf  die  Badcu  government,  it  has  been  the 
rbicftownot  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  as 
Veil  i&  die  scat  of  one  of  the  four  courts  of 
jc^cPy  and  q£  tlie  supreme  court  of  appeal 
!}.-  *}i€  vhole  grand  duchy.  It  has  a  bridge 
I :  ]x>i\'i  over  the  Xeckar,  and  a  flying  bridge 
(-crche  iUiine.  Population  lS,yuO.  34 
..  .ki  .V.  of  Carlsruhe,  and  36  S.  by  W,  of 
yiaiL    Long.  8.  ^^  0.  £.  Lat.  49.  29. 

Maxheix,  a  toivnship  of  the  United 
Sutrf,  in  AIontp:omery  countv.  New  York, 
iQ  the  north  side  of  the  Moliawk.  Popu- 
i.:>^aUV4. — 2d,  A  township  in  Lancaster 
CLtily,  Pennsylvania.  Population  12S2. 
—34  A  township  of  Berks  county,  Penn- 
\\iirania.  Population  13ii>4. — 4th,  A  tovvn- 
^LipofVork  coauty,  Pennsylvania.  Po« 
pjlation  2207. 

Mamava,  a  country  of  Central  Africa, 
<:uated  to  the  south-east  of  Bambarra,  and 
tlh:  west  of  Baedoo.  The  inhabitants  were 
(iticnbed  to  Mr  Park  as  very  barbarous, 
arid  ercn  as  eating  human  flesh.  It  is  tra- 
Atrial  by  a  considerable  river  which  falls 
iLlo  the  Niger. 

Manica,  a  district  of  Mocaranga,  in 
Ei^tern  Africa,  the  chief  mart  of  the  gold 
uliich  it  esLported  from  that  part  of  Africa. 
The  gold  is  obtained  partly  by  digging,  and 
partly  by  washing;  but  chiefly  in  the 
Littf  mode.  The  quantity  has  diminished 
to  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it  once 
vu.  The  territory  is  mountainous  and  fer- 
tile. The  gold  is  exchanged  for  Surat 
(Ibilii,  beads,  silk,  and  iron.  Manica  is 
tvmiy  days  journey  beyond  Sena,  the  near- 
^  Portuguese  settlement ;  and  the  com- 
laonicatioD  is  portly  carried  on  through  na- 
tiH'  tribes,  who  must  be  propitiated  by  pre- 

BtStS. 

Maxickddso,  a  towu  and  very  strong 
fomtsa  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Bcrar, 
WiTw^^ng  to  the  Mahrattas.  Lat.  19. 6d.  N. 

MASkicKfATAM,  a  town  of  Hindostan^ 


province  of  Orisso.  It  stands  on  thciiea 
side,  12  miles  S  W.  of  Jaggcrnaut  paigoday 
and  formerly  possessc-d  a  mud  fort.  Long. 
85.  36.  K.  Lat.  19.  41.  N. 

Maxxcktoke,  a  district  of  Ilindostan^ 
province  of  Allahabad,  but  in  the  territory 
of  the  nabob  of  Chule.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  river  Ganges.  It  is 
fertile;  but  not  so  well  cultivated  as  the 
British  provinces,  althougli  much  improved. 
It  produces  cotton,  tobucco,  sugar,  and  all 
the  grains  of  India.  It  also  possesses  a 
breed  of  small  wild  cattle.  The  principal 
towns  are  JManickpore,  I>alraow,  and  Kus- 
soolpore. 

Manickford,  the  capital  of  the  above 
mentioned  district.  It  is  pleasantly  situ- 
ated on  the  north-east  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
and  formerly  had  a  brick  fort.  It  is  men- 
tioned in  history  as  early  as  the  year  1242. 
Long.  81.  25.  E.  Lat.  25.  47.  N. 

IVlANicouAGAN,  Or  Bi.ACK  RivFR,arivcr 
of  Lower  Canada,  which  rises  from  a  lake 
of  its  own  name,  and  running  a  southerly 
course,  fiiUs  into  the  St  Lawrence,  near 
Manicouagan  point 

Manicouaoan,  a  lake  of  Canada,  300 
miles  N.  £.  from  Quebec.  Long.  6*6.  45. 
W.  Lat.  5G.  20.  N. 

Manicocagan  Point,  a  cape  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Long* 
67.  50.  W.  Lat.  49.  12.  N. 

Mani£n,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Chili.     Lat.  45.  S. 

Manifold,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east 
shore  of  New  Holland,  formed  of  several 
rocky  heads  and  intermediate  beaches ;  so 
called  by  captain  Cook  in  1770.  An  islarKk 
which  lies  off  it,  is  in  Long.  150.  50.  K 
Lat.  22.  42.  S, 

Manilia,  a  settlement  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  30  milea 
E.S.  E.  ofRioja. 

Manilla,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Lu- 
con,  and  the  capital  of  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments in  the  Philippines^  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  .is 
25  miles  in  circumference,  and  receives 
some  considerable  rivers.  It  lies  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  river  Pasig,  which  is  navi- 
gable as  far  as  the  lake,  about  three  leagues 
eastward  of  the  town,  from  whicli  it  de- 
rives its  source  ;  and  is  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  happily  situated  towns  in  the  world. 
It  is  large,  and  contains  many  handsome 
private  houses;  and  notwithstanding  tlie 
fVequent  earthquakes,  it  has  some  magni- 
flcent  churches.  The  largest  and  best  part 
of  the  town  is  occupied  by  monasteries  and 
convents.  The  houses  of  the  native  Indians 
are  made  of  bamboos,  covered  with  leaves, 
and  are  extremely  combustible.  They  are 
raised  on  wooden  pillars  eight  or  ten  feet 
from  the  ground ;  the  entrance  to  them  is 
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by  a  ladder,  which  is  pulled  up  at  night ; 
and  on  account  of  the  frequent  earthquakes, 
many  ofHhe  Spantab  houses  are  built  of  the 
same  materials.  Including  the  suburbs, 
the  town  of  Manilla  is  very  considerable. 
Its  population  is  estimated  at  3^,000,  among 
which  number  are  included  1000,  or  per- 
haps 1900  Spaniards.  The  rest  are  mulat- 
toes,  Indians,  or  Chinese,  who  devote  them- 
selves  to  agriculture,  and  to  the  arts  of  in- 
dustry. The  environs  of  Manilla  are  de- 
lightfuL  They  are  watered  by  a  fine  river, 
that  branches  into  different  streams,  of 
which  the  two  principal  lead  to  the  famous 
lagoon,  or  lake  of  Bahia,  which  is  seven 
leagues  within  the  country,  and  bordered 
by  more  thnn  a  hundred  Indian  villages, 
situate  in  the  midst  of  a  most  fertile  soil. 
Every  article  of  food  is  found  there  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  at  the  most  mode- 
rate price ;  but  the  price  of  clothes,  Euro- 
pean toys,  and  furniture,  is  extremely  ex- 
orbitant. The  want  of  emulation,  with 
prohibitions  and  restraints  of  every  kind 
upon  commerce,  render  the  productions 
and  merchandise  of  India  and  China 
at  least  as  dear  as  in  Europe.  The 
horses  are  indifferent,  but  cheap,  SO 
piastres  being  the  price  of  two  of  the  best ; 
)n  consequence  of  which,  the  poorest  of  the 
Spanish  tamilies  have  one  or  more  carriages. 
Notwithstanding  the  aversion  of  the  Spa- 
niards to  permit  the  Chinese  to  settle 
among  them  as  colonists,  there  were  in 
1900,  from  15,000  to  20,000  of  that  indus- 
trious nation  settled  on  the  island  of  Lu- 
con.  An  intercourse  is  carried  on  fri>m 
Manilla  with  the  Chinese  port  of  Amoy, 
and  with  the  north-eastern  ports  of  China^ 
by  means  of  seven  or  eight  junks,  which 
bring  over  with  them  from  3U0  to  500  new 
adventurers  annually,  who  work  their  pas- 
fiage,  and  import  each  a  small  package  of 
gmds.  By  the  same  conveyance,  numbers 
of  Chinese  also  annually  return. 

Manilla,  though  regularly  Fortified,  could 
not  be  defended  for  any  length  of  time 
against  an  European  force.  It  is  but  feebly 
garrisoned ;  and  the  native  inhabitants,  ow- 
ing  to  the  tyranny  and  arbitrary  govern- 
ment of  the  Spanianls,  would  give  no  effec- 
tive assistance,  in  the  event  of  an  enemy 
landing.  From  its  advantageous  position 
in  relation  to  India,  China,  and  America^ 
Manilla  might,  under  a  liberal  and  wise  go- 
vernment, rise  into  great  importance  as  an 
emporium  of  commerce.  But  under  the 
wretched  maxims  of  Spanish  policy,  its 
trade  has  been  repressed  by  the  most  haras- 
sing and  absurd  restrictions.  European  ves- 
Hels  were  formerly  altogether  prohibited 
from  access  to  this  port,  or  they  were  burden- 
ed with  heavy  duties,  amounting  to  a  prohi- 
bition.   Other  useless  but  injurious  restric- 


tions were  laid  on  the  tnde  of  the  porj 
which    have  tended  greatly  to  reurd    i 
prosperity.  The  chief  exports  from  Manil] 
are  cordage,  resinous  substaikoesy  pitch  ai^ 
tar,  cloths,  rushes,  rattans,  indigo  of  an  ti 
oellent  quality,  rice,  and  cotton.     The  aq 
gar-cane  thrives  well,  but  is  little  cultivd 
ed.    There  is  excellent  tobacco,  which  j 
manufactured  into  cigars   for    the  use  (J 
the  Manilla  ladies.    The  cocoa,  which  i 
considered  superior  to  that  of  America,  i| 
much  cultivated,  on  eooountof  the  quamit 
consumed  by  the  Spanianls.     Manilla  e.\ 
ports  to  Bengal)  copper,  indigo,  and  cochi- 
neal, with  a  large  proportion  of  treasure 
In    1810-11,    the    value  of    the    export: 
amounted  to  about  thrs^jrnillions  sicca  ru- 
pees.   The  exports  from  Bengal  to  Mauilb 
amounted    to   1,270,54^    rupees.      Three 
leagues  south-west  fnym  Manilla  lies  thepon 
of  Cavite,  at  which  large  ships  generjily 
unload,  the  entry  of  the  Manilla  river  brin  / 
impeded  by  a  bar,  which  is  very  dangerous 
during  high  winds ;  but  small  vessels  asceiid 
the  river,  and  land  their  cargoes  at  the  city. 
Cavite  is  defended  by  an  indifferent  fort^ 
and  is  provided  with  an  arsenal  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  Acapulco  ships.  There 
is  a  castle  or  fort,  which  stands  at  the  west 
end  of  the  city,  having  the  sea  on  one  side, 
and  the  river  on  the  other.    It  is  styled  the 
citadel  of  St  James,  and  was  or^nally  for- 
tified in   the  shape  of  a  triangle,  having 
one  bastion  towards  the  sea,    another  to- 
wards the  river,  and  a  third  at  the  \xt^ 
point,  to  cover  the  port,  which  is  only  fit 
for  small  vessels.    In  the  year  1645,  great 
part  of  this  city  was  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake,  ami  3000  people    perished  in  the 
ruins.     In    the    year    1762,  Manflla   was 
taken  by  the  English ;  and  to  save  it  from 
destruction,  it  was  agreed  to  p«y  a  million 
sterling  for  its  raiisom.     Long.  120.  54.  K. 
Lat.  14.  3<  N. 

Manilla  Islands.  See  Lucon  and 
Philippine  Islands. 

Maningcabo,  or  MANACABa,a  kingdam 
in  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  the  souUi-we^t 
coast  of  the  island,  with  a  town  of  the  sme 
name. 

Maniore,  a  great  lake  of  Paraguay,  to 
the  west  of  the  river  of  tdat  name.  It  » 
six  leases  long,  and  about  three  wide. 
Little  IS  known  about  its  situation,  except 
that  it  lies  in  the  route  of  the  li^oTtvtguex 
from  Brazil  to  the  mines  of  Mato  Grosso. 

Manipa,  one  o^  the  smaller  Moiocca 
isles,  about  12  miles  in  length,  and  6  in 
brettdth,  situated  5  or  6  leagues  west  froio 
the  island  of  Ceram.  It  has  a  mountain- 
ous appearance  when  viewed  from  the  sea ; 
but  is  well  cultivated  and  inhabited,  l^- 
127.  51.  E.  Lat.  3.  21.  N. 

MamiquareZ;^  a  small  village  in  South 
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k  dis  profinoe  and  gorerniOMit 
,^1^  edebrated  for  its  potteries^  a 
d  ^uttry  wHicb  Is  exclusively  io 
■^"oflmUii  women. 

r»,  a  rircr  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 

:4f  Mozoi,  which  enters  the  river 

n,  a  rifer  of  Quito^  in  the  pro- 
bflf  Moxos,  which  ranning  south-east, 
^  the  Mamore,  in  fjat.  IS-  25.  S. 

STiaai,  a  eonsiderable  river  of 
b  Ameriet,  which  (alls  hito  Lake  Mi* 
p  ao  miles  north  from  Green  bay.  It 
1  rise  fhxn  a  laree  lake,  and  nearly 
iBicates  with  Lake  Superior.  Its 
i  aie  high  and  sandy,  and  abound 
I  pne  timber. 

ou  KiAMKN,  a  post  of  Chinese 

y,  in  the  country  of   the    Kalkas. 

.  106.  40.  £.  Lat.  43.  SS.  N. 

siTou  Crebk,    Bio,  a    small  river 

1  &Qs  into  the  Missouri,  about  900 

j  fion  Its  mouth.    Near  it  is  a  lime- 

|nd»  inlaid  with  flint  of  various  co- 

\vuX  onbellished,  or  at  least  covered, 

'i  paintings  of  animals  and  in- 

BTocr  Casck,  Littlb,  another 
r  near  the  former,  which  takes  ita 
t  a  Strang  fiffure  resembling  the 
'  a  man,  with  tJne  horns  of  a  stag, 
I  OB  a  projecting  rock,  asarepresen- 
nf  some  deity. 

^rrouAUN,  a  cluster  of  islands,  near 
'\  shore  of  Lake  Huron. 
VIA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
v.  It  is  situated  on  the  western 
'  the  Coyle  river,  which  fklls  into 
MS.  Loi^.  83.  £.  Lat  24.  SO.  N. 
IfiAr,  a  amall  Island  in  the  £astem 
at  the  extremity  of  a  sand 
extends  about  6  leagues  fVom 
^west  extremity  of  Borneo.  Long. 
.£.  Lat.  3.  8. 

iiAx  IsLx,  a  small  island  in  the 
\  seas,  about  SO  miles  in  circumfe- 
off  the  west  coast  of  Gilolo. 
.  ^.  £.    Lat.  0.  90.  N. 
^lovA,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
At  of  Irkoutsk,  on  the  An- 

[KOCTH,  a  amall  town  of  Khorassao, 
,M  miles  N.  ofMoihid. 
uos,    a    township  of    the  Unit- 
,  m  Osondago  county.  New  York. 
0  3197.    It  contains  a  village,  at 
I  published  a  news|iaper. 
fiA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Suma- 
e  south-west  coast,  300  miles  S.  W. 
Long.  109.  40.  E.  Lat 4. 95.S. 
IvA,  an  unwalled  town  of  Jallonka- 
1  Western  Africa,  near  the  Senegal. 
|L50.  W.  Lat  19.20.  N. 
pEBSDoar,  asmaO  town  of  Austria, 

|lV.   rAXTl. 


nearthtfl^eytha.  Popuhition  lOOa  SOnOfii 
8.  E.  of  Vienna. 

MANNRARTSBsao,  a  mountain  chafai  fei 
Austria,  extending  ftom  north  Iq  sooth,  bo« 
ginning  at  the  frontier  of  Monviay  and  Unm 
minating  at  the  Danube.  It  divideitf  dM 
part  of  Lower  Austria  lying  to  the  north 
of  the  Danube,  into  the  two  Movii^ 
circles  : 

1st,  The  Quarter  abore  thtf  Maaiihart** 
berg  comprehends  the  track  extending  fhrn 
the  abore  mountain  on  the  east,  to  the  fhNH 
tier  of  Upper  Austria  on  the  west.  Its  aiw 
is  1850  square  miles,  and  its  iiopulatkNi 
998,000.  Its  form  is  neariy  square.  Its 
surface,  though  very  hilly,  is  wdl  cultivft* 
ted  and  populous.  Its  diief  products  art 
com,  saflVon,  and  wine,  but  the  last  is  weak 
and  tart  The  Danube  fbrms  its  southem  ^ 
boundary,  and  it  is  watered  by  se^enl  . 
streams  in  the  interior,  but  none  of  them 
are  of  great  size.  The  chief  town  k 
Crems. 

9d,  The  Quarter  under  the  Mannharta* 
berg  lies  between  the  above  monntahi  on  tha 
west,  and  the  Hungarian  fWmtieron  tlw 
east  Its  form  is  square;  ita  area  about 
1900  square  miles ;  iu  population  901,000i» 
It  is  fertile  almost  throughout,  producing 
com,  wine,  and  saffron.  In  the  sonth-eaat 
district  an  immense  quantity  of  poultry  it 
bred  for  the  Vienna  market  It  is  water* 
ed  in  the  north  by  the  Theya,  in  tha 
south  by  the  Danube,  and  in  the  east  by  tha 
March.  The  chief  town  is  Kloster-Neubutg. 
Mannikgday,  a  harbour  of  Ireland,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  county  of  Galway* 
Long.  10.  5.  W.  Lat  53.  98.  N. 

^lANNiNOHAM,  a  towuship  of  Eoglau^ 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  9  mileaN.  W. 
fh>m  Bradford.    Population  1596. 

Makninotbee,  a  market  town  of  Eng* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Essex,  situated  on 
the  river  Stour,  navigable  froin  thia  town 
to  Sudbury.  It  carries  on  a  cooBderBble 
trade,  importing  iron,  deals,  com,  Qoala, 
and  fish.  Market  on  Thursday.  Popuh^ 
tion  1075.  11 1  miles  from  Harwich,  and 
61  from  London.  Long.  1.  3.  E.  Lsit  5L« 
56.  N. 

Mano,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  prorinee 
of  Guayaquil,  which  enters  the  Oxiba,  In 
Lat  1.36.  S. 

Ma  NO  a,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in  the  pnn 
vince  of  CaxamarquUla,  in  which  are  350 
Indians. 

Makock  Manx  a,  an  island  In  the  Sooloo 

archipelago.  Long.  119. 48.  £.  Lat  4. 54.N. 

Ma  NOD,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 

islands.  Long.  199.  94.  £.   Lat  19.  98.  N. 

Manor,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  tha 

county  of  Peebles,  9  miles  long  and  3  braid. 

Population  300. 

Manor,  a  small  river  in  tha  above  paririi, 
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which  fidlB  into  the  Tweed  9  mUes  above 
tablet. 

'  Makor,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
kt  Lancaster  coun ty,  Pennsylvania.  Popu- 
lation 2649. 

Manor  Hamilton,  a  small  neat  village 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  plea- 
santly situated  on  the  river  Bonnet.  13 
miles  £.  of  Sligo,  and  17  W.  of  £nnis. 
Idllen. 

-  Manos,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  the 
Spanish  Main,  near  the  coast  of  Darien. 
Long.  78.  40.  W.  Lat  9.  17.  N. 

M  AN08QUE,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Lower  Alps,  near  the  Durance.  In 
1708  this  town  was  drearlfuUy  shaken  by 
an  earUiquake ;  and  a  hill  in  its  vicinity, 
on  which  were  several  small  villages,  was 
entirely  swallowed  up,  leaving  a  small  and 
deep  lake  in  its  place.  Population  5400. 
490  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Paris. 

Manouaran,  a  small  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  north  coast  of  Way- 
goo.  This  island  from  a  distance  resembles 
a  saucer  with  the  bottom*  turned  upwards. 
The  west  part  is  steep  and  rocky ;  the  other 
parts  are  low  and  of  easy  access.  Long  131. 
10.  E.  Lat.  0.  Gu  N. 

Makowly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bejapore,  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  It  was  taken  by  general  Wellesley  in 
1799,  fVom  Doondeah,  the  freebooter,  and 
delivered  over  to  the  Mahrattas.  Long.  15. 
10.  £.    Lat.  15.  58.  N. 

Manpore.  There  are  several  towns  of 
this  name  in  Hindostan,  called  after  the 
celebrated  rajah  Mansing,  who  was  gover- 
nor of  Bahar  and  Bengal  during  the  lat-- 
tar  part  of  the  16th  century ;  but  none  of 
them  of  any  consequence. 

Manpury,  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  district  of  the  Dooab.  It  is 
situated  alx»ut  half  way  between  the  rivers 
Ganges  and  Jumna,  on  the  bank  of  the 
Iss^h,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  zemindar. 

Manqueb  Sec  as,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of 
Brazil    Lone.  44.  50.  W.    Lat.  2,  25.  S. 

Makques  Verdes,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of 
BraziL    Long.  44. 46.  W.   Lat.  2.  25.  S. 

Manresa,  Minorosa,  or  Manxes,  a 

\Oonsiderable  town  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia, 

■  6n  the  river  Gardener,  which  falls  into  the 

Llobregat  a  little  below  this  place.  It  con- 

•  tains  a  castle  or  citadel,  and  six  convents, 

but  has  only  one  church.    It  has  various 

'  manufactures,  of  si]k  on  an  extensive  scale, 

and  on  a  smaller,  of  hats,  gunpowder,  sugar 

of  lead,  hair  cloth,  &c.    jPopulation  9000. 

99  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Barcelona. 

Mans,  Le,  a  large  town  of  France,  the 
capital  tif  the  department  of  the  Sarthe, 
plimitly  siftuated  on  an  eminence,  past 
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which  runs  the  river  Sarthe.  The  streeb 
though  in  somecases  narrowand  crowded,! 
airy  and  clean ;  the  market  place  is  spadoi 
and  there  are  several  agreeable  proraens 
planted  with  trees.  The  only  public  bd 
ings  or  institutions  worth  notice  are,  the 
thedral  and  other  churches,  the  publij 
brary,  the  museum,  and  the  hospitals.' 
Mans  has  considerable  manufactures  of 
nen,  sail-cloth,  flannel,  serine,  and  dniggi 
of  the  article  of  wax  candles,  the  qaaii 
annually  made  is  nearly  3000  cwt  I 
are  likewise  small  manufactures  of  lesd 
gloves,  paper,  and  soap.  This  townii 
considerable  antiquity,  having  been  a  | 
of  notoriety  in  the  reign  of  Charlem^ 
It  has  suffered  severely  from  fires,  and 
repeatedly  taken  in  the  civil  wars  bod 
the  13th  and  16th  centuries.  Popnhl 
1 8,500-  20  miles  S.  of  Alencon,  and  7« 
by  N.  of  Orleans.  Long.  0.  i  1.  35.  E. 
49.  0.  30.  N. 

Mansarowar,  properly  Maxas 
ROWAR,  the  lake  of  Brahma,  called 
the  Tartars  Mapang.  This  lake,  wWl 
situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  I 
malaya  mountains  which  divide  HinA 
from  Tartary,  is  considered  by  the  Hi! 
as  the  most  sacred  of  all  their  various  | 
of  pilgrimage,  and  from  the  very  greil 
ficulties  they  encounter  in  reaching  iV 
may  undoubtedly  claim  much  meril^ 
have  visited  it,  and  consider  theinl 
entitled  to  a  spiritual  reward  for  their 
It  is  also  held  in  great  veneration  Ii; 
Tartars,  who  carry  a  portion  of  tbe( 
of  their  friends  from  a  very  great  dill 
to  be  thrown  into  it  For  a  long  peri 
was  supposed  that  this  lake  was  the  i 
of  the  river  Ganges ;  but  from  recent 
veys  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
ges  rises  from  under  a  bed  of  snow  4 
south  side  of  the  Him  malaya  moonl 
and  Mr  Moorcroft,  who  visited  this 
in  the  year  1812,  is  of  opinion  that! 
no  considerable  outlet.  His  stay  was, 
ever,  too  short  to  allow  of  his  maK 
complete  circuit  of  it ;  and  advcrtingi 
difficulty  of  conceiving  the  evaporati 
the  lake's  surface  in  so  cold  a  cliniate,i 
equivalent  to  the  influx  of  water  ftoi 
surrounding  mountains  in  the  season  4 
thaw,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  iltl 
no  river  runs  from  it,  it  may  neverti 
have  some  drains  which  carry  off^itsl 
fluous  waters  into  the  Rawan  lake;ifli 
situated  some  miles  to  the  westward  ofS 
from  which  the  river  Suttelege  or  Sri 
the  most  eastern  of  the  rivers  of  the  Vm 
has  its  riRe.  Manas-sarowar  or  Ml] 
is  supposed  to  be  sicbated  about  the  Stil 
gree  of  northern  latitude,  and  8 1st  of  ^ 
em  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the 4 
by  the  Himmalaya  mountains,  on  the 
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lk|A|Rilam;iti<m  of  the  CaiUs  ridge^  and 
^ttevot  and  nordi  by  high  mountains, 
A -if  Mdi  slope  toivarda  the  lake ;  and 
fcp  ifcc  aggtbern  side  a  small  river,  called 
iptKafaia,  runs  into  it.  The  lake  is  of 
'finn,  being  in  breadth  from  north 
aboat  11  miles,  and  in  length 
to  west  15  miles.  The  water  is 
well  tasted,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
ia  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
when  the  sun  has  had  time  to  melt 
on  the  mountains.  In  the  coun- 
adknning  this  lake  are  found  wild 
t,  me  yak  of  Tartary^  and  goats,  which 

I  the  shawl  wool. 

_  SFELD,  a  district  of  Saxony,  to  the 

of  LeipsiCi  which  was  formerly  a  coun- 

the  German  empire,  and  depended  in 

extent,  as  a  fief,  on  Magdeburg  and 

The  area  is  420  square  miles,  and 

tioQ  60,000.    See  Jfi^-^e^ur^and 

)rsFET.D,  or.  Thal  Mansfeld,  a 
i  «f  Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  eovem- 
lafMerseburg,  on  theThalbach.  Po- 
"^      1300.     42  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 

1ELD,  a  market  town  of  England, 

county  of  Nottingham,    pleasant- 

on  the  river   Maun  or  Man. 

of  two  principal  streets,    and 

fiiiBaller  ones,  and  contains  many  good 

The  stone  of  the  buildings  has  a 

J  appearance ;  and,  on  the  whole*  the 

^  io  a  stranger  has  rather  an  unfavour- 

MBpect.     llie  church   is  in  the  later 

style :  it  extends  93  feet  in  length 

ast  to  west,  and  63  from  north  to 

TTic  body  is    supported  by  pil- 

Orer  each    side  aisle  is   a  spacious 

T,  and   a  fine  toned   organ.      Here 

BO  ffhacn  of  worship    for    Presbyte- 

Calvinista,    Quakers,  Baptists,  and 

dists.     A  free  grammar   school  was 

jd   here    by  queen    Elizabeth;  and 

i  ii  also  a  cnarity  school  for  20  boys 

fflO  girk,  another  for  40  bovs  and  40 

tnd  sereral  Sunday  schools.    Alms 

were  endowed  in  1693,  for  12  poor 

The  raoot-hidl,   for  the  county 

_  ,  assemblies,  &c  is  in  the  market 

It  is  but  indifferently  adapted  for 

ti^td  purpose.  A  coffee-room  has  been 

died  by  subscription.    The  theatre  is 

i  but  well  arranged.     The  trade  of 

Idd  consists    chiefly  in  corn,  malt, 

I  qxnning,  hosiery,  and  lace  manufac- 

I  and  also  in  the  valuable  stone  which 

I  in  the  neighbourhood.  There  are  in 

n  8  cotton  mills,  on  a  very  large  scale, 

Twhidi  has  2i00  spindles,  and  employs 

pie ;  also  700  Barnes  for  stockings 

s,  both  silk  and  cotton ;  and  3  iron 

te  light  castings*     A  cast-iron 


xiHwAy  hm  been  reoenll^r  or«n|ilftliid|  ahetti 

7  miles  in  length,  which  oommuliioetee 
with  the  Pinxton  canal,  and  is  likely  to 
produce  a  great  improTement  on  the  tradtf 
of  the  town*  Mansfield  it  a  place  of 
great  antiquity :  it  is  generally  thoU£^  to 
have  been  a  firiti^,  and  afterwards  a  IUh 
man  sution;  many  Roman  eotns  and 
other  remains  of  antiquities  have  been  dia* 
covered  here.  The  story  of  the  Miller  ot 
Mansfield  happened  in  the  time  of  kin^ 
Henry  II.,  or  perhaps  kter.  Population  ot 
the  town  and  parish  in  1811,  6816;  now 
estimated  at  8000*  Market  on  Thursday* 
Fairs  10th  July,  and  2d  Thursday  in  Oeto« 
her,  14  miles  N.  of  Nottingham,  and  138 
N.  VT*  of  London.  Long.  1.18.  W.  Lat.63« 
8.N. 

Mansfield  Woodhoosi,  a  township  o^ 
England,  in  the  county  of  Nottingbanu 
Population  1349. 

Mansfield,  one  of  the  highest  summite 
of  the  Green  Mountains,  in  Vermont,  e8ti<< 
mated  at  4000  feet  above  the  level  of  thm 
sea. 

Mai^sfield,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Bristol  county,  Massachusetta. 
Population  1030. — 2d,  Of  Windham  ooarn* 
ty>  Connecticut.  Population  2570.-^8d>  Ot 
Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  on  the  Mu8« 
conecunk.  Population  2058i-^th,  Of  Bur« 
lington  county.  New  Jersey^  Population 
I810.-^There  are  several  ouef  inopn8ider<« 
able  townships  of  this  name. 

Mansfield  Island,  an  island  in  Hud- 
son's bay,  50  miles  long,  and  15  wido^ 
Long.  90.  40.  W.  I^t  62.  5.  N. 

Mansilla,  a  town  of  Spain>  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Leon* 
Population  2000. 

MANsia,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  pn>- 
vince  of  Lahore,  belonging  to  theljeiks.  It 
is  beautifully  situated  on  the  side  of  a  large 
sheet  of  water,  containing  a  Variety  of  ikhea, 
all  of  which  are  held  saeredj  and  live  ttn« 
molested  by  the  natives  of  the  adjoining 
country.    Long.  74.  20.  E.  Lat.  32.  50.  N. 

Mansle,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Ch»- 
rente.  Population  1300.  14  miles  N.  of 
Angouleme. 

Mansora,  a  small  town  of  Yemeni  ia 
Arabia,  18  miles  £.  S.  £  of  Taas. 

Mansoha  in  Fez.    See  Mensooria, 

Mansoura,  a  town  of  Lower  £gypt« 
built  by  the  Saracens  as  a  bulwark  against 
the  invasion  of  the  Christians,  during  the 
time  of  the  crusades.  It  Was  the  acene  of 
several  defeats  sustained  by  the  French  and 
English  armies.  It  is  supposed  b?  Dr  Po- 
cock  to  bo  the  Zoan  or  Tanis  of  the  an* 
cients.  Lord  Valentia  describes  it  as  beau* 
tifully  situated  on  a  somewhat  high  bank  of 
the  Nile,  and  adorned  with  numeroue 
mosques.     Though  of  conaKleiable  extent^ 
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hbwenver/  it  iifkmw  trntixtMeA,  theitreet» 
narrow,  and  the  houses  built  of  bride.  A 
fburth  part  of  it  also  is  at  present  in  ruins. 
The  trade  is  chiefly  carried  on  by  Syrian 
Christians,  who  export  the  fine  rice  growing 
round  Lake  Menzaleh,  and  sal  ammoniac. 
The  mode  of  hatching  chickens  by  means 
of  ovens,  is  carried  on  bere  to  a  great  extent. 
84  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Damietta. 

Mansourah,  a  small  river  of  Algiers, 
a&dently  called  Sisaris,  which  falls  into  the 
■ea,  about  18  miles  to  the  east  of  Boujeiah. 
There  was  formerly  a  town  of  the  same 
name  at  its  mouth;  but  now  nearly  in 
ruins.  From  the  banks  of  the  river,  bow- 
ever,  a  considerable  supply  of  timber  is 
lAif^ed  for  the  supply  oi  the  dockyards  at 
Algiers. 

Mansouria,  a  small  town  of  the  pacha- 
lie  of  Ba^ad,  situated  on  the  Euphrates, 
about  20  roUes  above  its  junction  with  the 
Tigris. 

'MANSavAM,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Monmouth  county,  New  Jersey,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  40.  10.  N. 

Man  sua  A,  a  river  of  Hindostaii,  pro- 
vince of  Beider,  which,  after  a  short  course, 
ftlls  into  the  Gcdavery. 

Makta,  a  settlement  of  Soutl^  America, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Guaya- 
quil, and  kingdom  of  Quito,  founded 'in 
16SJ.  68  miks  from  Guayaquil,  and  1^ 
firom  the  South  sea.  Long.  80.  26.  W. 
Lat.  58.  S. 

Ma  NT  A,  Bay  of,  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  in  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Guayaquil,  and  k inborn  of 
Quito.  It  is  SO  miles  south  of  the  equator. 
In  this  bay  there  were  formerly  pearl  fish- 
eries, from  which  pearls  were  procured  as 
fine  as  any  of  those  found  in  Margaritta  or 
the  Rio  del  Hacha ;  but  these  fisheries  were 
abandoned,  from  the  number  of  divers  who 
annually  perished,  being,  as  is  "Stated,  suf- 
fboited  by  the  fish  called  manta,  which 
abounds  here,  and  gives  name  to  the  bay. 
This  fish  is  of  the  figure  of  a  mantle,  three 
or  fbur  yards  long,  and  two  wide.  It  is 
about  a  yard  thick,  and  so  inimical  to  the 
human  spedes,  that  it  darts  at  the  unfortu- 
nate diver  as  soon  as  he  plunges  into  the 
water,  and  envelo{>8  and  devours  him. 

Mantalinga,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Sibu,  one  of  the  Philippines,  chiefly  inha- 
btod  by  natives. 

M  ant  AN  an  E,  a  small  island  in  the  East- 
ern sees,  near  the  north-west  coast  of  the 
iaUnd  of  Borneo.    Long.  116.  27.  £.  Lat. 

6.  SB.  N.  ^  o  . 

Mantblan,  a  tovm  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire.    Population 
400.     16  miles  S.  of  Tours. 
Mantes,  a  town  of  Fr-'Tice,  in  the  de- 
tftment  of  the^ine  aqd  Oise,  situated  on 


the  Seine.  It  is  well  buHt,  and  the  hon« 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  are  neat  aq 
beautifully  situated.  The  priiidpol  strd 
is  terminated  by  an  elegant  bridge  over  tl 
river.  A  fine  chateau  lies  embosomed  i 
woods,  on  the  other  side  of  the  bridri 
Population  4300.  31  miles  W.  N.  W.  i 
Paris. 

MANTHoare,  a  villu;e  of  England,  \ 
Lincolnshire,  1  i  mile  if,  N.  E.  from  Gra^ 
tham.    Population  662, 

Mantillt,  a  town  of  France,  deparl 
ment  of  the  Ome.    Population  «300. 
miles  S.  W,  of  DomfVont. 

Mantinera,  a  small  island  in  the  Mi 
diterranean,  near  the  coast  of  Naples.  Lon 
13.  52.  E.  Lat.  39.  66,  N.  ! 

Mantin<ea,  andently  a  dty  of  the  M(J 
rea,  in  Arcadia,  fiimous  for  the  victory  snl 
death  of  Epaminondas,  363  years  before  tlj 
Christian  era,  and  dght  years  afler  m 
battle  of  Leuctra.  The  form  of  MantinoQ 
was  nearly,  if  not  completely  drcolar.  I 
its  walls  were  1 16  towers,  with  7  ptcs  an 
a  postern,  all  of  which  remain  to  the  heigt 
of  from  6  to  10  feet.  Near  the  centre  c 
the  town  was  a  theatre,  213  feet  iu  (liam6 
ter.  Several  foundations  of  small  templd 
of  the  Doric  and  Ionic  orders  may  be  tnm 
To  the  north  of  the  city  is  a  conical  hillj 
with  a  monastery.  j 

Mantinou,  rt  river  of  Louisiana,  whicl 
runs  into  the  Missouri,  188  miles  W.  d 
the  Mississippi. 

Manto  Creek,   a  river  of  the  I'mt* 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  which  runs  into  tl 
Delaware,    Long.   75.   15.   W.    Lat  S5| 
51.  N. 

Mantua,  a  delegation  or  province  o 
Austrian  Italy,  contiguous  to  thedocbM 
of  Parma  and  Modena.  I  to  superficial  exj 
tent  is  880  square  miles;  its  population 
214,000.  The  surface  of  the  country  is  id 
general  level.  It  is  watered  by  the  Po,  m 
Oglio,  the  Mincio,  the  Sechio,  and  a  nmnj 
her  of  smaller  streams.  The  soil  is  of  gr«^ 
fertility,  except  in  some  marshy  tracks.  Tw 
principal  product  is  com ;  the  others  ai 
maize,  rice,  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  and  vinesJ 
Little  wood  is  found  in  this  province;  an4 
the  mineral  productions  are  inconsideraWf* 
The  former  duchy  of  Mantua  was  of  lar- 
ger extent  than  the  province  of  the  present 
day.  It  was  in  the  14th  century  that  the 
Gonzaga  family  acquired  authority  over  it, 
and  continued  to  govern  it  under  the  tide! 
of  duke,  until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  sac- 
cession,  when  the  reigning  duke  took  part 
with  the  house  of  Bourbon,  and  lost  ihi* 
territory  to  Austria,  af^er  the  brilliant 
successes  of  prince  Eugene,  in  1706.  It  con- 
tinued in  the  hands  of  Austria  till  J?W, 
af^er  which  it  fornjed  the  dcpirtn«n*  J 
the  Mincio,  in  the  temporary  kingdom  » 
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Itffy  ist3  Uw  genenl  changes  ihat  took 

^  rJUxTVA^  a  dty  of  Austrian  Italy,  the 

i  JWUflf  the  ddegatum  or  district  of  the 

ibpa  saiBe,  flttnated  on  islands  formed  by 

JftiMterB  of  the  Mindo.    That  river  flow- 

Mt^am  the  iioitb^'eBst,  and  reaching  a  low 

"  fSf^mod,  expands  its  channel  to  the 

of  half  a  miJe.    It  then  divides  and 

two  islands ;  the  larger  about  a  mile 

;  the  smaller  rather  more  than  half 

iae.     Od  the  smaller  of  these  islands 

the  eknely  built  port  of  Mantua : 

the  ks^er,  called  the  island  of  Cerese, 

a  Bmnber  of  gardens  and  old  fortifica- 

;  but  lew  buildings.    On  the  maln- 

to  the  south,  is  situated  the  extensive 

'»  of  Cerese;  to  the  nortli,  the  ci- 

and  the  strongly  fortified  suburb  of 

Oeorgia.    Mantua  is  thus,  both  by  na- 

~  art,  one  of  the  strongest  places  in 

It  is  entered  by  bri&es,  of  which 

pnneii»l  are  the  Ponte  di  Molini,  lead- . 

the  citadel,  and  the  Ponte  di  St 

to  the  suburb  of  that  name,  both 

widi  redoubts.  The  dty  is  built  on 

of  tolerable  r^ularity,  and  is  divided 

lal  into  two  nearly  equal  parts.  Most 

streets  are  broad,  r^ular,  and  well 

the  houses  of  stone,  and  in  general 

built;  and  the  nublic  squares  are  spa- 

and  elegant    Of  the  latter,  the  most 

the  Piaxta  ^  VirgiJto,  used  as  a 

e.    In  its  eentre^  stands  Virgil's 

it,  a  eolomn  of  marble,  restinc  on 

1  of  the  same  material,   wiui  a 

stetue  of  the  poet  at  the  top.    The 

is  placed  very  high.    On  the  four 

of  the  pedestal  are  inscriptions  to  com- 

die  poet's  birth,  the  place  of 

the  small  village  of  Andes,  now 

Pietola,  in  the  neighbourhood. 

file  principal  public  edifice  at  Mantua 

Ihe  eatliedral,  a  beautiful  building,  nearly 

ikt  same  fsian  as  the  admired  church  of 

ita  Maria  Maggiore  at  Rome,  executed 

^  wdl  known  architect  and  painter 

Romano.    It  ii  surmounted  by  a 

ne,  and  adorned  in  the  interior  with 

of  Corinthian  pillars,  and  a  number  of 

The  other  churches  of  the  dty 

merous ;  but  the  only  one  that  de- 

notioe  is  that  of  St  Andrew,  the  in- 

of  ^lich  is  beavtifuUy  painted.    The 

MiyHngs  are  the  Corte,  with  its  hall ; 

(SO  della  Giustitia ;  the  palace  of  the 

fiduily ;  and  the  one  which,  from 

,  bears  the  singular  name  of  the  Pa- 

T.   Besides  ^ese,  may  bcrmention- 

miiversity  buildirtgs,  the  arsenal,  the 

I  ayaagt^gue,  the  public  library,  asid  a 

iber  of  private  mansions,  in  an  elegant 

"  architecture.      Mantua   contains 

ieretvl  ralnslile  collections  of  paint« 


(Palnzoc 


ingB,  and  a  gallerv  of  antiqvlties,  bebngiag 
to  the  academy  of  arts  and  sdenoes. 

The  population  and  mannftcturas  of  thw 
town  are  said  to  have  dedined  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  ducal  court  in  the  end  of  the 
17  th  century.  In  1796  and  1799  both 
were  much  i^uoed  by  dreadfUl  sieges.  In 
1780,  the  number  of  mhabitants,  including 
the  suburbs,  was  nearly  30,000.  At  present 
it  does  not  exceed  S3,000 :  of  these  between ' 
4000  and  6000  are  Jews,  who  live  in  a  dia- 
Unct  quarter  of  tlie  town,  and  have  a  con- 
siderable share  of  its  trade.  The  dlk  manu- 
factures were  formerly  flourishing,  and  aie 
still  considerable ;  those  of  laithear  and  wool- 
lens are  likewise  of  importance.  In  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  from  the  diminution  and 
stagnation  of  the  waters  of  the  lake,  the  air 
beownes  unhealthy,  and  a  number  of  the 
better  classes  retire  to  the  country,     . 

Mantua  must  evidently  have  oWd  its 
origin  to  the  safety  communicated;  by  its 
position,  and  can  boast  of  an  antiquity  al- 
most  equal  to  that  of  Rome.  It^m  the 
prosperity  of  that  metropolis,  suffeiedunder 
ner  disasters,  experienced  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  middle  ages,  and,  like  other  Italiui 
dties,  emerged  from  them  into  liberty  and 
indepeudence.  At  length  it  became  subject 
to  one  of  its  own  powerful  families,  and  ac- 
knowledged the  Gonzagas  as  dukes  and  so- 
vereigns ;  but  these  were  in  the  end  of  the 
1 7th  century  removed  by  the  Austrians,  and 
Mantua,  with  its  duchy,  annexed  to  the 
territory  of  the  latter.  It  had  enjoyed  half 
a  century  of  peace,  when  the  victoriea  of 
Bonaparte  in  1796  brought  a  French  army 
nnder  its  walls.  They  besieged  it  in  the 
month  of  July  with  great  vigour  ;  but,  on 
the  approach  of  a  superior  force,  were 
obliged  to  retreat  and  throw  their  artillery 
into  the  Po.  The  garrison  was  now  rdn- 
forced,  and  on  the  return  of  the  French^  the 
siege  was  changed  into  a  blockade.  In  the 
end  of  September,  Mantua  saw  her  gat^ 
suddenly  entered  by  the  Austrian  gene- 
ral Wurmser,  who,  with  his  staff  and  a 
numerous  cavalry,  had  been  separated  by 
some  daring  manoeuvres  of  Bonaparte,  finmi 
the  rest  of  nis  army.  Twice  after  this  did 
an  Austrian  army,  under  Alvinzi,  attempt 
its  relief,  and  twice  were  they  baffled.  The 
last  time  (January  1797)  an  advandng 
corps  of  7000  men  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render to  tlie  French  within  sight  of  Man- 
tua. Having  now  no  hope  of  rdief,  Wurm- 
ser  capitulated  on  2d  February.  Tl^  second 
siege  of  Mantua  took  place  in  July  1799, 
and  was  carried  on  by  the  Austrians.  It  waa 
much  shorter  than  tne  former,  the  French 
being  driven  from  Lombardy,  and  incapable 
of  coming  to  the  relief  of  the  town.  It  waa, 
however,  ceded  to  them  in  IBOl,  and  re- 
mained  in  their  hands  till  the.  ^-'-^ 
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of  ISlii  70  miles  W.8.W.  of 
Venioe,  and  70  B.8.B.ofMilan.  Long. 
tO.M.E.  Lat.45.8.N. 

MANTUii,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Porti^  oounty,  Ohio.  Populap> 
tionSiS. 

Man  WAS,  a  distriet  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
irince  of  Gundwaneh,  belonging  to  the 
Oosnddiieft,  but  tributary  to  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  situated  about  the  24th  degree  of 
K«  lat.,  but  is  barren  and  uncultivated. 

Manwas,  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
tioned district,  and  residence  of  a  Goand 
duef.    Long.  88. 5.  £.  Lat.  94. 13.  N. 

Manyan,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Denbigh- 
Aure,  which  runs  into  the  Clwyd. 

Manyfold,  a  river  of  England,  in  Staf- 
Andshire,  which  runs  into  the  Dwe. 

Manzana&es,  a  river  of  Spain,  which 
passes  by  Madrid,  and  falls  into  the  He- 
nares  about  eight  miles  below.  A  canal 
branches  offfinom  it  at  Madrid,  which  was 
Intended  to  go  aa  fkr  as  Aranjuez ;  but  as 
jei,  not  above  seven  or  eight  miles  of  it  have 
been  completed, 

MAtfSANAaas,  a  river  of  South  Ame- 
rioa»  in  die  province  of  Cumana,  which 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Beigandn, 
runs  north,  and  enters  the  sea  close  to 
the  dty  of  Cumana.  It  carries  only  sloops 
to  the  city  of  Cumana,  which  is  no  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  sea. 

MANZANAaBS,  or  Man^ana,  a  town  of 
Spain,  in  New  Castile,  district  of  Guadalax- 
ara,  situated  on  the  river  of  the  same  name. 
Here  is  a  pomroander^  of  the  order  of  Cala- 
trava  |  and  die  plaoe  is  one  of  the  principal 
atations  of  the  royal  carabineers  of  Spam. 
Populatiop  0800.    91  miles  £.  of  Ciudad 

Makzanilla  Key,  a  small  rocky  island 
Idear  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  Long.  77. 38. 
W.  Ut.  SO.  64.  N, 

Manjiakillo,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
^oast  of  the  province  and  government  of 
Canha^a,  in  New  Granada. 

Maksat,  a  town  of  France,  department 
4f  the  Put  de  Dome,  with  1500inhabitant6t 
14  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Clermont. 

Mansikskoi,  a  fortress  of  Russia,  in  ihe 
government  of  Irkontak,  30  miles  S.  S.  £, 
of  Sdinginsk. 

Jifa^soaA,  or  CniactaA,  a  river  of  Mo*" 
carann,  in  Eastern  Africa,  which  falls  into 
the  JSuqfibese,  about  100  miles  below  Fort 
^ete,  the  highest  Portuguese  settlement. 

Makzubexa,  a  small  river  of  Asiatic 
Bossia,  which  falla  into  the  Lena.— There 
ia  a  TiUa^  of  the  saine  name  at  the  junc- 
tion.   Long.  106.  34.  £.    Lat.  53. 45.  N. 

Mao,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
sank,  in  Setehuen.  Long.  103. 32.  £.  Lat. 
?1.38.N. 

Maouma,  or  MASSAoas  Islakd,  one  of 


the  Navigator's  islands  in  the  South  PacH 
ocean,  discovered  by  Bougainville,   and  t{ 
sited  by  La  Perouse,  who  represents  thk  ' 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  island,  prodacing- 
bread*fruit,  cocoa-nut,  banana,  guava, 
orange  trees,  with  plenty  of  fowls, 
and  dogs.    La  Perouse,  in  the  space 
hours,  procured  500  hogs,  and  an  imiiM||| 
quantity  of  fruit.    The  inhabitants,  hm 
ever,  are  of  a  savage  disposition,  and  tdij 
M.  Langle,  commander  of  the  A\      '  ^ 
had  landefl,  in  order  to  take  in  freah 
they  attacked  him ;  and,  in  the  count! 
the  &tal  conflict  which  ensued,  Mr  Laq ' 
and  ten  companions,  were  killed,  and 
others  wounded.  Captain  Edwards  calls 
island  Otutuela.    Long,  of  the  anduH 
place,  189.  1.  £.  Lat.  14.  S2.  S. 

Map  ALL  A,  a  large  and  convenient  ba^ 
the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  ] 
vince  of  Nicaragua^  and  not  £ir  from 
lake  of  that  name. 

Mapan,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  provi| 
of  Guayaquil,  which  flows  into  tne  ri 
Caracol,  in  Lat.  1.  59.  S. 

Mapeita,  a  village  in  the  peninsdi 
Caboceiro,  near  Mosambique. 

Mapimis,  a  military  post  of  Mexico^ 
the  Sierra  de  la  Cadena,  on  the  nnculli 
ted  border  called  Balson  de  Mapimi,  y 
a  population  of  2400. 

^l  API  NASA,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the] 
vince  of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which  ] 
south,  and  enters  the  Santiago. 

M APiRicoRO,  a  smsll  river  of  the ' 
vince  of  Cumana,  which  runs  south, 
enters  the  Orinoco. 

Mapocho,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  [ 
vince  of  Santiago,  which  posses  thejci^ 
Santiago,  and  afterwards  enters  the  Maif 

Maporiche,  a  river  of  New  Granadi^ 
South  America,  which  enters  the  Magdiitf 

Mapoto,  a  rapid  and  abundant  river 
Quito,  in  the  province  of  Hambato,  wU 
runs  south,  and  enters  the  river  Pastaa^ 
Lat.  1.28.  S. 

Mapouhotum,  a  town  of  CoreB,40 
E.N.  E.cfPekin. 

Maqualbary,  a  small  river  of  Wert^ 
Africa,  which  falls  into  the  Atlantic,  iki 
SO  miles  S.  £.  from  the  Sherbro. 

Maquereau  Point,  a  cape  on  the 
of  the  district  of  Gaspe,  in  Lower  Oam 
and  north  shore  of  Chaleur  bay. 

Maquilapa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  15  an 
S.W.  ofChiapa. 

Maquiritari,  a  large  river  of  Gm 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  of  Taii^ 
and  running  south,  enters  the  Oripoco*  j 

Mar,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the  BOfrtt| 
west  const  of  Spain,  in  the  Atlantic,  l^fm 
4.  58.  W.  Lat.  43.  29.  N.  J 

Mara,  a  mountain  of  Malacca,  b«*' '^ 
stnuts.    Long.  102,39. B.  Lat. V^ h^ 
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MAan&A,  a  town  of  Vemen,  in  Anbluy 

Fonsoif  cmsiderable ;  but  the  barbour  be^ 
ing  fJkd  op  with  s^nd,  most  of  the  inha- 
hiiiLtM  have  now  remored  to  Loheia.  6 
iiiiles  N.  of  LohcuL 

Maiabox,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
Tuao,  tbout  5  miles  to  the  west  of  Alex- 

Mill  BONA  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north 
c  c :  of  Jamaica.    Long.  77. 21.  £.  Lat.  18. 

M.  y. 

yiAtACA,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic^ 
lAir  the  coast  of  Gaiana.   Long.  51.  26.  W. 

Maiaca CCA  CO,  a  branch  of  the  Aroa- 
lies  river,  which  joins  the  main  stream^ 
4v  ciHes  S.  W.  of  Pauxis. 

Mabacaibo,  a  government  or  province 
d  the  Caiaocasy  in  South  America^  bound- 
til  03  the  west  by  the  government  of  Rio  de 
L  Uicha,  on  the  north  by  the  Carribbean 
K^  md  00  the  east  by  the  province  of  Ve- 
tw'jcU,  according  to  its  m6st  recently  de- 
lA>i  boundaries.    It  covers  very  little  ex- 
:-  v.  ircm  east  to  west ;  but  it  stretches  more 
*jun  100  leagues  towards  the  south,  where 
it  J  branded  by  the  kingdom  of  Santa  Fe. 
TutMlof  this  province  is,  for  a  certain  dis- 
Uce  from  the  capital,  ungrateful.    All  the 
tst'.cTu  bmlc  of  the  lake  is  dry,  unhealthy, 
£ci  covered  with  prickly  pears,  nickers, 
pi  ^'s  heads,  and  tne  thorny  taper,  where 
jroiiuctions  for    commerce  can    never  be 
rAsA,  nor  man  be  able  to  maintain  himself. 
(^  the  vest  bank,  the  land  does  not  begin 
to  be  fertile,  but  at  more  than  25  leagues 
t)  the  south  of  the  dty.    All  that  lies  to  the 
*'utb  of  the  lake  may  contend  with  the  best 
liads  of  South  America.    There  is  wan  ting, 
u  in  so  many  other  parts,  only  industry  to 
Kcder  this  province  flourishing,  and  to 
i^le  it  vield  a  large  surplus  for  exportation. 
TU  heat  is  excessive,   chiefly  from    the 
coaih  of  March  to  October ;  but  during 
tlk  mouths  of  August  and  July  it  is  insup- 
pouble.   The  air  breathed  at  this  period 
^^pears » if  it  issued  from  a  furnace.    The 
icbbiUnts  refresh  themselves  fVom  this 
"wrcbing  atmosphere,  by  bathing  in  the 
hkt.  But  although  the  heat  is  here  so  great 
•-i  constant,  yet  Maracaibo  is  wholesome. 
There  are  seidom  any  endemical  diseases  ; 
^^^  a  penon  accustomed  to  the  climate  pre- 
«:>^  a  better  state  of  health  than  is  com- 
rrjiu  in  places  where  it  is  not  so  hot,  and 
tte  meant  of  avoiding  the  heat  more  nui- 
jows.   The  trade-winds  commonly  blow 
«rt  from  March  to  June  and  July.    Au- 
pi>t  and  September  are  seasons  for  calms, 
Mle»  thejr  are  interrupted  by  the  south 
'TDdi,  which  are  called  in  the  country  vifa-^ 
*^Qn  accoQDt  of  their  insalubrity.    It  is 
^^^  that  idjen  the  winds  are  moderate 
^^i^agreatdoalofnin^andwfaed  tbe^ 


are  high  tliey  are  folkwod  by  great  dtdoghto. 
Violent  storms  are  frequent ;  the  thunder  iw 
dreadful,  and  fttjquently  breaks  with  the 
most  frightful  explosion,  destroying  housefly' 
ships,  and  every  thing  that  either  attracts 
it,  or  is  in  the  way.  However  terrific  and 
destructive  these  storms  may  be,  the  inha- 
bitants are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  de-J 
siring  them  ;  for  if  they  do  not  happen, 
earthquakes,  yet  more  dreadful,  arc  ukely 
to  be  experienced  in  their  stesbd.  Popu- 
lation, according  to  Depons,  100,000. 

Maracaibo,  the  capital  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
lake  of  this  name,  at  six  leagues  distan(» 
from  the  sea,  on  sandy  ground,  which  has 
not  the  least  spot  of  vegetative  earth.  ThW 
princi|)al  part  of  the  city  is  on  the  banks  of 
a  little  gulf,  about  a  league  into  the  land,  and 
formed  by  the  lake  to  toe  west.  The  other 
part  is  to  the  north,  on  the  famous  neck  of 
the  lake  which  extends  3  leagues,  and  then 
takes  a  south  direction.  There  is  a  great 
number  of  houses  at  Maracaibo,  built  with 
chalk  and  sand,  and  with  a  great  deal  of 
taste;  but  in  spite  of  the  effbrts  of  go- 
vernment, the  cneapness  of  tiles,  and  the 
frequency  of  conflagrations,  which  often  con* 
sume  entire  streets,  the  people  are  of  opinion 
that  tile  roofs  render  the  dwellings  so  many 
furnaces,  destructive  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
persevere  in  the  custom  of  covering  their 
best  houses  with  a  sort  of  reed  which  grows 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  which  the 
Spaniards  call  en^a.  This  mixture  of  houses,  ' 
covered  with  tiles  and  with  reeds,  gives  to 
the  dtv  the  mean  air  of  a  village,  and  ex- 
poses It  to  constant  danger  from  fire,  many 
of  the  houses  being  constructed  entirely  of 
reeds  and  thatch.  The  climate  is  not, 
the  breezes  being  faint  and  far  fh>m  regalar, 
and  there  being  no  running  stream,  and 
seldom  any  rain  to  refresh  the  atmosphere. 
The  storms  of  thunder  and  lightning  which 
frequently  take  place  in  this  cUmate,  are  aU 
tended  with  heavy  showers,  which  with 
an  amazing  rapidity  flow  through  the  town, 
sweeping  away  trees,  and  injuring  the 
houses  which  may  stand  in  the  way.  Hap- 
pily these  catastrophes  are  never  of  very  long 
continuance. 

According  to  a  census  made  in  1801, 
the  number  of  inhabitanta  was  22,000; 
but  the  Spaniards,  who  about  this  time 
fled  here  from  the  Spanish  part  of  St  Do* 
mingo,  from  whence  they  were  driven  by 
the  black  chief  Toussaint,  increased  theno*- 
ptilation  of  Maracaibo  to  24,000,  divided 
mto  four  classes,  the  nobles,  the  wealthy 
commoners,  the  daves,  and  the  eniVanchised 
people.  The  noble  families  are  those  who 
are  descended  from  the  first  conquerors,. 
They  are  generally  poor.  The  plebeion 
whites  ai^  JBurc^eans   or  crcolea.     Thin 
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I  Ilvei  most  comfortably^  being  tb«  only 
one  that  labours.  The  fikres  are  few,  not 
^ceedifig  6000^  The  custom  the  people 
fof  Maracaibo  contract  from  their  infancy,  of 
iuling  on  the  lajce,  gives  them  an  early 
inropensity  to  navigation.  They  repair  by 
water  in  numerous  bands  to  Porto  Caballo, 
Jja  Guaira,  and  other  ports  to  which  trade 
fur  amusem/ent  may  invite  Uiem.  When 
:vrar  suspends  mercantile  voyages,  these 
people  serve  on  board  corsairs ;  but  )vbat« 
ever  side  th^  take,  they  always  sustain  the 
jippellatiion  of  being  as  good  soldiers  as  they 
«re  sailors.  The  proximity  of  the  la)ce  ren- 
ders them  also  good  swimmers  and  excellent 
divers.  Those  who  reFist  the  attraction  of 
il  nautical  life  employ  themselves  in  tending 
the  immense  fiodcs  which  wander  on  the 
jKide  i^ns  and  savannahs  of  t^is  cham- 
|)aign  countiTy.  The  women  are  patterns 
of  chastity  iind  delicacy,  and  when  marr 
ried,  make  faithful  wives  and  excellent  mo- 
Ifaers.  Music  is  klmo^t  their  sole  smuse- 
)pient,  both  before  and  after  marriage. 

A  bar  of  quicksand,  which  ha^  but  10  or 
18  fk^  depth  of  water,  entirelv  excludes 
ptxge  yessds,  and  with  difficulty  admits 
muSl  ones.  As  soon  as  the  bar  is  cleared, 
fhere  is  plenty  of  water,  with  a  good  har- 
twor.  )I40  leagues  W.  of  Caracicas.  Long. 
f  1. 46.  W:  Lat.  10. 30.  N. 

Maracaivo,  a  great  lake  of  the  Carac- 
caa,  in  the  province  of  Venezuela,  which 
takes  its  nainp  from  a  cacique  who  ruled 
in  that  kingdom  at  the  time  of  the  land- 
ing of  the  Spaniards.  Its  length  fVom  the 
bar  to  Its  most  southiem  recess,  is,  ac- 
toTflipg  to  Oviedo,  50  leagues ;  its  great- 
cstbrmth  SO ;  and  its  circumference  up- 
wards of  1 50.  This  lake  is  easily  navigated, 
9nd  carries  vessels  of  the  greatest  burden. 
All  the  produce  and  provisions  of  the  inte- 
rior, intended  ^r  consumption  or  shipping 
at  Mara64bo,  ajre  conveyed  by  the  rivers 
which '  duchaige  themselves  into  it.  Hur- 
ricanes are  not  frequent  on  this  lake ;  but 
w|ien  strong  breezes  prevail,  particularly 
finm  t^e  northward,  its  waves  are  suffi- 
ciently agitated  to  bury  under  them  the  ca- 
noes and  small  craft.  It  is  then  only  that 
the  waters  ot  the  sea  furcinj;  their  way  to- 
wards the  lake,  give  a  brackish  taste  to  it  as 
ftr  as  Maracaibo ;  for  at  aft  other  times  it 
is  freish  and  fit  for  drinking  as  far  as  the 
Bea.  A)l  the  different  kinds  of  fish  fiir- 
Siished  by  the  rivers  of  South  America, 
idxmn4  ip  ^^^  ^Y^*  '^^^^  tortoise  alone, 
^  a  lemarkahle  irregularity,  is  not  known. 
To  %he  nprth-eaat  of  ihfe  lake,  in  the  most 
iarren  parts  of  the  borders,  and  in  a  place 
called  Mepa,'Uiere  is  an  inexhaustible  mine 
of  mineral  ^itch.  The  bituminous  vapours 
which  arc  exhaled  from  this  mine  are  so 
caai^  inflamed?  that  during  the  night  phcs- 


phorics  fires  are  oontinually  weOy  which 
their  effects  resemble  lightning.  It  is  i 
marked  that  they  are  more  freouent 
great  heat,  than  in  cool  weather.  They 
by  the  name  of  the  Lantern  of  Maracait 
because  thev  serve  for  a  light-house  a.\ 
compass  to  me  Spaniards  and  Indians,  v}i 
without  the  assistance  of  either,  naWg^ 
the  Ldce,  and  have  po  other  object  for  d 
servation  but  the  sun  during  the  day,  v^ 
these  fires  at  nigjbt  Nature  seems  pi^ 
posely  to  have  provided  them  for  the  pi 
tection  and  security  of  navigation.  TJ 
sterility,  and  what  is  worse,  the  noxioj 
atinosphere  of  the  borders  of  the  lake,  dj 
courage  culture  and  population.  The  U 
dians  themselves  have  at  all  ttmea  obserrj 
them  to  be  so  unhealthy,  that  Instead  j 
fixins  their  abodes  there,  they  prefern 
dwelling  on  the  lake  itself.  The  kJ 
abounds  with  wild  ducks,  which  the  Indki 
hunt  for  their  subsistence.  The  bay  i 
Maracaibo  lies  to  the  right  hand  of  the  ei 
trance  or  mouth  of  the  lake. 

Maracana,  a  town  of  jSraztl,  In  the  gt 
vemment  of  Para,  on  a  riyer  which  rur 
into  the  Atlantic  BO  miles  N.  N.  £.  ( 
Para.    Long.  49.  W.  Lat,  0.  27,  S. 

Maracapucu,  a  river  of  BraaiJ,  io  th 
province  of  Para,  which  runs  S.  S.  £.  an 
^ters  the  Amaacoi^s. 

MARACAPuaA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  whlcl 
forms  &  large  lake,  and  enters  the  Rio  Xe 
gro. 

Marac  Asi,  an  island  of  the  Pacific  ocein 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Chancay 
in  Peru. 

Ma  SAC  AY,  or  MoRAGAO,a  town  of  Sootli 
America,  in  the  province  and  government  o 
Venezuela.  Jt  is  situated  on  the  east  sideoi 
the  Lake  Valencia,  in  the  faiupus  valley  o 
Arogoa,  sufficiently  near  the  lake  to  enjoy  ill 
its  benefits,  and  m  enough  to  avoid  all  itj 
baneful  efiects.  Its  san<ty  soil  linden  i\ 
healthy,  but  hot.  This  town,  which  tbirtv 
years  ago  scarcely  merited  the  appellation  (^ 
a  hamlet,  presents  a  view  which  enchants  tbd 
traveller.  Three-fourths  of  its  bouses  an 
built  of  stone,  and  with  as  much  degsoce 
as  solidity.  The  streets  are  not  paved : 
this  omission  is  perceived  only  when  the 
sand,  raiseil  by  tpe  wind,  forms  a  whirl; 
that  incommodes  the  eye.  A  new  hoasepC 
worship,  large,  and  of  most  regular  arcfii- 
tecture,  serves  'as  a  parish  church.  The 
inhabitants  of  this  city  not  being  infected 
with  tlie  vanity  of  birth,  nor  the  pride  of 
distinction,  are  active  and  industrious.  The 
numerous  plantations  of  cotton,  indigo,  cof- 
fee, corn,  &c.  laid  out  with  desigiif  a^f 
maintained  with  cqr^>  attest  in  a  msunec 
by  no  means  eouivocal,  how  laborious  rhef 
men  arc,  and  snow  the  source  of  all  tbeir 
comfort.   Population  8400. 
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Ihuai,  t  river  of  Brull,  whid)  nii»   CoTton  m  th«  staple  wrildie,  with  nigir  and 

Im^m,  in  the  gulf  of  San  Luiade  Ma-    rioe,  several  cargoes  of  which  are  annuallT 

•IMbii,  in  Lst  S.  40.  S.  exported.    The  crops  of  inaixe  are  also  ga*- 

*/Buiw,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro-    thered  twice  in  the  year.    The  dye-wood 

Manmiiamy   which    enters    the    of  tlieae  districts  is  considerefl  excellent, 

and  is  sometimes  shipped  from  this  coast. 
The  tree  which  produces  tlie  annatto  * 


iiniges. 


I  Khan. 


iiiptf 


iOA,  a  city  of  Persia,  in  /he  pro- 

«f  Aderhijan.    It  is  pleasantly  sitn- 

alow  valley,  at  the  extremity  of  a 

fshiiateil  {dain,  opening  to  the  large 

if  Ummea,  from  wnich  Maraga  is  dis- 

ahsat  ten  or  twelve  miles.    It  is  well 

has  a  spacious  haxaar,  and  is  encom- 

with  a   high   wall.      It  contains 

15,000  inhabitants,  of  the  Turkish 

of  Makttdim,    under    their    chief, 

Khsn,  a  nobleman  of  the  first  rank, 

mtoy  years  Beglerbeg  of  Aderbijan. 

a  glass  manufiictory,  and  a  very 

public  bath.    The  gardens  and 

are  watered  by  canals  drawn 

a  small  river,  over  which  there  are 

The  place  is  also  distinguish- 

toinb  of  Holakon,  or  Halsgon,  a 

prince  of  the    dynasty  of 

who  nade  this  the  place  of 

He  built  an  observatory  on 

a  mountain,  close  to  the  city,  for 

of  Naaerol  Deen,  the  most  &mous 

of  that  age,  and  the  author  of 

of  latitude  and  longitude,  known  by 

Maraga   presents  also  several. 

:  excavations,  dedicated  to  religious 

thou^  pot  equal  to  those  of  In- 

'  M  miks  ^.  of  Tabreex.   Long.  46. 25. 

.  37.  80.  N. 

lAOA,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Egypt, 
;  leh  bank  of  the  Nile.   The  environs 
I  Aid  to  produce  the  best  wheat  in  that 
«  miles  S.  of  Tahta. 
JO  IsLAWO.    See  Joannes, 
AiAJO,  a  small  river  of  Braxil^  in  the 
of  Ptoa,  which  enters  the  Ama/- 

lAiAMBATA^  an  islsud  of  Brazil,  on  the 
tof  tfie  province  of  Rio  Janeiro,  to  the 
|i«f  Ida  Grande. 
stAME,  a  river  of  North  Americay 
I  runs  into  Lake  Michigan^  in  Long. 
.W.  Lat.  4S.  55.  N. 
ULkK  BOX.    See  Maremeg, 
SAM  BAM,  or  Mabana>^,  a  province 
' ,  which  corapr^euds  the  island  of 
and  part  of  the  adjacent  con  ti- 
lt is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the 
of  Sesftm,  north  by  the  Brazilian 
E  by  die  province  of  Fara,  and  south 
t  eoontry  inhabited  by  the  savage  In- 
There  are  several  islands  annexed 
^  bcades  Maranhara.    These  are  Sipo- 
Santa  Ana,  and  Ygarapatoe.     The 
,  tfaon^  the  oounCry  is  so  near  under 
KW  line,  is  pleasant  and  healthy, 
[  iD  kindi  w  graui  and  fruits. 


IB 

very  common,  and  the  set-ds  from  which  it 
is  washed  are  of  the  bestqnality^  and  might 
be  obtained  in  great  abundance.  Cocoa 
may  be  grown  in  any  quantity;  capsicum^ 
pimento,  ginger,  &c*.  are  very  plentiful. 
The  country  is,  however,  in  general^  in  ra- 
ther a  backward  state ;  and  in  many  parts 
they  are  kept  under  constant  apprehension,, 
by  the  fear  of  inroads  from  the  Indians. 

Mabanham,  a  large  island  of  Brazil,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers  Miarim,  Itapienni^ 
and  Monyi,  on  the  north  side  of  the  above 
province.  It  is  of  an  oblong  figure,  31 
miles  in  length,  very  fertile,  and  well  in- 
habited. The  French,  who  seized  on  it  in 
1619,  built  a  town  here,  called  St  Louis  de 
Maranham  ;  but  it  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Portuguese,  and  is  a  bishop's  see.  It 
is  very  strong,  and  has  a  stout  castle  built 
on  a  rock,  towards  the  sea,  which  con»- 
mands  a  very  convenient  harbour.  The 
island  itself  is  very  difficult  of  access,  by 
reason  of  the  rapidity  of  the  three  rivers 
which  form  it ;  so  that  vessels  must  wait 
for  proper  winds  and  seasons  to  visit  it. 
Besides  the  town  mentioned,  there  are  two 
smaller  ones,  viz.  St  Andero,  on  the  most 
north  point,  and  Santiago  on  the  south. 
The  natives  have  about  91  hamlets,  each 
consisting  of  four  large  huts,  forming  a 
square  in  the  middle;  all  being  built  of 
large  timber,  and  covered  from  top  to  hot* 
torn  with  leaves,  so  that  each  may  contain 
800  or  .300  persons.  The  nihabitants  are( 
strong  and  bealtliy,  and  live  to  a  great  age ; 
bows  and  arrows  are  thdr  only  weapons, 
with  which  they  are  very  dexterous ;  but 
they  are  fierce  and  cruel,  especially  to  their 
enemies.  The  capital  has  a  harbour  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  St  Mary,  on  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean.  492  miles  N.  W".  of  Cape  St 
Roque.     Long.  43.  37.  W.  Lat  «.  30.  S. 

Mara  NO,  a  small  fishing  town  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  in  the  Venetian  province  of 
Udina,  situated  on  the  Adriatic.  Popula- 
tion 1000.     40  miles  E.  of  Treviso. 

Makano,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy, 
in  the  north-west  nart  of  the  kingdom* 
of  Naples,  in  the  lerra  di  Lavoro,  witK 
6600  inhabitants.    6  miles  N.  W,  of  Naples. 

Maranon.     See  Ama'Aons, 

Marans,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  situated  on  the 
river  called  Sevre  Niortpfse,  about  3  mile^ 
fVom  the  sea.  It  has  a  brisk  traffic  in  com  ' 
flour,  and  salt.  Population  4700^  1%  mlW 
N.  N.E.  ofLaRochelle.    vjOOQle" 
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.  Mabansik»  a  town  of  France^  depart- 
jnent  of  the  Gironde,  nesr  Coutns.  Popu- 
lation 1200. 

Marantabuakt,  a  small  island  in  tbe 
Eastern  seas,  north  of  Borneo.  Long.  117. 
S9.  E.  Lat.  6.  55.  N. 

Maraquik,  a  small  river  of  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, which  enters  the  Cuyuni. 

Marasa,  or  Marasna,  a  town  of  Afri- 
ca, described  by  the  Arabian  writers  in 
the  twelfth  century,  as  of  considerable  mag- 
nitude, and  situated  on  the  southern  branch 
of  the  Niger,  which  encompasses  Wsiigara. 

Marasinb  Islands,  two  small  islands 
in  the  Eastern  seas.  Long.  118.20.  £.  Lat. 
5.  15.  S. 

Maratea,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
Tince  of  the  Basilicata,  situated  on  the  gulf 
of  Policastro,  and  divided  into  Maratea  In- 
feriore,  with  3600  inhabitants,  and  Mar  tea 
Superiore,  with  500.  10  mUes  S.  E.  of  Po- 
L'castro. 

Marathon,  a  village  on  the  eastern 
♦  shore  of  Attica,  famous  for  the  victory  of 
Aliltiades  over  the  Persians.  It  has  been 
frequently  visited  by  English  travellers; 
and  though  it  contains  only  a  few  wretched 
cottages,  inhabited  by  Albanian  peasants, 
it  fully  gratifies  the  traveller  by  the  beauty 
of  the  surrounding  mountains,  and  the  still 
existing  monuments  of  the  battle  which 
took  place  in  the  year  490  B.  C.  20  miles 
N.E.  of  Athens. 

Marati/  a  nation,  or  rather  band  of  most 
desperate  pirates,  who  inhabit  the  north- 
eastern coast  of  Madagascar,  and  have  al- 
most laid  desolate  the  Comorro  islands. 
They  have  canoes  45  feet  long  by  10  or  12 
broad,  carrying  from  15  to  35  men.  In 
common  years  they  send  only  thirty  canoes ; 
but  every  fiflh  year  they  make  a  grand  ex- 
pedition with  a  hundred.  They  once  occu- 
pied and  destroyed  one  of  the  Querimba 
li^ands,  and  have  even  threatened  Mosam- 
biqUe.  They  wear  crises  like  the  Malays, 
and  exhibit  in  their  attacks,  a  degree  of  fe- 
rocity that  cannot  be  exceeded. 

Maratokisi,  a  small  town  in  the  south 
of  the  Morea,  district  of  Maina,  situated  on 
a  gulf  to  which  it  gives  name.  Along  the 
coast  on  both  sides  of  the  Maratonisi,  va- 
rious remains  of  antiquity  are  found.  22 
miles  S.  W.  of  Malvasia. 

Maratuba,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  six  in  number,  lying  off  the 
least  coast  of  Borneo.  The  largest  is  about 
S4  miles  in  lencth  from  north  to  south.  It 
varies  in  breadth  from  12  to  4  miles.  Long. 
118.35.  E.  Lat.  2.  15.  N. 

Mabavi,  a  large  lake  of  Eastern  Africa, 
liehind  Mosambique,  extending  parallel  to 
the  coast  of  the  Indian  ocean,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  about  SCO  miles.  Its  breadth  is 
^Qopovted  not  to  expeed  thirty  or  fixtymil^; 


much  greater,  though  it  k  u 
y  ascertained.  At  the  soutliern  ti 
tremity  is  a  country  and  city  of  tbe  saiL 
name,  respecting  which,  however,  scared 
any  thing  is  known. 

Makavia,  a  river  of  Portuguese  Guiana 
which  runs  south-south-west,  and  enter 
the  Rio*  Negro. 

AI  ARAVi  Ni,  a  large  river  of  Guiana,  irhid 
runs  north,  and  enters  the  ocean. 

Marawas,  or  Marawar,  a  district  o 
the  south  of  India,  situated  on  tbe  easttn 
shore,  opposite  to  Ceylon,  and  between  tl. 
9th  and  10th  degrees  of  northern  latitud 
It  is  about  60  miles  in  length  by  forty  ii 
breadth.  At  a  remote  period  of  an  tiquii 
this  district  formed  part  of  the  great  Hindi 
Pandean  em))ire ;  but  in  modem  tiroes  fll 
into  possesi>ion  of  the  rajahs  of  Sbcvagun^ 
and  liamnad,  the  first  of  whom  was  callu 
the  Great  Alarawar,  the  latter  the  Littl 
Marawar,  both  of  whom  were  subswjULnil 
conquered  by  the  British  in  the  year  liv\ 
and  rendered  tributary  to  the  nabob  of  iLj 
Carnatic.  At  that  time  the  coufitry  wJ 
overrun  with  woods,  and  contained  man 
strong  forts.  In  the  year  1792,  thenaU 
made  over  the  tribute  of  these  districts  ti 
the  British;  and  in  1801,  they  were  add] 
ed  to  the  coUectorship  of  DindiguL  Tb^ 
principal  towns  are  Ilamnad  Shevagund 
and  Tripatoor.  In  the  vicinity  of  each  o 
these  places  are  the  ruins  of  temples,  ant 
other  remains  of  Hindoo  religious  and  royj 
magnificence.  The  country  is  gradiuili}! 
improving,  and  reckoned  next  to  Tanjon 
in  fertility.  The  manufactures  are  also  in< 
creasing. 

Marawil,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Qo- 
Ion,  1 4  miles  N.  ofNegombo,  surrouiidei 
by  groves  of  cocoa  nut  and  cinnamon  trees. 

Maraylt  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coajj 
of  the  island  of  Lucon.  Long  120.  21.  £l 
Lat.  14.  37.  N.  j 

Maraziok,  or  Market  Jkw,  a  markej 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Conmallj 
situated'  on  an  ann  of  the  sea  called  S 
Mount's  bay.  It  derived  its  origin,  and  forj 
long  time  its  chief  support,  from  tbe  rescrj 
of  pilgrims  to  the  sacred  edifice  on  St  Mii 
chael's  Mount,  in  the  neighbourhood.  Bui 
this  resource  failing  at  the  reformation,  tht 
town  decreased  in  consequence.  At  pre 
sent  its  buildings  are  mean,  andthepor^ 
indifferent.  Its  trade  consists  princiiulljl 
in  importing  timber,  coals,  and  iron,  forth^ 
use  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  neighbouri 
ing  mines.  The  j>arish  church  of  St  Hii 
lary  is  about  two  miles  distant;  but  iU 
town  has  a  chapel  of  ease,  besides  places  ol 
worship  for  the  ^lethodists  and  dissenter?. 
Market  on  Thursday.  Population  124ilj 
S4  miles  from  Penzance,  and  260  from  Loni 
don.    Long*  5. 17,  M\  Lat.  50.  T.  N» 
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MuBniA,  a  town  of  New  GiruBada,  in 
Jl  fnvifKe  of  Rio  de  Haeha,  situated  on 
Pbaoi  enst,  to  the  east  of  the  capital. 
4  MiuLoiEAD,  a  port  of  entry^  and  post 
i«f  the  United  States,  in  Essex  county. 
It  contains  five  places  of 
vonhip ;  two  for  Qongregationalists, 
Ar  Epnoopalians,  and  one  for  Baptists, 
n  acMkiny,  which  was  incorporated 
md  is  a  respectable  and  fiourishing 
The  building  is  spacious  and 
5  is  also  the  bank*    This  town 
largely  concerned   in  the 
AttDdlaiid  fisheries,  than  any  other  in 
'  States ;  and  this  business  is  car- 
with  great  spirit.    There  are  now 
'  in  the  bank  and  coast  fisheries  103 
esrying  7739  tons,  and  employing 
0.     It  has  an  excellent  harbour, 
is  fimned  by  a  narrow  strip  of  land, 
\  a  semi-circle  at  the  south-west.    It 
!  entered  at  all  times ;  but  is  exposed 
Ds  horn  the  north-east.    It  is  de- 
by  a  fyrt  which  stands  on  a  point 
B  atianoe  of  the  harbour.     1 6  miles 
^tf  Boston.     Long.  70.  48.  W.  Lat. 
N. 

2Ti»wN,  a  township  of  the  United 
IB  Ulster  county.  New  York.  Po- 
B3363. 

tKEUF,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
af  the  Eure.  l^opulation  1800.  12 
K.  of  Conches. 

aaoacj  a  mountain  of  the  Pyrenees, 
^  frontier  of  France  and  Spain.  Its 
is  fUly  10,000  feet. 
ttBoz,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
Ky  department  of  the  Ain.  Popula- 
IBOO.  12  miles  N.  of  Bouig. 
aooKj  a  river  of  England,  in 
te,  which  falls  into  the  Severn  be- 
ti^^orth. 

(uvao,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  the 

ll  of  that  part  of  Upper  Hesse  which 

I  to   the    elector  of   Hesse-Cassel, 

I  ^iefly  on  the  right  side  of  the 

It  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  hav- 

iti  top  a  fortified  castle,  in  which 

e  ftirmerly  resided.    It  has  a 

a    Calvinist,    and   a    Catholic 

an  hospital,  two  infirmaries,  an  or- 

t  and  work-house,  with  a  school 

for  uistnicting  the  inmates  in 

I  manual  operations  and   employ^- 

A  university  was  established  here  in 

I'^icfa  has  200  students.    It  has  large 

;  and  attached  to  il  are  a  library,  a 

garden,  a  lying-in-hospital,  a  cher 

kboratory,  and  a  veterinary  schooL 

ktion  650O.  45  miles  S.  W.  of  Cassel 

laacEG,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states, 

ii%  on  the  river  Drave.  It  is  the  capi- 

a  cirde,  contains^  5000  inhabitants, 

ky  a  Ugg^  o)d  edifice^  ca]le4  ike  Ijrurg 


or  castle^  a  gymnashun,  and  a  hl^-iachedL 
It  baa  also  a  brisk  tmdc  in  corn  and  wine^ 
with  well  frequented  annual  fairs.  Tlie 
circle  or  province  of  Marburg  lies  between 
those  of  Gratz  and  Cilley,  has  an  area  of 
1330  square  miles,  and  173,000  inhabitants. 
116  miles  S.  by  W,  of  Vienna.'  Long.  14.' 
42.  £.   Lat.  46.  3i.  N. 

Makcallin  Bayou,  a  small  stream  of 
Louisiana,  which  falls  into  the  Arkansaw. 

Marcasi,  three  small  islandsin  the  Pacific. 
ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Peru.  Lat.  11.30.  S. 

Mabcel,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre,  on  the  Creune.  Popu- 
lation 1700.  17  mUes  S.  by  W,  of  cW 
teauToux. 

Marcel,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  tlie  Ardeche.    Population  1800. 

M  ABC  ELLIN,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Iscre.  Population 
3100.  23  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Grenoble. 
Long.  5.  19.  1.  E.  Lat.  45.  30.  31.  N. 

Marc^llin,  St,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Loire,  with  a  csstlc  and 
1.^00  inhabitants.  9  , miles  S.  by  £.  of 
Montbrison. 

Marcello,  St,  a  settlement  of  Mexico, 
in  the  intendancy  of  Sonora,  situate  on  the 
bank  of  a  river. 

Marcellus,  a  township  and  village  of 
the  United  States,  in  Onondaga  county. 
New  York.  The  village  is  situated  on  Os- 
tico  creek.  It  has  34  houses,  and  is  a 
handsome  thriving  place.  Population  of 
the  township,  4725. 

Marcenat,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Can  tal.  Population  2100.  14 
miles  N.  by  VV.  of  Murat. 

March,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  isle  of  Ely,  and  county  of  Cambridge, 
situated  on  the  bonks  of  the  river  Nen, 
which  being  here  navigable,  afibrds  the 
town  the  advantages  of  a  considerable  trade 
in  coals,  timber,  and  corn.  The  church  ia 
an  ele^nt  and  spacious  building.  Nume- 
rous Roman  coins  and  odier  antiquities 
have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Market  on  Friday.  Population  3098.  11 
miles  from  Wisl^each,  and  80  from  London* 
Long.  0.  6.  E.  LaL  52.  34.  N. 

Marcham,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Berkshire,  3  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Abing- 
don.    Population  706. 

March  AND  Island,  in  the  South  Paci- 
fic ocean,  discovered  by  captain  Marchand, 
and  forming  one  of  a  group,  called  by  this 
navigator  Kevolution  islands.  It  was  only 
seen  at  a  distance,  so  that,  though  it  ap- 
peared to  be  mountainous,  nothing  farther 
is  known  of  its  interior.  Long.  142.  19.  W, 
Lat.  9.  21.  S. 

Marche,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  ip 
the  province'  of  Liege.    Population  IV 
SO  milfijl  S.  of  Namwf5,g,^^,  ,^  e.OOgle 
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Mabtbb,  a  town  of  Fninoe,  department 
of  the  Vosges.  Population  1600.  86  miles 
W.S.W.ofEpinal. 

Marc  ME,  La,  a  smoll  river  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  enters  the  Illinois  from 
Che  north.    • 

Mabcheck,  a  small  town  of  Lower  Ans- 
tria^  on  the  great  river  March  or  Morava. 
It  is  remarkable  for  a  battle  fought  here  in 
1278,  between  the  emperor  Rodolph  I.  and 
Odoace,  king  of  Bohemia,  in  which  the 
latter  was  killed.  Population  1400.  14 
miles  N.  W.  of  Presburg.  Long.  16.  66.  £. 
I<at.  48.  15.  N. 

Mabchienne  au  Pont,  a  small  town  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Hai- 
nanlt,  on  the  Sanibre.  Population  1200. 
18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mons. 

Mabchiennes,  a  small  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  North,  on  the  Scarpe. 
Popuktion  2200.  9  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Valenciennes. 

Mabciac,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Gers,  on  the  Ilosse.  Population 
1500.    10  miles  W.  of  Mirande. 

MABCtANtSE,  or  Makciamst,  a  consi- 
derable town  in  the  south-west  of  Italy,  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Population  5700. 
13  miles  N.  of  Naples. 
'  Mabciano,  a  small  town  of  Tuscany,  in 
the  district  of  Lucignano,  remarkable  for  a 
▼ictory  obtained  in  1554,  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.,  and  Cosmo,  duke  of  Florence, 
over  the  French. 

Mabciano,  a  large  village  in  the  island 
of  Elba,  in  the  Mediterranean.  Population, 
with  its  parish,  2500. 

Mabciony,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Soone  and  Loire,  not  fsr  from 
^e  Loire.     Population  2400. 

Mabcillac,  a  toWn  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Correze,  near  the  Dordogne. 
Papulation  1400.  It  is  the  name  of  several 
other  small  towns  in  France. 

Mabcille,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenne.  Population  1200. 
6  miles  £.  of  Mayenne. 

Mabc-Lajaelle,  St,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Loire  Infcrieuye.  Popu- 
lation 1500. 

'  Mabcle,  Gbeat,  a  parish  of  England, 
In  Hereford,  5  miles  S.  W.  from  Ledbury, 
population '837.  Morcle  Little  is  two  miles 
distant  from  the  foregoing. 

Mabco,  St,  a  river  of  East  Florida, 
Khich  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  81. 
40.  W.  Lat.  SO.  3.  N. 
'  Mabco,  §t,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val 
i  Dembna,  situated  on  an  eminence,  com- 
landing  a  fine  view  of  the  surrounding 
pountry.  Population  3000.  16  miles  W. 
^y  S.  of  Patti. 

Mabco,  St,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra.    Population  f200.     It  is  th« 


^ 


see  of  a  bishop^  and^  besides  the  estfad 
contains  two  good  churches.  5  miki 
of  Lecce. 

Marco,  Cape  St,  a  cape  on  the  i 
coast  of  Sardinia.  Long.  8. 35.  £.  Ul 
52.  N. 

Mabco,  Cape  8t,  a  cape  on  the « 
coast  of  SicUy.  Long.  13. 5.  £.  Lat  37.91 

Mabcolles,  a  town  of  France,  dcf 
roent  of  the  CantaL  Population  135Q^ 
miles  S.  W.  of  Aurillac. 

Mabcos,  St,  the  name  of  vaiioqi 
considerable  Spanish  settlements  dajp 
throughout  South  America. 

Mabcos,  St,  a  bay  on  the  oosstafi 
zil,  the  south-east  side  of  which  ii  fm 
by  the  island  of  Maranham.  It  is  bell 
^ur  and  Bve  leagues  wide,  but  its  1^ 
is  much  greater. 

Mabcouf,  St,  two  veir  small  uniiili| 
ed  islands  in  the  Rnglisn  channel,  si 
north  coast  of  France,  near  the  nortU 
extremity  of  Normandy.  i 

Ma  bcq,  a  small  river  of  the  NetheiU 
which  falls  into  the  Dendre,  not  &r  i 
Lessines. 

Maecus  Hook,  a  poet  villsge  fl| 
United  States,  in  Delaware  oonnty,  l| 
sylvania,  on  the  Delaware.  i 

Maboen,  a  village  and  pariah  of  I 
land,  in  Kent  Population  18114.  51 
N.  by  E.  of  Goudhurst.  J 

Mabbje,  el,  a  town  of  Egypt,  m 
in  a  thick  grove  of  palm  trees,  6 1 
N.E.  of  Cairo.  J 

Maboou,  an  island  of  Norway,  I 
Sound.     Long.  8.  56.  E.  Lat.  58. 14wl 

Mabdyk,  or  Mabdick,  a  viDi^ 
France,  department  of  the  North,  bsl 
Dunkirk  and  Graveiinea.  j 

Mabb,  a  small  island  near  the  wew 
of  Scdtland  Long.  5. 45.  W.  Lat.  56.^ 

Ma  BEAU,  a  town  of  France,  in  Ii 
partment  of  the  Loiret.     Population  I| 

Mabeb,  a  small  town  of  Yemen,  ia| 
bia,  capital  of  a  district,  88  miles  J 
Sana. 

Mabeb,  a  river  of  Sennaar*  in  M 
which'  appears  to  rise  from  the  asme  nui 
in  which  the  Angueah  loses  itself,  sni 
into  the  Tacazze,  about  156  miles  I 
the  junction  o£  that  river  with  the  Nil 

M^BEccHiA,  a  river  of  Italy,  wbic& 
among  the  Appennines,  and  &lls  laK 
gulf  of  Venice,  at  RiminL 

Marechaux,  Cape,  aoapeonthei 
coast  of  the  ishind  of  Hispanidla.  1 
73.  23.  W.  UU  18.  16.  N. 

Mabeckan,  an  island  in  the  Noftt 
cific  ocean,  and  one  of  the  southern  Kfl 
about  30  miles  in  length,  called  b] 
Russians  C/iimouckis,  Long.  152.  S 
Lat.  47.  5.  N. 

MABEQOBiAif .  one  of  the  Molucca  iJ 
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r^Aertll  niks  long,  and  6  bnod.  Long. 

r-'  JCtuuA,  atownofthefoatfaof  Indk» 
I  jpiiiim  of  the  Carnatic,   and   district  of 
r4UL  Long.  79.  35.  E.  Lat.  15.  16.  N. 
fr-f-fciiLtAC,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
■MtftfaeATeyron.    Population  1300. 
fllttiiiEfi,  a  river  of  Ncrth  America,  in 
iftmCory  of  the  Miasoiiri.    It  riaea  near 
I  of  White  riyer,  and  entero  the 
_^^  about  40  mfles  bdow  the  Mia- 
_  Althoogh  extremdy  crooked,  it  ia  a 
Irffw,  and  navigable  «50  milea,  to  its 
irce.    This  river  is  remarkable  fof 
Dtities  of  fish  with  which  it  aboun<)^^ 
I  tre  caught  and  salted. 
sxHA,  La,    the  name  given  to  a 


lake  of  Mareotia,  which  had  hnasaAj  be- 
oome  alraoet  dry,  has  received  a  oonfider* 
able  additional  supply  of  water. 

MAREsriKT.D,  a  parish  of  Ensdand,  in 
Sussex,  2i  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Uckfi^d. 
Population  1117. 

Maeetimo,  the  ancient  Hiera,  a  small 
island  of  the  Mediterranean,  belonging  to 
the  .Sgades  group,  and  situated  about  9U 
miles  from  the  west  coast  of  Sicily.  It  is 
about  12  miles  in  circumference,  and  con« 
aists  almost  entirely  of  barren  rocks,  tlui 
only  building  on  the  island  being  a  castle. 
Long.  18. 15.  £.  Lat  38.  4.  N. 

\Iargali.away,  a  river  which  riaea  in 
the  mountains  which  separate  Canada  firom 

^  Maine,  runs  southerly,  partly  in  Maine  and 

tia^  of  country  in  Italy," extending    partly  in  New  Homp^ire,  and  flows  into 
die  south-west  coast,  from  Leghorn    Umbfl^;og  kke.    This  is  the  head  branch 
tile  north,  as  far  as  Terracina  on  the    of  the  Androscoggin. 

"*  "  Maeoam,  a  village  of  Wales,   in  the 


litan  frontier.    Many  parts  of  it  are 
J,  snd  the  whole  affected  in  a  greater 
jd^;ree  with  the  malaria* 
AiEXoo,  a  large  village  of  the  Sardi- 
litates,  in  the  Milanese,  on  the  Bormi- 
It  cttnds  at  the  beginning  of  a  great 
^OQ  which  was  fought,  on  the  1 4lh  June 
,  die  memorable  battle  of  Marengo, 
I  the  French  under  tlie  command  of 
e,  and  the  Austrians  under  general 
The  battle  was  obstinately  contest- 
{Fnd  noon,  when  the  French  began  to 
sod  continued  retiring  till  six  in 
^evoung.    At  this  hour  they  were  join- 
'     the  corps  of  Dessaix,    when  the 
_  lallying,  began  a  new  attack,  and 
i  the  Austrians  n-om  their  position  with 
slaughter.    An  armistice    followed, 
i  terminated  in  the  peace  of  Luneville. 
saoo.    5  miles  8.  E.  of  Ales- 
_^  and  60  E.  by  8.  of  Turin. 
AiEHves,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
t  of  the  Lower  Charente,  situated  at 
tiDouth  of  the  Seudre.    It  carries  on  a 
I  traffic  in  salt,  wine,  and  brandy.   Po- 
4700.    25  miles  S.  of  Rochdle. 
MAEEOTis,  an  extensive  lake  of  Egypt, 
iihe  south  of  Alexandria,  running  paral- 
|to  the  Mediterranean,  so  as  to  leave  only 
strip  of  land  on  which  that  city 
ated.    On  the  east  it  is  separated  by 
of  land  equally  narrtw,  from  the 
p  ef  Aboukir ;  and  through  this  inter- 
be  space  flow*  the  canal  of  Alexandria. 
(Britiab  army,  during  the  siege  of  that 
made  a  cut  between  the  canal  and  the 
so  aa  to  cause  the  waters  of  the  one 
Rbv  into  the  other,  and  prevent  them 
xeaehing  Alexandria.    This  cut  still 
no  adequate  efforts  having 


in 
county  of  Glamorgan7  much  visited  by  tour- 
ists, on  account  of  the  beauty  of  its  situa- 
tion. Population  478.  7  miles  from  Hriton 
Ferry. 

Maroami,  a  town  of  JajMU,  in  theisUml 
•fSikoke. 

Mabganix,  a  town  of  Prussiatt  Poland, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Peculation 
1700.    38  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Bromberg. 

Maeoaeet,  St,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  Saguenay,  Long.  69.  36.  W. 
Lat  48. 90.  N. 

Margaebt's  at  Cliff,  St,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Kent,  5  miles  N.  £.  from 
Dover.    Population  481. 

Maegarbt's  Island,  a  low  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  captain 
TumbuU,  who  did  not  land,  however,  fear- 
ing an  attack  from  the  treacheroua  natives. 
Long.  143.  94.  W.  Lat.  90.  96.  S. 

Masgaeitt,  a  town  of  European  Turkey^ 
hi  Albania,  situated  about  two  miles  firon 
the  sea  coast.  It  is  said  to  occupy  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  Gytaiux,    PopulaUcm  6000. 

Maegaeitta,  an  island  in  the  Carrib- 
bean  sea,  on  the  coa8t«of  Gumana,  separated 
by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  eight 
leagifes  wide.  It  forms  a  government  se- 
parate from  that  of  Cumana,  and  dependent 
on  the  captain-general  of  the  Oaraccaa* 
The  island  is  about  30  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence. It  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in 
1498.  The  pearls  found  on  the  coasts  of 
this  and  the  nei^bouring  iale  of  Cubsugua, 
soon  rendered  it  famous,  and  the  fishery 
was  carried  on  at  the  expence  of  vast  num- 
bers of  Indians  who  lost  their  lives  in  the 
undertaking.  The  settlements  on  the  island 
having  excited  the  envy  of  the  Dutch,  they 
burnt  the  town,  which  had  arisen  on  the 


I  madcby  the  Turks  to  repair  it.    The  -    .^   ^    o      i.    i.  /•      * 

nurnce  »,  that  Alexandria  is  depend-  island,  together  with  the  fort  built  for  lU 

fer  a  supply  of  water  upon  rain,  or  defence.    So  fatal  a  blow  oouW  not  ff 

MMibraddsh  wells.    Thus,  however,  the  checking  its  prosperity.    The  natur 
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poultry  nted  there  becomes  nbso  a  nsatti 
for  the  joor,  who  sell  their  fowls  and  turld 
to  the  foreign  islands. 

This  island  has  lately  been  the  scene 
some  sanguinary  actions  between  the  insn 
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8o9  hoA  oondemned  ft  to  be  ftr  efec  only  a 
khguishing  establishment.  Instead  of  ve- 
getative earth,  it  is  covered  with  a  sandy 
ifarface  near  a  foot  in    thickness,  mixed 

with  hollow  and  rotten  madrepores.    Culti-  ^  

vation  holds  out  no  hopes.  The  whole  of  gente  and'the  Spanish  troops  under  gencj 
what  is  there  is  confinefl  to  a  few  plants  of  Morillo ;  the  latter  having  been  defeated 
eotton,  and  some  sugar  canes,  that  do  not  a  severe  battle,  was  obligal  to  retire  to  t] 
}>roduce  enough  for  even  the  consumption  adjacent  continent  The  chief  scene  of  th« 
of  the  island.  It  is  the  position  of  this 
island,  so  near  the  Spanish  settlements,  be- 
ing separated  from  Terra  Firma  by  a  strait 
ef  only  eight  leagues,  that  gives  it  its  pecu 


operations  was  near  the  port  of  ParopatJ 

Long.  6*.  and  65.  W.  Lat.  10. 66.  N.      | 

AIaroaritta,  Straits  of,  the  chann 

by  which  the  island  of  Margaritta  is  separa 


liar  importance,  and  would  render  it,  if  a    ed  from  Terra  Firma,  which  is  eight  leagu 


free  trade  were  established,  the  general  en< 
Crepot  of  Curaana,  Barcelona,  Caraccas, 
Gunira,  and  all  the  cities  of  the  interior. 
Throughout  the  whole  coast  of  Margaritta 
there  are  but  three  ports.  The  first  and 
principal  one  is  Pampatar,  to  the  east-south- 
least  ;  the  second,  called  Pueblo  de  la  Mar, 
is  one  league  to  leeward  of  the  preceding ; 
the  third  is  on  the  north  side,  and  therefore 
called  Fueblo  del  Norte,  the  village  of  the 
north.  At  each  of  these  ports  there  is  a 
"Village,  -the  most  important  of  which  is 
Pampatar.     It  is  there  that  all  the  fortiflca- 


broad.  It  is  not  navigable  invito  who 
breadth,  the  rocky  island  of  Codie  bcii 
between  it  and  the  continent,  leaTing  onl 
a  narrow  pass  of  two  leaguea,  which  is,  ho? 
ever,  seldom  dangerous,  owing  to  the  gem 
ral  calmness  which  reigns  in  this  part  of 
Carribbean  sea. 

Margate,  a  seaport  town  of  England, 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  north- 
ern extremity  of  the  coast  of  Kent.    I 
1724,  it  was  but  a  trifling  fishing  townl 
but  being  well  adapted  for  sea-bathing,  a 
being  otherwise  a  pleasant  summer  retii 


tions  deemed  requisite  for  the  defence  of   ment,  its  vicinity  to  the  metropolis  b^i 


to  attract  numbers  of  visitors,  who  wei 
desirous  of  spending  the  season  in  sucl 
agreeable  quarters.  New  buildings,  am 
other  conveniences,  were  required  to  ae 
comniodate  those  temporary  inhabitants,  a 
new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  trade  an^ 


■the  island  are  placed. 

The  capital  city  is  Assumption,  built  al- 
most in  the  centre  of  the  island.  There  are 
three  other  villages  which  bear  the  names 
of  the  vallies  where  they  are  situated  ;  that 

is  to  say,  the  Vallies  of  St  John,  of  Marga-  ^  ^ ^ 

ritta,  and  de  los  Rohfcs,  or  of  Oaks.     The    industry;  and  from  that'^ime  the  place  h^ 

whole  population  of  the  island  is  14,000    advanced  most  rapidly  in  wealth  and  imJ 

persons,  divided  inta  5500  whites,  2000    portance.    In  1787,  tne  harbour  was  m\ 

Indians,  and  6500  slaves  and  freetl  persons,    proved  by  act  of  parliament,  and  the  old 

-Cultivation  being  there  almost  nothing,  we    pier  cased  with  stone.    Various  other  imj 

'Cannot  speak  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabit-    provements  were  then  set  on    foot,  ami 

ants.      Their  principal  riches  are  in  the    are  still   going  on.      The    detached  vilj 

'pearl  fisheries  established  in  the  island  of   lage,  named  Lucas  Lane,  has  been  joinwi 

■  Coche,  in  the  middle  of  the  channel.    They    to  St  John's  by  a  continued  range  of  hand-| 

•  are  carried  on  by  the  Indians  of  Margarit-    some  buildings ;  and  a  new   and  elegtint 
ta,  who  are  obliged    to  transport  them-    town  has  sprung  up  to  the  south  of  ih€ 

•  uelves  there  and  work  in  the  fishery  during    former ;  and  the  buildings  are  still  inraanv 
three  months  of  the»year,  at  the  moderate    places  on  the  increase.    The  older  prtof 

» wages  of  one  real  each  per  day,  and  bread    '' .     i    •       ,       ... 

•  of  Indian  meal  for  their  only  support.   Five 

•  individiials  of  Margaritta  were  charged  in 

•  1803  with  these  fisheries,  which  afford  also 
-  a  number  of  turtles,  and  an  immense  quan- 
'tity  of  fish,    which    they  salt,  and  sell 

'  throughout  the  continent  and  neighbouring  has  been  built,  consisting  of  neat  and  cx- 
.  islands.  They  fabricate  at  Margaritta  those  cellent  modern  buildings.  Cedl-«]uare, 
'hammocks  of  cotton  whose  web  is  so  much    built  in  1769,  consists  of  several  spacioui 

superior  to  the  hammocks  manufactured  in    houses,  with  commodious  shops.    Hawlev- 

•  any  other  place.    They  also  make  cotton    square  is  also  a  uniform  range  of  handsome 
stockings  of  extreme  fineness,  but  too  dear    '  »    -  -»  .  .    _  .. 
to  be  any  thing  more  than  objects  of  luxury 
and  whim.    The  island  possesses  so  many 
parrots  and  other  curious  birds,  that  not  a 
Vessel  leaves  the  ports  of  Margaritta,  with- 

•  out  hating  a  little  cai^go  on  boartL    The 


the  town  stands  in  a  low  situation  along  the 
shore,  and  consists  of  a  number  of  small  and 
irregular  streets.  The  part  which  formcil 
the  village  of  St  John's  now  forms  the  high 
street.  From  this  the  land  rises  towards 
the  north  ;  and  on  this  slope  the  New  Town 


houses  J  but  Union-crescent,  opposite  Cecil- 
square,  is  by  far  the  most  elegant  and  regu- 
lar pile  of  buildings  in  the  place.  North  of 
the  town  is  a  place  calleil  the  Fort,  which 
formerly  had  a  master  gunner  and  sevcnl 
piecesof  ordnance;  buton  this  spot  NeptuIl^ 
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Mfoan  bu  been  Iniilt ;  and  ther6  is  still  a 
small  battery,  which  forms  an  ornament,  aa 
wdl  as  a  defence,  to  the  New  Town.  On 
the  opposite  hai,  north-eastward  of  the  New 
Toim,  stands  a  range  of  houses  called  Hoop- 
erVhiiJ.  The  church,  which  is  situated  on 
tk  top  of  the  hill,  south-east  of  the  town, 
is  a  spacious  building,  containing  several 
aodetit  sepalchnd  monuments.  Here  are, 
besdo,  phees  of  worship  for  Baptists,  Ca- 
thoBcs,  \7esleyans,  and  Huntingdonites ; 
lod  the  other  principal  buildings  are  the  as- 
nnUy-xooms,  the  theatre,  and  the  bathing-- 
noiBs.  The  assembly-rooms  are  in  Cecil- 
ifoare:  The  theatre  occupies  the  south- 
ed comer  of  Hawley-square.  The  bath- 
ii^-TDOQis  are  situated  near  the  harbour, 
on  die  western  side  of  the  High-street ; 
Aey  are  seven  in  number.  There  are 
dso  U  marble  warm-baths,  filled  fVom 
Ae  sea,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any 
temperature  on  a  short  notice.  For  the 
W&tofthe  poor,  a  general  sea-bathing 
islinBary  was  founded  in  1792,  and  opened 
in  1795.   It  is  at  ^Vestbrook,  is  a  neat  but 

elmilding,  and  liberally  supported. 
«kr  charities  are  the  draper's  hospi- 
H  vhid!  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  was 
Mtin  1709,  by  Michael  Yoakley,  a  Qaa- 
br-  Jo  1813,  a  free  school  was  established 
feflhcatrag  230  boys  and  170  girls,  on 
i^pkn  of  Lancaster  and  Bell.  Here  are 
•iwal  good  boarding  schools ;  and  for  the 
■HBement  of  visitors,  there  are  three  cir- 
^biting  libraries  fitted  up  with  great  ele-' 
P^  and  frequented  by  the  most  fashion- 
A  company.  Besides  the  amusements  of 
noHei,  &c.  the  vicinity  abounds  with 
^ttable  walks  and  rides,  and  the  company 
^c  frequent  excursions  by  water,  to 
M,  Dover,  and  other  places ;  and  with 
milstairs  and  Ramsgate  a  continual  inter- 
,^we  is  kept  up.  About  1 1  mile  soutb- 
wJtof  the  town,  is  Dandelion,  a  fine  rural 
^  eocompassed  with  wood,  and  formerly 
fcA  resorted  to  in  summer.  There  are 
teiy  other  &voimte  walks  ami  rides ;  but 
wt  atone  pier,  where  the  packets  or  hoys 
Jji  thdr  passengers,  is  the  most  fashion- 
pcpromowde.  This  pier  having  suffered 
|My  from  a  storm  in  January  14,  1808, 
^■Hi  awept  away  the  bathing-rooms,  and 
fKrftbe  High-street,  a  sum  of  L.5()00 
2J  granted  by  parliament  for  repairing  the 
Jj  The  inhabitants  in  1810  and  1812, 
gjBJbtaincd  the  consent  of  parliament  to 
,y*c  the  droits  and  pierage,  to  pay  the 
■"Btof larger  sums  borrowed  for  these 
■yymiepts ;  and  a  new  pier  was  deter- 
g*^  «pon,  on  the  suggestion  of  Mr 
yjw,  a  surgeon,  one  of  the  inhabitants 
gaiistown,  on  so  extensive  and  efficient  a 
2J»  «■  to  protect  the  town  from  the  in- 
**«C  the  sea.    The  whole  of  this  work 


know  completed  at  an  expenoe  oth.9(ffiW* 
and  the  promenade  has  a  handsome  rained 
and  inclosed  walk  on  it,  for  the  use  of 
which  the  company  pay  one  penny  per  day  ' 
each.  Margate  is  chiefly  supported  by  the 
numerous  visitors  which  resort  hither  in 
summer,  and  the  business  which  their  rem-  . 
dence  occasions.  It  carries  on  also  a  oonsi.^ 
derable  trade  in  com  and  fish  sent  to  the 
metropolis,  in  coals  imported  from  New- 
castle and  Sunderland,  and  in  timber,  iron^ 
tar,  tin,  and  hemp,  from  Memel  and  Riga. 
Since  the  invention  of  steam  vessels^  the 
town  has  wonderfully  increased,  in  order  to 
accommodate  the  vast  numbers  brought  bj 
this  expeditious  conveyance.  Six  steam 
packets  are  employed  in  the  summer  sea- 
son,  starting  two  eacb  day  from  Margate 
and  London,  entirely  supmeding  the  ori- 
ginal sailing  packets.  In  the  course  of  the 
summer  of  1819,  the  number  of  passengers 
carried  to  and  from  London  was  42^180  ; 
and  vessels  are  frequently  passing  to  and 
from  the  coast  of  Flanders.  Mai^te  is  e 
member  of  the  port  of  Dover,  and  subject 
to  the  same  jurisdiction.  It  is  governed  by 
a  constable  deputed  by  the  governor  of  Do- 
ver castle.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and 
Saturday,  which  are  well  supplied.  Popu- 
lation of  the  town  and  parish,  1268  houses ; 
1S08  families,  of  whom  S2S  were  employed 
in  trade  and  manufactures ;  and  6849  inha- 
bitants. 72  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Loudon. 
Long.  1.  23.  £.  Lat.  51.  23.  N. 

MARGEESEaA,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  Mysore.  Long.  77.  23. 
E.  Lat.  13.  65.  N. 

Margobabova,  a  town  of  East  Prussia, 
in  the  government  of  Gumbinnen,  on  the 
lake  of  Oleczko.    Population  1600. 

Margonin,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland. 
Population  1700.  40  miles  N.  by  £.  of 
Posen. 

Maroot,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  ia 
the  territory  of  the  Mississippi,  which  run» 
into  the  Mississippi,  Lat  35.  28.  N. 

Marguerite,  a  small  island  in  the  Me« 
diterranean,  on  the  south-east  coastof  France, 
belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Var,  op- 
posite to  Antibts.  It  is  uncultivated,  but 
contains  a  strong  castle,  used  as  a  state  pri- 
son, in  which  was  confined  for  a  time  *'  the 
man  with  the  iron  mask."  Long.  7.  3.  1* 
E.  Lat.  43.,  31.  9.  N. 

Marguerite,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Michigan,  Long. 
85.  34.  W.  Lat  44.  2.  N. 

Marouz RITES,  a  towii  of  France,  dem 
partment  of  the  Gard.  Population  2100. 
5  miles  N.  E.  of  Nismes. 

Marham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Nor- 
folk, 7^  miles  W.  by  N.  firom  Swaff^ham. 
Population  504. 

Mari,   Loch,   a  lake  of  Scotland,  ia 
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RoM^iblrB,  16  mfles  long,  and  from  1  to  9 
brood.    There  are  in  it  S4  Bmail  Islands. 

Maria,  a  town  of  South  America,  In 
New  Granada,  and  in  the  province  of  Car- 
thagena,  3d  leases  fh>m  Carrhagena. 

Maria,  a  missionary  settlement  of  the 
Jesuits,  m  Quito,  and  in  the  province 
of  Mainas,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  ri- 
ver Guallaga. 

Maria,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
mns  into  the  Mississippi,  Long.  90.  33. 
W.  Lat  37.  37.  N. 

Maria,  a  river  of  Honduras,  which  runs 
into  the  bay,  Long.  87.  15.  M^  Lat.  15. 
40.  N. 

Maria,  a  river  of  North  America,  which 
rises  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and,  after  a 
course  of  500  miles,  runs  into  the  Missou- 
ri, 54  miles  below  the  Great  Falls.  It  is 
about  200  miles  wide  at  its  mouth. 

Maria,  Cape  St,  the  south  point  of 
Portugal,  is  an  island  in  Long.  7.  47.  15. 
W.  Lat.  36.  55.  24.  N. 

Mart  A,  Cape,  an  island  on  the  north 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  the  gulf  of  Car- 
pentaria, about  7  miles  in  length,  north- 
east and  south-west,  and  from  1  to  4  miles 
in  broulth.  Cape  Maria,  its  northern  extre- 
mity, is  in  I^ng.  135. 53}.  E.  Lat.  14.  50.  S. 
Maria,  Van  Diimrk,  Cape,  the  north- 
west point  of  New  Zealand.  Long.  178. 
4S.  £.  Lat.  34.  30.  S. 

Maria  Creek,  a  river  of  the  western 
territory  of  America,  which  runs  into  the 
Wabash,  Long.  88.  W.  Lat.  88.  48.  N. 

Maria's  Island,  an  island  in  the  great 
Southern  ocean,  lying  off  the  east  coast  of 
Van  Diemen's  Land.  It  is  of  a  very  singu- 
lar form,  being  penetrated  by  two  deep 
bays,  on  opposite  sides ;  that  on  the  east 
side,  caUed  Oyster  bay,  is  safe  and  capacious. 
Part  of  the  east  coast  of  this  island  presents 
lofly  granitic  walls,  rising  300  or  400  feet 
perpendicularly  above  the  sea.  These  are 
penetrated  by  deep  caverns,  into  which  the 
sea  rolls,  with  a  nGt|se  resembling  distant 
thunder.  On  the  opposite  side  the  island 
declines  gradually  to  the  shore.  Here  the 
navigator  is  embarrassed  by  an  immense 
Quantity  of  sea-weed,  which  grows  fVom 
tne  bottom  of  the  sea,  Uy  the  height  of  S50 
or  300  feet,  and  covers  the  surface,  being 
borne  up  by  a  number  of  vesicles  full  of 
ftir.  Seals  abound  on  the  shore,  and  zoo- 
phytes are  extremely  numerous.  The  in- 
habitants wear  a  slight  covering  of  some 
animal's  skin  thrown  over  their  shoulders. 
They  are  of  a  lively  disposition,  but  treach- 
erous. Maria's  island  was  first  discovered 
by  Taam&n  in  164-2;  and  it  has  since  been 
visited  by  several  navigators.  Long.  143. 
529.  £.  Lat.  4S.  43.  S. 

Maria,  Port  St,  or  St  Mary's. — 
fie«  Puwrio  di  Santa  Maria, 


Maria^  Sahta,  «  river  of  Soath  Amai^ 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Dsiig 
which  enters  the  Bayano. — 8d,  A  nvki 
Venezuela,  which  enters  the  Portsgocfluj 
3d,  A  smsll  river  of  Brasil,  in  the  povfV 
of  Porto  Seguro,  which  eaters  the  dM 
Pledras. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  bay  in  the  gulf  of  Q 
lifomia,  on  the  coast  of  the  proriaoe  of  Q 
naloa,  between  the  rivers  Ciualoa  and  I 
Fuerte.  '  I 

Maria  de  Daribk,  St,  a  town  of  So^ 
America,  and  ci^ital  of  the  prorince  <if  l| 
rien,  on  a  river  which  runs  into  the  bsyj 
Panama.    Long«  78.  W.  LaC  8. 4.  N. 

Maria,  Santa,  a  cape  at  the  westd 
treraity  of  the  island  of  St  Domingoi-^ 
A  cape  which  forms  the  southi  ^it  \ 
entrance  into  the  river  Plata, 
of  Brazil. 

Maria,  Santa,  an  island  rituate 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
neiro,  between  the  city  of  this  name  ^ 
Punta  Negro. 

Maria,  Santa,  an  island  on  the  eom$t 
Chili,  at  the  mouth  of  the  entrance  tj 
Conception  bay.  It  is  about  4  miles 
length ;  and  there  are  on  it  many  wild 
and  hogs,  which  feed  on  the  wild 
that  cover  its  vallies.     Lat  37.  lU. 

Maria,  Santa  Fjb  ns,  a 
India,  in  the  province  of 
56.  58.  W.  Lak  S6.  48.S.— Anoi 
ment  of  Paraguay,  situate  on  the 
small  river,  running  south  into 
guay.     Long.  66.  54.  W.  Lat.  S8. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  numerous  other 
ments,  dispersed  Uiroughout  SouUi 
rica.    They  are  mostly  inconsideimblej 
sisting  of  scattered  families  of  Indians. 

Maria,  St,  a  small  fortress  and  Bei|l 
of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the  dndiy 
Genoa,  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Speszia. 

Maria,  St,  a  small  island  near  die  oi 
of  Chili.     Lat  37.  10.  S. 

Maria,  St,  a  settlement  o£  Brazil* 
the  government  of  Maranhao,  8  miles  li»i 
of  St  Felipe. 

Ma  RCA,  St,  a  settlement  of  Mexio^ 
the  province  of  Mechoacan,  3S  miles  & 
St  Luis  de  Potosi. 

Maria,  St,  a  town  on  the  west  oosfti 
the  island  of  Mindanao.    Long.  198. 
E.  Lat  7.  33.  N. 

Maria  Audrnhove,  St,  a  sroaDtowft 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  A 
Flanders,  with  2000  inhabitants.  16  ^ 
S.  of  Ghent 

Maria  db  Lruca,  a  small  town  4 
Naples,  in  the  Terra  di  Otranto,  dost  I 
the  promontory  of  Leuca,  S5  miks  S.  | 
W.  of  Otranto.  J 

Masiager,  a  small  seaport  of  I>eniiMd|| 
in  Nortli  Judandj  on  the  bay  called  Hi 
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^      FW.     Long.  10.  0,  15.  E.  Lat. 

Makii  Hoorfbef.ke,  St,  a  emill  town 
4lf  the  Ketlierknds,  in  the  province  of  East 
(faoders,  with  1700  inbabllants.  4  miles 
£.  S.  E.  of  Oadenarde. 

Mi£u  Magcioke,  St,  a  town  of  Naples, 
ID  lh«prorince  called  Terra  di  Lavoro.  Po- 
pnLickiQ  7000. 

MiiiikM,  or  Deera  Mariam,  a  town  of 
Abjsiois,  in  the  province  Of  Begemder, 
W  naki  S.  &  £.  of  Gond :ir. 

Mabuxa,  a  decayed  town  in  the  island 
IfCarsici,  16  miles  S.  of  Bastia. 

Mariana,  or  iMARiANNE  Islands.   See 
ijjidnmes, 

v>,Makiaka,  a  town  of  Brazil, 'situate  on 
is  Rio  del  Carmen.  It  is  a  small,  neat, 
pi  wtll-buiit  town,  containing  from 
pboo  to  7000  inhabitants.  Here  is  a 
for  the  etlucation  of  young  men  des- 
Ibr  the  church.  The  place  has  very 
trale,  and  dejiends  chiefly  on  the 
aad  farms  in  its  vicinity.  Miny 
^iaeeB  reiide  here,  whose  works  are  several 
.pipes  distant,  some  of  them  extending 
%4e  fiil^  of  Camargo,  situated  beyond 
4riBge  plain  which ^tre tell es  westward  from 
lll^canfios  of  the  city.     8  miles  E.  of  Vil- 

IJIaiiaxella,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the 
(li  LaToro^  near  Naples.     Popular 
1400. 

Vaiiakn'e  Islands,  three  small  islands 
"  ia  the  gulf  of  Mexico,    in  Lake 
between  five  and  six   miles  from 
coast  of  West  Florida ;  or,  as  it  is  now 
by  the  Americans,   the  territory  of 
Mi«issippi.    They  are  mere  banks  of 
'  deconted  with  sea- myrtle,  and  a  few 
tnees. 

was  las  Tres,  three  small  islands, 

off  the  shore   of  the  intendancy  of 

in    Mexico.      They  abound 

wood,  water,    salt-pits,    and    game, 

cause  them  to  be  fn^quentcd  by  the 

b  and  Amc'ilcan  whalers.  The  French 

Englidi  pirates  used  to  winter  in  them, 

taty  cruised  in  the  South  seas.     The 

cape  of  the  easternmost  island  is  in 

16' N.  Lat.  and   KUi'^  17'  W.  Long. 

were  named  Islands  de  la  Magdalen  a, 

;o de  Mendoza,  in  l.!i3'2,  and  are  oc- 

'y  visited   by   the  Spaniards  from 

fin*  the  flax  and  lignum  vita:  they 

*WAs  IsLAin>3j   three  islands  in  the 

>  Pacific  ocean,  occupying  a  space  of 

*  4^  miles.    The  raoht  •lorthern   and 

t  island  of  this   group    is   about   13 

^Iwig,  in  a  south-cast  by  east  and  north- 

*^  west  direction  ;  which  is  also  nearly 

r«w  iu  which  these  islands  seem  to  lie 

*«»diothtr:  its  highest  part  is  toWardi 

'«t.lT.  FAJiTL 


the  jBonth,   fVom  whence  it  gradually  do- 
scen.ls,  and  tcnninati^s  in  a  long  low  point 
(it  its  north-west  extremity.     A  small  low 
detached  islet,  and  a  rcTnark;ibly  steep  white 
cliffy  rock,  lie  off  this  point  of  the  island, 
whose  shorts  are  also  comjwsed,  but  parti- 
cularly  so  on  its  south-west  side,  of  steep 
white  rocky  cliffs :    the  same  sort  pf  sub- 
stance seemed  to  be  its  principal  component 
part ;  and,  although  in  some  places  it  was 
tolerably  well  coveretl  with  a  low  kind  of 
shrub,  yet,   u})on  the  whole,  it   presented 
but  a  dreary  and  unprodiiotive  scene.     The 
next  in  sisjanddirtctiou  is  Prince  George's 
island,  which  is  about  2t  miles  in  circuit; 
and  the  third,  or  southernmost,  is  about  9 
miles    round.      Between  Prince   George's 
and  the  north- westernmost  island,  is  a  pas- 
sage about  G  miles  widj,  with  soundings  of 
from    20  to    40    fathoms,    sandy   bottom. 
These  islan Jfe  wA'e  visito(l  by  V  ancouver  ; 
an<l  a   party  in  a  boat    having  landed  on 
Prince  George's  island,  found  the  soil  to  be 
of  a  sandy  nature,  on  which  the  most  valu-- 
able  protluction  was  ligimm  vita; ;  besides 
which,  was  an  almost  impenetrable  thicket 
of  small  trees  and  bui^hcs  of  a  thorny  na- 
ture, together  with  the  prickly  pear,   and 
some  pLmt3  of  the  orange  and  lemon  tribe, 
the  wliole   growing  as  close  to   the  vratet 
side  as  the  Avash  of  the  surf  would  permit. 
Some  of  the  lignum  vitoc  which  was  cut 
close  to  the  beacli,  and  brought  on  board, 
worked  up  full   eight  inchts  diameter  at 
heart ;  this  wood  was  very  ponderous,  of  a 
close  black    gtain,.   and    Oxtromely    hard. 
Many  birds  were  seen  ;  those  of  the  larger 
kind  were  hawks  of  several  sorts,   green 
parrots  with   yellow  heads,  paroquets,  pi- 
geons, doves,  and  a  variety  of  small  birds, 
many  of  which  were  of  beautiful  plumage  : 
pelicans,   gulls,    curlews,  terns,  and  sand- 
pipers, were  observed  ;  but  no  quadrupeds 
were  seen,  althouj^h  in  the  sand  on  the  bot- 
tom of  some  of  the  water-courses,  the  foot- 
ing of  an  animal  was  noticed,  and  supposed 
to  be  about  the  size  of  a  fox.     Many  turtle 
tracks  were  on  the  beach ;  and  nearly  100 
dead  manatee,  or  sea-cows,  were  lodged  at 
some  distance  beyond  the  present  range  of 
the  surf.     A  variety  of  (ish,  common  to  the' 
tropical  regions,  were  seen  in  great  numbers 
about  the  shores  :  amongst  these,  the  sharks 
were  very  bold  and  daring  ;  they  followed 
the  boats,  and  made  repeated  attempts  to 
catch  .the  oars,  in  which  one  of  them  at 
length  succeeded,  but  with  the  loss  of  five 
of  its  teeth,  which  were  left  in  the  blade 
of  the  oar.    A  few  snakes  and  guanoes  were 
also  seen;    and    some    of   the   latter  were 
very   good   eating.      No    traces  of  human 
visitors  were  j^crceived ;    though  on  shore 
some  drift  wood  was  found,  with  evident 
marks  of  it*  having  been  woi'ked  or  hewn 
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with  European  tools.  204  milet  E.  8.  E.  ^f 
Cape  St  Lucas.  Long,  of  anchoring  place^ 
253.  54.  £.     Lat.  21.  28.  N.  . 

Maeicaban,  one  of  the  smaller  Philip- 
pine islands^  near  the  south  coast  of  Lu9on. 
Long.  120. 56.  £.  Lat.  13.  52.  N. 

Makicaka^  an  island  of  Brazil^  on  the 
ooast  of  the  province  of  Todos  Santos.  On 
its  coasts  a  great  fishery  is  carried  on. 

Marie,  Cape  Dame,  the  westernmost 
point  of  tibe  island  of  St  Domingo,  which, 
with  Cape  St  Nicholas,  forms  the  entrance 
of  the  hay  of  Leogane.  Long.  74.  26.  W. 
Lat  18.  38.  N. — The  town  of  this  name, 
situated  on  the  cape,  is  on  the  north-west- 
ernmost part  of  the  south  peninsula,  8 
leagues  W.  of  Jeremie,  and  60  W.  qf  Port 


au  ranee. 

Maeie,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  ^n  the  Gave. 
Population  2600. 

Marie,  St,  a  tributary  of  the  Wabash, 
in  the  territory  of  Indiana. 

Marie  aux  Mines,  St,  or  Markirch, 
a  town  of  France,  department  of  the  Up- 
per Rhine,  divided  by  the  small  river  Laber 
Into  two  parts,  the  one  situated  in  Alsace, 
the  other  in  Lorraine.  Here  are  manufac- 
tures of  cotton  and  linen ;  on  a  smaller  scale 
of  thread,  caps,  and  leather.  Population 
4000.    14  miles  N.  W.  of  Colmar. 

Marikboe,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
Island  of  Zealand,  situated  near  a  large 
lake.    Population  700. 

Mariegalante,  an  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493, 
situated  between  Guadaloupe  and  Domini- 
ca. It  is  of  a  circular  form,  about  42  miles 
in  circumference,  and  is  so  covered  with 
wood  as  to  appear  nothing  but  a  large  forest. 
The  climate  is  pleasant.  About  half  of  the 
surface  consists  of  barren  mountains ;  the 
western  shore  is,  however,  flat  and  proper 
for  cultivation,  and  it  produces  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  sugar  cane.  It  was  first 
settlei  by  the  French  in  the  year  1647, 
fiK)m  whom  it  was  twice  taken  bv  the  Dutch. 
In  ^e  year  1691,  it  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish, and  again  in  the  year  1759,  but  re- 
stored to  the  French  in  the  year  1763.  It 
was  again  conquered  bv  the  British,  to- 
gether with  the  rest  of  tne  French  colonies, 
during  the  revolutionary  war  which  began 
In  1793,  but  was  afterwards  restored.  It  is 
ill  supplied  with  fresh  water,  and  is  exposed, 
like  ali  the  other  islands,  to  fUrious  hurri- 
canes. The  official  value  of  the  imports  in 
1810  waa  L.78S2.  Long.  61. 19.  W.  Lat. 
IS.  56.  N. 

Mariembero,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Baxony.  It  has  mines  of  silver,  iron,  vitriol, 
and  tin,  which  are  still  wrought,  though 
oonsiderably  declined.  Its  situation  is  ele- 
v«lad  10  tfic  be^ht  of  nearly  2000  feet. 


Population  2600.  95  miles  S.  W.  of  DJ 
den. 

Mariekburo,  a  town  of  West  Pros 
in  the  government  of  Dantzic,  on  the  ! 
gat.  The  town  itself  is  surroundecl  b 
rampart ;  but  has  on  the  outside  two  si 
urbs  and  an  old  castle,  formerly  the  n 
dence  of  the  grand  master  of  the  Teu to 
order.  Here  are  extensive  breweries  : 
distilleries ;  also  some  manufactures 
woollen,  linen,  leather,  and  cotton;  1 
these  are  hardly  sufficient  for  domestics 
sumption.  On  the  other  hand,  there  i 
brisk  traffic  in  the  export  of  com,  timb 
and  fish;  also  in  the  smaller  articlts 
quills  and  hogs'  bristles.  In  one  of  I 
suburbs  are  the  Muhlengraben,  or  tov 
mills,  a  curious  specimen  of  old  Gem 
hydraulics.  It  contains  7200  inhabiun 
partly  Lutherans,  partly  Catholics.  26  mi 
S.  S.  E.  of  Dantzic.  Long.  19.1.49. 
Lat.  54. 1.31.  N. 

MARIEN-THERESIENSTAnT.      ScC  Thil 

iienstadt. 

Marienwerder,  one  of  the  two  goTcr 
ments  into  which  West  Prussia  is  now  < 
vided.  It  consists  of  along  track  of  vt 
irregular  form,  lying  to  the  north  of  PoLn 
and  south  of  Pomerania,  and  the  govtr 
ment  of  Dantzic.  Its  area  is  6880  squs 
miles ;  its  population  302^000.  It  is  divii 
ed  into  the  nine  circles  of 
Marienwerder,  Michelau,  Deutsche  Kroi 
Calm,  Konitz^       Neuenburg, 

Thorn,  Kjiramin,    Christburg. 

In  appearance^  productions,  and  indeetl  i 
every  other  respect,  this  division  bca 
a  complete  resemblance  to  the  rest  i 
West  Prussia,  which  see  for  ferther  part 
culars. 

Marienwerder,  a  neat  townof  Tfei 
Prussia,  and  the  capital  of  a  government  sn 
circle,  stands  on  an  eminence  on  the  No^a 
about  3  miles  from  the  Vistula.  It  h: 
four  suburbs,  and  contains  5100  inbabi; 
ants,  having  increased  considerably  nn? 
1801.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  different  prc» 
vincial  courts  and  of  the  public  offices . 
government ;  it  has  also  some  manufacture 
of  woollens,  hats,  soap,  and  leather,  lu 
its  breweries  and  distilleries  are  much  nwr 
considerable.  43  miles  S.  of  Dantxic,  aii 
90  S.  W.  of  Kouigsberg.  Long.  18. 49. 55 
E.  Lat.  S3.  44.  15.  N. 

Mariexzell,  a  smaU  town  of  the  An^ 
trian  states,  in  Upper  Styria,  near  tlie  l-r 
ders  of  Austria  proper.  It  is  iusignlfi-^ri 
in  size,  but  oLsome  note  as  the  Loretro  J 
Austria.  The  crowds  who  resort  to  a  cha- 
pel here  are  immense,  being  said  to  awouni 
to  80,000  persons  annually,  and  the  votive 
offerings  made  to  it  were  formerly  of  pycit 
value.  Joseph  II.  suppressed  tneinstitu* 
tion^  seized  the  property^  tDdadd^itto 
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Miim,  Lks  Taois,  or  Notbc  Damb 
VI  u  Mcax,  a  town  of  France^  depart- 
m-nt  of  the  Months  of  the  Rhone.  Popu- 
Uiion  IdOOL  30  miles  S.  W.  of  Tarascon. 
Mauistaot,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the 
liie  Waa»,  where  the  river  Tida  issues 
from  it  It  his  1100  inhabitants,  and  is- 
the  daifiAux  of  the  province  of  Scaraborg. 
»)r!i3esS,W.ofOrebro. 

MiVtiTA,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
;s  Wtthington  county,  Ohio,  situated  on  a 
pniosoli  formed  by  the  Muskingum  and 
<«^K)riTers.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  the 
«t  j(,  sxne  of  the  settlers  having  established 
ti  iHtlves  in  1787 ;  but  its  progress  has 

h :  realised  the  sanguine  hopes  of  its  pro- 
/::^^  It  is  liable  to  an  annual  overflow, 
r  iQcoovcnienoe  which,  fW>m  its  situation. 
It  rwnediablft.  Ship-building  commenced 
1]  rein  1  SCO;  but  was  checked,  in  conse- 

ntnoe  dT  the  interruption  of  commerce 
■.':  :j  took  place  after  the  year  1806.  It 
<'*naiDss  court-house,  a  jaO,  two  places  of 
T>rvLip,  about  20  warehouses,  and  90 
dreTjsgs.  159  miles  K.  B.  of  Lexington, 
Ui  S.  of  Pittsburgh  by  land,  and  17« 
Sr  wta.  Long.  81. 19.  \V.  Lat.  39. 30.  N. 

MiucTTA,  a  township  of  the  United 
Sates,  In  Lancaster  county,  Pennsvlvania, 
(0.  iLe  east  bank  of  the  Susquehannah.  Also 
I  tmmship  of  Onondaga  county.  New  York. 

Mabigliako,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
T«na  di  Lavoro.  It  is  well  built,  has  three 
\'iiAsome  diurches,  and  5500  inhabitants. 
U  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Naples 

MiUGXAKE,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
wat  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Popu- 
!i->a  1600.    14  miles  W.  of  Aix. 

Maugkano,  or  Malegnano,  a  town  of 
lastriiD  Ibdy,  in  the  province  of  Milan,  si-> 
tciied  on  die  Lambro.  Population  4000. 
iuHtsW.N.W.  ofLodi. 

5L&2IGKT,  a  town  of  France,  department 
"^b  Mancfae.  Population  3800.  6  miles 
V.QfStLo. 

Mamgny,  a  town  of  France,  department 
^  the  Stone  and  Loire,  not  far  from 
tb?  Loire.  Population  2500.  13  miles 
J.W.ofChaiolIes. 

Maiigokdok,  a  town  on  the  west  coast 
v  the  island  of  Lucon.    Long.  123.  20,  £. . 
L.:.13.8.N. 

Maiigot,  a  settlement  and  parish  of  the 
v\^af  Mtftiniooj  situated  on  the  north- 

Maiiguitab,  a  small  village  of  the  Ca- 
~- J,  m  the  gulf  of  Cariaco,  situated  be- 
t^t^Ciimana  and  Cariaco,  amid  planta« 
ut!  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 

MAttHABAo,  a  town  on  the  east  coast 
d  Uindiiiao.    Long.  128. 12.  £.    L^k  8. 


%  river  of  Bmil,  wnidh  fnbB 
itito  th«  Atkngc,  Long.  44. 40.  W.  Ltt  t. 
25.  S. 

»  Mabiw,  Cul  Dt  SaC|  si  settlement  md 
parish  of  the  island  of  Martinioo,  situat* 
on  the  north-west  coast 

Mabina,  a  village  of  Kaarta,  in  Western 
Africa,  15  mites  N.  of  Kemmoo. 

Mabindugbba,  or  Mabikdiqub,  one  of 
the  Philippine  i^ndft,  about  60  miles  in 
eircumferetice,  near  the  south  coast  of  Lu« 
fon.  30  miles  N.  £.  of  Mindoro.  Long. 
121.  51.  E.  Lat  13. 29.  N. 

Mabingues,  a  town  of  Franee,  depart** 
ment  of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  It  has  mana« 
factures  of  leather,  and  trades  in  com.  Po« 
pulation  3800;    14  miles  N.  W.  of  Thiers. 

Mabino,  Sa,n,  or  St,  a  very  small  but 
independent  republic  in  the  north-east  of 
Italy,  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  Pftpal 
dominions.  Its  territory  consists  only  of  a 
mountain  2000  feet  in  height,  vnth  a  small 
track  lying  along  its  base;  the  superficial 
extent  of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  40 
square  miles.  It  contains  pasturage,  and 
produces  wine  and  fruit  Tnis  petty  state 
boasts  an  existence  of  many  centuries,  hav* 
ing  been  formed  by  persons  successively 
fixing  their  abode  there,  and  forming  a  se« 
parate  state,  which,  at  diflbrent  periods,  made 
additions  to  its  small  territory  by  purdiase. 
It  appears  to  have  taken  its  name  fVom  its 
founder.  In  the  16th  century  it  assisted 
the  pope  against  Malatesta,  governor  or 
ruler  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Riminf,  and 
received  in  recompence  from  his  hollnese 
three  small  castles,  and  the  village  of 
Piagge.  This  was  the  epoch  of  its  chief 
prosperity.  At  present  it  is  reduced  to  its 
ancient  bmits.  In  1739,  at  thereauest  of 
some  of  its  inhabitants,  cardinal  Alberoni 
subjected  it  to  the  pope,  who,  however,  con« 
sented  to  restore  it  to  its  fbmfer  freedom. 
Bonaparte,  on  entering  the  Papal  dominions^ 
in  February  1797,  sent  a  deputy  to  theire* 
public,  oflering  it  an  increase  of  territory^ 
^hich  was  declined.  They  receivoi,  how* 
ever,  a  present  of  four  pieces  of  cannon  from 
Bonaparte,  and  soon  after  new  modelled 
their  government,  in  conformity  to  that 
which  then  existed  in  France,  giving  it 
more  of  a  democratic  form.  It  is  governed 
by  its  own  laws,  and  acknowledges  the  nope 
only  as  protector.  The  population  ox  tne 
whole  town  and  country  is  7000. 

Mabino,  San,  the  capital  of  the  pr6c^« 
ing.  It  stands  on  the  side  of  the  mountain^ 
and  there  is  only  a  single  road  which  con- 
ducts to  it.  It  contains  6^000  inhabitants,  and 
has  5  churches,  3  convents,  and  3  small 
castles,  besides  other  fortifications.  About 
12  miles  Sr  W.  of  RiminL  Long.  12.  24. 
£.  Lat  42. 56.  N. 

Mabino^  i^  small  town  sad  pM(^  M 
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Ittly,  Id  th«  Sutes  of  the  Chnrohp  about  13  • 
miles  S.  £.  of  Rome. 

Marion^  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  Mississippi  territory.  Populatioji 
in  1816,  1015.  The  slaves  amounted  to 
686.     Altogether  to  1701. 

Marion^  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  north-east  part  of  South  Carolina. 
Pmmlation  8884^  including  2771  slaves. 

5iARioN,  a  town  of  the  United  States^ 
and  capital  of  Twigg  county,  Georgia. 

Marion  and  Crozet's  Islands,  four 

islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  discovered  by 

.  captains  Marion  and  Crozet,  French  ^navi- 

satorsy  in  1772,  by  whom  they  were  called 

.   Cavern  island,  situated  in  long.  32.  11.  £. 

iat;  46. 45.  S.  Bold  island,  Possession  island, 

•  and  Arid  island.  They  were  afterwards 
seen  by  captain  Cook  in  1776,  who  called 
them  auer  their  first  discoverers. 

Marion  Hill,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Henrico  county,  Virginia* 

Mariotte,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  the  Tidno,  on  the  Lake 
Agno,  5  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Lugano. 

Marioua,  a  settlement  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Rio  Negro,  125  miles  W.  of  Fort  Rio  Ne- 
gro.— There  is  also  a  river  of  this  name 
which  enters  the  Orinoco^ 

Maripifi,  one  of  the  smaller  Philip- 
pine islands,  20  miles  S.  E.  of  Masbate. 

Mariquita,  a  city  of  South  America,  in 
New  Granada,  which  was  formerly  rich, 
and  celebrated  for  its  productive  mines  of 
gold  and  silver.  These,  however^  having 
been  long  abandoned,  its  population  is  re- 
duced to  300.  It  has  a  good  parish  church, 
and  several  other  edifices.    80  miles.  S.  of 

*  Santa  Fe.    Long.  74..  6.  W.  Lat.  5.  16.  N. 

Maritico^  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Carthagena,  which  runs 
into  the  Spanish  Main,  Long.  76.  42.  W. 
Lat.  8.  5»  N. 

Marival,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Lot.     Population  900. 

Marivelas,  or  MAuivELf.E  Bay,  a  bay 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Lucon, 
well  sheltered  from  all  winds  except  "from 
■outh  to  south-east,  llie  bottom  is  clean, 
•tiff  mud  or  clay,  with  sufficient  depth  of 
water  for  vessels  of  any  size.  It  takes  its 
name  from  a  small  island.  Long.  120.  24. 
E.  Lat.  14.  30,  N. 

Marivelas,  or  Marivelle,  one  of  thfe 
gmaller  Philippine  islands,  with  a  village  on 
it  of  the  same  name,  consisting  of  about  40 
houses.  These  are  built  of  bamboo,  cover- 
ed with  leaves,  and  raised  about  four  feet 
fh>m  the  ground.  The  floor  of  these  houses 
is  also  made  of  small  bamboos,  which  do 
.  not  touch  each  other,  and  which  give  them 
the  appearance  of  bird  cngcs.  The  mode  of 
ascending  them  is  bv  a  ladder ;  and  pe- 
fmM9  8ta^«.that  all  the  materials  of  which 


tho  house  is  f ormed,  would  hardly  rv 
200  pounds.  The  i^od  was  invtuleti 
the  Moors  in  ITSO,  who  destroyed  i\\t  y 
lage,  and  made  slaves  of  all  the  Indi; 
they  CQuld  lay  hold  of.  Since  this  peri 
the  inhabitants  have  never  appUcd  toj 
sort  of  industry;  and  they  are  conscqm 
ly  wretchedly  poor. 

Mariupol,  a  town  of  European  Ru5« 
in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav  on  i 
«ea  of  Azoph,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kulmi 
Population  2000.  140  miles  S.  £.  of  £1 
terinoslav. 

Marizza,  or  Marissa,  the  angent  / 
bna,  a  large  river  of  European  Turkey, 
Romania,  which  has  its  source  in  the  B 
kan  or  II emus  mountains,  passes  by  Phi 
popoli,  Adrianople,  and  TrajanopoU,  £ 
discharges  itself  by  two  mouths,  into  a  b 
of  the  Archipelago,  called  the  gulf  of  £n 
The  plains  on  its  banks  are  in  general  fi 
tile.  In  its  course,  it  receives  the  vaiii 
of  various  rivers,  little  known  in  Europe. 

Mark,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Scsk 
set,  6  miles  S.  W.  by  S.  from  Axbridj 
Population  991. 

Mark,  a  county  of  Germany,  in  t 
Prussian  province  of  Westphalia,  bound 
on  the  north  by  the  principality  of  Mu 
ster,  and  on  the  south  and  west  by  ( 
duchy  of  Berg.  It  is  about  67  miks  Iq 
and  45  broad,  has  a  superficial  exttU 
about  667  square  miles,  and  coiitai 
1 32,000  inhabitants.  It  is  traversed  by  i 
veral  rivers  and.streanas,  of  which  the  Lip 
and  the  Roer  are  the  most  consiiknb 
The  latter  was  rendered  navigabk  in  17' 
and  divides  the  county  into  two  parts,  t 
nortliern  called  the  Helweg,  and  the  soul 
em  called  the  Sauerland.  The  fonneris 
large  and  fertile  level,  having  good  ox 
dows  and  arable  land,  in  which  are  cul 
vated  all  kinds  of  com,  b'guminous  plan 
rape  and  turnip  seed,  and  flax  and  W 
The  southern  division  is  bleak,  rugged,  a 
barren ;  but  the  mountains  yield  coal,  in 
lead,  copper,  and  occasionally  siher  ft 
In  1806,  this  county  fell  into  the  haDd^ 
the  French ;  but  in  1814,  on  the  ^ 
Bonaparte,  it  was  restored  to  Prussia.  Tl 
chief  town  is  Hamm. 

Mark,  St,  or  St  Marcos,' a  jurisdi 
tion  and  town  in  the  west  part  of  the  islai 
of  St  Domingo.  The  jurisdiction  contiii 
four  parishes.  The  town  is  situated  at  tl 
head  of  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  in  tl 
bight  of  Leogane.  The  bay  i&  formed  b 
Cape  St  Mark  on  the  south,  and  Moor 
an  Diable  on  the  north."  The  town,  thoBg 
small,  is  reckoned  the  picasanlest  in  tJ 
island ;  and  its  commerce  is  considmbit 
41  miles  N.  W.  of  Port  au  l^rince,  find  2: 
S.  W.  of  Caiie  Francois.  Long.  T?.  U.  W 
Lat.  19.4.  N. 
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Vainr,  a  nmll  isUmd  of  the  ^Tether- 
Uadi,  lathe  Zoyder-Zee,  oontaining,  with  a 
riBi^  W  iahabituits.     10  miles  £.  of 

AlUltOnlD* 

MauT  BoswoETH.    See  Botworth, 

MiuiT  DsEPiNOy  a  market   town   of 

Ei^Ind,  in  the  county  of  Ldnooln,  situated 

on  the  river  Welland.  It  is  an  ancient  town, 

andintuidifiiereutlv  built.  Near  it  is  a  vale 

of  gieit  extent,  and  the  deepest  in  all  this 

loir  floaatrj,  whence  the  town  is  supposed  to 

ht^  tden  the  name  of  Deeping.    Market 

en  Tbanday.  Population  1220.  86  miles  N. 

«f  toodoD.  Long.0. 18.  W.  Lat.  52.  42.  N. 

MiaiKT  DaAYTON,  a  market  town  of 

ED|IiDd,  lo  the  oouKty  of  Salop,  situated 

A  tbe  river  Fern,  which  falls  iuto  the  Se- 

vra.  It  is  aneat  town,  and  of  late  the  bnild- 

iazihate  been  generaUy  improved.    The 

eftsKfawis  erected  in  the  reign  of  king  Ste<p 

phfn,  aad  there  are  here  besides  two  chapels 

of  the  Wcdeyau  and   Calvinistic   Metho- 

dsts.  Here  is  a  free  sdiool,  endowed  in  the 

mgQ  of  queen  Mary.     In  the  town   are 

t«o  piper  manufactories,  and  two  horse  hair 

muu&etorics.  Market  Drayton  is  governed 

by  a  taayor   and  two    head   constables. 

Pi«pa!ition  3S70.     Market  on  Wednesday, 

I  fmt  com  market,  and  on  Saturday.     1 1 

mte  S.  E.  of  Whitchurch,  and  154  N.  W. 

tfXoadon.  Long.  2. 29.  W.  Lat.  52. 55,  N. 

MiacET  East,  a  parish  of  England,  in 

Kottioglamshife,  2  miles  N.  W.  from  Tux- 

fbrd.    Population  589. 

Maiket  Habborocgii.     See  JSarbo-* 

MitiET  Jkw.    See  Marazion. 

Makict  Lavtvgton.    See  Lavingion. 

MiiiBT  OvBBTON,  a  parish  of  England, 
b  Radandshiie,  5  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Oak- 
bm.   Population  387. 

Market  Raisin,  a  market  town  of  Eng« 
had,  ia  the  ooanty  of  Lincoln,so  called  from 
tft  exeelleot  market,  and  from  standing  on 
ifte  rirer  Raidn.  In  the  church,  the  win- 
iswiof  the  embattled  tower  are  of  a  peculiar 
fsxm^  stmilsr  to  those  of  Yarborou6:h  and 
Lenth.  Besides  the  church,  there  is  a  Roman 
('•ibdic  chapel,  a  Methodist  meeting- 
boQse^  a  small  free  school,  and  an  hospital 
frrfoor  poor  men.  The  town  is  sometimes 
c^  East  Raisin.  West  Raisin  is  a  smaJl 
pt-cp,  tbout  2  miles  lower  down  the  same 
ri»er.  and  Middle  Raisin  lies  between  them, 
thrket  on  Tuesday.  Population  964.  144 
^:lei  N.  of  London.  Long.  0.  19.  W. 
Uti3.3S.N. 

Maseet  Weighton,  a  market  town  of 
^>i3A^,  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire, 
f^tnl  tt  the  western  foot  of  the  Wolds, 
•^  tJie  road  from  York  to  Hull,  and  having 
:  narigabte  canal  to  the  Humber,  from 
•■•itib  the  town  has  derived  great  beneiit. 
rU  town  eon&ists  chiefly  of  one  long  street. 


with  a  ftw  minor  streets  branching  from  it. 
It  is  rapidly  increasing  in  its  buildings,  and 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  improving  town.  The 
air  is  healthy,  and  the  roads  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood good.  The  church  is  an  old  heavy 
structure,  the  interior  of  which  has  of  late 
been  greatly  ornamented.  The  wooden 
spire  has  been  also  taken  down,  and  an  ad- 
dition made  to  the  height  of  the  tower.  A 
chapel  for  Methodista  has  also  been  lately 
erected.  Population  1508.  Market  on  Wed- 
nesday, chiefly  for  corn.  188  miles  N.  of 
London.   Long.  0.  .40.  W.  Lat.  53.  52.  N. 

Mabkpieli),  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Leicester,  7  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from 
Leicester.     Population  907. 

Mabkinch,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire,  of  an  irregular  figure,  and  compre- 
hending 7000  acres.  Population  3981. — It 
is  also  the  name  of  a  village  in  the  above 
parish,  10  miles  S.  W.  of  Cupar,  and  con- 
taining 700  inhabitants. 

MARKiscii-FaiEDLAND,  a  town  of  West 
Prussia,  15  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Deutsche- 
Crou.    Population  200U. 

Marb-Lissa,  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian states,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  on  the  Queiss. 
Population  ISOO.    15  miles  S.  £.  of  Gorlitz. 

Markolsheim,  a  town  of  France,  in  Al- 
sace, with  1500  inhabitants.  32  miles  8.  £• 
of  Strasbui^. 

Mark's  Islands,  St,  several  small 
islands  on  the  north  coast  of  France,  about 
10  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Cape  Barfleur. 

Marks,  Lake  of,  or  Shibkah  el  Low- 
deah,  a  considerable  lake  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis,  about  60. 
miles  long,  and  18  broad.  It  contains  a 
number  of  islands,  which,  as  well  as  the 
adjacent  country,  are  well  stocked  with  date 
trees.  It  is  supposed  by  Dr  Shaw  to  be 
the  Palus  Tritonis  of  the  ancients.  Toser 
is  the  chief  town  on  the  lake,  and  lies  near 
its  southern  extremity.  ' 

Markt-buroel,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria, 
in  the  circle  of  the  Rezat.  Population  1400. 

Marlais,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Peny- 
brokeshire,  which  falls  into  the  Culbeth. 

Marlborough,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Wilts,  situated  on 
the  river  Kennet,  and  on  the  great  road 
from  London  to  Bath  and  Bristol.  It  con- 
sists chiefly  of  one  broad  handsome  street, 
with  piazzas  extending  nearly  th^  whole 
length  of  the  more  elevated  side  of  it.  An- 
other street  lies  between  the  bridge  and 
guildhall,  and  a  few  smaller  ones  to  the 
north-east  of  the  main  street.  The  houses 
are  irregularly  built,  some  of  brick  or  stone, 
but  the  most  part  of  wood,  covered  with 
tiles  in  the  manner  of  flsh  scales.  By  an 
act  of  parliament,  no  person  is  allow^  to 
thatch  buildings  within  the  town,  which 
has  often  severely  suffered  by  fir^    Tlip 
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d  ehambles,  or  meat  market,  which  occtt- 
kxl  the  ecu  ire  of  the  High«Btreet,  have 
een  removed^  and  a  handsome  market 
"ected  near  the  site,  over  which  are  spa- 
ous  school  rooms  for  the  education  of  100 
Dys,  and  the  like  number  of  girls,  on  the 
'Stem  of  Dr  Bell.  At  the  eastern  extre- 
lity  of  Che  High-street  stands  the  guild- 
ill,  recendv  erected.  It  is  supported  on 
llars^  which  inclose  a  convenient  space  for 
le  cheese,  butter,  ft-uit,  and  corn  market, 
hove  are  the  council  chamber,  a  convenient 
^ions-hall,  and  elegant  asssembly-rooms. 
fear  it  is  the  old  church  of  St  Mary  the 
irgin,  which  displays  various  styles  of 
-chitecture.  It  is  celebrated  for  the  re- 
tains of  a  Sasoa  arch,  under  the  west  wall 
f  the  tower.  It  is  nearly  entire,  and 
eautifttlly  sculptured.  This  church  has 
so  a  good  library.    St  Peter  and  St  Paul's 

at  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  High- 
reet,  and  is  an  elegant  structure,  adorned 
y  a  lofty  tower,  with  battlements  and  pin- 
scles.  The  interior  is  handsome,  and  eon- 
lins  a  newly  erected  organ,  the  gift  of  a 
beral  and  spirited  inhabitant  of  the  town, 
esides  these  two  parish  churches,  there 
e  in  the  town  several  meeting-houses  for 
issenters,  and  an  excellent  free  grammar 
;hool,  founded  by  Edward  VI.  which  is 
idowed  with  ample  revenues.  The  late 
urah,  duchess  of  Somerset,  founded  soho- 
irships  at  Brazen  Nose  college,  Oxford, 
tid  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  for 
le  benefit,  of  persons  educated  at  this 
:hool.  The  prison,  which  serves  as  a 
lunty  brideweU  and  a  town  jail,  is  a  large 
nd  commodious  building.  Marlborough 
ad  formerly  a  castle,  where,  in  the  year 
267,  a  gredt  council  of  the  nation  met, 
lid  passed  a  body  of  laws,  still  known  by 
lie  name  of  the  Marlborough  statutes.  It 
)  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  justices,  twelve 
Idermen,  and  twenty-four  burgesses.  It 
snds  two  members  to  parliament,  theri^ht 
f  election  being  vested  in  the  corporaUon 
nly.  The  earl  of  Aylesbury  is  the  patron. 
Population  2709.  Market  on  Saturday.  74 
liles  W,  of  London.  Long.  1.  43.  W. 
At.  51.  25.  N. 

MARLBORouai|»  a  parish  of  England,  in 
)evonshire,  S  miles  from  Kingsbridge. 
Population  1353. 

Mablbokouoh,  a  county  of  the  United 
itates,  in  the  north-east  part  of  South  Ca- 
olina,  25  miles  long,  and  19  broad.  Po- 
ulation  4966,'  including  1709  slaves. 

MARLBORoufSHy  %  towuship  of  the  Unit- 
i  States,  in  Cheshire  county.  New  Hamp- 
bire.  Population  1142. — iid,  A  township 
f  Windham  county,  Vermont.  Population 
245.— 3d,  Of  Middlei^ex  county,  Massa- 
husctts.  Population  1674.— Uh,  Of  Ilart^ 
ord  comity^  Connecticut.    Population  7:?0. 


— 5th,  Of  Ulster  county.  New  York,  on  tlie 
Hudson.  Population  1964.— 6th,  Of  MonU 
gomery  county,  Pennsylvania.  Population 
672. — 7  th,  Of  Delaware  county,  Ohio. 

Marlborough,  East  and  West,  two 
townships  of  the  United  States,  in  Chester 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Population  1046 
and  917. 

Marlborough,  New,  a  township  of  the 
United  Sutes,  in  Berkshire  county,  Maasa- 
chosetts.    Population  1832. 

Marlborough,  Lower,  a  town  of  the 
United  States,  in  Calvert  county,  Maryland, 
on  the  Patuxent.  It  consists  of  60  houaes. 
24  miles  S.  £.  of  Washington. 

Marlborough,  Uiter,  a  town  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  capital  of  Prince 
George's  county,  Maryland,  situated  on  the 
Hatavisit,  a  principal  branch  of  the  Patux« 
ent.  It  contains  120  houses.  J29  mileft 
S.S.W.  ofBalUmore. 

Marldon,  a  village  of  England,  in  De- 
vonshire, lying  near  the  coast,  5  miles  N.  £• 
by  £.  from  Totness.    Population  373. 

Ma  RLE,  a  town  of  France^  departmeni 
of  the  Aisne,  on  the  Serrc.  Population 
1600.     106  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Paris. 

Marlow,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Cheshire  county.  New  Iluropshire.  Po* 
pulation  556. 

Marlow,  Great,  a  borough  and  market 
town  of  England,  in  Buckinghamshire,  si- 
tuated near  the  banks  of  tlie  Thames.  It 
consists  of  two  principal  streets,  in  the  fomi 
of  a  T,  and  three  smaller  ones.  The 
church  is  a  large  and  ancient  building,  with 
a  wooden  tower  and  spire,  bnUt  in  1627. 
It  contains  a  number  of  monumental  in- 
scriptions. Part  of  the  ancient  rectory- 
house  still  remains.  The  market-house  is 
an  elegant  building.  Here  are  two  charity 
schools,  founded  in  1624,  and  six  alms- 
houses. Over  the  Thames  here  is  a  good 
wooden  bridge,  erected  by  subscription  ia 
1798,  in  place  of  the  very  old  one,  which 
had  gone  to  decay.  The  principal  trade 
of  Great  Marlow  consists  in  coals  and  tim-« 
her,  whieh  are  sent  down  the  Thames. 
Great  quantitiesof  meal  and  maltare  brought 
from  High  Wycomb.  The  manufactures 
of  the  town  are  paper  and  black  silk  laoe. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  the  Temple 
Mills,  large  works  for  the  manufacture  of 
copper,  brass,  and  iron  wire ;  also  mills  for 
making  thimbles,  and  for  pressing  oil  and 
rape  sc«d.  Marlow, though  not  incorporated, 
sends  two  members  to  parliament.  The 
number  of  voters  is  220.  Market  on  Satur- 
day. Population  2799.  31  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
London.    Long.  0.  46.  W.  Lat.  51. 34.  N. 

Marlow,  Little,  a  parish  one  mile  dis- 
tant from  Grest  Marlow,  containing  730 
inhabltaivts. 

Marlstrand,  an  island  on  th?  louth** 
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yiAet  com!  of  Sweden,  in  the  North  lea. 
IjODg.  11. 29w  £.  Lat  57.  53.  N. 

Marly,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Aisne,  on  the  Oise.  Population 
1000.    6  miles  E.  of  Guise. 

Marlt-le-Roi,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  about  5 
miles  N.  of  Versailles,  and  10  W.  of  Paris. 
It  had  a  magnificent  castle  and  gardens, 
which  were  destroyed  during  the  revolution. 
Abont  a  mile  distant  from  the  town  is  the 
famous  Machine  de  Marly,  a  great  and  com- 
plex wooden  structure,  by  means  of  which 
the  waters  of  the  Seine  are  raised  to  a  great 
height,  to  be  conducted  in  aqueducts  to 
Versailles.    Population  1200. 

Mark AGNAc,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
mcnt  of  the  Cantal.  Population  1900.  3 
miles  £.  of  Aurillac 

Mark  AND  B,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  situated 
OD  the 'Garonne.  It  has  manufactures  of 
coarae  woollens  and  leatlier,  and  carries  on 
a  brisk  traffic  in  wine  and  brandy ;  also  in 
tobacco  and  leather.  Population  6100.  34 
miles  S.£.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Marmarosch,  a  county  in  the  north- 
east of  Hungary,  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Transylvania,  and  on  the  north-east  by  Ga- 
lieia  and  the  Bukowine.  Its  area  is  3770 
square  miles;  its  population  115^000.  It 
is  an  extremely  hilly  district,  being  traversed 
in  Tsrious  directions  by  the  Carpathian 
mountains.  There  are,  however,  some  level 
and  pretty  fictile  tracks  along  the  Theiss, 
which  has  its  rise  in  this  province.  The 
quantity  of  com  raised  is  small,  and  the  in- 
habitants chiefly  subsist  by  their  numerous 
flocks  of  sheep,  by  the  sale  of  forest  timber, 
and  by  the  great  salt  mines  of  Rhonaszek 
and  Szigeth.  Some  precious  stones,  parti- 
cularly the  rock  crystal  called  the  Hunga- 
rian diiamond,  are  found  here.  The  chief 
town  is  Szigeth. 

Masxe,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Seine  and  Mame.    Population  1 100. 

Mabmionac,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Marmora,  an  island  in  the  small  sea 
(called  firom  it  the  Sea  of  Marmora),  which 
ues  between  the  Dardanelles  to  the  west, 
and  the  canal  of  Constantinople  to  the  east. 
It  is  about  30  miles  in  circumference.  60 
miles  S.  W,  of  Constantinople. 

Maruorice,  a  seaport  of  Anatolia,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
bay,  nearly  opposite  to  the  island  of  Rhodes. 
The  town  is  small,  but  the  harbour  is  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  though  the  en- 
traneebe  remarkably  narrow.  It  was  used 
as  a  place  of  refreshment  by  the  British 
fleet  employed  in  conveying  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.    Lon|^  28.  31.  £.  Lat.  36. 52.  N. 

)(AM3tu,  a  xi^er  of  f  nn^e,  which  haa  ita . 


womc9  near  Langtea^  in  the  dcp«rtmont  o( 
the  Upper  Marne,  and,  after  a  course  ol 
S20  miles,  &l]s  into  the  Seine  at  Chareik 
ton,  a  few  miles  above  Paris. 

Marne,  a  department  in  the  north-eaal 
of  France,  induding  i^art  (j£  tlie  province  oi 
Champagne  and  the  district  of  Brie,  and 
contiguous  to  the  departments  of  the  Ar« 
dennes,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Aube.  On  a 
territorial  extent  of  3200  square  miles,  it 
contained,  in  1816,  a  nopnlation  of  311,000. 
Its  sur&ce  is  an  undulating  plain*  with  o<s 
casional  elevations.  The  soil  in  the  interioi 
is  dry,  chalky,  and  often  barren ;  but  the 
frontier  tracks,  forming  about  one-third  ol 
the  whole,  are  tolerably  fertile.  The  riven 
which  traverse  it  are  the  Mame,  the  Aisne, 
the  Seine,  the  Vesle,  the  Suippe,  the  Great 
and  Little  Morin,  the  Aube,  and  the  Baiae. 
In  the  eastern  and  western  parts  is  a  num<« 
her  of  ponds  and  marshes*  Wine  is  the 
great  product  of  this  department.  Tillage, 
though  not  neglected,  is  not  in  an  advanced 
state ;  hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in  quanti- 
ties, and  the  banks  of  the  rivers  are  covered 
with  good  pastures,  on  which  numbers  of 
cattle  and  sheep  are  reared.  This  depart- 
ment has  few  manufactures.  It  is  divided 
into  Ave  arrondissements,  viz.  Chalons  sui 
Mame  (the  capital),  Rheims,  St  Menehould, 
Vitrv  sur  Mame,  and  Epemay. 

Marne,  Upper,  a  department  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  including  the  southern 
part  of  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  contigu-^ 
ous  to  the  departments  of  the  Meuse,  the 
Vo^es,  and  the  Upper  Saone.  Its  super-* 
ficial  extent  amounts  to  2560  square  miles; 
its  population  to  238,000.  Its  surface  is 
elevated  and  mountainous.  It  is  watered 
by  the  Marne,  the  Meuse  or  Maese,  the 
Blaise,  the  Voire,  the  Ornaini  and  the  Au« 
jon,  besides  other  streams  of  inferior  note, 
and  no  less  than  80  small  lakes.  The  cli- 
mate is  temperate,  and  the  air  pure;  the 
soil  for  the  roost  part  chalky.  Of  the  pro- 
ducts, the  first  in  importance  is  wine,  of 
which  between  200,000  and  300,000  hogs- 
heads are  made  annually.  Corn  is  raised  in 
considerable  quantities,  and  the  vallies  con<* 
tain  pasture  adapted  both  to  sheep  and  black 
cattle.  Among  the  other  products  are  rape- 
seed  and  fmit  of  various  khids.  Upwards 
of  500,000  acres  are  covered  with  forests, 
from  which  an  immense  quantity  of  wood, 
both  for  building  and  fuel,  is  annually  ex- 

Sorted.  The  number  of  iron  mines  in  the 
epartment  is  25 ;  the  workmen  employed 
about  4000 ;  the  quantity  of  iron  furnished 
by  them  is  nearly  20,000  tons,  of  which  the 
half  is  wrought,  the  half  cast  iron.  Here 
are  manu&ctures  of  knives,  surgical  instru- 
ments, &c.  which  employ  about  2000  work- 
men; also  manu&ctures  of  cotton,  linen, 
imd  woollea  stuffs.  ^^  divided  into  three 
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Tondlssemeots,  via.  Chaumont  (the  capi- 
\1\  >Vassy,  aiitl  Laugrcs. 

Marne,  a  small  town  of  Denmark,  in 
le  (Juchv  of  Ilolstein.  Population  900. 
miles  >f.  W.  of  Brunsbuttf  1. 

Marne,  a  river  6f  RIartinico,  which 
uns  south-west  into  the  sea. 

Maknes,  a  town  of  France,  department 
f  the  Two  Sevres.     Population  2'-iOO. 

M  arnhull,  a  parish  of  Kngland,  in  Dor- 
etshire,  (J  miles  ^V.  S.  W.  from  Shafts- 
ury.     Population  1070. 

Marnoch,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
JanfFshire,  about  r-  miles  long  by  4  or 

broad.     Population  2018. 

Maro,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  province  of 
)neglia,  on  the  river  Impero,  with  a  ciiFtle. 
Population  1800.  9  miles  N.  W.  of  One- 
Ha. 

Maroli.es  lfs  Breaux,  a  town  of 
''ranee,  department  of  the  Sarthe.  Popu- 
ation  1800.     8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Mamers. 

MarommeSj  a  town  of  France,  dcpart- 
ncnt  of  the  Lower  Seine.  Population 
500.     3  miles  N.  W.  of  Rouen. 

Maronda,  a  town  of  Ilindostan,  pro- 
-ince  of  Ajmeer.  Long.  75.  7.  E.  Lut.  2b*. 
h3.  N. 

Maron't,  or  Marawina,  a  small 
iver  of  South  America,  in  Guiana,  which 
uns  into  the  Atlantic.  It  is  crowded 
vith  small  islands,  rocks,  and  quick- 
mds;  and  is  so  shallow  at  high  water 
nark,  that  there  is  no  water  for  any  vessel 
)f  considemble  burden.  On  its  banks  is 
bund  a  curious  stone,  or  pebble,  known  by 
he  name  of  the  M  irawina  diamond  ;  and 
«rhich  being  polished,  bears  a  very  n<.ar  re- 
lemblance  to  that  precious  stone.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly frequently  set  in  rings.  Long. 
»5.  U.Ar.    Cat.  5.  32.  X. 

Maroon  GAS,  a  small  island  in  the  Soo- 
00  archipelago.  Long.  120.  58.  E.  Lat. 
5.  3.  N. 

Maros,  a  Dutch  settlement  In  the 
island  of  Ccl.'bes,  tl;e  chief  of  tlnse  to  the 
aorth  of  ]\iacissar,  or  Fort  llotterdam. 
Long.  119.  35.  K.  Lat.  U  51.  S. 

Maroscii,  or  Mauos,  a  large  river  of 
the  Austrian  stutcs,  which  r;s<'s  among  the 
Carpathian  mountains,  cros^t's  'i'ransyl  vania. 
In  a  directfon  nearly  south-west  and  west, 
mters  Hungary  i)roper,  and  forms  the  north 
boundary  of  the  Ban  nut,  uU  ihe  way  to  the 
Danube,  into  which  it  falls  opposite  to 
Szegedin. 

Maroscii,  a  dij;tr!ct  of  Transylvania,  in 
the  land  of  the  Szeklers,  on  both  sides  of 
theMaroseh,  Lo  the  norih-e;:st  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Thorda  :mu1  Kukullo.  Its  area  is 
550  square  miles;  its  ])Oj)ul{ition  about 
50,000,  of  whom  a  third  are  ^^allacluans. 
The  chief  town  is  Mijros  VasMihely. 

MARoiCJi,  a  saiiUl  town  of  Hungary, 


On  the  Danube,  8  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Keon 
grad.     Long.  18.  57.  E.  Lat.  48.  47.  N. 

Marostica,  a  fortified  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  the  Venetian  province  of  VicJenza. 
Population  1600.     11  miles  N.  of  Vicenza. 

Maros  Vasarhely,  or  Szekei.y  Va- 
SARHEi.y,  or  NKUMAax,  a  con.siderable 
town  of  Transylvania,  and  the  capital  of  thi^ 
district  of  Marcsch.  It  is  very  agreeably 
situated,  and  divided  into  two  parts;  the 
one  on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  with 
walls  ;  the  other  in  a  plain,  and  open.  It 
has  several  buildings  of  great  beautv  ;  and 
among  otliers,  the  palace  of  count  1'eleky, 
who  is  distinct  from  the  Hunmirian  Teke- 
li,  with  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  which 
is  open  to  the  public.  In  this  palace  is  also 
a  good  collection  of  minerals.  The  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  is  about  10,000,  of  whom 
the  majority  are  Calvinists.  A  consider- 
able proporti(m  follow  mechanical  employ** 
ments;  but  there  are  no  large  manufacto- 
ries. This  town  is  now  the  seat  of  the  col- 
lege' belonging  to  the  Calvmists,  founded 
originally  at  M'"eisscnburg,  and  has  a  Ca- 
tholic gymnasium  and  seminary.  52  miles 
N,  K.  of  Carlsburg. 

Ma  ROTH,  or  Ahakyos  Maroth,  a  town 
of  Hungary,  on  the  Zitwa,  id  miles  E.  by 
N.  of  Ncutra. 

MAnr/.cii,  or  Marbach,  a  townof  (Jer- 
many,  in  AVirtemberg,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Neckar  and  the  Murr.  Population 
2100.  11  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Stutgard. 
Long.  9.  21.  K.  Lat.  48.  5H,  ff, 

^Iarple,  a  township  of  England,  ip  Che- 
shire, near  the  river  Elthcrow,  4^  miles 
E.  S.  E.  fiom  Stocknort.     Population  2254.! 

M  A  KPi.i: ,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Delaware  county,  Pennsylvania.  Popu- 
lation 6W, 

Map.q  kn  Part-i'I,,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  North.  Population  2000^. 
3  miles  X.  E.  of  Lisle. 

MAn^'U'Ais,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
in  en  t  of  the  Dordogne.  Population  120(K 
5  miles  N.  W.  of  Sarlat. 

Mahquesado,  Vii.t.a  pel,  a  to\m  of 
Mexico,  and  ci'pital  of  a  district.  Popula- 
tion 108  families  of  Indians.  49  league^ 
S.  K.  of  IMcxico.  Long.  277.  10.  W.  LaU 
18.  2.  N. 

Marquesas,  Marquis  op  Mendoza^s 
Isi.ants,  or  Menooca  Islands,  a  cluster 
of  islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  dis— 
covered  by  Men  dan  a,  a  Spanish  navigato^y 
in  \&^o,  who  named  them  Marquesas  d*e 
Mendoca,  in  honour  of  Mendoca,  then  vice- 
roy of  Peru,  t^ho  had  dispatched  him  on. 
the  voyage.  Captain  Cook  touched  at  the^e 
islands  in  1774;  and  they  have  been  since 
visited  by  several  navigators.  They  cou- 
siist  of  five  in  nun)ber:»San  Peclro,  or 
0-Nitco,  in  the  language  of  the  country  - 
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Santa  Christina,  or  Wahitaho;  and  I  a  Do* 
ininica,  or  O-hivahoa,  forming  a  group ;  La 
Madalena,  at  the  distance  of  8  leagues  to 
the  soatfa  bv  east,  from  the  middle  of  the 
group;  ana  Hood's  island,  distant  6\ 
leagues  from  the  most  eastern  point  of  La 
IDominica.  This  group  extends  from  138f . 
to  140J.of  W.  long,  and  from  8^.  to  lOJ. 

These  islands,  viewed  from  the  sea,  have 
a  bold,  and  in  some  parts  a  ru^ed  aspect. 
The  land  is  high ;  and  the  shores  present 
hollow  roclrs,  the  black,  spongy,  and  hard 
stones  of  which  indicate  the  effect  of  vol- 
CBUiic  eruptions.  Voyagers  differ  in  their 
accoants  of  these  islands ;  some  represent- 
ing them  as  fertile  and  beautiful  in  the  ex- 
treme ;  the  plains  displaying  a  smiling  ver- 
dure, and  the  hills  rising  with  a  gentle  ac- 
elivity,  and  crowned  with  luxuriant  woods  ; 
while  later  visitors  describe  tliem  as  high 
snd  mountainous,  of  a  barren  aspect,  and 
frequently  exhibiting  volcanic  appearances. 
In  mostj  if  not  in  all  of  them,  there  are 
bavs,  or  coves,  which  afilird  harbour  for 
chipping;  but  access  to  them  is  often  difB- 
colt^  owing  to  sudden  squalls  of  wind  which 
break  over  the  mountains  and  precipices. 
According  to  captain  Cook^  the  trees, 
pkntSy  and  other  productions  of  these 
nhnds  are  nearly  the  satne  as  those  at  the 
Society  isles.  The  refreshments  to  be  got 
$Ere  hogs,  fowls,  plantains,  yams^  and  some 
ether  roots ;  likewise  bread  fruit  and  cocoa 
nuts ;  but  of  these  last,  he  states,  that  not 
many  are  to  be  procured;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  French  navigators  who  vi- 
sited the  islands  after  captain  Cook,  men- 
tion that  they  were  plentifully  supplied. 
In  the  island  of  ^nta  Christina,  which  is 
best  known,  having  been  chiefly  visited  by 
Europeans,  the  vallies  are  covered  with 
trees,  mostly  of  a  handsome  growth :  among 
these  may  be  enumerated  the  cocoa,  palm^ 
bread  fruit  tree,  the  plantain  tree,  the  ca- 
snsTina,  of  which  the  natives  fabricate  their 
weapons ;  a  species  of  dwarf  fir,  a  tree 
whi<^  out-top^  all  the  rest  by  its  height, 
and  seems  to  resemble  the  wild  fig  tree  of 
the  West  India  islands.  To  this  must  be 
sdde^  the  paper  mulberry  tree,  the  bark  of 
which  the  natives  employ  in  fabricating 
their  cloths. 

The  Marquesas  islands  are  inhabited  by 
a  race  of  people  which,  accordinjij  to  the 
conenrring  accounts  of  all  the  navigators  by 
whom  they  have  been  visited,  are  remark- 
able alike  for  the  beautiful  proportions  of 
thehr  body  and  the  regularity  of  their  fea- 
tures. They  are  all  strong,  tall^  and  ex- 
tremely active.  Their  stit  ure  is  seldom  be- 
low five  feet  four  inches  French  ;  and  tlmt 
of  five  feet  eight  inches  is  common.  Their 
^|bait  and  shoaldera  are  broad,  their  thighs 


full  and  muscular,  their  legs  well  made, 
their  feet  uncompressed  bv  the  custom  ol 
wearing  shoes  ;  and»  without  being  toe 
much  inclineil  to  corpulency,  not  a  thii! 
man  is  to  be  seen ;  tliey  are  noisy,  and 
their  voice  is  strong  and  sonorous.  Theii 
colour  is  a  bright  brown,  more  or  less  deep ; 
some  approach  that  of  the  Malabar  In- 
dians; but  several  scarcely  difl'er  from  Eu- 
ropeans of  the  labot^ring  class ;  and  theii 
skin  is  only  a  little  tanned.  Their  hair  pre- 
sents the  same  varieties  as  that  of  our  cli- 
mates ;  some  is  flaxen,  ^ome  auburn,  black 
long,  or  curlirtg ;  some  is  very  smooth,  som« 
very  rough  ;  but  no  red  or  woolly  hair  is  tc 
be  met  with.  They  have  regular  features 
fine  large  black  eyes,  and  handsome  teeth 
The  greater  part  have  a  flat  nose ;  aquilim 
noses,  however,  are  not  uncommon  amom 
them  ;  some  have  their  lips  a  little  pr6mi' 
ncnt ;  their  cduritenance  is  frank  and  open 
They  generally  wear  nothing  more  ovei 
their  boily  than  a  piece  of  cloth  made  of  thi 
bark  of  a  tree,  which,  after  having,  like  i 
girdle,  once  passed  round  the  loins,  falli 
down  before  the  thighs.  The  women,  al- 
though in  appearance  they  wear  more  gar- 
ments than  the  men,  are  scarcely  mon 
clothed  ;  and  what  clothing  they  wear  issi 
loosely  put  on,  that  it  scarcely  serves  then 
for  a  covering.  Tlieir  head  is  not  loadec 
with  vain  ornaments ;  they  suffer  their  fin< 
hair  to  float  at  the  will  of  the  zephyrs 
only,  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  aur,  i 
large  palm  leaf  supplies  the  place  of  a  para 
sol,  and  protects  their  complexion  from  th< 
too  intense  heat  of  the  sun  ;  sometimes,  am 
especially  when  they  come  out  of  the  water 
they  wrap  up  tlieir  head  in  a  comer  of  th< 
cloth  that  is  supposed  to  cover  them.  Oi 
the  arrival  of  the  French,  they  wore  neck< 
laces  composed  of  black  seeds,  mterminglet 
with  small  shells ;  but  to  these  they  sooi 
substituted  the  glass  beads  which  they  pur 
shasi'd  from  their  visitors,  of  which  the; 
are  passionately  fond.  Although  their  ear 
are  pierced  like  those  of 'the  men,  very  f€\ 
are  seen  with  pendants ;  but  they  suspenc 
in  them  nil  the  Euroy»e«n  trifles  that  aT( 
capable  of  being  adapted  to .  that  purpose 
'i'he  men  adorn  their  hotly  by  the  operatioi 
of  tattooing,  common  among  all  the  Soutl 
sea  islanders ;  and  they  perform  the  opera 
tion  very  dexterously,  making  use  ofasmal 
piece  of''^ tortoise-shell,  similar  in  shape  to  i 
portion  of  the  blade  of  a  saw,  presentinj 
five  or  six  straight  and  sharp  teeth,  whiol 
is  let  into  a  ])iece  of  wood  seven  or  eigh 
inches  long.  The  tittoocr,  after  havini 
done  over  the  teeth  of  the  instrument  witl 
a  black  paint,  which  appears  to  be  nothiu; 
more  than  charcoal-dust  diluted  with  wa 
ter,  holds  the  handle  in  one  hand,  applie 
the  instrument^  to(l^^m}^d  stries  i 
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gently^  tHth  a  «tick  of  cMuaiiiia  or  chib-  ^  dteneten,  finm  together  a  lurgfi  ooekad^ 
wood>  till  all  the  points  of  the  teeth  have  *  striped  dircularly,  of  mother-of-pearl  anj 
penetrated  to  the  quick :  the  operation  oc-  shell.  This  latter  diadem^  like  the  fonnei 
casions  a  slight  inflammation,  and  a  swell-  is  sometimes  surmounted  bj  £  a  plume 
ing  hy  no  means  painful,  which,  however,  hut  it  is  generally  worn  without  feathers 
does  ilkot  cease  for  some  days.  By  means  The  manners  of  these  islanders  are  licen 
of  these  punctures,  they  delineated  on  their  tious  and  profligate  in  the  extreme ;  and  thj 
face  and  every  part  of  the  body,  indelible    custom  appears  to  be  general,  of  indiscriinij 


figures,  some  of  which  are  circles  perfectly 
traced;  others,  segments  of  circles;  others, 
spiral  lines,  square  or  oval  figures,  or  chequer 
^ork;  others,  in  short,  are  lines  inclined 
and  variously  crossed,  and  diversified  linea- 
ments which,  on  certain  parts,  as,  on  the 
ftorehead^  represent  a  species  of  hicn^ly- 
phics  or  characters  of  Chinese  writing.  All 
these  designs  are  distributed  with  the  great- 
est regularity ;  those  of  a  cheek,  an  arm,  a 
ks;,  correspond  exactly  with  those  of  the 
otner.  In  their  head-dresses  and  ornaments 


nately  prostituting  their  wives  and  daugh 
ters  to  strangers.  Some  have  doabted  whe 
ther  they  are  acquainted  with  the  conjuga 
tie ;  and  it  seems  to  be  generally  agreed, 
that  it  operates  in  no  degree  to  restrain 
them  in  the  widest  range  of  vicious  indul- 
gence. Captain  Cook  describes  them  to  be 
filthy  and  disgusting  in  their  habits,  and 
more  especially  in  their  mode  of  prepariD§ 
their  food.  Other  navigators,  however. 
give  different  testimony.  Some  who  Lad 
been  present  at  their  meals  state,  that  they 


tiiere  is  great  variety :  some  have  the  top  of  were  conducted  with  great  r^pard  to  cleauQ' 
the  head  shaved,  others  the  temples  only ;  liness,  and  that  men  and  women  frequent- 
Borne  wear  their  hair  smooth,  others  frizzled;  ly  passed  whole  days  in  the  water,  and  hsd 
Imt  not  one  appears  to  have  it  of  its  natural  great  regard  to  the  cleanliness  of  their  body, 
length ;  the  most  common  custom  is  to  as-  The  natives  of  Santa  Christina  employ  joint- 


semble  it  on  the  parietal  bones,  and  to  form 
of  it  two  sorts  of  horns.  Those  who  wear 
their  beard  at  its  full  length,  and  this  is  the 
greatest  number,  arrange  it  in.  different 
ways ;  most  frequently  they  part  it  into 
two  tufts';  they  shave  or  pluck  out  the  por- 
Hoo  wljich  belongs  to  the  chin,  and  suffer 
the  rest  to  grow  on  each  side :  many,  too, 
allow  it  to  grow  throughout  its  natural 
length,  and  part  it  into  locks  of  which  they 
Ibrm  braids,  or  to  which  they  fasten  the 
teeth  of  fishes,  sometimes  the  teeth  of  men, 
■mall  pieces  of  bone,  shells,  and  the  beads 
of  coloured  glass  that  they  receive  from 
JEnropeans;  some  suffer  the  middle  part 
only  to  grow ;  others,  in  short,  eradicate  the 
whole  of  it.  Frequently  they  adorn  their 
head  with  a  diadem  or  semi-circle,  sur- 
mounted with  the  feathers  of  cocks'  tails  or 
those  of  the  tropic-bird ;  and  these  feathers/ 
erect  and  waving,  form  a  beautiful  plume ; 
at  other  times  Uiey  wear  a  sort  of  helmet- 
visor,  covered  with  white  cloth,  on  which 
are  traced,  in  black,  various  figures ;  some 
wear  a  diadem,  or  braided  fillet,  made  of 
cocoa-nut  bass,  to  which  they  fasten  two  or 
three  pearl-oyster  shells,  of  a  round  shape, 
and  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter.  Above 
the  shell  is  a  round  piece  of  tortoise-shell, 
four  inches,  or  four  inches  and  a  half  wide; 
above  this,  a  piece  of  mother-of-pearl,  of  an 
mch  and  thi^  quarters,  or  an  inch  and  a 
hidf ;  and  in  the  middle  of  this  last,  a  small 
piece  of  shell  about  the  size  of  a  shilling ; 
the  pieces  of  shell  are  perforated  in  fret- 
work*  like  tJie  bowl  of  a  sugar-spoon,  and 
the  designs  admit  of  the  white  of  the  mother^ 
pf-pearl  being  seen  underneath.  AU  these 
pBces,  which  are  pooocntrk  and  of  unequal 


ly  in  their  food,  meat,  fish,  fruits,  and  le- 
gumes; but  their  diet  is  more  vegetable 
than  animal.  They  dress  pork  and  fowls  in 
ovens  diig  in  the  ground,  and  heated  with 
stones,  in  the  manner  of  all  the  islanders  of 
the  great  ocean ;  sometimes  too  in  wooden 
vessels,  where  the  water  is  made  to  boil  by 
means  of  hot  stones  which  they  throw  into 
it  repeatedly.  The  bread-fruit  is  dressed 
over  the  bare  fire ;  they  also  make  of  it  a 
paste,  whieh  has  an  agreeable  flavour.  Co- 
coa-nuts, plantains,  ginger,  yams,* and  a  ve- 
getable, the  taste  of  which  approaches  that 
of  our  scorzonera,  and  which  is  gathered  on 
a  parasitical  plant,  likewise  make  a  part  of 
their  alimentary  regimen.  Not  unfirequent- 
ly  they  eat  fish  raw,  and  sometimes  eFca 
pork. 

The  canoes  of  those  islanders  are  Tcry 
far  inferior  in  their  structure  and  appear- 
ance to  those  handsome  war-cacoes,  of 
which  the  grand  fleet  of  the  Otaheitans  is 
composed.  They  are  composed  of  three 
pieces,  rather  rudely  wrought,  badly  sewed 
together,  and  leaking  throughout ;  they  are 
from  20  to  30  feet  long,  by  a  foot  or  19 
inches  broad ;  their ,  stem  is  terminated  by 
a  projecting  piece,  whicl^  imitates  very  no* 
perfectly  the  flattened  head  of  a  fish,  or  ra- 
ther the  under  jaw  of  a  pike ;  the  stern  is 
formed  by  two  planks  four  inches  in  thick- 
ness, placed  an- end,  and  rising  under  the 
figure  of  an  ,5,  elongated  and  reding 
Sometimes  two  of  these  canoes  are  joined 
togetlier ;  but  most  frequently  the  Men- 
do^ans  content  themselves  with  adapting  to 
them  an  out-rigger,  composed  of  two  baiQ- 
boos  projecting  laterally,  and  fiwtcned  at 
their  outer  extremities  by  a  hwncb  «  • 
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»imi,  wiuch  HanaM  the  great  aide  of 
one.  These  csnoes  can7  from  three 
toiefnnco^and  from  10  to  16,  when  two 
•re  bsbed  together,  so  as  to  make  a  double 
ODor;  both  are  navigated  by  means  of 
piddks  tolefmbl/  well  wrought.  If  a  canoe 
omsos,  an  accident  not  uncommon,  the  men 
w&gsiein  her  jump  overboard,  right  her^ 
hilt  her  oat,  and  get  into  her  again  very 
qMj.  The  fabrication  of  their  weapons 
erisees  •  greater  degree  of  care  and  taste. 
Thoe  consist  of  knees  from  9  to  11  feet 
Ix^,  t  lort  of  sabre,  the  shape  of  which  ap- 
|«aidieg  that  of  the  bUde  of  an  oar,  pikes 
or  jiTdins,  and  dubs,  one  of  the  extremi- 
lifs  of  whidi  commonly  consists  of  a  large 
ksoC;  and  most  of  these  weapons,  which 
m  made  of  easuarina  wood,  are  ornament- 
al vidi  various  carving^  The  Mendogans 
^  make  use  of  the  sling ;  they  do  not 
dtfw  diemsdves  vexy  dexterous  in  Jiitting 
a  tutk ;  but  they  throw  stones  to  a  very 
grtat  dktance:  this  weapon  would  be  ex- 
(zrady  dangerous  in  their  hands,  if  strength 
icade  amends  for  skill.  Neither  bow  nor 
tmm  were  seen  among  them ;  nor  does  it 
ifftB  that  they  are  acquainted  with  their 
ise.  Their  dwellings  are  in  the  valUes, 
ad  OD  the  sides  of  the  hills,  near  thein 
pliBtKtionaL  Thev  are  built  afler  the  same 
Danaer  as  at  Otaheite ;  but  much  neater, 
tod  only  covered  with,  the  leaves  of  the 
Iseid  tree^  Their  household  utensils  con- 
fist  of  calabashes  of  different  capacities, 
vfaidi  they  contrire  to  stop  so  hermetically, 
that  thev  may  be  employed  in  the  couvey- 
noe  of  liquids,  and  of  various  wooden  ves- 
a^  which  they  make  use  of  for  their  food, 
iod  on  which  they  amuse  themselves  in 
arrtog  or  engraving  figures  of  men,  fishes, 
ud  buds,  drawn  as  they  usually  are  in  the 
iB&ocj  of  the  arts,  or  rather  when  these  are 
yet  unbora.  There  is  no  regular  .govern- 
nent,  established  law,  or  punishment ;  but 
castom  is  the  seneral  rule.  Their  religious 
ftremonies,  like  those  of  all  savages,  are 
{Rifidj  superstitious.  They  have  a  multi- 
tude of  ddties ;  but  some  who  seem  to  be 
wperior  to  the  rest  They  only  offer  hogs 
^  aarifioes,  and  not  men.  Several  mh- 
Konaries  were  established  in  this  island ; 
bat,  as  might  be  supposed  from  the  man- 
iKf)  of  the  inhabitants,  their  labours  had' 
pnrfuccd  little  fruiU 
Of  the  popalation  of  those  islands,  no  ac- 
hate estimate  can  be  formed ;  and  consl- 
^ng  how  little  they  have  been  visited  by 
^"ropeana,  this  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
According  to  the  best  information  that  has 
««» collected,  the  population  of  the  whole 
^^  it  reckoned  to  amount  to  50,000. 

Marqiiis,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  north 
Mfit  of  the  isknd  of  St  UkOBu  JjODA  60. 
VtW.Ut.lS.50.>r. 


Mabaum,  GftAifiH  a  town  of  the  idand 
of  Grenada,  on  the  east  side.  Long.  61.  1. 
W.  Lat.  12.  9.  N. 

.  Marquis  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  Florida  stream.  Long.  82. 
SO.  W.  Lat.  24.  35.  N- 

Mabquise,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Population 
1400.     6  miles  N.  E.  of  Boulc^e. 

Marr,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, comprehending  that  part  of  it 
whidi  lies  between  the  rivers  Dee  and  Don, 
and  a  large  track  on  the  south  side  of  the 
former,  containing  900  square  miles,  39  pa^ 
rishes,  and  53,000  inhabitants. 

Marraboo,  a  considerable  town  of  Bam- 
barra,  in  Central  Africa,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  Niger,  where  the  Moors  carry  on  a 
great  trade  in  salt.  150  miles  S.  W.  of 
Sego. 

Marr  AH,  a -poor  town  of  Syria,  ancient- 
ly called  Arra  Marontas,  situated  in  a 
mountainous  district,  and^ovemed  by  an 
independent  aga.  40  miles  S.  W»  off 
Aleppo. 

Marrat,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome,  on  the  Dore.  Popu« 
lation  2400.    11  miles  S.  of  Thiers. 

Marrattick,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Halifax  county,  >forth  Carolina. 

Marray,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire*  Population  1000. 
11  mUesN.  of  Tours. 

Marriona,  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Anti- 
gua, 2  miles  S.  of  Willoughby  bay. 

Marro,  a  town  of  the  Genoese  territory^ 
near  Oneglia,  with  2000  inhabitants. 

Mars  AC,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Population  3000- 
It  has  thriving  manu&ctures  of  linen,  lace, 
and  ribbons ;  and  some  of  leather.  6  mile* 
S.E.  of  Ambert. 

Marsaglia,  a  small  town  of  Piedmont, 
between  Pignerol  and  Turin.  Here  the 
duke  of  Savoy  was  defeated  and  made  pri- 
soner by  the  French  general  Catinat,  in 
1693.     6  miles  N.  £.  of  Mondovi. 

Marsal,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  de- 

fartment  of  the  Meurthe,  on  the  SeiUe. 
Population     1400.      17    miles    N.  E.    of 
Nancy. 

■  Marsala,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val 
di  Mazzara,  situated  at  the  western  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  on  the  promontory  of 
Lilubseum,  and  supposed  to  occupy  the  site 
of  the  ancient  town  of  that  name,  though 
no  traces  of  it  exist.  It  is  tolerably  well 
built,  and  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
spacious  street,  called  the  Cassaro.  It  is 
surrounded  with  a  wall  and  dry  ditch, 
fianked  by  six  bastions.  There  was  for- 
merly a  good  harbour  here,  which  was  de- 
stroyed in  1562,  to  prevent  its  affording 

^i«  to  the  ^^^ki£||^e55^^  «««^ 
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te^  oil,  tiiieat,  and  barilla.  Population 
000.   45  miles  S.  W.  of  Palermo,   Long. 

27.  E.  Lat.  37.  5«.  N. 
Vf  arsalquiveh,  a  small  seaport  of  Al-  ' 
re,  attached  to  Oran,  whence  it  is  three 
les  distant,  and,  like  it,  subject  to  the  Spa- 
rds. 

^ARSDKV,  a  populous  Tillage  of  Eng- 
d,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  si- 
ted near  the  source  of  the  river  Colne. 
c  inhabitants  are  mostly  employed  in 
I  cotton  manufactures,  which  are  here 
y  extensive,  and  to  which  numerous 
ulren  are  annually  sent  from  the  metro- 
is.  •  Population  1800.  18  miles  from 
nchester. 

VfARSDEN,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
fit  of  Admiralty  island,  'in  Chatham's 
ut.  Long.  225.  16.  E.  Lat.  58.  7.  N. 
SIars  Diep,  a  passage  from  the  German 
an  into  the  Zuyder-5^e,  between  the  ex- 
mity  of  North  Holland  and  the  Texel. 
is  tlie  principal  passage  both  for  mer- 
intmen  and  ships  of  war. 
Marseillan,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
nt  of  the  Hirault,  situated  on  the  lake 
Thaii,  on  which  it  has  a  small  harbour. 

contains  8200  inhabitants,  employed 
iefly  in  fishing.  4  miles  N.  E.  of  Agde. 
Marseilles,  a  large  and  commercial 
y  in  the  south  of  France,  the  capital  of 
•department  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone, 
uated  on  the  Mediterranean.  The  city, 
th  its  environs,  is  inclosed  by  a  succession 

rocky  hills,  extending  in  the  form  of  a 
If-moon,  until  each  extremity  reaches 
e  sea.  The  form  of  Marseilles  is  nearly 
iiare ;  and  the  port,  entered  by  a  narrow 
Bsagefrom  the  sea,  is  almost  in  the  centre 

the  town.  The  city  is  surrounded  by 
dls,  has  a  circumference  of  four  miles, 
d  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town, 
tie  former,  which  rises  to  the  north  like 

amphitheatre,  is  composed  of  narrow  and 
rty  streets,  bordered  with  crowded  ond 

built  houses.  The  latter,  which  forms 
e  south  and  east  quarters,  and  may  be 
ckoned  at  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole, 

equal  in  beauty  to  any  town  of  France. 
B  streets  are  broad  and  straight ;  jta 
uares  spacious  and  handsome;  its  build- 
gs  remarkable  for  their  elegance.  It  is 
parated  fVom  the  Old  Town  by  one  of  the 
lest  streets  in  Europe,  accounted  by  some 
aveHers  superior  in  beauty  to  the  faraoijs 
oledo  at  Naples.  It  extends  across  the 
ty  in  a  straight  line,  artd  is  terminated  by 
e  t¥fo  principal  gates ;  on  the  north  by 
at  callid  the  Porte  d'Aix,  and  on  the 
uth  by  the  Porte  de  Rome.  Its  length  is 
mile;  and  towards  the  centre  of  the  town, 
is  street  expands  into  a  beautilul  pro- 
enade,  planted  with  trees,  and  adorned 
itb'ft7unt«dnt«    It  here  takes  the  name  of 


Coitr^,  and  on  Sundays  and  holideyf  fa 
the  resort  of  all  the  beau  monde  of  Mar- 
seilles. From  this,  another  street,  not  loog, 
but  wide,  and  planted  with  trees,  leads  to 
the  harbour,  where  the  traveller  is  struck 
with  the  immense  multitude  of  persons  of 
various  languages  and  dresses,  which  con- 
tinually crowd  the  quays.  Marseilles  has 
several  public  squares,  planted  with  trees, 
and  ornamented  with  fountiiins.  The  pnn- 
cipal  are  the  Place  de  Si  Victor,  the  Phce 
du  Champ  Major,  the  Place  Ncuvc,  and 
the  Place  du  Marehe. 

The  public  edifices  of  Marseilles  are  in  cor- 
respondence with  the  elegance  of  its  private 
buildings.  The  hotel  de  ville,  situated  on 
the  quay,  to  the  north  side  of  the  harbour, 
is  not  large,  but  is  a  finished  model  of 
architecture.  Its  facade  is  decorated  with 
several  columns  of  jasper,  and  reliefs  iu 
white  marble.  The  ground  floor  of  the 
building  is  occupied  by  the  exchange.  The 
arsenal,  constructed  in  1690,  is  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  its  extent.  At  the  extre- 
mity of  the  Old  Town,  near  the  sea,  is  situ* 
ateu  the  ancient  cathedral,  a  Gothic  edi- 
fice, said  to  have  been  built  on  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Diana.  The  other  churches  of 
tie  city  offer  nothing  to  the  curiosity  ot  the 
traveller,  particularly  since  they  have  been 
stripped  by  the  revolution.  Of  the  three 
theatres,  the  finest  is  a  late  structure,  built 
on  the  model  of  the  Odeon  at  Paris.  Of 
the  many  religious  houses  which  the  city 
contains,  the  most  noted  is  the  royal  abbey 
of  St  Victor.  The  other  buildings  of  in- 
terest are  the  numerous  hospitals,  the  go- 
vernor's palace,  the  concert  hall,  &c.  One 
of  the  finest  public  institutions  is  the  La- 
zaretto. 1 1  is  situated  outside  of  the  town j 
about  SCO  paces  to  the  north ;  and  the  ar- 
rangements are  so  complete,  that  vessels, 
though  'known  to  be  infected  with  the 
plague,  are  admitted  without  the  slightest 
fear.  The  literary  institutions  of  Marseilles, 
are  an  academy  of  sciences,  a  medical  so- 
ciety, a  college  royal,  and  a  navigation 
school.  The  public  library  contains  about 
90^000  volumes.  The  cabinet  of  natural 
history,  and  the  botanical  garden,  are  both 
worth  vihiting  ;  and  the  observatory,  newly 
built  upon  the  site  of  the  ancient  arsenal, 
affords  a  most  picturesque  view  of  the  town, 
the  port,  and  the  surrounding  country. 

Tne  port  of  Marseilles  may  be  called  a 
small  salt  water  lake,  half  a  mile  in  length, 
and  nearly  a  quarter  in  breadth.  It  ex- 
tends into  the  heart  of  the  town,  is  com- 
pletdy*  sheltered  from  all  winds,  and  re- 
mains perfectly  tranquil  in  the  most  vio- 
lent storms.  It  OWLS  this  security  chiefly 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  entrance,  which 
does  not  exceed  100  yards,  being  confined 
by  t,>o  pr.^ccting^rocks,^^e^g^^«d*; 
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On  then  are  situated  two  forts  ibr  th«  do- 
fence  of  the  harbour ;  the  one  on  the  south 
aide  calleil  the  citadd,  the  other  on  the 
north  called  Fort  St  Jean.  The  harbour  is 
farther  protected  by  outworks,  by  the  Chateau 
it  If,  and  other  fortifications  raised  on  the 
islands  in  the  bay ;  while  the  fort  of  Notre 
Dame  de  la  Garde,  situated  on  a  steep  emi- 
nence, commands  the  whole  city.  The  har- 
biHU'is  capable  of  containing  nearly  1000 
sail  of  merchant  Tessels ;  but  is  not  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  float  ships  of  war.  From  the 
total  want  of  fluctuation^  its  waters  exhale  a 
▼ery  disagreeable  smell ;  and  the  mud  which 


warehoused  for  a  aetton»  wltfioiil  pi^fkig 

duty. 

The  most  important  of  the  manufactures 
of  Marseilles  are  of  soap ;  of  these  there  are 
75  separate  establishments,  which  consume 
annuullv  from  l^^oo  to  1500  tons  oi  olive 
oi].  The  manufactures  of  coral  articles  are 
pretty  extensive,  and  are  the  only  works  of 
the  kind  in  France.  The  other  manufactures 
are  rich  silk  and  embroidered  stuffs^  wool* 
lens,  cotton,  and  chintz,  plain  and  coloured 
linen,  hats,  caps,  leather,  and  sail-cloth; 
also  china^  earthenware,  alum,  sulphur,  vi- 
triol, salt,  and  leud.    Marseilles  has  likewise 


is  carried  down  by  the  rain  water,  along    refineries  for  sugar,  and  manufactures  of 


with  the  filth  thrown  into  it  from  the  city, 
accumukte  to  such  a  degree  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary to  have  men  and  machinery  always 
at  work  in  cleaning  it  out.  The  quays,  by 
which  it  is  conapletely  surrounded,  are  built 
of  hewn  stone,  and  are  providetl  with  mo)es, 
piers,  and  other  conveniences  for  the  load- 
ing and  unloading  of  vessels  ;  but  in  some 
^aees,  particularly  on  the  side  of  the  Old 
Town,  these  are  extremely  narrow. 

Frniu  its  advantageous  position,  and  the 
Kcority  of  its  harbour,  Mai*scilles  has  long 
eojoyeu  a  large  share  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  FVance.  It  is,  on  account  of  its  lazaret- 
to, the  exclusive  medium  of  intercourse  be- 
tween France,  the  Levant,  and  the  north 
coast  of  Africa.  To  these  countries  alone 
it  exports  annually,  to  the  value  of  a  million 
tteiling,  in  light  woollens,  silk,  and  co- 


vinegar  and  iupieurs.  Another  branch  of 
industry  is  the  pickling  and  preparing  for 
exportation  of  capers,  olives,and  other  fruits^ 
as  well  as  lar^e  quantities  of  fish. 

Marseilles  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  France,  having,  it  is  said,  been  foundetl 
by  a  Greek  colony  from  Phocis,  about  600 
yc^rs  before  Christ.  Its  Latin  name  was 
Massilia.  In  the  11th  century  it  erected 
itself  into  a  republic,  and  was  not  definitive- 
ly united  to  the  crown  of  France  till  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  In  IT'iO  the  plague 
broke  out  here,  ragetl  long  and  violently, 
and  is  said  to  have  ciirried  off  about  60,000 
of  the  inhubi  tun  is.  ^larseiiles  was  agitated, 
along  with  all  other  parts  of  France,  by  the 
troubles  of  the  revolution ;  and  in  1793  it 
was  entered  by  the  forces  of  the  convention; 
afler  which  hundreds  of  the  most  respect- 


lonial  produce ;  and  imports  upwards  of  that  able  citizens  were  put  to  death  in  cold  blood, 
value  in  the  productions  of  iVsiaand  Africa.  In  January  1794>,  the  Jacobins,  dreading  a 
It  is  likewise  a  central  point  for  the  trade 
with  Spain  and  Italy.  Its  exports  to  the 
latter  consist  in  the  woollens  of  Languedoc 
and  Dauphiny ;  in  linens,  liqueurs,  oil,  hard- 
ware, and  lead.     It  has  extensive  transac- 


tions with  Holland,  England,  the  Baltic, 
North  America,  and  the  West  Indies.  To 
England  and  other  northern  countries  the 
exports  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  olive- oil, 
preserved' fruit;  in  soap;  also  in  silks, 
gloves,  French  shawls,  &c.  In  short,  Mar- 
seilles is  the  great  outlet  fur  all  the  natural 
and  artificial  productions  of  the  south  of 
France.  Before  the  revolution  the  extent 
of  its  transactions  in  sales  and  pitVchasos  to- 

f  ether  was  estimated  at  half  a  million  ster- 
og  a  month ;  but  the  troubles  and  the  wars 
that  ensued  reduced  both  its  trade  and  ma- 
nufactures to  comparative  insignificance. 
The  government  of  Bonaparte  endeavoured, 
as  far  as  a  state  of  war  permitted,  to  revive 
these  great  sources  of  national  wealth  ;  but 
sfi  was  ineffectual,  till  the  return  of  peace 
in  18 li;  since  which,  from  its  admirable 
dtuation,  and  the  liberal  measures  of  the 
present  government,  Marseilles  has  regain- 
ed its  former  activity.  Marseilles  is  a  free 
fort;  that  is^  goodt  may  be  entered  axid 


counter-revolution,  ordered  the  inhabitants 
to  be  disarmed,  the  town  to  be  declared  in  a 
state  of  rebellion,  and  its  name  to  be  chang- 
ed. Many  hundreds  of  the  citizens  wen 
put  under  arrest ;  the  princij»al  of  thera  were 
guillotined ;  others  had  their  property  con- 
fiscated, or  their  houses  demolished.  In 
the  succeeding  August,  the  Jacobins  weie 
overthrown,'aud  their  antagonists  retorted  on 
them  their  sanguinary  excesses ;  nor  was  the 
town  restored  to  complete  tranquillitytill  the 
assumption  of  power  by  Bonaparte  in  1799, 

Marseilles  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the 
seat  of  the  prefecture  of  the  department  of 
the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Its  environi 
are  not  fertile,  hue  are  well  cultivated,  and 
the  number  of  small  country  houses  that 
surround  the  town  exceeds  3000.  The  po- 
pulation of  Marseilles  has  fluctuated  with 
its  commercial  welfare,  excee<Iing  1 10,000 
before  the  revolution,  falling  afterwards  be- 
low 100,000,  and  now  resuming  the  tbrmer 
number.  180  miles  S.  by  K.  of  Lyons,  300 
E.  N.  E.  of  Bourtlear.x,  and  450  S.  S.  E.  of 
Paris.  Long.  5.2^^15.  E.  Lat.  43.  17.49.N. 

Marsh  Chapel,  a  village  of  England,  hi 
Lincolnshire,  3  miles  from  Saltflcct«  Pk^ 
pulation  3t8S. 
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itAMR  OftHK/a  river  of  Noi'th  Oarofi'^ 

y  which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Long  77. 

w  W.  Lat34.S5.N. 

Marsh  Island,  an  island  of  Maine,  in 

e  Penobscot,  4  miles  above  Bangor. 

Marsham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Nor- 

[k,  2  miles  S.  from  Aylesham.    Popula- 

m  547. 

Ma  rshfield,  a  marfiet  town  of  England, 

the  county  of  Gloucester.     It  consists 
iefly  of  one  main  street  of  old  buildings, 
ere  is  a  well  endowed  alms-house  and 
apel,  to  which  is  annexed  a  charity  school. 
be  trade  is  chiefly  confined  to  malt.    Fo- 
liation 1415.    Market  on  Thursday.    11 
lies  from  Bristol,  and  105.  W.  of  Lon« 
n.    Long.  2.  17.  W.  Lat*51.  28.  N. 
Marsh  FIELD,  a  township  of  the  United 
ates,  in  Washington,  Vermont    Popula- 
»n  5 13.-^ Also  a  township  of  Plymouth 
unty,  Massachusetts.    Population  1364. 
Marsh  Gibbon,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
ickinghamshire,  9^  miles  W.  S.  W".  from 
inslow.    Population  626. 
M^RSHWooD,  a  village  of  England,  in 
jrsetshire,  4  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Bea- 
inster.    Population  538. 
Marshy  Hope,  a  river  of  the  United 
atea>  in    Maryland,   which  runs  south- 
»t  into  the  Nanticoke. 
Marshy  River,   a  river  of   America, 
lich  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  Long  94. 
.  W.  Lat,  46.  6.  N. 

Marstco  Nuovo,  a  considerable  inland 
^n  of  Naples,  in  the  Prlncipato  Citra,  at 
e  foot  of  tne  Appennines.  It  is  the  see  of 
bishop,  and  has  a  population  of  6800. 

miles  N.  by  W.  of  Policastro. 
Marsico  Vecchio,  or  Veterb,  a  town 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  on 
e  Acri,  with  2650  inhabitants.    14  miles 
of  Potenza. 

Marsillac,  a  small  town  in  the  south.* 
jst  of  France,  department  of  the  Gironde. 
»pulation  1 800.  9  miles  N.  of  Bourdeaux. 
Marsom's  Key,  a  small  island  in  the 
lanish  Main.  Long.  82. 58.  W.  Lat.  12. 
N. 

Marstal,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
and  of  Arroe,  on  the  coast  of  Sleswick. 
tpulation  800.   10  miles  8.  S.  W.  of  Kud- 
obing. 
Marston,  Long,  a  village  of  England, 

Hertfordshire,  3^  miles  N.W.  by  N. 
)m  Tring.    Population  307. 
Marstone  MoRTAiNE,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
id,  in  Bedfordshire,  4  miles  N.  W.  from 
npthill.    Popubtion  782. 
Marston,  North,  a  parish  of  England, 

Buckinghamshire,  3^  miles  S.  by  £. 
>m  Winslow.    Population  513. 
Marston  Priors,  a  parish  of  England, 
Warwickshire,  5^  miles  S.  £;  by  £.  from 
uCham.    FopukcioB  582. 


Mamtrand,  a  small  town  of  Swcdleti^  iH 
the  government  of  Grotheberg,  at  the  en* 
trance  of  the  Cattegat.  Popula[tion  1200. 
S3  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Gottenburg.  Long^ 
11.  36.  E.  Lat.  57.  53.  N. 

Martaban,  a  province  of  the  Birman' 
empire,  situated  between  the  15th  and  17th 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and  between 
the  97  th  and  99th  of  eastern  longitude.  It» 
principal  produce  is  pepper,  oirdamunis, 
rice,  salt,  and  fish ;  but  owing  to  a  number 
of  shoals,  and  the  strong  tides  which  run  in 
the  bay  of  Martaban,  added  to  the  jeakmsy 
of  its  present  rulers,  it  is  very  dangerous  t» 
enter  its  harbours.  Being  situated  between 
the  countries  of  Pegue  and  Siam,  it  fre- 
quently changed  masters ;  and  the  Porta-* 
guese  nad,  in  the  beginning  of  the  I7thoen'« 
tury,  considerable  influence  there.  After 
the  subjugation  of  the  Peguers  by  the  Bir« 
mans,  in  the  ^ear  1745,  the  latter  took  po9« 
session  of  this  province ;  and  it  has  since 
been  governed  by  an  officer  sent  from  Ava. 

Martaban,  a  seaport  and  capital  of  the 
above  mentioned  province.  It  was  fbrmer-- 
ly  a  place  of  consequence;  but  su&red 
much  Dy  the  war  between  the  Siamese,  Pe-« 
guers,  and  Birmans ;  and'  the  houses  beings 
all  built  of  wood  raised  on  posts,  were  easily 
destroyed,  about  the  year  1741.  Some  Bri-* 
tish  merchants  were  settled  there,  but  lost 
all  their  property  when  the  place  was  taken 
by  the  Birmans,  w&o  now  confine  the  com- 
merce of  Europeans  to  the  port  of  Rangoon, 
and  confiscate  all  vessels  that  enter  anv 
other  of  their  harbours.  Long.  97.  30.  £• 
Lat.  16. 30.  N. 

Mart  EL,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Lot,  near  the  Dordogne.  Population 
2800.    1 9  miles  N.  E.  of  Gourdon. 

Martello,  Cate,  the  south  point  of  the 
island  of  Negropont,  in  Greece.  Long.  24. 
39.  E.  Lat.  38.  N. 

Martha,  Santa,  a  province  of  South 
America,  in  New  Granada,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  the  province  of  Carthagcna,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  great  river  Mag- 
dalena ;  on  the  north  by  the  Spanish  Main 
or  Carribbean  sea ;  on  the  east  by  Mara-* 
caibo  an^  the  llio  de  la  Hacha  ;  on  tne  south 
by  Santa  Fc.  It  is  about  300  miles  in 
length,  and  200  in  breadth. 

The  whole  country  of  Santa  Martha  is 
full  of  lofty  and  impracticable  mountains, 
which  form  part  of  the  ridge  of  the  Carac.* 
cas.  Many  of  these  mountains  rise  to  the 
enormous  elevation  of  16,000  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  Carribbean  sea.  It  is  for  the 
most  part  of  a  moist  and  hot  temperature, 
although  it  is  not  without  cold  districts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  snowy  mountains  ; 
and  the  winds  from  those  cold  and  elevated 
regions  serve  in  some  degree  to  moderate 
the  heat  of  the  plaint^.    The  country  pre« 
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dnoes  some  ootton,  tobacco,  pahn  wine«  ofr- 
cao,  BrazQ  wood^  sugar,  yanillii,  and  maize, 
and  a  peculiar  tree,  whose  unctuous  leaves 
affbrd  a  substance  used  by  the  natives  aa 
soap.  The  mines  are  of  very  little  import- 
ance ;  some  gold  is  found  in  the  river  Ari- 
guana,  90  mites  from  the  capital ;  and  at  the 
village  of  Ocana  copper  ores  are  dug  up. 
The  pearl  fishery  was  formerly  carried  on  at 
Carrizal,  about  iO  miles  east  of  the  chief 
city,  and  was  very  productive.  It  is  still 
followed  on  different  parts  of  the  coast,  and 
yields  some  excellent  pearls ;  but  the  un- 
dertaking appears  to  be  badl^  conducted. 
Thevallics  feed  immense  quantities  of  cattle, 
which  are  killed  and  salted  for  exportation ; 
some  mules  are  also  reared.  The  province 
is  watered  by  the  great  river  Magdalena,  the 
Santa  Martha,  and  the  Pompatao.  This 
country  was  first  settled  about  1514. 

Ma&tha,  Sakta,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province,  situated  near  the  river  Guaira, 
which  supplies  it  with  excellent  water,  and 
whose  banks  are  adorned    with  beautiful 
trees,  and  are  very  fertile.    It  has  a  large 
and  convenient  harbour,  which  is  protected 
by  lofty  ridges,  and  has  in  front  a  round 
bill  defend!^  it  on  the  side  of  the  snowy 
IBOUD  tains.     This   city,   founded  in  1554, 
vas  made  the  magazine  of  Ximenes  de  Que- 
sada,  from   whence  he  explored  and  con- 
quered New  Granada.    Sir  Francis  Drake 
reduced  the  place  to  ashes  in  1596.    The 
harbour  has  two  forts  for  its  defence ;  but 
the  town  has  considerably  declined  of  late 
years,  having  only  a  trifling  trade  with  Car- 
thagena  and  the  other  Spanish  ports.     100 
miles  N.  £.  of  Carthagena.     Long.  74.  4. 
SO.W.  Lat.  11.19.2.N. 

Martha's  Bay,  St,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Curasao. 

Martha's  River,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  falls  into  the  Missouri.  Its  course 
is  through  an  extensive,  fertile,  and  beauti- 
ful valley,  though  without  a  single  tree. 

Martha  Brae  Harbour,  a  small  town 
OQ  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica, 
having  a  harbour  seven  leagues  west  of  Mon- 
t^D  point  Long.  77. 32.  W.  Lat.  18. 31.  N. 
MARTHA'a  ViNEYARP,  an  island  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean,  near 
the  coast  of  New*  England,  and  belonging 
to  Duke's  county,  Massachusetts.  It  is  19 
miles  long,  and  from  S  to  10  broad.  The 
greatest  part  of  the  island  is  low  and  level 
land.  In  son^e  parts  the  soil  is  fertile,  but 
a  great  proportion  is  lean.  Some  Indian 
com  is  raised  for  exportation,  and  rye  in 
mffident  quantities  for  the  consumption  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  trees  on  the  island 
are  small.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  wool  and  salL  The  island  contains 
three  towns,  Edgartown,  Fisbury,and  Chil«- 
BMKrL     8  miles  9.  of  Fslmoutb,  nsA  12 


W.  8.  W.  of  Nantucket  Long,  ra  40.  W* 
Lat  41.  40.  N. 

MARTHALEN,atown  of  Swit2erland,  can- 
ton  of  Zurich.  Population  1600.  5  milei 
S.  of  SchaflPhausen. 

Martham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Nori* 
folk,  6  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Caistor. 
Population  679. 

MartIj  or  Martt,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Pas  de  Calais.  Popular 
tion  2000. 

Martick,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Susouehannah,  13 
miles  S.  of  Lancaster.    Population  1623. 

Martigny,  in  Switzerland.  See  Mar* 
tinnck, 

Martigues,  Les,  a  considerable  town 
of  France,  department  of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  situated  on  the  saltwater  basin 
called  the  lake  of  Berre,  or  Martigues.  Il 
consists  of  three  distinct  parts ;  the  Isle,  oi 
town  proper,  founded  in  the  10th  century, 
by  fishermen,  and  situated  on  an  island  m 
the  strait  which  joins  the  lake  to  the  Me« 
diterranean ;  the  suburb  of  Jonquieres^  ota 
the  south  bank  of  the  strait ;  and  that  of 
Ferriercs  on  the  north.  The.  fi>rmer  com-< 
municates  with  the  Isle  by  a  brid^  of  stone, 
the  Jatter  by  a  draw-bridge.  Population 
7000  or  8000,  who  are  employed  partly  in 
fishing,  partly  in  trading  in  fish,  wine, 
brandy,  and  salt,  with  Leghorn,  Cadiz,  and 
other  ports.  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  con* 
siderable  strength.  The  harbour,  called 
Port  du  Bouc,  is  about  2  miles  distant,  and 
is  defended  by  a  fort  The  environs  pro- 
duce olives  and  vines.  22  miles  N.  W.  oi 
Marseilles,  and  24  S.  W,  of  Aix.  Long.  4. 
59.  31.  E.  Lat  43.  23.  30.  N. 

Martin,  or  Isl£  Martin,  a  fishing 
village  of  Scotland,  in  Ross-shire,  on  the 
western  coast,  about  S  miles  N.  from  the 
village  of  Ullapool. 

Martin,  Cafe,  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the 
coast  of  Valencia,  opposite  to  tne  island  oi 
Ivica.     Long.  0.  3.  E.  Lat  38.  47.  N. 

Martin,  Point,  the  north-west  point  of 
ComtroUer's  bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America.  Long.  215.  36.  £.  Lat  60. 
ISA.  N.  • 

Martin's,  St,  a  parish  of  Scodand,  in 
Perthshire,  to  which  that  of  Cambusmi- 
chael  is  annexed.  It  is  4  miles  long  by  1 
broad.    Population  1076. 

Martin,  St,  a  village  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  5  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  Helstone. 
Population  391. 

Martin's,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Salop,  5  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Ellismere. 
Population  1751. 

Martin,  St,  or  Szent  Martont,  i 
town  of  Hungary,  on  the  small  river  Thu- 
rotz^  23  xnUes  N.  K.  W.  of  Ncnisc^    IVk 
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poliitkm  1900.    Long.  18.  6*i,  65.  £.  Lat.  in  the  provinoe  of  Buraps  Ayzcc,  which ci 

49.  3.  65.  N.  ^  ters  the  Parana. 

Martin,  St,  a  eniall  town  of  the  Sardi-        Martin's,  St,    several    islands,    call* 

nian  states,  in  Piedmont,  the  chief  place  of  Cui/os  de  San  Martin,   near  the  con?t 

the  valley  of  the  same  name,  4  miles  W.  of  Florida. — There  are  also  four  islands  of  iL 

Perousa.  name  on  the  same  coast,  in  Apalache  bay. 

Martin,  St,  an  island  in  the  West  In-        Martin's,  St,  an  island  of  the  Atlaiit 

dies,  about  five  leagues  in  length,  and  four  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  the  province  and 
breadth.      This    island 


in  its  greatest  breadth,  ihis  island  is 
chiefly  valuable  for  its  salt  pits,  and  salt- 
water lakes,  which  the  Spaniards  thought 
80  considerable,  that  they  built  a  fort  upon 
the  island  to  protect  them,  and  to  prevent 
other  nations  from  making  a  settlement  In 
the  year  1650,  when  the  affairs  of  Old 
Spain  were  in  great  disorder ;  the  garrison 
or  this  fort,  being  no  longer  able  to  main- 
tain themselves,  blew  it  up,  and  destroyed, 
at  tlie  same  time,  all  their  houses  and  cis- 
terns. The  French,  upon  their  retiring, 
Bet  up  a  -claim  of  pre-occupancy,  and  en- 
deavoured to  get  possession  of  the  island, 
but  were  thwarted  by  the  Dutch  ;  and  an 
accommodation  being  proposed,  the  island 
was  divided  between  them  ;  the  French  en- 
tering into  possession  of  ihc  most  pleasant 
part  of  it,  which  looks  towards  Anguilla, 
while  the  Dutcli  occupied  the  most  profit- 
able, because  it  contained  tlie  salt-pits  and 
ponds  above-mentioned.  This  quarter  was 
soon  filled  with  commodious  buildings,  and 
capacious  store-houses,  while  that  of  the 
French  remained  poor  and  ill-provided, 
and  in  the  year  1 689,  was  plundered 
by  sir  Timothy  Thornhill.  The  Dutch 
part  would  have  proved  a  flourishing  co- 
lony, had  it  not  been  destitute  of  a  good 
harbour,  and  lain  too  far  to  leeward,  to 
carry  on  a  convenient  commerce  with  the 
windward  islands.  In  1744,  a  handful  of 
English,  headed  by  the  detputy-governor 
of  Anguilla,  with  two  St  Christopher's 
privateers,  drove  the  French  from  the  pos- 
session of  their  part  of  the  island.  In 
March  1801,  it  was  taken  by  the  Bri- 
tish, but  has  since  been  restored.  The 
value  of  its  imports  into  Britain  in  1810, 
amounted  to  L.  18,361.  Long.  6'^,  8.  \V. 
Lat.  18.  4.  N. 

Martin's,  Sir  Henry's,  Islands.  See 
Hergesfs  Islands.         • 

Martin's,  St,  a  parish  of  the  (Jnitetl 
States,  in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  dis- 
trict of  Attacapas. 

Martin's,  St,  is  the  name  of  numerous 
settlements  in  different  parts  of  the  Spanish 
American  territories,  which  are  all  incon- 
siderable, being  inhabited  by  a  few  families 
of  Indians. 

Martin's,  St,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Veraguay,  which  enters 
'  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  joined  by  another 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Martin"?^  St,  a  riva  of  South  America, 


vernment  of  Terra  Finna,  on  which  a  fri 
gate  of  the  squadron  of  admiral  Vernon  ir. 
wrecked  in  1741. 

Martin's,  St,  a  small  island  of  the  P* 
cific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Peru.  Ui 
U.S. 

Martin  de  Belleville,  St,  a  smil 
town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  Savoy,  S; 
miles  S.  £.  of  Chamberry. 

Martin  de  Courtesolles,  a  town  o 
France,  department  of  the  Marne.  Popu 
lation  2900.  6  miles  E.N.  £.of  CLoIgiu 
sur  Marne. 

^Martin  de  Londres,  a  town  of  Franc- 
department  of  the  Herault  Populatioa 
1300:     12  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Montpelier. 

Martin  de  Rue,  St,  a  town  of  Fran.^, 
dejiartmcnt  of  the  Lower  Charente,  situated 
on  the  island  of  Rhe.  It  is  strongly  foni- 
fied,  being  defended  by  six  bastions  and 
three  half-moons,  with  a  citadel  to  tht: 
right  of  the  town.  Its  trade  is  considtT- 
able  in  wine,  brandy,  and  salt.  Population 
3000.  9  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Rochelle. 
Long.  1.  21.  52.  W.  Lat.  46.  ^.  18.  N. 

Martin  de  Tourxon,  St,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Indre,  on  the 
Creuse.  Population  1300.  9  miles  X.  If. 
of  Le  Blanc. 

Mautin  de  Valla  MAS,  St,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Ardeche,  on  the 
river  Saliouse.  Population  2100.  24  niilts 
S.  ^V.  of  Toumon. 

Martin  Vas,  Islands  of,  three  snun 
rocky  islands,  according  to  Perousc,  merely 
rocks,  in  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  largest 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  in  circumference. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
small  interval?,  and  appear  at  a  disloncr 
like  five  heads  of  land.  Long  of  the  largwt, 
25.  43.  W,  Lat.  20.31.  S. 

Martin  D'CRiAGE^STjavillageofFrance, 

departmen  t  of  the  Isere.  Population  1  ^^ 
6  miles  S.  E.  of  Grenoble. 

Martin  en  Bresse,  St,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Saone  atiJ  Loirt- 
Population  UOO.  7  miles  B.  N.K  o^^^' 
Ions  sur  Saone. 

Martina,  a  small  town  of  Xaplf ' '" 
the  Terra  di  Otranto.  13  miles  W.  X.  »>  • 
of  Otranto. 

Martinacit,  oi-Martigkv,  aamalltown 
of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais^^at  ^"^ 
confluence  of  the  Rhone  and  the  Pramt, 
11  miles  west  of  Sion.  It  was  for  sonwr 
time  a  bifchop  s  see,  but  a  convulsion  otna* 
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tore  having  canted  tho  fkll  of  a  port  of  the 
mountain  in  its  neighbourhood  called  Great 
St  fienmrd,  the  Rhone  was  stopped  in  its 
course,  and  did  a  great  deal  of  injury  to  the 
town,  in  consequence  of  which  the  biahopric 
yru  removed  to  Sion.  Another  misfortune 
of  the  same  nature,  but  less  destructive,  took 
]4ace  in  June  1818,  in  conseqtience  of  an 
OTprflowofthe  Drance.     ^e  Drance. 

MAariNENGO,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italj,  in  the  Milanese  province  of  Bergamo. 
Popuktion  3000.  25  miles  N.£.  by  £.  of, 
'Milan. 

MiETiKESTi,  a  village  of  European  Tur- 
by,in  Walachia,  on  the  Rimnik,  with  800 
inhabitants.  Here  the  Austritns  and  Rus- 
sians, under  Suwarrow,  gained  a.  signal 
victory  over  the  Turks,  on  30th  Septembet  - 
1789. 

MiiTiXET,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
soQtb-east  coast  of  the  island  of  I  vii^a.  Long. 
1. 28.  E.  Lat  38.  51..  N. 

Maitinico,  an  island  in  the  West  In- 
dies, snd  one  of  the  lai^^t  of  the  Carrib- 
hees,  being  50  miles  jfrom  north-west  to 
south-east,  about  16  broad,  atid  140  in  cir- 
camfierence.    It  is  very  uneven,  and  inter- 
sected in  lU  parts  by  a  number  of  hillocks, 
whidi.sre  mostly  of  a  conical  form.   Three 
noostuns  rise  above  these  smaller  erai- 
Jieoees.    The  highest  bears  the  indelible 
narfa  of  a  volcano.  The  woods  with  which 
it  is  covered  continually  attract  the  clouds, 
vliich  occasions  noxious  damps,  and  con- 
tributes to  make  it  horrid  and  inaccessible, 
vlule  the  two  others  are  in  most  parts  cul- 
tivated. From  these  mountains,  but  chiefly 
from  the  first,  issue  the  many  springs  that 
vater  the  island.  These  waters,  which  flow 
in  gentle  streams,  are  changed  into  torrents 
n  the  subtest  storm.    Their  quality  par- 
ttbs  of  me  nature  of  the  soil  they  pass 
thnmgfa ;  in  some  places  they  are  excellent, 
iaotboi  so  bod,  that  the  inhabitants  arc  obli- 
ged to  drink  the  water  they  have  collected  in 
brainy  setton.  The  principal  productions 
^Ihe  island  are  sugar,  co£Pee,  cassia,  cotton, 
i&d^o^  cocoa,  ganger,  &c   It  is  well  adapt- 
ed to  trade,  from  the  number  of  its  bays 
Md  harixmrs,  whidb  possess  the  inestimable 
•dva&tage  of  affording  a  certain  shelter  from 
dke  hurricanes  which  infest  these  latitudes. 
With  all  these  advantages,  however.  Martl- 
et thoQ^  in  greater  forwardness  than 
^  other  French  colonies,  had  made  but 
^'ttJe  pragress  at  the  end  of  the  17th  cen- 
^-  In  1700^  it  contained  but  16597  white 
ftain  alL    The  savages,  raukttoes,  and 
^  negroes,  men,  women,  and  children, 
■noQiited  to  no  more  than  507.  The  num- 
brr  of  skves  was  but  14,566.    All  these  to- 
S^tber  made  a  population  of  21, 6iO  persons. 
In  1739,  the  black  population  amounted  to 
72/m^  and  the  valua^of  the  exporti  to 
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L.700,00d  per  annum.  ThisextentfttetHide 

annually  brought  into  the  porte  of  the  island 
200  ships  from  France,  1 4  or  15  fitted  out 
by  the  mother  country  fcft  the  Ooastof  Gui* 
nea,  60  from  Canada,  10  or  12  from  the 
islands  of  Margaritta  and  Trinidad ;  besides 
the  £ng]ish  and  Dutch  ships  that  came  to 
carry  on  a  smuggling  trade.  The  private 
navigation  from  the  island  to  the  northern 
colonies,  to  the  Spanish  continent,  and  td 
the  Windward  islands,  employed  130  vefr* 
sela,  from  20  to  70  tons  burden,  manned 
with  600  European  sailors  of  all  natiofns* 
and  1500  slaves,  long  inured  to  the  sea  ser-» 
vice.  The  War  of  17U  put  a  stop  to  this 
prosperity.  The  few  ships  that  came  from 
France,  in  order  to  compensate  the  hasards 
they  were  exposed  to  by  the  loss  of  their 
commodities,)  sold  them  at  a  very  advanced 
price,  and  bought  them  at  a  very  low  one« 
By  this  meansi  the  produce  decreased  in 
vdue,  the  lands  were  but  ill  cultivated,  the 
works  neglected,  and  the  slaves  perishing 
for  want.  Martinico  had  not  yet  repaired 
her  losses  during  the  peace,  nor  paid  off  the 
debts  which  a  series  of  calamities  had 
obliged  her  to  contract,  wten  war,  the 
greatest  of  all  evils,  broke  out  afresh.  A 
series  of  misfortunes  for  France,  after  re- 
peated defeats  and  losses,  made  Martinico 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  English  ;  and  the 
island  was  soon  after  infested  with  vast 
swarms  of  ants,  which  destroyed  every  ve- 
getable in  the  island.  It  was  restored  in 
July  1763,  16  months  after  it  had  been 
conquered,  but  deprived  of  all  the  necessary 
meaus  of  prosperity  that  had  made  it  of  so 
much  importance.  In  1769,  1788,  and 
1810,  the  exports  and  imports  were  as  fol- 
low: 

Imports.         Expdf^s. 

1769,       L.588,412,      L.536,^31 

1788,       1,195,111,       1,201,875 

1810,  635,664,  791,773 

In  the  year  1794,  Martinico  was  taken 

by  the  British  under  sir  John  Jervis  and  sir 

Charles  Grey.  It  w^as  restored  to  the  Fi^nch 

at  the  treaty  of  Amiens  in  1802,  and  was 

again  taken  by  the  British  under  general 

Prevost,  on  the  24th  of  February  1809.     It 

again  reverted  to  the  French  at  the  general 

peace  in  1815.    Population  of  Martinico,* 

according  to  a  return  made  to  the  house  of 

commons  in  1810,  wlien  it  was  in  possession 

of  the  British, 

Slaves,        ....       78,577 
Free  persons  of  colour,        .  8,630 

Number  of  white  inhabitants,     9,206 

96,413 
The    principal   towns  of  Martinico  are 
Port   Royal,  the    capital,    and  St  Pierre". 
Long,  of  the  Port  de  France  61. -5.  45.  W. 
Lat.  14.  35.  49.  N.    * 
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Martinico,  Little,  one  of  the  Grena- 
diue  islands,  in  the  West  Indies.  Long. 
61.  IS.  W.  Lat.  13.38.  N. 

Martino,  St,  a  small  town  of  the  Sar« 
dinian  states,  in  Piedmont.  Population 
9000.  17  miles  S.£.  of  Aosta.— It  is 
the  name  of  several  other  small  towns  in 
Italy. 

Martinsborodoh,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Lewis  county,  New  York, 
on  Black  River,  144  miles  N.  W.  of  Al- 
bany. Population  889.  Here  is  a  pleasant 
and  flourishing  village,  which  contains  a 
court-house,  jail,  &c. 

Martinsburgh,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Berkeley  county,  Vir- 
ginia, situated  about  8  miles  south  of  the 
Potomack.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a 
jail,  an  academy,  an  Episcopal  church,  and 
about  80  houses. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
township  in  Hopkins  county,  Kentucky, 
and  of  one  on  Tar  river.  North  Carolina. 
.  Martinsville,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Guildford  countv. 
North  Carolina,  situated  in  Buffalo  creek. 
It  contains  a  court-house  and  jail,  and 
about  40  houses.  A  desperate  action  was 
fought  at  this  place  on  the  15th  March 
1781,  between  lord  Cornwallis  and  general 
Greene,  in  which  the  Americans  were 
finally  driven  from  the  Add,  though  with 
a  great  loss  of  British  troops.  92  miles  £. 
of  Salem. 

Marti NgyiLLE,  in  Louisiana,  the  chief 
town  of  the  parish  of  St  Martin's,  and  the 
largest,  with  the  exception  of  Natchitoches, 
of  any  in  Louisiana,  west  of  the  Atchafa- 
kya,  or  Chafalia  river.  It  is  situated  on 
the  west  Ixink  of  the  Teche,  on  very  flat 
ground,  in  consequence  of  which,  the  streets 
are  exce^ivdy  muddy  in  wet  weather.  It 
is  well  situated  for  commercial  purposes,  in 
the  centre  of  a  well  cultivated  and  produc- 
tive country.  The  erection  of  the  church 
of  Attacapas  in  this  place,  was  the  cause  of 
the  establishment  of  t^e  town.  Under  the 
Spanish  government,  the  churches  in  the 
various  parts  were  the  places  where  public 
business  was  transacted.  This  custom  has 
in  most  cases  been  perpetuated  by  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  American  government. 
In  point  of  situation  and  commercial  faci- 
lities. New  Iberia  is  certainly  superior  to 
St  Martinsville;  but,  notwithstanding  all 
its  advantages,  the  latter  has^  and  will  pro- 
bably continue  -to  prevail  over  the  former. 
Lat.  30.  10.  N. 

Marti z AT,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  ludre,  on  the  river  Claise,  with  1700 
inhabitants.    14  miles  N.  of  Le  Blanc. 

Martlethwt,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in 
Pembrokeshire,  4  miles  firom  Narberth. 
Population  629. 

Martlit,  a  parish  df  England,  in  Wor« 


oeatershire,  61  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  ttaax 
Worcester.    Iropulation  1118. 

Martock,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
£ngland,  in  Somerset  The  church  is  a 
large  and  elegant  structure,  with  a  superb 
altar  piece,  and  a  good  organ.  The  market 
place  is  in  the  centre  of  the  town ;  and  near 
It  stands  a  handsome  fluted  column^  with  a 
dial,  being  a  model  of  the  celebrated  pillar 
of  Trajan.  The  market  is  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday ;  and  there  is  a  fair  on  the 
1st  of  August.  4^  miles  W.  S.  W.  from 
Ilchester.     Population  2356. 

Mart  ox,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  near  Delamere  forest,  4^  miles 
S,  W.  from  Norwich.  Population  516. 
.  Mart  OK,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  2  miles  S.  £.  from  Blackpool. 
Population  1093. 

Ma  ETON,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Lincolnshire,  standing  on  the 
Trent.  Population  342.  5  miles  S.  by  E. 
from  Gainsborough. 

Mart  ON,  a  vU^e  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Westmoreland,  on  the  Troutbeck, 
3  miles  from  Appleby.     Population  599. 

Martorano,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Ca- 
labria Citra.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  20 
miles  N.  W.  of  Squittace. 

Martosell,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Catalonia,  at  the  junction  of  the  Noya  with 
tbe  large  stream  of  the  Llobregat.  It  is  aa 
ill  built  and  dirty  place ;  but  the  inhabit- 
ants are  industrious,  and  manufacture  lace. 
It  has  a  triumphal  arch  of  Roman  architec- 
ture ;  and  on  the  Llobregat  is  a  high,  but 
narrow  bridge,  of  three  arches  long,  as- 
cribed by  tradition  to  Hannibal,  but  now 
considered  to  be  a  work  of  the  Romans.  9 
miles  N.  W.  of  Barcelona. 

Martory,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Upper  Garonne,  situated  on  the  Ga« 
ronne,  with  an  elegant  bridge  over  that 
river.  Population  1000.  10  miles  N.  by 
£.  of  StGaudens. 

Martos,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalasia. 
It  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  hill>  &t  the  top  of 
which  is  a  castle:  It  is  very  ancient,  and 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Tucci,  after- 
wards the  Augusta  Gemella  of  the  Romans. 
Population  6000.     10  miles  W.  of  Jaen. 

Martyr's  Reep  and  Rocks,  a  rocky 
shoal  between  the  gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
north  side  of  the  Florida  stream.  Long. 
81.  W.  Lat.  24.  6.  N. 

Maru  Shah  Jehan.    See  Meru, 

Maru,  a 'river  of  Brazil,  in  tlie  provinoe 
of  Para,  which  enters  the  arm  of  the  Ama-^ 
zons,  forming  the  island  of  Marsjo. 

Marvao,  a  small  town  and  fortress  of 
Portugal,  on  the  borders  of  Spain.  Popu- 
lation 1300.  6  miles  S.  £.  of  Valencia  de 
Alcantara,  in  Spain. 

Marvejols,  a  town  of  France^  in  the 
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deMrtmem  of  the  Losel^,  situated  do  the 
CoUnge.  It  ins  six  annual  fairs^  and  ma- 
iiv&ctiireBofsage and <itber woollens;  also 
of  hats.  Population  3700.  36  miles  £.  N.  S. 
ofAodez. 

llaaruLA,  or  Marbella,  a  seaport 
town  of  Spain,  in  Qfanada,  on  the  road 
from  Gibraltar  to  Malaga.*  Its  hwbour  Is 
fortified,  bnk  is  too  small  for  Tessels  of  laxge 
draught.  The  town  is  surrounded  with 
walk,  and  has  a  neat  square,  with  a  foun- 
tain in  the  centre.  The  town-house  and 
cfaorch  are  good  buOdings,  but  the  streets 
of  the  town  are  narrow.  Sugar,  wine, 
cotton,  and  coffise,  are  raised  in  the  envi- 
rons. Population  8000.  84  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Granada,  and  34  N.  N.  £.  of  Gibialtar. 

MiaviLts,  a  town  of  France,  departs 
isent  of  the  Meuse,  on  the  small  river 
Othain.  Population  1000.  7  miles  S.  £. 
of  Montroedy,  and  24  N.  N.  £.  of  Verdun. 
iMiawAB,  an  extensive  district  of  Hin- 
dostm,  province  of  Ajmeer,  situated  princi- 
pally between  the  86th  and  88th  degrees  of 
northern  latitude.  1 1  belongs  to  the  rajepoot ' 
njahof  Joudpore,  whose  &mil^  have  pos* 
Med  this  country  ftom  time  immemorial. 
It  is  a  ttroog,  but  not  a  fertile  province.  A 
Mother  description  of  it  will  be  found  un- 
der the  article  Joudpore. 

Maswick  Heap,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on 
^  west  coast  of  the  island  of  Pomona. 
W  «•  10.  W.  Lot.  51.  58.  N. 

HAswoon,  aparish  of  £ngland,  in  Dc« 
vQBshire,  3  miles  W.  by  N.  from  Bam- 
>tnle.    Population  688. 

Mast,  Cafs  St,  a  cape  on  the  sonth- 
Mt  cottt  of  the  island  of  Mitylene,  in  the 
^Khipdago,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
W2&.  48.  £.  Lat  39.  8.  N. 

Masy,  Point,  a  cape  on  a  small  island, 
inning  the  west  point  of  entrance  into  De- 
adatJoB  sound,  half  a  league  N.  W.  from 
Post  Sarah. 

Maat,  Port,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Kioe  George  the  Third's  archipelago, 
vUdi  presents  the  appearance  of  a  good 
Mrixrar.  Long.  224.  29.  £.  Lat  57. 11.  N. 
Mast's  Rivekj  a  small  river  of  North 
^aerica,  which  falls  into  the  Osage,  20 
>idn  above  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 

Mary,  St,  a  parish  of  £ng]and,  in  Cam- 
{ddgeshke,  S\  miles  S.W.  from  Wis- 
wkIl    Population  1262. 

Maet's,  St,  a  small  lake  of  Scotland,  in 
«^eouity  of  Selkirk,  from  the  east  end  of 
*to  issoes  the  river  Yarrow. 
,  Mast's,  St,  a  river  of  the  United  States^ 
nthenortheni  part  of  Ohio,  which  unites 
^  the  St  Joseph's,  a  tributary  of  Lake 
^  to  form  the  Maumee. 

Mary's,  St,  a  river  of  North  America, 
whidi  ftUt  iato  Lake  Michigan,  fr.om  the 


MmA.  Between  its  scmroei  and  tiiose  of 
Little  river,  a  faranch  of  the  Wabash,  tfaere 
is  a  portage  9  miles  in  length* 

MAnT's,  St,  a  county  of  the  United  . 
5tBteB^  in  MaryUnd,  bounded  north-east  bj 
Calvert  county,  east  by  Chesapeak  bapf, 
south-west  by  the  Potomac^  ana  west  by 
Charles  county.  Population  12^704^  indii- 
ding  6000  slaves.  Chief  town  Leonard's 
town. 

Mabt's,  St,  a  parish  of  the  Unitei 
States,  in  the  state  or  Louisiana,  and  district 
of  Attacapas. 

Mary's,  St,  a  river  of  the  United  States^ 
which  divides  the  state  of  Georgia  fitNn  £a* 
Florida,  and  runa  into  the  sea.  Long.  81. 
40.  W.  Lat.  30.  43.  N.  An  inconsiderable 
town  of  thesamenameissituatedatitsmovth. 
It  is  the  frontier  town  of  Georgia,  and  was  a 
place  of  considerable  trade  during  the  late 
wars  in  £urope ;  but  is  now  on  the  declme. 
131  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Savannah.  Long.  8L 
43.  W.  Lat.  30.  43.  N. 

Maby's  Riveb,  St,  or  St  Mary'9 
Staaits,  a  river  or  strait  of  North  Ame« 
rica,  connecting  lakea  Huron  and  Superior^ 
It  il  nearly  70  miles  in  length,  and  is  di« 
Vided  into  several  channels,  which  form  a 
variety  of  islands.  There  are  two  Ibrta 
on  it. 

Maby,  St,  a  seaport  town  of  the  state  of 
Maryland,  on  the  Potomack,  near  the 
mouth.  45  miles  S.  of  Annapolis.  Long. 
76.  32.  W.  Lat.  38.  15.  N. 

Mary's  Bay,  St,  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland.  Long*  54.  90.  IV, 
Lat.  57.  N. 

Mary's  Bat,  St,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  east  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy. 

Mary's  Falls,  St,  a  cataract  in  St 
Mary's  river,  between  lake  Superior  and 
kke  Huron.  The  falls  of  St  Mary  do  not 
descend  pernendicnlsrly,  as  those  of  Niagara 
and  St  Anthony  do,  but  consist  of  a  rapid; 
which  continues  near  three  quartcn  of  a  ' 
mile,  over  which  canoes,  well  piloted,  might  * 
pass.  At  the  bottom  of  these  iklls,  natnre 
has  formed  a  roost  commodious  staMen  for 
catching  the- fish,  which  are  to  be  found 
there  in  imm^se  quantities.  Persons  slando 
ing  on  the  rocks  that  lie  adjacent  to  it,  may 
take,  with  dipping-nets,  about  the  montM 
of  September  and  October,  enoo^of  fish, 
of  several  species,  to  supply,  when  properly 
cured,  thousands  of  inhabitants  throughout 
the  vear. 

Mary's  Iklbt^  St,  a  bay  on  the  ooaat 
of  Georgia,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  St 
Mary.    Long.  81.  40.  VT.  Let  30.  56.  N. 

Mary's  Islakbs,  St,  a  cluater  of  small 
islands  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  near* 
the  south  ooast  of  Labrador.   I^mg.  60.W, 
Lat.  50. 30.  N.  ;  > 
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'  Maxt'i  KiY»  6t,  a  small  idand  In  the 
golf  of  Mexico^  near  the  coast  of  Florida. 
Lona;.  89.  !«.  W.  Lat  80.  11.  N. 

Mary's  Kbys,  St,  rocks  on  the  south 
eoast  of  Newfimndlaod.  Long.  58.  65.  W. 
Lat.  46.  47.  N, 

Mary's  River,  St^  a  riYer  of  Nova  Soo- 
tia>  which  runs  into  the  sea.  Long.  61.  W. 
Lat.  45.  5.  N. 

Maryborough,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
Qneen's  county,  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  river  Barrow.  It  has  woollen  manufac- 
tures of  some  extent  Before  the  union,  it 
sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  parliament. 
48  miles  N.  of  Waterford^  and  43  S.  W.  of 
Dublin.    Long.  7.  9.  W.  Lat.  63.  N. 

Maryburgh,  a  thriving  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  Inverness-shire,  situated  at  a  small 
distance  fVom  Fort  William,  on  the  south 
side  of  Locheil.  It  was  first  named  Gordons- 
burgh,  from  the  noble  &mily  whose  pro- 
perty it  is ;  but  after  the  accession  of  tlie 
Orange  family  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  the 
fort  received  the  name  of  King  William, 
while  the  •  adjoining  village  received  the 
name  of  Maryburgh,  in  honour  of  his 
royal  consort  queen  Mary.  Fort  Wil- 
liam and  Maryburgh  contain  about  1200  in- 
habitants, who  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
fisheries.— There  is  also  a  small  village  of 
this  name  in  Kinross-shire,  containing  100 
inhabitants. 

.  Mary  Churjch,  St,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Devonshire,  2^  miles  N.  W.  from  Tor- 
bay.  Population  909. 
.  Maryculter,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Kincardineshire,  situated  on  the  south  bank 
of  the  Dee,  about  6  miles  long  and  2 
broad.    Population  700. 

Mary  Grey,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Tyrone,  10  miles  S.  S.  £.  of 
Strabuie. 

Maryktrk,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
oouttty  of  Kincardine,  comprehending  7591 
Scots  acres.    Population  1574. 

Maryland,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Delaware,  east  by  Dekware  and 
the  Atlantic,  south-west  and  west  by  Vir- 
ginia. It  is  intersected  from  north  to  south 
&r  Chesapeak  bay,  along  w||ich,  on  each 
me,  it  extends  \9(i  miles  in  length  to  the 
northern  line  which  separates  it  from 
PennsylvaniR  and  Dekware.  It  is  120 
miles  broad,  and  is  of  a  very  irregular  form. 
It  IB  situated  between  38.  and  39.  43.  N. 
lat  and  between  75.  10.  and  79.  20.  W. 
loQg.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Poto- 
mac, whidi  divides  this  state  fVom  Virgi- 
nia, the  Snsquehsnnah,  Patapsco,  Patuxent, 
llk,6afl88fins,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanti- 
•eoke,  aud  Pocomoke. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  view  of  the 
touBties,  population,  and  chief  towns :— > 


Alleghany  6,909 

Ann  Arundd  96,668 

Baltimore  89,255* 

Ditto,  city  35,583 
£a8t  precincts 

of  ditto  4,050 

West  ditto  ^,9S8 

Cecil  13,066 

Calvert  8,005 

Caroline  9,458 

Charles  S0,945 

Dorchester  18,108 

Frederick  34,437 

Harford  81,258 

Kent  11,450 

Montgomery  17,980 
Prince  George  90,589 

Queen  Ann's  16,648 

S\  Mary's  12,794 

Somerset  17,195 

Talbot  14,930 

^Vashington  18,730 

Worcester  16,971 


elder  T«wM. 

Cumberland 
Annapolis      9,000 

^^Baltimere     46,556 


Elk  ton 

St  Leonards 

Denton 

Port  Tobacco 

Cambridge 

Fredericto  wn  4^00 

Haribrd 

Chester 

Unity 

Marlborough 

Centreville 

Leonard  town 

Princess  Ann 

Boston 

Elizabeth-town 

Snow  HUl 


380,551 

The  country  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Chesapeak,  with  the  exception  of  r  small 
part  or  the  northern  extremity,  is  an  exten- 
sive plain,  low  and  sandy,  and  much  inter- 
sected by  rivers  and  creeks,  having  but  few 
springs,  and  abounding,  in  many  places, 
with  stagnant  water.  In  this  part  the  air 
in  summer  is  moist,  sidtry,  and  disagree- 
able, and  the  inhabitants  are  subject  to 
agues  and  intermittent  fevers,  and  many  of 
them  have  a  sickly  appearance.  The  Mary* 
land  part  of  the  peninsula  included  between 
the  Delaware  and  Chesapeak  bays,  is  much 
lower  and  more  uniformly  level  than  the 
Delaware  part.  It  is  also  more  intersected 
by  rivers  and  creeks,  and  the  land  is  of  bet- 
ter qualitv.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to 
raising  tobacco,  wheat,  Indian  com,  and 
sweet  potatoes.  The  genuine  white  wheat, 
which  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this  state,  is 
raised  in  some  of  the  counties  on  the  eist« 
em  shore. 

The  country  on  the  western'  shore  of 
the  Chesapeak,  below  the  falls  of  the  rivers, 
is  similar  to  that  on  the  eamem  shore. 
Above  these  falls  the  country  becomes  gra- 
dually uneven  and  hilly,  and  in  the  west- 
era  part  of  the  state  it  is  mountainous.  The 
western  part  is  crossed  bv  ranges  of  moan- 
tains,  which  pass  througn  Pennsylvania  and 
Virginia,  under  various  names,  as  South 
mountain.  North  mountain.  Sideling  hill. 
Warrior's,  Evit's,  Wills,  and  All^hany 
mountains.  The  hilly  and  mountainous 
parts  abound  in  springs  of  excellent  water, 
and  the  climate  is  highly  salubrious  and 
agreeable.  The  soil  is  generally  a  red  clay 
or  loam,  and  n;uch  of  it  b  excellent,  pro- 
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M^^gDod  crom  of  wheat,  Indian  eorn, 
benp,  and  flax.  Here  are  also  fine  orchaids ; 
ud  tppfea^  pears,  peaches,  pldros,  and 
dttfrics,  are  abnndant.  Of  peaches,  the 
jabiUCants  make  large  quantities  of  peach 
htadj,  and  of  apples,  apple  bramly  and  ci- 
der. The  forcsu  abound,  in  nut-bearing 
ticei,  which  feed  great  numbers  of  swine. 
That  swine  run  wild,  and  when  fatten-* 
fld|  are  killed,  barrelled,  and  exported  in 
grett  ooantities.  Beef  and  mutton  are  also 
pkntinil.  Some  cotton  for  domestic  use  is 
nised  in  this  state;  but  it  is  of  inferior 
^itj. 

The  Diost  cdkisiderable  export  from  this 
itite  is  that  of  flour ;  and  next  to  this,  is 
that  of  tobacco.  'The  other  exports  are 
iroD,  lumber,  Indian  corn,  pork,  flaxseed, 
beans,  &c.  The  total  amount  of  exports 
in  1616,  was  7,338,767  dollars.  The 
trade  of  the  state  is  principally  carried  on 
from  Baltimore  with  the  other  states,  with 
dK  West  Indies,  and  various  parts  of  £u- 

This  state  abounds  with  mines  of  excel- 
knt  iron  ore,  and  has  also  some  coal.  Fur- 
jBoes  have  been  erected  in  various  parts,  for 
(be  manufacture  of  pig  and  b^r  iron,  hollow 
vare,  esnnon,  stoves,  &c.  There  is  a 
number  of  glass  works,  paper  mills,  &c. 
Vast  quantities  of  rye  are  distilled  into 
vhitkey ;  but  the  most  considerable  manu- 
^aetttre  is  that  of  flour. 

AcQOUHi  of  ike  value  of  the  exports  from 
Dollars. 


delegates,  consisting  of  four  members  fVom 
each  of  the  counties,  and  two  fh>m  each  of 
the  two  cities,  Baltimore  and  Atinapolis, 
chosen  annually,  on  the  flrst  Monday  in 
October.  The  governor,  and  an  executive 
council  of  five  persons,  are  chosen  annually, 
by  a  joint  ballot  of  both  houses,  on  the  Fe- 
cond  Monday  in  November.  The  assembly 
meets  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  No- 
vember. This  state  sends  nine  repreitenta- 
tives  to  congress.  The  population  was  esti-^ 
mated,  in 

1 665,  *at    1 6,000       Including  Blacks, 
153,564    42,764  negro  slaves, 

3,592  mulattoes. 
319,728  103,036  slaves. 

8,043  free  bhicks. 
349,692  107,707  slaves. 

19,787  free  blacks. 
380,546  11 1,502  slaves. 

33,927  free  blacks. 
The  increase  of  whites  auring  the  last 
ten  years  was  13,119,  or  5y*jths  per  cent.  ; 
that  of  blacks  17,735,  or  14  per  cent. 

According  to  the  census  of  1810,  there 
were, 

Males*  Females. 
Under  16  years  of  age,  57,102  53,970 
Between  16  and  45,  47,943  46,783 
Above  45,  15,165     14,154 


1791, 

2,239,691 

1792, 

2,623,808 

1793, 

8,665,056 

1794^ 

M86,191 

1795, 

5,811,380 

1796, 

9,201,315 

1797, 

9,811,799 

1798, 

12,746,190 

1799, 

16,299,609 

1800, 

12,264,331 

1801, 

12,767,530 

1802, 

7,914,225 

1803, 

5,078,062 

1804, 

9,151,939 

1805, 

10,859,480 

1806, 

14,580,905 

1808, 

2,721,106 

1810, 

6,489,018 

1816, 

7,338,767 

1755, 
1790, 
1800, 
1810, 


Colleges,  academies,  and  schools,  are  es^ 
tabliihcd  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 
Miryland  was  originally  settled  by  Roman 
Catholics,  who  still  continue  the  most  nu- 
introDS  denomination  of  Christians  in  the 
itste.  The  others  are  I'resbyterians,  Me* 
4lmlists,  and  Episcopalians. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate, 
consisting  of  fifteen  members,  chosen  for 
(trt  yesrsy  by  electors;  and  a  house  of 


Total,  120,210  114,907 

In  point  of  population,  Maryland  is  the 
eighth  state  in  the  union. 

Annapolis  is  the  seat  of  government, 
though  Baltimore  is  nauch  the  largest  town. 
The  other  most  considerable  towns  are  Fre- 
dericktown,  llagarstown,  Easton,  Cumbers- 
land,  Snowhill,  Chestertown,  and  Wil- 
liamsport. 

Maryland,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Otsego  county.  New  York.  Po- 
pulation 1606. 

Maryland,  Point,  a  point  formed  by  a 
bend  of  the  Potomac,  in  Maryland. 

Maryport,  a  small  port  of  i)cotland,  on 
the  coast  of  Wigtonshire. 

Maryport,  a  market  and  seaport  town 
of  England,  on  the  western  coast,  and  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland.  Like  many  of  the 
towns  on  this  part  of  the  coast,  it  derives 
its  origin  and  iftiportance  fVom  the  abun- 
dance  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhood,  which, 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century,  has 
raised  it  to  the  rank  of  a  pretty  consiiler^* 
able  trading  town.  It  is  very  plearantly 
situated  on  the  banks,  end  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Ellen,  which  flows  round  it  on 
the  ea&t,  soinh,  and  west.  'I'he  strtels  are 
wide,  and  t])e  houses  neatly  built.  ^Vood- 
cn  piers,  wiih  quuys,  hove  been  erccNd  on 
each  aide  of  the  ri\ ifr.  The  inhabitj.nts  are 
mostly  employed  in  trade.  Of  late  also 
some  manufactories  have  been  established* 
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The  trade  consists  partly  in  the  exportation 
of  coals  to  Ireland,  and  partly  also  in  the 
coasting  ttnde ;  but  its  chief  support  at  pre- 
sent consists  in  the  North  American  timber 
trade.  Very  little  of  the  timber  is  im- 
ported into  Mary  port ;  but  its  vessels  and 
seamen  are  employed  for  that  purpose  by 
other  seaports  along  the  coasts  as  far  as 
Liverpool  and  Bristol.  Between  90  and 
100  vessels  now  belong  to  this  port,  some 
of  which  are  of  2  >0  tons  burden.  ^  Ship- 
building is  also  carried  on.  Population 
3000.  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Coclcermouth,  14 
N.  by  E.  of  Whitehaven,  and  307  N.  W. 
of  London.  Long.  3.  29.  W.  Lat.  54. 
43.  N. 

MARYSyiLLE,a  town  of  the  United  States, 
^  and  capital  of  Charlotte  county,  Virginia. 

MARYSviLi.Cyatown  of  the  United  States, 
«nd  chief  town  of  Bledsoe  county.  East 
Tennessee. 

Masvtok,  a  parish  of  Scotland^  in  For- 
farshire, situatetl  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  South  Esk.     Population  473. 

Marvvili.c,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  East  Tennessee,  and  chief  town  of  Blount 
count v.  it  contains  a  court-house,  jail, 
&-C* 

Mabza,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Vol  di 
Noto,  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  and  noted 
for  iu  salt.     10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Noto. 

Marza  Roup,  a  village  of  Arabia,  35 
miles  S.  of  Mecca. 

Marzano,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.    Population  3300. 

Marza  Susa,  a  s^all  seaport  of  Barca, 
in  Africa,  6  miles  N.  of  Caren. 

Masapfran,  a  river  of  Algiers,  forming 
partly  the  boundary  between  the  provinces 
of  llemsan  and  1  i iter ie,  and  falling  into 
the  Mediterranean,  Long.  3.  13.  £.  Lat. 
:t6.  40.  N. 

Masafuero,  an  island  ig  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  situated  to  the  west  of  Juan 
Fernandez,  both  being  nearly  in  the  same  la- 
titude ;  and,  by  the  globe,  it  is  distant  about 
93  miles.  It  is  very  high  and  mountainous, 
and  at  a  distance,  appears  like  one  hill  or 
rock.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about 
12  miles  in  circumference.  The  south  part 
is  much  the  highest :  on  the  north  end  are 
several  spots  of  clear  ground,  which  per- 
haps might  admit  of  cultivation.  The  au- 
thor of  the  account  of  Lord  Anson's  voyage 
mentions  only  one  part  of  this  island  as  af- 
fording anchorage,  which  is  on  the  north 
side,  and  in  deep  water ;  but  captain  Car- 
teret saya,  he  saw  no  part  where  there  was 
not  anchorage.  On  the  west  side  in  parti- 
cular, there  is  an  anchorage  at  about  a  mile 
iVom  the  shore,  in  20  fathoms,  and  at  about 
two  miles  in  40  and  45  fathoms,  with  a  fine 
black  sand  at  the  bottom.  There  is  plenty 
(^  wood  and  water  all  round  the  island ; 


but  they  are  not  to  be  procured  witfaout 
m  uch  difficulty.  A  great  quantity  of  stones, 
and  large  fragments  o£  the  rock,  have  fallen 
from  the  high  land,  all  round  the  island, 
and  upon  these  there  breaks  such  a  surf, 
that  a  boat  cannot  safely  come  within  a 
cable's  length  of  the  shore.  Masafuero  is  a 
very  good  place  tor  refreshment,  especially 
in  the  summer  season  ;  all  round  the  island 
there  is  such  plenty  of  fish,  that  a  boat  may, 
with  three  hooks  and  lines,  catch  as  mneh 
as  will  serve  an  hundred  people. '  Among 
others  are  coal-fish,  cavallies,  cod,  halli- 
but,  king- fishers,  and  cray-fii>h  :  seals  aro 
numerous.  Long.  80.  46.  W,  Lat.  33. 
45.  S. 

Masaoran,  a  small  seaport  of  Tlemsani 
in  Algiers,  surrounded  with  mud  walls, 
and  standing  on  the  declivity  of  a  range  of 
hills,  which  supply  it  copiouky  with  water. 
90  miles  N.  E.  of  Arzew. 

Ma  SAYA,  a  settlement  of  the  pDDvinee 
and  government  of  Nicaragua,  in  the  king« 
do  in  of  Guatimala,  on  the  west  side  of  Lake 
Nicaragua* 

Ma  SB  ATE,  one  of  the  Philippine  islaDds, 
lying  due  south  of  the  island  of  Lucon,  or 
Luconia.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated  st 
60  miles,  by  17  the  average  breadth:  The 
inhabitants  are  for  the  most  part  free  and 
independent;  about  2dO  families  pay  tri^ 
bute.  Here  are  some  mines,  but  not 
wrought  The  principal  produce  is  net* 
Long.  128.  20.  E.  Lat  12.  18.  N. 

Mascali>  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val 
di  Demona,  situated  near  the  sea  coast^  st 
the  foot  of  Mount  Etna.  Population  4000. 
15  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Catania. 

Mascar,  a  small  village  of  Algiers,  form- 
ing merely  a  collection  of  mud  walled 
houses.'  There  is  a  small  fort  garrisoned  by 
its  own  inhabitants.  The  ndghbouring 
Bedouins  are  exempt  from  taxes,  and  mere« 
ly  serve  as  volunteers.  ^40  miles  E.S.  £. 
ofOran. 

Mascarin,  one  of  the  Gallipagos  islands, 
in  the  Pacific  ocean.     Lat  I.  12.  S. 

Mascat,  a  large  seaport  of  Arabia,  the 
most  considerable  of  all  those  situated  on 
its  eastern  coast.  All  the  ports  from  Rosal- 
gate  to  the  entrance  of  the  gulf,  are  tribats- 
ry  to  it  It  was  tributary  to  Ormufl^ 
when  that  city  was  the  scat  of  a  flourish- 
ing kingdom.  In  1507,  it  waa  taken  by 
Albuquerque,  af^er  an  obstinate  defence, 
and  for  nearly  150  years  after  continued 
in  possession  of  the  Portuguese.  About  the 
year  1648,  however,  they  were  obliged  to 
yield,  after  a  gallant  defence,  to  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  natives,  who  have  ever  since  n*' 
mained  masters  of  it.  About  1690  th% 
Arabs  of  Mascat  became  so  formidable  at 
sea,  and  used  their  power  in  so  piratical  a 
manner,  as  gave  alarm  to  the  English,  wh« 
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enn  Hairnud  pla&s  for  possessing  themseiTes 
of  the  place;  but  none  of  these  were  ever 
canied  into  effect    Since  that  time  it  has 
become  less  adilicted  to  piracv,  and  mor^ 
commercial.    Tlie  trade  of  Aiascat  is  now 
pofit  extenslTe  with  the  British  settlements 
in  India,  the  Malaj  peninsula,  the  Red  sea, 
and  the  east  coast  of  Africa.    The  govern- 
ment oi  the  Iraaum  is  the  most  civilised  and 
orderly  of  any  either  in  Persia  or  Arabia ; 
a  stranger  may  widk   the  streets  without 
molestation  even  daring  the  night;   and 
goods  lie  exposed  and  unguarded  in  the 
streets  night  and  day,  without  any  instance 
of  their  being  pilfered.    Britain  uvours  the 
flag  of  Mascat,  recognising  it  as  neutral ;  and 
in  war  it  oflen  becomes  the  channel  of  com- 
monication  with   the  enemya  ports.    In 
short,  3Ia$cat  is  resorted  to  as  a  sort  of  ma« 
gazine  for  goods  by  vessels  from  every  port 
itt  Persia  and  Arabia.    English  vessels  sail- 
ing between  India  and  Bassorah  usually 
stop  there.    It  carries  on  also  a  very  large 
trade  by  caravans  with  the  Arabs  of  the  in- 
terior.   The   town  is  walled  round  and 
stQ>ngIj  fortified,  and  none  but  Arabs  and 
Banians  are  allowed  to  reside  without  it ; 
sttaoj^  must  occupy  mat  houses  without 
Agates.    No  ves.sels  are  allowed  to  go  in 
after  dark,  or  come  out  afler  sunset.    Offi- 
cers called  the  Serang  have  it  in  charge  to 
assist  any  vessel  that  comes  to  the  port,  for 
vhich  they  are  allowed  a  certain  sum.  They 
come  out  upon  the  usual  signal  being  made 
for  a  pilot,  and  their  boats  are  excellent. 
The  harbour  is  formed  by  high  land  on  one 
ode,  and  Mascat  island  on  the  other.     It  is 
entered  from  the  northward,  defended  by 
three  forts,  and  a  large  fleet  may  moor  there 
in  safety.    Long.  59. 15.  E.  Lat.23.38.  N. 
Mascomy,  a  river  of  New  Hampshire, 
which  runs  into  the  Connecticut,  Long.  72. 
16.  W.  Lat-43.37.N. 

Mascoucue,  a  river  of  Lower  Canada, 
which,  after  an  irregular  winding  course, 
&lls  into  the  river  St  John  from  the  north, 
ibout  12  miles  before  the  ktter  joins  the  St 
I^wrence.  It  is  not  navigable ;  but  timber 
is  brought  down  its  stream  to  the  St  Law- 
rence. 

Mascoury,  Point  de,  a  cape  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo. 
Long.  71. 10.  W.  Lat.  19.  45.  N. 

MAscouTCh's,  a  river  of  the  western  ter- 
ritory of  America,  which  runs  into  thd  Wa- 
bash, Long.  87.  58.  W.  Lat.  39. 17.  N. 

Mas  d'Aibe,  Le,  a  village  of  France,  de- 
lartment  of  the  Landes,  near  Aire.  Popu- 
lation 1200.     See  Aire. 

Mas  d'Azil,  a  town  of  France,  departs 
inent  of  the  Arrive,  on  the  Chase.     Popu- 
lation 2500,  for  Uie  most  part  Protestants. 
24  miles  W.  of  Mirepoix. 
Maseita^  a  smal)  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 


provinoe  of  Maranham,  which  enters  the  iM 
in  the  bay  which  forms  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Amaaons. 

Masbyck,  or  Maaseyx,  an  inland  town 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Lim* 
burg,  on  the  Maese.  Population  3i00.  9 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Ruremonde. 

Masham,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  has  a 
manufacture  of  woollen  doths.  Market  on 
Wednesday.  Popuktion  lOXi.  20  miles 
from  York.  Long.  1.39.  W.  Lat.  54. 13.  N. 
Mashamamato,  a  riyer  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  of  Mainas,  which  enters  the 
Napo.- 

Mashanaour,  a  town  of  Afghanistan,, 
province  of  CabuL  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Sewad,  in  Long.  71.  7.  £•  Lat.  33. 
54.  N. 

Maside,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern, 
seas.    Long.  130. 35.  £.  Lat.  7. 25.  S. 

Masin  A,  a  kingdom  of  Central  A&ica,  si« 
tuated  to  the  east  and  north  of  Bambarra, 
and  to  the  west  of  Tombuctoo,  on  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  and  of  the  Lake 
Dibbie.  It  is  inhabited  bv.  a  tribe  of  Fou« 
lahs,  who  profess  the  Mahometan  religion. 
They  employ  themselves  chiefly  in  pastu- 
rage,  and  pay  an  annual  tribute  to  the  king 
of  Bambarra.  ^ 

Masivan,  or  Merzifon,  a  Tillage  of  Asi- . 
atic  Turkey,  in  the  government  of  Sivas, 
90  miles  N.  W.  of  Sivas. 

Mask  A  LEY  A,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  on  the  An** 
gara. 

Maskeline,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  at  the  entrance  of 
a  considerabk  inlet.  Long.  229. 45.  £.  Lat, 
54. 4.  N. 

Masxelyne's  Islanps,  a  cluster  of  snoaU 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  lying  oflP 
the  south-east  point  of  Mallicollo  island. 
Long.  167.  59.  £.  Lat.  16.32.  S. 

Maskinonoe  Rives,  a  considerable  river 
of  Lower  Canada.  It  issues  from  a  lake  of 
the  same  name,  in  that  ridge  of  mountains 
which  runs  ip  a  westerly  direction  from 
Quebec  into  the  interior,  northward  of  the 
St  Lawrence.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  for 
several  miles  up.  There  are  some  ^ood 
settlements  on  its  east  bank.  It  flills  into 
the  St  Lawrence  at  its  entrance  into  Lake 
St  Peter,  by  two  or  three  different  chan- 
nels. The  lake  is  about  nine  miles  in  dr- 
cumferenoe. 

Mason,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
Virginia,  bounded  north-east  by  WJpod  ^ 
county,  south-east  and  south  by  Kenhwifay 
county,  and  west  and  north-west  by  the 
Ohio.  Chieftown,  Point  Pleasant.  Popu- 
lation 1991,  indqding  249  slaves. 

Mason,  acounty  of  the  United  Stotes,  in 
Kentucky.    The  chief  towns  are  Wsahing* 
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fi  and  Maysville.  Population  12,459,  in- 
ading  2423  davee. 

Mason,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
I  Hillsborough  county.  New  Hampshire, 
opulation  1077. 

Mason's  Island,  a  small  island  of  the 
nited  States,  in  the  Potomac.  Long.  77. 
J.  W.  Lat.39.N. 

Masotia,  a  palatinate  of  the  interior  of 
oland,  bounded  on  the  north  and  east  by 
le  Vistula,  on  the  south  by  the  palatinates 
'  Sendopoir  and  KaJisch,  and  on  the  west 
f  Prussian  Poland.  Its  area  is  4630  square 
ilea  ;  its  population  3 1 8,000.  The  soil  is 
r  the  most  part  a  sandy  loam,  and  natu- 
Uy  good ;  but  though  this  province  has 
If  advantage  of  VTarsaw  for  its  capital,  the 
ate  of  cultivation  is  in  general  very  back- 
ard,  affording  an  example  of  the  progres- 
ve  decline  or  civilisation  and  industry  in 
lis  country,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
om  Germany.  It  is  inferior  to  the  provin- 
«  in  the  west,  but  not  altogether  so  back- 
ard,  or  so  thinly  peopled,  as  those  to  the 
fit.  It  is  woody  throughout,  particularly 
wards  the  south  apd  south-east. 
Masovia,  Ma  sua  en,  or  Masau,  was 
so  the  name  of  a  palatinate  of  Poland,  he- 
re the  partition  of  that  country.  It  was 
'much  greater  extent  than  the  present  di- 
sion  of  that  name;  but  similar  to  it  in  the 
jgree  of  natural  fertility,  the  rudeness  of 
friculture,  and  the  thinness  of  population. 
»  Poland. 

Masow,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Pomerania. 
opulation  1200.  9  miles  N.  of  Stargard. 
Maspa,  a  poor  and  reduced  settlement  of 
liitb,  in  the  province  of  Quixos  and  Macas. 
Maspaloma,  a  small  town  in  the  island 
'  Grand  Canary,  12  miles  S.  of  Palmas. 
Masparo,  a  river  p^  South  America, 
hich  rises  in  the  province  of  Maracaibo, 
id  falls  into  the  Apure. 
Masquedon,  a  small  river  of  North 
mcrica,  which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan 
om  the  west,  between  the  Chicago  and 
le  entrance  of  Green  bay. 
Masques.  See  Chilques. 
Ma $8 A,  a  town  of  Italy,  the  capital  of 
i£  duchy  of  the  same  name,  situated  on 
le  Prigido,  about  2  miles  from  the  Medi- 
rranean.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  coast 
»ad  leading  dirough  Tuscany  from  north 
south,  and  is  well  built,  the  public  edifices, 
jd  even  many  of  the  priva+e  houses,  being 
iiotructed  of  Carrara  marl  1 '.  The  cathe- 
al  contains  some  good  pictures ;  and  the 
)vernment  palace,  with  its  gardens,  is  a 
ace  of  considerable  interest.  The  princir 
il  public  institution  is  an  academy  of  sculp- 
I're  and  architecture.  Olives  arc  cultivated 

the  environs.  Population  10,000.  30 
ilp3  N.  by  W.  of  Leghorn,  and  50  S.  by 
r.  of  Modena.    ' 


Mabsa,  a  imall  town  of  Italy,  in  tbe 

grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  province  of  Sien- 
na, situated  in  the  district  called  the  Ma-« 
remma.  Here  a/e  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  town  of  Vitulonia.  40  miles 
S.  K.  of  Leghorn. 

Massac  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  Lone.  89.  25.  W.  Lat.  36.  47.  N. 

Massa-Carbaka,  a  duchy  in  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Appennines,  and  inclosed  on  its  respectiTe 
frontiers  by  Modena,  Tuscany,  Lucca,  and 
the  Mediterranean.  It  is  Composed  of  the 
principalities  of  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  the 
lordship  of  Carfagnara.  Its  superiicial  ex- 
tent is  320  square  miles;  its  population 
38,000.  Its  surface  is  mountainous,  yet  to- 
lerably  fertile  in  oil,  wine,  fruit,  hemp^  and 
silk.  Its  mountains,  from  the  base  to  the 
summit,  are  composed  almost  entirely  oC 
beautiful  marble. 

Massacchio,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
tl)e  Ecdesiastical  state,  20  miles  W.  by  S, 
of  Ancona. 

Massachusetts,  forming,  with  the  dts-t 
trict  of  Maine,  one  of  the  Imited  States  of 
America,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Ver- 
mont and  New  Hampshire,  on  the  east  by 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  on  the  south  b^  the  At- 
lantic, Rhode  island,  and  Connecticut,  and 
on  the  west  by  New  York.  At  its  north-* 
em  boundary  it  is  130  miles  in  length,  and 
on  the  south  190  miles.  Its  general  breadti^ 
is  about  50  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  100, 
and  near  Cape  Cod  it  contracts  to  about  15 
miles.  It  includes  within  its  area  6S60 
square  miles.  Its  situation  is  between  41. 
13.  and  42.  52.  N.  lat.  and  between  3.  SO.! 
and  6.  55.  £.  long.  The  following  table 
contains  a  list  of  the  counties  and  chief 
towns,  with  their  respective  populations  :— 

f'nuiiti<.'<.  Population.         rhlcf  Toviu.  PopuUtioa* 

Buriistable    22,211  Burnstable 

IJerkshire     35,907  Stockbridge         1,261 

Bristol          37, 1 68  Taunton 

Duke^s           3,290  Edgarton             1,365 

T?                   <*t  ouo  f  Salem             12,61^ 

Essex           71,888  |Kewburyport  1,634 

*  Franklin 

*  Hampden 

Ham^)shire  76,275  Springfield  8,767 

Middlesex  52,789  Concord  1,633 

Nantucket  6,807  Sherburne 

Norfolk  31,2*5  Dedham  2,17^ 

Plymouth  35,169  Plymouth  4,22» 

Suffolk  34,381.  Boston  33,250 

Worcester  64,910  Worcester  2,577 

472,040 
*  Laid  out  since  last  census. 
Thd  face  of  the  country  is  very  divera-« 
fied.      The  western  parts  are  intersected 
with  different  ranges  of  mountains^  o|ie  of 
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iMA,  M-ned  Hoosadc  mountalD,  has  an 
deFadoD  of  3500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
tea,  and  Saddle  pdnt^  the  highest  land  in 
the  state,  rises  to  the  height  of  4000  feet. 
The  middle  part  of  the  country  is  agreeably 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  and  the  coast 
is  indented  with  bays,  studded  with  islands. 
The  soil  is  exceedingly  various,  comprising 
«very  description  ^m  the  most  fertile  to 
the  most  unproductive.  In  the  south-east- 
em  part  it  is  mostly  light  and  sandy^  inter* 
^ersed,  however,  with  numerous  fertile 
tracks.  In  the  middle  and  northern  part, 
toward  the  aea  coast,  it  is  of  a  much  better 
quality,  thoudh  not  generally  distinguished 
lor  its  natural  fertility;  but  by  excellent 
cultivation^  a  great  portion  of  it  is  rendered 
highly  prodncttve.  The  middle  and  west- 
em  parts  have  generally  a  strong  rich  soil, 
expdlent  for  grazinj^  and  suited  to  most  of 
die  purposes  of  agriculture.  The  state  is 
almost  universally  well  watered.  The 
streams  of  every  description  are  remarkably 
flearand  beautiftil.  The  farms  generally 
jDonsistoffrom  100  to  300  acres,  a|id  are, 
ftr  the  most  part,  well  cultivated.  In  no 
part  of  Che  United  States  have  there  been 
gmter  advances  made  in  agricultural  im- 
provements than  in  Massachusetts.  7'he 
country  is  intersected  in  every  direction  by 
nada^  wliieh  are  kept  in  a  good  state  of  re- 
pur.  A  greater  degree  both  of  heat  and 
cold  is  experienced,  than  in  anv  European 
country  within  the  same  parallels,  the  dif- 
ference during  the  year  being  about  115^  of 
PahrenheiL  The  winter  commences  about 
the  middle  of  December,  and  terminates 

*  abootthe  middle  of  March.  During  this 
period  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow, 
which,  in  the  mountainous  parts,  is  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  depth.  The  thermome- 
ter (Fidirenheit)  ranges  generally  between 
4S°and  10**,  and  the  mercury  has  some- 
thnes  &llen  to  90^  below  zero.  On  the  l^th 
ofFebmarv  1817,  in  some  places,  it  sunk 
even  to  30^  below  O  at  sunnse.  The  ice  of 
the  rivers  is  sufficiently  strong  to  bear  loaded 
waggons ;  and  sometimes  the  sea  is  frozen 
to  a  considerable  distance  from  the  coast. 
In  1807  the  ice  that  floated  down  the  Deer- 
field  river  was  two  feet  nine  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  level  ground,  near  the  village 
of  th«e  same  name,  was  fVozen  to  the  depth 
of  three  feet.  This  great  degree  of  cold 
was  owing  to  die  prevalence  of  the  nortji- 
west  winds,  which  psss  over  an  extensive 
ttncnltivated  and  frozen  country.  The  spring 
aeaaon  is  of  short  duration,  terminating  be- 
tare  the  dose  of  May ;  IJiit  during  this  pe- 
riod the  progress  of  vegetation  is  u ocommon- 

I  ly  rapid.  The  heat  of  summer  is  often  so 
great,  that  the  mercury,  for  more  than  a 
nonth,  at  the  commencement  of  the  sol- 
|tioe,  reDMiDS  above  If ;  sometimes  it  rises 


to  86*  and  90^,  and  in  the  year  1811  waa 
observed,  at  Cambridge,  at  the  height  of 
101  i^^  The  temperature,  bdth  Ih  summer 
and  winter,  and  particularly  near  the  sea 
coast,  is  liable  to  great  changes.  In  the 
months  of  January  and  February  it  some- 
times varies  from  U°  to28^  in  the  course 
of  twenty-four  hours.  Similar  changes  take 
place  in  siunmer.  At  noon  the  mercury  is 
sometimes  at  90** ;  the  ensuir.g  night  it 
falls  to  60®.  From  the  1st  of  June  to  the 
1st  of  October,  the  weather,  in  common 
seasons,  is  sufllciently  warm  to  render  fires 
unnecessary.  The  autumn  affords  six  weeks 
of  a  delightful  temperature,  and  closes  fVe- 
quently  with  a  period  of  two  or  three  weeks 
of  south-west  winds,  which  has  been  called 
the  Indian  summer.  It  has  been  observed, 
that  the  influence  of  th4  east  winds  extends 
further  inland  than  formerly,  owing,  it  ia 
supposed,  to  the  progress  of  cultivation, 
which,  by  clearing  the  country,  and  expo- 
sing it  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  wind, 
renders  the  grounrl  warm,  and  thus  gives  rise 
to  a  current  of  cold  air  from  the  sea.  The 
annual  quantity  of  rain  which  falla  is  about 
47  J  inches,  which  is  nearly  one  half  greater 
than  in  Europe,  although  the  number  of 
wet  days  is  fewer,  from  which  it  follows 
that  the  rains  are  much  heavier.  The  an* 
nual  number  of  days  without  rain  is  300, 
The  country  is  well  watered  by  a  number 
of  small  rivers,  some  of  which  fall  into  Con- 
necticut river,  which  passes  southerly 
through  the  west  part  of  the  state ;  others 
run  northward  to  Merrimack  river,  which 
enters  from  New  Hampshire,  and  waters 
the  north -cast  comer  of  the  state ;  others 
pass  into  Connecticut  and  Rhode  island-; 
Mystick  and  Charles  rivers  fall  into  Boston 
bay ;  others  fall  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  n\ 
different  parts  of  the  sea  coast.  The  chief 
capes  are  Ann,  Cod,  Malabar,  Poge,  Gay 
Head,  &c.  The  most  noted  bays  are  Mas- 
sachusetts, Ipswich,  Boston,  Plymouth, 
Barnstable,  and  Buzzard's.  There  are 
many  othtr  bays  of  less  note.  The  chief 
islands  arc  PJumb  island,  Nantucket,  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  Elizabeth  islands,  and  nu-f 
merous  small  isles  in  Boston  bay. 

There  are  iron  ores  in  different  parts 
of  the  state,  particularly  in  the  counties 
of  Plymouth,  Bristol,  and  Berkshire.  Cop- 
per ore  is  found  at  Leverett,  in  Hamp- 
shire, and  at  Attleborough,  in  Bristol. 
A  vein  of  lead  pre  is  wrought,  whicl;2 
produces  from  SO  to  60  per  cent,  of  me- 
tal. Black  lead  has  also  been  found  - 
and  marble  of  various  colour,  and  rathef 
coarse  texture.  There  is  a  quarry  of  slate 
in  Franklin  county ;  and  limestone  abound^ 
in  Berkshire.  The  hilly  and  mountain? 
ous  country  produces  oaik,  walput,  pine, 
birch,  maple,  ash,  cedar,  dicrry,  chestnut^ 


poplar>   bittcmut. 
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and  boxwood  The 
pine  is  almost  the  only  tree  that  grows  in 
the  plain%|  ^he  Tallies  and  banks  of  the 
rivers  produce  elm,  cherry,  maple,  button- 
wood,  aspen,  and  bitternut.  The  red  ce- 
dar is  found  on  a  dry,  gravelly,  and  almost 
barren  soit;  the  white  species,  in  low 
marshy  situations,  called  cedar  swayips. 
•  The  principal  productions  are  Indian 
corn,  rye,  wheat,  oats,  barley,  pease,  beans, 
buck  wheat,  potatoes,  hops,  flax,  and 
hemp.  Beef,  pork,  butter,  and  cheese, 
are  abundant  in  most  parts  of  the  state, 
and  of  excellent    quality.    Berkshire,    in 

S articular,  is  distinguished  for  its  extensive 
airies.  The  state  abounds  with  orchards, 
and  great  quantities  of  cider  are  annually 
made,  which  is  the  common  beverage  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  pn'ncipal  cultivated  fruits 
are  apples,  peaclies,  pears,  quinces,  plums, 
cherries,  and  currants.  Gardening  is  an 
object  of  attention  througliout  the  state, 
and  all  the  hortulan  vegetables  suited  to  the 
, climate,  together  with  a  variety  of  domestic 
fruits,  are  in  this  way  extensively  cultivated. 
Of  the  wild  animals,  the  panther,  the 
wijd  cat,  the  wolf,  and  the  bear,  seldom  ap- 
pear in  the  low  country.  In  the  year  1S14, 
a  female  wolf  appeared  in  the  cultivated 
parts  of  the  country,  and  destroyed  150 
sheep;  but  such  an  occurrence  had  not 
been  known  for  half  a  century  before. 
Grey,  stripped,  and  flying  squirrels,  are  nu- 
merous. The  bays  and  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  mackerel,  and  other  kinds  of  flsh. 
Of  late,  however,  the  salmon  have  begun 
to  disappear,  owing  to  the  erection  of  dams 
and  mills. 

Of  late  years,  the  manufactures  of  this 
atate  have  greatly  increased,  and  they  con- 
sist of  almost  every  article  of  domestic  use. 
Articles  of  iron,  brass,  copper,  pewter,  and 
jewellery,  are  manufactured  in  great  varie- 
ty. In  the  county  of  Hampden,  the  United 
States  have  an  extensive  establishment  for 
the  manufacture  of  fire-arms.  All  articles 
in  wood  are  manufactured.  Breweries  and 
distilleries  have  been  long  established. 
Ship-building  is  prosecuted  with  more  ar- 
dour than  in  any  other  state.  The  eastern 
shore,  which  has  fine  harbours  for  shipping, 
and  rich  fisheries,  likewise  abounds  in  a 
race  ef  hardy  and  enterprising  seamen.  The 
"whale  fishery  is  proiiccuted  with  great  acti- 
vity and  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  Nan- 
tucket; and  there  are  established  on  this 
island  15  to  20  different  manufactories  for 
lamp  oil  and  spermaceti  candles.  The  va- 
lue of  the  produce  manufactured  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, was  estimated,  in  1810,  at 
18,536,933  dollars,  and,  including  Maine, 
20,730, lOi  dollars.  The  articles  exported 
are  chiefly  flour,  corn,  rice,  cotton,  tobacco, 
Jireadstiiff*,  beef,  pork,  bacoy,  lard,  butter. 
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cbeese;  pickled  and  dried  fish,  oil,  spemuH 
cetl,  whalebone,  lumber,  naval  stores,  beans^ 
peas,  potatoes,  apples,  candles,  soap.  New 
Orleans  sugar,  loaf-sugar,  liops,  wax,  fur^ 
niture,  beer,  boots,  ^oes.  New  England 
rum,  gin,  linseed  oil,  spirits  of  turpentine, 
cables  and  cordage,  nails,  iron,  clover  seed, 
cotton  yam,  onions,  vinegar,  and  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds^  The  foreign  articles 
imported,  of  which  a  great  quantity  are  sent 
to  a  foreign  market,  are  dye-woods,  English, 
India,  German,  Russian,  French,  Soots, 
and  Irish  piece  goods  and  hardware,  wines, 
spirits,  teas,  sugars,  cofiee,  cocoa,  fruits, 
spices,  molasses,  indigo,  cotton,  cochineal, 
manufactures  of  lead,  paints,  cordage,  hemp, 
porter,  segars,  cheese,  candles,  nails,  iroii» 
iron  hoops,  &c..  &c.  The  following  table 
exhibits  tl^  progressive  increase  in  value 
of  the  exports  from  Massachusetts,  including 
the  district  ef  Maine,  for  a  period  of  12 
years : 


Dollars. 

1791 

2,519,651 

17.93 

3,755,347 

1795 

7,117,907 

179G 

9,949,345. 

1797 

7,502,047 

1799 

11,421,591 

1802 

13,492,632 

1803 

8,768,566 

1805 

19,4^5,^57 

1806 

21,199,243 

1S08 

5,128,322 

1810 

13,013,048 

Including  the  district  of  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts owns  about  one- third  of  the 
shipping  that  belongs  to  the  United  States. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  state  have  always 
manifested  u  most  laudable  zeal  for  tlie  esta- 
blishment of  scientific  and  literary  institu* 
tions.  Every  town  having  50  householders 
is  obliged,  Jnder  a  penalty,  to  provide  a 
school  for  tiie  instruction  of  poor  children 
of  both  sexes,  in  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic ;  and  when  the  inhabitants  increase 
to  200  familie.s,  the  district  is  obliged  to 
establish  another  for  the  instruction  of  the 
youth  in  the  learned  languages.  Tliere 
are  besides,  ci>ller;es  and  academies  esta^ 
blished  in  dif^jrent  parts  of  the  state,  some 
of  them  well  endowed.  From  the  year 
1600,  various  attempts  were  made  to  esta- 
blish a  colony  on  this  part  of  the  American 
coast;  but  this- was  not  ciiected  till  the 
year  1621,  when  120  families  of  non-con-« 
formists  landed  at  Cape  Cod,  and  bcinff 
afterwards  joined  by  others  who  quitted 
their  country  from  the  same  causes,  they 
at  last  succeeded  in  establishing  a  colony, 
which  gradually  increased. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  pro- 
gressive increase  in  the  population  of  this 
state. 
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Frogrtii  cf  Papulation* 
ISOjOOO      iBdudiDg  blacks. 
164,000 


220,000 
241,094 

878,787 

492,845 

472,040 

Tiie  number  of  militia^  including  Maine, 
anioimted,in  1817,  to  70,836«  Boston  is  the 
cbieftown.  The  other  most  considerable  tna* 
ridme  towns  are  Salem,  Newburyport,  Mar- 
bkkfld,  Bererley,  Gloucester,  Charlestown, 
Plymoath,  and  New  Bedford.  Worcester, 
Northampton,  Springfield,  Greenfield,  Pitta- 
field,  Htverhill,  Dedham,  Taunton,  Con- 
cwl,  and  many  others,  are  pleasant  and 
flnriahiDg  inland  to^vns.  There  are  no 
diTci  in  diis  state.  '  The  number  of  con- 
gK^tions  of  the  several  denominations  of 
Clmstians  in  this  state,  is  as  follows :  Con- 
gRg^onalists  365,  Baptists  91,  Friends 
32,  Episcopalians  17,  Universalists  9,  Pres- 
bytounsd.  There  are  also  some  Method- 
ic and  a  few  Roman  Catholics  and  Shakers. 
The^l^lature  is  composed  of  a  senate 
of  40iBembers,  and  a  house  of  representa- 
tiws.  The  governor,  lietutenant-governor, 
vid  senators,  are  chosen  annually  on  the 
fcit  Monday  in  April,  by  the  people.  The 
'^"'eKntatives  are  chosen  annually  in  May. 
Masachusett'b  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the 
eoKtof  the  United  States,  between  Cape 
Ann  ou  the  north,  and  Cape  Cod  on  tne 
amth. 

Masbacrb,  a  small  island  on  the  coast 
rf  West  Florida,  2  miles  to  the  east  of 
Hon  island,  10  miles  from  the  mainland. 
All  the  way  across,  there  is  from  two  to 
wee  fathoms  of  water,  except  at  the  shoal 
oBed  La  Grand  Bature,  which  stretches  a 
ngoe  from  the  mainland,  with  two  or 
wee  feet  water  on  it. 

Massacre  Rive  a,  a  river  of  Hispaniola, 
*hidi  nins  into  the  sea  on  the  north  side 
tf  the  island.    Long.  72.  32.  W.    LaL  19. 

MusA  nE  LoMBARDT,  8  small  town  of 
^y,  m  the  north  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
"tae,  24  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Ferrara. 
.  Massa  Fiscagua,  a  small  town  of  Italy, 
'^  the  north  of  the  Ecclesiastical  state.  18 
*ksE.  of  Ferrara. 

Massafra,  an  inland  town  of  Naples,  in 
^  Terra  di  Otranto,  situated  at  the  base 
^  the  Appennines.  It  is  of  considerable 
*ngth,  but  little  trade.   Population  7000. 

Massapuero,  an  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
^ ocean,  about  three  leagues  in  circuit.  Its 
^^^  is  hilly,  rugged,  and  uneven,  and  it 
•Ppttre  to  terminate  abruptly  in  rocky  cliffe 
«  the  water's  edge.  Long.  «70.  «6.  E. 
?4t33.4?.8r 


Massaqoko,  a  small  islfod  in  the  Estftv 
erh  seas,  near  the  east  coast  of  Nassau. 
Long.  100.  5.  £.  Lat  3«  8.  S. 

Massalaglm,  Oi.x>and  New,  twosmall 
seaports  of  Madagascar,  situated  to  the 
south-east  of  Pombetoc  Long.  63.  10.  E. 
Lat.  16.  30.  S. 

Massa Lubrense,  or  Massa  di  Sobek- 
TO,  a  town  of  Naples,  on  the  Capo  di  Mi- 
nerva, situated  on  the  coast,  and  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  Population  27  00.  1 3  miles  S.  by 
£.  of  Naples. 

Massanura,  a  small  island  about  S4 
miles  above  the  mouth  of  tlie  river  Coanza, 
in  Africa.  * 

Massanuten's  River,  a  west  branch  of 
the  Shenandoah  river. 

Massa  Olivieri,  a  promontory  on  die 
south  coast  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto. 

Massafa,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Mocaranga,  in  Africa,  where  the  Portu** 
guese  have  erected  a  fort  on  the  river  Chir« 
chira.    230  miles  \V.  N.  ^V.  of  Sofahu 

Massbach,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ba« 
varian  Franconia.  Population  1100.  9  miles 
N.  of  Schweinfurt. 

Masse's  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  so  called  by  captain  Mar* 
chand,  and  forming  one  of  the  group  called 
by  him  the  Revolution  islands.  It  is  one 
of  the  two  islands  called  by  lieutenant  Her*' 
gest,  Robert's  islands,  forming  one  of  the 
group  called  by  him  Ilcrgest's  islands. 

Mass  ED  AN  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico, 
situated  between  Acapulco  and  Aquacora. 

Masse LEH,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Cardi- 
ganshire, which  falls  into  the  Irish  sea  near 
Aberystwith. 

Masseka,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  St  Lawrence  county.  New 
York.    Population  965. 

Masserano,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Vercelli, 
Population  3600.  40  miles  N.N.E.  o£ 
Turin. 

Masseuse,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers,  on  the  river  Gers.  Po- 
pulation 1400.     10  miles  S.  E.  of  Mirande. 

.Massia,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  Lat.  16.  30.  N.       ' 

Massiac,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Cantal,  on  the  river  Ala^uon.  Popu'* 
lation  1600.  16  miles  N.  by  E.  of  St  Flour. 

Massie's  Crelk,  a  small  stream  of 
North  America>  which  falls  into  the  Little 
Miami. 

Massi  LA  roues,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Herault,  on  the  river  Vt- 
dourle,  with  3000  inhabitants.  16  miles 
E.  N.  E.  ofMontpelier. 

Massingako,  or  Massagano,  a  town  of 
Angola,  and  capital  of  a  province  to  which 
jt  gives  uamc,  p^^.^^j^ Coanza,  100  mije^ 
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£.8.  E.  of  Loaoda.    Long.  14.  40.  E.  Lat. 

Massikoham^  Grbat^  a  village  of  £ng« 
imd,  in  Norfolk,  9^  miles  N.  from  Swaff- 
ham.    Population  621. 

Ma8t  Bay^  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica. 

MtABTASsiN,  Lake^  a  lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica, at  the  head  of  Rupert's  river,  which 
falls  into  James's  bay.  This  lake  is  about 
liOO  miles  in  circumference,  of  a  very  irre- 
,gular  form,  and  much  intersected  by  pro* 
JeCtioRS  of  land. 

SA«TENBRO£CK,  a  town  of  the  Nether-* 
I,  in  the  province  of  Overyssel. 

Mast  IB,  a  small  town  of  Kerman,  in 
Persia.    140  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Kerman. 

Ma«tic  Gut,  on  the  south-west  side  of 
•the  'island  of  St  Christopher's,  in  the  West 
Indies,  is  between  Moline's  Gut  on  the 
noith- west, and  Godwin's  Gat  on  the  south- 
east. ^ 

Mastigon,  a  river  which  runs  wcst- 
.wavd  into  Lake  Michigan,  about  11  miles 
;]iortii  of  La  Grande  llivierei  It  is  160  yards 
<wide  at  its  mouth. 

Mast  RE,  a  town  of  France,  department 
»of  the  Ardeche,  on  the  river  Doux.  Popu- 
lation 1600.    12  miles  S.  W.  of  Toumon. 

Masvaux,  or  Mauermuster,  a  town  of 
.¥*rance,  department  of  the  Upper  Rhine, 
(Situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Vosges  moun- 
tains. It  has  manufactures  of  yarn,  thread, 
jind  woollen  stuffs.  In  the  vicinity  there 
are  considerable  iron  works.  Population 
^00.    10  miles  N.  E.  of  Belfort. 

Masuah,  the  principal  seaport  of  Abys- 
sinia, situated  upon  an  island,  separated 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel. The  island  itself  is  only  about  three 
rirters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  about  half 
t  breadth,  one- third  of  which  is  occu- 
pied by  houses,  one-third  by  cisterns  to 
receive  the  rain  water,  as  it  is  destitute  of 
«prings;  and  the  last  is  reserved  for  burying 
the  dead.  The  houses  are  in  general  built 
of  poles  and  bent  grass,  as  is  usual  in  Ara- 
bia. There  are,  however,  about  twenty  of 
stone,  several  of  which  have  two  stories. 
The  stone  is  taken  from  the  sea,  and  exhi- 
bits the  remains  of  shell-fish  imbedded  in 
it.  Masuah  in  early  times  was  a  place  of 
very  extensive  trade,  and  possessed  a  share 
of  the  trade  of  India ;  but  after  it  fell  into 
the  hands,  of  the  Turks,  an  arbitrary  and 
barbarous  government  was  established, 
fvhich  soon  brought  on  its  decay ;  and  the 
fmae  system  is  still  continued  by  the  naybe, 
jMrho  coverns  it  under  the  porte.  Its  situa- 
tion, however,  necessarily  enables  it  to  com- 
mand some  trade,  by  rendering  it  the  only 
piart  for  ^e  commodities  which  Abyssinia 
produces.  Its  intercourse  is  chiefly  with 
||oc)luia^d  Jidda,  and  the  imports,  consist- 


ing chiefly  of  spices,  piece  goods,  lead,  Irop, 
copper,  tin,  and  European  manufiictores,  tf  e 
estimated  at  400,000  dollars  per  annum,  ex* 
dusive  of  cotton  wool,  of  which  three  ^|ups 
cargoes  may  be  disposed  of  in  a  year.  The 
exports  are  rhinoceros'  horns,  gold,  ivory, 
honey,  slaves,  and  wax.  'These  articles 
are  brought  from  the  interior  by  a  oonsi* 
derable  caravan,  which  arrives  in  February. 
The  naybe  demands  10  per  cent,  ad  ifoh^ 
rem,  on  all  imports  and  exports.  Altboagh 
provisions  are  excessively  dieap  in  Abyssi- 
nia, they  are  not  so  at  Masuah,  on  aeoonnt 
of  the  mountainous  and  desert  tmcks  over 
which  they  must  be  carried.  Long.  99.  37. 
£.  Lat.  16.  34.  N. 

Masulipatam,  <OTginally  Muchlipa* 
TAM  (Fithtmon),  a  considerate  seaport 
town  of  Hindostan,  in  the  northern  dr- 
ears, and  district  of  Oondapilly.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  fertile  and  well  jf  atered  territory^ 
inhabited  by  skilful  artisans,  and  has  befli 
long  celebrated  (or  the  fineness  and  bril- 
liant colour  of  its  cotton  cloths,  called 
chintz.  It  carries  on  a  very  considerable 
traific  with  China,  Pegue,  Bengal,  Persia, 
and  Arabia.  Its  harbour  is  capable  of  ad- 
mitting vessels  of  300  tons  burden,  and  is 
the  only  good  port  on  the  coast  of  Cora- 
mandel.  The  fort  is  an  oblong  sqnaie^ 
800  yards  long  by  600  broad ;  but  beii^ 
situated  near  the  sea,  and  at  the  mouth  of 
a  river,  the  adjoining  grounds  ma^  be  in- 
undated at  pleasure,  which  constitutes  its 
principal  defence.  The  Black  Town  is  siut- 
ated  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  north-west  of  the 
forts,  and  may  also  be  inundated  in  ease  of 
necessity.  Masulipatam  was  conquered  by 
the  Mahometans  in  the  vear  1480,  and 
in  the  course  of  time,  fell  into  poasea- 
sion  of  the  nizam  of  the  Deecan,  wha 
made  it  over  with  the  province  to  the 
French  in  1761.  That  intelligent  and  enter- 
prising people  improved  the  town,  and 
strengthened  the  fortifications.  It  was,  how- 
ever, taken  by  the  British  in  the  month  of 
April  1 769,  with  whom  it  has  ever  since 
remained,  and  is  now  the  residence  of  the 
judge,  collector,  &c  of  the  district.  Long. 
81.  10.  E.  Lat.  16.  10.  N. 

Maswey,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oude,  a  district  of  Lucknow. 
Long.  80.  40.  £.  Lat  S7.  4.  N. 

Mata,  La,  a  seaport  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Valencia,  near  a  large  adt  lake. 
It  exports  Lu-ge  quantities  of  salt.  98  miles 
S.  S.  W.  of  Alicant 

Mata,  a  river  of  Eastern  Afirica,  in  the 
country  of  Sabia,  which  fidls  into  the 
Indian  sea,  Lat.  19.  30.  S. 

Mata,  a  cape  on  the  north  nde  of  the 
island  of  Cuba. 

Mataboon,  a  small  island  in  the  Sooloe 
archipelago.  Lm.^.J|0.  1<(^J^^«.H. 
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Matanca,  a  bay  on  the    one  of  the  most  ceiebrated  dtiee  of  andent 


Mataca,  or 
lunrth  coast  of  the  isknd  of  Caba,  where 
the  Dateh  fleet  defeated  the  Spanish  fleet, 
in  the  year  1687.  36  miles  from  the  Ha* 
vannah. 

Mataooda,  a  small  island  netr  the 
coast  of  ChilL    Lat.  31.  S. 

MATAJBSy  a  large  riyer  of  Quito,  in  the 
nronnce  of  Esmenddas,  which  enters  the 
radfic  ocean,  in  Lat  1.  S2.  N. 

M  ATA  LA,  Cape,  a  cape  On  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  oi  Candia,  in  the  Medi^ 
Serraoean.  Long.  94.  54.  £.  Lat.  34.  48.  N. 

Matalob,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
•ea,  near  the  coast  of  AfHca. 

Matakba,  a  country  of  South-western 
AiKca.  in  Uie  interior  from  Congo  and 
Angola.  Little  is  known  of  it,  except  the 
reports  collected  from  the  natiyes  by  the 
Portuguese  missionaries.  It  is  represented 
as  a  Tery  mountainous  country,  and  as 
nTing  rise  to  the  Barbela,  or  principal 
bnach  of  the  Zaire  or  Congo ;  but  this  is 
noioonfinaed  by  recent  information.  It  is 
said  to  be  about  150  "miles  in  length,  and  as 


much  in  breadth.    It  is  partly  occupied  by    place  of  some  note  under  tDe  Komai 
the  Oisgas,  a  people  whose  bravery  and    to  have  stood  a  little  farther  inland. 


lerocity  have  rendered  them  the  terror  of 
this  part  of  Africa.  Umbe  Upper  and 
Lower,  GangheUi  Upper  and  Lower,  and 
Bondo,  are  mentionol  as  provinces  into 
wBlch  it  is  divided. 

Mat  AM,  a  small  island  among  the  Phi- 
fipfMiies,  near  the  port  of  Sibu,  where  the 
celelirated  Magellan  was  killed  in  15S1,  in 
an  ei^pagement  with  the  natives. 

Matakca,  or  Manakces,  a  short  and 
bioad  river  of  East  Florida,  which  falls 
iota  the  ocean  south  of  St  Augustine. 

Matanchbl,  a  town  and  port  of  Mexico, 
en  the  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  105.  24.  W. 
Lat.  90.  45.  N.    - 

Matanza,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  enters  the  Parana. 

Matanzas,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cu- 
ba, aitoate  on  the  north  coast,  on  the  shore 
of  a  bay  or  port  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  both  safe  and  large.  The  city  has  fallen 
off,  having  now  but  little  trade,  and  being 
tiimly  inhabited.  60  "miles  from'  the  Ha- 
vannah.    Long.  81.  SO.  W.   Lat.  23.  3.  N. 

Matapan,  Cape,  or  Caolta,  the  ^Vna- 
rotm  Promontorium  of  the  ancients,  the 
most  stmthem  point  of  the  peninstda  of  the 
Morea,  in  Greece,  and  even  of  the  main 
land  of  £«rope.  Long.  SS.  SO.  £.  Lat. 
80.  34.N. 

Mataquiko,  or  Majaquito,  a  large  ri- 
ret  of  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Chanco, 
which  enters  the  Pacific  ocean  between  the 
rivers  Miqvle  and  Boyeruca. 

Matabia,  a  villsge  of  £^t,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  which  are  found  the  ruins  of 
the  ancieiit  On,  or  Heliopolis.    This  was 


£gypt,  distin^ruished  by  the  worship  of  the 
sun;  and  its  priests  were  the  most  learned 
of  all  Egypt  in  philosophy  and  astronomy. 
It  is  stiU  marked  by  an  obelisk  67^  feet 
high,  and  about  6  wide,  and  by  the  ruins 
of  several  sphinxes.  On  the  20th  March 
1800,  a  bloody  battle  was  fought  here  be- 
tween the  French  and  the  Turks,  in  whidi 
the  latter  were  totally  defeated,  with  the  loss 
of  about  8000  killjed  and  wounded,  and  a 
great  pait  of  their  cannon  and  baggage.  The 
present  village  contains  about  500  inha- 
bitants.   5  miles  N.  £.  of  Cairo. 

Matarieh,  a  large  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  situated  on  a  peninsula  nearly  sur« 
rounded  by  the  waters  of  Lake  Menzaleh» 
It  contains  about  3000  inhabitants. 
'  Mataro,  a  laige  town  of  the  north-east 
of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  20  miles  £.  N.  £. 
o^  Barcelona.  It  stands  near  the  sea,  and 
is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town.  The 
former  is  of  great  antiquity,  and  preserves 
its  old  circuit,  with  the  walls  and  gates  of 
a  remote  age.  It  appears  to  have  been  a 
place  of  some  note  under  the  Romans,  but 
"      -     ■    ~     -  -      ■      ItJ9 


supposed  to  be  the  I/Jiwo  of  Ptolemy  and 
Pomponius  Meja,  and  to  have  received  its 
present  name  from  the  Moors.  The  New 
Town  lies  between  the  Old  Town  and  the 
sea,  and  is  built  in  the  modem  taste,  its 
streets  being  wide,  straight,  and  regular. 
Many  of  the  houses  are  painted  in  fres- 
co. Mataro  is  one  of  the  few  towns  of 
Spain  that  are  on  the  increase:  its  po- 
pulation, said  in  1770  to  have  been  be- 
low 10,000,  now  amounts  to  25,000. 
It  was  consequently  raised  by  government 
to  the  rank  of  a  city.  The  inhabitants  have 
all  the  industry  and  spirit  of  the  Catalans, 
and  carry  on  a  variety  of  manufactures ; 
calico,  laces,  silk  and  cotton  stockings,  silk 
stuffs  and  velvets,  ribbons  and  silk  twist, 
are  all  made  here :  also  canvas  and  leather. 
Bay  salt  is  collected  along  the  shore ;  and  the 
ueiffhbourhood  being  a  vine  country,  afibnls 
both  wine  and  branuy  for  export.  The  sup- 
ply of  water  in  Mataro  is  ample,  and  of  good 
quality :  a  small  stream,  called  La  Riera, 
runs  through  the  Old  Town.  Mataro  con- 
tains an  hospital,  a  parish  church,  and  five 
chapels,  belonging  to  the  same  number  of 
monasteries  and  convents.  Long.  2. 28, 24» 
£.     Lat.  41.  32.  26.  N. 

Matavai  Bay,  a  bay  near  the  north 
part  of  the  island  of  Otaheite,  which  opens 
towards  the  north-west.  The  entrance  into 
it  is  between  a  reef  and  a  sunken  rock.  It  is 
well  shelteredagainst  all  winds,  except  those 
from  the  west  and  north-west.  Long.  149. 
86.  W.     Lat.17.  29.  S. 

Matavai,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  island  of 
Otoheite.   I^ng.  210.  22.  £.  Lat.  1 7 .  29. 5. 
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Mat  AS,  Cave,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
if  Patagonia.    Lat.  45.  S. 

Matatanb,  a  river  which  falls  into  the 
fndian  sea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Madagas- 
lar,  in  Lat.  22.  S. 

Match APUNGO,  a  small  island  near  the 
ioast  of  Virginia.  Long.  75. 44.  W.  Lat. 
11.  28.  N. 

Match  EDASH,  or  Severn  Ritek,  a  river 
if  Upper  Canada,  which,  by  a  succession  of 
akes,  separated  by  only  one  short  portsge, 
stablishes  a  communication  by  Lake  Sim- 
oe,  Holland  river,  and  Yonge-street,  with 
he  town  of  York,  now  considered  the  capi«- 
al  of  Upper  Canada.  By  this  route  the 
listance  between  the  upper  and  lower  lakes 
rould  be  most  materially  shortened,  which, 
)y  facilitating  the  communication  be- 
ween  different  parts  of  the  country,  would 
^eatly  conduce  to  its  improvement. 

Match  ED  ASH  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  eastern 
xtremity  of  Lake  Huron. 

Matching,  or  Machtng,  a  parish  of 
Sngland,  in  Essex,  3  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
iarlow.    Population  548. 

Mate  Creek,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
rhich  runs  into  the  Licking,  Long.  83. 
H.  W.  Lat.  38.  4.  N. 

Matelica,  an  ancient  town  of  Italy,  in 
he  Ecclesiastical  state,  delegation  of  Mace- 
Rta,  on  the  river  Samo.  Population  6000, 
tnployed  partly  in  the  culture  of  the  adja- 
ent  country,  partly  in  spinning  yam  and 
oanufacturing  woollens.  30  miles  S.  W. 
f  Ancona. 

Matembo,  a  small  island,  one  of  the 
roup  of  the  Querimbas,  near  the  eastern 
oast  of  Africa.     Lat  12.  S. 

Mater  A,  a  considerable  town  of  Naples, 
nd  capital  of  the  province  of  Basilicata, 
ttuatta  on  the  river  Canapro.  It  is  the 
DC  of  a  bishop,  and  is  a  place  of  antiquity, 
t  hus  a  cathedral  and  nix  convents.  Popu- 
ition  12,400.  35  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Ta- 
entum.    Long.  16. 35.  £.  Lat.  40.  51.  N. 

Materborn,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
tates  of  the  Rhine,  province  of  Cleves  and 
Jerg,near  Cleves.     Population  1500., 

Mathan,  a  city  of  Central  Africa,  de- 
cribcd  by  Edrisi  in  the  12th  century  as 
f  great  extent  and  importance.  It  is  not 
lentioned  by  modem  writers,  and  has  been 
apposed  to  be  the  same  now  called  Bornou, 
bough  its  position  cannot  be  certainly  fixed. 

Matheo,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
aitth  coast  of  the  island  of  Scio,  (the  an- 
ieiit  Chios)  in  the  Mediterranean.  Long. 
5.  58.  E,     Lat  38.  13.  N. 

Matheo,  San,  a  town  of  Spain,  inValen- 
ia>  on  the  river  Baranca.  Population  2700. 

Mathern,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
md,  in  Monmouthshire.  Population  330. 
miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Chepstow. 

Mat  hern,  a  river  of  Walc8>  in  Cardi- 


ganshire^ which  fUls  into  the  TivyatUtii* 
beder. 

Matrieu,  a  town  of  France,  departmept 
of  the  Upper  Vienne.  Population  8000* 
12  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  St  Junier. 

Mathieu,  Points  de  St,  a  cape  on  the 
west  coast  of  France,  in  Brittany.  Iioiig* 
4.  40.  W.     Lat.  48.  19.  N. 

Mathura,  pronounced  Mottra,  a  oela- 
brated  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Ag« 
ra.  This  place  is  much  venerated  by  the 
Hindoos  as  the  birth-place  of  their  fayoorite 
deity,  Krishen.  It  is  situated  on  the  west-* 
ern  bank  of  the  Jumna,  and  is  one  coDtinu** 
ed  street  of  temples,  and  stone  stairs  de- 
scending to  the  river  side,  for  the  conve- 
nipnce  of  the  innumerable  pilgrims  who 
come  from  all  parts  of  India  to  pay  their 
devotions  at  the  shrine  of  the  deity,  and 
bathe  in  its  waters.  The  period  of  its  foan«* 
dation  is  lost  in  Hindoo  antiquity ;  but  it 
was  taken  by  the  Mahometans  so  early  as 
the  year  1019  ,*  and  the  avarice  of  the  oele^ 
brated  Mahmoud  of  Ghizne  was  glutted  br 
the  gold  and  silver  images,  covered  wita 
jewels,  plundered  from  its  temples,  many  of 
which  edifices  were  levelled  with  the  dust, 
or  hastily  converted  into  mosques.  During 
the  mild  sway  of  Akbar  and  his  immediate 
successors,  the  Hindoos  werepermitted  to  ie« 
build  and  beautify  the  place;  and  BbeerSing^ 
rajah  of  Oorcha,  erected  a  temple  which  odst 
nearly  L.  400,000  sterlins.  This  superb 
edifice  was  destroyed  in  tne  latter  end  of 
the  17  th  century,  by  Auningzebe^  wha 
erected  a  mosque  widi  'Uie  materials  on 
the  spot;  and,  to  evince  his  contempt  of 
the  Hindoos,  dianged  the  name  of  the  town 
to  Islamabad,  or  the  residence  of  ike  Faithf 
fuL  One  of  the  Mahometan  governors, 
named  Abdal  Nubbi,  also  builta  nandsome 
mosque  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  which  is 
also  considered  as  i,  monument  of  the  de- 
gradation of  the  Hindoos.  Mathure  was 
sacked  and  plundered  by  the  A%han  chie^ 
Ahmed  Shah,  in  1756,  and  has  never  re* 
covered  from  that  desolation.  In  the  end 
of  the  last  century  it  was  taken  possession 
of  by  the  Mahrattas,  and  became  the  head 
quarters  of  general  Perron,  the  command- 
ing officer  of  Scindea's  infantry.  It  was 
taken  without  opposition  in  the  year  1803, 
by  the  British,  and,  with  the  greater  part 
of  the  province,  remains  in  their  possession. 
In  the  fort  there  are  still  the  remains  of  an 
observatory,  built  by  order  of  Jye  Sing, 
rajah  of  Jyenagur;  but  except  the  temples, 
there  is  nothing  else  curious  in  the  town. 
From  its  vicinity  to  the  village  of  BiadrB** 
bund,  the  two  nanoes  are  frequently  united* 
The  monkies,  peacocks,  and  fish  of  this  ter- 
ritory, are  regarded  as  sacred,  and  a  penalty 
inflicted  on  any  person  who  kills  them. 
Long.  80.  40.  E.     Lat.  97.  32.  N. 
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Matia,  a  small  island  in  the  South  Pa- 
oRc  ocean,  ahout  80  leagues  north  of 
Maitea  ur  Osnaburg  island.  When  viewed 
from  a  distance,  it  has  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance, and  appears  to  be  quite  level.  It  was 
visited  by  captain  Turnbull,  to  whom  the 
natives  brought  abundance  of  bread-fruit 
and  cocoa  nuts  as  articles  of  traffic,  taking 
in  return  looking-glasses,  nails,  &c  No 
hogs  were  seen,  as  the  inhabitants  derive 
their  principal  support  from  the  sea.  They 
resemble  in  manners  and  appearance  the 
natives  of  Otaheite ;  but  are  less  civilised. 
Their  cloth  is  much  inferior  to  that  pro- 
duced at  the  above  island  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  their  canoes  are  much  superior,  being 
ornamented  with  a  profusion  of  carved 
work.     Long  147.  58.  W,    Lat.  15.  48.  S. 

Matin,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  St  Lawrence,  150  miles  below  Que- 
bec 

Matika,  a  district  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Costa  Rica,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Guatimala. 

Ma  TINA,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go- 
vernment of  Veragua,  in  Terra  Firma,  which 
divides  this  province  from  that  of  Costa 
Rica.  It  runs  into  the  Atlantic.  On  its 
shores  stood  a  castle,  which  was  demoHshed 
by  the  English  in  1744. 

Matinicl'3  Islands,  islands  belonp^ing 
to  the  United  States,  on  the  coast  of  Main, 
south  of  Penobscot  bay.  Long.  €8.  17.  £. 
Lat.  43.  66.  N. 

Matlazinco,  a  large  river  of  Mexico, 
which  enters  the^  Pacific  ocean  under  the 
name  of  Rio  Grande. 

Matlock,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  situated  on  the  Derwent. 
It  has  some  manufactures;  but  is  chiefly 
celebrated  for  its  hot  springs,  and  the  ro- 
mantic scenery  of  Matlock  vale,  along  the 
banks  of  the  Derwent.  These  springs  first 
began  to  attract  notice  for  their  medicinal 
qualities,  about  the  year  1698,  when  the 
original  bath  was  built.  Otlier  two  springs 
have  been  since  discovered ;  and  new  baths 
and  lodging  houses  have  been  erected. 
These  buildings  consist  of  stone,  and  the 
utmost  cleanliness  and  comfort  pervades 
the  whole.  They  are  respectively  named 
the  Old  Bath,  the  New  Bath,  and  the 
Hotel ;  besides  which  there  are  two  commo- 
dious lodging-houses,  affording  altogether 
iccommodation  for  400  visitors,  and  occa- 
sionallj  more,  who  live  here  in  a  style  ra- 
ther of  plainness  and  comfort,  than  of  very 
fadiionable  elegance,  the  agreeable  society, 
and  the  charms  of  the  sitmition,  which  cai^ 
scarcely  be  paralleled  for  the  beauty,  rich- 
ness, and  variety  of  the  scenery,  seconding 
powafully  the  efficacy  of  the  waters.  The 
warm  springs  have  a  temperature  of  68°  or 
69^.     Matkck  Tillage  is  chiefly  inhabited 


by  persons  employed  in  the  lead  mines  of 
the  neighbourhood,  or  the  cotton  manufae^ 
ture.  The  houses  are  principally  of  stone  ; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  village  is  a  neat 
stone  bridge,  near  which,  on  a  romantic 
rock,  stands  the  church.  On  the  hill  above 
the  church,  called  Riber  hill,  are  the  re- 
mains of  what  has-been  supposed  a  Druidi<« 
cal  altar.  It  is  called  the  Hirst  Stones,  and 
consists  of  four  rude  masses  of.  grit  stone^ 
the  smallest  of  which  is  placed  on  the 
others.  Population  of  the  parish  S500.  7 
miles  N.  of  Derby,  and  144  N.  W.  of  Lon- 
don.    Long.  1.  34.  W.  Lat  53.  7.  N. 

Matobojlo,  one  of  the  smaller  Philip- 
pine islands,  near  the  north  coast  of  Panay. 
Long.  122.  45.  E.     Lat.  11.  56.  N- 

Mato  Dentro,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  45  miles  N.  £»  • 
of  Villa  Rica. 

Mato  Grosso,  a  province  or  capitania 
of  Brazil,  bounded  north  by  the  province 
of  Para,  south  by  the  province  of  St.  Paul\ 
west  by  the  viceroyalty  of  La  Plata,  and 
east  by  tlie  province  of  Goiaa,  between  the 
52J  and  64th  de^.  of  W,  long,  and  betweeu 
the  10th  and  23d  of  S.  lat.  Of  this  ex- 
tensive country  we  have  very  imperfect  in- 
formation. It  is  intersected  by  the  ipaia 
ridge  of  the  Brazilian  Andes,  which  sepa- 
rates the  rivers  that  run  southward  to  the 
Plata,  from  those  that  run  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  join  the  great  river  Amazons* 
From  these  mountains  many  great  rivers 
proceed,  by  which  this  extensive  region  is 
watered,  and  by  which  a  communication  is 
opened  with  the  most  distant  parts  of  Bra- 
zil. These  rivers  are  chiefly  the  great  river 
Aragua,  which  separates  this  province  from 
Goias.  It  has  its  rise  in  lat.  19.  S.  and 
flowing  into  the  Toccantins  in  lat  6.  S«, 
their  united  stream  runs  north  for  370 
leagues,  and  falls  into  the  southern  estuary 
of  the  Amazons,  in  lat.  1.  40.  S.  The 
Chingu  is  also  a  great  river  which  has  its 
rise  in  tiie  Brazilian  mountains  of  this  pro- 
vmce,  and  after  a  course  of  about  1000  milev 
chiefly  through  Mato  CJrosso,  falls  into  the 
Amazons  in  long.  53.  W.  and  in  lat  42.  S. 
The  river  Tapigos  or  Tapayos  has  its  rise  ia 
the  plains  of  Parcxis,  and  flowing  through 
Mato  Grosso,  falls  into  the  Amazons  in  long. 
55.  and  lat.  2.  24.  50.  S.,  after  a  course  of 
about  900  miles.  The  river  Madera  runs  in  a 
circular  direction,  round  the  west  frontier  of 
Mato  Grosso,  separating  it  from  the  Spa- 
nish territories.  The  great  river  Paraguay, 
which  running  south,  enters  the  ocean  un- 
der the  appellation  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
has  its  rise  also  in  this  province.  All  those 
immense  rivers  are  supplied  by  numerous 
tributary  streams,  which  penetrate  the  coun- 
try in  all  directions,  and  render  it  accessible 
in  its  most  remote  parts.    Most  of  those 
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BtraomSy  near  their  loorces,  and  while  they 
flow  through  the  mountainous  grounc^ 
abound  in  gold;  and  it  was  in  search  of  this 
precious  article  that  the  province  was  first 
visited  by  the  Portuguese,  and  that  settle- 
ments were  afterwards  established,  some  of 
which  have  since  grown  up  into  respectable 
towns.  These  are  principally  Cuiaba,  Villa 
Maria,  St  Pedro  el  Rey,  situated  on  the 
head  streams  of  the  Plata,  and  Villa  Bella, 
fdtuated  near  the  sources  of  the  Madera. 
The  country  is  generally  fertile,  and  simi- 
br  in  its  productions  to  other  parts  of  Bra^ 
zil,  but  is  little  known. 

Matomkin,  Great,  a  small  island  in  the 
Atlantic,  near  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Long. 
75.36.W.   Lat.37.42.  N. 

Matomkin,  Little,  a  small  island  in 
*the  Atlantic,    near  the  coast  of  Virginia. 
Long.  75.  42.  W.  Lat  37. 38.  N. 

Matoon  Harbour,  a  harbour  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Long.  64. 
45.  W.  Lat  44.  N. 

Matour,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  with  1250  inbabit- 
ante.     19  miles  W.  of  Macon. 

Matowoman  Creek,  a  river  of  Mary- 
land, which  runs  into  the  Potomac,  Long. 
77. 18.  W.  Lat.  38. 38.  N. 

Matschewice,  a  small  town  of  Poland, 
82  miles  ea^t  of  Warsaw.  Here  was  fought, 
in  1794,  the  decisive  action  between  the 
Poles  and  Russians,  in  which  Kosciusko 
was  wounded  and  taken. 

Matsh  Ai,  a  large  town,  the  capital  of  the 
island  of  Jesso,  near  the  eastern  coast  of 
Asia,  which  is  also  sometimes  called  Mats- 
mai.  It  is  situated  at  the  southern'  extre- 
mity of  the  island,  and  is  entirely  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Japanese.  Golownin,  who  was 
taken  prisoner  by  th^t  nation,  and  confined 
here  for  a  considerable  time,  supposes  that 
its  population  may  amount  to  50,00U. 
Matsua.  See  Masvah. 
Matta  de  Bra  si  l,  a  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Pernambuco,  0  leagues  from 
Olinda. 

MattadkquinCrerk,  a  river  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Virginia,  which  runs  into  York 
river.  Long.  77.  20.  W.  Lat.  37.  40.  N. 

Matt  APONY,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
jn  Valencia,  which  rises  in  S|>otsylva)iia 
county,  runs  south-east,  and  unites  with 
Pamunky  below  the  town  of  Delaware,  to 
form  York  river.  It  is  navigable  for  boats 
70  miles. 

Matte  posset,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  runs  through  Rochester,  Mas- 
sachusetts, into  Matteposset  bay,  a  small 
bay  whidi  sets  up  fVom  Buzzard's  bay. 
Matt er.  See  Meter. 
Mattheo,  St,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
theT)TOvince  of  Valencia.  Population  2000. 
13  miles  N.  W.  of  Peniscola. 


Matthbo  Island,  St,  or  8t  Mat- 
thew's Island,  an  island  in  the  Sdttdi 
Atlantic  ocean.  Lat.  1. 24.  S. 

Matthew,  St,  an  island  lying  off  ths 
western  coast  of  Lower  Siam,  belonging  to 
the  Birmans,  but  uninhabited.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  having  every  requisite  for  a  smtll 
colony,  and  admirably  situated  for  com^ 
merce.  A  further  account  of  it  may  be  • 
found  under  the  article  Mcrgui  Arehipukgo* 
Long.  97.  50.  £.     Lat  9.  35.  N. 

Matthews,  a  county  of  the  L^nited 
States,  in  Virginia,  bounded  north  by  Plan* 
katank  river,  which  separates  it  from  Mi(l« 
dlesex  county,  east  by  the  Chesapeak  bay, 
south  by  Mochjack  bay,  and  south-west  by 
Gloucester  county.    Population  4227. 

Matthew's,  St,  or  Mattheo  Bay,  t 
hay  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean;  6  leagues  north-east  by  east  of 
Point  Galera,  and  5  or  6  leagues  south" 
south-west  of  the  river  St  Jago. 

Matthew's  Bay,  St,  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  on  the  west  shore  of  Campeachy 
gulf,  is  more  than  100  leagues  to  the  north 
of  Tumbez. 

Matti  X  ata,  a  river  of  Naples,  which  has 
its  rise  in  the  Gargano  mountains,  and  fidls 
into  the  Adriatic 

Mattishall,  a  parish  of  England,  la 
Norfolk,  5  miles  £.  S.  £.  from  East 
Dereham.     Population  ifi%. 

Matty's  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  captain  Cook  in 
1767.     Long.  143.  21.  E.   LatL46.S. 

Matuaro,  an  island  near  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  in  a  bay  called  the  Say 
of  Islands.  Long.  156.  28.  £.  Lat.  35.  S. 

Matvieief,  an  island  off  the  coast  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  near  the  straits  of  Wai- 
gatjs.  It  is  included  in  the  government  of 
Archangel. 

Matura,  a  town,  or  rather  collection  of 
villages,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Nile,  12  mQes  N.  of  Ensene. 

Matura,  a  town  and  fortress  situated 
near  the  southern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  at  the  mouth  of  the  riv^r  Meli- 
pu,  with  a  harbour  for  small  vessels.  The 
country  around  this  place  is  covered  with 
wood  and  long  grass,  and  inhabited  onlv  by 
ftivages  and  wild  animals ;  but  it  is  vaiiia- 
ble  to  the  government,  from  its  being  the 
resort  of  very  fine  elephants,  those  of  Cey- 
lon being  esteemed  equal,  if  not  superior, 
to  any  of  India.  In  the  year  1797,  a  nu- 
merous herd,  consisting  of  1 76  elephants, 
were  taken  by  the  huntsmen  employed  by 
government ;  and  afler  being  tamed,  were 
sold  by  auction,  chiefly  to  merchants  frpm 
the  Carnatic.  In  tlie  vicinity  of  the  town 
there  is  a  celebrated  temple  of  Boodh. 
Long.  80.  E.  Lat.  5.52.  N. 
Maturi',  a  settlement  of  Brazil,  in  the 
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pRrrinM  of  Para,  situate  on  the  shore  of 
the  river  Amazons. 

Matwar,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
Tince  of  Khandeish,  situated  between  the 
9l8t  and  93d  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  belonging 
to  the  Mabrattas.  Its  principal  river  is  the 
Tnptee,  which  bounds  it  on  the  south-west; 
and  its  chief  towns  Sultanpore  and  Ak- 
nuny. 

Matzamba,  a  river  on  the  western  coast 
of  Madagascar,  so  named  from  the  number 
of  alligators  with  which  it  swarms.— There 
la  a  viUage  of  the  same  name  at  its  mouth, 
60  miles  S.  £.  of  Mouzangate. 

Mata,  a  small  river  of  Western  Africa, 
which  passes  through  the  country  of  Quoja, 
and  fidla  into  the  Atlantic,  near  Cape 
MoDte. 

Mau-al-hxb,  a  small  town  of  Yemen, 
in  Arabia,  built  in  17  IS,  on  a  mountain,  2 
miles  N.  of  Damar. 

Maubeooe,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  North,  on  the 
fiambre.  It  is  fortified,  and  well  built ;  and 
has  a  manufacture  of  arms  which  employs 
from  400  to  500  workmen.  Woollen  stufib 
likewise  are  made  here  in  considerable 
quaBdlies,  as  well  as  stone- ware,  and  differ- 
«ot  sorts  of  hard- ware.  In  October  1793, 
Ihia  fortress,  and  the  French  camp  near  it, 
aoatained  a  blockade  from  the  allies,  who 
were,  however,  oUiged  to  retreat  suddenly 
aoroas  the  Sambre,  in  consequence  of  a  di»- 
•atnms  engagement  on  the  16th  of  that 
month.  Maubeuge  was  one  of  the  strong 
places  occupied  by  the  allied  troops  from 
1815  to  18iB.  Population  4800.  13  miles 
d-oTMous. 

Maubourgubt,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Pyrenees,  on  the 
Adoiir.  Population  1300.  16milesN.  of 
Xarbes. 

Mauchline,  or  Machline,  a  parish  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Ayr,  7^  miles 
ioDg^  and  from  8  to  4  miles  broad«  Popu- 
lation 1871. 

Mauculine,  a  town  in  the  above  parish, 
sitnated  on  an  eminence  near  the  water  of 
Ayr.  On  a  green  near  the  town  is  a  tomb- 
stone, marking  the  place  where  five  men 
Bitfiered  martyrdom  in  1685.  It  has  7  an- 
mial  fitiis.  Population  1000.  10  miles  £. 
of  Ayr. 

Maude,  St,  a  small  island  on  the  north- 
west eoBst  of  France,  in  Brittany,  situated 
north-west  from  the  small  island  of  firehat. 

Matbralkahar,  a  large  extent  of  coun- 
try of  Central  Ada,  to  which  this  name 
was  given  by  the  Arabian  writers ;  but  it 
IS  better  known  to  the  modems  imder  those 
of  Transoxania,  or  Great  Bukharia.  • 

Mavkstonk,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Stafibnlahlre,  S  miles  from  Lichfield.  Po- 
palation  546. 
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Maufuz  Bukdir,  a  seaport  to#n  o^ 
Hindostan,  province  of  the  Northern  CiU 
cars,  and  district  of  Chicacole.  It  is  situat- 
ed at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  may  be 
considered  as  the  port  of  the  town  of  Chica- 
cole. It  is,  however,  only  calculated  fyt 
small  vessels.  Long.  84.  0.  £.  Lat.  18. 17.  N. 

Maug,  or  TuKAs,  or  St  Lawrencx,  one 
of  the  smaller  of  the  islands  called  La* 
drones,  composed  of  three  rocks,  about  80 
miles  in  circumference,  16  miles  from  the 
island  of  Assumption. 

Maug  SEE,  three  small  islands  in  tlie 
Eastern  seas,  between  Borneo  and  Paraguay. 
Long.  U7.  30.  E.  Lat,  7.  33;  N. 

Mal'guio,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Hcrault.  Population  1600.  6  miles 
E.  of  Montpeliet. 

Maut.as,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  which  runs  west,  and  enters 
the  Kio  Negro,  where  the  latter  enters  the 
Uruguay. 

Mauldon,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, 2  miles  E.  by  8.  from  AmpthiU« 
Population  850. 

Maulk,  a  province  of  Chili,  138  miles 
from  north  to  south,  and  90  fh>ra  east  to 
west.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Cal- 
chagua,  on  the  east  by  the  Andes,  on  the 
south-east  by  Chilan,  on  the  south-west  by 
Itata,  and  on  the  west  by  the  sea.  This 
province  is  44.  leagues  long,  and  40  broad, 
and  is  watered  by  the  rivers  Lantue,  Kio* 
daro,  Paiigue,  Lircui,Huenchullami,Maule, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name,  Putagan, 
Achiguema,  Longavi,  Loncomilla,  Purafiel, 
and  others  of  interior  consideration.  The 
great  volcano  of  Pcteroa  is  on  its  east- 
ern border,  amid  the  Andes,  and  is  the 
most  dreadful  of  all  the  Chilian  volcanoes. 
Its  greatest  eruption  happened  in  December 
1760,  when  it  formed  itself  a  new  crater. 
In  this  province  are  cultivated  all  kinds  of 
grain.  There  are  good  breeds  of  cattle  of 
every  species,  especially  goats,  which  are 
highly  nrized  for  their  hides  to  make  lea^ 
ther.  Here  are  also  vines  more  esteem- 
ed and  of  a  better  quality  than  those  of 
Peru,  and  some  tobacco.  Through  some 
parts  of  this  province  passes  the  Cordillera 
by  the  east,  and  in  it  are  many  muleteers, 
who  carry  on  a  traffic  by  carrying  saltj 
which  is  found  in  small  pieees  of  a  very 
white  quiUity  in  certain  lakes.  Population 
19,000.  The  capital  is  Talca,  or  St  Augus- 
tin,  built  in  174^,  and  situated  in  Lat.  34. 
47.  S. — There  are  several  other  towns,  and 
three  or  four  Indian  villages. 

Maulb,  a  river  of  the  above  province, 
which  rises  in  the  Cordillera,  and  rum 
from  east  to  west,  collecting  the  waters  o1 
several  other  tributary  streams.  It  en  ten 
the  Pacific  ocean,  forming  a  very 
ni«nt  bay,  in  Lat.  34.  40.  o* 
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Maui.-Elanan,  two  small  islands  of 
Scotland,  on  the  north- west  coast  of  Suther- 
landshire. 

Mauleon,  a  town  of  France,  on  the 
small  river  Saiaan.  Population  1000.  21 
miles  W.bjS.  of  Pan. 

Mauheb.    See  Miami, 

MAUPEBNEy  a  village  of  New  Mexico^  si- 
tuated at  the  foot  of  mountains  of  ndnerak. 
They  here  work  eight  or  nine  mines; 
but  the.  mass  of  the  people  are  naked  and 
starved. 

Maujpebtius,  a  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  La  Vienne.  The  battle  of 
Poitiers  was  fought  dose  to  this  village,  in 
1356. 

Maub,  St,  a  village  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  the  Seine,  with  800  inhabit- 
ants, and  an  elegant  castle  belonging  to  the 
prince  of  Conde.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Marne.  6  miles  E.  of 
Paris. 

Maura,  or  Mobtdie,  the  smallest  of  the 
Society  islands,  in  tlie  South  Pacific  ocean. 
It  is  about  14  or  15  miles  in  circuit,  and 
appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  coral 
rocks,  which  render  the  approach  to  the 
sliore  very  difficult.  The  east  side  of  the 
island  produces  cocoa  trees  in  great  abun- 
dance ;  and  tlie  bread  fruit  tree  is  here  much 
larger  than  in  several  of  the  adjacent  islands. 

Mauba,  Santa,  anciently  called  Leuca^ 
dia,  and  in  more  remote  times  Neritus, 
an  island  in  the  Ionian  sea,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Greece,  nearly  opposite  to  the  gulf 
of  Arta,  and  a  few  miles  north  of  the  large 
island  of  Cefalouia.  It  is  separated  from 
the  main  land  by  a  shallow  channel,  in  some 
places  little  more  than  80  or  100  paces 
wide.  It  is  about  50  miles  in  circumfe- 
rence ;  and  has  a  superficial  extent  of  120 
square  miles.  Its  surface  is  extremely 
mountainous  and  rugged,  particularly  to- 
wards the  centre ;  there  are,  however,  plea- 
sant tracks  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  The 
soil,  though  far  from  fertue,  is  not  so  barren 
as  that  of  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ithaca. 
Tltt  dimate  is  in  winter  mild ;  in  summer 
very  hot;  and  earthquakes  are  so  frequent, 
that  seldom  a  month  passes  without  a  slight 
shock.  The  quantity  of  com  raised  in  the 
island  does  not  exceed  half  the  consump- 
tion of  the  inhabitants ;  but  wine,  olive  oil, 
citronsy'  pomegranates,  almonds,  and  other 
fhiits,  are  produced  in  great  abundance. 
The  pastures  are  likewise  good,  and  feed 
lacge  numbers  of  sheep  and  goats.  Game 
is  plentiful ;  and  even  bees  form  an  object 
of  rural  economy .  The  most  important  pro- 
duction of  the  island,  however,  is  bay  or 
sea-salt,  of  which  between  5000  and  6000 
tons  are  made  annually.  Honey,  wax, 
fruit,  olives,  and  wine,  likewise  form  ar- 
tidssofsale.  Tha  inhabitants  art  of  Greek 


origin,  and  of  the  religion  of  the  Greek 
church.  A  number  of  them  are  employed 
as  fishermen  and  sailors,  and  others  croei 
to  the  neighbouring  continent,  daring  a 
part  of  the  year,  in  quest  of  work,  partica- 
larly  in  the  harvest  season. 

In  ancient  times,  Santa  Manra  was  cele- 
brated for  a  temple  of  Apollo,  situated  in 
the  south  part  of  the  island,  and  still  more 
for  the  well  known  rock  of  Leucadia,  now 
called  Leuca,  the  last  tragic  scene  in  the 
career  of  despairing  lovers.  It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Turks,  but  retaken  by  the 
Venetians.  In  1797,  it  was  ceded,  by  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  to  France.  In 
1799,  it  was  declared  one  of  the  Seven 
Islands  composing  the  Ionian  republic,  to 
the  assembly  of  which  it  sends  four  depu- 
ties. It  has  several  good  ports;  but  no 
town  of  consequence  except  the  capital 
Population  20,000.  Long.  20.  39.  £.  Lat 
39.  4.  N. 

Maura,  Saxta,  or  Amaxicht,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Ionian  island  of  the  sanie  name, 
situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
island,  on  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  almoit 
surrounded  by  the  sea.  It  is  inclosed  with 
walls  and  towers,  and  defended  by  a  strong 
castle,  situated  at  a  little  distance.  It  com- 
municates with  the  castle  by  a  road,  which, 
as  well  as  an  accompanying  aqueduct,  is 
raised  on  arches.  Ihe  port  is  tolerably 
good ;  but  the  town  is  ill  buUt  and  dirty ; 
the  houses  seldom  exce<>d  one  story  in 
height.  It  contains  several  churches  of  the 
Greek  communion.    Population  6000. 

Maura  CO  MS  A,  a  town  of  Western  Afri- 
ca, in  the  kingdom  of  Barsalum,  near  the 
Gambia. 

Maurk,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Ille  and  Vilaine,  situated  in  the  valley  of 
Nesle.  Population  4100.  25  miles  S.  W. 
of  Rennes. 

Maure,  St,  a  town'of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  on  the  small 
river  Maure.  Population  2100.  22  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Tours. 

Mauren^,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  2  miles  from  fier- 
gerac.     Population  1300. 

Maurefas,  a  lake  of  Louisiana,  west  of 
Lake  Ponchartrain,  with  which  it  commu- 
nicates by  the  pass  of  Manchac,  which  is 
7  miles  long.  It  communicates  with  the 
Mississippi  by  the  rivers  Amite  and  Iber- 
ville. It  is  12  miles  long  and  8  broad,  and 
has  10  or  12  feet  of  water. 

Mauri  AC,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Cantal,  situated  on  the  Dordogne. 
It  has  some  trade  in  tattle  and  horses.  Po- 
pulatimi  2600.  36  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  St 
Flour. 

Maurice,  a  small  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  fidla  into  Lake  Michigan  fro^i 
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the  west,  between  the  Chicago  and  the  6iw 
trance  of  Green  bay. 

Madkice  BaVj  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Java.  Long.  109.  3.  £. 
Lat.  7. 39.  N. 

3f  AC  RICE  Creek,  a  river  of  New  Jer- 
sey, which  runs-  into  Delaware  bay.  Long. 
75.  4.  W,  Lat.  39.  16.  N. 

Maurice,  St,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  Savoy,  situated  on  the  Isere. 
Population  2000.  li  miles  N.  E.  of  Mou- 
tiers. 

Maurice,  St,  a  small  town  of  the  Swiss 
canton  of  theValais,  35  miles  E.  of  Geneva. 

Maurice,  St,  a  considerable  river  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  running 
south-east,  falls  into  the  St  Lawrence,  at 
the  town  of  Trois  Rivieres. 

Maurienne,  a  province  or  county  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  Savoy,  consisting,  of  a 
narrow  valley,  stretching  from  Charboniere 
to  Mount  Cenis,  and  containing  5^,500  in- 
habitants. St  Jean  de  Maurienne  is  the 
oqjital.    See&zpoy. 

Madrilly DBS  Pont  DKCE,ST,atownof 
France,  department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire, 
with  a  castle  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
I^ire,  which  communicates  with  another 
pettj  pUce,  St  Auhin  des  Pont  de  Ce,  by 
means  of  a  bridge.  Population  of  the  two 
phujea,  3000. 

Mauri  N,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the  small 
liver  Ecoroeboeuf.  Population  1200.  U 
milesE.  of  Agen. 

MAuaiFiDA,  one  of  the  Laccadive  islands. 
Lmg.  72. 21.  E.  Lat  10.  58.  N. 

Mauritius,  or  the  Isle  of. France,  an 
important  island  in  the  Indian  sea,  situated 
*hoat  600  miles  to  the  east  of  Madagascar. 
It  was  first  discovered  in  1505  by  the  Por* 
taguese  captain,  Don  Pedro  Mascarenhas, 
WMler  the  vieeroyalty  of  Almeida.  The  Por- 
tagaese  gave  it  the  name  of  Ceme,  from  an 
oroneoas  idea  of  its  being  the  island  of  that 
Bftme  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writers, 
f  bey  left  in  it  a  few  animals,  but  did  not 
fimn  any  regular  settlement,  their  vessels 
merelv  touching;  there  for  provisions  and 
Kfresbments,  wnen  at  any  time  they  devi- 
^  ^rom  the  common  route  along  tne  east-^ 
ern  coast  of  Africa.  In  1598,  therefore,  the 
Dutch  admiral.  Van  Neck,  finding  it  unin- 
habited, claimed  the  sovereignty  for  his 
<^oantry,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  Mauri* 
tiua,  from  Maurice,  prince  of  Orange.  The 
Datch  merely  used  it,  however,  as  the  Por- 
to^uese  had  done,  for  a  place  to  obtain  pro- 
visions and  water,  and  did  not  form  any  re- 
gular settlement  till  16U.  Even  then  it 
^  not  on  a  great  scale,  and  they  abandoned 
it  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteentl)  cen- 
tory,  conceiving  their  establishment  at  the 


Cape  sufflciepc  Ibr  every  porpooe  of  reMtM 
ment  to  their  India  chips.  The  F^nendi 
having,  in  1657,  oeeapietf  Bolurbon,  had 
sent  oecasional  settlers  into  Mauritius,  aod^ 
on  its  evacuation  by  the  Dutch,  they  formed 
a  regular  colony  in  1712,  but  did  not  takcf 
forma]  possession  till  1721.  After  all^  tb* 
real  founder  of  this  important  settlement 
was  De  La  Bourdonnais,  who,  in  irSi,  was 
qioointed  governor.  This  able  man  used 
indefatigable  exertions  to  raise  it  to  a  colony 
of  the  first  importance.  He  fortified  it  is 
such  a  manner  as  to  be  considered  at  ther 
time  almost  impregnable,  and  rendered  it 
thus  the  chief  naval  station  of  the  Frenefa 
in  the  Indian  seas.  He  laboured  alA>  ta 
diffuse  cultivation,  and  to  introduce  coffite, 
sugar,  cloves,  nutmegs,  and  cinnamoQ.  It  pre* 
served  its  importance  even  after  Britain  nad 
annihilated  tbe  French  power  On  the  conti-r 
nent  of  India,  and  became  then  a  grand 
privateering  station  against  our  India  ship 
ping.  It  was  calculated  at  Calcutta  that,  in 
ten  years,  prizes  to  the  value  of  L.9,MO,O0Qf 
had  been  taken  and  carried  intd  Mauritius^ 
The  vessels,  after  being  emptied  of  theii^ 
goods,  were  commonly  sold  to  the  Arabs^ 
and  brought  for  sale  to  the  markets  of  Cal« 
cutta  itself,  till  measures  were  taken  topre^ 
vent  such  a  practice*  At  length,  in  1810, 
an  expedition  was  dispatched  against  It^ 
when  it  was  found  incapable  of  making  that 
obstinate  defence  which  had  been  autiei« 
pated.  After  a  short  resistance,  the  govern 
nor  offered  terms  of  capitulation,  and  tha 
place  was  surrendered,  with  six  fiigates, 
three  East  Indiamen,  and  twenty-four  large 
merchant  vessels,  which  were  then  in  the 
harbour.  This  settlement  was  retained  at 
the  peace,  and  mar  now  be  considered  at 
permanently  attached  to  the  British  domi« 
nions. 

Mauritius  is  of  a  circular  form,  andahont 
150  miles  in  circumference.  It  is  composed 
chiefly  of  rugged  and  irregular  mountains^ 
rising  usually  into  joints  or  pinnacles.  The 
island  does  not  contain  any  active  volcano^ 
and  it  is  a  diluted  question  among  gei^ 
gists,  whether  its  rocks  were  orighMuly  of 
volcanic  formation.  They  oontain  c&tes  ol*. 
remarkable  extent,  which  seem  to  mark  • 
limestone  formation.  There  are  nlimerovs 
rivers,  or  rather  ravines,  empty  in  the  dry* 
season,  and  which,  after  rain,  become  the 
beds  of  mountain  torrents.  At  its  first  dis« 
covery,  this  island  was  almost  entirely  oo-r 
vered  with  wood,  a  considerable  part  of 
which  has  now  been  cut  dowB^  and  the 
floods  have  prevented  it  from  growing 
again,  and  have  even  swept  away  the  earm 
upon  which  it  sprung.  Some  of  the  treee 
are  very  valuable,  particularlv  tbe  black 
ebony,  esteemed  the  most  soUa,  close^  ••'^ 
shining  of  any  in  the  world.    The  er 
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pine-tppla,  mid  other  tropical  frolu^  grow 
m  the  highest  perfection.  It  contains 
iron  mines,  the  produce  of  which,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Europe^  finds  a  market 
in  India;  hut  the  wood  around  the  forges 
heing  now  cut  down,  and  never  growing 
.again,  the  expence  of  working  these  mines 
is  always  increasing.  Mauritius  produces 
little  grain,  or  any  other  useful  vegetable 
except  the  potatoe.  It  depends  for  provi- 
sions almost  entirely  upon  Bourbon,  which 
is  considered  as  its  granary.  On  the  other 
hand,  Bourbon  having  no  port,  its  trade  is 
carried  on  entirely  by  the  channel  of  Mau- 
ritius. The  exports  consist  of  cofiee,  a  great 
part  of  which  is  produced  in  Bourbon,  and 
which  ranks  next  to  that  of  Mocha,  to  the 
average  annual  amount  of  6000  bales  of 
lOOlbs.  each ;  cotton,  superior  to  any  in  In- 
dia, 2000  bales  of  250lbs.  each ;  indigo,  some 
of  which  is  excellent,  300,000lbs. ;  raw  sugar 
to  the  amount  of  5,000,000lb8. ;  cloves, 
which  have  been  introduced  from  the  Mo- 
luccas, and,  though  they  do  not  grow  here  in 
equal  perfection,  are  improving,  ^O.OOOlbs. 
lliehavensare  two.  Port  Louisor  North-west 
Port,  and  Port  Bourbon  ;  but  the  latter  be- 
ing situated  on  the  windward  part  of  the 
island,  is  little  frequented.  North-west 
Port  is  ^e  capital  of  Mauritius,  situated  at 
tBte  bottom  of^a  triangular  bay,  the  entrance 
ofwhidiis  rather  intricate.  It  is  a  venr 
convenient  port,  where  ships  may  obtain  all 
the  repairs  and  refreshments  of  which  they 
stand  m  need.  The  principal  town  is  cdled 
the  Camp,  .the  houses  of  which  are  built  of 
wood,  and  with  only  a  ground  floor,  the 
winds  and  heat  rendering  it  impracticable 
to  raise  them  higher.  Its  streets  dre  to- 
lerably regular.  It  has  no  regular  fortifi- 
cation, the  harbour  only  being  defended 
by  strong  batteries.  The  population,  in 
1790,  was  estimated  at  8000  whites  and 
19,000  blacks.  The  latter  have  been  im- 
ported as  slaves  from  Madagascar ;  but  a 
great  part  of  them  have  made  their  escape, 
and  fled  into  the  mountainous  tracks  in  the 
interior,  where  they  live  in  a  wild  state, 
like  the  Maroons  in  the  West  Indies.  The 
•oath-west  point  of  the  island  is  in  Long. 
AT.  16.  £.  Lat.  520.  37.  8.  The  north-east 
point  iff  in  Long.  57.  35.  E.  Lat.  19.  53.  S. 

Mluuizzio,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  Italy,  in  the  bay  of  Naples. 
Long.  15.  37.  E.  Lat  40. 1.  N. 

Maubo,  St,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Basilicata.  Population  2800.  22  miles  S.E. 
of  Acerenza. 

MATftOMATHiA,  a  Village  of  the  Morea, 
teated  on  the  western  declivity  of  Mount 
Vulcano  or  Ithome,  6  miles  N.  of  Androu- 
aiii.  It  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 
Measene. 

Mavjlov,  a  town  of  France,  department 


of  the  Morbihan.    Population,  with  its  pa- 
rish, 4200.    4  miles  N.  of  Ploermel. 

Mavbonehr,  or  jOepuissus,  a  river  of 
Greece,  which  rises  from  Mount  Oeta,  and 
fiJls  in  the  lake  of  Topolla. 

Ma  UBS,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Cantal,  on  the  river  Ranee.  Population 
2100.    22  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Aurillac. 

Maubua,  or  Maurooa,  one  of  the  small* 
er  of  the  Society  islands,  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific ocean,  surrounded  by  a  reef  of  rocki, 
without  a  harbour.  Its  centre  rises  ia  a 
high  round  hill,  and  its  productions  and  in- 
habitants resemble  those  of  the  neighbour- 
ing islands.  Long.  152. 35.  W.  Lat.  16. 26.  S. 

Maury,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  West  Tennessee.  Population  10,359s 
including  2626  slaves.  Columbia  is  the 
chief  town. 

Maussane,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Popu- 
lation 1500.     1 1  miles  S.  E.  of  Tarascon. 

Mauvaise,  a  river  of  America,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Michigan,  Long.  86. 40.  W, 
Lat.  44.  19.  N. 

Mauves,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  small 
river  Huine,  depahment  of  the  Ome.  Po- 
pulation 1200.  6  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Bellesme. 

Mauvesin,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers,  on  the  small  river  Rats. 
Population  2000.  1 7  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Auch« 

Mauzat,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome.    Population  1600. 

Mauze,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Two  Sevres,  on  the  Mignon.  There  ars 
here  considerable  distilleries  of  brandy.  Po- 
pulation 1 600.     14  miles  S.  W.  of  Niort 

Mawballypoee,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Bahar>  situated  on  the  east  side 
of  the  river  Soane.  According  to  Hindoo 
tradition,  this  was  the  country  seat  of  Ra- 
jah Maha  Bali,  king  of  Bahar,  andconque* 
ror  of  great  part  of  Hindostan. 

Mawdesley,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  6  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Chorley.. 
Population  744. 

M  AWES,  St,  a  town  and  borough  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  parish  of  St  Just.  Cornwall^ 
which  sends  two  members  to  parliament. 
51  miles  S.  W.  from  Lancaster,  and  201 
S.  S.  W.  from  London. 

Mawgan,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 3^  miles  £.  S.  £.  from  Helstoue.  ?o* 
pulation  800. 

Mawgan's,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  4  miles  N.  W.  from  St  Columb, 
Population  622. 

Mawri.     See  Mouree. 

Maxantalla,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  near  the 
port  of  MatancheL 

Max  AT  A  NY,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Berk's  county,  Pennsylvania.  Po- 
pulation 16.30. 
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Maux,  a  Tillage  of  Saxony*   Population 

800.    10  miles  S.  of  Dresden. 

Mazi,  or  Mazis,  a  riTer  of  BrazU,  which 
runs  north;  and  enters  the  Madera. 

MazimiK;  St,  a  town  of  FrancCi  depart- 
ment of  the  Var,  near  the  source  of  the 
small  river  Argens.  It  has  manufactures 
of  eotton  and  woollens ;  also  of  soap  and 
hrandy.  Population  3300.  12  miles  N.W. 
ofBrignolles. 

M AXTON;  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Rox- 
boighshire,  on  thb  south  bank  of  the  river 
Tweed.    Popuktion  438. 

May,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in  the 
mouth  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  lying  6  miles 
ioath  from  the  nearest  part  of  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  It  is  about  one  mile  long,  and 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  broad.  It  has  a 
well  of  fine  water,  a  small  lake,  and  affords 
excellent  sheep  pasture.  There  are  the 
rains  of  a  priory,  which  formerly  belonged 
to  the  abbey  of  Pittenweem ;  and  a  chapel, 
whi(^  was  dedicated  to  St  Adrian,  who  was 
killed  by  the  Danes  in  870,  and  buried  here. 
A  light-house  has  been  long  erected  upon 
it,  which  waft  the  property  of  the  duchess 
of  Portland.  It  has  been  purchased  by  the 
eommissioners  of  northern  lights,  who  re- 
boilt  the  tower  in  1816,  and  fitted  it  up 
with  reflectors  and  oil  lights.  It  is  fre* 
qoented  by  a  great  variety  of  sea- fowl ;  and 
nbbits  breed  m  considerable  numbers. 

Mat,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Perth^ 
dure,  which  falls  into  the  £me.  In  iu 
coone  it  forms  several  romantic  waterfalls. 

Mat,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Caemarvon- 
dihe,  which  faUs  into  the  Irish  channel,  S 
inOes  from  Crickheith. 

Mat,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  Farsistan, 
190  miles  S.  of  Schiras. 

Mat,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Shansee. 

Mat,  a  river  of  South  Carolina,  which 
nns  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  80.  55.  W* 
Lat  32: 15.  N. 

Mat,  a  river  of  Chiampa,  which  runs 
nto  the  Chinese  sea.  Long.  107.  U.  £.  Lat. 
10. 48.  N.     - 

Mat,  Cape,  the  most  southerly  point 
of  knd  of  the  state  of  New  Jersey,  and  the 
north  Doint  of  the  entrance  into  pelaware 
bsfand  river,  in  Long.  74.  56.  W.  Lat. 
S9.N. 

Mat  Hill,  a  hill  of  England,  in  Glou- 
ttttershire,  965  feet  in  height. 

Mat,  Le,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  Populauon  3800. 
ImUesN.ofChoUet. 

Mat,  Point,  a  point  of  the  peninsula, 
between  Fortune  and  Placentia  bays,  on 
the  south  side  of  Newfoundland  island. 

Matacaei,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which 
rans  into  th^  Atlantic,  T|0ng.  51.  i«.  W. 
Ut.  S.  11.  N. 


Mat  AauANA,  one  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
94  miles  in  length.  Long.  72.  15.  to  Tt. 
30.  £.  Lat.  23.  32.  to  2^.  44.  N. 

Matahook,  or  Loonzat,  a  town  of  tho 
Birman  empire.  It  is  situated  on  the  west* 
em  bank  of  the  Irrawuddy  river,  and  car« 
ries  on  considerable  traffic  Here  are  soma 
extensive  granaries  belonging  to  the  govern- 
ment, filled  principally  with  rice,  of  which 
the  adjoining  country  produces  great  quan« 
Uties. 

Matamba.    See  Mayomba* 

Matang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Hou- 
quang. 

Mavasqosr,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  In 
the  province  and  government  of  Pastos. 

Mats  OLE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
shire, about  12  miles  in  length  by  7  in 
breadth.  It  is  of  a  hilly  surface,  ropulac 
tion  3946. 

Matbole,  a  town  of  the  above  parish, 
situated  on  a  small  eminence,  protected  on 
every  side  firom  stormy  winds  by  the  sur- 
rounding hills.  Its  principal  manufacUu^ 
is  of  blankets.  In  1516,  it  was  erected 
into  a  burgh  of  barony,  in  favour  of  the 
earl  of  Cassilis.  Near  the  town  is  a  very 
old  building,  called  the  college,  founded  in 
1441.  It  is  noted  for  health  and  the  longevity 
of  its  inhabitants.  Population  about  1000. 

Maycawini,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  58.  26.  W. 
Lat.  G.  35.  N. 

Mayen,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  the  Lower  Rhine,  situated  on  the  Nette. 
Popuhtion  2200.  15  miles  W.  of  Co« 
blentz. 

Mayenfelj),  a  small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  Grison  country,  and  the  chief 
flace  of  the  League  of  the  Ten  Jurisdictions, 
t  stands  on  the  Rhine,  in  a  large  and  ro« 
man  tic  valley,  surrounded  by  calcareous 
mountains  of  great  height.  Population 
900.    22  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Appenzel. 

Mayen N£,  a  department  in  the  north* 
west  of  France,  comprising  the  north-west 
portion  of  the  province  of  Maine,  and  part 
of  Anjou,  and  bounded  by  the  departments 
of  the  Orne,  Sarthe,  Maine,  and  Loire.  Its 
superficial  extent  amounts  to  2000  square 
miles;  its  population  to  nearly  340,000. 
The  surface  is  in  general  level;  the  soil 
often  light  and  sandy ;  but  in  many  plaoea 
extremely  productive.  The  rivers  that  tra^ 
verse  it  are  the  Mavenne,  the  Colmont,  the 
Oudon,  and  the  Vaise.  The  products  are 
com,  hemp,  flax,  fruit,  wine,  and  pasture ; 
but  the  culture  of  fruit  is  more  extensive 
thai)  that  of  corn.  The  manufactures  are 
chiefly  of  linen,  woollen,  leather,  and  iron* 
It  is  divided  into  the  three  arrondisaementa 
of  Laval  ^tha  capital),  Maya  nut,  and  Ch** 
teau  Gontier. 
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Matbknb,  a  town  of  France,  irt  the  d&- 
pmrtment  of  the  same  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Mayenne,  and  divided  into  two 
Dfitts  by  the  great  road  fjrom  Caen  to 
Remnes.  The  surrounding  district  produces 
hemp  and  flax.  Its  manufactures  of  linen, 
Ihread,  and  woollens,  are  consiilerable. 
Population  9100.  165  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Paris.  Long.  0.  37.  1.  W.  Lat.  48. 
18.  4.  N. 

Mayenne,  a  river  in  the  north-west  of 
France,  which  rises  in  the  department  of 
the  Ome,  becomes  navigable  at  Chateau 
Gontier,  and  after  a  course  of  140  miles, 
daring  which  it  receives  the  waters  of  the 
jSarthe  and  Loir,  falls  into  the  Loire  at 
Pont  de  Ce,  a  little  below  Angers. 

Mayes,  a  tribe  of  American  Indians, 
who  live  on  the  bay  of  Bernard,  near  the 
mouth  of  Gruadaloui)e  river. 

Mayet,  an  inland  town  of  France,  de- 
nirtment  of  the  Sarthe,  on  the  Bruant. 
Population  3200.  15  miles  S.  of  Le  Mans. 
Mavet  db  Montagne,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Allier.  Popula- 
tion 1500.    42  miles  S.  £.  of  Moulins. 

MAYFf  eld,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Staf- 
fordshire, 9  miles  N.  N.  E.  from  Uttoxeter. 
Population  581. 

Mayfield,  a  parish,  and  formerly  amar- 
Jcet  town  of  England,  in  Sussex,  5  miles 
fi.  W.  from  Wadhurst.    Population  2079. 

Mayfield,  a  township  of  the  United 
3iates,  in  Montgomery  county.  New  York. 
Population  20G5. 

May  LICK,  a  salt  spring  of  Kentucky,  in 
file  United  States,  9  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Washington. 
May N AS.  See  Mainas^ 
Maynbernheim,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  14 
iniles  E.  S.  E.  of  Wurzburg.  Population 
1550. 

Maynb,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
pf  Antrim,  which  runs  into  Lough  Neagh, 
I  mile  S.  of  Randalstown. 

Maynooth,  a  neat  modem  built  town 
iDf  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Kildare.  In 
this  town  is  the  royal  college  of  St  Patrick, 
instituted  byan  act  of  the  Irish  parliament  in 
1795,  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholie  clergy.  Here  is  also  a  lay  college, 
^taMished  by  private  subscription  in  1802. 
A  Protestant  charter  school  was  also  erected 
\iltYe  in  1750,  liberally  endowed  by  the  earl 
of  KJldare.  On  the  right  of  the  town  are 
the  ruins  of  an  old  oastle,  formerly  the  re- 
gidence  of  the  dukes  of  {jeifister.  |2  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Dublin. 

Mayo,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaugnt,  the  third  in  size,  but 
•ne  of  the  least  populous  in  proportion  to 
\U  extent.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by 
Gal  way,  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  ocean. 


on  the  north  by  Sligo,  and  on  the  east  by 
Roscommon.  From  north  to  south  it  ex*, 
tends  54  miles  in  length,  and  is  4S  in 
breadth.  It  contains,  according  to  Dr 
Beaufort's  estimate,  796,600  acres,  or  1235 
square  Irish  miles,  equal  to  1,'^70,1 44  acres, 
or  1984  square  English  miles.  The  soil  of 
the  county  of  Mayo  varies  prodigiously, from 
the  bleak  and  rugged  mounUin  to  the 
fertile  and  cheerful  plain.  The  eastern  and 
southern  parts  are  arable  and  champaign, 
and  though  not  arrivetl  at  a  high  degree  of 
cultivation,  thev  produce  a  sufficiency  of 
corn  and  flax  for  home  consumption,  and 
supply  other  counties  with  abundance  of  fat 
and  store  cattle.  In  the  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Burrishoole  there  are  some  fruitful 
grounds  along  the  coast,  and  in  the  vaLies. 
But  a  large  extent  in  the  north-west  is 
overspread  ^vith  an  immense  mass  of  unin- 
habited mountains  and  trackless  bogs,  with- 
out roads,  and  very  difficult  of  access  to  the 
few  farmers  and  fishermen  who  dwell  upon 
the  coast,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Mullet,  a  peninsula  which  is  said  to  be 
fertile,  pleasant,  and  well  inhabited.  Araong 
the  mountains  in  the  south-west  parts  of 
the  county,  Croagh- Patrick  claims  the  pre- 
eminence^ as  it  rises  with  a  conical  summit 
to  the  height  of  2666  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  Mount  Nephin  is  little  inferior 
to  it,  its  height  being  2640  feet,  audit 
stands  almost  insulated,  appearing  rounded 
on  all  sides,  and  at  the  top  like  a  huge 
rath  or  barrow.  Lough  Corin  rises  to  the 
height  of  2670  feet.  The  low  grounds  of 
this  county  are  composed  of  limestone, 
and  limestone  gravel,  equally  adapted  for 
tillage  or  for  pasture.  The  best  lands  are 
almost  exclusivelv  occupied  in  grazing,  and 
annually  supply  tne  great  cattle  fair  of  Bal- 
linaslpe  with  numerous  herds  of  black 
cattle,  and  immense  flocks  of  sheep,  which 
finally  make  their  way  to  the  DuUin  market, 
Agriculture  is  in  a  backward  state,  and 
arable  husbandry,  though  extended,  is  still 
conducted  on  the  worst  principles,  and  with 
the-most  aukward  implements.  There  are  in 
the  flat  country  that  borders  upon  the  lakes 
of  Mask  and  Carrah,  many  miles  of  rocky 
ground,  which,  at  a  distance,  appear  like  one 
immense  sheet  of  white  stone.  But  upon  a 
nearer  inspection  of  these  singular  rocks, 
they  are  perceived  to  stand  in  parallel  lines, 
from  one  to  three  feet  above  the  surface, 
like  flag-stones  pitched  in  the  ground  upon 
their  edges ;  and  however  they  may  vary  itj 
shape,  size,  and  distance,  they  are  all  cal- 
careous, and  have  all  the  same  directiont 
Fissures  of  a  great  depth  are  found  in  some 
of  the  narrowest  interstices ;  but,  in  gene- 
ral, the  verdure  between  them  is  beautiful, 
and  the  petsturc  excellent  for  sheep.    Large 
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treqaeai  in  thSm  part  of  the  oouBtry^  esp^ 
cially  neB  Cong.  At  the  back  of  that  small 
Tilli^,  a  very  broad  river  rushes  at  once 
from  beneath  a  gently  sloping  bank,  and 
after  a  rapid  course  of  about  a  mile^  loses  it- 
self in  Lough  Corrib.  It  is  supposed  to  be 
the  dudet  of  a  subterraneous  channel^ 
through  which  the  superfluous  waters  of 
Loi^h  Mask  and  Lou^h  Carra  are  dis- 
diaiged  into  Corrib.  This  rocky  port  of 
Mayo  abounds  also  with  turiacks,  as  they 
are  called  in  Irish.  These  are  plains,  some 
of  them  very  extensive,  which  having  no 
risible  communication  with  any  brooks  or 
rivers,  in  the  winter  are  covered  with  water, 
and  become  in  the  summer  a  rich  and  firm 
pasture,  the  waters  rising  and  retiring 
through  rocky  cliffs  in  the  bottoms. 
There  are  many  fine  lakes  in  this  county, 
pardetdarlv  among  the  mountains.  These 
ore  Loughmask,  Carra,  Raheens,  and 
Loughconu,  besides  numerous  small  lakes, 
whidi  in  a  district  less  watered,  would  be 
deemed  considerable.  The  most  extensive 
rivers  are  the  Moy,  the  Guishenden,  the 
Deal,  the  Owenmore,  the  Awenmore,  the 
Robe,  with  many  other  fine  streams  undis- 
tbgttished  by  particular  names.  The 
iwrdiem  and  western  portions  of  this 
coanty  are  mountainous,  and  conjectur- 
ed to  teem  with  vast  quantities  of  most 
lEiods  of  minerals.  Iron  ore  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  many  places,  and  was 
ibrmeriy  wrought  into  iron,  until  the  woods 
&iled  to  afford  charcoal  for  melting. 
The  coast  is  lined  with  islands,  and  pos- 
sesses excellent  harbours  and  bays.  Killeny 
hvbour  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  west  coast 
of  Ireland,  extending  inland  seven  Irish 
mUes,  and  possessing  depth  of  water  suffi- 
cient for  a  first  rate  man  of  war.  Newport 
bay  is  four  miles  long,  and  contains  several 
good  roads  for  the  largest  vessels.  Black- 
lad  or  Cleir  bay  is  four  miles  wide  at  the 
entrance,  and  it  affords  a  land-locked  har- 
bour ibr  the  largest  sliips.'  The  principal 
towns  are  Castlebar,  Killala,  Ballinrobe, 
Ballena,  Newport,  and  Killala.  The  county 
sends  two  members  to  the  imperial  parlia- 
ment The  inhabitanta  are  generally  in  a 
state  of  misery  and  ignorance,  and  their  ca- 
bins have  a  wretched  appearance.  The 
csonty  is  divided  into  nine  baronies,  Kil- 
maine,  Carra,  Burrishoole,  Morisk,  Clon- 
Morris,  Cosiello,  Gallen,  Tyrawley,  Er- 
ns,  which  contain  sixty-eight  parishes. 
There  ate  several  of  those  singular  buildings 
called  round  towers  in  the  county  of  Mayo ; 
and  two  remarkable  square  towers  at  Mayne 
snd  RosSerice,  and  also  many  monastic  re- 
mains. The  number  of  houses  is  estimated 
at«7,976,  and  the  inhabitants  140,000,  of 
vhich  H  is  caicobtted  that  there  are  not 
more  than  17^  Protestauts, 


Mato,  a  vfllage,  or  small  town  of  Im* 
land^  in  the  county  of  that  name,  9  milev 
S.  £.  of  Castlebar. 

Mayo,  one  of  the  Cape  de  Verde  islands^ 
off  the  w^tern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  not 
above  21  miles  in  circumference,  with  a 
rocky  coast,  whidi,  on  the  north  and  north- 
east side,  is  also  full  of  shoals,  rendering 
navigation  dangerous.  On  the  other  sides, 
Dampier  says,  the  only  danger  is  firom  the 
rocky  promontories,  which  are  easily  seen 
and  avoided.  There  are  two  hills  of  some 
magnitude,  the  rest  of  the  island  being  flatj» 
but  exceedingly  barren,  and  labouring  un« 
der  an  extreme  want  of  Water.  The  only 
valuable  commodity  which  it  produces  is 
salt,  formed  in  a  large  sandy  bay  about  two 
miles  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in  breadth, 
communicating  with  the  sea  by  a  narrow 
channel,  through  which  the  water  enters 
only  at  high  tides.  It  has  thus  time,  after 
being  filled,  to  evaporate  and  form  the  sdt. 
The  article  costs  nothing  but  the  trouble 
of  collecting  and  conveving  it  to  the  ships, 
which  is  not  considerable,  as  asses  may  be 
hired  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  salt  is  gathered 
during  the  dry  season,  which  is  here  firom 
November  to  May ;  and  in  that  time,  it  has 
been  said,  that  a  thousand  vessek  might  be 
laden  with  it.  The  English  formeriy  ex« 
ported  it  in  great  quantities,  chiefly  for  their* 
Newfoundland  fisheries.  They  liad  a  ditp 
of  war  constantly  stationed  there,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  their  trade ;  and  the  road  where 
the  salt  is  shipped  was  called  English  road. 
At  present  the  place  is  more  frequented  by 
the  Americans  than  by  any  other  people. 
The  natives  are  negroes,  and  even  the  go- 
vernor is  of  that  race ;  but  they  are  sulrject 
to  Portugal,  and  have  adopted  the  Portu- 
guese language  and  manners.  They  are 
extremely  poor,  and  the  town  wretched.  SO 
miles  S.  of  Bonavista.  Long.  S3,  8.  W. 
Lat.  15.  10.  N. 

Mayo,  a  small  district  of  Mexico,  in  the 
intendancy  of  Sonora,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  province  of  Hiaqui,  on  the  east  by 
the  ridge  of  mountains,  on  the  south-  by 
Sinaloa,  and  the  west  by  the  gulf  of  Calir 
fornia.  Of  it  very  little  is  known  with  ac- 
curacy ;  it  is  fertile,  and  watered  by '  the  • 
river  Mayo,  fVom  which  it  receives  its 
name ;  this  river  falls  into  the  California, 
sea  in  Lat.  27.  40.  N. 

Mayo,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  which 
rises  in  Virginia,  and  runs  into  the  DoD,  in 
North  Carolina. 

Mayobamba,  two  settlements  of  Pem^ 
one  in  the  province  of  Vilcas  Huamau,  the 
other  in  ihat  of  Lucanas. 

Mayomba,  a  seaport  of  Loango,  in  Afri- 
ca, situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  entrance  requires  pre- 
caution, aa  there  is. a  rock  only  two  fiset 
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under  water  ;  but  when  venels  have  cd ter- 
edo the  anchorage  is  safe.  The  inhabitants 
are  milder,  nnd  more  intelligent  than  most 
of  the  othei  t  upon  this  coast.  They  work  in 
copper,  ana  collect  ivory  and  guip ;  but  in 

general,  the  only  commodity  sought  at^r 
y  Europeans  is  that  of  slaves.  These  are 
not  found  here  in  nearly  so  great  numbers 
as  at  Maleioba  ;  and  their  quality  is  also  in- 
ferior, being  of  a  soft  fibre,  and  not  suited 
fo  hard  labour.  Long.  10.  24.  £.  Lat.  3. 
44.  S. 

Mayor,  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land.   Long.  183.  31.  E.  Lat.  36.  57.  S. 

Mayor^  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
■orth  coast  of  Spain.  Long.  3.  46.  W.  Lat. 
iS.  29.  N. 

Mavorga,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  Estre- 
madura,  near  the  Atlantic,  67  miles  N.  of 
Lisbon. 

Ma.voroa,  a  cluster  of  three  or  four 
islands,  the  largest  about  60  miles  in  circuit, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  They  weredis- 
/eoTered  in  1780,  by  Don  Francisco  Antonio 
Maurella,  in  a  Spanish  frigate  called  the 
Princessa.  They  are  the  same  islands  which 
were  visited  by  captain  Edmunds  in  1791, 
and  to  which,  including  several  others  under 
the  same  appellatioUt  he  gave  the  name 
.  of  Howe's  islands.  They  are  fertile  and 
well  cultivated,  producing  the  various 
fruits  and  roots  usufUy  found  in  that 
climate.  They  also  abound  in  the  cloth 
plant.  The  natives  are  tall  and  robust,  and 
subject  to  a  governor  deputed  from  Ota- 
heite.  Their  religion,  customs,  language, 
and  manners,  nearly  resemble  those  in  the 
adjacent  islands.  Long.  179.  ^2.  E.  Lat 
W.  38.  S. 

MayottaJ  a  small  island,  funning  one 
of  the  group  of  the  Comorros,  situated  near 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  It  is  the 
southernmost  of  these,  and  is  less  frequent- 
ed than  the  others,  being  surrounded  with 
reefs,  and  containing  no  secure  road.  Ships, 
hpwerer,  may  anchor  on  some  parts  of  the 
northern  coast,  where  there  is  a  considerable 
Village,  the  residence  of  the  chief  of  the 
istand:  The  inhabitants  live  in  continual 
dread  pf  the  Madagascar  pirates,  by  whom 
their  island  has  been  almost  depopulated. 
In  1804,  it  was  not  supposed  to  contain 
above  1200  or  1500  inhabitants  of  every 
age.  Water  and  refreshments  may  be  pro- 
cured.    Long.  45.  14.  K.    Lat.  12.  52.  S. 

Maypo,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs  into 
the  Pacific  ocean,  Lat.  S3.  26.  N. 

Mayfurg,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  51.  46.  E.  Lat,  2. 
JOVN. 

' '  Mayres,  a  town  of  Prance,  department 
of' the  Lozere.  Population  1300.  2  milea 
fnm  Mazan. 


MAYBTtLLB,  a  flourishing  tewnilim  ef 
the  United  States,  in  Mason  county^  Ken- 
tucky. It  contained  in  1817,  about  400 
houses,  a  glass  manulactory,  printing  of- 
fice, &c. 

Mayzi,  the  eastern  cape  of  Uie  island  of 
Cuba,  and  the  western  point  of  the  wind- 
ward passage.  Long.  74. 15.  30.  W.  Lat. 
20. 19.  30.  N. 

Mayzt,  Cape,  or  Cape  Maizo,  the  easU 
em  point  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Long.  74, 
10.  W.  Lat.  20.  18.  N. 

Mazagan,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  built 
in  1500,  by  the  Portuguese,  who  called  it 
Castillo  li^l,  and  retuned  possession  of  it 
till  1762,  when  it  fell  into  the  power  of  the 
emperor.  A  dock  has  been  formed,  capa- 
ble of  containing  vessels  of  small  dimen- 
sions ;  but  large  ones  must  anchor  nearly  six 
miles  out  at  sea,  in  order  to  keep  clear  of 
Cape  Azamore.  The  place,  however,,  cafi-. 
ried  on  a  considerable  trade  in  corn,  so 
long  as  tliat  commodity  was  allowed  to  be. 
exported  out  of  the  empire ;  but  this  being 
now  prohibited  by  the  absurd  policy  of  the 
court,  Mazagan  has  suuk  into  insignifi- 
cance, and  become  a1nu>st  deserted.  Tha 
Moors  have  in  many  instances  taken  away 
the  timber  of  the  houses,  and  left  the  walla 
standing.  The  air  and  water  of  this  place  are 
excelltnt.     Long.  8.  46.  W.  Lat.  32. 54.  N- 

Mazagong,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  on 
the  island  of  Bombay,  principally  inhabited 
by  descendants  of  Portuguese.  It  has  tw<> 
Roman  Catholic  cliurches,  and  a  good  dock 
for  small  vessels.  The  mangoes  which 
grow  about  this  place  are  said  to  ba 
superior  to  any  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially one  large  tree,  which  being  the  pro- 
perty of  government,  has  a  guard  placed 
over  it  during  the  fruit  season.  Mazagong 
is  situated  at  the  uppermost  part  of  th« 
Bombay  harbour,  and  was  frequently  the 
rendezvous  of  the  Mogul  fleet,  commanded 
by  the  Siddees,  in  the  l?th  century.  These 
people  were  very  insolent,  aud  upon  ona 
occasion ,  when  about  to  sail,  set  fire  to  the 
town.  The  Bombay  government  was  at 
that  time  too  Weak  to  refuse  them  entrance; 
but  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Siddee  admiral,  that  only  300  men  should 
be  allowed  to  come  on  shore  at  one  time, 
and  io  bring  no  other  arms  with  them  than 
their  swprds. 

Mazamet,  a  town  of  France,  departmait 
of  the  Tarn.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  woollens  of  various  kinds.  PopuUtton 
5500.     12  miles  S.  E.  of  Castres. 

Mazan,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  Vaucluse,  on  the  river  Quzon.  Popula- 
tion 3300.     16  miles  N.  £.  of  Avignon. 

Mazan,  a  town  of  France,  department  of . 
the  Ardeche.  Population  1100.  28  miltt 
N.W.ofViviers. 
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If  AumiAAF,  a  pronnce  of  Pc***^"" 
toited  tlong  the  •omhern  shore  of  the  Ca»- 
piiQ  lei,  bafing  Ghikn  on  the  west,  and 
Kbonsnu  on  the  east ;  while  to  the  south 
it  is  separated  from  Irak  hy  the  lofty  moun- 
tains «f  Elbora.    The  country  is  raoun- 
tainous,  aboonding  in  forests  of  oak,  and 
fall  of  swamps;  but  the  Tallies  are  fdrtile, 
and  produce  the  finest  rice  in  vast  quanti- 
ties.  The  soil,  however,  is  too  moist  for 
the  production  of  good  wheat.    Sugar  is  also 
cultivated  to  a  great  extent ;  likewise  a  cer- 
tMD  quantity  of  silk,  though  not  nearly 
equal  to  that  produced  in  Ghilan.    This 
profincemaybe  divided  into  two  distinct 
diiDaCes,  the  mountainous  and  cold  dis- 
tricts of  the  interior,  and  the  warm  and  fer- 
tik  plains  along  the  Caspian.    Winter  and 
spring  are  tolerably  hedthy ;  but  the  sum- 
mer  and  autumnal  heate  cause  such  exhala- 
tions ftmn  the  fens  and  marshes,  as  to  ren- 
der the  air  very  insalubrious.    Agues  and 
dropsies  are  the  prevailing  disorders;  and 
the  natives,  in  general,  have  a  sallow  and 
bloated  appearance,  indicative  of  sickness. 
Snow  &Us,  but  never  lies  long ;  and  the  ri- 
mt  in  summer  usually  overflow.    The  na- 
tim  of  this  province  have  been  reckoned 
the  most  warlike  in  Persia,  and  defended 
tbeir  mountainous  retreats  with  such  Cott- 
le and  ability,  as  long  to  baffle  all  the  ef- 
iwts  of  Timour  to  subdue  them.    A  con- 
ndeiable  number  of  rivers  rise  in  the  inoun- 
tiinsof  Elburz,  and  fell  into  the  Caspian  ; 
hot  none  have  any  very  long  course.    The 
commerce  of  Mazanderan  is  considerable ; 
the  vilbi^  open  and  neatly  built,  and  de- 
J(^tftilly  situated,  either  on  verdant  hilla, 
or  in  the  most  charming  vallies,  fertilised 
1^  streaips  of  delicious  water.    Some  of  the 
roads  are  Toy  bad ;  but  there  is  an  admir- 
ihle  canseway,  extending  about  300  miles, 
ftom  Kisliar  to  Astrabad,  erected  by  Shah 
Abbas.    The  capitfd  is  Sari  ;  but  Balfrush 
is  of  burger  extenu   Ferahad  and  Amul  are 
slso  considerable  towns. 

Mazatlan,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
iatendaney  of  Sonora,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
ttme.  Long.  106.  46.  W.  Lat.  ^3.  15.  N. 
•^Tbere  are  several  settlements  of  this  name 
in  Mexico,  moat  of  which  are  inoonsider- 
iUe,  consisting  only  of  a  few  families  of 
liMi(iimg 

Mazatlam,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which 
nms  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  Lat.  S3. 16.  N. 

Maze,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Maine  and  Loire.  Population  3000. 
IS  miles  £.  of  Angers. 

Maseira,  a  considerable  island  near  the 
esiteni  coast  of  Arabia,  about  60  miles 
Vng,  and  8  broad.  There  is  a  passage  be- 
tween it  and  the  Main  for  large  vessels.  It 
)tts  a  village  on  the  eastern  shore,  but  sel- 
fjom  visited  by  Enroptana.     The  north- 
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east  part  is  in  Long.  69.  40.  B.  Lat  90^ 

Mazerac,  a  towp  of  France,  department- 
of  the  Gironde.     Population  3000. 

Mazeres  en  Foix,  a  town  of  France,, 
department  of  the  Arriege,  on  the  small 
river  Lers.  Population  2600.  13  miles* 
N.N.W.ofMirepoix. 

Mazibra,  or  MiojARE.    See  Mazeira, 
Mazieres,  a  town  of  France,  department 
oftheVienne.     Population  it 00.    6  miles- 
from  Cotifolens. 

Mazieres,  a  town  of  France^  departs 
ment  of  the  Correze.    Population  1000. 

Mazoires,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Population. 
1400.    2  miles  from  Mercoeur. 

Mazorbo,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  si- 
tuated on  an  island  of  the  same  name,  in. 
the  lagunes  of  Venice.     Population  1500. 

Mazorno,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  delegation  of  Ilovigo,  situated  on  the* 
Po.  Population  ISOO.  8S  mUea  S.  or 
Venice. 

Mazounah,  a  dirty  mud  walled  village,, 
in  theAlgerine  province  of  Tlemsan,  noted,^ 
however,  for  its  woollen  manufactures.  It 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  the  SheUiff,  80* 
miles  S.  of  Musty ^anim. 

Mazula,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Lat  8. 5.  S. 
Mazula,  a  small  seaport  of  Congo,  60^ 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bombi. 

MAZULAR,a  small  island  on  the  westooast 
of  Sumatra,  opposite  to  Tappanooly  har- 
bour, remarkable  for  a  cascade  precipitated 
300  or  400  feet  down  a  hill  nearly  perpen-* 
dicular.  This  has  a  very  imposing  aspect 
from  a  distance;  but  on  afmroacbing  it, 
the  quantity  of  water  is  found  to  be  incon-' 
siderable  in  ordinary  weather. 

Mazzara,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  thesouth* 
west  coast,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara.  It  it 
remarkable  for  the  number  of  its  churchea 
and  convents.  It  has  also  an  hospital,  a 
great  public  school,  and  a  Motfte  di  Pieta, 
for  the  purpose  of  advancing  monev  to  the 
poor  on  pledges.  It  exports  wine,  brandy, 
oil,  and  boda.  The  harbour  is  large ;  but 
the  roadstead  is  much  exposed.  45  miles 
S.  VT.  of  Palermo.  Long.  12.  38.  £.  Lat. 
37.  46.  N. 

Mazzara,  Val  di,  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces into  which  Sicily  is  divided,  com- 
prising the  western  and  most  narrow  part 
of  the  island,  and  surrounded  on  the  north, 
south,  and  west,  by  the  Mediterranean. 
On  the  east,  it  is  bounded  by  the  two  other 
divisions  of  Sicily,  the  Val  di  Noto,  and  the 
Val  di  Bemona.  Its  territorial  extent  is  cotfi- 
puted  at  three-eighths  of  the  whole  island, 
or  about  4700  square  miles ;  its  population 
at  nearly  650,000.  Though  intersected  by 
several  chains  of  mountains,  it  is  on  Iha^ 
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ivlMlef  tl^e  least  rugged  and  most  fertile  of 
the  three  divisions  of  Sicily.  Its  chief  pro- 
duct is  corn  ;  after  which  come  fiax^  hemp, 
and  fruit.  Its  fisheries,  particularly  of  tun- 
nies and  sardels,  are  very  extensive.  From 
the  nature  of  its  position ,  it  is  exposed  on 
almost  all  sides  to  the  winds  from  the  sea, 
which  are  of  great  use  in  counteracting  the 
excessive  heats  of  summer.  The  capital  of 
this  provijtice^  as  well  as  of  the  whole  island, 
is  Palermo. 

Mazzartno,  an  inland  town  of  Sicily, 
in  the  Val  di  Noto,  situated  on  a  small  river 
near  the  great  road  from  Girgenti  to  Cata- 
nia.   Population  3000. 

Mboapiari,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Jley,  which  runs  south-west  into 
Rio  Grande. 

Mbocae,  a  small  river  of  Paraguay,  which 
runs  south,  and  enters  the  Parana. 

MaocARiuAr,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  San  Vicenti,  which  runs  west 
between  the  Tihiguari  and  the  Tapiguy. 

Mboehi,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  en- 
ters the  river  of  that  name,  opposite  the  Rio 
Verde. 

Mbonguin,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
north,  and  enters  the  Rio  Grande. 

Mbotetei,  a  large  river  of  Paraguay, 
which  enters  the  river  of  that  name. 

Mbutdi,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which  runs 
west,  and  enters  the  Uruguay. 

Meaban,  a  small  island  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Morhihan,  surrounded  with 
a  number  of  ree&. 

MxACHEGONo,  a  towu  lu  the  Birman  em- 
pire, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Irra- 
vuddy  river,  30  miles  N.  of  Prome. 

Me  AGO,  a  great  city  of  Niphon,  in  Ja- 
pan, formerly  the  metropolis  of  the  whole 
empire.  It  is  still  the  ecclesiastical  capital, 
and  the  residence  of  the  dairo,  or  spiritual 
sovereign,  who,  though  deprived  of  all  share 
in  the  civil  and  military  government,  is  still 
viewed  as  the  head  of  the  church,  and  re-  ' 
Tereneed  almost  as  a  divinity.  It  is  situated 
in  a  spacious  plain,  inclosed  by  a  circuit 
of  higa  mountains,  and  almost  entirely 
formdl  into  fine  gardens,  interspersed  with 
temples,  monasteries,  mausoleums,  and  wa- 
tered by  numerous  rivulets.  The  city  it- 
self is  watered  by  three  rivers,  uniting  their 
streams  in  its  centre.  In  its  greatest  pro- 
sperity it  appears  to  have  been  twenty  miles 
in  length,  and  nine  in  breadth  ;  but  a  great 
part  of  this  space  is  now  unoccupied,  and 
converted  into  gardens  and  cultivated  fields. 
The  streets,  though  long,  are  narrow,  and 
the  houses  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
slightly  and  poorly  constructed  ;  but  some 
of  the  temples  are  of  extraordinary  magni-. 
ficencc,  and  the  imperial  palace  forms  a 
city  by  ita^.  The  inhabitants,  by  the  last 
^numeration,  amoimted  to  477^000^  exclu<^ 


sive  of  those  attached  to  the  oonrt,  Che 
monks  and  nuns,  who  amounted  to  £2^000, 
so  that  the  whole  number  was  539,000. 
The  greater  part  of  these  consist  either  of 
the  retainers  of  the  court  and  church,  wbkh 
form  here  one  body,  or  are  maintained  bv 
them.  Meaco  is  likewise  the  centre  of  aU 
the  'literature  and  science  of  the  empire, 
the  imperial  almanack  being  printed  here, 
as  well  as  most  of  the  books  which  drcolate 
through  Japan.  A  number  of  the  finer  ma- 
nufactures, particularly  japan-work,  paint- 
ing, carving,  &c.  are  carried  on  here  in 
greater  perfection  than  in  any  other  part  of 
the  empire.  The  persons  employed  in  this 
spiritual  court,  notwithstanding  its  loss' of 
political  power,  still  view  themselves  as  a 
species  of  superior  beings  to  the  other 
Japanese.  Long.  153.  SO.  £.  Lat.  35. 
24.  N. 

Meadfa,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Honga^ 
ry,  in  the  Bannat  of  Temesvar,  on  the  ri- 
ver Czerne.  It  is  a  frontier  town,  and 
has  frequently  changed  masters,  having 
been  taken  and  levelled  by  the  Turks  in 
1716,  repaired  soon  after  by  the  Austriansy 
but  again  taken  in  1738,  and  in  1789  bv  the 
Turks.  It  now  belongs  to  Austria,  and  has 
in  the  neighbourhood  a  warm  sulphureous 
spring,  near  which  are  found  several  Roman 
antiquities.  On  a  hill  called  the  Rauber-* 
berg,  are  some  natural  excavations.  Po« 
pulation  1400.  12  miles  N.  of  Oraova» 
and  52  S.  £.  of  Temesvar.  Long.  21.  69* 
E.  Lat,  45.  10.  N. 

Meadow  Riveu,  a  river  of  N<»th  Ame« 
rica,  which  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  30 
miles  from  its  source.  It  bears  from  the 
Mississippi  nearly  east  by  north,  and  is  na» 
vigable  for  Indian  canoes  100  miles. 

Meadow  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Elaine,  which  runs  into  Caseo 
bay. 

Meadow  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  runs  into  Lake  Huron,  Long. 
84.  30.  W.  Lat.  45.  38.  N. 

Meadville,  a  town  of  tlie  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Crawford  county,  Pennsylva* 
nia.  It  is  a  flourishing  place,  and  has  some 
trade  and  manufactures.  Population  800. 
Long,  80.  11.  W.  Lat.  41.  37.  N. 

Meahgunge,  or  Miagunge,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Oude.  It  was  built 
by  the  famous  eunuch.  Almas  Aly  Khan, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  double  wall.  It  had 
formerly  a  cantonment  for  several  battalions 
of  soldiers,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  in  grain,  &c.  Latitude  not  asceri 
tained. 

Mealfourm'honib,  or  Mealpoustok** 
NiE,  a  mountain  of  Scotland,  in  Inverness* 
shire,  which  rises  to  the  height  of  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Meam£^   a  river   of  North   Am^in^ 
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whfchrans  into  Lake  Erie,  Long.  83.  5. 
W.  Iau  42.  12.  N. 

MsAS'Gis  IsLESj  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Eastern  seas,  situated  about  the  5th 
dcgreeof  north  latitude,  and  the  12Tth  of 
east  longitude.  The  inhabitants  of  Nanusa, 
one  of  the  largest,  are  chiefly  employetl  in 
boit-bi|ilding. 

Meanka,  a  town  of  Azerbijan,  in  Per- 
sia, on  the  route  from  Tabreez  to  Tehraun. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  chief,  who,  at  the  ac- 
cession of  the  present  monarch,  could  raise 
an  army  of  10,000  men.  It  is  supposed  by 
FAnville  to  be  the  ancient  Atropatene, 
and  lies  about  six  miles  from  the  foot  of  the 
moan  tain  called  Cafilan  Koh,  60  miles 
N.W.ofSultania. 

Mean-re E,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Sinde,  district  of  Tatta.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  the  bank  of  the  Indus,  which  ri- 
Ter  is  here  a  mile  broad,  and  generally  18 
ftet  deep.  It  is  subject  to  the  chiefs  of 
Sindc    Long.  68. 21.  E.  Lat.  2i.  44.  N. 

MiAXsviLLB,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Bradford  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  tne  eastern  branch  of  tlie  Sus- 
qaehannah.     It  contains  20  or  30  houses. 

Meao,  one  of  the  small  Molucca  islands, 
in  the  Eastern  seas.  Long.  127. 3.  K.  Lat.  I. 
IZN. 

MzAKE,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Somer- 
leishire,  2  miles  from  Glastonbury.  Popu- 
ktioQ  972. 

Weari,  or  M^ni,  a  large  river  of  Brazil, 
wliich  flows  into  the  gulf  of  the  Amazons, 
■nd  forms  the  island  of  Tatipera.  It  is  na- 
vigable for  small  vessels  IGO  leagues,  and 
its  shores  are  covered  with  many  well  cul- 
tivated estates.  Long.  45.  SO.  W.  Lat.  2. 
40.  S. 

Mearns.     See  Kincardineshire. 

Mearks,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ren- 
frewshire, 6  nules  long  by  3^  broad.  Po- 
pnladon  1941. 

Meath,  a  maritime  county  of  Ireland, 
in  the  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  counties  of  Cavan,  Monaghan, 
and  Louth;  on  the  east  by  the  Irish 
channel  and  the  port  of  Dublin ;  on  the 
wuth  by  the  county  of  Kildare,  and  on  the 
west  by  West  Aieath.  It  extends  from 
north  to  south  36  English  miles,  and  from 
«st  to  west  444  English  miles,  including 
an  area  of  526,700  English  acres.  The 
name  of  this  county,  which  in  the  Irish 
lan^age  signifies  a  plain  or  level,  expresses 
the  general  character  of  the  country,  which 
wnsists  in  general  of  rich  flat  pasture  land, 
juving  few  bogs  or  hills,  and  these  but  of 
inconiiderable  height.  The  soil  is  in 
general  a  rich  fertile  loara,  on  limestone?, 
gravel,  or  rock.  In  some  parts,  it  is  describ- 
^  by  Mr  Wakefield  as  the  riches£  loam 
he  ever  saw  turned  up  by  the  plough. 


There  is  no  track  of  equal  extent  in  Ireland 
of  such  excellent  quality,  and  so  appropriate 
to  every  purpose  of  grazing  and  tillage,  as 
this  county.  Meatli  is  indeed  proverbial 
for  cattle,  and  not  only  supplies  the  Dublin 
market,  but  also  buyers  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  from  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land. There  is  also  a  n  urn  be;*  of  dairy 
farms,  especially  in  the  south-eastern  part, 
which  send  their  produce  to  the  metropolis. 
Some  butter  h  also  made  for  exportation, 
but  it  is  not  highly  prized.  At  Slaine  there 
is  a  manufactory  of  cheese  carried  on  bj 
natives  of  England.  The  pastures  yield  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  natural  grasses,  and  there 
is  little  attention  paid  to  the  introduction 
of  others.  Some  marshes  on  the  Moynal- 
ty  river,  feed  an  immense  number  of  horses 
in  the  summer  season  ;  and  the  Kilcrew 
hills  in  the  western  angle  adjoining  Cavan, 
are  remarkable  for  fattening  sheep.  Agri- 
culture has  of  late  years  extended  much, 
and  about  one-third  of  the  county  is  at 
present  under  tillage.  The  crops  common- 
ly cultivated  are  wheat,  oats,  barley,  rye, 
clover,  flax,  and  potatoes.  Cabbages,  tur- 
nips, rape,  and  pease,  are  also  frequently 
met  with,  though  not  very  general.  The 
quantity  of  waste  land,  exclusive  of  bog, 
is  very  small,  and  chiefly  consists  of  the 
commons  belonging  to  some  of  the  towns, 
which  will  probably  be  soon  inclosed. 
There  is  little  native  wood  in  this  county, 
but  numerous  and  extensive  plantations. 
It  does  not  contain  many  minerals.  Pot- 
ter's clay  of  an  inferior  quality  is  found. 
There  is  also  an  excellent  limestone  quarry, 
from  which  columns  have  been  raised  9 
and  1 0  feet  long.  Marl  is  found  at  some 
depth  under  the  bogs,  similar  to  that  found 
at  Louth  ;  and  a  mine  of  excellent  cojjper 
is  wrought  at  Walter's  Town ;  the  vein  ex- 
tends north-east  to  the  river  Boyne.  There ' 
are  indications  of  coal  in  different  parts  of 
the  county,  but  no  mine  is  worked.  The 
manufactures  of  this  county  are  not  eon- ' 
siderable,  and  give  employment  to  a  small ' 
proportion  of  its  population.  The  manu- 
facture of  dowlas  sacking,  and  coarse  linen,  ■ 
extends  into  this  county.  This  is  princi- 
pally made  in  the  parts  near  Droghedu,  and 
is  exported  from  thence  to  the  West  Indies' 
to  clothe  the  negroes.  In  the  north-west- 
ern parts,  linen  of  a  finer  texture  is  made. 
Meath  is  well  watei*ed.  The  principal  river 
is  the  Boyne,  which  enters  Meath  in  the 
south-western  angle,  and  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  equal  portions,  passing  through  some 
of  its  most  fertile  and  best  improved  parts. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  considerable  size 
as  ftir  as  Droghcda,  and  by  means  of  cuts, 
or  rather  a  canal,  barges  may  proceed  to 
Navan.  The  Black  Water,  which  jf"^ 
fronj  Louth  Ramar,  in  the  county  of  "^ 
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Alls  into  the  Bovne  at  Navan ;  the  ttibu- 
tarv  Btreania  of  the  Nanny,  the  Rye-water, 
and  Moynalty,  intersecting  this  county  in 
different  directions,  materially  contribute 
to  beautify  and  fertilise  its  surface.  The 
splendid  mansions  and  highly  cultivated 
demesnes  of  many  noblemen,  and  a  numer- 
ous and  opulent  gentry,  indicate  its  present 
prosperity ;  and  tlie  numerous  mouldering 
piles  of  ruined  castles,  monasteries,  friaries, 
and  abbeys,  still  exist  as  monuments  to 
record  the  gloomy  grandeur  of  their 
ancient  poprietors. 

Notwithstanding  the  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  improved  cultivation,  compared 
with  some  other  counties,  the  peasantry, 
and  even  the  great  proportion  of  the  far- 
mers, are  little  advanced  either  in  refine- 
ments or  comfort.  The  houses  even  of  those 
fitrmers  who  rent  from  50  to  150  acres,  are 
only  one  story  high,  and  built  of  the  clay 
on  which  they  stand,  the  floor  being  com- 
monly sunk  6  or  8  inches  below  the  surface, 
and  the  dwelling  being  surrounded  with 
filth  in  all  directions.  The  cabins  of  the 
peasants  are  still  more  wretched.  The  po- 
pulation was  estimated  in  179*^,  at  112,400, 
and  the  number  of  houses  at  ^^,468.  Since 
this  period  a  considerable  increase  has  taken 
place.  Population  of  Catholics  to  Pro- 
tesunts,  40  to  1. 

M£  Aux,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Marne,  32  miles 
north-east  of  Paris,  it  is  situated  in  a 
beautiful  plain  on  the  Marne,  by  which  it 
is  divided  into  two  pans ;  the  one  on  the 
right  bank  called  -the  Fiile,  the  other  on 
the  lefl  called  the  Marche.  In  the  Ville, 
the  principal  public  building  is  the  cathe- 
4nd,  the  choir  of  which  passes  for  a  chef- 
i^iBuvre  of  Gothic  architecture :  in  the  in- 
terior is  tlie  tomb  of  the  illustrious  Bos- 
suet,  bishop  of  Meaux.  In  the  part  of  the 
town  called  the  Marche,  there  is  a  spacious 
)udl,  used  as  a  corn-market,  where  the  corn 
raised  in  the  surrounding  country  is  sold 
for  the  supply  of  Paris.  Besides  corn, 
Meaux  has  some  trade  in  wool ;  also  manu- 
&ctures  of  leather ;  and  its  environs  have 
long  been  noted  for  cheese.  Population 
7000.  Long.  2.  52.  45.  £1.  Lat.  48.  57. 
40.  N. 

Mecca,  a  large  city  of  Arabia,  capital  of 
the  province  of  Sedsjas,  and  celebrated  over 
all  the  cast,  as  the  birth-place  of  Maho- 
met, and  the  first  seat  of  his  power.  It  is 
altuated  in  a  dry,  barren,  and  rocky  country, 
fibout  a  di^y*s  journey  inland  irom  the  Red 
sea.  lif^  immediate  position  is  in  a  narrow 
valley,  in,ciosed  between  mountains.  The 
houses  follow  the  windings  of  the  val- 
ley, and  are  built  partly  on  the  declivities 
ppon  each  side.  The  streets  are  regular, 
/tn4  rather  handsome,  being  ssnded,  level. 


and  coDTeoient ;  and  the  fronts  of  the  housd 
are  extremely  neat:  they  are  built  rsther 
in  the  Pexaian  and  Indian,  than  the  Turk- 
ish style,  of  stone,  and  seldom  less  tkn 
three  or  four  stories  high ;  they  sre  orna- 
mented externally  with  naintingsand mould- 
ings, the  windows,  at  tne  ssme  time,  being 
larger  and  more  open  than  is  usual  in  tbe 
east.  This  handsome  external  apptarance 
is  carefullv  preserved,  as  the  livelihood  of 
the  inhabitants  depends  much  on  the  letting 
of  apartments  to  pilgrims.  In  the  intcnar 
also,  the  rooms  are  large  and  commodioiu, 
though  the  stairs  are  narrow  snd  dirk. 
Owing  to  the  confined  situation  of  the 
place,  there  is  no  open  sqiuire,  and  the  mar* 
xets  are  held  in  the  streets.  Mecca  is  en- 
tirely supported  by  the  concourse  of  pil- 
grims from  every  part  of  the  Mahometin 
world,  extending  on  one  side  to  the  firoDticr 
of  China,  and  on  the  other  to  the  st&ta 
on  the  Niger.  The  prosperity  derived 
from  this  source  was  at  one  time  so  great, 
that  Mecca  could  boast  a  population  oT 
100,000  inhabitants.  This  resort  has  now 
greatly  diminished,  partly  in  conseqmnci 
of  the  decay  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  gen^ 
ral  decline  of  power  and  wealth  among  tb« 
Mahometan  states ;  partly  also  from  J^eca 
being  now  continually  exposed  to  the  rade 
incursions  of  the  Wahabees.  Hence  it  ii 
not  now  supposed  to  contain  more  than 
16,000  or  18,000  people;  many  quarten 
are  abandoned  and  in  ruins,  and  of  tbe 
houses  that  remain,  two-thirds  are  empty. 
The  servants  of  the  temple  are  said  by  Ali 
Bey  to  be  the  most  meagre  and  miserablt 
set  of  people  he  ever  saw.  They  are  also 
dull  and  melancholy,  nor  did  he,  during 
his  stay,  hear  a  musical  instrument  or 
a  song,  unless  in  two  or  three  instance! 
from  females.  From  every  pilgrim,  how- 
ever, who  is  supi)osed  at  all  opulent,  they 
contrive  to  extract  from  L.70  to  L.90  in 
the  form  of  alms  and  contributions;  and 
even  those  who  beg  their  wav  are  ex- 
pected to  leave  something.  Tne  women 
here  are  not  so  rigidly  confined  as  in  other 
Mahometan  towns;  thev  are  often  to  be 
seen  at  the  windows,  and  are  suspected  of 
not  being  altogether  inaccessible  to  amoroui 
devotees.  They  have  fine  eves,  and  grace- 
ful motions;  but  their  hollow  cheeks, 
painted  with  a  greenish  yellow  colour,  givt 
them  the  appearanpe  of  jaundice.  Not- 
withstanding the  sacred  cfiaracter  of  Mecca, 
it  has  now  very  little  reputation  for  l«»n^ 
ing.  No  regular  sclmols  are  kepi,  unlesa 
for  the  common  branches  of  rradipg  and 
writing.  Occasionslly  a  few  Talbes  or  docr 
tors,  seating  themselves  in  the  pordcoa  of 
the  temple,  read  and  expound  the  Koran  to 
any  one  who  chooses  to  listen.  Tb«  chief 
ornament  of  Mecca  U  the  fiumooi^  templej 
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in  tiM  Interior  of  which  ii  the  Kaaha,  or 
house  of  the  prophet  This  is  contained  in 
a  square,  which  is  entirely  surrounded  hy 
the  temple.  Strangers  descend  by  a  num- 
ber of  steps  into  the  great  hall,  through 
which  thev  are  ushered  into  the  square,  and 
discover  tne  Kaaba,  a  plain  square  buiUU 
ing,  covered  with  black  dotn,  through 
wmch  are  seen  patches  of  the  dark  stone  of 
which  it  is  built.  The  most  sacred  relic  in 
the  Ksaba  is  the  stone  said  to  be  brought 

5  the  angel  Gabriel  to  form  the  foundation 
the  edifice.  It  is  said  to  have  been  at 
ibst  of  a  dazzling  white,  but  has  gradually 
durnged  to  its  present  hue,  which  is  deep 
black.  The  grand  ceremony  through  which 
the  pilgrims  pass,  is  that  of  going  seven 
times  round  the  Kaaba,  reciting  appointed 
verses  and  psalms,  in  honour  of  God  and 
the  prophet,  and  kissing  each  time  the  sa- 
cred stone.  They  are  then  conducted  to 
the  well  of  2#einzem,  situated  in  another 
fsrt  of  the  same  square,  when  they  take 
large  draughts,  and  undergo  a  thorough 
tblution  in  its  holy  waters.  Another  cere- 
Booy,  considered  as  of  equal  virtue,  is  the 
pQgn^nsge  to  Mount  Arafat,  situated  about 
thirty  mUes  to  the  south  of  the  city.  The 
climate  of  Mecca  is  exceedingly  sultry,  the 
best  being  r^ected  from  the  surrounding 
rocb;  and  there  are  even  instances  of  persons 
•uflbcated  in  the  streets.  The  balm  of 
Mecca  is  not  manufactured  here,  but  is 
Annd  by  chance  in  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, ana  brought  to  Mecca  in  small  quanti- 
ties   Long.  40. 15.  B.  Lat  21.  18.  9.  N. 

Mecca,  a  small  seaport  of  Morocco,  on 
the  Atlantic.  Long.  9.  45.  W.  Lat.  29. 
45.  S. 

MzcH ansa,  a  village  of  Yemen,  in  Ara* 
Ina,  72  miles  S.  of  Sana. 

MiCRANtcKSBURG,  a  villa^  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Champaign  county,  Ohio. 
Alio  a  township  of  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Mbchanxckstown,  a  post  village  of  the 
tJniied  States,  in  Fretlerick  county,  Mary- 
Itnd. 

MicHAKjcKSviLtc,  s  post  vUloge  of  the 
United  States,  in  Saratoga  county,  New 
York. — Another  in  Darlington  district. 
South  Carolina. 

MecHELEN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Limburg.  Population 
1000.    7  miles  N.  of  Maestridit. 

Mbchet,  a  town  of  Prance,  department 
of  the  Loyrer  Charente,  near  the  mouth  of 
tbeCharente.    Population  1150. 

Mechlin,  Mech^ln  (in  French  JJfa- 
iwes),  a  lai«e  town  of  the  Netherlands,  the 
cipiul  of  a  district  in  Uie  province  of  Ant- 
werp, and  situated  on  the  I^ylc  It  is  di- 
vidttl  into  two  parts  by  the  Dyle,  and  is  to- 
irraUy  built,  though  for  the  most  part  in 


an  antiquated  style.  The  streets  tr«  broad, 
and  bordered  in  many  places  by  good  build- 
ings. The  practice  of  painting  the  fronts 
of  the  houses  gives  them  a  fresh  and  clean 
appearance.  The  public  square  called  the 
vlace  (farmesj  and  the  market  place,  are 
both  spacious  and  regularly  built.  Of  the 
public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  cathedral.  Its  tower,  though  not  « 
finished  structure,  is  of  the  extraordinary- 
height  of  350  feet,  and  affords  a  delightful 
view  of  the  town  and  environs.  The  inte- 
rior of  the  church  is  elegant,  and  contains  a 
number  of  allegorical  figures  and  paintings. 
The  other  buildings  to  be  seen  are  the  ar*  ' 
senal,  the  town-house,  a  Franciscan  mo- 
nastery, and  a  large  Bcfruinen  house,  or 
asylum  for  800  widows  and  elderly  women. 
The  manufactures  of  Mechlin  consist  of 
very  fine  Brabant  lace  and  linen,  besides 
damask,  silk  and  woollen  stufRt,  leather, 
and  hats.  It  has  likewise  considerable 
breweries,  and  a  brisk  trade  in  the  com  pro- 
duced in  the  neighbourhood,  particularly  ^ 
buck- wheat.  At  high  water,  vessels. of  con- 
siderable draught  reach  the  town  from  the 
Scheldt.  Mecniin  sufferefl  in  some  d^ree 
from  the  miliury  operations  of  1793  and 
1794,  but  more  fVom  the  subsequent  dis- 
couragement of  trade  in  the  reign  of  Bona- 
parte. In  1785  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  po- 
pulation of  26,000.  At  present  the  nuraoer 
is  rather  below  20,000.  1 1  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop.  13  miles  N.  W.  of  Louvain, 
the  same  distance  S.  by  E.  of  Antwerp,  and 
nearly  the  same  N.  by  E.  of  Brussels. 
Long.  4.  28.  59.  Ew  Lat  51. 1.  52.  N. 
Mechoacan.  See  Vafhdolid, 
Mecxenheim,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
states  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  province  of  Berg 
and  Cleves,  on  the  Erft.  Population  1000. 
18  miles  S.  of  Cologne. 

Mecklenburg,  a  graml  duchy  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Baltic,  on  the  east  by  Pomerania,  on 
the  south  by  Brandenburg,  and  on  the  west 
by  Lubeck  and  Luneburg.  It  has  a  terri- 
torial extent  of  5430  square  miles,  and  a  po- 
pulation of  370,000.  it  contains  no  moun- 
tains, but  a  number  of  delightful  emi- 
nences. It  abounds  in  lakes  and  forests, 
and  has  several  tracks  of  sandy  soil ;  but  is 
on  the  whole  tolerably  fertile,  the  land  be* 
ing  adapted  either  to  tillage  or  pasturage. 
It  was  formerly  a  poor  neglected  track,  but 
has  been  considerably  improved  since  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century.  The  forests 
have  been  reduced  in  extent,  and  opened  by 
roads ;  fens  have  been  drained  and  convert- 
ed, along  with  many  of  the  commons,  into 
arable  and  pasture  land.  The  forests  con- 
sist chiefly  of  oak,  beech,  and  fir;  and, 
backward  as  the  country  is,  several  beauti- 
ful pro^pfcts  are  aflTordetl  by  coinbinationi 
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of  lakeSj  rivers,  ami  plantations.  A  propor- 
tion oiP  the  com  raised  is  annually  exported ; 
there  is  also  a  considerable  sale  to  other 
countries  oi'  wool,  of  sheep,  but  particularly 
of  horses,  which  are  large  and  strong. 

The  inhabiUiuts  being  still  thinly  spread, 
and  chiefly  occupied  with  agriculture, 
inanu£ictures  are  in  a  backward  state.  The 
relip;ion  both  of  the  government  'and  the 
majority  of  the  people  is  the  Lutheran. 
The  family  of  the  dukes  of  Mecklenburg 
-was  admitted  to  the  rank  of  princes  of  the 
empire,  so  early  as  the  iifth  century :  the 
ducal  title  came  much  later,  and  not  till 
1349.  The  territory  of  the  duchy  has 
been  frequently  partitioned  amgng  different 
Members  of  the  reigning  family.  At 
present  the  house  of  Mecklenburg  is  divid- 
ed into  two  lines,  Schwerin  and  Strelitz. 
Both  received  the  title  of  grand  duke  at  the 
congress  of  Vienna  in  1815.  Between 
these  branches  of  the  family,  the  duchy  is 
divided,  Mecklenburg  Schwerin  possessing 
the  greatest  part  of  the  duchy. 

Mecxlenbubg,  a  village  of  tne  north  of 
Germany,  in  the  grand  liuchy  of  Mecklen- 
burgh-Scliwerin,  2  miles  from  Wismar. 

Mkcklenburg,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia,  bounded  north  by  Lu- 
nenburg, cast  by  Brunswick  county,  south 
by  North  Carolina,  and  west  by  Halifax 
and  Charlotte  counties.  Population  18,443, 
including  10,2(j4  slaves.  The  chief  town  is 
Baydton. 

Mecklenburg,  a  county  of  tlie  United 
States,  in  the  south-west  part  of  North 
Carolina.  Population  ^4,272,  including 
3494  slaves.     I'he  chief  town  is  C'harlotte. 

Meckley.     See  Ciissay  and  Munnypore* 

Meckmuhl,  a  town  of  Germany^  in 
"VVirtemberg,  on  the  Jaxt.  Population 
1200.    36  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Stutgard. 

Mecobanish,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Long. 
83.  45.  W.  Lat.  48.  58.  N. 

Mecok,  a  large  river  of  Asia,  flowing 
through  the  country  of  Cambodia.  It  falls 
into  the  sea  by  three  mouths,  one  called 
Saigong,  the  other  Japanese  river,  and  the 
third,  by  the  Dutch,  Onbcquame,  or  Incon- 
venient. It  contains  many  low  islands  and 
sand- banks,  and  overflows  in  the  rains.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  joined  by  a  natural  canal 
with  the  Menam,  or  river  of  Siam. 

Me  GRAN.     Sec  Mchran. 

Meczara,  or  Maghrara,  a  country  de- 
scribed by  the  Arabian  writers  as  lying  to 
the  south  of  the  Niger,  and  as  of  great  ex- 
tent ;  but  no  modern  accounts  or  descrip- 
tions of  it  have  been  received. 

Medauar,  a  village  of  Yemen,  in  Ara- 
bia, 28  miles  N.  W.  of  Dsjebi. 

Medauso,  a  town  of  Bergoo,  in  Central 
Africa. 

Medea,  a  town  of  Algiers,  in  Africa, 


surrounded  with  mud  walls,  about  a  nule 
in  circuit,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Lami- 
da.    32  miles  S.  W.  of  Algiers. 

Medea  el,  or  Mahdia,  a  seaport  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Tunis,  in  Africa,  which 
appears  to  have  been  formerly  a  place  of 
great  strength  and  importance.  Its  origin, 
however,  cannot  now  be  ascertained,  for 
though  Leo  says  that  it  was  built  by 
Mahdi,  the  first  patriarch  of  Kairoan,  the 
architectural  ruins,  even  defaced  as  they 
are,  indicate  some  style  superior  to  the 
Arabic  The  port,  which  lies  within  the 
very  walls  of  the  city,  with  its  mouth  open- 
ing towards  Capouaia,  is  now  so  entirely 
filled  up,  as  to  be  incapable  of  receiving  the 
smallest  vesseL     80  miles  S.  of  Timis. 

Medbourne;  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Leicestershire,  6  miles  from  Market  Har- 
borough.     Population  420. 

Medebach,  or  Made  be  ke,  c  town  of  the 
Prussian  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Westpha- 
lia. Population  1900.  Long.  8.  48.  £. 
Lat.  51.10.  N. 

Medzllix,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Estre- 
madura,  on  the  Guadiana.  Here  is  a  fine 
stone  bridge  of  20  arches  over  the  Guadia- 
na. It  is  the  birth-place  of  Fernando 
Cortes,  the  conqueror  of  Mexico.  It  is  of 
great  antiquity,  having  been  founded  by 
Quintus  Cecilius  MetcUus,  the  R(xman 
consul,  and  by  him  called  Mefeliinum.  19 
miles  E.  of  Merida.  Long.  5.  47.  W.  Lat, 
38.  43.  N. 

Medellin,  a  town  of  Soutli  America,  in 
New  Granada,  and  in  the  province  of  An- 
tioquia,  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  river 
which  enters  the  Magdalena. 

Medellin,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in 
Vera  Cruz,  9  miles  N.  VV,  of  the  dty  of 
that  name. 

Medellin,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  runs  into  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  Lat.  19.  S. 

Medelpad,  a  province  of  the  north  of 
Sweden,  lying  between  the  gulf  of  Bothnia 
and  the  inland  province  of  Jamtland.  It  ia 
100  miles  in  length,  and  60  in 'breadth; 
but  thougli  as  extensive  as  Yorkshire,  it 
has  only  32,000  inhabitants.  It  ia  in  ge« 
neral  very  mountainous  and  woody,  yet  it 
has  some  fertile  vallies,  and  plenty  of  pas- 
turage. The  woods  abound  in  game ;  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  which  are  numerous,  in 
fish.  Corn  is  raised  in  a  sufficiency  for  the 
population,  and  quantities  of  timber,  as* 
well  as  some  flax,  hemp,  butter,  poultry, 
and  dried  fish,  are  exported.  Sundswall  ia 
the  only  seaport  in  the  province. 

Medem,  a  river  of  Ilanover,  which  falls 
into  the  Elbe. 

Meden,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  Groningen.     Population  1300. 

Medenblik,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
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in  North  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee,  with 
a  good  harbour.  Popolation  SOOO.  S8  miles 
N.  by  £.  of  Amst^am.  Long.  4.  50.  £. 
Lat5Z49.  N. 

MsDFiiLD,  a  township  of  the  United 
States^  in  Norfolk  county^  Massachusetts. 
Popuktion  7S0. 

MEnFoan,  a  pleasant  and  flourishing 
town  of  the  United  States,  in  Middlesex 
county,  Massachusetts,  situated  on  Mystic 
ri?er,  3  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  river 
is  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  sizei 
Popohtion  1443.    4  miles  N.  of  Boston. 

Mediasch,  a  fortified  town  of  Transyl- 
nnia,  on  the  Kockel,  and  the  chief  place  of 
a  district  of  the  same  name.  196  miles  £. 
of  Belgrade. 

Medicine  Riveb,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  which  empties  into 
the  Missouri,  13  miles  above  the  great  falls. 
It  is  about  100  yards  wide,  with  banks 
which,  though  low,  are  seldom  overflowed. 
The  bed  is  composed  of  loose  gravel  and 
pebbles;  the  water  clear  and  rapid;  but 
not  80  much  as  to  impetle  navigation.  In 
many  parts,  the  river  is  crowded  with 
islinds. 

Medina,  a  city  of  Arabia,  one  of  the 
two  roidered  celebrated  and  sacred  by  a 
ttonection  with  the  founder  of  the  Mano« 
netan  faith.  It  is  distinguished  as  con- 
taining the  tomb  of  the  prophet,  though 
the  oruodox  Moslem  does  not  believe  his 
body  to  be  inclosed  in  it,  hut  to  have  been 
CDiied  up  into  heaven.  Although,  there- 
ftre,  this  tomb  is  held  in  high  veneration, 
its  visitation  is  not  considered  as  necessary, 
or  even  in  any  very  high  degree  meritorious. 
It  is  performed  by  few,  unless  the  pilgrims 
fnm  Syria,  in  whose  way  it  happens  to  lie. 
Medina  thus  in  no  degree  rivals  Mecca  for 
eitent  and  splendour.  It  consists  of  about 
five  hundred  houses,  most  of  which  are 
very  poorly  built.  The  tomb  itself  is  not 
ni|wrior  to  those  which  the  founders  of 
mosques  usually  erect  to  perpetuate  their  own 
ttemory.  It  is  placed  between  two  others, 
eontsining  ihe  ashes  of  the  first  caliphs, 
Ababeker  and  Omar.  The  building  which 
isdoies  it  is  hung  with  silk,  which  is  re- 
««wed  every  seven  years.  It  is  guarded  by 
forty  eunuchs,  ostensibly  for  the  preserva- 
jion  of  the  treasure  said  to  be  deposited  in 
it,  consisting  of  precious  stones  offered  by 
fich  Mussuhnen ;  but  Niebuhr  was  told, 
^  its  chief  object  was  to  keep  off  tlie  po* 
pi]soe,  who  sought  to  carry  ofl*  relics  from 
It.  The  mosque  founded  by  the  prophet  is 
*)d  to  be  very  magnificent,  being  supported 

ifimr  hundred  columns,  and  containing 
ee  hundred  lamps  always  burning.  Jam- 
ho,  on  the  Red  sea,  serves  as  the  port  of 
Medina. 


Medina,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Woolly,  in  Western  Africa,  containing  from 
800  to  1000  houses.  It  is  defended  by  a 
high  wall,  surrounded  by  a  thick  hedge  of 
stakes  and  hushes;  but  this  fortification  is 
a  good  deal  neglected.  Long.  12.  50.  W. 
Lat,  13.  38.  N. 

Medina,  a  town  and  fort  of  the  island 
of  Bahrein,  near  the  Arabian  shore  of  the 
Persian  gulf.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  with  Bassora,  and  the  other  ports  on 
this  sea.  The  harbour  will  admit  vessels 
of  not  more  than  200  tons,  which  may  sail 
in  fourteen  hours,, from  Bushire  to  Bahrein. 
Near  this  island  there  is  a  bank,  containing 
the  finest  pearls  in  the  world. 

Medina,  a  vDlage  of  Irak  Arabi,  on  the 
Euphrates,  60  miles  N.  W,  of  Bassora. 

Medina,  a  town  of  Africa,  in  Kasson* 
Long.  9.  15.  W.  Lat.  14.  15.  N. 

Medina,  a  small  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coast  of  ^Africa.    Iiat.  19.  45.  N. 

Medina,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Mecca  is  the  chief 
town. 

Medina  el  Asfal,  a  village  of  Arabia, 
in  the  territory  of  Jafa,  where  are  the  tombs 
of  several  noted  Arabian  saints. 

Medina  Celi,  the  ancient  Arcohriga,  a 
town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile,  on  the  river 
Xalon.  Population  1200.  84  miles  S.  W. 
of  Saragossa.  Long.  2.  15.  W.  Lat.  41, 
15.  N. 

Medina  de  Las  Torres,  a  town  and 
castle  of  Spain,  in  Estremadura.  Popula- 
tion 2000.    20  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Llerena. 

Medina  del  Campo,  Mvthymna  Canpm 
pestris,  an  inland  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Leon,  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  the  birth-place  and  residence  of  several 
kings,  when  the  sovereignty  of  the  Christ 
tians  was  confined  to  the  north  of  Spain. 
Its  population,  at  present  below  6000,  was 
formerly  much  greater.  It  is  tolerably 
large,  and  has  a  neat  square,  with  a  fine 
fountain  in  the  middle.  The  town  is  se-' 
parated  by  the  rividet  of  Zapardiel,  into  two 
parts.  1  he  Jesuits'  college  is  a  good  struc- 
ture; and  there  is  here  a  well  endowed 
hospital.  This  town  has  three  annual  fairs 
of  considerable  repute.  The  surrounding 
country  is  rich  in  wine.  37  miles  N.  "V^ 
of  Segovia.    Long.  6.  W.  Lat.  41.  23.  N. 

Medina  del  Rio  Seco,  a  very  old  town 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Leon,  situated 
in  a  plain,  watered  by  the  small  river  Se- 
quillo.  The  streets  are  narrow,  and  badly 
paved.  The  town  contains  three  narisn 
churches,  four  convents,  and  three  nospi- 
tals.  It  was  noted  in  former  times  for  its 
population,  its  manufactures,  and  its  fairs, 
so  that  it  received  the  name  of  India  Chtca, 
or  the  Little  Indies.  Population  reduced 
below  8000.    The  castle  is  entirely  in  ruins. 
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95  mUeB  N.  W.  of  Valladolid.    Long.  4. 
43.  W.  Lat.  42.  4.  N. 

Medina  Sidonia,  a  very  ancient  town 
of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  between  Cadiz  and 
Gibraltar.  It  baa  two  churchea,  six  mo- 
nasteries, a  fruitfiil  territory,  and  about 
^000  inbabitants.  It  has  long  conferred 
tbe  tide  of  a  duchy ;  and  the  families  of 
Medina  Celi  and  Medina  Sidonia  arc  now 
united  under  one  bead.  92  miles  S.  £.  of 
Cadiz.    Long.  5.  55.  W.  Lat.  36.  22.  N. 

Medinet  Pars,  a  ruined  town  of 
Fayoura,  in  Egypt,  situated  near  tbe  capi- 
tal of  tbe  province.  It  is  supposed  to  oc- 
cupy tbe  site  of  tbe  ancient  Arsinoe. 

Medinet  Abd,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt, 
<m  tbe  site  of  which  are  several  temples, 
which  appear  fo  have  belonged  to  the 
ancient  Thebes.    See  Thebes,  ruins  of. 

Medio,  a  river  of  the  province  of  fiuenos 
Ayres,  which  enters  the  Parana. 

Medio,  Rio  del,  a  river  of  tbe  island  of 
St  Domingo,  which  enters  the  Jaques  a  little 
bafore  this  enters  tbe  Neiba. 

Mediterkanean,  tbe  great  sea  which 
forms  tbe  southern  boundary  of  almost  the 
whole  of  Europe,  and  is  the  largest  ex- 
panse of  water  in  the  world  that  does  not 
come  under  tbe  name  of  ocean.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  east  by  Asia,  on  the  south 
,  by  Africa,  and  on  the  west  it  terminates  in 
a  point  at  the  straite  of  GibralUr.  Its 
length  from  east  to  west  is  about  2000 
miles:  its  breadth  varies  greatly,  being  in 
one  part  (between  Albania  and  the  coast  of 
Tripoli)  fully  800  miles,  but  its  general 
breadth  is  from  400  to  500.  Ita  communi- 
cations are  witli  the  Euxine  or  Black  sea  on 
the  north-east,  and  with  the  Atlantic  on 
the  west:  by  the  former  through  the 
Bosphorus;  by  tbe  latter  through  the 
straiis  of  Gibraltar.  The  form  of  tbe 
Mediterranean  is  by  no  means  regular ;  its 
oorthem  shore,  in  particular,  is  greatly  in- 
dented by  the  long  projections  of  Italy  and 
Greece:  its  southern  shore,  though  less 
irregular,  has  many  sinuosities.  Different 
parts  of  this  extensive  sea  are  known  by 
particular  names.  The  north-east  part, 
■eparating  Turkey  in  Europe  from  Turkey 
in  Asia,  is  called  tbe  Archipelago :  the  part 
aarrounding  Greece  on  the  west  and  south 
is  the  Ionian  sea:  the  long  gulf,  extending 
irom  Albania  in  the  south,  to  Venice  in  the 
north,  is  the  Adriatic :  tlie  part  that  waslies 
tbe  west  of  Italy  is  the  Tuscan  or  Tyrrhe- 
nian :  the  northern  extremity  of  the  last 
ia  tbe  gulf  of  Genoa :  and  tbe  part  adja- 
<^nt  to  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone  is  the 
gulf  of  Lyons.  Naples  on  the  south-west, 
And  Tarentum  on  the  south-east  of  Italy, 
have  each  their  gulfs,  'i'he  Mcditerranenn 
contains  a  number  of  islands ;  Sicily,  Sardi- 
nia, Corsica,  Msjorca,  Minorca,  Maltaj  Oaii- 


dia  (Crete),  Corfh  (Corcyra),  KegropOBt 
(Euboea),  Rhodes,  and  the  almost  count* 
less  ialanda  and  islets  of  tbe  Arcbipelaffo. 

Of  tbe  rivers  that  fidi  into  tbe  Medittf* 
ranean,  the  greatest  are  tbe  Nile,  the  Po, 
the  Rhone,  and  the  Ebro.  From  the  Bos- 
phorus a  strong  current  sets  regularly  into 
the  Mediterranean.  In  tbe  straite  of  Gib- 
raltar the  middle  current  flows  into  it  from 
the  Atlantic,  while  along  the  northern  and 
southern  shores,  two  weaker  currento  flow 
in  a  contrary  direction.  This  sea  di^rt 
greatly  from  the  ocean  in  its  tides,  whidi 
are  feeble  and  irregubir.  Though  ite  winds 
are  variable,  its  navigation  is  in  genenl 
smooth  and  easy,  i 

Medle,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
Cuba,  62  miles  N.  of  St  Yago. 

Medlino,  or  MoDLiNo,  a  town  of 
Lower  Austria,  with  3200  inbabitanu,  em* 
ployed  partly  in  muslin  manufiictures.  % 
miles  S.  of  Vienna. 

Medmann,  or  METTMAMN,a  town  of  tbtf 
Prussian  states  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  duchy 
of  Berg.  Population  4000.  it  has  manu- 
factures of  cotton,  woollen,  and  hardwate. 
6  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  DussaldorC  Long.  6. 
43.  E.  Lat.  51.  17.  N. 

Mednoi,  or  Copper  Isle,  an  island  in 
the  Eastern  ocean,  at  tbe  extremity  of  Asi« 
atic  Russia.  It  derives  its  name  mm  tb* 
massive  copper  which  is  found  on  the  west- 
ern shore.  It  is  about  35  miles  in  length, 
and  from  2  to  7  in  breadth.  I  to  shores  ott 
every  side  present  a  wall  of  rocks;  yet  it 
has  one  or  two  commodious  harbours  formed 
by  small  rivers.  It  is  inhabited.  Sea  calves 
and  sea  lions  resort  thither  in  immense 
numbers.  100  miles  from  Behring's  island. 
Medomsley,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Durham,  12  miles  N.  W.  from 
Durham.     Population  391. 

Meura,  a  town  of  Benin,  in  Western 
Africa,  situated  near  the  river  Cameroon. 

Medrosta,  a  lake  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maine,  near  the  Canada  line.  Long.  68. 
22.  W.  Lat.  47.  56.  N. 

Medsted,  a  parish  of  England,  in  South« 
amptonshire,  4^  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Ah* 
tin.     Population  350. 

Medua,  a  village  in  the  southern  part  of 
Algiers,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Atlas,  180 
miles  S.  W.  of  Algiers. 

Meduck*  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Hyderabad,  belonging  to  tbe 
Nizam. 

Me  DUCK,  the  capital  of  tbe  above-men- 
tioned district.  Long.  78.26.  £.  Lat.  17. 
50.  N.      ' 

Mrdveditza,  a  large  river  of  tbe  south* 
east  of  European  Russia,  which  rises  about 
50  miles  to  the  nortli  of  Saratov,  flows 
Kouth  and  south-south-west,  and  falls  into 
the  Don. 
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MsDartnt,  a  fort  of  Asiatic  Roiaia,  iu 
the  goTernment  of  Tobolsk,  foiled  for  the 
defence  of  the  drde  of  I  tchy  m; 

MsDTgjii,  or  Bear  Isles,  a  name  given 
to  a  small  group  situated  in  Behring's 
straits. 

Mkoyzzet,  a  cape  on  the  north  t6ast  of 
Nova  Zembl^.  Long.  6^.  34.  £.  Lat.  77* 
SO.  N. 

MiDoxACK^  ariver  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  district  of  Maine,  which  tuns  into 
the  sea.  Long.  69.  15.  W.  Lat.  4  k  N. 

Mkdwa,  a  place  on  the  northern  frontier 
of  Darfur,  in  Central  Africa,  serving  as  a 
station  for  the  caravans,  though  it  affords 
no  water.    80  iniies  N.  of  Cobbe. 

Medway,  a  considerable  river  of  Eng- 
land, which  rising  in  Surry  and  Sussex, 
unites  ita  various  branches  in  Kent,  runs 
eastwards  to  Tnnbridge  and  Maidstone, 
thence  nortliwards  to  Rochester,  and  falls 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  in  a  large 
estuary  at  Sheemess  or  the  Nore.  The  tide 
flowsnearlyuptoMaidstone;  from  thence  the 
river  has  been  made  navigable  to  Tunbridge, 
and  a  great  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of 
tKis  navigation.  From  Rochester  bridge  to 
Sheemess,  a  distance  of  17  miles,  the  chan« 
Del  of  the  river  is  so  deep,  the  banks  so  soft. 
And  the  reaches  so  commodious,  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  best  and  safest  harbours 
in  the  world.  At  Chatham  it  is  a  station 
for  the  royal  navy.  The  principal  defence 
of  the  river  is  the  castle  and  works  at  Sheer- 
ness.  Higher  up  are  the  forts  of  Upnor  and 
GilUngham,  on  the  opposite  shores;  and 
there  is  also  a  platform  of  guns  at  the  Swan, 
and  another  at  Cockhamwood. 

Medwav,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Norfolk  county,  Massachusetts, 
on  the  river  Charles.    Population  1213. 

M  EDWIN,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Lanariuhiiey  one-half  of  which  falls  into 
the  Tarth,  and  this  latter  into  the  Lyne, 
which  joins  the  Tweed,  while  the  other 
balf  runs  into  the  Clyde. 

MxBYK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
Ac  government  of  Kaluga.  Population 
800.  92  miles  S.  W.  of  Moscow.  Long. 
S7.  il.  K.  EaL  $5.  0.  N. 

Meegheoong-yay,  a  town  of  the  Blrman 
empire,  province  of  Ava.  It  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Irrawuddy  river,  and  car- 
ries on  a  considerable  traffic  in  grain  and 
oiL  The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  fertile 
snd  well  cultivated.  Long.  91.  ^0.  £. 
Lat.  19.  S$.  N. 

Meklah,  a  small  town  of  Algiers,  in  the 
province  of  Constantina,  situated  in  a  coun- 
try beautifully  variegatwl  with  hill  and 
dale-  it  is  smpposed  to  be  the  Milevum  of 
the  ancients ;  and  the  centre  of  this  city  is 
adorned  with  a  fine  fountain  of  Roman 
workmanship.       Tha    fruits,    ImttVulnrly 
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Domegranatea  and  apples,  arehere  of  psetf^ 
liar  excellent,  and  the  market  of  Constant 
tina  is  chiefly  supplied  frojrt  xhvi  place.  13^ 
mileJi  N»  W.  from  Constaiitind. 

Meen,  St,  a  town  of  France,  depai'tment 
of  the  1  lie  and  Vilaine;  Population  iiOOi 
9  miles  W.  of  Montfort. 

Meen  AS.     See  Jajghur, 

Meenees,  a  small  island  in  the  Sodlod 
archipelago.  Long.  121.  35.  £.  Lat.  6* 
3^2.  N . 

Meerat,  a  town  of  Hitidostaii,  Jnroviiiod 
of  Ajmeer,  belonging  to  the  r{\]ah  of  Joud^ 
fore.    Long.  74.  U.  E.  Lat  ^6.  33.  N. 

Meeucootj  a  town  of  Afghanistan,  ^ttti^ 
tince  of  Cabuh  It  stands  very  high,  and 
the  climate  Is  remarkably  cold.  Long.  «7« 
30.  E.  Lat.  33.  31.  N. 

MEERouK'OE.-^Thcre  are  several  towni 
of  this  name  in  Bengal,  as  three  of  its  go« 
vernors  bore  that  prenomeh. 

Meerholz,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse- Cassel.  Population  1000.  35  miles 
S.  W.  of  Fulda. 

Meerholt,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Antwerp.  Popu« 
latiou  SHOO.    24  miles  N.  E.  of  Louvain. 

Meeiuaow,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, province  of  Canara.  It  stands  upon  an 
inlet  of  the  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Musiris  of  the  ancients.  It  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  Hyder  Aly  when  he 
invaded  the  province  in  1773.  The  neigh« 
bouring  forests  abound  with  teak  timber, 
and  black  pepper  grows  spontaneous y  on 
the  hills.    Long.  74.  36.  E.  Lat.  14.  27.  N. 

Meerka  Serai,  a  town  of  Bengal,  dis- 
trict of  Chittagong,  probably  named  ailer 
the  celebrated  Meer  Joomla,  who  was  go* 
vernor  of  Bengal  in  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  and  subdued  Assam.  Long.  i.  14. 
E.  Lat.  26.  35.  N. 

Meersek,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Llmburg,  with  1100  inha« 
bitants.    3  miles  N.  E.  of  Maestricht. 

Mfes,  Les,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Alps.  Population  2000. 
17  miles  S.W.  ofDigUe. 

Meffersdokf,  a  large  village  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  in  Uppef  Lusatia.  Population 
2200. 

Mega  I.  A,  a  village  of  Tunis^  3  miles 
N.  E.  ofSpaitla. 

M  EGA  NISI,  a  small  rocky  island  ih  the 
Ionian  sea,  on  the  east  coast  of  Santa  Mau- 
ra, from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel.  It  was  formerly  called  TheUbidea. 

Megantick,  a  lake  of  Lower  Canada, 
on  the  borders  Of  the  state  of  New  Eng- 
land. It  is  one  of  the  lakes  from  which  the 
river  Chaudiere  luises.  It  is  nine  miles  in 
length,  and  two  Upon  the  average  in 
breadth,  running  c'eeply  into  the  land  in 
»ever9l  bays;    clewing   upon  which,    an4 
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around  the  lake  geaeraUy,  are  tome  rery 
•xcelleDt  meadows.  The  scenery  in  the 
vicinity  is  beautifully  picturesque^  as  the 
land  rises  gradually  from  its  borders,  clothed 
with  a  rich  verdure,  aad  embellished  by 
lar^e  groups  of  stately  trees  ranging  above 
each  other  until  they  crest  the  summit,  and 
ahibit  a  most  enchanting  variety  of  foliage. 
The  waters  abound  with  excellent  fish,  and 
ihe  country  around  this  sequestered  and 
romantic  spot  is  the  resort  of  almost  every 
species  of  game. 

Mac  AKA,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  Isth- 
muB  of  Corinth,  formerly  of  considerable 
extent,  but  now  an  insignificant  village.  It 
stands  on  an  eminence,  about  a  mile  from 
the  gulf  of  Egina.  The  remains  of  anti- 
quity are  not  considerable.  18  miles  W. 
of  Athena. 

Megayel,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt^  6 
miles  N.  of  Rosetta. 

Mege,  a  village  of  Farsistan,  in  Persia, 
10  miles  S.  of  Ispahan. 

Megen,  a  small  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  on  the  Maese.  15 
miles  N.  £.  of  Bois  le  Due. 

Meg  EN  A,  a  small  river  of  Guiana,  which 
enters  the  Orinoco. 

Megeve,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  Savoy,  with  3100  inhabitants.  20  miles 
S.  E.  of  Bonneville. 

Meggat,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in 
Bumiries-shire,  which  falls  into  the  Esk. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  river  in 
Peebles-shire,  which  falls  into  St  Mary's 
loch,  after  a  course  of  8  miles. 

Megna  River.  This  river  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  numerous  streams  issu- 
ing from  the  mountains  which  form  the 
northern  boundary  of  Bengal.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  is  the  Brahmapootra.  Be- 
low the  city  of  Dacca  it  is  joined  by  the 
Issamutty,  DuUasary,  Luckia,  and  Ganges, 
after  which  it  pours  its  immense  volume 
into  the  bay  of  Bengal,  forming  several 
large  islands  at  its  mouth.  Between  these 
islands  the  tide  enters  with  great  rapidity, 
ferming  Jn  the  spring  tides  what  is  called 
the  Bore,  and  which  in  a  few  minutes  rises 
18  feet  high.  The  sand-banks  run  nearly 
30  miles  into  the  sea,  and  will  probably 
be  one  day  habitable  islands,  like  Saugor, 
&e.  This  appears  to  be  the  proper  entrance 
«f  tlie  Ganges ;  and  if  the  British  had  made 
Dacca  the  capital  of  Bengal,  no  doubt  that 
good  passages  for  ships  might  have  been 


ff£GO,  or  PuLO  Mego  Isle,  a  very  small 
Island,  situated  off  the  western  coast  of  Su- 
matra.   Long.  101.  6,  E.  Lat.  4.  S. 

MxGuiN,  a  river  of  ChUi,  in  Guadalab- 
MMn,  which  runs  west,  and  enters  the  Pa- 
£fic  ocean. 
"  McKAiMB^  or  ftfjBRAioNx,  a  river  of  the 


Netherlands,  which  rises  in  the  county  «f 
Namur,  and  fklls  into  the  Meuse  above 
Huy. 

Mehallet  Abu  Ali,  a  viUage  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  3  miles 
S.  of  Faoua. 

Mehallet  Due,  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  5  miles  S.  of  Faoua. 

Mehallet  el  Emie,  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  Nile,  6  miles  S.  £.  of  Ro- 
setta. 

Mehallet  Kebees,  a  city  of  Lower 
Egypt,  situated  on  a  canal  between  the 
eastern  and  western  branches  of  the  Nile. 
It  is  the  capital  of  the  district  of  £1  Garbie, 
in  the  Delta.  It  is  of  very  considerable 
magnitude,  so  as  among  all  the  Mehallets 
to  be  called  Kebeer  <' the  Great"  It  pos- 
sesses manufactures  of  cloth  and  sal  ammo- 
niac, and  carries  on  a  great  trade.  Long.  31. 
24.  E.  Lat.  SO.  50.  N. 

Mehallet  il  Loben,  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  16  miles  S.  of  Faoua. 

Mehallet  il  Mesuak,  a  town  of  Egypt, 
B  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Tineh. 

Mehama,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
islands,  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  4  miles  £.  of 
Neeneeva. 

MEHEaaiN,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  Virginia,  and  unites  with 
the  Nottaway,  in  North  Carolina,  to  form 
the  Chowan. 

Mehindry,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat.  Afler  passing  the  city 
of  Ahmedabad,  it  &Us  into  the  gulf  of 
Cambay.  Its  winding  course  is  estimated 
at  190  miles. 

Mehkoor,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Berar.  It  is  a  populous  territory, 
situated  between  two  ranges  of  mountains, 
and  subject  to  the  rajah  of  Nagpore. 

Me H LIS,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  with  1300  inhabit^ 
ants. 

Mehlsack,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  35 
miles  S.  of  Elbing,  and  42  S.  W.  of  Konigs- 
berg.  Population  3200.  It  trades  in  flax^ 
thread,  and  linen. 

Mehringex,  or  Mohbingen,  a  town 
of  Bavaria,  8  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Augsburg. 
Population  1200. 

Mehun,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Cher,  on  the  Evre.  Population 
1300.     12  miles  N.  W.  of  Bourges. 

Mehwas,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  situated  along  the  south- 
east bank  of  the  Puddar  river.  The  inha- 
bitants were  formerly  Hindoos,  but  a 
number  of  them  have  been  converted  to 
the  Mahometan  religion.  They  are  aU 
soldiers  of  fortune,  and  live  by  plundering 
their  neighbours.  Any  person  who  can 
command  the  services  of  20  horsemen,  con- 
sidcn  himself  as  an  independent  chief,  and 
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sets  out  OQ  a  marauding  expedition.  They 
cultiTate  little  of  the  soil^  but  breed  some 
horses  and  cattle. 

Me  I,  a  town  of  China^  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Shensee. 

Meia  Saaekin>  a  village  of  Diarbeku*, 
in  Asiatic  Turkey^  30  miles  £.  N.£.  of 
Diarbekir. 

Meij>erick,  a  village  of  Prussian  "West- 
phalia, in  the  duchy  of  Cleves,  with  1350 
inhabitants. 

Me  IDLING,  a  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
on  the  small  river  Wier,  10  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Vienna.    Population  3200. 

Melddn,  a  village  of  E^pt,  to  the 
south  of  Gize,  near  which  is  situated  a 
pyramid,  reckoned  by  Norden  the  most 
southerly  of  any  in  Egypt,  though  the 
narrative  of  Denon  proves  this  to  be  a  mis« 
take.  It  is  of  brick,  and  built  in  the  form 
of  five  retreating  steps  or  stages.  It  makes 
a  striking  appearance  from  a  distance, 
when  the  hiU  on  which  it  is  built  appears 
to  make  part  of  it.  It  has  been  supposed 
the  andcnt  Nilopolis.  32  miles  S.  of 
Cairo. 

Meie,  a  river  of  England,  in  Salop, 
which  &ll8  into  the  Severn  at  Shrews- 
Intry. 

Meieitburo,  a  town  of  the'  Prussian 
province  of  Brandenburg,  near  the  borders 
of  Mecklenbui^.  Population  1100.  10 
miles  N.  of  Pritzwalk. 
'  Meig,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Ross-shire, 
ifhith  fjdls  into  the  Lichart. 

Meigle,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shirey  about  4|  miles  long,  and  from  1  to  2 
broad.     Population  923. 

Meiglb,  a  town  in  the  above  parish, 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  rivulet  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and 
contains  in  the  churchyard,  the  remains  of 
a  sepulchral  monument,  said  to  be  of  great 
antiquity.  Population  271.  12  miles  N.W. 
fiom  Dundee. 

Meigs,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 

in  Adams  county,  Onio.    Population  835. 

Mbigs   Ceeek,  a  river  of  the  United 

States,    in    Ohio,    which   runs   into   the 

Muskingum,  20  miles  above  Marietta. 

Mezlek,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  lake  of  Zurich.  Popu- 
lation 2200.    3  miles  S.  E.  of  Zurich. 

Meilhan,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lot  and  Garonne.  Population 
2i00.     6  miles  W,  N.  W.  of  Marmande. 

Meillonas,  a  town  of  France,  departr 
ment  of  the  Ain,  near  the  source  of  the 
Chevron.  Population  1400.  6  miles  N.E. 
of  Bourg. 

Meih AC,  or  Meymiac,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Correze,  between  the 
rivers  Trivusanne  and  Luzege.  Population 
3000.    9  mSfes  W.  of  UsscL 


Meimijnd,  a  rich  village  of  Egypt^  to 
the  south  of  Gize,  containing  10,000  in- 
habitants. 

Meine^  a  small  river  of  the  Pruasian 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves.  It  falls  into 
the  Rhine  near  Emmerick. 

Meinsheim,  a  small  town  of  the  southT 
west  of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  near 
Brackenhcim.    Population  1000. 

Meinungen,  a  principality  in  the  inte« 
rior  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  forming  th^ 
territory  of  the  duke  of  Saxe-Meinungen, 
and  divided  into  the  Oberland  and  the  tin- 
terland,  two  districts  situated  at  some  dis* 
stance  from  each  other.  The  superficial 
extent  of  the  whole  is  about  448  square 
miles,  and  the  population  36,000.  Tha 
Unterland  is  the  larger  of  the  two,  contain* 
ing  an  extent  of  nearly  350  square  miles^ 
and  a  population  of  40,000.  It  is  traver^ 
sed  by  the  river  Werra,  has  extensive  fo- 
rests, and  mines  of  iron,  coal^  and  cobalt. 
Woollens,  linen,  and  hardware,  are  manu- 
factured on  a  small  scale,  but  the  chief  ex- 
port consists  of  salt  from  the  mines  of  Sal- 
zungen.  The  Oberland  has  only  16,000  in- 
habitants, and  is  a  hilly  district,  situated 
in  the  extensive  track  called  the  forest  of. 
Thuringia,  and  abounding  in  mines. 

Meinungen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxony,  situated  amongst  mountains,  on 
the  river  Werra.  It  has  been,  since  1681, 
the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Saxe-Mdnun- 
gen,  who  have  here  a  large  and  elegan^ 
castle,  with  a  library,  a  cabinet  of  curiosi- 
ties, and  a  depot  of  archives.  Here  is  also 
a  lyceum,  a  council-house,  and  a  house  for. 
the  meeting  of  the  states.  The  principal, 
manufacture  is  black  crape.  Population 
4200.    21  railesN.  of  Schweinfurt 

Mein-Water,  a  small  river  of  Scotland, 
in  Dumf^ies-shire,  which  joins  the  Annan. 

Meisenheim,  a  small  town  situated  on 
the  Glan,  in  a  district  of  the  same  name. 
Population  1800.  34  miles  N.  of  Deux- 
Ponts,  and  30  W.  S.  W.  of  Mentz.    • 

Meissac,  a  town  of  Prance,  department 
of  the  Correze.    Population  1900. 

Meissen,  or  Mis N I ik,  a  circle  of  Saxony, 
extending  along  both  sides  of  the  Elbe  from 
Bohemia  on  the  south,  to  Prussian  Saxony 
on  the  north.    A  considerable  part  of  it 
was  ceded  to  Prussia  at  the  congress  of' 
Vienna  in  1815,  but  it  has  still  an  area  of' 
1600  square  miles,  with  298,000  inhabit-  ' 
ants.    It  is  one  of  the  most  p(>pulous  and 
best  cultivated  narts  of  the  kingdom,  and  ' 
produces  com,  iruit,  flax,  hops,  pasturage, 
and,  in  a  few  districts,  wine.    It  contains  ' 
also  the  principal  manufactures  of  Saxony,  - 
whetlicr  in  woollen,  linen,  or  cotton.  Dies-  . 
den,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom,  lies  within 
the  limits  of  this  circle. 

Meissen,  a  town  oSf  Germany,  in  Sax<<  ^ 
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•ony,  ibt  capital  of  tlie  former  marmviate 
and  circle.  It  stands  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Elbe,  where  it  receives  the  Meissa,  in 
one  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautif\il  vallies 
of  Saxony.  It  is  divided  into  the  upper 
end  midale  towns,  and  the  suburb.  On  a 
vast  rock  on  the  Elbe,  80  feet  in  height, 
stands  the  remains  of  an  ancient  castle, 
built  by  the  emperor  Henry  I.;  and  on 
the  neighbouring  rock  of  AfVa  stands 
the  ancient  monastery  of  that  name.  The 
chief  structures  in  the  town  are  the  ca- 
thedral, a  fine  Gothic  building,  the  chap- 
ter«house,  and  a  coveted  bridge  over  the 
Elbe.  Meissen  is  best  known  for  its  por- 
celain manufacture,  which  after  being  at- 
tempted at  Dresden  in  1706,  was  removed  to 
Meissen^  the  clay  being  found  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. Population  ilOO.  15  miles 
W.N.VV.  of  Dresden. 

Meissen,  UpPEa  and  Lower,  two  vil- 
lages of  the  west  of  Germany,  in  Hesse- 
Cassel,  bailiwic  of  Zierenbei^.  Popula- 
tion SOOO.  • 

Meistrazheim,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Alsace.     Population  1300. 

Mejak,  Cape,  a  cape  of  France,  on  the 
diore  of  the  Mediterranean,  near  the  north- 
west part  of  the  bay  of  Marseilles. 

Mejerdah,  a  small  seaport  of  Tlemsan, 
In  Algiers,  from  which  a  great  qoantity  of 
grain  is  often  shipped  for  Europe.  4S  miles 
W.  of  Tlemsan. 

Mejerdam,  a  large  river  of  Tunis,  the 
Bagrada  of  the  ancients,  and  which  appears 
to  be  the  most  considerable  of  any  in  Bar- 
bary.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  a 
number  of  streams  descending  from  the 
branches  of  the  Atlas  which  separate  Bar- 
hary  from  the  desert.  It  then  runs  through 
the  western  part  of  the  territory  of  Tunis, 
along  the  borders  of  that  of  Algiers,  till  it 
falls  into  the  Mediterranean  at  Porto  Fari- 
na. The  country  through  %vhich  it  flows  is 
level,  and  very  rich,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  deeply  impregnated  with  soil, 
and  presents  near  its  mouth  the  same  mud- 
dy and  discoloured  aspect  as  the  Nile.  The 
ground  here  being  entirely  flat  and  al- 
IttTial,  it  appears  to  have  several  times 
changed  its  channel,  and  to  have  even  en- 
croiuSed  on  the  sea.  A  small  creek,  which 
sixjiU  a  -century  ago  ivas  situated  at  its 
moutli,  is  now  nearly  filled  up  by  the 
mud* 

Mbxam  4tj,  a  village«f  Irak  Arabi, 
00  the  EujArttes,  opposite  to  Bassora. 

Mekehoan,  a  small  seaport  of  Om- 
joon,  ill  Arabia,  on  the  Persian  gulf.  45 
imle8W,8.W.  ofJulfSi. 

Mkkrak,  a  large  maritime  province  of 
PersJA,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  Indian 
sea.  On  the  east  it  extends  to  the  province 
U%W^,  and  on  th«  west  ai)<)  north  it  has 


Kerman  and  Seistan.  Of  all  the  profliieet 
of  Persia,  it  has  been  least  traverKQ  by  tn- 
vellers.  Alexander  the  Great,  in  returninff 
from  his  Indian  expedition,  passed  through 
this  province,  and  the  sufibnngs  and  hanl- 
ships  endured  by  his  army  gave  the  moat 
unfavourable  impression  of  the  nature  of  the 
country.  The  northern  and  inland  part  is 
called  Baloochistan,  under  whidi  title  it  haa 
been  described.  It  is  separated  from  the 
maritime  part  by  a  range  of  mountains. 
Captain  Grant  passed  through  this  last  ter- 
ritory, from  Gwutter  to  Cape  JasL  Ho 
found  it  to  consist  of  a  pkin,  seldom  more 
than  8  or  10  miles  in  breadth,  between  the 
mountains  and  the  sea.  On  this  plain  there 
was  a  great  deal  of  excellent  pasturage;  and 
where  tlie  rainy  season  was  favourable,  rice, 
dates,  wheat,  barley,  joaree,  and  cotton,  are 
produced.  Unless  during  one  march,  be 
did  not  experience  any  scarcity  of  water. 
There  were  numerous  streams,  tlie  beds  ot 
which  were  dry,  unless  in  the  rainy  season. 
The  province  of  Mekran  is  occupied  by  m 
great  number  of  independent  chiefs,  whose 
power,  and  the  extent  of  their  territory,  is 
continually  fluctuating.  The  whole  force 
of  the  country  may  amount  to  about  25,000 
men ;  but,  in  its  present  state,  it  would  ^ 
impossible  to  induce  these  to  act  together. 
The  people  around  Bunpore  are  migratory^ 
and  live  in  tents  of  black  hair.  1  he  wo- 
men of  Mekran  are  not  conflued,  as  in  other 
Mussulman  countries.  The  present  capital 
of  Mekran  is  Kej. 

Mblada,  Meleda,  or  Mblit,  a  smalt 
island  of  the  Austrian  empire,  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  belonging  formerly  t» 
the  republic  of  Raguaa.  It  has  a  petty 
town  of  the  same  name,  a  good  harbour^ 
and  a  large  monastery.  Population  8000. 
Long,  of  tne  east  point,  17.  5S.  £.  Lat  43. 

MxLAnA,  a  small  island  of  Dahnatfa*  si- 
tuated at  the  entrance  of  the  canal  of  &ra» 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Isola  Grossa.  It  is 
barren,  and  inhabited  chiefly  by  fishermen* 
Long.  15.  5^.£.  Lat«  44.  3d.  N. 

Melagge,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which,  in 
its  course,  takes  the  name  of  the  Serratt» 
and  forms  one  of  the  principal  heads  of  the 
Mejerdah* 

Melah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Ajmeer,  belonging  to  the  rajah  cSf  Joud- 
pore.     Long.  73.  33.  E.  Lat,  25.  40.  N. 

Melamfv,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Magfn* 
dano,  which  falls  into  the  Pelangy,  about 
six  miles  before  the  latter  fklls  into  the  sea, 

Melasso,  a  town  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  was  called  anciently  Jlfy/o- 
sGf  and  was  so  adorned  with  temples  and 
public  buildings,  as  to  give  rise  to  the 
story  of  the  Cryer,  who,  on  entering  the 
market  plac^,  instead  ot  uJ^x^^  He^^  ^ 
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Mfr,fldU  OQty  Bear,  y€  iempkt.    It  it 

ttiift  fafge  town,  Btaated  in  a  fertile  plain ; 

boi  tbe  modern  homes  are  generally  mean. 

gOinileiS.afSiT;^a. 
Meuci.    See  MeUavoMu 
Meuclaio,  a  small  river  in  tbe  north 
of  Gmce^  in  Thessaly,  which  flows  into  the 
pilfof  Salonics,  a  little  to  the  north-east 
of  Mount  Ossa. 

Meut,  or  MB8f.AY,  a  town-  of  France, 
demrtment  of  the  Mayenne,  with  1300  iu- 
iubitaots.    IS  miles  S.  £.  of  Laval. 

Meuzzo,  or  Milazzo,  (the  ancient 
i/yk)  a  seaport  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di 
Ddnons,  ntuated  on  the  north  coast  of 
die  iibiid.  It  is  huilt  on  a  promon- 
tory, which  forms  a  well  sheltered  bay,  ca- 
pable of  containing  a  large  fleet.  The  town 
bdinded  into  two  parts  ;  the  one  situated 
«a  the  prmnontory,  and  strongly  fortified, 
the  odier  at  the  harbour,  near  the  bottom  of 
tbf  Ittj.  Both  the  streets  are  bud,  and  con- 
tun  fievbaildings  of  interest.  The  trade 
of  tliepliee  consists  in  the  export  of  wine, 
oli^  lod  dive  oil,  and  is  carried  on  chiefly 
vitk  Ibneines,  Leghorn,  and  Genoa.  The 
tfloiKj  fishery  is  considerable.  The  plain  of 
.llilna),  covered  with  villages  and  groves  of 
oUraaad  onnge  trees,  and  bounded  by  the 
ioftv  moootsins  of  Pelorus,  exhibits  a  scene 
ef  the  most  picturesque  beauty.  In  the  short 
wir  of  1719,  this  town  was  unsuccessfully 
hcBi^  by  the  Spaniards.  Population  6000. 
80  miks  W.  of  Messina,  and  100  £.  of 
hlenao.  Long.  15. 123.  £.  Lat.  38.  16.  N. 

McLMKjaN,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Cam- 
brulge,  3  miks  N.  by  W.  from  Royston. 
Pondation  978. 

Melcombe  Regis,  a  borough  and  inar- 
het  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Dor- 
<et|  ntoated  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
H^f J,  opposite  Weymoutli,  to  which  it  is 
j«ned  by  a  handsome  bridge  erected  in 
ImO.  It  is  nntted  to  Wevmouth  as  a  sea- 
port, eorpontiou,  and  market  town.  It  has 
isood  Durket  place  and  town-hall,  has  sent 
aemhen  to  parliament  ever  since  the  reign 
(if  Edward  L,  and  the  joint  corporation 
©oastt  of  a  mayor,  recorder,  2  bailiffs  al- 
dermea,  and  «4  capital  burgesses.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  III.  it  was  appointed  one  of 
the  ittple  towns  for  wool.  On  account  of 
iliijBarrds  with  Weymouth,  its  privileges  as 
ipon  were  removed  to  Poole,  but  restored  by 
atofptrliament  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Mils,  Moli,  or  Moclcv,  a  small  town 
rfLowCT  Austria,  half  way  between  Lints 
M>d  Vienna.  On  a  neighbouring  rock 
rtadi  one  of  the  most  splendid  monasteries 
'-f  (nrratDy,  with  a  rich  collection  of  curi- 
<aitiei,scaDinet  of  medals,  and  a  large  li- 
^7*   Population  900. 

HuDoiv,  or  MiLDO&r,  a  town  of  Den- 


mark, in  tho  district  called  Bout&  Dit* 
marsch,  on  the  river  Miei&  Population 
SOOO.  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Hamburgh. 
Long.  9.  4.  £.  Lat.  54. 10.  N. 

Meldseth,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cambridge,  4^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Roys- 
ton.    Population  452. 

Meld  RUM,  a  parish  or  Scotland,,  xv 
Aberdeenshire,  about  5  miles  long,  and 
from  2  to  4  broad.    Population  1655. 

Meld  RUM,  Old,  a  town  in  the  above 
parish,  situated  on  the  road  from  Aber- 
deen to  Banff.  17i  miles  N.  \V,  from 
Aberdeen.    Population  780. 

Melekki,  a  small  town  of  the  interior 
of  European  Russia,  government  ot  Vladi- 
mir, with  manufactures  of  glass  and  hard* 
ware.  68  miles  S.  £.  of  Vkdimir.  Long. 
29.  41.  £.    Lat.  55.  10.  N. 

Meletekunk,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  which  runs  east  into 
the  Atlantic.     Lat.  40.  5.  N. 

Melfa,  a  small  river  of  Naples,  in  tho 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  It  enters  the  Garig- 
liano. 

Melfi,  a  considerable  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  Basilfbata,  not  tar  fVom  the  river 
Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidua.  It  contaiua 
one  cathedral,  six  churches,  nine  monaste- 
ries, and  7500  luhabitanU.  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  bishop.    52  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Salerno. 

Melfohd,  Long,  a  village  and  parish  of 
England,  in  Suffolk,  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  river  Stour,  and  nearly  a  mile  in 
length.  Population  2068.  59 1  miles  N.£. 
by  N.  from  London. 

Melgam,  or  Melguns,  a  river  of  Scot* 
land,  in  the  county  of  Forfar,  whitdi  falla 
into  the  Isla  under  the  walls  of  Airly 
castle. 

Melgab  db  Fermental,  a  small  town 
in  the  north  of  Spain,  province  of  Burgoa, 
on  the  river  Pisuezga.  42  miles  N.  W.  of 
Burgos. 

Meliaxs,  a  large  village  of  Greece,  in 
Magnesia,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the 
sea. 

Melilla,  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Fez,  situated  on  the  coast  of 
the  Mediterranean.  It  waa  tidcen  hy  the 
Spaniards  in  the  15th  century,  and  has  set 
at  defiance  all  the  attempts  of  the  floors  to 
obtain  possession  of  it.  Its  n^i^e  is  deri- 
ved from  the  honey  in  its  neighbourhood, 
which  is  still  plentiful  and  excellent. 
Long.  2.  54.  VV.  Lat.  35.  2L  N, 

Mk  LIN  A  do,  a  village  of  ^h^  isknd  of 
Zante,  in  the  Mediterranean. 

Mei.tNDA,  a  kingdom  of  Eastern  Africa, 
with  a  capital  of  the  same  name  on  the  sea 
coast.  Vasco  de  Gama,  after  doubling  the 
Cape,  sailed  along  the  African  shore  till  he 
arrived  here,  where,  after  having  met  with 
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W^  and  Qalloa,  he  was  ooturteoosly  re- 
ceived^ and  supplied  with  pitots  to  conduct 
him  across  the  Indian  ocean  to  Malabar. 
Cftbral  and  several  of  his  successors  met 
with  treatment  equally  friendly.   The  Por- 
inguese,  however,  as  their  power  extended 
over  Asia,  became  too  haughty  to  be  tole- 
rated even  by  powers  the  most  friendly  dis- 
posed.   A  quarrel  arose,  in  consequence  of 
which  Melinda  was  taken  and  destroyed  by 
them.    It  was  rebuilt,  and  became  one  of 
iheir  numerous  tributaries,  till  about  1698, 
when  it  was  wrested  from  them  by   the 
Arabs,  in  whose  power  it  has  ever  since  re- 
mained.   Melinda  is  a  large  and  handsome 
town,  the  houses  built  or  stone,  many  of 
them  magnificent   and    richly   furnished. 
The  numerous  mosques   also   give   it   a 
splendid  appearance  from  the  sea.     The 
cnurches  ana  other  buildings  erected  by  the 
Portuguese  are  now  in  ruins.    The  anchor- 
age is  inconvenient,  being  at  some  distance 
ih)m  the  town,  and  the  coast  shallow  and 
beset  with  rocks  and   shelves.    Notwith- 
standing this,  it  is  the  seat  of  a  very  consi- 
derable trade,  being  resorted  to  by  vessels 
from  the  Red  sea,  rersia,  and  the  northern 
parts  of  India.  The  exports  consist  of  gold, 
ivory,  copper,  wax,  and  drugs,  brought  in 
from  the  interior  by  caravans,  in  exchange 
ibr  which  they  receive  silks,  cottons,  linen 
cloths,  and  European  commodities.    Cattle 
and  mapy  other  articles  of  provision  may 
be  had  on  easy  terms;  but  it  is  seldom 
touched  at  by  European  vessels,  the  trade 
being  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  natives. 
The  place  itself,  therefore,  as  well  as  the 
territory  in  the  interior,  is  very  imperfectly 
Jtnown.    The  ruling  people  are  Mahome- 
tans ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
inhabitants  consist  of  negroes.     The  go- 
vernment is  monarchical,  and  the  king  held 
in  very  high  veneration.    He  never  goes 
out  without  being  borne  on  a  sedan,  upon 
the  shoulders  of  the  greatest  nobles,  and 
with  perfumes  burning  before  him.    The 
immediate    vicinity  of  the  town  consists 
of  a  beautiflil  plain,  covered  with  gardens 
sbounding  in  every  species  of  fruit,  particu- 
larly citrons  and  oranges.    The  interior  of 
the  country  has  not  been  explored  by  Eu- 
ropeans.   The  city  stands  in  about  Long, 
41.  2.  E.  Lat.  3.  S, 

Melinda,  one  of  the  Querimba  islands, 
in  the  Indian  sea.    Lat.  10.  30.  S. 

Melipilla,  a  province  of  Chili,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Quillota,  on  the  east  by 
Santiago,  on  the  south  by  the  river  Maypo, 
which  divides  it  from  Rancagua,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  sea.  This  province  is  of  small 
l^xtent  upon  the  sea,  but  is  about  twenty- 
five  leagues  from  east  to  west.  Its  rivers 
^re  the  Mapocho  and  Poangue,  and  it 
'  i^boundi  with  wine  and  grain. 


Melipilla,  or  St  Joseph  be  Loobomo^ 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  saiiie 
name  in  ChiU,  situated  not  far  from  the 
Maypo.  Although  the  situation  of  this 
place  is  beautiful,  and  the  land  near  it  very 
fertile,  yet  from  its  vicinity  to  St  Jago, 
where  tne  greater  part  of  the  proprietors  re- 
side, it  is  but  thinly  peopled.  It  has  a  pa- 
rish church  and  several  monasteries,  and  the 
Jesuits  also  had  a  college  here.  Long.  70.  7. 
W.  Lat.  32.  32.  N. 

Melisey,  a  small  town  ef  France,  de- 
partment of  Upper  Saone.  Population  1500« 
Melitopol,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  in  the  country  of  the  Nogai 
Tartars,  and  government  of  Taurida,  on  tne 
river  and  lake  of  Voloschnaia.  It  is  small, 
and  recently  built,  but  is  the  chief  place  of 
a  circle  or  district.  12  miles  from  the  sea  of 
Asoph,  and  108  S.  of  Ekaterinoslav.  Long. 
35.  10.  E.  Lat.  46.  12.  N. 

Me  lit  TO,  a  town  of  Italy,  4  miles  north 
of  Naples,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

Melkapore,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Berar,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 
Long.  76.  39.  E.  Lat.  21.  4.  N. 

Melkendorf,  a  large  village  of  Bavarian 
Franconia,  in  the  circle  of  the  Maine. 

Melkshah,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Wilts,  situated  on  the  rivet 
Avon,  which  runs  through  it  It  consists 
chiefly  of  one  long  irregularly  built  street. 
The  nouses  are  neat,  and  chiefly  of  free- 
stone. The  church  is  a  large  and  spacious 
building,  with  a  tottrer  in  the  centre,  and 
two  transepts  or  chapels  on  the  south  side. 
There  are  besides,  several  other  places  of 
worship  in  the  town,  of  which  the  chief  are 
the  meeting-houses  for  Independents  and 
Baptists.  Melksham  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
tiquity, and  was  of  some  consequence  before 
and  after  the  Norman  conquest.  It  is  now 
chiefly  noted  for  its  manufactures  of  broad 
cloth,  of  a  superior  quality,  great  quantities 
of  which  are  made  here.  Market  every 
other  Monday,  a  large  cattle  market.  Po- 
pulation of  parish  4110.  95  miles  S.  of 
London. 

Mell  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands, 
near  the  west  coast  of  Scotland.  Long.  4. 
57.  W.     Lat.  58.  15.  N. 

Mella,  a  small  river  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Milanese,  province  of  Brescia.  It  falls 
into  the  Oglio,  near  Ostiano. 

Mellara,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Ita- 
ly, in  the  Milanese,  province  of  Rovigo,  on 
the  Fo.     18  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mantua. 

Mellavoui,  or  Melaui,  a  pretty  little 
city  of  Upper  Egypt,  about  a  mile  in  cir- 
cumference, and  containing  a  number  of 
handsome  shops.  The  country  round  forms 
a  little  principality,  dependent  upon  Mecca, 
and  being  extremely  fertile,  supplies  that 
city  with  a  great  quantity  of  grain,  y^'hU}^ 
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iff  ocmTeTed  by  the  way  of  Cairo,  Sues^  and 
Uie  Red  sea.    120  miles  S.  of  Cairo.' 

Melle,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  plea-- 
santly  situated  on  the  rirer  Hase.  Popu- 
lation 1400. 

Melle,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Sevres,  on  the  small  river 
Berrone.    Poptdation  1800. 

Mblle,  Capo  delle,  a  cape  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Italy,  in  the  territory 
of  Genoa.  Long.  8. 13.  £.  Lat.  43.  58.  N. 

Melleray,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Sorthe.    Population  1200. 

Melli,  or  Lamlam,  described  by  the 
Arabian  writers  as  an  extensive  country, 
situated  to  the  south  of  the  Niger.  Its  po- 
sition has  never  been  fiiUy  ascertained,  and 
there  are  no  modem  accounts  of  its  exist- 
ence. 

Mellino,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  54  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Orms- 
kirk.     Population  471. 

Mellingen,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in 
Ihe  canton  of  Aargau,  situated  on  the  river 
Beoss,  9  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Baden. 

Mbllo,  a  port  of  Brazil,  in  the  province 
of  Sean. 

Melloks,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Monmouthshire,  3^  miles  N.  E.  iVom  Car- 
diff.    Population  515. 

Mellob,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  8^  miles  N.  W.  from  Chapel 
in  le  Frith.    Population  1 760. 

Melloe,  a  township  of  England,  in  Lan- 
cashire, 3  miles  N.>V.  from  Blackburn. 
Population  1548. 

Mellounosh,  a  village  of  Tunis,  80 
miles  S.  £.  of  £1  Jemme. 

Mellrichstadt,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  Bavarian  Franconia,  49  miles  N.  N.  E. 
ofWurzburg.    Population  SOOO. 

Mells,  a  vOlage  and  parish  of  England, 
in  Somerset,  lying  between  the  Frome  ca- 
nal and  a  branch  of  the  Avon.  Population 
1061.    3  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  Frome. 

Mellyndydee,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Den- 
bighshire, which  falls  into  the  Conway  near 
Caerbaven. 

Melkice,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia,  at 
the  junction  of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe, 
fiimons  for  the  wine  produced  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Population  1200.  18  miles  N. 
of  Prague. 

Melo,  a  town  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayies,  situate  on  a  small  branch  of  the  Ta- 
lari. Long.  54.  17.  24.  W.  Lat.  32.  23. 
14.  S. 

Melora,  or  Melorta,  a  small  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Tus- 
cany, opposite  to  Leghorn. 

Melrose,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Roxbui^,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  north  side,  and  at  the  bottom  of  the 
EOdon  hiDs,  upon  the  side  of  a  fertile  vale. 


intertected  by  the  Tweed.  A  shoit  dlst^n^ 
from  the  town,  on  the  south  side  of  theTweecL. 
is  the  abbey  of  Melrose,  one  of  the  hugest  ana 
most  magnificent  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  the 
admiration  of  strangers,  and  is  redkoned  one 
of  the  most  beautiral  Gothic  structures  in 
Great  Britain ;  from  the  height  and  embei<« 
lishment  of  its  columns^  the  elegance  of  its 
sculpture,  and  the  symmetry  of  its  parts. 
It  was  founded  in  1136  by  king'  iMvid/ 
who  dedicated  it  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
endowed  it  with  extensive  privi]^;es,  and 
almost  princely  revenues.  The  monks  weris 
of  the  Cistertian  order ;  and  this  monastery, 
at  that  time,  became  tiie  mother  church  of 
all  establishments  of  that  order  in  Scotland. 
It  was  built  in  the  form  of  St  John's  cross  ; 
and  the  following  are  the  dimensions  <^ 
what  is  yet  standing:  length  258  feet, 
breadth  137^,  and  the  circumference  943; 
the  south  window  is  24  feet  high  by  16 
wide ;  the  east  window,  at  which  was  the 
great  altar,  and  which  is  of  beautiful  sculp- 
ture, 34}  by  15^  :  at  the  top  of  this  win- 
dow are  the  statues  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
globe  in  his  left  baud,  resting  on  his  knee, 
and  a  young  man  on  his  right,  both  in  a  sit- 
ting  posture.  The  height  of  the  tower  is  7  5 
feet,  but  the  greater  part  of  it  is  broken  down. 
The  niches,  pillars,  pedestals,  canopies,  &c. 
are  of  exquisite  workmanship,andare  coveted 
with  curious  scidptured  figures.  There 
were  many  fine  buildings  within  the  abbey, 
adjoining  to  which  were  gardens  and  other 
conveniences ;  and  the  whole  was  inclosed 
by  a  high  wall,  about  a  mile  in  circuit  A 
few  years  ago  the  parish  church  was  removed 
from  the  abbey  to  a  new  building,  with  a 
handsome  spire,  a  little  out  of  town  to  the 
west;  the  ruins  were  cleared  out,  and 
some  repairs  bestowed  on  them.  Two 
stone  coffins  were  then  discovered,  with  hu- 
man skeletons,  very  entire.  The  abbey  of 
Melrose  has  of  late  years  been  much  there- 
sort  of  strangers.  The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  by  Mr  Walter  Scott,  containing 
a  beautiful  description  of  it,  has  rendered 
Melrose  abbey  an  object  of  so  much  inte- 
rest, as  now  to  be  visited  by  travellers  frt)m 
all  parts  of  the  globe.  Mr  Scott's  own  in« 
teresting  residence,  Abbotsford,  is  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  it.  Melrose  was  long 
famed  for  the  manufacture  of  linens.  Be- 
fore the  abolition  of  heredity  jurisdic- 
tions, it  was  a  burgh  of  reeality,  tlie  su- 
periority of  which  was  vested  in  the  tawily 
of  Haddington,  now  in  that  of  Buodeueh* 
It  is  now  a  free  burgh  of  barony,  with  a 
magistracy  elected  by  the  burgesses.  1 
has  five  annual  fairs.  Population  of  town 
and  parish,  3132.  35  miles  S.  oi*  £diA« 
burgh,  and  11  N.  of  Jedbuigh. 

Mels,  a  large  village  of  Switserlaadj 
canton  of  S(  Gauy  1  mile  W.  of  Sargauk  . 
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MBLtoiroBjr,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hesie-Cassel,  on  the  Fulda,  14  miks 
b.  S.  £.  of  Cassel.    Population  9850. 

Mei.ta,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Brecknock- 
fihire^  which  falls  into  die  Hepsey,  near 
Iitradiyelthy. 

M£i.TUAM,A  township  of  England,  West 
mdinfr  of  Yorkshire,  6^  miles  S.  ^V.  by  S. 
from  Hudxlersfield,    Population  U30. 

Meltok,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Suf- 
folk, J  J  mile  N.  E.  by  N.  from  Wood- 
bridge.     Population  564. 

Melton  Mowbuay,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  north-western  part  of  th9 
^unty  of  JLeicester.  It  is  situateil  on  the 
river  J^ye,  oyer  which  it  has  two  handsome 
ftone  briilgea,  Wi4  also  another  over  the 
^caiford  Brook.  There  is  an  inland  navi- 
pt.on  from  the  Trent  to  this  place.  On 
Tuesday  is  a  yery  large  market  for  cat- 
jtl^  and  provisions ;  and  here  are  annually 
two  fairs.  The  town  is  of  late  years  much 
improved ;  the  market  place  enlarged,  the 
streets  well  paved,  and  very  handsome 
houses  erected.  liere  is  a  capacious  and 
well  aaoommodated  school,  endowed  with 
n  large  estate.  The  church  is  a  fine  strucr 
^ure,  uniting  both  the  strength  and  beauty 
j»f  the  Gothic  style;  the  tower  in  the 
(Centre  high  and  elegant ;  the  interior  very 
fieatly  and  unifprmTy  finished,  particularly 
the  chancel-  At  tlie  west  end  is  a  large 
porch,  enriched  with  a  finely  arched  door- 
^ny,  with  curious  niches,  and  other  orna- 
ineiital  tracery.  Population  2145.  20  miles 
8.E.  of  Nottingham,  and  104  N,  W.  of 
London.    Long,  0.  Si,  W.  Lat.  6^.  46.  N. 

McLviT.LE  Bay,  a  harbour  on  the  north 
coast  of  Kev  Holland,  at  the  west  entrance 
into  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  visited  by 
captain  Flinders,  and  toimd  to  be  the  best 
harbour  in  the  gulf.  The  entrance  from 
the  north-oorth-west  is  four  miles  wide, 
and  free  from  danger.  The  bay  affords 
everywhere  good  holding  ground.  On  its 
borders  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  rich 
•oil ;  but  in  the  south  and  eastern  sides  the 
country  was  coyere^l  with  an  agreeable  in- 
termixture of  grass  and  tyees.  Kangaroos 
appeared  to  be  immepus  in  the  woods. 
Long,  of  Point  Dundas,  at  the  entrance  of 
the  bay,  136.  41.  40.  £.  Lat.  12.  13,  p.  S. 

Mecville,  Cape,  the  north-west  point  of 
Hisnaniola.  Long.  60, 30.  W.  Lat.  15.44.  N. 
Melville  Isles,  ah  island,  with  several 
-  smaller  islets  and  rocks  adjoining,  on  the 
north  shore  of  New  Holland,  at  the  en- 
trance into  the  gulf  of  Carpentariq^  on  the 
west  side.  It  is  about  five  miles  long,  and 
between  one  and  two  in  breadth.  U  is  low, 
mostly  destitute  of  wood,  and  the  shores  in 
.general  are  sandy.  The  south  end  *lies  in 
Long*  l.S(^.  52.  K.  Lat.  1?.  8J.  S. 

lie  LUX,  a    town  of  France^  th«    chief 


place  of  the  department  of  th«  Sefno  and 
Marne.  It  is  situated  on  the  Seine,  bj 
which  it  is  divided  into,  three  parts.  It  ia 
ill  built,  and  offers  nothing  to  the  curiosity 
of  the  traveller.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen  and  cotton  stufis,  and  of  leather. 
Population  6700.  1 1  miles  N.  of  Fontain- 
bleau,  and  39  S.  E.  of  Pans. 

Memduuy,  a  parish  of  £nglaBit»  in  Pe- 
vonshire,  4  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Axmin^* 
ster.     Population  699. 

Meme,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  firovinco 
of  £smeraldas,  which  runs  north-west^  and 
enters  the  Toachi  in  Lat.  13.  34.  S. 

Mem  EL,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  on  the 
small  river  Dange,  adjacent  to  the  Curisch« 
Hafi',  which  joins  the  Baltic  here  by  a  nar« 
row  strait.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and 
consists  of  the  town  and  three  petty  sub- 
urbs, one  of  which  lies  beyond  tue  Dange.. 
There  is  here  also  a  fort,  but  the  popular 
tion  of  the  whole  does  not  exceed  6000« 
The  situation  is  very  favourable  for  trade^ 
the  Curische  Haff  receiving  the  great  rivev^ 
Alemel  or  Niemen,  which  is  navigable 
throughout  a  great  part  of  Lithuania.  Be* 
sides,  the  town  of  Memel  lying  only  about 
13  miles  from  the  Russian  frontier,  a  great. 
deal  of  smuggling  goes  on  with  that  coun- 
try. It  is  accordingly  the  commercial  centre 
of  a  large  track  of  country,  and  exports 
timber,  which  is  brought  down  in  floaU; 
also  hemp,  fl  «x,  and  com.  The  other  articles 
are  hides  and  skins,  taliow,  bristles,  wax^ 
feathers,  and  Lithuanian  yam.  The  impotla 
are  chiefiy  articles  of  colonial  produce,  soch 
as  coffee,  sugar,  pepper,  dyewoods,  tobacco^ 
mm,  and  manufactured  cottons.  The  ave* 
rage  number  ef  pfiercbantroen,  great  and 
small,  that  visit  the  harbour,  is  from  60(y 
to  700,  of  which  fully  two- thirds  are  Bri- 
tish. The  harbour  pf  Memel  is  capacious^ 
but  its  entrance  is  obstnicted  by  shoals  and 
quicksands,  so  that  it  ivill  not  admit  vessels. 
drawing  above  18  feet  of  water.  The  ex- 
chanj;e  transapHons  of  Mefuel  are  generally 
performed  ot  Konigsberg.  The  manufac- 
tures are  trifling,  with  the  exception  of  the 
saw^mills  fpr  cutting  the  tifpher  into  deals,. 
logs,  and  boards.  70  miles  N.N. K.  oT 
Konighberg,  and  130  N.  E|  of  Danuic 
Long.  21.  5.  20.  E.  Lat.  66,  42,  lo.  N. 

JVIemmikpb)^,  a  to>vp  pf  Bayaria,  on  the 
Iller.  it  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
possesses  q,  public  library  findi  a  lijgli  school, 
and  has  also  a  neat  town-house,  a  mer- 
chants' h(ill,  an  arsenal,  and  barracks.  Its 
mapu^ctu^esj  though  op  a  small  scale,  are 
very  various  :  they  consist  of  t^ie  weaving 
end  pi-Jnting  pf  cottons  and  hp^n  ;  of  to- 
bacco worksj  tanneries,  and,  at  som^  dis- 
tance from  the  town,  of  iron  and  copper 
works.  WooUena  are  also  made  here ;  ai^d 
in  th«  environ*  ar«^\fltjy:^J^'iijijintidi«  pC 
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9pi.  Fopdition  MOO,  dneflr  Luthenni. 
^  milet  S.  by  £.  of  Ulnu  Long.  10.  10. 
;.£.  Lal.47.59.  40.  N. 
M  c  MotT  Ro  c  E  8,  a  reef  of  rocks  among 
e  liaJuma  ulaDcls.  Long.  79.  30.  W. 
jt  27. 3.  N. 

MEMmLAMAGne,  a  lake  of  North  Ame- 
[1,  the  grvater  part  of  wliicli  belongs  to 
uikiiB,  and  the  rest  to  the  &tafe  of  Ver- 
oDU  It  is  35  milea  long,  anil  3  broad, 
orffinnonicates  with  the  St  Lawrence  by 
t  tmt  St  Francis,  and  receives  the  wa* 
n  of  Bkck,  Baoton,  and  Clyde  rivers, 
bxh  rise  in  Vermont.  There  are  many 
ttjemcnts  akmg  its  border,  which  are  most 
MghtfuUy  situated,  and  in  a  very  for- 
iid  and  jironiising  state  of  iniprovement. 
)tt  boasts  dispersed  over  them  are  well 
aiit,  ind  sarrouuded  by  neat  well  stocked 
mlui,  fine  young  orchards,  and  every 
sTJurt  of  rustic  life. 

McHRAMcooK,  a  vmall  river  which  has 
xes  ncominended  as  tlie  boundarv  be- 
•cciitbe  pfovinee  of  New  Brunswick  and 
Son  Seotis. 

Men  of  Mat,  rocks  in  the  North  sea, 
near  the  north  eoast  of  Scotland,  6  miks 
K  tim  Dunnet  HmuI.  Long.  3.  3.  \V, 
U^S.N. 

McvAi,  SraAiT  of,  in  Wales,  dividing 
thettbui  of  Anglesey  from  the  other  parts 
of  that  principality.     The  foundation-stone 
(ft  bridge  to  be  thrown  over  this  strait, 
vaiUidon  the  10th  of  August  1819,  which, 
vko  fiaished,  will  connect  the  bland  with 
UK  omnty  of  Carnarvon,  and  thus  establish 
I  perfect  communication  between  England 
11^  Ireland,  through  North  Wales. 
MfXAN,  or  Rivam  or  Siam.    See  Siam, 
McHAMcx,  a  small  town  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
keT»  atostcd  on  the  northern  coast  of  the 
pat' of  Smyrna,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Smyrna, 
Mevakcabow,  a  state  or  empire  in  the 
uLu)d  of  Sumatra,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
li^iiliod,  under  the  equinoctial  line.    Its 
jBriidictiob   formerly  extended    over    the 
vWieiiiand;  but  when  Sumatra  was  first 
^i&tcd  by  European  navigators,  this  state 
*tt  on  iu  decline;  and  in  more  modern 
tnuti  its  limits  were  includ«>d  between  the 
merof  Palembang  and  that  of  Siak  on  the 
<>stcrD  side  of  the  island ;  and,  on  the  west- 
*ra  wle,  between  those  of  Manjuta  (nepr 
lodrapur)  and  Singkel,  where  it  borders  on 
tbe  iiuiependent  country  of  the  Batus.  The 
P«fcni  leat,  or  more  properly  seat?,  of  the 
ifeuded  goTcmroent,  lie  at  the  back  of  a 
uxmntainous  district  named  Uie  Tiga-blas 
^0  ifignifving  the  thirteen  fortified  aud 
wnftirratea  towns)  inland  of  the  settle- 
»tni  of  Padang.    The  coun  t  ry  is  described 
tt  a  krge  plain,  surrounded  by  hills  pro- 
ducing mi(^  gold,    dear  of   wood,    and 
t^nUfdy  wail  cultivated.    Although 


nearer  to  the  western  coa»t,  Its  esoK- 
munications  with  the  eastern  aide  ai« 
much  facilitated  by  means  of  a  Isrgv 
lake,  which  is  described  by  some  at  equal 
to  a  day's  sailing,  and  by  others  as  about 
the  length  of  from  26  to  30  miles,  abound- 
ing in  tish,  and  free  from  alligators.  From 
this  lake  a  river  flows  eastwiu-d.  Along  ' 
this,  as  well  as  the  other  two  great  rivers  oT 
Siak  to  the  northward,  and  Jaiabee  to  the 
southward,  the  navigation  is  frequent,  the 
hanks  being  well  peopled  with  Malay  co» 
lonies.  Tlie  arts  in  general  are  carried, 
among  these  people,  to  a  greater  degree  or 
perfection  than  by  the  other  natives  of  Su- 
matra.  The  Malays  are  the  sole  fabricators, 
of  the  exquisite  gold  and  silver  filagree,  thtt; 
manufactured  of  which  has  been  particularly 
described.  In  the  country  of  Menangcabow 
they  have,  from  the  earliest  times,  manu- 
factur  jd  arms  for  their  own  use,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  nortliern  inhabitants  of  the  island,, 
who  are  the  most  warlike ;  and  which  trade- 
they  continue  to  this  day,  smelting,  forg- 
ing, and  preparipg,  by  a  process  of  their- 
own,  the  iron  and  steel  for  this  purpose; 
although  much  is  at  the  same  time  pur* 
chased  from  Europeans.  The  use  of  can- 
non in  this  and  other  parts  of  India  ia. 
mentioned  by  the  oldest  Portuguese  histo- 
rians, and  it  must  consequently  have  beea 
known  there  before  the  discovery  of  the^ 
passage  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Theur- 
guns  are  those  pieces  called  match-locks, 
Uie  improvement  of  springs  and  flints  not 
being  Jet  adopted  by  them.  The  barrels  are 
well  tempered,  and  of  the  justest  bore,  as 
is  evident  from  the  excellence  of  their  aim,, 
which  they  always  take  by  lowering  in- 
stead of  raising  the  muzzle  of  the  piece  toi 
the  object.  They  have  other  weapons, 
both  ot  the  sword  and  the  spear  kind ;  also, 
a  small  instrument,  of  the  nature  of  a 
stiletto,  diiefly  used  for  assassination,  and 
a  kris,  a  species  of  dagger  very  generally^ 
worn.  The  government,  like  that  of  the- 
most  of  the  eastern  states,  is  founded  on 
feudal  principles.  The  sultan  or  ngah  is 
des^potic ;  but  his  power  is  modified  by  the 
influence  of  the  aristocracy ;  and  the  people 
are  slaves. 

Men  AT,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Puy  de  Dome,  on  the  Sioule.  Popubtion 
1700.    27  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Clermont. 

Menchuan,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Chili,  belongin}^  to  the  archipelago  of 
Guaytecas,  and  lying  south  of  the  islands 
of  Cliiloe,  in  a  large  gulf  or  inlet  of  the 
continent,  from  44.  H^O.  to  45.  46,  S.  kt. 
,]t  is  uninhabited,  but  is  visited  periodically 
by  the  Spaniards,  who  put  cows  in  it  for 
the  sake  of  its  luxuriant  ^Misturc. 

Mende,  a  town  of  France,  the  capital 
ef  the  department  of  the  Uwere,  atatteiil 
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hi  a  picturesque  valley,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  tot.  Its  form  is  triangular,  its 
Houses  ill  built,  and  its  streets  narrow  and 
winding.  Itq  cathedral  is  a  plain  build- 
ing, with  two  towers,  one  of  which  is  noted 
for  the  lightness  and  beauty  of  its  architec- 
ture. It  has  manufactures  of  serge  and 
other  woollen  stuffs,  and  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop.  Population  5000.  40  miles  S.  W. 
of  Le  Puy. 

Mendeli,  a  considerable  town  of  Irak 
Arabi,  on  the  Persian  side,  but  near  the 
Turkish  frontier.  Near  it  is  a  mountain  of 
Naphtha.     50  miles  N.  E.  of  Bagdad. 

Menden,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
on  the  river  Hohn.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  silk ;  also  of  needles.  Popula- 
tion 1400.     49  miles  N.  E.  of  Cologne. 

Mendes,  a  seaport  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia- 
tic Turkey,  the  ancient  Myndus.  20  miles 
S.  of  Milets. 

Mendham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Suf- 
folk, 2  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Harleston.  Po- 
pulation 546. 

Mendham,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Morris  county.  New  Jersey. 

Mendig,  Uiter  and  Lower,  two  ad- 
joining villages  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
the  Lower  Rhine.  Population  of  each 
700. 

Mendip  Hills,  a  noted  mineral  range 
in  England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset, 
stretchmg  from  Frome  on  the  east,  to  Ax- 
bridge,  and  from  Bedminster  on  the  north, 
to  Glastonbury.  They  abound  with  coal, 
lead,  and  lapis  calaminaris;  and  copper^ 
manganese  ball,  and  red  ochre,  arej  also 
found  in  them.  On  the  summits  of  these 
hills  are  vast  heaths  covered  i^ith  fern, 
which  feed  great  numbers  of  sheep  and 
cattle. 

Mendlesham,  a  decayed  village  and 
parish  of  England,  in  Suffolk,  near  the  rise 
of  the  river  Deben.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  17th  century,  an  ancient  silver 
crown,  weighing  60  ounces,  and  supposed 
to  have  belonged  to  one  of  the  kings  of  the 
Angles,  was  dug  up  here.  Population  1093. 
794  miles  N.  E.  from  London. 

Mendocas  Islands.     See  Marquesas. 

Mendocino,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America,  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean.  It  is  formed  by  two  high  pro- 
montories, about  ten  miles  apart.  The 
southernmost,  which  is  the  highest,  is  si- 
tuated in  Long.  124.  7.  W.  Lat.  40.  19.  N. 

Mendon,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Worcester  county,  Massachu- 
eetts.  Population  1819. — Also  a  township 
of  Ontario  county.  New  York. 

Mendoza,  a  city  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
tlie  province  of  Cuyo,  in  a  plain  at  the  foot 
lof  the  Andes,  the  environs  being  adorned 
^ith  plantations^    which  are  watered  by 


means  of  canals.  It  contains  four  oonveDtSy 
a  college,  formerly  established  by  the  Je- 
suits, and  a  church.  A  silver  mine  having 
been  opened  in  its  vicinity,  named  Uspallata, 
the  number  of  inhabitants  of  Mendoza  is 
constantly  increasing;  at  present,  tbev 
amount  to  about  6000,  who  are  employed 
in  these  works,  or  in  carrying  on  a  produc- 
tive trade  with  Buenos  Ayres,  in  fruits, 
wool,  and  wine.  The  river  Mendoza  flows 
by  this  town,  which  is  fifty  leagues  from 
Santiago  in  Chili,  and  the  district  around  it 
contains  two  silver,  one  copper,  and  one 
lead  mine.  Long.  69.  47.  MT.  Lat  33. 
25.  S. 

Mendoza,  a  large  river,  formerly  of  Pe- 
ru, but  now  included  in  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  province  of  Cuyo, 
which  rises  in  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
Andes,  and  running  east,  is  formed  into 
lakes  in  the  plains ;  whence  it  issues  under 
the  name  of  Desaguero,  and  finally  enters 
the  Atlantic  under  the  name  of  Colorado. 

Mendba,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
sea,  near  the  coast  of  Africa.    Lat.  2. 15.  S. 

Mendrah,  a  district  of  Fezzan,  in  Afri- 
ca, with  a  ciipital  of  the  same  name.  The 
soil  is  generally  hard  and  barren;  but  the 
quantity  of  trona,  a  species  of  fossil  alkali 
tnat  floats  on  the  surface,  and  settles  on  the 
banks  of  numerous  smoking  lakes,  gives  it 
a  commercial  importance.  Great  quantities 
of  it  are  brought  by  the  merchants  of  Fez- 
zan,  to  be  shipped  at  Tripoli.  It  is  used 
in  Morocco  as  an  ingredient  in  the  red 
dye  of  the  leather,  and  in  other  manuftc- 
tures. 

Mendrisio,  or  Mendris,  a  small  town 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  the  Tidno^ 
at  the  foot  of  the  Alps.  7  miles  W.  of  the 
town  of  Como. 

Mendy,  properly  Mhendigaut,  a  town 
of  Hindostan,  province  of  Agra.  It  is  si« 
tuated  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Ganges^ 
and  is  inclosed  by  a  mud  wall,  with  two 
small  redoubts.  It  was  for  some  time  the 
residence  of  Alma  Aly  Khan,  the  collector 
of  the  nabob  of  Oude,  but  now  belongs  to 
the  British.  A  great  quantity  of  indigo  is 
cultivated  and  manufactured  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Long.  79.  57.  £.  Lat.  27. 
3.N. 

Menehould,  St,  a  small  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Mame.  Its  ma- 
nufactures are  of  lace,  serge,  and  linen ;  iil« 
so  of  hardware  and  glass.  Population  3400. 
45  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Ilbeims. 

Menelaus,  a  small  seaport  of  Barca,  in 
Africa,  105milesE.  S.  E.  ofCaren. 

Menerbes,  a  to'.vn  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  Vaucluse.  Population  1500.  18 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Avignon. 

Menes,  a  small  village  of  the  east  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Arad.    It  is  re-i 
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nuorlcable  fbr  the  excellent  wine  made  in  the 
enYirun&  54  miles  S.  of  Great  VVaradein^ 

Menesteyrols^  a  town  of  France^  de- 
Mitment  of  the  Dordogne,  on  the  llle. 
PopnlAtion  2000. 

MsNET^  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Cantal.    Population  1 100. 

Mknetou  Salon,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Cher.  Population,  with 
its  parish,  3300.     1 1  miles  N.  of  Bourges. 

Mknga,  Pointe  de,  a  cape  on  the 
nortli-west  coast  of  France,  in  Normandy, 
in  Long.  1.  51.  W.  and  Lat.  4d.  42.  N. 

Menoalat,  or  Mingalay,  one  of  the 
Hebrides,  lying  19  miles  from  the  island  of 
Barray,  to  which  parochial  district  it  be- 
ionga.  It  18  about  two  miles  long,  and 
nearly  of  the  same  breadth,  inhabited  by 
eight  families,  or  43  inhabitants.  Close  to 
tms  island  is  a  high  rock  (the  Scarpa  Ver^ 
tstenm  of  Buchanan),  with  very  luxuriant 
glass  growing  on  its  summit.  The  inha- 
bitants climb  to  the  top,  at  the  risk  of  their 
livts,  and  by  means  of  ropes  pull  up  their 
sheep  after  them,  to  be  left  there  for  the 
season.  This  rock  is  frequented  at  hatch- 
ing season  by  innumerable  flocks  of  sea 
fowls  of  Tarious  kinds.  Upon  the  island  of 
Mengslay  there  is  a  very  complete  fortifica- 
tion, of  Uie  kind  called  Danisn  duns. 

Mzxgek,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Wir- 
temberg,  near  the  Danube,  and  50  miles 
8.  of  Stntgard.    Population  1 700. 

Mengeeikghausen,  a  town  of  Germa- 
ny, in  the  county  of  Waldeck.  Population 
1«00.    «4mile8W.  N.W.  ofCassel. 

Memgebskirchen,  a  town  of  Germany, 
in  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  Population  1000. 
T  mfles  S.  W.  of  Dillenburg. 

Mekhiniot,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  3  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Liskeard. 
Population  1024. 

Men  II  OS  A,  a  seaport  of  Barca,  in  Afri- 
ca, ICO  miles  S.  W.  of  Tolometa. 

Mekil,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  situatea  on  the 
Loire.  Population  1400.  14  miles  S.  AV. 
of  Angers. — There  is  another  small  town  of 
the  same  name  in  the  department  of  Marne. 

Menilles,  a  town  of  France,  near  the 
xiver  £ure.  Population  1400.  9  miles  W., 
of  Evreux. 

Men  IN,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  West  Fianders,  agreeably 
situated  on  the  small  river  Lys.  It  is  for- 
tified, and  is  tolerably  well  built.  Its  four 
principal  streets  are  terminated  by  as  many 
gates,  and  meet  in  a  square  in  the  interior 
of  the  town.  It  has  manufactures  of  table 
linen,  lace,  and  silk  stuffs  ;  also  of  oil, 
soap,  and  tobacco.  Its  blench  fields  are  ex- 
tensive, and  its  two  yearly  fairs  are  well 
frequented.  It  has  undergone  a  great  num- 
)9£rQf  sieges;  the  htest,  and  one  of  the 


most  remarkable,  was  by  the  French  iji  the 
spring  of  1^94.  Population  4600.  11  miles 
N.  ot  Lisle,  and  30  S.  of  Bruges. 

Meningen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ba- 
den, 2  miles  N.  of  Moskirch. 

Menmuir,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  For- 
farshire, about  5  miles  in  length,  and  2  in 
breadth.    Population  in  1811,  915. 

Mennakanoze  Indians,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians  in  Louisiana,  on  the  Missouri,  in 
number  1000. 

Menomenbs,  Indians  of  the  north-west 
territory,  west  of  Green  bay  and  Fox  river^ 
in  number  about  1350. 

Menomome,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan  in 
Green  bay.  It  interlocks  by  a  short  port- 
age with  the  Chippeway,  which  falls  into 
the  Mississippi. 

Menoux,  St,'  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Allier,  on  the  Ours.  Popular 
tion  1000.    8  miles  W.  of  MouKns. 

Mens,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Isere,  on  the  Van.  It  has  some  manu- 
factures of  linen.  Population  2000.  25 
miles  S.  of  Grenoble. 

Mensclinsk,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Orenburg,  on  the 
Menseli,  at  the  extremity  of  the  great  mi- 
litary lines  thrown  up  to  check  the  incur- 
sions of  the  Tartars.  Population  2400* 
140  miles  E.  of  Kasan. 

Mensheel.    SeeMeschie, 

Menstrie,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  where  serges  and  Scots 
blankets  are  manufactured.  5  miles  N.  E. 
of  Stirling.    Population  350. 

Men  TONE,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  province  of  Nice,  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  has  a  castle,  a  small  harbour,  and  3300 
inhabitants.  Here  are  manufactures  of 
olive  oil  and  essences.  6  miles  N.  E.  of 
Monaco.     Long.  7.  31.  E.    Lat  45.  45.  N. 

Mentuosa,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Veragua,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  is  five  or 
six  miles  in  circumference,  and  rises  to  a 
considerable  height.  It  is  covered  with 
cocoa  nut  and  other  trees.  Long.  82.  40.  W. 
Lat.  7.  15.  N. 

Mentz,  Mainz,  or  Mayence,  a  city  of 
the  west  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy 
of  Hesse,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  immediately  below  the  influx  of  the 
Maine.  It  is  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  a 
semicircle,  of  which  the  llhine  is  the  basis. 
It  is  the  strongest  fortress  of  the  empire  ; 
towards  the  river  less  defence  is  necessary, 
and  the  works  are  simple,  but  on  the  land 
side  they  are  extensive  and  complicated. 
Bastions  with  ravelins  extend  around:  at 
the  southern  extremity  is  a  citadel;  at  the 
northern  two  lunettes.  There  are  besides, 
on  the  south-west  side,  outworks  of  great 
strength,  viz.  six  forts  and  a  retrenched  re? 
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doidbt.  Mort  of  these  works  have  case-* 
luatei.  Farther,  there  are  on  the  north 
.Me,  and  beyond  the  glacis^  retrenchment! 
thrown  np  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. On  the  side  of  the  ri  ver  there  is  first  a 
'bridge  of  boats^  nearly  half  a  mile  in  lengthy 
"wbicn  crosses  the  Rhine  to  the  village  of 
Cassel,  and  is  defended  hy  a  tet^  du  pont 
A  little  above  tliis  is  an  island  formed  by 
the  Maine,  and  strongly  fortified.  The 
■course  of  the  Rhine  is  irom  south  to  north, 
that  of  the  Maine  from  east  to  west.  On 
the  Maine,  about  a  mile  above  the  junction, 
is  the  village  of  Costheim  ;  and  a  little  far- 
ther up  is  a  bridge  of  boats,  defended  by  a 
strong  tete  du  pont.  Such  are  and  have 
long  been  the  works  of  Mentz.  Their  defect 
lies  only  in  their  extent,  which  is  such  as  to 
require  a  garrison  of  nearly  30,000  men. 

The  interior  of  the  town  is  by  no  means 
liandsome.  Most  of  the  streets  are  crooked, 
Jiarrow,  and  gloomy,  and  though  some  of 
the  houses  belonging  to  great  families  are 
apacious,  and  even  stately,  few  of  them 
liave  any  claim  to  architectural  beauty. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  electoral 
;palace,  used  as  a  military  hospital  since 
1793,  and  now  much  decayed;  the  house 
•of  the  Teutonic  knights,  and  the  arsenal, 
.all  situated  on  the  Rhine,  and  commanding 
rbeautifiil  views ;  the  residence  of  the  fami- 
lies of  Stadion,  Ostein,  Bassenheim,  and 
£lx.  The  principal  churches  are  the  Dom 
;or  cathedral,  built  in  the  12th  century; 
the  diurch  of  St  Ignatius,  which  is  a  mo- 
•del  of  architecture,  and  ornamented  in  the 
cieling  with  good  paintings;  and  the  an- 
cient church  of  St  Stephen,  the  steeple  of 
ivhich  commands  an  extensive  view.  The 
public  library  contains  a  collection  of  80,000 
Toluroes ;  a  cabinet  of  coins  and  medals ;  a 
-cabinet  of  natural  history ;  a  collection  of 
philosophical  and  mechanical  instruments ; 
at  museum  of  Roman  monuments,  said  to 
l)e  the  most  complete  of  any  out  of  Italv ; 
and  a  gallery  of  pictures.  The  establisli- 
inents  for  education  are  a  seminary,  a  ly- 
eeum,  schools  of  medicine,  midwifery,  and 
ftrriery. 

The  Eichelstein,  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  town,  is  a  monument  said  to  have  been 
erected  in  honour  of  Drusus,  by  the  Ro- 
mans, but  now  much  decayed.  Near  Zahl- 
bach,  also  in  the  vicinity,  is  a  Roman  aque- 
duct. Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine  is  a 
beautiful  walk ;  also  a  quay  or  harbour  for 
lapding  goods;  and  at  some  distance  below 
ore  two  long  and  narrow  islands.  But  the 
greatest  attraction  of  Mentz  is  in  its  envi- 
rons ar.4  its  beautiful  prospects,  though  the 
)ast  aie  somewhat  confined  on  the  south 
find  wesL  'The  view  from  the  extrimity  of 
|he  hiidge  is  most  magnificent. 

The  popnlition  of  Mentt,  after  iuctu* 


aCing  greatly  with  the  vicisaitodet  of  mm 
during  the  French  revolution^  is  cow 
S5,000,  among  whom  are  several  thousand 
Jews.  Its  trade  is  partly  in  wines  (botfc 
Frdich  and  Rhenish),  partly  in  general  com* 
mission  business  connected  with  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river.  Its  manufacturing  esta- 
blishments comprise  a  nuutber  of  article^ 
but  all  of  small  extent.  The  principal  axe 
cotton  and  coffee  of  chicory.  Its  trade  w» 
never  great,  but  the  place  flourished,  from 
the  lightness  of  the  taxes,  as  well  aa  frona 
the  residence  of  the  court,  and  of  a  nuBiber 
of  persons  of  proi)erty. 

The  history  of  this  city  is  interestiiig  in 
different  points  of  view.  Marcus  Agripp*, 
the  well-known  general  of  Augustus,  esta- 
blished here  an  entrenched  camp  to  oppoa* 
the  Germans,  who  tlireatened  Gaul  with 
invasion.  Some  time  afler  Drusus  Germa- 
nicua  erected  a  fort  called  Moguntiacum, 
and  another  on  the  opposite  bank  of  tha 
Rhine,  on  the  site  of  Cassel.  Other  forta 
were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  by  s;uc- 
ceeding  emperors,  and  Moguntiacum  waa 
gradually  extended,  till  the  great  itrugdea 
between  the  Romans  and  Germans  checked 
its  prosperity,  and  at  last  occasioned  its  be* 
ing  laid  in  ruins.  It  traces  its  restoration 
to  Charlemagne,  who  erected  here  a  metro- 
politan church.  The  trade  of  the  towna 
on  the  Rhine,  which  was  beginning  ti> 
thrive  in  the  13th  century,  bang  oouti- 
nusUy  interrupted  by  banditti  whose  chieft 
resided  in  castles  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
the  magistracy  of  Mentz  formed  an  aaso- 
ciation  among  these  towns,  similar  in  itsna«> 
ture  and  object  to  that  of  the  Hanse  towna. 
It  took  the  name  of  Rhenish  Confederation. 
and  acted  with  great  vigour ;  the  castles  oT 
the  banditti  were  burned,  and  their  mina 
now  decorate  those  banks  which  their  own* 
ers  once  laid  waste.  In  the  13ih  and  1  Ith 
centuries,  Mentz  was  a  place  of  some  note 
for  literature  and  the  arts.  In  the  30  yeaia 
war,  it  was  taken  by  the  Swedes,  and 
in  1688  bv  the  French.  In  the  end  of  1792 
it  surrenuered  to  the  French.  Next  year 
it  was  taken  by  the  Austrian s,  af^er  a  booi- 
bardment  and  siege  of  three  mouths,  durine 
which  a  great  part  of  the  houses  was  burned 
down.  In  1797  it  came  into  the  possessiom 
of  the  French,  in  consequence  of  tneir  suc- 
cesses in  Italy,  and  of  a  compact  with  Aua« 
tria.  By  the  peace  of  Luneville  (February 
1801)  it  was  fonnally  ceded  to  France.  In 
1 602  the  archbishopric  was  suppressed ;  and 
Mentz  is  now  only  a  bishop's  see.  37  milea 
S.  E.  of  Coblentz,  and  99  N.  by  £.  of  Stras- 
burg.  Long.  8.  11.  0.  E.  Lat.  49. 59. 50.  N. 

Mentz,  a  township  of  the  Unitctl  States, 
in  Cayuga  county.  New  York,  on  tl»e  river 
Seneca.    Populftlion  1^7. 

llc^Tr,  or  UiYcvt,  a  city  ti  Low« 
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.  ,   mttal  of  •  district  cdled  Me* 
nuiyeh.    It  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a 

mal  fbrroerly  navigable,  but  nvhich  has 
ceased  to  he  so,  since  it  became  necessary, 
mx  tliree  leagues  fh)m  the  town,  to  form  a 
strong  dyke  across  it,  for  the  purpose  of 
preyenting  the  too  copious  influx  of  water, 
which  injured  the  irrigation  of  the  lands 
on  the  Damietta  branch.  The  population 
has  been  estimated  at  nearly  10,000,  but 
M.  Carrie  does  not  think  it  can  exceed 
4000  or  5000.  The  town  is  ill  built,  the 
iMraaes  mean,  the  streets  narrow  and  crook- 
ed, defects  usual  in  all  the  towns  of  Egypt ; 
nor  are  they  redeemed  here  by  any  import- 
ant remains  of  antiquity.  Menuf  is  sur- 
rounded from  south  to  west  by  the  waters 
of  the  canal,  which,  during  the  inundation, 
orerflow  it  to  a  certain  extent ;  but  the  wa- 
ter does  not  remain  long,  in  consequence  of 
which,  and  of  its  northern  exposure,  the 
town  is  comparatively  healthy.  The  princi- 
pal crops  in  the  neighbourhood  are  wheat, 
narley,  maize,  rice,  lentils,  and  lupines.  A 
&w  melons,  water  melons,  and  cucumbers, 
■re  raised ;  but  generally  s|>eaking,  the  vi- 
^nity  of  this  town  is  destitute  of  fruit, 
whioi  can  only  be  procured  from  a  consi- 
derable distance,  22  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Curo. 

Menxtf,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
kke  Mareotis,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Alexandria. 

BizKUGAT,  a  small  town  of  Caramania, 
fai  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  a  river  of  the  same 
name,  which  ^ils  into  the  gulf  of  Satalia. 
SI  TOilesW.  of  Alanieh. 

Mkkzabano,  a  town  of  Italy,  on  the 
Mindo,.  where  the  Austrians  were  defeated 
h^  the  French  in  1800. 

Menzaleh,  an  extensive  lake  of  Lower 
Egypt,  extending  along  the  coast,  to  the 
east  of  the  Damietu  branch  of  the  Nile. 
In  the  opinion  of  general  Andreossy,  it  oc- 
capies  the  space  formerly  traversed  by  the 
Taxiitic,  Mendesian,  and  Pelusiac  branches 
of  the  Nile,  and  h:is  been  formed  in  conse- 
quence of  their  failure.  The  lalie  is  about 
tfo  miles  in  length,  and  2o  in  its  greatest 
hreadtb.  It  is  divided,  by  the  projecting 
peninsttU  upon  which  the^town  is  built, 
into  two  large  gulfs,  and  the  whole  is  sepa- 
rated firom  the  sea  by  a  long  and  narrow 
tongue  of  loud.  The  general  depth  of  the 
water  is  about  Ave  fathoms,  but  in  some 
parts  it  is  double,  and  even  much  greater, 
particularly  where  the  ancient  Mendesian 
and  Tanitic  branches  are  siipposed  to  have 
iioweiL  The  taste  of  the  water  is  consider- 
aUy  less  aalt  than  that  of  the  sea ;  and  in 
some  places,  during  the  inundation,  may 
even  be  drunk.  This  water  is  also  phos- 
phoric. The  bottom  consists  generally  of 
slime,  or  slime  and  cockle  shells  ;  sometimes 
9i  flay  end  black  mud.    The  Lskv  abounds 


in  fish,  and  thecntrsnoe  is  fteqpentbdby 
porpoises.  It  oommunicatea  with  the*  san 
only  by  two  practicable  months,  those  of 
Dybeh  and  Omm  Furedge,  supposed  to  be 
the  ancient  Mendesian  and  Tanitic  opeiv 
ings.  There  is  a  considerable  number  of 
islands,  but  none  inhabited,  except  those  of 
Matarieh,  at  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula 
on  which  the  town  of  MenTalefr  stands* 
Some  of  them,  however,  are  covered  witk 
ruinsp  which  Indicate  that  they  were  formers 
ly  inhabited,  and  belonged  to  a  lasge  track 
of  land  now  covered  by  the  waves..  The 
fishermen  on  the  lake,  and  the  Bedouins 
who  inhabit  the  surrounding  viOages,  are 
accused  of  being  alike  covetous  and  %no- 
rant  They  are  unacquainted  even  with  the 
division  of  time  into  hours,  and  cannot, 
like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  tell  the  time 
of  the  day.  The  fishermen  who  inhabit 
the  isles  of  Matarieh  are  a  separate  class, 
who  have  no  communication  with  the  rest. 
They  have  handsome  figures,  but  a  savage 
aspect,  and  their  black  bushy  beard  renders 
it  hideous.  Continually  employed,  almost 
naked,  in  the  water,  they  are  strong  and 
vigorous,  and  all  their  habits  are  almost 
those  of  savage  life.  The  environs  of  the 
lake  are  fertile  in  rice ;  and  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  Menzaleh  contains  marshes,  from 
which  a  considerable  quantity  of  salt  is  ezo 
tracted. 

Menzaleh,  a  town  situated  on  the  lake 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  inconsiderable,  and 
partly  ruined,  with  a  population  of  nearly 
2000  inhabitants.  It  possesses  aome  manu* 
factures  of  silk  and  sail  cloth,  contains  a 
few  dyers,  and  carries  on  some  trifling 
branches  of  trade.  20  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Da- 
mietta. 

Menzat,  a  town  of  France,  department 
oftheAllier.    Population  1200. 

Menzeliksk,  a  town  of  Aaiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Oufa,  132  miles 
W.N.W.ofOufa. 

Menziks,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  at  the  entrance  of 
Bentinck's  Arms.  Long.  232.  35.  W.  Lat. 
52.  18.  N. 

Menzingek,  or  Mgkzioev,  a  village  of 
Switzerland,  4  miles  east  of  we  town  of 
Zug,  and  the  chief  place  of  one  of  the  four 
communes  of  that  canton. 

Meole  BaACE,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Salop,  in  the  liberties,  and  2  miles  diatant 
A-om  Shrewsbury.    IN>pulation  (076. 

Meon,  West,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Southamntonshire,  7i  miles  N.  E.  from 
Bishop's  walthani.     rcmnlatSon  668. 

Mkopham,  a  parish  of  Endand,  in  Kent^ 
6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Kocoester.  Popu- 
lation 765. 

Meppet.,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
tha  small  prnvinoo  of  Drcnthe,  on  tha  lie« 
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▼eiter  Aa.  It  contains  4700  inhabitant?, 
employed  chiefly  in  the  manufiicture  of 
canvas.    24  miles  W.  of  Covorden. 

Meppen,  a  town  of  Germany,  and  the 
chief  place  of  a  district  of  the  same  name. 
Population  1600.  62  miles  N.  of  Mun- 
ster. 

Mequinenza,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia, at  the  confluence  of  the  S^e,  the 
Cinca,  and  the  Ebro.  It  was  known  to  the 
Romans  under  the  names  of  Octogesa  and 
Ictosa.  It  was  taken  in  1810,  by  the  French 
under  Sachet.  Population  1600.  19  miles 
S.S.W.ofLerida. 

Mequinez,  a  large  city  of  Morocco,  fre- 
quently the  residence  of  the  emperors.  It 
owes  its  greatness  to  MuleyIsmael,who  re- 
solved to  maike  it  the  capital  of  the  northern, 
as  Morocco  had  been  of  the  southern  part 
of  his  dominions.  He  considerably  enlarjged 
the  city,  and  erected  a  beautiful  palace.  It 
is  situated  in  a  fine  plain,  watered  by  nu- 
merous rivulets.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall  six  feet  high,  which  serves  as  a  defence 
against  the  Brebers,  or  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  who  often  make  incursions  even 
to  its  gates.  The  seraglio  is  a  very  exten- 
sive quadrangular  edificp. .  It  occupies  a 
great  extent,  in  consequence  of  being  built 
only  upon  the  ground  floor  ;  the  rooms  are 
long,  but  narrow,  and  the  light  is  commu- 
nicated only  by  two  large  folding  doors. 
The  inhabitants  are  reckoned  more  polished 
and  hospitable  than  those  of  the  other  cities 
of  Morocco ;  and  the  ^vomen  have  the  repu- 
tation of  being  handsome.  About  100  years 
ago,  an  hospital  or  convent  was  founded 
here  by  Uie  kings  of  Spain ;  but  it  was 
abandoned  previous  to  the  accession  of  the 
present  emperor.  Long.  5.  50.  W.  Lat33. 
66.  N. 

Mer,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Loir  and  Cher,  on  the  river  Cronne. 
containing,  with  its  parish,  about  4300  in- 
habitants.   21  miles  S.  W.  of  Orleans. 

Meb,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Cutch,  on  the  road  from  Lucput  Bunder 
to  Mandavie.  Long,  not  ascertained.  Lat. 
23.  32.  N. 

,Mera8,  a  village  of  Nedsjcd,  in  Arabia, 
100  miles  N.  of  Jemama. 

Merab,  a  village  of  Korassan,in  Persia, 
45  miles  N'.  £.  of  Meschcd. 

Meral,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
Mayenne.  Population  1500.  17  miles 
N.  W.  of  Chateau  Goritier. 

Meran,  a  town  of  the  Tyrpl,  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Passeyer  aifd  Adige,  for- 
merly- the  capital  of  an  extensive  district. 
Population  2300.     42  miles  N.  of  Trent. 

Merane,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Sax- 
ony. Population  2200.  Long.  12.  21.  £. 
Lat.  50.  49.  N. 

Mebat,  or  Meerut,  a  town  of  Hindos^ 


tan,  provnioe  of  Delhi,  situated  oo  die 
western  bank  of  the  Caloenudy.  It  has 
been  from  ancient  times  a  place  of  consider- 
able consequence,  as  it  is  mentioned  anaong 
the  early  conquests  of  Mahmoud  of  Ghizne, 
A.  D.  1018 ;  and  in  1399,  it  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  Timour  or  Tamerlane,  when 
that  part  of  the  province  came  into  the 
British  possession.  It  was  flxed  upon  as  a 
dvil  and  military  station,  and  is  now  the 
residence  of  the  judge,  coUector,  &c.  of  the 
southern  division  of  Sahamnpore.  Long. 
77.  33.  E.  Lat.  29.  1.  N. 

Merate,  a  Tillage  of  Algiers,  15  miks 
N.  ofTagadempt. 

Merbat,  a  town  of  Hadramant,  in  Ara- 
bia, which  carries  on  a  trade  in  incense. 
32mile8N.  ofDarfar. 

Mercadal,  a  town  of  Minorca,  situated 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  island.  Popu- 
lation 2000. 

Mbrcadsres,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  in 
the  province  of  Popayan,  three  leagnes  N.> 
of  the  Rio  Mayo.  Lat.  1.  46.  N. 

Mercaba,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the 
south  of  India,  province  of  Mysore,  and 
district  of  Coorg,  of  which  it  is  the  capital. 
It  was  built  by  Hyder  Aly  in  the  year  1773, 
af\er  he  had  conquered  the  country,  and 
taken  the  rajah  prisoner.  It  was  h^csed 
by  the  Coorgs  under  their  rajah,  who  had 
effected'  his  escape  in  the  year  1785,  but 
without  avail.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  with 
Tippoo  in  1792,  he  was  compelled  to  re- 
linquish Coorg  in  favour  of  the  rajah,  wha 
since  that  period  has  made  it  his  residence. 
Long.  75.  58.  E.   Lat.  12.  30.  N.   v 

Mercer,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Pennsylvania,  bounded  north  by  Craw- 
ford county,  east  by  Venango  county,  south- 
east by  Butler  county,  south  by  Beaver 
county,  and  west  by  Ohio.  Population  827  7. 

Mercer,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Kentucky.  Population  12,430,  includ- 
ing 3284  slaves.  The  chief  tovms  are 
Danville  and  Harrodsburg. 

Mercer,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania, 
70  miles  N.  N.W.  of  Pitteburg.  Popu- 
lation 262. 

Mercer,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Mercer,  a  township  of  tne  United 
States,  in  Somerset  county,  Maine. 

Mercersborough,    a    village    of    the 
United  States,  in  Pennsylvania. 
..  .  Merchingen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Baden,  6  miles  AV.  by  S.  of  Ej^utheim. 
Population  1100. 

Merchtem,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  South  Brabant.  Popu- 
lation 3500.    9  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Bruiraels. 

Mercogliano,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Principato  Ultra.    Population  3000. 
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Mbbcubt  Bay^  a  bay  on  the  north-east 
coast  of  die  northernmost  island  of  New 
Zealand,  so  called  by  captain  Cook,  who 
observed  the  transit  of  Mercury  over  the 
aim  here  in  1769.  It  is  very  convenient  for 
wooding  and  watering ;  and  in  a  river  which 
falls  into  it  there  is  an  immense  quantity  of 
oysters;  hence  it  is  called  Oyster  river. 
IxMig.l84.4.W.  Lat.36.48.S. 

Mbrcuey  Isles,  a  cluster  of  small  Islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  east 
coast  of  New  Zealand,  situated  in  a  line,  a 
little  to  the  north-east  of  Mercury  point. 

Mebcory, Point,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  New  Zealand,  forming,  the  north-east 
point  of  Mercury  bay.  Long.  184.  W.  Lat. 
36.  47.  S. 

Merdass,  a  river  of  Algiers,  which  falls 
into  the  Mediterranean,  10  miles  W.  of 
JinnetL 

MsRDiN,  a  city  of  Diarbekir,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  situated  near  the  top  of  a  very 
lofty  mountain,  the  summit  of  which  is 
crowned  by  a  castle.  It  has  thus  a  difficult 
access,  being  ascended  on  the  north  side 
only  by  a  narrow  pathway,  winding  among 
the  rocks  and  precipices ;  on  the  south  by  a 
road  of  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  some- 
what better,  but  still  very  steep.  It  is  the 
ancient  Marde,  and  still  retains  very  much 
the  appearance  of  a  Roman  town.  Not- 
withstanding its  elevated  situation,  it  is 
plentifully  supplied  with  the  very  finest 
water.  The  nouses  appear  very  old,  and 
have  small  vrindows,  grated  with  iron,  but 
they  are  built  of  very  fine  hewn  stone.  The 
population  amounts  to  nearly  11,000,  of 
whom  1500  are  Arminians,  and  SOO  Jews  ; 
the  remainder  are  Turks,  Arabs,  and  Curds. 
The  walls  are  kept  in  tolerable  repair ;  and 
a  &w  old  pieces  of  cannon  are  mounted  on 
the  towers  of  the  castle.  Merdiu  is  the 
frontier  town  of  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad  to« 
wards  Constantinople,  and  under  the  go- 
Temment  of  an  officer  appointed  by  the 
pacha.     45  miles  S.  of  Diarbekir. 

.Mekbbignac,  a  town  Of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Cotes  flu  Nord,  on  the 
livet.  Population  2200.  17  miles  E.  of 
Lodeve. 

Mere,  a  market  town  «and  parish  of 
England,  in  Wiltshire,  situated  in  an 
80^  of  the  county  bordering^  on  So- 
mersetshire and  Dorsetshire.  It  is  a  very 
straggling  and  indifferently  built  town, 
with  a  small  cross  or  market  house.  It  has 
manafiictures  of  bed-ticking,  in  which  the 
women  are  chiefiy  employed.  It  has  a 
weekly  market,  and  two  annual  fairs  for 
cattle  and  pedlary.  Population  2211.  ^23 
miles  W.  by  N.  from  Salisbury,  and  102 
W.  S.  W.  from  London. 

Mere,  a  township  of  England,  in  Ches- 
ter^ containing  two  hamlets,  called  Mere 


and  Meer  Town,  situated  at  the  cross  roads 
from  Mandiesterand  Warrington,  Qi  miles 
N.  W.  from  Nether  Knutsford.  Popula* 
tion  568. 

Mere,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  Calvados.  Population  1200.  2  miles 
£.  N.  £.  of  Conde  sur  Noireau. 

Merecz,  a  small  town  of  Russian 
Lithuania,  in  the  government  of  Wilna, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Merecz  and  the 
Niemen.    Long.  23.  40.  E.    Lat.  54.  5.  N. 

Mereoith,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Strafford  county.  New  Hamp« 
shire.  Population  1940. — 2d>  A  township 
of  Delaware  county.  New  York.  Popula* 
tion  726. 

Me  RE  WORTH,  an  extensive  parish  of 
England,  in  Kent,  watered  by  a  stream 
which  falls  into  the  Medway,  5  miles  S.  £. 
from  Wortham.  Population  602. 
.  Mergenev,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Caucasus,  on  the 
Oural,  72  miles  S.  of  Ouralsk. 

Mergentueim,  a  town  of  Germany^  iui 
Wirtemberg,  on  the  Tauber,  19  miles 
south  by  west  of  "Wurzburg.  It  is  neatly 
built,  with  wide  and  clean  streets ;  contains 
several  good  buildings,  is  surrounded  with 
walls  which  are  now  planted  with  trees,  and 
serve  as  public  walks.    Population  3000. 

Mergiak,  a  village  of  Seistan,  in  Persia, 
32railesS.S.W.  ofKin. 

Merguek  lIoTUN,  a  post  of  Chinese 
Tartary,  670  miles  N.  N.  B.  of  Pekin. 

Mergui,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  province  of  Lower  Siam.  It  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  Siamese,  but  was 
taken  from  them  by  the  Birmans  in  the 
year  1759,  and  has  remained  in  their  pos« 
session  ever  since.  It  is  very  favourably 
situated  for  commerce,  about  six  miles  up 
the  Tannaserim  river.  Middling  sized  ves- 
sels may  go  up  to  the  town,  and  anchor  in 
five  fathoms.  The  principal  articles  to  be 
procured  there,  are  ivory,  tutenague,  rice, 
and  other  provisions ;  but  as  the  Birmans 
are  very  jealous  of  Europeans,  it  is  not 
advisable  to  euter  the  river,  except  in  case 
of  distress.  The  French  privateers  during 
the  war,  used  to  anchor  at  King's  island, 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  were  there 
supplied  by  the  boats  of  the  natives.  There 
is  a  number  of  Mahometans  settled  at 
Mergui,  and  the  native  Christians  are  per- 
mitted to  have  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  and 
church.  Mergui  is  governed  by  an  officer 
sent  from  Ava.  The  French  formerly  had 
a  settlement  there,  but  abandoned  it  when 
the  place  fell  into  tlie  hands  of  the  Bir- 
mans.   Long.  98.  23.  E.  Lat.  12.  12.  N. 

Mergui  Arcuipelaoo.  These  islands' 
extend  135  miles  from  north  to  south,  along 
the  coast  of  Tannaserim,  and  the  isthmus 
of  the  Malay   peninsuhi,   with  a   strait 
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between  them  and  the  mauiland,  of  15  to  of  Campeachy  and  Honditraa.  Itlaboaad« 
SO  miles  broad,  having  good  anchorage  and  ed  on  the  south  by  the  kingdom  of  Guati- 
regtilar  soundings  all  the  vmy.  These  mala,  on  the  east  by  the  intendancy  of  Vei% 
'  ■''^  *"^-  Cruz,  on  the  west  by  the  English  establish- 
ments, which  extend  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Rio  Honda  to  the  north  of  tlic  bay  of 


islands  arc  in  general  covered  with  trees, 
and  are  edged  with  rocks,  which  are  en- 
crusted with  small  oysters.  In  the  sur- 
rounding seas  there  is  plenty  of  fish,  and 
the  strait  is  generally  well  sheltered  from 
storms.  These  islands  are  not  inbabiteil, 
altliough  the  soil    appears    fertile.      The 


Hanover,  opposite  the  island  of  Ubeno. 
The  t>euinsu]a  of  Yucatan  is  a  vast  plain, 
intersected  in  its  interior  from  north-west 
to  south-west,  by  a  chain  of  hills  of  finall 


trincipol  of  them   are  King's  ishmd,   &t    elevation.    The  country  which  extends 


Matthew's,  Clara,  and  Tannaserim.  They 
nominally  belong  to  the  Birmans,  but 
several  of  them  have  not  been  taken  pos- 
session of  by  these  people. 

Mekibasa,  a  small  river  of  Asiatic  Tur- 
ley,  which  tails  into  the  Mediterranean, 
near  Adana. 

Me  nil)  A,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  E>trcma- 
dura,  situated  on  a  gently  rising  groui.ul,  on 
the  Guadiana,  across  which  there  is  lit  ""e  a 
large  and  subsLmtial  bridge.  In  the  tin  »c 
of  the  Ilomans  and  Goths,  this  place  wat" 
called  Auffiista  i'mf nVa.having  been  peopled 
with  soldiers  of  the  5ih  and  10th  legions. 


from  these  hills,  towards  the  bays  of  As* 
cension  and  Santo  Spirito,  appears  to  be 
t]>e  roost  fertile,  and  was  earliest  inhabited. 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  English  between 
Oro  and  Rio  Honda,  the  Spanish  govern^' 
ment,  to  diminish  the  contraband  trade, 
concentrated  the  Spanish  and  Indian  nopula- 
tion  in  this  part  of  the  peninsttla  west 
from  the  mountains  of  Yucatan.  Colonisti 
are  not  permitted  to  settle  on  the  western 
coast,  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Bacalar  and 
Rio  Honda.  All  this  vast  country  accord* 
ingly  remains  uninhabited,  with  the  ex- 
«;eption  of  the  military  post  of  Salamanca. 


in  the  reign  of  Augustus.     It  was  one  of    ]Vi  er/da  is  one  of  the  warn>esc,  and  yet  one 

the  largest  and    most  thriving  towns  of     '*   '*—  *—''»--' '^ 

«ncient  Spain,  but  fell  gradually  to  decay 


the  largesf  and    most   thriving  towns  of    of   the  healthiest  nrovinces  of  equinoxial 
~    '      •        '• "        ^     «    .     ^  America.     This  sulubrity  ought  undoubt- 


in  the  war  between  the  Goths  and  Moors',  edlv  to  be  attributetl  in  Yucatan,  as  well  an 
and  now  presents  but  a  feeble  picture  of  its  at  Coro,  Cu.mana,  and  the  isbnd  of  Mar- 
former  prosperity.  But  amidst  its  present  guerita,  to  the  extreme  dryness  of  the  aoi) 
<iecay  and  meanness,  its  antiquities  render  and  atmosphere.  On  the  whole  coast  front 
it  an  oWect  of  great  interest.  These  are  Campeachy,  or  fi"om  the  nranth  of  the  Ri» 
scattered  in  all  directions:  in  the  walls,  the  de  San  Francisco,  to  Cape  Catoche,  th«" 
houses,  the  churches,  and  even  in  the  navigator  does  not  .6nd  a  single  spring  oT 
pavement  of  the  streets,  are  discovered  the  fresh  water.  On  the  northern  coast  of  Yuca« 
remains  of  columns,  bases,  capitals,  frises,  tan,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Lagartos,  1319 


statues,  and  inscfiptions.  Vestiges  of  the 
superb  temples,  aqueilucts,  bridges,  baths, 
And  other  public  monuments,  constructed  by 
the  Romans,  are  to  be  seen  partly  within 
the  town,  and  partly  in  the  environs.  The 
.roost  remarkable  remains  are  those  of  a 
triumphal  arch,  which  the  inhabitants  call 
the  Arco  di  St  Jago,  a  circus,  a  theatre,  a 
naumachia,  and  the  traces  of  two  im- 
mense reservoirs,  at  some  distance  from  the 


feet  from  the  shore,  springs  of  fresh  water 
spout  up  from  amidst  the  salt  water;  for 
which  extraordinary  phenomenon  n»  aatii-^ 
factory  cause  has  yet  been  assfgned. 

The  peninsula  of  Yucatan  was  never 
subject  to  the  Mexican  or  Atzee  kings* 
The  first  European  conquerors  of  this  fMin-^ 
try  were,  however,  struck  with  the  adnm* 
ced  civilisation  of  the  inhabitants.  Tiny- 
found  houses  built  of  stone,  cemented  wiihr 


town.  Under  the  Goths,  Merida  was  the  '  lime ;  pyramidal  edifices  which  tiiey  corn- 
see  of  an  archbishop ;  and  here  a  great  pared  to  Moorish  \nosques ;  fields  iudoacd 
.church  council  was  held  in  the  year  066,  with  hedges;  and  the  people  clothed,  civi- 
It  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Moors  in  lised,  and  very  different  from  the  nativer 
713,  and  was  for  some  time  the  capital  of  a  of  the  island  oK  Cuba.  Many  ruins,  jiarti- 
amall  Moorish  kingdom.  It  was  retaken  by  culatly  of  sepulchral  monuments,  are  still 
the  Spainards  in   1230.    Its  population  is  to  be  discovered  to  the  east  of  the  small 


about  4500.  Its  environs  are  very  pleasant, 
and  abound  in  corn,  wine,  and  fruits.  It 
was  taken  by  the  French  in  January  1811, 
und  retaken  by  general  Hill  in  January 
181«.  30  miles  E.  of  Badajos,  108  X.  W. 
of  Cordova,  and  111  N.  of  Seville.  Long. 
^.  50.  W.    Lat  38.  50.  K. 

Mebida,  an  intendancy  of  the  province 
ci  Mexico,  comprehending  the  great  penin- 
•ula  f^  YupBtan,  situatiHl  lK»twcen  the  bays 


central  chain  of  mountains.  Several  Indian 
tribes  have  preserved  their  independence 
in  the  southern  part  of  this  hilly  district, 
which  is  almost  inaccessible,  from  thick  fo- 
rests and  the  luxuriance  of  the  vegetation. 
The  province  of  Merida,  like  all  th« 
countries  of  the  torrid  zone,  of  which  tjio 
surface  does  not  rise  more  than  4*2ciO  feet 
above  the  Icvt-i  of  the  sea,  yields  only  for 
the  fustcnaare  of  the  inhab!t»nt!i,  maixe^ 
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jatropha«  &c. ;  but  no  European  grain. 
The  trees  which  furnish  the  famous  Cam- 
peachy  wood,  grow  in  abundance  in  several 
districts  of  tliis  intendancy.  The  cutting 
takes  place  annually  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Chimpotan ;  the  mouth  of  which  is 
south  from  the  town  of  Campeachy,  within 
four  leagues  of  the  small  village  of  Lerma. 
It  is  only  with  an  extraordinary  permission 
iVom  the  intendant  of  Merida,  who  bears 
the  title  of  governor*  captain-general^  that 
the  merchant  can,  from  time  to  time,  cut 
down  Campeachy  wood  to  the  €asi  of  the 
mountains,  near  the  bays  of  Ascension,  To- 
dos  los  Santos,  and  El'Espirito  Santo.  In 
these  creeks  of  the  eastern  coast,  the  Eng- 
lish carry  on  an  extensive  and  lucrative 
contraband  trade.  The  Campeachy  wood, 
aAer  being  cut  down,  must  dry  for  a  year 
before  it  can  be  sent  to  Vera  Cruz,  the 
Havannah,  or  Cadiz.  The  population  of 
Merida  is  estimated  at  465,000.  The  extent 
of  its  surface  is  5977  square  leagues;  and 
there  are  81  inhabitants  to  each  square 
lea^^e- 

Merida,  a  city  of  Mexico,  the  capital  of 
the  province  of  Merida,  or  Yucatan.  It 
lies  near  the  north  side  of  the  province,  ten 
leagues  from  tiie  sea,  in  an  arid  plain,  and 
contains  10,000  inhabitants.  It  is  about 
^0  miles  N.  E.  of  Campeacby. 

MERiPBN,aparish''of  England,  in  War- 
wickshire, 6  miles  W.  N.  W,  of  Coventry. 
Population  SI 7. 

Merioex,  a  township  of  the  Unitcil 
States,  in  New  Haven  county,  Connecticut. 
Population  1249. 

AIeaignac,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Charente.  Population  ISOO. 
9  miles  E.  of  Cognac— Also  a  Fmall  town  in 
the  south-west  of  France,  department  of  the 
Cvironde.  Population  2000.  6  miles  from 
Baurdeanx. 

Meiuony,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Indre.  Population  1200.  5  miles 
W.  of  L<- Blanc. 

Mbbilt.es,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne.  Population  1700.  6 
miles  y.  £.  of  St  Fargeau. 

Mebim,  a  large  lake  of  Parsguay,  in 
6ouih  America,  near  the  coast  of  the  At- 
lantic ocean,  where  the  land  is  flat. 

Mebimeg^  or  MEaaiHECK.  See  .3f<i- 
rtnieg: 

Meeion,  Lowek  and  Upper,  two  town- 
ships of  the  United  States,  in  Montgomery 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Population  1835, 
1156.  • 

M  E  a lOKETH ,  a  maritime  county  of  North 
Wales,  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Car- 
digan bay,  in  the  Irish  sea.  It  Is  bounded  on 
the  north  by  the  counties  of  Caernarvon 
and  Denbigh,  and  on  the  south  by  Cardi- 
gan, from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  cs- 
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toory^f  the  Dovy ;  on  the  west  by  Cardi* 
gan  bay,  and  on  the  east  by  the  counties  of 
Denbigh  and  Montgomery.  From  the 
Dovy  to  Llangallen,  it  extends,  with  a 
waving  and  irregular  boundary,  45  miles, 
with  a  medium  breadth  of  15,  the  distance 
fh>m  near  Snowdon  to  Llangallen  being  34, 
and  to  the  Dovy  35.  It  is  con^rised  with- 
in the  meridians  of  S.  12.  and  4.  8.  \V.,  and 
the  parallels  of  6^.  33.  and  53.  4.  N. ;  con- 
tains about  670  square  ihiles,  or  430,000 
acres,  with  46  inhabitanta  to  each ;  is  di- 
vided into  6  hundreds,  in  which  are  4  maiw 
ket  towns,  via.  Harlech,  the  capital,  fiala, 
Dolgelly,  and  Dinasmouthy;  and  37  ^pa- 
rishes. It  sends  but  one  member  to  par- 
liament, and  that  for  the  county. 

The  aspect  of  Merionethshire  is  extreme- 
ly wild  and  mountainous,  and  the  country 
everywhere  abounds  with  the  most  roman- 
tic and  sublime  scenery;  the  mountains 
are  bare,  rugged,  and  precinitous;  many 
of  them  rise  to  a  great  elevation;  and 
while  their  peaked  summits  often  approach 
very  near  each  other,  thevare  vet  separated  by 
vast  hoUowH.  Many  of  the  nills  are  cloth« 
ed  with  wood,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  va- 
riety of  the  scenery ;  and  the  rivers,  lakes, 
and  cataracts,  complete  the  list  of  pictu- 
resque beauties.  Cader  Idris  is  the  most 
noted  mountain,  and  was  long  thought  tlia 
highest ;  but  according  to  .he  trigonometri- 
cal survey,  Arran  Fpwddy  is  still  higher, 
the  former  being  onl^  2914  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  while  the  latter  is  2965. 
The  other  principal  mountains  are  Arre-. 
nig,  2809  fefet;  Cader  Ferwyn,  2563;  Ar*- 
ran  Benllyn,  &c.  The  mountains  consist 
principally  of  granite,  ^rphyry,  and  other 
of  the  primitive  rocks.  The  lower  hills  are 
formed  of  primitive  or  mixed  shistus.  The 
Vallies  contain  shistoae  clay;  and  in  the 
more  level  parts  of  the  county,  peat  earth 
is  abundant/  forming  bogs  and  turbaries. 
The  principal  rivers  of  Merioijelbshire  are 
the  Dee,  the  Maw  or  Mawddach,  the  Dovy 
or  Dyfi,  and  the  Glaslyn  and  Dwyrid ;  and 
into  those  principal  rivers, numerous  rivulets 
and  streams  pour  their  waters  from  the  moun- 
tain torrents.  The  principal  lakes  are  Llvn 
Tagid,  near  Bula,  and  Llyn  Talyllyn,  at  the 
foot  of  Cader  Idris.  The  climate  of  Merio- 
nethshire is  similar  to  that  of  the  other  coun- 
ties in  Wales,  cold  among  the  lulls,  and  milder 
in.  the  vallies  and  along  the  coast.  Merio- 
nethshire is  both  an  agricultural  and  a  ma- 
nufacturing county,  though  by  no  means 
noted  for  either.  The  rural  economy  con- 
sists almost  entirely  in  the  pasturing  of 
sheep  aud  cattle,  and  in  the  concerns  of  the 
dairy.  An  immense  number  of  sheeo  are 
fed  upon  the  mountains,  which,  tliougn  the 
gross  be  coarse,  are  clothed  to  their  sum- 
iniu,  and  furnish  most  extiusive  sheep 
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walks.  Nttmenrat  goato  ako  feed  among 
the  cngB ;  and  the  valliea  afibrd  excellent 
pasture  for  homed  cattle,  which  are  reared 
in  sreat  numbara.  Much  of  this  pasture 
land  is  inclosed  by  dry  walls,  carried  in 
many  cases  up  to  the  very  tops  of  the  moun- 
tains. A  considerable  part  of  the  land  is 
also  capable  of  amelioration ;  and  consider- 
able improvements  have  of  late  been  made 
by  sereral  of  the  proprietors.  Outof  430,000 
acres  which  the  countv  contains,  286,000 
are  inclosed,  and  of  this,  35,000  may  be 
considered  as  improveable  wastes.  AU  the 
marshes  on  the  sea  coast  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion. The  peat  bogs  in  the  county  poduoe 
turf  of.  an  excellent  quality,  which  is  the 
chief  fuel  of  the  inhabitanta.  The  woodlands 
of  Merionethshire  are  pretty  extensive, 
though  they  appear  from  JLeland's  descrip- 
tion to  have  been  more  so  formerly.  A 
number  of  new  plantations  have  of  late  been 
formed ;  and  the  spirit  of  planting  is  still 
increasing  among  the  landed  proprietors. 
Scarcely  any  fruit  is  produced  in  the  coun- 
ty, owing  to  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
The  rivers  and  lakes  abound  with  fish,  par- 
ticularly the  guiniad,  salmop,  and  trout 
The  roads  of  tnis  county  have  of  late  years 
been  greatly  improved,  no  less  than  SOO 
miles  of  new  or  improved  road  having  been 
formed  within  the  last  30  or  40  years. 
Among  these  is  the  fine  road  fVom  Dolgelly 
to  Bamottth,  and  the  one  ftom  Port  Aber- 
glaslyu  towards  Tany  Bwlch,  which,  from 
the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  the  scenery, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
rides  in  Wales.  The  manufiictures  of  Me- 
rionethshire are  chiefly  those  of  wool,  being 
occasioned  by  the  immense  number  of 
aheep  that  are  reared  here.  Strong  cloths, 
druggets,  flannels,  kerseymeres,  stockings, 
WdbUi  wigs,  &C.  are  made  at  different 
places. 

Merionethshire  appears  to  have  been 
known  to  the  Romans,  and  was  called  by 
them  Mervinia,  They  have  left  traces  bcs 
hind  them  in  several  ancient  fortifications ; 
and  numerous  coins  of  different  emperors 
have  been  found  in  various  places.  During 
the  Saxon  and  Norman  dynasties,  owing  to 
its  remote  situation,  little  occura  in  his^ry 
n^puding  it.  Population  in  1801,  Sd,500  ; 
in  1811,30,984. 

Families  engaged  in  trade  and 
manufiu^tuies,  .        .        .        1270 
in  agrionltore,  .        .    3619 
Number  of  houses,        .        6 1 70 

MsaiSHADSXK,  a  small  town  of  Switzer- 
land, in  the  canton  of  Schaffhausen,  5  miles 
N.  of  Schaflliausen. 

Meuxjah,  a  fillage  of  Algiers,  80  miles 
E.ofO»n. 

MirnxuNOBiTf  the  name  of  two  large  vil- 


lagesof  Germany,  in  Wirtembeig.  Popula* 
tionofeach  1100.  The  one  is  near  StuU 
gard ;  the  other  between  Geislingen  and 

Mbrlenheim,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian, 
province  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  district  of 
Spire.    Population  1900. 

Mebleaa,  a  small  but  fertile  island  in 
the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Corfu,  belonging  to  the  republic  of 
the  Seven  Islands. 

MsRLERAULT,  s  towu  of  Fraucc,  depart- 
ment of  the  Orne.  Population  1300.  18 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Alen9on. 

Mebmentau,  Mexicana,  or  Mentoit, 
a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  has  its  rise  in 
the  high  meadow  land  of  the  district  of 
Opclousas.  It  is  formed  by  the  junction 
of  the  four  streams.  Bayou  Plaquemine* 
Brule  Cane,  and  Nezpique,  and  the  Queue 
Tortue ;  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  200 
miles,  &lls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  about 
200  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Mississippi  In 
the  lower  psrt  of  its  course,  it  opens  into  a 
spacious  lake ;  and  before  its  exit  into  the 
sea  it  again  assumes  the  form  and  breadth 
of  a  small  river.    Long.  93.  3.  Vf, 

Me&nay,  a  village  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  La  Vienne,  with  1000  inhabit- 
ants. 

Mero,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  Peru,  and 
province  of  Plura,  one  of  the  two  which 
form  the  bay  of  Tumbez. 

Merrimack,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire.  The  roost 
northern  branch,  the  Peroigewasset,  rises 
from  the  White  Mountains  and  Moose- 
hillock,  and  after  a  southerly  'course  of 
about  70  miles,  is  joined  by  the  Win- 
nipiseogee  at  Sanbomtown,  and  then  takes 
the  name  of  Merrimack.  The  course  con- 
tinues southerly  about  80  miles,  as  the 
river  runs,  when  it  reaches  Msssachusettt 
line.  It  then  turns  to  the  east,  and  afWr  a 
course  of  about  60  miles,  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  below  Newbury  Port.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  200  tons  to  HaverhiU. 
By  means  of  this  river  and  the  Middlesex 
canal,  an  extensive  boat  navigation  is  open- 
ed between  Boston  and  the  state  of  New 
Hampshire,  as  far  aa  Concord.  The  prin- 
cipal falls  on  the  Merrimack,  around  which 
canals  sre  constructed,  ore  Ide  of  Hookset, 
Amoskeog,  and  Patucket. 

Meriiimack,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hillsborough  county.  New  Hamu* 
ahire,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Merrimaou 
Population  1048. 

MERaioT,  a  pariah  of  England,  in  So« 
merset,  2  miles  N.  from  Crewkeme.  Fo« 
pulation  1058. 

Merritch,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin« 
dostsn,  nrovipoe  of  Bcgapore,  situated  op 
the  braka  of  the  river  Kridma.  .  Before 
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the  Mahometan  inTasloa  of  tbia  ptrt  of 
India,  Merritch  was  the  capital  of  a  Hin- 
doo dynaaty,  but  id  modern  times  was  the 
KsideDce  ot'  the  Mahratta  chief  Pursemm 
Bow,  aod  is  a  place  of  conaiderahle  strength 
and  importance.  Long.  75.  £.  Lat.  10. 
66.  N. 

MEaav's  Islakb,  an  island  in  Hud- 
son's bay.  Long.  OS.  6.  W.  Lat.  «1« 
52.  N. 

MiaRYMBXTiKo  Bay,  a  h%j  of  the 
United  States,  in  Maine*  f(»ined  by  the 
jimetioD  of  the  rivers  Androscoggin  and 
Kenoebeck,  on  the  west  si^e  of  Woolwich, 
and  north  of  Bath,  18  miles  from  the  sea. 
Meisymbbtino  Bay,  a  bey  of  the 
United  States,  in  New  Hampshire,  extend- 
ing south-east  from  Winniplaeogee  lalie, 
5  miles  into  Alton. 

Mebs  Agolbta,  a  small  seaport  of 
Algiers,  6  miles  N.  W.  of  Tniss. 

Mebs  bl  KsBEBa,  or  Mazalquitbr,  a 
Ktport  of  Algiers,  called  formerly,  from 
its  great  extent,  Foriut  Magnus.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  17(15,  lost  by 
them  in  1708,  but  recovered  in  1739.  Jt 
is  defended  by  a  large,  but  not  very  strong 
ostk    6  miles  W.  of  Gran. 

McKSA,  EL,  a  village  of  Tunis,  18  miles 
N.E.  of  Tunis. 

IfsascR,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
trovince  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  near  Juliers. 
FoDulation  1700. 

Mebscr,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
^  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  at  the 
janction  of  the  small  rivers  Eiadben,  Ma- 
mers,  and  Elfe.  Population  1700.  8  miles 
N.  of  Luxemburg. 

Mebsb,  or  March,  one  of  the  three 
greater  divisions  of  Berwickshire,  which  is 
^^  termed  the  shire  of  Merse.  This 
district  is  more  fertile  than  the  other  two, 
<xcapying  that  part  which  extends  from 
tile  foot  of  the  Lammermuir  hills  on  the 
Berth,  to  the  Tweed. 

Mebsebubo,  one  of  the  new  divisions  or 
governments  of  the  Prussian  states,  contain-* 
ing  that  part  of  Pniasian  Saxony  which 
lies  to  the  sonth  of  AnhaTt,  and  to  the  east 
of  the  government  of  £rAirt.  The  river 
Unstnit  forms  port  of  its  western  boundary, 
h  consists  almost  entirely  of  cessions  maae 
by  Saxony  in  1815,  and  compriaes  the  chief 
part  of  the  old  electoral  circle  of  Saxony ; 
a  small  part  of  Thuringia ;  the  bishoprics 
and  chapter  lands  of  Meisebui^j  Naum- 
W,  and  ZdtB;  pan  of  the  duchy  of 
«a^ebnrg;  part  of  the  districts  of  Leip« 
"e  and  Meissen ;  with  the  eounties  of 
^sfeld  and  Stolbetg.  These  united  ter- 
ritories eompose  a  total  of  4000  squore 
loiles,  with  471,000  inhsbitants,  divided 
isto  17  districts,  or,  m  they  art  offitiatly 
temed,circk^ 


MjiBftmrno,  a  town  of  Pmssian  fioxaOTf 
the  capital  of  the  preceding  government  It 
stands  on  the  Baale,  15  miles  west  of 
Leipsie,  and  is  an  old  ftshioned  phce^ 
with  narrow  and  crooked  streets^  but 
is  clean  and  well  paved«  Its  most  re-i 
markable  buildings  are  the  eathedrali  whish 
has  a  fine  organ,  the  gymnasium,  which 
was  the  episcopal  school,  and  the  palace  of 
the  bishops  and  dukes.  Brewing  is  largely 
carried  on  heie.  Population  6800.  Long. 
18.0.  5.  JB.    Lat  51.  91.  S3.  N. 

Mebsxy,  an  island  of  Bngkmd,  in  Essex, 
of  an  oval  form,  separated  from  the  main- 
land by  a  strieam  that  runs  from  the  river 
Mersey  to  the  Blackwater.  It  contains  two 
parishes.  East  and  U^est  Mersey^  Popular* 
tion  of  the  fonner  853 ;  of  the  latter  6d7. 
9  miles  S.  from  Colchester>  and  50  from 
London. 

M  BBS  BY,  a  considerable  rivcar  of  Eng- 
land, which  rises  on  the  borders  of  Che- 
shire, Derbyshire,  and  Yorkshire,  runs 
westwards  by  Stockport  and  Warrington, 
divides  Cheshire  from  Lancashire,  and  re- 
ceiving numerous  aooessions  in  its  course, 
of  which  the  principal  are  the  Irwell  flt>m 
Manchester,  and  the  Weaver  from  Cheshire, 
spreads  out  into  a  wide  but  shallow  channel, 
and  faUs  into  the  wsatem  sea,  in  a  l&rgs 
estuary,  near  the  mouth  of  which  stands 
LiverpooL  It  is  navigable  up  to  the  Irwell. 
The  Mersey  affords  salmon,  and  is  annually 
visited  bv  shoals  of  smelts  called  sparlings, 
of  remarkable  size  and  flavour. 

Mbbsham,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Kent,  3  miles  8.  E.  from  AshforcL  ^Popu-* 
lation  685. 

Mbbtaicx,  a  small  island  of, Scotland, 
on  the  west  coast  of  Rosfr-shire^  in  Loch 
Broom* 

Mebthtb  Ttdvil,  a  market  town  of 
South  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan, 
situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Taaf^  9  mile* 
from  its  source.  It  was  fonnerly  a  small 
village,  hut  is  now  the  chief  town  of  Wales, 
and  the  seat  of  most  extensite  iron  works. 
It  is  very  irregukriy  built,  and  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  poof  atraggling  heap  of  eot« 
tages,  without  form  or  order,  or  any  con- 
nection of  streets:  The  market  plaoe  is  a 
miserable  dirty  plaee,  and  ill  adapted  to  the 
extent  of  buainess  there  oarriedoo.  The 
church  is  a  plain  modem  building.  There 
is  a  chapdi  of  ease,  and  meeling-lunisee 
of  different  descriptions ;  abe  a  theatre, 
and  two  reading  soeietieSi  About  two 
miles  from  the  town  is  a  momtain  coll* 
ed  die  Waun,  on  the  summit  of  which 
fairs  are  held,  at  a  very  ancient  market 
jdace^  where  the^e  are  some  csottagea  and  a 
public-house.  About  three  miles  north  of 
the  tow^,  Bete  the  Lesset  Taaf,  is  the  rerf 
ancient  caatk  oC  Morkds,  on  tlie  top  of  » 
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xnonntaiTi.    This  place  is  said  to  have  been 
the  seat  of  the  kings  of  Brecon,  and  was 
demolished    by    the   parliamentary    array 
in    the   17th  century.      Of   the  minerals 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
limestone  and  others  occur  in  abundance ; 
but  by  far  the  most  important  is  the  iron 
ore,  and  the  coal  to  extract  the  purer  metal. 
The  iron  works  are  four  in  number,  namely, 
the  Cyfarthfa  works  ;  the  Dowlais  works ; 
the  Penydarran  works ;  and  the  Plymouth 
works.    The  Cy^rthfii  works  are  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  grand,  and  employ  the 
greatest  number  of  men ;  the  last  account  of 
whom,  taken  about  12  months  sinc^  exceeded 
SOOO.    There  are  nine  blast  ftimaces,  blown 
by  four  very  powerful  and  superior  steam- 
engines,  making  an  average  quantity  of  iron 
per  week  exceeding  that  of  any  furnaces  in 
the  kingdom,  being  from  65  to  70  tons  per 
week  each  furnace,  the  whole  of  which, 
with  the  produce  of  other  furnaces  a  few 
miles  distant,  is  subsequently  converted  in- 
to bar  and  other  malleable  iron  at  this  work, 
by  machinery  of  the  most  superior  kind, 
driven  by  water  taken  into  levels,  some  dis- 
tance up  the  river  Taaf,  and  conveyed  by 
aqueducts  producing  very  considerable  falls 
vdien  arrived  at  the  site  of  the  works.   The 
quantity  of  iron  manufactured  at  the  four 
works  above  mentioned,  in  the  year  1818^ 
and  exported  to  London  and  other  places^ 
ttom  the  seaport  town  of  Caerdiff^  was  as 
follows  :— 

Cyfarthfa,      .       .       16,828  tons. 
Dowlais,        .       .       10,386 
Penydarran^      .      .     9,465 
Plymouth^      .       .       7,904 

44,588 
and  it  is  supposed  the  quantity  manufac- 
tured and  shipped  during  the  present  year 
will  be  at  least  one-fourth  more.  Merthyr 
has  a  market  twice  a  week,  on  Wednesday 
and  Saturday ;  but  the  latter  may  be  said 
to  be  the  only  regular  and  large  market  day. 
The  agriculture  of  the  immediate  environs 
of  Merthvr  is  of  late  years  arrived  at  a  very 
high  pitch  of  excellence ;  and  in  turnips, 
vetches,  and  all  other  crops,  can  be  said  to 
vie  with  the  most  fertile  districts ;  the  great 
number  of  hones  employed  in  the  different 
works,  enabUng  the  ironmasters,  who  are 
aU  very  oonaiaerable  fermers,  to  manure 
their  land  with  an  unsnaring  hand,  and  the 
great  consumption  of  nay  and  horse  food 
inducinff  them  to  cultivate  to  the  highest 
pitch  the  adjoining  lands.  Population 
S2,000.  16  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Caerphilly, 
21  N.  by  W.  of  Caerdiff,  and  175  W. 
of  London.  Long.  3.  20.  W.  Lat.  51. 
44.  N. 

MsRTivoEN,  a  village  of  Bavaria^  on  the 
Sehmatter,  with  1000  ixihabitants. 


*  Meetola,  an  ancient  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  on  the  Guauia- 
na.  llie  Guadiana  is  navigable  from  this 
town  downwards.  Population  3000.  524 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Beja.  Lcmg.  7.  31.  W. 
Lat.  :J7.  36.N. 

Merton,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ber« 
wickshire,  6  miles  in  length,  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  Tweed,  and  from  2  to  3 
in  breadth.     Population  614. 

Merton,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Surry,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Wandle.  It  has  of  late 
years  become  distinguished  for  its  calico 
manufactures  and  bleachfields.  The  bridge 
here,  over  the  river,  was  built  in  1633,  and 
unites  the  three  parishes  of  Wimbledon^ 
Mitcham,  and  Merton.  Here  Merton  col- 
lege was  first  erected  in  1974.  Population 
905.    7  miles  S.  of  London. 

Merton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  De- 
vonshire, 5  miles  S.  E.  fVom  Gieat  Tor« 
rington.     Population  676. 

Mertzweiler,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Lower  Alsace.     Population  1100. 

Merit,  a  town  of  France,  deportment 
of  the  Oise,  situated  on  the  Meru  river. 
Population  1400.  10  miles  S.  of  Chau- 
mont. 

Meru  Shah  Jehan,  a  city  of  Koras- 
san,  in  Persiaj  the  ancient  Antiochia,  capi- 
tal of  Margiana,  founded  by  Alexander  the 
Great.  It  was  one  of  ihc  four  imperial  cities 
of  Korassan,  and  the  capital  of  many  of 
the  Persian  sultans,  particularly  of  the 
Seljukian  dynasty.  It  was  then  surround- 
ed by  the  most  beautiful  gardens,  the  fruits 
of  which  were  accounted  superior  to  those 
of  any  other  place.  Alp  Arslun,  the  roost 
powerful  prince  of  his  time,  reignetl  here 
for  a  number  of  years,  in  aU  the  pomp  of 
oriental  magnificence.  About  90  vears  ago 
this  great  capital  was  taken  and  pillaged  by 
the  Uxbccks,  since  which  time  it  has  gra- 
dually declined,  and  ite  population  is  now 
reduced  to  3000.  It  is  governed  by  the 
brother  of  Hyder  Shah,  the  king  of  Bok- 
hara, and  his  territories  extend  several 
days  journey  round.  It  is  situated  on 
the  river  Murghab,  130  miles  N.£.  of 
Mesched. 

Mervaot,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  La  Vendee.  Population  1500  6  miles 
N.  of  Fontenay. 

Merud,  also  called  Amaravati#  a  town 
of  Hindostan,  province  of  Bejapore.  It  is 
an  extensive  place,'  and  is  indosed  with  a 
high  wall,  and  commanded  on  the  north 
side  by  a  citadel.  It  belongs  to  the  Mah- 
rattas.     Long.  74.  36.  E.  Lat  18.  15.  N. 

Mervillb,  a  well  built  town  of  Prance, 
department  of  the  North,  on  the  Lys.  Po- 
pulation 5300.     15  miles  W.  of  Lisle. 

Mery  sub  Seine,  a  town  of  France,  d«- 
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purtment  of  the  Aube,  on  the  Seine.    Po- 
pnLttion  1200.     15  miles  N.  W.  of  Troyes. 
Mebzbacu^  a  populous  town  of  Ger- 
many,   in  Saxony,  near  the  town  of  Co- 

McitziG,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province 
cf  the  Lower  Rhine,  11  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of 
Sarre- Louis.     Population  1850. 

Mesa,  a  sraali  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  on  the  coast  of  Dalmatia. 

Mksalongi,  a  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Livadla,  occupying  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Pylenus,  on  a  strip  of  land  pro- 
jecting into  the  gulf  of  Patras,  between 
Anatoliko  and  Lepanto..  70  miles  W.  by 
S.  of  Livadia. 

Mescala  Chrtstos,  a  large  village  of 
Abyssinia,  on  a  mountain  close  to  the  lake 
«f  £>cmb<». 


ture,  encircled  by  a  high  wall,  within  which 
it  is  death  for  an  infidel  to  pass.  The  dome 
is  light  and  el^nt,  and,  together  with  the 
tops  of  the  minarets,  was  gilded  by  order 
and  at  the  expence  of  Nadir  Shah.  The  town 
is  entirely  supported  by  the  constant  influx 
of  Persian  pilgrima  and  devotees,  who  re* 
gard  it  with  a  veneration  little  inferior  to 
Mecca.  The  environs  are  arid  and  barren, 
and  are  rendered  gloomy  by  the  number  ot 
graves  which  cover  them,  aa  persons  of  con- 
sequence are  brought  here  for  interment 
from  the  most  remote  p(»rt8  of  the  Persian 
empire.    90  miles  S.  of  Bagdad. 

Meschkoizar,  a  port  ofMazanderan,  in 
Persia,  on  the  coast  of  the  Caspian,  10  miles 
W.  ofAmul. 

Meschidabai),  a  village  of  Anatolia,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  «5  miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Ama* 


M ESC II ED,  a  city  of  Korassan,  capital  of  sieh 

the  Persian  part  of  that  province,  simated  Af  esciiie,  or  Mensheel,  a  town  of  Up- 

about  five  miles*  from  the  ancient  city  of  per  Egypt,  called  anciently  Ptolemah,  im- 

Tons.    Shah  Abbas  the  Great  raised  it  to  mediately  opposite  to  Achmim.   It  enjoys  a 


&  city  of  the  first  rank.  Five  of  its  twelve 
garters  are  now  in  ruins ;  nbtwithstanding 
which  it  still  contains  a  population  of 
50,000.  It  is  distinguished  by  a  very  splen- 
tlid  sepulchre,  in  which  repose  the  ashes  of 


considerable  trade,  as  the  barks  between 
Cairo  and  the  cataracts  usually  stop  there 
fbr  provisions,  which  are  cheaper,  and  the 
bazar  better  supplied,  than  is  common  ill 
Egypt.    There  are  olso  very  jfine  pigeon- 


the  Imam  Reza,  and  of  the  Caliph  Haroun    houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Al  Rasehid.  -  It  is  hence  considered 
throughout  Persia  as  a  holy  city.  The  ba- 
zar is  3  miles  in  length,  well  supplied  with 
fruits  and  vegetables,  produced  in  the  rich 
and  well  watered  plain  which  surrounds 
the  city.  Mesched  is  surrounded  with  a 
^roug  wall,  seven  miles  in  circumference. 


Mesh,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  seaeL 
Long.  131. 50.  B.  Lat.  6.  66.  N. 

Mesemma,  a  village  of  Fez,  inhabited  by 
Arabs. 

Mesen,  a  town  of  Euroiiean  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Archangel,  on  the  river 
Mt^eu.     It  is  the  chief  town  of  a  circle. 


The  houses  are  meanly  built,  and  the  ark,  "which  includes  the  dreary  region  of  Nova 
or  pabce,  is  unworthy  of  the  name.  It  is  ^'nibla.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  fish,  whale- 
governed  by  the  prince  Walee  Meerza,  one    -oiJ*  and  sea-<logs.     Population  2000.    138 


of  the  king  8  sons ;  and,  with  the  districts 
attached  to  it,  yields  a  considerable  revenue. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  with 
Bokhara,  Bulkh,  Candahar,  Yezd,  and  He- 
rat. Velvet  of  the  finest  quality  is  ma- 
nufiictured  here;  and  its  fur  pelisses  are 
much  esteemed.  Long.  57.  £.  Lat.  37. 
SS.  N. 

Mesched,  a  river  of  Korassan,  which 
passes  by  the  city  of  the  same  name,  and 
iSdls  into  the  Tedzen,  the  ancient  Ochvs. 

Mesched  Alt,  or  Ne jiff,  a  celebrated 
town  of  Irak  Arabi,  supposed  the  burial 
place  of  the  caliph  Ali.  It  was  founded  by 
Alocander,  whose  name  it  long  bore.  Af- 
terwards, under  that  of  Hira,  it  became  the 
capital  of  a  dynasty  of  Arabian  princes.  At 
a  later  period  it  was  governed  by  a  Christian 
fonily  till  639,  when  it  was  taken  by  Ca- 
led,  the  Saracen  general.  The  town  is  well 
Imilt,  defended  bv  a  good  wall,  deep  ditch, 
and  lofty  towers,  lately  renewed,  in  conse- 
mience  of  the  dreaded  attack  of  the  Wafaa- 
Dces.  Tlie  most  conspicuous  object  is  the 
tomb  and  mosque  of  Ali^  a  handsome  struc- 


miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Archangel,  and  SO  firom 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Mesen. 

Mesen,  a  large  river  of  Eiuropewi  Russia^ 
which  rifles  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, and,  afler  numerous  windings,  takes 
a  north-north-west  direction,  and  falls 
into  the  White  sea. 

Mesercan,  a  village  of  Khusistan,  In 
Persia,  36  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Suster. 

Meseritsch,  Great,  a  town  of  the 
Anstiian  States,  in  Moravia.  Population 
3*00.     56  miles  VV.  of  Ohnutz. 

Mksebitz,  or  MiENDZYRZEcz,atown  of 
Prussian  Poland^  on  the  borders  of  Silesia^ 
situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fruitful  district, 
between  the  Obra  and  the  Packlitz.  I\)pii- 
lation  3600.     66  miles  AV.  of  Posen. 

Mesebjern,  a  village  of  Algiers,  d  miles 
S.W.ofOran. 

Merhoppen  Creek,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  in  Pennsylfania,  which  runs 
aouth-west  into  the  Susquehannah,  about 
17  miles  above  Tunklunnock  creek. 

Meshta,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  pn 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile.  ,      *       • 
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Mbskoutiin  HAMMAK^thd  Ditme  given 
Co  0om0  renwrkable  baths  in  the  Algerine 
province  ot  Constantiniu  Jn  several  of 
these  the  wat^  is  so  intensely  hot  as  to  boil 
»n  egg  in  half  a  minute  |  and  this  water, 
partiallv  calcining  the  roeks  over  which  it 
flowsj  has  converted  them  into  figures, 
which  the  imagination  of  the  natives  has 
supposed  to  be  those  of  men,  women,  and 
animals.  Close  to  these  are  other  springs 
of  as  intense  a  coldness.  The  whole  are 
Anally  discharged  into  the  waters  of  the 
JSenatir  These  baths,  however,  are  not 
much  fVequented ;  and  there  are  only  a  few 
ruinous  houses  for  the  accommodation  of 
those  who  resort  to  them.  36  miles  £•  of 
Constantina, 

Mkslav,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
(the  Mavenne.  Population  ISOO.  IS  miles 
B.£.  of  Laval. 

Mbsola,  a  small  town  and  district  of  the 
Eccl^iastical  states,  in  the  Ferrarese,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Po  di  Goro.  30  miles 
E.N.E.  ofPerrara, 

MfSQuic,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  on  the 
^hore  of  the  lake  of  Chalco,  containing  19T 
families  of  Indians.  12  miles  8.  S.E.  of 
Chalco. 

Mesquiquejos,  a  poor  settlement  of  New 
0ranada,  in  South  America.  Lat.  9. 10.  N. 
Mesquital,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in 
the  intendancy  of  Guada)axara,  containing 
eoo  families  of  Spaniards,  mestizoes,  and 
mulattoes.  18  miles  N,£.  of  Ghiadalaxara.^^ 
It  is  the  name  of  several  other  insignificant 
settlements  in  Mexico. 

Messa,  a  town  in  the  southern  part  of 
Morocco,  on  the  river  Sua,  not  far  from 
its  junction  with  the  Atlantic.  It  is  con* 
inderable,  divided  into  three  parts,  and  8ur«- 
rounded  with  walls.  165  miles  S.W.  of 
Morocco. 

Messas,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  {^iret,  pear  the  Loire.  Population 
]^S00. 

Messcoah,  a  small  town  of  Algiers,  on 
the  wes^rp  frontier  of  the  province  of  Con-^ 
stantina^ 

Messsne,  fbrmerly  a  city  of  Greece,  in 
the  south-west  of  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
the  capital  or  chief  stronghold  of  Messenia, 
situated  at  the  fpot  of  Mount  Ithome,  ad<> 
jacent  to  a  river.  The  walls  nm  up  Mount 
Ithome  ar<in  fine  preservation,  and  inclose  a 
large  eixtent  of  ground,  '^^^s  ^  well  as  thp 
gates  and  other  remains,  consist  of  beautiful 
blocks,  and  are  doubUess  of  the  age  of  £pa- 
minondas,  by  means  of  whom  Messene  was 
rebuilt.  The  modem  village  of  Maurmati 
stands  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  ancient 
city.  25  miles  N.  £.  of  Navarin,  and  33 
W.N.W.  ofMisitnu 

Messina,  a  large  city  in  the  north-east 
v{  the  island  of  Sicily^  situated  on  a  strait 


called  fWym  it  the  Faro  di  Messifia.    The 
Faro  di  Messina  separates  Italjr  from  Cala- 
bria, and,  opposite  to  the  city,  is  only  from 
two  to  three  miles  wide.    Its  direction  is 
from  north  to  south,  and  the  town  of  Mes- 
sina runs  parallel  with  it,  forming  an  ob- 
long of  more  than  two  miles  in  length,  and 
.fVom  a  quarter  to  half  a  mile  in  breadth. 
Nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  tlian  the 
view  of  Messina  fVom  on  board  a  vessel  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile.    The  finest  part  of 
the  city  is  die  Marina,  a  long  line  of  buikU 
ings  facing  the  harbour,  and  runnins  paral* 
lei  with  it  for  more  than  a  mile.    A  broad 
quay  separates  it  from  the  water.    Thia 
stately  range  was  begun  by  the  Sicilian  go« 
vemment  so  long  ago  as  1623,  and  was  in- 
tersected by  19   openings,  leading  to  the 
same  number  of  small  streets,  each  entered 
by  a  gate.     The  buildings  of  the  Marina 
being  lofty,  suffered  much  by  the  earthquake 
of  1783 ;  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ruins,  and 
is  again  the  admiration  of  travellers.    Seve- 
ral lofty  and  rugged  mountains  rise  behind 
Messina,    beginning    almost  immediately 
from  the  beach.    The  town  forms  a  fine 
sweep  alonff  the  swelling  eminences,  and 
rises  in  graduation,  so  as  to  present  almost 
every  public  edifice  in  a  good  point  of  view. 
The  whiteness  of  the  buildings  forms  a 
beautiful  contrast  to  the  dark  green  of  the 
forests  behind,  while  the  lower  grounds  are 
strewed  with  pleasant  cottages  and  villages. 
The  town,  since  the  great  convulsion  in 
1783,  has  been  rebuilt  with  regularity  and 
elegance.    Several  of  the  streets  have  beeK 
widened,  and  the  houses,  thou^,  from  a 
dread  of  similar  accidents,  muai  less  loftv 
than  in  the  old  town,  are  in  general  buiU 
with  taste.    After  the  Marina,  the  princi-* 
pal  streets  are  the  Via  Nuova  and  St  Ferdi-t 
nand.    They  are  decorated  with  fountains. 
Statues,  and  other  objects  of  interest,  and 
are  intersected  by  a  number  of  small  streets 
crossing  at  right  angles.    The  inner  part  of 
the  town  was  formerly  dirt^,  but  is  now 
improved..    The  pavement  is  of  lava  cut 
into  flags  of  two  feet  square.    The  narrow- 
ness of  the  city  is  owing  to  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  tbe  high  grounds  behind.   From 
them,  and  firom  we  still  higher  mountaina 
at  a  distance,  proceed  two  rapid  streama, 
which  traverse  the  town,  and  are  confined 
by  stone  walls  to  prevent  their  overflowing 
after  heavy  rains. 

The  public  establishments  of  Messina 
consist  of  no  less  than  30  conventa  for  both 
sexes,  one  hoenital,  fopr  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation, six  asylums  for  the  poor,  and  twQ 
Monti  di  Fieta,  or  loan  banks.  The  con-» 
vents  are,  ip  general,  fine  buildings,  richly 
ornamented,  and  possessing  consicWrable  re^ 
venues*    The  hospital  is  supported  by  the 
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boosn,  Imt  great  abittei  eziflt  in  its  admi< 
nistntion.     Here  also  are  fbnr  libraries. 
Tbe  pqUic  prison  is  a  fine  stmctarc,  but 
the  interior  sbews  a  total  want  of  comfort 
«nd  conrenience.     Among  the  chnrchesy 
which^  great  and  smaU^  amount  to  nearly 
SO,  there  are  several  beaudfol  buildings, 
containing  a  number  of  admired  paintings. 
The  cathMtal  has  a  fine  Gothic  front,  and 
a  granite  pillar  which  supports  the  roof, 
supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Neptune.    The  royal  palace^ 
near  the  extremity  of  the  harbour^  tne  se- 
nate-house^ and  tne  episcopal  palace^  are  all 
buildings  of  interest.    Little  can  be  said  in 
fiivour  of  the  amusements  of  the  town ;  the 
theatre  is  in  every  respect  unworthy  of  so 
kige  a  population.  The  harbour  of  Messina 
is  the  finest  in  the  Mediterranean ;  it  con- 
sists of  a  bay,  which  has  the  city  along  its 
west  shore,  and  on  the  east  a  long  tongue 
•fland,  the  point  of  which  turns  inward, 
so  as  to  form  an  inlet  (a  quarter  of  a  mile 
■cross)  sufficiently  wide  fi>r   the  ingress 
of  fleets,   and  sufficiently  narrow  to  pro- 
tect the   inclosed   waters   from   the  agi- 
tatioD   of  the   sea.      The   circumference 
of  this  harbour  is  from  four  to  five  miles; 
its  depth  in  most  places  not  less  than  40 
ftthoms.  It  is  defended  by  a  strong  citadel, 
dtuated  on  the  projecting  tonsue  of  land. 
All  the  staple  commodities  of  me  island  are 
shipped  here.  In  particular,  the  Faro  wine, 
of  which  not  less  than  10,000  pipes  are  said 
to  be  ahipped  annually.    The  other  exports 
are  oil,  fniit,  corn,  and  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  the  island.     Silk  worms  have 
long  been  cultivated  with  success  in  the  vi- 
cinity ;  and  there  are  several  extensive  ma- 
nufactures of  silk  in  the  city,  which  supply 
a  large  proportion  of  its  exports  to  the  Le- 
vant and  other  places.    The  imports  into 
Messina  consist  chiefly  of  colonial  produce 
and  British  manufactures. 

Messina  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  known  not  only  to  the  Romans, 
but  to  the  Greeks.  It  is,  however,  most 
Temarkable  in  history  fbr  its  misfortunes. 
Of  these,  the  two  most  recent,  as  well  ss 
mdancholy,  were  the  plague  of  1743, 
and  the  earthquake  of  1783:  the  for- 
mer carried  off  more  than  half  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  latter,  although  it  destroyed  onlv 
a  few  hundred  lives,  produced  eflbcts  whicn 
the  dty  has  hardly  yet  surmounted.  In 
consequence  of  theie  calamities,  several  im- 
nranities  were  granted  to  the  inhabitants ; 
they  were  exempted  in  1783  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes,  &fr  a  period  of  25  years,  and 
their  harbour  was  declared  a  f^  port ;  that 
is,  a  port  for  the  deposit  of  all  goods,  free 
of  duty/ until  taken  out  for  consumption. 
Messina  had  the  farther  advantage  of  being 
Ibe  head-quarters  of  tbe  JBriUso  forces  in 


Sidly,  finr  several  years  prior  to  the  poaee 
of  18  ii.  Popuktion  88,000.  50  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Catania,  and  130  £.  of  Pa. 
lermo.  Long.  15.  48.  48.  £.  Lat.  88.  11. 
1S.N. 

MsssiNEs,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands^ 
in  the  province  of  West  Fknders.  Popi»« 
ktion  3800.    8  miles  S.  £.  of  Ypres. 

Messing,  a  perish  of  £ngknd,  in  Essex, 
4|  miles  S.  £.  from  Great  CoggeshalL  tom 
pulation  554. 

MxssDA,  a  village  of  Yemen,  in  Anbh^ 
40  miles  N.  of  Chamir. 

Mestizos,  Punta  dx,  a  point  of  the 
coast  of  the  province  of  Carthagena,  in  New 
Granada,  ana  one  of  those  which  fbrm  the 

Mestrx,  or  Ma  EST  BO,  a  town  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  in  the  Venetian  province  of 
Treviso,  situated  on  one  of  the  chief  inland 
roads leadingto  TyroL  Population  6000. 
14  miles  N.  £.  of  Psdua. 

Mesteb  Bat,  a  bay  in  the  north-east 
part  of  Newfoundland,  south  of  St  Julian, 
and  north  by  west  of  the  islsnds  Gros  and 
Belle. 

Mesuckak A  Lake,  a  lake  in  the  north 
part  of  North  America.  Long.  80.  W« 
Lat.  50.  10.  N. 

Mbsueaca,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra.  Population  9300.  25  miles  N.  £• 
of  Nicastro. 

Mbsubado,  a  considerable  river  of  West* 
em  Africa,  which  appears  to  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Kong,  and  fidls  into  the  At- 
lantic at  the  western  extremity  of  the  Grahi 
coast. — On  its  banks  is  situated  a  kingdom 
of  the  same  name,  the  boundaries  of  which 
are  very  uncertain.  It  is  fertile,  populous, 
and  well  cultivated,  and  contains  excellent 
wood  for  ship«buildinff.  The  capital,  or 
Kinsi^s  town,  is  situated  about  eignt  milei 
up  the  river* 

Mesurata,  a  seaport  of  Tripoli,  in  Afri« 
ca,  ci^ital  of  a  district.  Its  importance  it 
derived  firom  being  situated  upon  the  route 
which  is  usually  travelled  by  the  caravans 
between  Tripoh  and  Fezsan. 

Mesurier,  Poikt  le,  a  cape  on  the  west 
eoast  of  North  America,  so  named  by  Van- 
couver after  one  of  his  officers.  It  lies  at 
the  south  entrance  of  Prince  WiUiam's 
sound,  from  the  duke  of  Clarenoe's  strait. 
Long.  227.  58.  £.  Lat  58.  48.  N. 

Mesubibb,  Point  lb,  a  cape  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Kay's  isknd,  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean.  Long.  216.  4.  £•  Lat» 
60.  3.  N. 

Mesubil,  a  village  on  the  peninsula  of 
Caboceiro,  immediately  opposite  to  Mosam* 
bique,  in  Eastern  Africa.  It  contains  the 
country  houses  of  the  governor,  and  of 
many  of  the  more  opulent  inhaMtonts  of 
Mosamhique, 
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Mkszczovsk,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Kaluga.  Popu- 
lattoii  1600.    56  miles  W.  of  Kaluga. 

Met  A,  a  large  and  abundant  river  of 
Kew  Granada,  in  South  America,  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  mountain  ridge  oppoaite 
to  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  and  flowing  through 
the  province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 
and  the  district  of  Casanare,  it  receives 
many  other  large  rivers;  and  being  swoln 
to  all  iinmeni^c  size,  falls  into  the  l)rinpco, 
about  450  miles  from  its  source,  in  Long. 
C7  45.  W.  Lat.  6.  10.  30.  N.  It  receives 
the  Pachiquiaro,  the  Upia,  the  Cravo,  and 
the  Pauco,  in  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  and 
the  Ariporo,  the  Chire,  and  the  Casanare, 
in  the  province  or  district  of  Casanare.  It 
also  receives  several  smaller  streams  in  the 
province  of  Varinas.  Before  entering  the 
Orinoco  it  forms  such  a  smooth  body  of 
water,  that  its  current  is  scarce  perceptible ; 
and  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
rivers  that  are  received  into  the  Orinoco, 
from  the  silence  with  which  it  forms  the 
junction.  Its  banks  are  chiefly  inhabited 
by  Indians,  who  have  an  inveterate  aver* 
sion  both  to  industry  and  civilisation.  In 
the  'province  of  Juan  de  los  Llanos,  the 
missionary  villages  are  pumerous  on  both 
banks  of  the  stream. 

Met  ATI,  a  river  of  Terra  Firma,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  which  enters  the  river 
Atrato  near  its  rbouth. 

Metawamkeao,  the  north-east  branch  of 
the  river  Penobscot,  in  the  state  of  Maine. 
It  approaches  within  three  miles  of  the  St 
Croix,  and  is  navigable  for  lai^  boats. 

Metaya,  a  small  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca, which  fklU  into  the  Orinoco,  not  flur 
above  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Meta. 

Metchtcot,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Long. 
88.  iiO,  W.  Lat.  50.  92.  N. 

Metchigamias,  a  lake  of  Louisiana, 
formed  by  the  expansion  of  the  river  St 
Francis,  previous  to  its  junction  with  the 
Mississippi. 

Metelar,  one  of  the  Laccadive  islands, 
in  the  Indian  sea.  Long.  7S.  25.  £.  Lat. 
12.  18.  N. 

Metelen,  a  town  of  Pmssian  Westpha- 
lia, in  the  government  of  Munster,  on  the 
Vcchta.  Population  leoo.  21  miles VV.N.W. 
of  Munster. 

Meteun.  See  MytiJetu. 
Metepec,  a  town  of  Mexico,  and  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  Its  inha* 
hitants  consist  of  62  families  of  Spaniards 
and  mestizoes,  and  nearly  900  Indians.  33 
miles  S.  W.  of  Mexico.  Long.  99.  20.  W. 
Lat.  19.  20.  N. 

Mete  REN,  a  large  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  North.    Population  1 600. 

Meteta,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
province  of  San  Juan  de  loa  Llanos.    It 


rises  between  the  viveis  Meta  and  Doob, 
and  running  east,  enters  the  Orinoco. 

Methehi>gham,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Lincolnshire,  10  i  miles  N.  by  W,  from 
Sleaford.    Population  601. 

Met  11  ILL,  a  small  seaport  of  Scodcnd, 
in  the  fritli  of  Forth,  i^ith  an  exoelleni 
harbour,  which  was  cboaked  by  a  stonn,  in 
1803,  breaking  down  the  east  pier.  It  \m 
since  been  repaired.  PopuhUiou  38S.  1 
mile  W.  of  Leven. 

Methley,  a  parish  of  Englancl,  Wt^t 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  N.  E.  by  N. 
from  Wakefield.    Population  1365. 

Mbtmlick,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  6  miles  long,  and  5  brood. 
Population  12i0. 

Met  HO,  or  Wabey,  a  small  anrl  inde« 
pendent  mountainous  country  of  Central 
Africa,  to  the  west  of  Darfur. 

Methven,  a  parish  of  Scx>tlan(l,  in 
Perthshire,  5  miles  long,  and  3  or  4  brosd. 
Population  2653. 

Methven,  a  village  in  the  above  parish, 
6  miles  west  of  Perth.'  The  inhabitanu 
are  principally  weavers. 

Methven,  a«mall  river  of  Scotland,  iu 
the  county  of  Lanark,  which  falls  into  the 
Clyde. 

Methuen,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts,  oa 
the  Maremeg  or  Merrimack. 

Metuwolo,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Norfolk,  celebrated  for  its  rabbit  wamo. 
Population  942.  4  miles  S.  S.  £.  from  Stolie 
Fory. 

Mbthys  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica. Loi^.  110.  W.  Lat.  63,  30.  N. 

Metimcus,  two  islands  of  United  Ame* 
rica,  near  the  coast  of  Maine.  Long.  68.  U^ 
W.  Lat.  43.  50.  N. 

Metrahenny,  or  Miniet  Rahike,  a 
small  town  of  Upper  Egypt,  6  miles  S.  of 
Gizeh. 

Metre,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire.  Population  12Ui'. 
6  miles  N.  W.  of  Tours. 

Metro poli,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  island  of  Candia,  on  the  site  of  ihe 
ancient  Gortyna,  of  which  many  vestiges 
remain.  22  miles  S.  of  the  town  of  Candia. 
Mettaga,  a  town  of  Greece,  in  the  in- 
terior of  the  Morea,  situated  between  Or- 
chomenos  €Dd  Carstena.  Population  600. 
13  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Tripolizza. 

Mettuah,  an  extensive  plain  in  the 
territory  of  Algiers,  immediately  behind 
the  city.  Its  fertility  and  beauty  alratvt 
exceed  description.  Flax,  alkenna,  roots 
potherbs^  rice,  fruit,  and  grain  of  every 
description,  are  produced  in  the  highest 
perfection. 

Mettinoen,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  4  miles 
8.  E.  ofNordlingen. 
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McTTivici  Islanh,  an  island  of  the 
Atiiooc  oeon,  near  the  coast  of  Maine. 
U)'ll^  6&  69.  \\\  Lat.  43.  51.  N. 

Mlttskcoube,  a  small  island,  orperfo* 
':t<:d  rock,  near  the  ooast  of  Algiers^  6  miles 
S'.  of'Boujfiah. 
MfTiiLES.  See  Muiuales. 
Mlfvay  HAaBouH,  a  bay  on  the  south 
HU£t  of  Nova  Scotia.  Long.  64.  30.  W. 
Lit  Ik  lu.  N. 

Msf  2,  a  large  fortified  town  in  the  north* 
ai  of  Frtnce>  in  Lorraine,  the  capital 
rt  liie  depirtment  of  the  Moselle.  It  is 
Eiu»t:?d  at  the  confluence  of  the  Seille  and 
Uofielie,  ptftly  on  an  eminence,  and  partly 
B  a  faoltoir.  As  a  military  depot,  it  is  ac- 
wiuted  one  of  the  prindpal  in  France,  be» 
13;  suznmnded  by  ramparts,  and  defended 
t>T3  grctt  Domber  of  bastions,  and  other 
rtrks,  pirtly  of  ancient  construction,  but 
nns^erabiy  augmented  and  improved  by 
Ikfilie,  Vauban,  and  othar  eminent  engi- 
iiccxi.  The  old  citadel,  on  the  west  side  of 
Lt  t0«D,  is  now  in  ruins,  and  replaced  by 
i  tisn,  dtuated  at  the  opposite  extremity  of 
the  to«a,  called  the  Fort  de  Sainte  Croix. 
The  TTen  likewise  wld  to  the  strength  of 
Men.  The  Moselle  flows  along  its  north* 
Tesi  Hk  in  two  parallel  channels.  The 
»paa  between  them  is  occupied  by  a  part 
(d»Qt  ofDe-third)  of  the  town.  The  Stulle, 
I  mach  less  considerable  stream,  flows 
tbnrjgh  the  south-eaat  quarter.  'I'he  cir- 
raiLt'erenoe  of  the  whole  town  and  fortiflf- 
ativfls  together,  is  between  three  and  four 
iiu«.  The  breadth  of  Mctz  is  nearly  equal 
to  \\\  length,  so  tliat  its  form  is  compact, 
» u;;!!  by  no  means  a  regular  square.  Two 
(pimers,  ^iz.  the  east  and  north,  arc  insu- 
uuid  by  intersections  of  the  rivers :  the  lat- 
trr  ixt  bordered  in  some  parts  with  quays, 
acd  oossed  by  a  number  of  small  bridges. 
Sroe  of  the  streets  of  Metz  are  tolerably 
ti'Jght  and  wide ;  but  laid  out,  as  in  other 
oU  towns,  on  no  aniform  plan.  The  case 
is  the  saine  in  regard  to  the  houses.  The 
poblic  squares  are  small :  the  principal  are 
t^  fiact  iArmes,  near  the  centre  of  the 
(0vn,  the  Piace  de  la  Comedie,  on  a  spot 
u^akted  by  the  Moselle,  and  the  Fiace 
yi^lk,  OD  the  ramparts.  The  esplanade 
i^  a  fine  walk,  planted  with  trees,  and  sepa* 
luting  the  town  tVom  the  old  citadel. 

Metz,  from  having  been  the  seat  of  a 
Mi^nient,  a  military  governor,  an  intend- 
at,  and  other  great  officers,  contains  seve- 
ral good  pnUic  buildings.  The  governor's 
r»d«nce,  situated  on  the  esplanade  to  the 
f-A  of  the  dtadel,  is  a  fine  edifice :  in  front 
«'  it,  a  square,  planted  with  trees,  extends 
to  the  river,  where  it  is  terminated  by  a  ter- 
n£e>  The  cathedral,  situated  almost  in 
^  cMtre  of  the  town,  and  forming  one  of 
ue  sidei  of  the  small  square  called  the 


Place  d'Armes,  is  likewise  admired,  partif 
cularly  for  its  antiquity,^  having,  it  is  said, 
existed  so  far  back  as  the  9th  century.  The 
other  public  buildings  are  the  theatre,  the 
hotel  de  inlle,  the  residence  of  the  intend- 
ant,  the  hospitals,  and  a  number  of  churches 
and  'religious  houses.  ITere  are  likewise 
extensive  barracks.  For  education,  the 
chief  establishments  are  a  college  royal,  or 
provincial  school ;  and  an  artillery  and  engi- 
neer's school.  The  public  library  is  said 
to  contain  60,000  volumes. 

The  manufactures  of  Metz  are  various, 
comprising  cotton,  linen,  muslin,  gauze, 
fustian,  chintz,  calico,  and  dificrent  kinds 
of  woollens ;  here  also  are  made  for  sale 
the  very  diiferent  articles  of  starch,  hair- 
pMowder,  artificial  flowers,  sweatmeats  and 
liqueurs.  The  leather  trade  employs  no 
less  than  34  tanning  yards ;  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood aflbrds  the  means  of  a  traffic  in 
com,  wine,  brandy,  and  vinegar.  The 
fruit  trees  of  Metz  are  sent  in  quantities 
to  the  countries  on  the  Rhine  and  Main^. 
The  horses  reared  in  the  pastures  of  Lor- 
raine are  sold  here  in  numbers.  This  traflic 
is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  the  Jews,  who 
are  numerous  in  this  town,  and  occupy  a 
separate  quarter. 

Metz  was  known  to  the  Romans  by  the 
name  of  Diroduntm,  In  the  0th  century 
it  became  the  metropolis  of  the  kingdom 
of  Austrasia ;  and,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
a  free  city  of  the  empire.  It  lotig  formed 
a  subject  of  contention  l)etween  France  and 
Germany ;  and,  in  1552,  l)eing  threatened 
by  the  cmi^ror  Charles  V.,  the  king  of 
France  declared  himself  its  protector,  and 
placed  in  it  a  garrison  under  the  famous 
duke  of  Guise.  A  siege  took  place ;  the 
defence  was  conducted  with  skill  and  cou- 
rage ;  and  after  reiterateil  attempts,  the  Ger- 
mans, numerous  as  they  were,  were  obliged 
to  retire.  Metz  now  continued  under  the 
protection  of  France,  and  was  finally  ceded 
to  that  power  at  the  peftce  of  Westphalia  in 
1 648.  1 1  has  thus  long  been  a  place  of  im- 
portance; at  present  its  population  exceeds 
41,000.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  departmental 
administration,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
9(>  miles  W.N.W.  of  Strasburg,  and  '<J10 
E.  by  N.  of  Paris.  Long.  6.  10.  30.  E. 
Lat.  49.  7. 10.  N. 

Metzenseifen,  Upper  and  LowKn,  two 
neighbouring  towns  in  the  north-east  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Aba-Ujvar,  16 
miles  south  of  Kapsdorf.  Upper  Metzen- 
seifen  has  1600  inhabitants,  but  the  lower 
town  has  3100.  They  are  very  industrious ; 
the  men  cut  flints,  make  iron  tOols,  and  rude 
agricultural  instruments.  , 

Mevagessv,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  6  miles  E.  by  N.  fruku  Trego- 
ney.    Population  t^2^. 
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Meddon,  a  Bmall  town,  ov  rather  viU 
lage  of  France,  6  miles  south-west  of  Paris. 
It  has  a  magnificent  palace  and  park  be- 
longing to  the  kinx>  situated  on  an  eminence 
near  the  Seine,    ropulation  2200. 

Meulan,  a  town  of  France,  denartment 
of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  situated  on  the  Seine, 
over  which  there  is  a  stone  bridge  of  21 
arches.  Population  2100.  28  miles  N.W. 
of  Paris. 

Meulebeek,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  situated 
in  a  fertile  and  populous  quarter.  Popu- 
lation, including  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
7000.     14  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Bruges. 

Meules,  a  village  of  France,  in  Norman- 
dy.   Population  1300. 

Meun,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Loiret,  on  the  Loire.  It  has  noanufac- 
tures  of  leather  and  paper;  also  a  consider- 
able tiafBc  in  wine.  Population  iSOO.  14 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Orleans. 

Meun,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Baltic    Long.  13. 15.  £.  Lat.  55.  N. 

Meurs,  a  petty  principality .  or  domain 
of  the  Prussian  states.  It  has  a  superficial 
extent  of  126  square  miles,  and  about 
28,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Calvinists. 

Meurs,  the  chief  place  of  the  preceding 
district.  Population 2200.  16  miles  N.N.W. 
ofDusseldor^ 

Meuesault,  a  town  of  France,  in  Bur- 
gundy^ 4  miles  S.  W.  of  Beaune. 

Meurthe,  a  department  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  composed  of  a  part  of  Lor- 
raine, and  bounded  by  the  departments  of 
the  Moselle,  the  Vosges,  and  the  Meuse, 
Its  population  in  1816  was  365,500;  its 
superficial  extent  2500  square  miles,  most 
part  of  which  is  covered  with  hills,  rugged 
▼allies,  and  forests.  It  is  watered  by  the 
Moselle,  the  Seille,  the  Meurthe,  the  Mor- 
tagne,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams. 
Its  soil. is  in  general  productive;  its  cli- 
mate, though,  from  the  elevation  of  the 
ground,  less  mild  than  that  of  some  of  the 
surrounding  provinces,  is  temperate  and 
healthy.  The  productions  are  corn,  flax, 
hemp,  rap&pseed,  hops,  fruit,  and  wine: 
timber  also  is  exported  in  quantities.  Til- 
lage is  in  a  backward  state ;  but  the  rearing 
of  cattle  is  carried  on  wiUi  great  success. 
{Salt  is  procured  from  eight  great  saltworks, 
to  the  amount  of  nearly  40,000  tons  annu- 
ally, and  yielda  a  considerable  revenue  to 
government.  Manufactures,  as  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent,  are  carried  on  leas 
^or  export  than  for  home  consumption. 
This  department  is  divided  into  five  arron- 
dissements,  viz.  Nancy  (the  capital),  Toul, 
Chateau-Salins,  Sorrebourg,  and  Luneville. 

Meurthe,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises 
^mong  the  Vo^es  mountains,  and  falls  into 
ii»e  Aiooelle  to  fhe  nor(h»we8t  of  Nancy. 


McusB,  or  Maess,  a  deptrtmeDt  in  tha 
north-east  of  France,  including  the  fbnner 
duchy  of  Bar,  and  the  bishopric  of  Vodun, 
and  bounded  by  the  grand  duchy  of  Lux- 
emburg, and  the  departments  of  the  Moselle^ 
the  Vosges,  the  Mame,  and  the  Ardennes. 
Its  population  is  5285,000;  its  superficial 
extent  2500  square  miles.  The  snrfaoe  is 
hilly;  the  soil  hard  and  stony  in  the 
north ;  in  the  soutli,  tolerably  rartile ;  the 
climate  inclined  to  cold,  but  healthy  and 
sufficiently  favourable  to  vegetation.  The 
products  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  rape-seed, 
wine,  and  fruit  The  quantity  of  coni 
raised  is  not  large,  and  the  wine  is  of  in- 
ferior quality ;  but  here,  as  in  the  adjoin- 
ing department  of  the  Meurthe,  the  rearing 
of  cattle  is  prosecuted  with  success.  The 
manufactures  of  the  department  consist 
chiefly  of  linen,  woollens,  and  hardware.  It 
is  divided  into  four  arrondissements,  via. 
Bar  sur  Omain  (the  capital),  Commercy, 
Montmedy,  and  Verdun. 

Meux,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Oise,  near  the  river  Qiae.  Population 
1500. 

Mew  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  south  of  cape 
Cameron.  They  are  surrounded  with  rocks, 
and  are  very  dangerous  in  hard  gales  from 
the  north. 

Mewan's,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  1  mile  from  St  Austle.  Popu- 
lation 626. 

Mewe,  or  Gnibw,  a  town  of  WeU 
Prussia,  on  the  Vistula.  Population  SI 00. 
Long.  18.  40.  17.  £.   Lat.  63.  50. 13.  N. 

Mewstone,  a  high  bold  rock  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  5  leagues  to  the  south* 
east  of  the  south-west  cape  of  Van  Die- 
men's  Land.  Long.  146. 24.  £.  Lat.  43.46.  S. 

Mexbo ROUGH,  a  parish  of  Ei^jland, 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  6  miles  M.N  £. 
fi^m  Rothcrham. 

Mexicaltzinco,  the  capital  of  a  pvo- 
vince  of  the  same  name  in  Mexico,  beauti- 
iully  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  6  mika 
S.£.  of  Mexico.  Population  61  familiea 
of  Indians. — There  are  other  settlements 
of  the  same  name. 

Mextcana.    See  Mermentaum 

MEXICO,  or  NEW  SPAIN,  generaUy 
designates  that  vast  extent  of  country  over 
whidi  the  jurisdiction  of  the  viceroy  of 
Mexico  extends,  and  of  which\the  parailelB 
of  the  38th  and  10th  degree^  of  latitude 
may  be  considered  as  the  northern  and 
southern  limits ;  while  on  the  west  it  is 
washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  on  the  east  by 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  the  south-east 
by  uke  Atlantic  ocean.  The  limits  whidi 
ought  to  be  assigned  to  Mexico  on  the 
uprth  and  east,  are  not  aocurttdy  dcfti* 
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ed*    Tke  Spaninda  formerly  claimed  the 
whole  country,  even  to  its  moat  northern 
limit;  bat  t)ieir  pretenaions  are  evident- 
Ij  chimerical.    The    Russians    have    es- 
tablished   colonies   on    the   peninsula   of 
Alaska,  and  the  inhabitanU  of  the  United 
{States  carry  their  civilisation  towards  the 
Missouri.    They   gradually  approach  the 
eoast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  to  wnich  the  Air 
trade  invites  them ;  and  the  period  seems 
mot  far  distant,  when,  from  the  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  dvilisation,  the  boundaries  of  New 
Sifain  will  join  those  of  the  Russian  era- 
|Mre,  and  the  great  confederation  of  Ameri- 
eau  republics.    At  present  the  Mexican  go- 
vermnent  extends  no  farther  along  the  west- 
ern coast  than  the  mission  of  St  Francis,  to 
the  souUi  of  Cape  Mendocin,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Taos  in  New  Mexico.    The  boun- 
dtfies  of  the  intendancy  of  San  Louis  Po- 
tosi,  which  to  the  east  border  on  Lcuisia* 
na,  are  not  well  defined.    The  Americans 
confine  them  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio 
del  Norte,  while  the  Spaniards  compre- 
hend, under  the  denomination  df  the  pro- 
vince of  Texas,  the   savannahs   or  mea- 
dows which  extend  to  tlie  Rio  Mexicano,  to 
the  east  of  the  Rio  l^bina.    Among  the 
Spanish  colonies,  Mexico  occupies  undoubt- 
euly  the  first  rank,  on  account  both  of  its 
territorial  wealth,  and  of  its  favourable  po- 
aition  for  commerce  with  Europe  and  Asia. 
Agriculture  has  no  doubt,  in  many  of  its 
branches,  arrived  at  greater  perfection  in 
those  parts  of  Spanish  America  where  there 
are  no  mines  to  divert  the  industry  of  the 
inhabitants  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil ; 
but,  in  a  general  comparison,  the  great  po- 
pulation of  Mexico,  the  number  of  consi- 
derable cities  which  it  containa,  and  the 
enormous  value  of  its  metallic  produce,  cer- 
tainly entitle  it  to  the  pre-eminence  over  all 
the  other  Spanish  colonies. 

Before  the  introduction  of  the  new  adrni* 
nistration  of  the  country  in  1776,  Mexico, 
or  New  Spain,  viras  divided  in  the  following 
manner :-— 1st,  The  kingdom  of  Mexico. 
9d,  The  kingdom  of  NewGalicia.  3d,  The 
new  kingdom  of  Leon.  4th,  The  colony 
of  New  Santander.  5th,  The  province  of 
Texas.  6th,  The  province  of  Cohahuila. 
7th,  The  province  of  New  Biscay.  8th,  The 
province  of  Sonora.  9th,  The  province  of 
Mexico.  10th,  The  Califomias.  These 
ancient  divisions  are  still  frequently  used 
im  the  country.  In  its  nresent  state.  New 
Spain  is  divided  into  twelve  iiitendancies,  to 
whidi  must  be  added  three  other  districts 
st  a  great  distance  from  the  capital,  which 
have  preserved  the  sirpple  denomination  of 
provinces.  Ist,  Theprovince  of  New  Mexico, 
aUmg  the  paradlel  of  the  Rio  del  Norte,  to 
the  north  of  the  parallel  of  31^.  Sd,  The 
nte^l^c^  pf  New  Biscay.    3d,  The  pro* 


vinoe  of  New  California.  4th,  The  pro- 
vince of  Old  California.  5th,  The  intendancy 
of  Sonora.  6th,  San  Louis  Potosi.  7di,  Of 
Zacatecas.  8th,  Of  Guadalaxara.  9lh,  Of 
Guanaxuato.  10th,  Of  Valladoh'd,  or  Me- 
choacan.  11th,  Of  Mexico.  12th,  Of  Pue- 
bUu  13th,  Of  Vera  Crus.  14th,  OfOaxaca. 
15th,  Of  Merida.  About  one  half  of  Mex- 
ico is  situated  under  the  burning  sky  of  the 
tropics,  while  the  other  half  lies  within  the 
temperate  zone.  But  it  is  well  known  that 
the  effect  of  the  proximity  of  a  country  to 
the  equator  on  its  climate,  is  modifiea  by 
another  cause,  namely  the  height  to  wbicn 
it  rises  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  One  re- 
markable peculiarity  of  the  American  con« 
tinent  is  iu  general  and  prodigious  eleva- 
tion. Nor  does  the  land  rise  merely  in 
mountainous  ridges;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  been  estimated  that  about  three-fifUis 
of  the  viceroyalty  of  New  MexlcQ  is 
spread  out  in  extensive  plains  of  from 
6000  to  8000  feet  in  height.  Those  plains 
have  been  usually  distinguished,  from  their 
uniform  elevation,  by  the  denomination  of 
Table  land.  It  is  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, that  thouffh  the  country  lies  with- 
in the  limits  of  the  torrid  zone,  it  enjoys 
rather  a  cold  and  temperate,  than  a  burn- 
ing climate.  The  whole  interior  of  the  vice- 
royalty,  especially  those  countries  formerly 
known  under  the  appellation  of  Anahuae 
and  Mechoacan,  probably  even  all  New 
Biscay,  form  an  immense  ulain,  elevated 
from  about  6561,  to  8200  reet  above  the 
level  of  the  neighbouring  seas,  which  is 
equal  to  the  height  of  Mount  Cenis,  St 
Gothard,  or  the  great  St  Bernard.  In  the 
southern  hemisphere,  as  in  the  kingdom  of 
Quito,  or  in  the  provinces  of  New  Granada 
and  Peru,  the  chain  of  the  Andes  is  every- 
where torn  and  interrupted  by  crevices  and 
deep  vallies,  which  prevent  all  travelling, 
except  on  horseback  or  on  foot ;  and  the 
plains  do  not  generally  exceed  40  square 
leagues  in  extent.  Those  plains  being  of  dif- 
ficult access,  and  sepuratea  from  one  anotheir 
by  deep  vallies,  present  great  obstacles  to  the 
transport  of  goods,  and  to  internal  commercCf 
Rais^  up  on  insulated  summits,  they  form 
as  it  were  small  islands  in  the  middle  of  the 
aerial  ocean.  Those  who  inhabit  these 
frozen  plains  remain  concentrated  there, 
and  dread  to  descend  into  the  neighbouring 
regions,  where  a  suffbcating  heat  prevails, 
prejudicial  to  the  primitive  inhabitants  of 
the  higher  Andes.  In  Mexico,  however, 
the  soil  assumes  a  di^reut  aspect.  Exten- 
sive plains  of  the  most  uniform  surface  are 
so  approximated,  that  they  form  but  one 
single  plain  on  the  lengthened  ridge  of  the 
Cordillera;  such  i?.  the  plain  which  run^ 
from  the  18th  to  the  40tli  degrees  of  north 
)4titu4e.    }ts  length  is  e^ual  to  ^e  distanpe 
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heit'g  thermometer;  that  ig,  about  U*  « 
16°  greater  than  the  iriean  heat  of  Naples 
Those  fertile  countries  which  the  nations 
distinguish  by  the  appellation  of  the  Siemu 
Calientes,  or  the  warm  regions^  produce  in 
abundance  sugar,  indigo, cotton,  and  bananas 
But  the  climate,  more  especially  in  popo* 
lous  cities,  is  exceedingly  fatal  to  Euro- 
peans, who,  not  seasoned  to  it,  arc  liable 


from  Lyons  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer.  This 
extraordinary  plain  appears  to  decline  in- 
sensibly towards  the  north.  No  measure- 
ment has  indeed  been  made  in  New  Spain, 
beyond  the  city  of  Durango ;  but  all  tra- 
irellcrs  observe,  that  the  ground  lowers  vi- 
sibly towards  Mexico  and  the  sources 
of  the  Kio  Colorado.  Towards  the  west, 
the  descent  from  the   table  land  is  much 

more  steep  than  towards  the  east.  Taking  to  be  seized  with  the  yellow  fcvCT,  knoi^"  b5^ 
our  direction  from  Mexico,  the  capital,  the  name  of  black  vomiting,  when  thcT 
which  is  situated  at  nearly  an  equal  dis-  first  visit  the  country.  The  western  dcclU 
tance  from  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  vity  of  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico,  and  the 
towards  the  east,  in  the  road  to  Vera  Cruz,  shores  of  the  South  sea,  from  A^polco  ta 
the  road  advances  60  leagues  before  a  single  the  ports  of  Colima  and  San  Bias  '  he  verv 
Talley  occurs  of  which  the  bottom  is  leas  unhealthy.  The  port  of  Acapillco,  more 
than  3280  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  especially,  and  the  vallies  of  Papaiaw  and 
In  the  opposite  direction  fVoin  Mexico  to  Peregrino,  are  among  the  hottest^md  most 
Acapulco,  towards  the  Pacific  ocean,  the  unhealthy  places  of  the  earth  Vera  Cnii 
road  descends  the  same  space  in  less  than  is  also  visited  periodically  by  the  veUow 
17  leagues.  The  eastern  declivity  of  the  fever;  and  in^mittent  fWefa  previil  aD 
r^«.,i.ii«,«  .„  «,  ™,i„. -.^  „«,*.*^    *K-*    idong  the  coast  from  Alvarado  to  Tamiagua, 


Cordillera  is  so  regular  and  \iniform,  that 
when  once  the  traveller  begins  to  descend 
i)rom  the  great  central  plain,  he  continues 
the  descent  until  he  arrives  at  the  eastern 
coast.    The  western  coast  is  furrowed  by 


Tampico,  and  even  to  the  pkins  of  New 
Santander.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  New 
Spain,  the  great  heats  are  indeed  occasion- 
wly  interrupted  by  the  cold  and  impetuous 


four  very  remarkable  oblong  vallies,  of  winds  which,  from  October  to  March 
which  the  respective  heights  above  the  level  blow  from  Hudson's  bay  to  such  a  deirro^' 
of  the  sea  are  3917,    1685,  557,  and  518    that  at  Havannah  the  cinUgrade  the^ 

meter  descends  to  0*  equal  to  32^  Fahren«  . 


feet    The  road  to  Asia  fVom  Mexico  difiers 


there  is  a  continual  ascent  and  descent,  and 
every  instant  the  traveller  arrives  from  a 
cold  climate,  to  regions  excessively  hot. 
On  the  contrary,  of  the  84  leagues  from  the 
4:apital  to  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  the  greater 
part  belongs  to  die  vast  plain  of  Anahuac. 
The  rest  of  the  road  is  a  continued  and  la- 
borious descent,  and  it  is  the  difficulty  of 


On  the  declivity  of  the  Andes,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  from  3936  to  4920  feet,  there 
reigns  perpetually  a  soft  spring  tempera- 
ture, which  never  varies  more  than  seven 
or  nine  degrees.  The  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold  are  there  equally  unknown;  the 
mean  heat  of  the  whole  year  beinc  from 
68*^  to  70°.      The  natives  give  to  this  re^ 


this  descent  which  raises  the  carnage  of  gion  the  appelktion  of  Temperate.     Such 

flour  from  Mexico  to  Vera  Cruz,  and  pre-  is  the  fine  cUmate  of  Xalapa,  Taeco   and 

vents  it  from  coming  into  the  European  Chilpansingo,   three  cities  Velebratetl   for 

market  on  equal  terms  with  the  flour  of  their  great  salubrity,  and  the  abundance  of 

tlie  United  States.  fruit  trees  which  grow  in  their  neighbour- 


From  this  singular  construction  of  the 
country  of  New  Spain,  it  happens  that  the 
coasts  alone  possess  a  warm  climate,  adapt- 
ed for  the  productions  of  the  West  Indies. 
The  inlQiidancy  of  Vera  Cruz  in  general, 
Yucatan,  the  coast  of  Oaxaca,  the  maritime 
provinces  of  New  Santander  and  Texas,  the 
new  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  province  of  Co- 
hahuila,  the  coast  of  California,  the  west- 
ern part  of  Sonorn,  Cinaloa,  and  New  Ga- 
licia,  the  southern  regions  of  the  intendan- 
cies  of  Valladolid,  Mexico,  and  La  Puebia, 
are  low  grounds,  intersected  with  very  in- 
considerable hills.     The  mean  temperature 
of  those  plains,  of  those  at  least  which  lie 
within  the  tropics,  and  whose    elevation 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  does  not  exceed 
984fcet^  is  about  77  degrees  of  Fahrea<- 


hood.  Unfortunately  this  mean  height  of 
4264  fi?et.  Is  the  height  to  which  the  clouds 
ascend  above  the  plains  a^oining  the  sea; 
from  which  circumstance  those  temperate 
regions,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
mountains,  are  frequently  enveloped  in 
thick  foes. 

The  third  region  is  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Cold  Region,  and  comprehends 
the  plains  which  are  elevated  more  than 
7000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the 
capital  of  Mexico,  which  is  raised  above 
that  level,  the  thermometer  has  been  known 
to  fidl  several  degrees  below  the  freeiing 
point.  This,  however,  is  a  rare  phenome- 
tion ;  and  the  winters  are  usually  as  mild 
there  as  in  Naples.  In  the  coldest  season, 
the  n^can  heat  rf^e^a^3,|^^^40U^7«- 
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FfthTeidM<it'  In  sommer,  the  thermo- 
neter  seldom  rises  io  the  shade  above  75^ 
The  mean  temperatare  of  the  whole  table 
land  of  Mexico  is  in  general  69°  Fahren- 
heit, which  is  equal  to  the  temperature  of 
Rome.  Yet  this  country  is  placed  by  the 
natifes  in  the  frigid  xoue,  which  shews  that 
heat  aiMl  cold  are  in  aorae  degree  relative 
terms. 

The  plains,  however^  which  are  more  ele- 
vated than  the  Valley  of  Mexico ;  those,  for 
example,  which  riae  above  the  height  of 
8200  feet,  possess  within  the  tropics  a  rude 
and  disagreeable  climate,  even  to  an .  inha- 
litsat  of  the  north.  Such  are  the  plains  of 
Toluco,  where,  during  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  the  air  never  heata  to  more  than  43°  or 
46°,  and  the  olive  tree  bears  no  fruity  though 
it  is  cultivated  successfully  a  few  hundred 
feet  lower  in  the  valley  of  Mexico.  Under 
the  puaUel  of  Mexico,  the  limit  of  perpe- 
tnalsDOwis  in  January  13,138  feet;  and  in 
tile  month  of  September,  after  enduring  the 
summer  heats,  the  snow  recedes  to  the 
height  of  14,763  feet. 

The  interior  of  New  Spain,  especially  a 
great  part  of  the  high  table  land  of  Ana« 
hue,  is  destitute  of  vegetation.  It  is  only, 
however,  in  the  most  elevated  plains  that 
this  aridity,  is  to  be  found.  A  great  part  of. 
the  country  is  composed  of  tlie  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  declivity  of  the 
Andes  is  exposed  to  humid  winds  and  fre- 
quent fogs ;  and  the  vegetation,  nourished 
vith  those  aqueous  vapours,  exhibits  an  un- 
eommon  beauty  and  strength.  The  humi- 
dity of  the  coasts,  assisting  the  putrefaction 
of  animal  substances,  gives  rise  to  maladies 
to  which  Europeans  are  subject.  Yet,  with 
tiia  exception  of  a  few  seaports  and  deep 
vallies,  where  the  natives  are  subject  to  in- 
tenuittcnt  fevers.  New  Spain  may  be  con- 
■dered  as  remarkably  salubrious.  To  tlie 
aorth  of  90°,  from  the  22d  to  the  30th  of 
.  ktitode,  copious  rains  fall  in  the  months  of 
Jfone,  July,  August,  and  September.  Those 
nins,  however,  are  not  so  frequent  in  the 
elevated  piains  of  the  interior. 

The  inhabitants  of  Mexico  are  less  dis- 
tnrbed  by  earthquakes  and  volcanic  explo- 
BBDs  than  the  inhabitants  of  Quito,  and  the 
provmcesof  GuatimalaandCumana.  There 
are  only  five  burning  mountains  in  all  New 
Spain,  namely,  Crizaba,  of  the  height  of 
17,371  feet;  Popocatepetl,  of  the  height  of 
17,716  feet ;  and  the  mountains  of  Tustla, 
ioittllo,  and  Colima.  Earthquakes,  how- 
ever, ^te  by  no  means  rare  on  the  coasts  of 
the  Pacific  ocean,  and  in  the  environs  of  the 
capital;  but  they  never  produce  such  de8(^ 
latiog  effects  as  have  been  witnessed  in  the 
Htiesof  Lima,  Riobamba,  Guatimala,  and 
Camana.  On  the  14th  September  1759, 
t  horrible  catastrophe  took  place.    The  vol- 


canoes of  Jorullo  burst,  and  the  mountaia 
was  seen  surrounded  with  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  small  smoking  cones.  A  fer- 
tile valley,  eight  leagues  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  situated  in  the  vicinity,  and 
called  by  the  natives  JoruTlo  or  Xurullo, 
signifying  paradise,  on  account  of  its  singu- 
lar beauty,  was  totally  ruined  by  this  irrup- 
tion ;  and  in  place  of  the  fine  cultivation 
whicii  it  formerly  exhibited,  it  now  assumes 
a  dismal  aspect,  blackened  with  perpetual 
smoke,  covered  with  rocks  and  ashes,  the 
trees  consumed,  the  earth  full  of  deep 
cracks  and  openings,  and  now  forming  the 
height  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  volc^mo. 
Along  its  side  passes  a  rivulet,  which  for- 
merly fertilised  the  valley ;  but  it  is  now 
so  hot  as  to  burn  men  or  animals  who  at- 
tempt to  pass  it.  Six  months  before  this 
catastrophe,  there  were  constantly  heard  the 
most  horrible  subterranean  noises,  and 
earthquakes  were  felt,  which  filled  tlie  in- 
habitants with  consternation,  inasmuch 
that  they  would  have  quitted.the  ground,  if 
tliey  had  not  been  persuaded  to  remiin, 
through  the  powerful  influence  of  a  Ji'suit. 
Subterraneous  noises  were  also  heard  at 
Guanaxuato,  in  January  1784. 

New  S()ain  appears  at  first  view  admirablr 
adapted  for  carrying  on  the  commerce  both 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,fivc  or  six  weeks  being 
sufficient  for  a  communication  with  either 
continent ;  while,  under  a  careful  cultiva- 
tion, the  country^would  produce  all  the  ne- 
cessary materials' of  an  extensive  exchanjre 
with  other  nations,  yielding  in  abundance  su- 
gar, cacao,  cotton,  coffee,  wheat,  hemp,  flax, 
silk,  oils,  and  wine.  Innumerable  herds  of 
cattle  run  wild  in  the  savannahs  and  woods, 
whose  skin  and  fat  form  an  importinc 
article  of  commerce.  There  are  also  deer, 
elk,  buffiiloe,  cabrie,  the  grislcy  black  bear, 
and  wild  horses.  Sheep  are  numerous; 
but  their  wool  is  of  little  value.  Among 
the  birds,  may  be  reckoned  those  of  the 
domestic  kind,  goldfinches,  nighting:des, 
and  upwards  of  20  species  of  singing  binls  ; 
pigeons,  parrots,  paroquets,  eagles,  vultures, 
pelicans,  ravens,  and  macaws.  Serpents  are 
n  umerous,  as  likewise  scorpions,spiaers,an  ts, 
and  mosquitoes  and  locusts,  which  are  some- 
times exceedingly  destructive.  In  the  ri- 
vers, in  the  lakes,  and  on  the  coasts,  is 
found  a  variety  of  fish,  and  a  great  number 
of  alligators.  The  mountains  of  Mexico 
contain  ores  of  every  kind  of  metal ;  and 
there  are  abundant  mines,  not onlyof  the  pre- 
ciousraetals,  but  also  of  mercury,  iron,copper, 
lead,  tin,  alum,u:rystal,  vitriol,  and  different 
kinds  of  precious  stones.  In  the  province 
of  Zacatecas,  about  200  miles  north-west  of 
Mexico  and  San  Louis  de  Potosi,  there  are 
silver  mines,  formerly  deemed  the  richest 
in  the  world ;  but  the  most  important  mines 
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St  present  ore  sittiated  in  the  pttmnoe  at 
Gnanaxnato,  about  100  milea  from  Mexto» 
and  about  50  to  the  north-west  of  the  city 
ofQueretaro.  This  celebrated  mining  sta- 
tion is  on  the  Sierra  Madre,  as  were  the 
former  mines  of  Zacatecas^  that  chain  be-* 
ing  perhaps  the  richest  in  the  universe^ 
even  to  ite  northern  extremities  in  So« 
nora  and  Pimeriai  There  are^  besides, 
numerous  other  mining  stations  scatter* 
ed  throughout  the  country.  Among  the 
ibrest  trees  are  cedar,  brazil-wood,  maho- 
gany^  and  every  sort  of  timber^  either  for 
use  or  ornament.  The  fruits  are,  pine-ap- 
ples, plums,  dates,  water-melons,  apples, 
peaches,  quinces,  apricots,  pears,  pomegra- 
nate8,flg8,  black  cherries,  walnuts,  almonds, 
olives,  chesnuts,  and  grapes.  In  the  mar- 
kets of  Mexico  there  are  sold,  exclusive  of 
European  fruits,  about  sixty  different  sorts 
of  native  productions.  The  country  also 
produces  a  great  variety  of  valuable  Tlrugs, 
fiuch  as  copal,  anime,  tacamahac-caramia, 
liquid  amber,  balsam  of  Tolu,  guaiacum, 
Mechoecan  root,  sarsaparilla,  &c«  Other 
productions  are  cochineal,  cacao,  dyeing- 
woods,  tobacco,  and  indigo.  The  progress 
of  national  industry  is  greatly  favoured,  by 
the  convenient  situation  in  which  na- 
ture has  deposited  the  precious  metals  in 
Mexico.  In  Peru,  the  most  considerable 
mines,  those  of  Potosi,  Pasco,  and  Chota, 
are  immensely  elevated,  very  near  the  re- 
gion of  perpetual  snow.  In  working  them, 
men,  provisions,  and  cattle,  must  all  be 
brought  from  a  distance.  Cities  situated  in 
plains,  where  water  ft^ezes  all  the  year 
round,  and  where  trees  never  vegetate,  can 
hardly  be  an  attractive  abode;  and  it  is 
only  the  hope  of  suddenly  amassing  im- 
mense wealth,  that  can  determine  the  in- 
habitants to  relinquish  thedeh'cious  climate 
of  the  valHes,  for  the  desolation  that  reigns 
in  the  higher  Andes.  But  in  Mexico,  the 
richest  seams  of  silver,  those  of  Gnanaxuaf  o, 
Zacatccas,  Tasco,  and  Real  del  Monte,  are 
in  moderate  elevations  of  fVom  5576  to  6561 
feet.  The  mines  are  surrounded  with  cul- 
tivated fields,  towns,  and  villages;  the 
neighbouring  summits  are  crowned  with  fo- 
rests ;  and  a  combination  of  circumstances 
£icilitates  the  acquisition  of  this  subterra- 
neous wealth. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  advantages 
bestowed  by  nature  on  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico,  it  suffers  in  general  from  the  want 
of  water  and  of  navigable  rivers.  The 
great  river  of  the  south,  Rio  Bravo  del  Norte, 
and  the  Rio  Colorado,  are  the  only  rivers 
worthy  of  fixing  the  attention  of  travellers, 
either  for  the  length  of  their  course,  or  the 
mass  of  water  whidi  they  pour  into  the  ocean. 
The  Rio  del  Norte,  from  the  mountains  of 
the  Sierra  Verde  to  its  mouth,  in  the  pro- 


vinee  of  New  Santmider,  ban  a  eonrse  of 
51 S  leagues ;  the  course  of  the  Rio  Cokn 
rado  is  950.    These  two  rivers  lie  at  present 
In  the  most  uncultiTated  part  of  the  king- 
dom ;  bat  in  the  rapidly  irapoving  state  of 
the  oountry,    colonisation   may   be    soon 
introduced  along  their  banks  ;  and   they 
will  then  contribute  in  tlie  highest  degiee 
to  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  country. 
In  the  whole  equinoxial  part  ot  Mexico, 
there  are  only  small  rivers,  which  are  not 
of  considerable  size,  except  at  the  mootb. 
The  narrow  form  of  the  continent  as  it  ai>» 
proaches  the  equator,  prevents  the  coUection 
of  any  great  mass  of  water.   '  The  rapid 
declivity  of  the  Cordillera  abonndsmore  in 
torrents  then  in  rivers.      In  this  respect 
Mexico  is  In  the  same  state  as  Fern,  where 
the  Andes  approach  so  near  the  coast  as  to 
occasion  the  aridity  of  the  neighbonring 
plains.    Among  the  small  number  of  rivers 
in  the  southern  part  of  New  Spain,  those 
which  in  time  may  prove  advantageousforin- 
tenor  commerce,  are,  1st,  The  Rio  Goasft-i 
cualco,  and  the  Rio  Alvarado,  both  to  the 
south-east  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  adapted  for 
facilitating  the  communication   with  tbe 
kingdom   of    Guatimala.     9d,    The  Ria 
de  Moctezuma,  which  carries  the  wmtera 
of  the  lakes  and  valley  of  Tenochtitlan, 
to  the  Rio  de  Panuco.    3d,  The  Rio  de 
Zacatula.     4th,  The  great  river  of  San- 
tiago,   formed   by    the   junction    of  the 
riven  Lerma  and  Las  Laxas,  which  might 
carry  the  flour  of  Salamanca,  Zelaya,  and 
perhaps  of  the  whole  intcndancy  of  Ghut- 
dalaxara,  to  the  port  of  San  Bias,  or  the 
coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.    The  lakes  with 
which   Mexico  abounds,   appear   for   the 
most  part  to  be  on  the  decline.    They  are 
merely  the  remains  of  immense  basins  of 
water,  which  appear  formerly  to  have  ez« 
isted  on  the  high  and  extensive  plains  of  tbe 
Cordilleras.    The  most  remarkable  are  the 
lake  of  Chapata  in  New  Galicia,  160  square 
leagues ;  the  lake  of  Patzcuaro,  and  the 
lakes  of  Mextitlan  and    Parras  in   New 
Biscay.    The  lakes  of  Tezcuco  and  Chal- 
CO  occupy  a  great   part    of  the  vale  of 
Mexico,    which    is    the   finest    track    of 
country  in  New  Spain.    The  waten  of 
Chalco  are  sweet,   those  of  Tezcuco  are 
brackish,  and  thev  are  united  by  a  canaL 
The  lower  lake  of  Tezcuco  was  formerly  90 
miles  long,  and  17  broad ;  and  lying  at  the 
bottom  of  the  vale,  is  the  reservoir  of  all 
the  waten  from  the  surrounding  mountains. 
The  city  of  Mexico  is  situated  on  this  kke. 
The  westeni  coast  of  New  Spain  possesses 
some  excellent  harbours.    San  Francisco  in 
New  California,  San  Bias  in  theintendancy 
of  Guaddaxara,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  Santiago,  and  especially  Acapulco,  are 
magnificent  ports.  Tbelastis  one  of  themo6t 
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i   udminMg  bauns  in  the  whole  world.    In 
I   the  Soath  sea  there  is  only  Coquimbo>  on 
the  coast  of  Chill>  which  can  be  compared 
with  Acapulco ;  yet  in  winter,  duriog  great 
hurricanes,  the  sea  becomes  very  rough  in 
iti  harbour.      Farther  south  we  find  the 
port  of  Rialezo,  in  the  kingdom  of  Guati-* 
mala,  formed,  like  Guayaquil,  by  a  large 
and  beautiful  ri?er.     Sonzonate   is  very 
much  frequented  during  the  fine  season; 
but  it  is  merely  an  open  road  like  Tehuan- 
tepec,  and  is  consequently  very  dangerous 
in  winter.     The  eastern  coast  of  Mexi- 
co does  not,  however,  possess  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  western  coast.  Vera  Cruz,  by 
which  an  annual  commerce  of  50  or  60  mil- 
lions of  piastres  is  carried  on,  is  merely  a 
bad  anchorage  between  the  shallows  of  La 
Calleta,   La  Cvallega,   and  La   Lavandera. 
The  whole  coast  of  Mexico  is  also  beset 
with  sand-banks,  which  are  raised  by  the 
continued  and  uniform  action  of  the  trade 
winds,  on  the  agitated  ocean.  Another  very 
serious  inconvenience  is  common  both  to  the 
eastern  coast  as  well  as  to  the  western  coasts 
which  is  washed  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  They 
are  rendered  inaccessible  for  several  months, 
by  violent  tempests,  which  effectually  pre- 
vent all  navigation.    The  north-west  wuds 
blow  In  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  from  the  au- 
tumnal to  the  spring  equinox.  These  winds 
are  generally  moderate  in  the  months  of 
Septonber  and  October ;  their  greatest  fury 
is  in  the  month  of  March,  and  they  some- 
times last  tiU  April.    Those  navigators  who 
have  long  fipequented  the  port  of  Vera  Cms, 
know  the  symptoms  of  the  coming  tempest, 
partly  by  barometrical  observations,   and 
partly  by  the  following  phenomena.    At 
first  a  small  land  wind  blows  from  the  west- 
north-west,  and  to  this  succeeds  a  breeze, 
first  from  the  north-east,  and  then  from  the 
south.     During  all  this  time  a  suffocating 
heat  prevails,  and  the  vapour  dissolved  in 
the  air  is  precipitated  on  the  brick  walls, 
the  pavement,  and  iron  or  wooden  ballus- 
tiadeiu    The  summits  of  the  Pic  d'Orizaba, 
sod  the  Cofire  de  Perote,  and  the  mountains 
of  Villa  Rica,  particularly  the  Sierra  de  San 
Martin,    which  extends   from    Tustla  to 
Guasacoalco,  appear  uncovered  with  clouds, 
while  their  bases  are  concealed  under  a  veil 
of  demi-transparent  vapours.    These  cor- 
diUoaa  appear  projected  on  a  fine  azure 
gnrand.    In  this  state  of  the  atmosphere 
the  tempest  commences,   and   sometimes 
with  auch  impetuosity,  that,  before  the 
lapse  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  it  would  be 
dangenraa  to  renuun  on  the  mole  in  the 
port  of  Vera  Cruz.     These  north  wind 
anrricsnea  generally  remain  for  three  or 
fbnr    days,    and    sometimes   for   ten   or 
twdve.    If  the  north  wind  change  into  a 
aomh  breese^  the  latter  ia  very  inconstant. 


and  it  is  then  probable  that  the  tempest  will 
soon  re-commence;  but  if  the  north  veers 
to  east  by  the  north-east,  then  the  breese 
or  fine  weather  is  durable.  During  the 
winter,  the  continuance  of  the  breeze  for 
three  or  four  successive  days  may  be  reckon* 
ed  for  allowing  any  vessel  leaving  Vera  Cms 
to  get  out  to  sea,  and  escape  the  sand-banks 
on  the  coast.  Sometimes  even  in  the  months 
of  May,  June,  July,  and  August,  very 
strong  hurricanes  are  felt  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico ;  but  fortunately  they  ore  not  very 
common.  The  periods  m  which  the  black 
vomiting  or  yellow  fever,  and  the  tempests 
from  the  north,  prevail  at  Vera  Cruz,  do  not 
coincide;  consequently  the  European  wha 
arrives  in  Mexico,  and  the  Mexicai^  whose 
affairs  compel  him  to  embark  or  to  descend 
from  the  table  land  of  New  Spain,  to  the 
coast,  have  both  to  make  their  election  be* 
tween  the  danger  of  the  navigation  and  a 
mortal  disease. 

The  western  coast  of  Mexico  is  of  very 
dangerous  navigation  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  when  terrible  hurricanes 
blow  from  the  south-west.  At  that  time, 
and  even  in  September  and  October^  the 

Sorts  of  San  Bias  and  Acapulco  are  of  very 
ifficult  access.  Even  in  tlie  fine  season, 
from  the  month  of  October  to  the  month 
of  Ma)r,  the  tranquillity  of  the  Pacific 
ocean  is  interrupted  on  this  coast  by 
impetuous  winds  from  the  north-east, 
and  the  north-north-east,  known  by  the 
names  of  papagallos  and  tehuaniepec.  It 
renders  the  coast  of  Salinas  and  La  Ventosa 
almost  as  inaccessible  as  that  of  Nicaragua, 
and  Guatimala,  where  violent  south-west 
winds  prevail  during  the  months  of  August 
and  September.  The  south-west  winds  are 
accompanied  with  thundet  and  excessive 
rains,  while  the  tehuantepec  and  papagalloa 
exert  their  violence  during  a  clear  and  azure 
sky.  Thus,  at  certain  periods,  almost  all 
the  coasts  of  New  Mexico  are  dangerous  ta 
navigators. 

From  the  accounts  of  Mr  Humboldt, 
who  visited  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Ame« 
rica,  and  who  had  access  to  all  the  best 
sources  of  information,  Mexico  appears  U> 
be  rapidly  improving  in  idl  the  various 
branches  of  its  internal  industry.  The 
progress  and  extension  of  agriculture  is 
sufficiently  indicated  bv  the  aspect  of  the 
country.  Fields  brought  recently  into  cul- 
tivation, country-houses  building  or  lately 
erected,  populous,  rising,  and  industrious 
villages,  are  the  objects  which  meet  the  tra« 
veller  in  every  direction  in  which  he  crosses 
the  country.  The  tithes  also,  which  aro 
coUected  from  all  sorts  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, have  been  doubled  in  amount  within 
the  last  twenty-four  years;  while  the  taxes 
levied  on  the  internal  trade  and  consomp* 
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tion  have  been  gradually  becoming  more 
productive,  a  certain  indication  of  the  in- 
creasing prosperity  of  the  country.  The 
duty  of  alcavala,  a  tax  of  6  per  cent,  on 
commodities  sohi  in  the  interior^  and  exact- 
ed as  often  as  the  sale  is  repeated,  which, 
from  1766  to  1778  yielded  only  19,8U,054 
dollars,  produced  in  the  same  number  of 
yeftrs,froml  779  tol79i  inclusive,  34.,218,463 
dollars ;  the  difference  in  favour  of  the  se- 
cond period  being  in  this  manner  1 4^374^409 
dollars. 

The  manufactures  of  New  Spain  have 
been  obstructed  by  the  jealous  policy  of  the 
mother  country.  In  the  course  of  three 
centuries,  however,  they  have  made  some 
progress,  the  Biscay ans,  Catalonians,  Astu- 
Tians,  and  Valencians,  who  have  settled  lii 
the  new  world,  having  carried  thither  the 
industry  of  their  native  provinces.  The 
manufactures  of  coarse  stufis  can  every 
where  be  carried  on  at  a  low  rate,  where 
raw  materials  can  be  found  in  abundance, 
and  where  the  price  of  the  goods  of  Europe 
and  Oriental  Asia  is  so  much  increased  by 
carriage.  In  time  of  war,  the  want  of  com- 
munication with  the  mother  country,  and 
the  regulations  prohibiting  commerce  with 
neutrals,  have  favoured  the  establishment 
of  manufactures  of  calicoes,  fine  cloth,  and 
whatever  is  connected  with  the  refinements 
of  luxury.  The  value  of  the  manufac- 
tured produce  of  New  Spain  is  estimated  at 
about  L.  1,500,000  per  annum.  In  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Guadalaxara,  cotton  and  wool 
were  ex|K>rted  till  176.5,  to  maintain  in  ac- 
tivity the  manufactures  of  Puebla,  Quere- 
taro,  and  San  Miguel  el  Grande.  Since  that 
period  manufactures  have  been  establisltcd 
at  Guadalaxara,  Lagos,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing towns.  In  the  cotton  manufactures  of 
Queretaro,  the  annual  consumption  of  cot- 
tons is  estimated  to  amount  to  200,000lbs. 
The  weavers  of  cottons  of  all  sorts  in  Pu- 
ebla were  computed,  in  1809,  at  more  than 
1200.  In  this  town,  as  well  as  in  Mexico, 
the  printing  of  calicoes  has  made  consider- 
able progress  within  these  few  years.  The 
oldest  cloth  manufactories  are  those  of  Tez- 
Cuco.    They  were  first  established  in  the 

J  ear  1592.  By  degrees  this  branch  of  in- 
nstry  passed  entirely  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indians  and  mestizoes  of  Queretaro  and 
Puebla.  At  Queretaro  there  are  20  large 
manufactories,  and  more  than  300  on  a 
smaller  scale,  which  work  up  annually  about 
l,600,000lbs.  of  sheep  wool.  On  visiting 
those  establishments,  a  traveller  is  disagree- 
ably struck,  not  only  with  the  great  imper- 
fection of  the  technical  process  in  the  pre- 
paration for  dyeing,  but  in  a  particular 
manner  also  with  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
situation*  and  the  bad  treatment  to  which 
tile  workmen  are  exposed.    Freemen^  In- 


dians, and  people  of  colour,  are  eomfoand-' 
ed  with  the  criminals  distribute  by  justice 
among  the  manufactones,  in  order  to  be 
compelled  to  work.  AH  appear  half  naked, 
meagre,  and  deformed.  Every  workshop 
resembles  a  dark  prison.  The  doors,  which 
are  double,  remain  constantly  shut,  and  the 
worktnen  are  not  permitted  to  qait  the 
house.  Those  who  are  married  are  only 
allowed  to  see  their  famiHes  on  Sundayt 
All  are  unmercifully  flo^^  if  they  com- 
mit the  smallest  trespass  on  the  order  esta- 
blished in  the  manuractorv. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  stnfft  of 
cotton  mixed  witli  silk,  the  manufacture  of 
silks  is  at  present  next  to  nothing  in  Mexi- 
co ;  nor  are  there  any  manufactures  of 
flax  or  hemp.  The  manufacture  of  paper 
is  also  unknown.  The  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco is  a  royal  right.  The  annual  produce 
of  the  manufacture  of  cegars  and  snuff"  is 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  L.  250,000 
sterling.  The  town  of  Puebla  was  former- 
ly celebrated  for  its  fine  manufactories  of 
(lelf  ware  and  hats.  But  the  low  price  of 
the  stone  and  porcelain  iraportecl  from 
Europe  has  completely  discouraged  these 
manufactures.  There  is  a  royal  manu&c- 
tory  of  gun-powder  at  Santa  Fe,  which 
produced,  according  to  Humboldt,  in  the 
year  1801,  nearly  800,000  pounds  of  pow- 
uer.  The  working  of  gold  and  silver,  and 
the  coining  of  money,  may  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  important  manufactures  of 
New  Spain.  There  are  few  countries  in 
which  a  more  considerable  number  of  large 
pieces  of  wrought  plate,  vases,  and  churdi 
ornaments,  are  annually  executed*  The 
smallest  towns  have  gold  and  silver  smiths, 
in  whose  shops  workmen  of  all  casts,  whites, 
mestizoes,  and  Indians,  are  employed.  The 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  the  schools  for 
drawing  in  Mexico  and  Xalajia,  have  very 
much  contributed  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
beautiful  antique  forms.  Services  of  plate 
to  the  value  of  150,000,  and  even  200,000 
francs^  have  been  lately  manufactured  at 
Mexico,  which,  for  elegance  and  good  work- 
manship, may  rival  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  ever  executed  in  th?  most  ctviliaed 

Sarts  of  Europe.  The  mint  of  Mexieo  well 
eserves  the  attention  of  traveliers,  from  the 
order,  activity,  and  economy  which  prerail 
in  all  the  operations  of  coining.  The  num« 
her  of  workmen  employed  in  this  mint 
amounts  to  350  or  400 ;  and  the  number  of 
machines  is  so  great,  Uiat  it  is  possible  to 
coin  in  the  space  of  a  year,  without  disj^y* 
ing  any  extraordinary  activity,  more  thim 
30,000,000  of  piastres,  whidi'is  three  timc« 
as  mudi  as  can  be  performed  in  any  mint 
in  Europe.  Not  only,  however,  has  the 
working  of  gold  and  suver  been  improved 
in  Mexico,  but  very  considerable  progress 
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hM  alio  been  made  in  odier  bramihea  of  in« 
dnatry,  dependent  on  luxury  and  wealth. 
Chandeliers  and  other  ornaments  of  great 
valne  are  frequently  executed  with  great 
taste  and  elegance;  and  although  the  finest 
carriages  driven  through  the  streets  of 
Mexico  and  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota,  come  from 
Ifondou,  very  handsome  ones  are  finished 
in  New  Spain.  The  cabinet-makers  also 
execute  articles  of  furniture,  remarkable 
fer  their  fonn^  and  for  the  colour  and 
poluh  of  the  wood,  which  is  procured 
ironi  the  equinoxial  region  ailjoinii^  the 
coast,  especially  from  the  forests  of  Orizao 
ba,  San  Bias,  and  Colima ;  and  in  the  in- 
ternal provinces,  at  Durango  for  example, 
harpaicords  and  piano  fortes  are  manufacture 
cd.  The  I ndians  display  an  indefatigable  ^la- 
tience  in  the  manufacture  of  small  toys  in 
wood,  bone,  and  wax.  .In  a  country  where 
the  vegetation  affords  the  most  precious  pro- 
duetions,  and  where  the  workman  may 
choose  at  will,  the  accidents  of  colour  and 
form  among  the  roots,  the  medullary  pro* 
longations  of  the  wood,  and  the  kernels  of 
fruits  ;  these  toys  of  the  Indians  may  one 
day  become  an  important  article  of  exporta- 
tion for  Europe.  The  Americana  of  the 
United  States  send  to  the  island  of  Cuba, 
nnd  the  odier  West  India  islands,  large 
caigoes  of  furniture,  for  ^hich  they  get 
Che  wood  chiefly  from  the  Spanish  colonies. 
This  branch  of  industry  seems  naturally 
destined  to  pass  into  the  hands  of  the  Mexi- 
cans, when  they  shall  begin  to  derive  ad- 
vantage from  the  productions  of  their  own 
soil. 

The  commerce  of  New  Spain  with  the 
mother  country,  is  carried  on  almost  entire- 
ly through  the  port  of  Vera  Cruz.  In  time 
of  peace,  Humboldt  estimates  the  annual 
value  of  the  exnorts  from  that  place,  at 
91  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  annual  value 
of  the  imports  at  15  millions.  The  follow- 
ing contains  the  particulars  of  his  state- 
ment;— 

sxpoars.  Jhllars, 

Gold  and  silver,  in  coin,  bullion. 


and  plate 

- 

17,000,000 

Cochineal 

« 

. 

«,400,000 

Sogar 

- 

• 

1,800,000 

Floor 

• 

« 

300,000 

Indigo,  being  the 

prod 

luce 

of 

New  Spain 

- 

- 

S80,000 

Salt  meat  and  other 

proviuona 

100,000 

Tanned  hides 

• 

* 

80,000 

^a^.        / 

^ 

m 

.      90,000 
60,000 

Map 

« 

* 

60,000 

Soap 

m 

• 

.       60,000 

Logwood 

m 

* 

*       40,000 

Pimento 

m 

-       30,000 
fll,T90,000 
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IMPOITS. 

Bale  goods,  including  woollens, 

cottons,  linens,  and  silks  9,900,000 

Paper  -  -  •  1,000,000 

Brandy  -  -        «         1,000,000 

Cacao  *         -  A  1,000,000 

Quicksilver  -  «  650,000 

Iron,  manufactured  and  unnianu«- 

factured        •        .         «.  600,000 

Steel  u  m  m  900,000 

Wine         -  •  .  700,000 

Bees  wax  «  -  300,000 

14,600,000 
In  1809  the  value  of  the  importation 
from  Spain  alone  amounted  to  90,390,859 
piastres;  the  value  of  the  exporta  to 
33,866,219  piastres.  The  importation 
from  America  amounted  to  1,607,799  pi« 
astres;  the  exportation  to  4,581,148  pi« 
astres.  In  1803  the  total  importation  ises« 
tiraated  at  19,866,717  piastres ;  the  total 
exportetion  at  1 4,489,9 1 7 » 

The  agriculture  of  New  Spain  has  kepi 
pace  with  its  commerce,  and  it  has  be^ 
followed  by  a  corresponding  increase  of  no* 
pulation.  Tlie  agricultural  products  of  Uiis 
country  depend,  of  course,  on  its  tempera* 
ture,  as  it  is  determined  by  the  elevation  of 
the  soil.  At  a  moderate  height,  and  whero 
the  mean  temperature  is  75^  the  pkntain 
or  banana  tree  may  be  cultivated  to  ad« 
vantage ;  and  of  all  vegetable  productions, 
there  is  none  which  affords,  from  the  same 
quantity  of  land,  so  much  food  for  the  use 
of  man.  A  field  of  about  390  square  feet^ 
laid  out  in  plantain  trees,  ajSbrds  4000  Iba« 
weight  of  food;  the  same  field  in  wheat 
will  only  produce  about  30  lbs.,  and  in  pota« 
toes  90  lbs.  The  same  country  that  pro* 
duces  the  plantain  tree,  produces  the  cassa- 
va root,  the  farina  of  which,  called  manioc^ 
is  made  into  bread.  The  cassava  root  con* 
tains  «  poisonous  juice,  which,  however,  be« 
comes  harmless  atler  boiling,  and  separating 
the  scum  that  rises  to  the  top.  This  vege« 
table  is  not  cultivated  at  a  greater  height 
than  about  2000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  The  cultivation  of  the  manioc  re- 
quires more  care  than  that  of  the  banana* 
It  resembles  that  of  potatoes ;  and  the  bar* 
Test  takes  place  only  from  seven  to  eight 
months  after  the  slips  are  planted.  Plan- 
tations of  manioc,  are  now  found  along  tlm 
coast,  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  Gna- 
sualco  to  the  north  of  Santander,  and  from 
Tehuan tepee  to  San  Bias  and  Sinaloa,  in 
the  low  and  warm  regions  of  the  intendan« 
cies  of  Vera  Cruz,  Oaxaca,  Puebla,  Mexico^ 
Valladolid,  and  Guadalaxara.  Maize  occu- 
pies the  same  region  as  the  banana  and 
the  manioc ;  but  its  cultivation  ia  still  more 
extensive  and  important.  Advancing  to* 
wards  the  central  table  lsnd«  we  meet  widi 
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malseall  th«  way  from  tbe  coast  to  the 
valley  of  Tolnca,  which  is  more  than  9100 
feet  ahove  the  level  of  the  ocean.  Although 
a  great  quantity  of  other  grain  is  cultivated 
in  Mexico,  the  maize  must  he  considered 
as  the  principal  fbod  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  of  the  most  part  of  domestic  animals. 
The  price  of  this  commodity  modifies  that 
of  all  others,  of  which  it  is  as  it  were  the 
natural   measure.    When  the   harvest   is 
poor,  either  from  want  of  rain,  or  from  pre- 
mature frost,  the  fiimine  is  general,  and 
produces   the   most    fatal     consequences. 
The  American  Indians,  like  the  inhahit- 
ants    of  Hindostan,    are   contented  with 
the   smallest   quantity    of  aliment    with 
which  life  can  be  supported ;  and  popu- 
.lation  is  by  this  means  continually  push- 
ed to  the  very  verge  of  subsistence.    In 
these  <ilrcumstance8,  a  failure  in  the  or- 
dinary supply  is    sure   to  leave  numbers 
unprovided  for ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  inhabitants  of  whole  villages  have  been 
known  to  disperse  themselves  from  time  to 
time  in  the  deserts,  in  order  to  pick  up 
wild  plants.    In  the  province  of  Los  Patos, 
the  Indians,  when  the  potatoes  fail,  which 
in  that  country  form  their  principal  nourish- 
ment, repair  sometimes  to  the  most  elevat- 
.  ed  i^ge  of  the  Cordillera,  to  subsist  on 
Ihe  juice  of  such  wild  plants  as  nature  has 
spontaneously  scattered  in    those   solitary 
Tegions.    Fowls,  turkies,  and  even  the  lar- 
ger cattle,  Bufi^er  equally  frdm  it.    A  tra- 
Teller   who  passes  through   a  country  in 
which  the  maize  has  been  fh)st-bit,  nnds 
neither  egg  nor  poultry,    nor  bread,  nor 
meal  for  the  atoUi,  which  is  a  nutritive  and 
agreeable  soup,  in  which  there  is  a  mixture 
of  sugar,  honey,  and  sometimes  eVeii  ground 
potatoes.    The  dearth  of  provisions  is  es- 
pecially felt  in  the  environs  of  the  Mexican 
mines;  in  those  of  Guanaxuato,  for  example, 
where  14,000  mules,  which  are  necessary 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  mining,  annual- 
ly consume  an  enormous  quantity  of  maize. 
In  1786,  a  fHffhtful  dearth  prevailed ;  the 
crop  of  maize  having  failed,  m  consequence 
of  a  strong  frost,  which  was  felt  when  it 
was  least  expected  in  the  torrid  zone,  name- 
ly, on  the  28th  August,  and  at  the  incon- 
siderable height  of  5900  feet  from  tbe  sea. 
There  is  no  species  of  grain  more  uncer- 
tain in  its  proQuce  than  maize,  the  same 
field  producing,  according  to  the  degree  of 
humidity,  and  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,^  fh>m  40  to  200  or  300  to  1 ; 
and  if  the  harvest  is  good,  the  colonist 
makes  his  fbrtune  more  rapidly  with  maize 
than  with  wheat.    As  the  country  is  diver- 
Bified  by  a  great  variety  of  climates  in  a 
small  space,  and  as  the  maize  almost  never 
fluceeeds  at  the  same  time  in  the  warm  r^ 
pooB,  and  on  tfaa  eentral  uble  land>  the 


transport  of  min  necessarily  finmis  an  Im- 
portant branch  of  interior  commerce.  But 
maize,  compared  with  European  grain,  has 
the  disadvantage  of  containing  a  smaller 
quantity  of  nutritive  substance  in  a  greater 
bulk.'  This  circumstance,  joined  to  the 
difficulties  of  the  roads  on  the  declivities  of 
the  mountains,  presents  great  obstacles  to 
its  transport  in  the  interior,  and  also  to  its 
exportation,  and  thus  tends  considerably  to 
retard  the  progress  of  Mexican  agricul- 
ture. The  middling  price  in  the  into- 
rior  of  the  country  is  about  five  lines 
the  fimega  of  100  pounds  weight;  but  it 
is  increased  so  much  by  the  carriage,  that 
at  Salamanca,  Queretaro,  and  at  San  Luis 
Potosi,  it  is  sold  for  9,  19,  and  99  livreb 
It  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  road 
from  the  table  land  to  the  eastern  coast  is 
a  laborious  and  continued  descent ;  and  it 
is  the  difficulty  of  this  descent  which 
raises  the  carriage  of  flour  from  Mexico  to 
Vera  Cruz.  The  defects  of  the  internal 
communication  of  the  country  have  heea 
felt  as  so  serious  an  obstruction  to  its  com- 
merce, that  the  merchants  of  Vera  Cms, 
with  a  praiseworthy  activity,  set  on  foot  a 
magnificent  carriage-road  from  that  place 
to  Mexico.  This  road,  which  reach©!  bo 
fiurther  than  Pnebla  in  1795,  has  been  ear* 
ried  for  some  yeara  past  as  far  as  Perote, 
and  is  now  conducted  in  part  down  the 
mountains  which  lead  directly  to  the  coast. 
This  great  work,  by  facilitating  the  cobh 
munlcation  between  distant  'parS,  will  ha?e 
a  decided  influence,  both  on  the  comsseree 
and  agriculture  of  New  Spain.  The  places 
of  horaes  and  of  mules  will  be  sunpfied  by 
carriages  fit  to  transport  merdianaise  from 
sea  to  sea,  which  will  connect  as  it  were 
the  Asiatic  commerce  of  Acapulco  with  the 
European  commerce  of  Vera  Crut. 

The  temperate  r^on,  espedally  the 
climate  where  the  mean  heat  of  the  year 
does  not  exceed  from  64°  to  66"*  Fahrenheit, 
appeara  most  favourable  for  the  cultivation 
of  European  grain,  such  as  wheat,  bsrley> 
oats,  and  rye.  In  fact,  in  the  cquinoxial 
part  of  Mexico,  European  grain  is  nowhere 
cultivated  in  plains  or  which  the  elevation 
is  under  from  9500  to  9900  feet  On 
the  declivity  of  tbe  Andes,  near  Vera 
Cruz  or  Acapulco,  this  cultivation  does 
not  commeiice  under  an  elevation  of  fino^Ji 
3900  to  4900  feet.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  confessed,  that  the  European  co- 
lonists have  not  sufficiently  varied  their 
agricultural  experiments  to  ascertain  cxacUy 
the  minimum  of  height  at  which  thwe 
species  of  grain  would  come  to  maturity  m 
the  equinoxial  region  of  Mexico.  H^J?" 
boldt  mentions,  that  in  the  province  of  Ca- 
raccas,  he  has  seen  the  finest  harveste  of 
wheat  near  Victoria^  in  the  latitude  of  l^ 
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13',  at  the  height  of  1 040  dr  1000  feet ;  and 
It  appean,  that  in  Cuba>  at  a  latitude  of 
.91**  SB',  wheaten  fields  flourish  at  a  Btill 
aroaller  eleTation.  At  the  isle  of  France 
also,  in  latitude  20°  10',  wheat  is  cultivated 
almost  on  a  level  with  the  ocean* 

The  Mexican  wheat  is  of  the  very  beat 
quality;  and  it  may  be  compared  with  the  fin- 
est Andalusian  grain.  It  is  very  large,  very 
white,  and  very  nutritive,  especially  in 
firms  where  it  is  artificially  watered.  Rye, 
and  especially  barley,  resist  cold  better 
than  wheat  They  are  cultivated  in  the 
highest  regions.  Barley  yields  abundant 
harvests  at  heights  where  the  thermometer 
tKarly  keeps  up  during  the  day  beyond 
57°  Fahrenheit.  In  New  California, 
taking  the  harvests  of  13  vilhiges,  the  bar- 
ley produced  in  1791,  94<,  and  in  1802,  18 
for  I.  Oats  are  very  little  cultivated  in 
Mexico^  The  rye  and  barley  are  sometimes 
attacked  by  a  disease  called  by  the  Mexi- 
cans c^uts/Ze,  which  frequently  destroys 
the  finest  wheat  harvests,  when  the  spring 
and  the  beginning  of  summer  have  been 
veiy  warm,  and  when  storms  are  frequ&t. 
It  is  generally  believed  that  this  disease  is 
oceasioned  by  small  insects,  which  fill  the 
interior  of  the  stalk,  and  binder  the  nutri- 
tive juice  from  mounting  up  to  the  ear. 

The  absolute  want  of  rain  in  New  Mexi- 
co dnrinfi;  the  summer  months,  by  increas- 
ing the  heat,  may  tend  to  confine  within 
narrower  limits  the  cultivation  of  European 
grain.  Were  the  soil  watered  by  more  fre- 
qoent  rains,  this  country  would  vie  in  its 
abundant  produce  with  the  most  fertile 
regions  of  the  universe.  But  the  want  of 
moisture  frequently  diminishes  the  produce 
of  its  harvests.  In  the  equinoxia)  region 
of  Mexico,  even  as  far  as  the  28  th  degree  of 
N.  lat.,  there  are  only  two  seasons  known ; 
^ttmely,  the  rainy  season,  which  begins  in 
•  the  month  of  June  or  July,  and  ends  in 
the  month  of  September  or  October ;  and 
die  dry  season,  which  lasts  eight  months, 
from  October  to  the  end  of  May.  The 
fint  rains  generally  commence  on  the  east- 
cm  declivity  of  the  Cordillera,  on  the  coast 
of  Vera  Cruz,  They  are  accompanied  with 
strong  electrical  explosions,  which  take 
place  successively  at  Mexico,  Guadalaxara, 
•nd  the  western  coast  The  prosperity  of 
New  Mexico  greatly  depends  on  the  pro- 
portion which  prevails  between  the  two 
•asons  of  drought  and  rain.  Agriculture 
aeldom  suffers  from  too  great  a  humidity ; 
ftnd  if  sometimes  the  maize  and  the  grains 
of  Europe  are  exposed  to  partial  Inunda- 
tions on  the  plains,  of  which  several  form 
^tular  basins  inclosed  by  the  mountains, 
the  grain  sown  on  the  slopes  of  the  hills 
.J^tatcs  with  so  much  the  more  vigour, 
from  the  parallel  of  S***  tp  that  of  30°,  the 


rains  are  both  less  fluent  and  of  shorter 
duration ;  but  the  snow  which  falls  in  pro- 
portionally greater  abundance,  happily  sup- 
plies this  want.  The  extreme  drought  to 
which  New  Mexico  is  exposed  from  June 
to  September,  compels  the  inhabitants  in  a 
great  part  of  thb  countrv  to  have  recourse 
to  artificial  irrigation.  1  his  system  is  par- 
ticularly followed  in  the  fine  plains  which 
border  the  river  Santiago  or  Rio  Grande, 
and  in  those  between  Salamanca,  Irapuato, 
and  the  Villa  de  Leon.  Canals  of  irriga- 
tion, reservoirs  of  water,  and  hydraulical 
machines,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  agriculture  of  New  Mexico.  Like 
Persia  and  the  lower  part  of  Peru,  the  in- 
terior of  the  country  is  infinitely  productive, 
wherever  the  industry  of  man  is  etmbled  to 
diminish  the  dryness  of  the  soil  and  air. 

Nowhere  does  the  proprietor  of  a  laige 
fiurm  more  frequently  fed  the  necessity  of 
employing  engineers  skilled  in  surveying 
ground,  and  in  the  principles  of  hydraulic 
constructions.  At  Mexico,  however,  those 
arts  which  please  the  imagination  have  beeu 
preferred  to  those  more  sober  studies  which 
merely  minister  to  the  wants  of  domestic 
life.  They  noesesa  architects,  who  judge 
learnedly  of  tne  beauty  and  symmetry  of  an 
edifice.  But  no  great  progress  has  vet  been 
made  in  those  branches  of  natural  philo- 
sophy which  are  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  accordingly  difficult 
to  find  persons  capable  of  constructing  ma- 
chines, dikes,  and  cansds.  This  want  has, 
however,  been  felt ;  the  industry  and  in- 
genuity of  the  people  has  been  excited ; 
and  it  is  likely,  that  if  the  country  con- 
tinues to  fiourish,  the  demand  for  this  8pe« 
cies  of  talent  will  soon  be  supplied. 

In  places  which  are  not  artificially  wa- 
tered, the  Mexican  soil  yields  only  ^tur- 
age  to  the  months  of  March  and  April.  At 
this  period,  when  the  south-west  wind, 
which  is  dry  and  warm,  frequently  blows, 
all  verdure  disappears,  and  the  grain  and 
other  herbaceous  plants  are  gradually  corn-* 
pletely  parched.  This  change  is  the  moro 
sensibly  felt  when  the  rains  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  have  been  less  abundant,  and 
the  summer  has  been  warmer.  The  wheat 
then,  especially  in  the  month  of  May,  suf-* 
fers  much,  if  it  is  not  artificially  watered. 

Such  is  the  common  course  of  the  sea- 
sons in  Mexico,  as  they  are  described 
by  Humboldt.  But  we  are  informed  by  the 
same  author,  that  for  several  years  back 
they  have  deviated  from  this  their  former 
course ;  and  the  exceptions  have  been  un- 
fortunately to  the  disadvantage  of  agricul- 
ture, as  the  rains  have  become  more  rare, 
and  especially  more  tardy,  tt  is  observed, 
however,  that  In  Mexico  the  maize,  which 
suffers  mudi  more  than  the  wheat  from  the 
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frosts  in  autmmi,  has  the  adTantm  of  re- 
covering  more  easily  after  long  droughts. 
In  the  intendancy  of  ViUladolid,  hetweeii 
Salamanca  and  the  Lake  Cuiseo^  fields  of 
maize,  to  aU  appearance  destroyed,  have 
heen  known  to  yegetate  With  an  astonishing 
Tigour  after  two  or  three  days  of  rain. 

The  most  fertile  part  of  the  table  land  is 
that  which  extends  fW>m  Queretero  to  the 
town  of  Leon.  Theseelevated  plains  are  thir- 
ty leagues  in  length  byeightor  ten  inhreadth. 
The  wheat  harvest  is  35  and  40  for  1 ;  and 
sereral  great  farms  can  even  reckon  on  50  or 
60  to  1.  The  same  fertility  prevails  in  the 
fields  which  extend  from  the  village  of 
Santiago  to  Yurirapundaro,  in  the  inten- 
dancy of  Valladolid.  In  the  environs  of 
Puebla,  Atlisco,  and  Zelaya/  in  a  great  pan 
of  the  bishoprics  of  Mechoacan  and  Guada- 
laxara,  the  produce  is  from  20  to  30  for  1: 
At  Cholula  the  common  harvest  is  from  30 
to  40 ;  but  it  frequently  exceeds  from  70  to 
80  fiir  1.  In  the  valley  of  Mexico  the 
maize  yields  200,  and  the  wheat  18  or  20. 
The  difference  in  the  produce  of  the  lands 
which  are  watered  and  those  which  are  not 
is  enonnous ;  and  Mr  Humboldt,  when  he 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  Zelaya,  was  shewn 
that  the  former,  which  receive  the  water  of 
the  Rio  Grande,  distributed  by  drains  into 
several  pools,  yielded  from  40  to  50  for  1 ; 
while  the  latter,  which  do  not  enjoy  the 
benefit  of  irrigation^  only  yielded  15 
or  20. 

M^co  now  possesses  all  the  garden 
Btnfis  and  fruit  trees  of  Europe.  The  cen- 
tral table  land  produces,  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  cherries,  prunes^  peaches,  apri- 
oota,  figs,  grapes,  melons,  apples,  and  pears. 
The  traveller  is  astonished  to  see,  in  Mexico 
and  other  parts  of  South  America,  the  tables 
of  the  wealthy  inhabitants  loaded  at  once 
with  the  fruits  of  temperate  Europe,  and 
the  most  valuable  productions  of  the  tro- 
pical climates.  The  olive  tree  is  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  Mexico.  Its  culU- 
vation  was  indeed  successfully  attempted ; 
but  the  government,  far  from  favouring  it, 
endeavoured  rather  indirectly  to  frustrate  it. 
The  court  of  Madrid  has  always  looked  with 
an  un&vourable  eye  on  the  cultivation  of  the 
olive  and  the  mulberry,  hemp,  fiax,  and 
the  vine,  in  the  new  continent ;  and  if  the 
commerce  of  wines  and  indigenous  oils  has 
heen  tolerated  in  Peru  and  Chili,  it  is  only 
because  these  colonies,  situated  beyt)nd  Cape 
Horn,  are  frequently  ill  provisioned  from 
Europe,  and  the  effect  of  vexatious  mea- 
sures is  dreaded  in  provinces  so  remote.  A 
system  of  most  odious  prohibition  has  been 
followed  on  all  the  colonies  on  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  At  one  time  orders  were  sent  out 
violently  to  root  out  the  vines  in  the 
lunthem  provinces  of  Mexico^  because  th« 


merchants  in  Cadix  complained  of  a  di« 
minution  in  the  consumption  of  Spanish 
wines.  It  was  judged^  however,  that  noC^^ 
withstanding  the  extreme  patience  of  die 
Mexican  people,  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
drive  them  to  despair,  by  laying  waste 
their  properties,  ana  fbrdng  them  to  pur- 
chase at  a  monopoly  price  from  Europe, 
what  nature  so  freely  produces  on  toe 
Mexican  soil ;  so  that  the  order  was  never 
executed.  From  a  plant  called  agave,  the 
Mexicans  contrive  to  extract  a  spirituous 
liquor,  of  which  they  are  very  fond;  rf 
this  plant  there  are  very  large  plantatioiis 
in  different  parts,  and  its  cultivation  is 
considered  an  Important  object  in  the  agri- 
culture of  the  country. 

It  may  be  generally  remarked  that,  not- 
withstanding the  diffidence  of  climate,  and 
other  local  circumstances,  Mexican  agricul- 
ture is  fettered  by  the  same  political  causes 
which  have  imiA?ded  the  progress  of  indoa- 
try  in  the  European  peninsula.  All  tbe 
evils  of  the  feudal  government  hare  passed 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other ;  and  in 
Mexico  those  abuses  have  been  so  much  the 
more  dangerous  in  their  efiecta,  as  it  has 
been  more  difficult  for  the  supreme  autho* 
rity  to  remedy  the  evil  st  so  great  a  distance. 
The  property  of  New  Spain,  like  that  of 
Old  Spain,  is  in  a  great  measure  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  powerfiil  Ikmilies,  who  have 
gradually  absorbed  the  smaller  estates.  In 
^America,  as  well  as  in  Europe,  large  com- 
mons are  condemned  to  the  pasturage  of 
cattle,  and  to  perpetual  sterility.  But  as  to 
the  clergy,  and  their  infiuence  on  society, 
the  two  continents  are  not  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances; for  the  clergy  are  much  less 
numerous  in  Spanish  America  than  in  the 
peninsula,  and  the  religious  missionaries 
nave  there  contributed  to  extend  tbe  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  among  barbarous  tribo. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Humboldt  that  the  great- 
est number  of  convents  founded  since  the 
16th  century,  in  every  part  of  Spanish  Ame- 
rica, are  crowded  togetner  in  towns— a  cir- 
cumstance rather  unfavourable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  the  country ;  for  if  they  had  been 
spread  throughout  toe  country,  and  placed 
on  the  ridges  of  tlie  Cordilleras,  they  might 
have  possessed  that  salutary  influence  on 
cultivation,  of  which  the  e&eta  have  heen 
felt  in  the  north  of  Europe,  on  the  banks 
of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  Alps.  Those  ac- 
quainted with  the  history  of  those  timet 
know,  that  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II. 
the  monks  were  no  longer  like  those  of 
tbe  9th  century.  The  luxury  of  towns, 
and  the  climate  of  the  Indies,  are  unfavour- 
able to  that  austerity  of  life,  and  that  spirit 
of  order,  for  which  the  first  monastical  in- 
stitutions were  characterised ;  and  in  cross- 
ing the  mountainous  deaerls  of  Mexico^  tha 
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tnTdkr  natanllT  regrets  that  those  solitary 
asylomi  which  the  religjous  hospitality  of 
JSorope  prorides  for  his  rdief,  are  nownere 
to  be  found. 

Bat  the  metallic  produce  of  Mexico  forms 
one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  its  in- 
dustry ;  and  on  the  subject  of  the  Mexican 
mines  much  valuable  information  has  been 
lately  ooiomunicated  to  the  public  by  Hum- 
boldt, in  his  Political  Essay  on  the  king- 
dom of  New  Spain.  The  American  mines 
are  well  known  to  be  distinguished  by  the 
abundance  of  their  produce  ahove  all  others 
erer  before  known^  while  at  the  same  time 
the  mineral  ore  which  they  contain  is  re- 
markable for  its  poverty,  a  quintal,  or  1600 
ounces  of  ore,  affording  only  three  or  four 
ounces  of  pure  silver.  The  same  quantity 
of  mineral  in  the  silver  mines  of  Mamer- 
bere,  in  Saxony,  yields  from  10  to  15  ounces. 
Suoi,  however,  is  the  great  abundance  of 
the  ore,  and  such  the  iacility  of  working 
it,  that  the  produce  of  the  American 
mines  is  oilly  limited  by  the  want  of 
mercury  for  the  extraction  of  the  silver 
from  the  substances  with  which  it  is 
found  mixed.  It  is  calculated  that  Mexico 
lends  annually  to  Europe  and  Asia,  from 
the  ports  of  Acapulco  and  Vera  Cruz,  about 
1,500,000  pounds  of  silver,  the  greater  part 
of  which  is  produced  by  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  mines.  The  half  of  this  sura  is  sup- 
plied by  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas^ 
and  Catorce.  The  vein  of  Guanaxuato 
supplies  more  than  a  fourth  part  of  the 
whole  silver  of  Mexico,  and  a  sixth  part  of 
the  produce  of  all  America.  The  follow- 
lag,  according  to  Humboldt,  is  the  order  in 
vluch  the  richest  mines  of  New  Spain  fol- 
k>w  one  another,  arranging  them  according 
to  the  quantity  of  money  drawn  from 
them.  Guanaxuato,  in  the  intendancy  of  the 
same  name  ;  Catorce,  in  the  intendancy  of 
San  Luis  Potost ;  Zacatecas,  in  the  inten- 
dancy of  the  same  name ;  Real  del  Monte, 
in  the  intendancy  of  Mexico ;  Bolanos,  in 
the  intendancy  of  Gimdalaxara ;  Guarisa- 
mey,  in  the  intendancy  of  Durango ;  Som- 
brerete,  in  the^intendancy  of  Zacatecas; 
Tasco,  in  the  intendancy  of  Mexico ;  Bato- 
piias,  in  the  intendancy  of  Durango ;  Zinia- 

Cm,  in  the  intendancy  of  Mexico ;  Fresnil- 
't  in  the  intendancy  of  Zacatecas ;  Ramos, 
in  the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  Potosi ;  Par- 
ral,  in  the  intendancy  of  Durango.  The 
whole  annual  produce  of  the  American 
mines  is  estimated  by  Humboldt  to  be  equi- 
valent to  43,500,000  dollars,  which  being 
converted  into  English  money,  amounts  to 
L.9,515,625. 

From  a  general  view  of  the  beds  on  which 
the  metals  are  deposited  in  Mexico,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  Andes  contain  veins  In  a  great 
Ysriefty  of  rodcs^  and  that  those  rocks  which 


at  present  fVimiah  almost  the  whole  nlver 
annually  exported  from  Vera  Crux,  are  the 
primitive  slate  and  the  Alpine  limestone, 
mtersected  by  the  principal  veins  of  Gua- 
naxuato, Zacatecas,  and  Catoroe«  The  more 
the  geological  constitution  of  the  globe  is 
studied  on  a  large  scale,  the  more  it  wiU  be 
Perceived  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rock  which 
has  not  in  certain  countries  been  found  emi- 
nently metalliferous.  The  wealth  of  the 
veins  is  for  the  most  part  totally  independ- 
ent of  the  nature  of  the  beds  which  they 
intersect.  It  is  observed  in  the  most  cele- 
brated mines  of  Europe,  that  the  mining 
operations  are  either  directed  to  a  multitudle 
of  small  veins,  as  in  the  primitive  moun- 
tains of  Saxony,  or  to  a  very  small  number 
of  depositories  of  minerals,  of  an  extraordi- 
nary power,  as  at  Clansthal,  the  Hartz,  and 
near  Schemnitz,  in  Hungary.  The  Cordille- 
ras of  Mexico  otter  frequentexamples  of  these 
two  methods  of  operation ;  but  the  districts 
of  mines  of  the  most  constant  and  consider- 
able wealth,  such  as  Guanaxuato,  Zacatecas, 
and  the  mine  Del  Monte,  contain  only  one 
principal  vtin.  The  vein  at  Freyborg, 
which  is  6^  feet  in  breadth,  and  which  has 
been  traced  for  20,341  feet,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  remarkable  phenomenon.  But  the  prin- 
cipal vein  of  Guanaxuato,  from  which  there 
has  been  extracted,  during  the  course  of  the 
last  ten  years,  more  than  3,937,899  pounds 
of  silver,  is  from  131  to  147  feet  in  breadth, 
and  it  has  been  traced  from  Santa  Isabcdla 
to  fii^na  Vista,  a  length  of  more  than 
41,665  feet,  or  about  8  miles. 

The  quantity  of  silver  annually  extracted 
from  the  mines  of  Mexico  is  ten  times 
greater  than  what  is  furnished  by  all  the 
mines  of  Europe ;  and  oA  the  other  hand, 
gold  is  not  much,  more  abundant  in  New 
Spain  than  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania. 
These  two  last  countries  annually  throw 
into  the  circulation  about  3500  pounds 
of  gold,  and  the  gold  delivered  into  the 
mint  of  Mexico  only  amounts  in  com- 
mon years  to  about  4670  pounds.  The 
Mexican  gold  is  for  the  most  part  ex- 
tracted from  alluvions  grounds,  hy  means 
of  washing.  Those  grounds  are  common 
in  the  province  of  Sonora.  A  great  deal 
of  gold  baa  also  been  collected  among  the 
muds  with  wliich  the  bottom  of  the  valley 
of  the  Rio  Hiaqui  is  covered.  Farther  to 
the  north,  under  the  31st  degree  of  latitude, 
grains  of  native  gold  have  heen  found,  of  the 
weight  of  from  tive  to  six  pounds.  In  those 
desert  regions,  the  incursions  of  the  savage 
Indians^  the  excessive  price  of  proviaions^ 
and  the  want  of  the  necessary  water  for 
working,  are  all  great  obstacles  to  the  ex- 
traction of  gold. 

Another  part  of  the  Mexican  gold  is  ex- 
tracted from  the  Teins  which  intersect  ths 
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iBOuntBiDS  of  primitive  rock.  The  reins  of 
nadye  gold  are  most  frequent  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Oaxaca,  either  in  gneiss  or  in  mi- 
caceous slate.  This  last  rock  is  particular- 
Ijr  rich  in  gold,,  in  the  celebrated  mines  of 
Rio  San  Antonio.  These  veins  are  more 
than  19^  inches  in  thickness,  hut  their 
richness  is  very  unequal.  Gold  is  to  be 
fbund  either  pure  or  mixed  with  silver  ore, 
in  the  greatest  number  of  veins  which  have 
been  wrought  in  Mexico;  and  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  silver  mine  which  does  not 
also  contain  gold.  Native  gold  is  frequent- 
ly found  crystalized  in  lamina^  or  in  a  re- 
ticulated form,  in  the  silver  mines  of  Vil- 
lalpando  and  Rayas,  near  Guanaxuato ;  in 
those  of  Sombrero,  in  the  intendancy  of 
Valladolid ;  Guarisamey  to  the  west  of  Du- 
rango ;  and  Mezquit&l  in  the  province  of 
Guadalaxara.  The  gold  of  Mezquital  is  look- 
ed upon  as  the  finest,  that  is,  as  being  least 
alloyed  with  silver,  iron,  and  copper.  The 
principM  vein  in  the  mine  of  Santa  Cruz 
at  Villaluando,  being  visited  in  1803  by 
Humboldt,  was  found  intersected  by  a 
great  number  of  rotten  veins  of  exceeding 
richness.  The  argillaceous  slime  with 
which  those  small  viens  are  filled,  contains 
BO  great  a  quantity  of  gold  disseminated  in 
impalpable  parcels,  that  the  miners  are 
compelled,  when  they  leave  thit  mine  nearly 
in  a  state  of  nakedness,  to  bathe  themselves 
in  large  vessels,  to  prevent  any  of  the  auri- 
fbrous  clay  from  being  carried  off  by  them 
OM  their  bodies.  • 

The  central  group  of  the  mines  of  New 
8pain,  a  portion  of  ground  abounding 
more  in  silver  than  any  other  known  on  the 

gobe,  is  situated  in  the  same  parallel  with 
engal,  under  a  latitude  where  tlie  equi- 
noctial is  confounded  with  the  temperate 
zone.  This  group  comprehends  the  three 
districts  of  the  mines  of  Guanaxuato,  Ca- 
torce,  and  Zacatecas,  the  first  of  which 
possesses  an  extent  of  S20,  the  second  of 
T50,  and  the  third  of  780  square  leagues, 
calculating  the  surfaces  from  the  position 
of  the  insulated  mines  at  the  greatest 
distance  from  the  chief  place  of  the  district. 
The  district  of  Guanaxuato,  the  most 
southern  of  this  group,  is  as  remarkable  for 
its  natural  wealth  as  for  the  gigantic  la- 
bours of  man  in  the  bowels  of  the  mountains. 
The  mine  of  Valenciana,  situated  in  this 
district^  reaches  to  the  enormous  depth  of 
1640  feet,  and  it  extends  horizontally  to 
41,600  feet  (about  8  English  miles);  in 
consequence  of  which,  there  are  about 
980  miners  employed  as  beasts  of  bur- 
den under  grouna,  to  carry  the  minerals 
to  the  most  convenient  point  for  raising 
them  out  of  the  pit;  and  to  save  this 
expence,  they  have  begun  within  these 
twelve  years,  to  pierce  in  the  solid  rock,  a 


new  pit,  in  the  centre  of  the  works,  which 
is  to  terminate  at  the  bottom  of  the  mine. 
The  piercing  of  this  pit  is  one  of  the  bold- 
est undertakings  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  mines.  Its  expence,  according  to  esti- 
mate, will  amount  to  L.218,000  sterling. 
Its  form  is  octagonal,  and  iU  superfidiil 
content  is  87  feet.  It  is  believed  they  wfll 
reach  the  vein  in  1815,  though  in  1803  they 
had  not  attained  a  greater  depth  than  603 
feet.  The  mine  of  Valenciana  employs 
about  3100  persons,  of  whom  1800  work 
under  ground.  The  direction  of  the  mine 
is  entrusted  to  an  administrator,  with  a 
salary  of  L.2500  per  annum.  This  admi- 
nistrator has  under  his  orders  an  overseer 
and  under  overseers,  besides  nine  master 
miners.  These  head  people  daily  visit  the 
subterraneous  operations  carried  on  by  men 
who  have  a  sort  of  saddle  fastened  on  their 
backs,  and  who  go  by  the  name  of  little 
horses. 

Valenciana  is  almost  the  sole  example  of 
a  mine,  which  for  forty  years  has  never  yield- 
ed less  to  its  proprietors  than  from  L.82,506 
to  L.  1 23,75  9  of  annual  profit.  It  appears  that 
the  part  of  the  vein  extending  from  Tepeyac 
to  tne  north-west,  had  not  been  much 
wrought  towards  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. From  that  period  the  whole  country- 
remained  a  desert,  till  1 760,  when  a  Spaniard 
who  went  over  very  young  to  America, 
began  to  work  this  vein  in  one  of  the  points 
which  had  till  that  time  been  believed 
destitute  of  metals.  M.  Obregon  (the  name 
of  this  Spaniard),  was  without  fortune; 
but  as  he  had  the  reputation  of  being  a 
worthy  man,  he  found  fViends  who  from 
time  to  time  advanced  him  small  sums  to 
carry  on  his  operations.  In  1766,  the 
works  were  already  S69  feet  in  depth,  and 
yet  the  expences  greatly  surpassed  the  value 
of  the  metallic  produce.  With  a  passion 
for  mining  eoual  to  what  some  display  for 
gaming,  M.  Obregon  preferred  submitting 
to  every  sort  of  privation  to  the  abandon- 
ing his  undertaking.  In  the  year  1767 
he  entered  into  partnership  with  a  petty 
merchant  of  Rayas,  of  the  name  of  Otero« 
In  1768  they  began  to  extract  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  silver  minerals  from  the 
mine  of  Valenciana.  In  proportion  as  the 
pit  grew  deeper,  they  approached  that  r^on 
which  is  the  depositary  of  the  great  metallic 
wealth  of  Guanaxuato.  In  1771  they  ex- 
tracted enormous  masses  of  sulfUrettetf 
silver,  mixed  with  native  and  red  silver. 
From  that  period  till  1804,  the  mine  of 
Valenciana  has  continually  yielded  an  an- 
nual produce  of  more  than  L.  583,380 
sterling.  There  have  been  years  so  pnn 
ductive,  that  the  net  profit  of  the  two  pro- 
prietors of  the  mine  has  amounted  to  the 
sum  of  L.  250,000  sterling.        . 
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To  ftrm  an  idea  of  the  enomunu  ad« 
rmtom  nquind  in  woricing  this  mine, 
k  is  fioffident  here'  to  mendoiiy  that  in 
its  pieseiit  state  there  must  he  laid  out 
annnally,  in  wages  of  miners,  masons, 
and  olber  workmen  employed  in  the  mine, 
3,400,000  livres;  in  powder,  tallow,  wood, 
leAlher,  steel,  and  otner  materials  necessa- 
ry in  mining,  1,000,000  liyres.  Total  ex- 
pence  4,500,000  livres,  or  L.1 87,615  ster* 
nog.  The  consumption  of  powder  alone 
has  amounted  to  L.  16,668  annuaUy ;  and 


pen  to  be  very  near  one  aix>ther»  WMioai 
its  being  possible  to  perceive  il.  Henoe 
the  impossibility  either  of  introducing  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  most  pari  of  the  mineai^ 
Mexico,  the  wheeling  by  means  of  bairowa 
or  dogs,  or  of  economicaUy  disposinff  the 
places  of  assemblage,  where  the  ore,  aner  H 
is  dug  out  of  the  mine,  is  collected  fai 
heaps,  so  as  to  save  the  carriage  of  the 
mineral  into  the  interior  of  the  mine.  A 
miner  brought  up  in  the  mines  of  Rreybeig, 
and  aocnstomed  to  see  so  many  inoenioiui 


that  ef  the  steel  destined  to  the  maldng  of  means  of  conveyance  practised,  <san  luurdly 

pomiroUs  mdjieurets  to  L.  6S50.  conceive  that  in  the  Spanish  colonies,  where 

The  improvement  of  the  Ameriean  mines  the  poverty  of  the  minerals  is  united  to  a 

has  hitherto  been  retarded  by  the  slow  great  abunoance  of  them,  all  the  metal  which 

progress  made  in  the  theory  of  mining,  and  is  taken  iOrom  the  vein,  should  be  carried  on 


by  me  very  imperfect  machinery  in  use  for 
the  extracting  of  water  flrom  the  pits.  Some 
mines,  indeed,  as  those  of  Animas  and  Va- 
lendana,  are  entirely  dry ;  and  here  the 
workmen  are  annoyed  by  the  dust  and  ex- 
treme heat.    In  thie  mine  of  Valenciana,  the 
thermometer  atands   at  from   71°  to  77° 
Fahrenheit;   but  other  mines,    in  conse- 
^enoe  of  the  imperfection  of  their  works, 
either  remain  under  inundation,  or  the  wa- 
ter is  drawn  off  by  such  an  inconvenient 
and  expensive  process,  as  greatly  to  reduce 
the  net  profit  on  the  mine.    If  a  proper  sys- 
tem of  machinery  were  substituted  in  the 
place  of  the  inaperfect  contrivances  at  pre- 
sent in  use  fbr  clearing  the  mines  of  water, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many  which 
are  at  present  abandoned'  would  again  be 
wTooght;  and  that  of  those    which  are 
wiooght,  the  profits  wpuld  be  greatly  in- 
ctm&L    It  becomes  the  more  necessarjr  to 
adopt  some  efi^tual  means  for  economising 
iahoor,  as  the  increasing  expence  of  working 
the  mine,  in  consequence  of  its  increasing 
depth,  is  a  oertoin  deduction  from  its  net 
produce.    In  the  interior  of  the  mines  of 
New  Spain,  great  inconvenience  and  ex- 
penee  also  arises  from  the  want  of  proper 
communications  establisbed  between  di^r- 
ent  parts  of  Uie  works.    The  interior  econo- 
my of  the  mine  frequently  resembles  an  ill 
coDstmcted  building,  where,  to  pass  from 
one  adjdning  room  to  another,  we  must  go 
nmnd  the  whole  house. 

The  mine  of  Valenciuia  is  very  justly 
admired,  on  account  of  its  wealth,  the 
magnificence  of  its  walling,  and  the  facility 
^Uh  which  it  is  entered  by  spacious  and 
commodious  stairs.  It  exhibits,  however, 
a  union  of  small  works  without  system, 
and  without  any  lateral  communication. 
Sobtorraneous  geometry  has  been  entirely 
neglected  in  Mexico,  till  the  establishment 
of  the  school  of  mines ;  and  there  is  in  con- 
aequenoe  no  plan  of  the  works  already  ex- 
ecuted. Two  worka  in  that  kbyrinth  of 
opis  galleri^  and  interior  ^ta,  may  hap«» 


the  backs  of  men.    The  Indian  tenateroi, 
who  may  be  considered  as  the  beasts  of 
burden  of  the  mines  of  Mexico,  remain 
loaded  with  a  weight  of  firom  24S  to  377 
lbs.  for  a  space  of  six  houn.     In    the 
galleries  of  V  alenciana  and  Rayaa,  they  are 
exposed  to  a  temperature,   as  has  been 
already  noticed,  of  from  71°  to  77^;  and 
during  this  time,  they  ascend  and  descend 
aeveral  thousands  of  steps,  in  pits  of  an 
inclination  of  45^    In  the  mines,  files  of 
fifty  or  sixty  of  these  porten  are  con« 
stantly  to   lie   met  with,  among  whom 
there  are  men  above  sixty,  and  boya  often  or 
twelve   yean  of  ase.    In  ascending   the 
stairs,  they  throw  tne  body  fixrwards,  and 
rest  on  a  shaft  which  is  not  more  dian  a 
foot  in  length.    They  walk  in  a  xig»iaff  di* 
rection,  because  they  nave  found,  mmi  long 
experience,  as  they  affirm,  that  their  respi* 
ration  is  less  impeded  when  they  traverse 
obliquely  the  current  of  air  which  enten  the 
pits  from  without.    The  weekly  expence  of 
those  carriere  who  labour  in  the  interior  of 
the  mine,  amounts,  in  Valenciana,  to  L.694. 
These  enormous  expences  of  transportation 
would  be  diminished  more  than  two-thirds 
ifthew(»k8  communicated  with  one  anofi 
ther  by  interior  pitsy  or  by  galleries  adapt* 
ed  for  conveyance  by  whed-barrows  and 
dogs.    Well  contrived  operation*  would  fkm 
cilitate  the  extraction  of  minerals  and  the 
circulation  of  air,  and  would  render  unne- 
cessary this  great  number  of  carrien^  whose 
strength  might  be  employed  in  a  manner 
more  advantageous  to  society,  and  leas  hurt- 
ful to  tl)e  h^th  of  the  individual.    Int^ 
rior  pits,  communicating  fh>m  one  gallery 
to  another,  and  serving  ror  the  extnvction  of 
minerals,  might  be  provided  with  cranea  to 
be  wrought  by  men,  or  carriagea  to  be  mo- 
ved by  cattle.    For  a  long  time  (and  this 
arrangement  undoubtedly  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  the  European  miner),  mules  have 
been  employed  in  the  interior  of  the  mines 
of  Mexico.  At  Rayas  these  animals  deaoend 
every  moniiDg,  mAout  gpyiy^  th^ 
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dusky  the  itq»  of  a  pit,  of  an  indinatioii  of 
from  42*^  to  46^ ;  and  their  step  is  so  sure, 
that  a  lame  miner  was  accustomed,  sereral 
yean  ago,  to  enter  and  leave  the  mine  on 
one  of  their  hacks. 

•  From  the  accounts  collected  by  Hum- 
boldt, it  clearly  appears  that  the  produce  of 
the  mines  of  New  Spain  has  been  increasing 
very  rapidly  for  40  years  past.  From  the 
year  1750  to  1759,  the  average  of  the  an- 
ittial  produce  is  16,566,909  dollars;  and 
from  1771  to  1803,  itis  19,688,940  dollars. 
More  than  three- fourths  of  the  silver  ob- 
tained from  America  is  extracted  from  the 
ore  by  means  of  quicksilver ;  and  the  loss  of 
the  quicksilver  in  this  operation  is  immense. 
The  quantity  required  by  New  Spain  is 
about  16,000  quintals,  of  1600  ounces  each 
per  annum ;  for  the  whole  of  America  95,000 
quintals  are  annually  exported.  A  great  part 
of  this  supply  is  derived  from  Europe,  the 
mines  in  the  new  world  not  affording  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  this  necessary  article;  and,  on 
this  account,  in  the  late  wars  of  the  mother 
country,  the  wording  of  the  Mexican  mines 
has  fVequently  been  stopped  from  a  want  of 
quicksilver  to  carry  on  the  process  of  amalga- 
mation. The  sale  of  quicksilver  in  the  Spa- 
nish colonies  is  also  a  royal  monopoly,  and 
its  distribution  is  a  source  of  favour  and  in- 
fluence which  leads  to  the  grossest  abuses, 
the  proprietors  of  the  great  mines  being  fre- 
quently supplied  in  the  greatest  abundance, 
while  the  smaller  proprietors  labour  under 
the  greatest  disadvantages,  being  frequently 
at  a  loss  to  procure  the  cash  necessary  for 
the  advances  on  their  work,  while  their 
warehouses  are  choaked  with  an  acciAnula- 
tion  of  mineral,  from  which  they  have  no 
means,  while  the  supply  of  quicksilver  is 
stinted,  of  extracting  the  silver.  There 
are,  besides,  mines  of  gold  and  silver  in 
New  Spain,  mines  of  copper,  lead,  iron, 
tin,  antimony,  arsenic,  kc.  But  these 
mines  are  not  diligently  worked,  the  great 
pursuit  being  after  gold  and  silver,  in  ex- 
change for  which  the  inferior  metals  are 
imported  from  Europe. 

From  an  actual,  though  not  very  exact 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mexi- 
co, taken  in  1793,  they  were  established  at 
4,483,529.  This  enumeration,  however, 
it  is  now  ascertained,  was  imperfect  in  many 
respects ;  and  after  muking  a  litth  ajinwance 
for  omissions,  Humboldt  e;;tiinatcs  the  ])0- 
pulation  of  New  Spain  in  1793,  at  5,200,000 
souls.  Since  this  jieriod,  the  improvement 
of  the  country  has  been  visible  and  rapid, 
and  population  has  made  the  most  ex- 
traordinary progress.  The  augmentation 
of  tithes,  and  of  the  produce  of  the  Indian 
capitation  tax,  the  progress  of  agriculture 
and  civilisation,  the  aspect  of  the  country, 
fovered  with   newly  constructed  houses. 


announce  a  rapid  ioaraafe  in  erery  port  of 
the  kingdoms  On  these  general  groonds, 
and  from  some  very  exact  regiaten  of  the 
births  and  deaths,  which  prove  a  great  ex* 
cess  of  births,  iiumboldt  calculates  Siepopu- 
lation  of  Mexico,  in  1803,  at  5,800,000 
souls,  and  in  1 808,  at  6,500,000.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  Mexican  population  i»  liable  to 
be  arrested  by  various  diseases,  whidi,  at 
stated  periods,  commit  the  ihoet  fearful  n- 
yages.  These  are,  1st,  the  small  pox,  for  i 
which  the  cow  pox  has  now,  however,  been 
substituted  with  great  success;  Sd,  The 
fatal  malady  known  by  the  name  of  mat^ 
laTsahuatl,  which  seems  to  be  a  species  of 
plague;  and  3d,  The  yellow  fever.  To 
these  maladies,  famine  occasionally  adds  its 
fatal  influence. 

The  Mexican  population  is  composed  of 
the  same  elements  as  that  of  the  other  Sps» 
nish  colonies.  I'hey  reckon  seven  races: 
1st,  The  whites  born  in  Europe ;  ad.  The 
Spanish  Creoles,  or  whites  of  European  ex- 
traction, bom  in  America ;  ^d,  the  Mesti- 
goes,  descendants  of  whites  and  Indiana ; 
4th,  The  Mulattoes,  descendanta  of  whites 
and  negroes;  5th,  The  Zambos,  descend- 
ants of  negroes  and  Indians ;  6th,  The  In- 
dians, or  copper  coloured  indigenous  raoe  ; 
and  7  th,  The  African  negroes.  Abstract- 
ing the  subdivisions,  there  are  four  casts  ; 
the  whites,  comprehended  under  the  ge^ 
neral  name  of  t)paniards;  the  negroes, 
the  Indians,  and  the  men  of  mixed  ex« 
traction  from  Europeans,  Africans,  Ame- 
rican Indians,  and  Malays;  for  from  fre- 
quent communicstion  between  Acapulco 
and  the  Philippine  islands,  many  indi- 
viduals of .  Asiatic  origin  have  settled  in 
New  Si>ain, 

Of  this  ckss,  the  whites  are  estimated  at 
1,100,000;  They  are  divided  into  whites 
born  in  Europe,  and  descendants  of  Euro- 
peans born  in  the  S<panish  colonies  of  Ame-i 
rica,  or  in  the  Asiatic  islands.  The  Spa- 
nish laws  allow  the  same  privileges  to  all 
whites ;  but  those  who  have  the  execution 
of  the  *Lws,  endeavour  to  destroy  an  cqua-i 
lity  which  sliocks  European  pride.  The 
government,  suspicious  of  the  Creoles,  be-^ 
stows  all  places  of  emolument  and  dignity 
exclusively  on  the  natives  of  Old  Spain. 
For  some  years  back,  the  most  trifling  em- 
ployments in  the  administration  of  the  cus- 
toms, and  the  tobacoo  revenue,  have  been 
disposed  of  at  Madrid.  Political  jealousy 
of  the  colonists  is  not  the  sole,  nor  even 
the  principal  cause  of  this  partiality.  A 
profligate  court  has  been  in  the  prac- 
tice of  raising  money  by  the  sale  of  co- 
lonial offices  at  Madrid ;  and  indq)endent 
of  this  unflisgnised  venality,  there  is  a  party 
spirit  among  the  Europeans  in  the  new 
world,  whidi  unites  t^iem  for  inutuid  V9^ 
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fan,  and  girct*  to  a  native  of  Old  Spain, 
Aowereriooapable,  a  decided  advantage  over 
ererj  competitor  who  has  the  misfortune 
to  be  bom  a  Creole.  The  result  has  been  a 
jealousy  and  perpetual  hatred  between  those 
two  chases  of  wnites.  The  most  miserable 
European,  without  education,  thinks  him- 
self superior  to  the  whites  born  in  the  new 
ootilinent.  He  knows  that,  protected  by 
his  oouDtrymen,  he  may  aspire  to  situations 
£roin  which  the  natives  are  debarred,  how- 
ever distinguished  for  their  tdents  or  moral 
qualities. 

Of  the  mixed  raees  in  Mexico,  there 
were,  scanning  to  Humboldt,  in  1804, 
S,S3 1,000,  of  whom  seven-eighths  were 
mestizoes.  In  a  country  where  the  colour 
of  the  skin  is  considered  the  only  true  stand- 
ard of  dignity,  and  where  the  families  re- 
puted to  have  the  least  mixture  of  negro 
or  mulatto  hlood,  are  the  most  honoured, 
it  becomes  a  very  interesting  business  for 
the  vanity  of  individuals  to  estimate  uccu- 
ntely  ihe  fractions  of  European  hlood 
wbich  belong  (o  the  different  casts;  and  it 
often  happens,  that  families  suspected  of 
being  of  mixed  hlood,  demand  from  the 
high  court  of  justice  to  have  it  declared  that 
they  belong  to  the  whites. 

Tho  Indians  amount  tO  9,500,000 ;  and 
their  actual  condition  is  a  striking  illustra- 
tion of  the  inefficacy  of  laws  to  afford 
protection,  where  those  for  whom  they  pro- 
vide have  no  controul  over  their  execution. 
In  no  courts  is  there  a  class  of  men  bet- 
ter defended  by  a  law  against  injustice, 
than  the  Indiana  in  Mexico;  and  no 
pn^Ie  have  suffered  more  severely  from  ra- 
pacity and  oppression.  The  Indians  who 
are  scattered   throughout  the  cities,   and 

rad  over  Uie  plains  of  Mexico,  are  either 
descendants  of  the  old  peasantry,  or  the 
traiains  of  a  few  great  Indian  families,  who, 
disdaining  alliance  with  the  Spanish  con- 
<|uaon,  preferred  rather  to  cultivate  with 
dieir  hands,  the  fields  which  were  formerly 
edtivated  for  them  h^  their  vassals.  This 
distinction  still  subsists  among  the  native 
Indians,  who  are  divided  into  two  classes ; 
the  one  tributary,  and  the  other  noble  or 
CKique.  The  latter,  by  the  Spanish  laws, 
€«gbt  to  participate  in  Uie  privileges  of  the 
Ctttilian  nobility.  But  this  advantage  is 
merely  illusory.  It  is  now  difficult  to 
distinguish  from  their  exterior,  the  ca- 
cique, or  noble  Indians,  from  those  who,  in 
the  time  of  Montezuma,  constituted  the 
lower  class  of  the  Mexican  nation.  The 
noble,  from  the  simplicity  of  his  dress,  and 
from  his  mode  of  living,  is  easily  confound- 
ed with  the  tributary  Indian ;  and  the  noble 
Indian  fioniUes,  &rfrom  protecting  the  tri- 
hatary  cast  of  natives,  more  frequently 
iffm  their  power  wd  their  influence.  The 


Indians  are  exempted  from  every  sort  of  in« 
direct  impost.  1  hey  pay  no  alcabala,  the 
law  allowing  them  full  liberty  for  the  ndo 
of  their  productions.  They  are  subject, 
however,  to  the  direct  impost  of  the  iritmtot, 
which  is  a  capitation  tax  ou  all  male  In- 
dians between  the  ages  of  ten  and  fifly,  and 
is  at  the  same  time  considered  as  a  badge 
of  d^adation  and  bondage.  This  triBute 
varies  in  different  parts  of  Mexico,  and 
it  has  been  diminished  within  the  last 
200  years.  In  Itiol  the  Indian  paid  a  ca- 
pitation of  19s.  Sd.  It  was  gradually  re- 
duced in  some  intenduncies  to  1^  6d.  and 
even  to  is.  2d.  Throughout  the  greatest 
part  of  Mexico,  the  capitation  at  present 
amounts  to  9s.  2d.  I'he  Indians  pay,  be- 
sides,  a  parochial  duty  of  10  francs  for  bap- 
tisip,  20  francs  for  a  certificate  of  marriage, 
and  20  francs  for  interment.  Twenty-five  or 
thirty  francs  more  are  levied  from  tnem  for 
the  church,  under  the  name  of  voluntary 
offt;rings.  The  I  ndian  villages  are  frequently 
governed  by  alcades  or  magistrates  of  a 
copper- coloured  race;  and  the  cacique  or 
noble  Indians  who  exercise  this  office,  not 
only  delight  in  becoming  subservient  to  the 
oppressions  of  the  Sjuiniards,  but  they  dso 
make  use  of  their  authority  for  the  base 
purposes  of  extrrtion. 

When  the  Spaniards  made  the  conquest 
of  Mexico,  they  found  the  people  in  the 
most  abject  state  of  poverty  which  accom- 
panies despotism  and  feudality.  The  em- 
peror, princes,  nobility,  and  clergy,  alone 
possessed  the  most  fertile  lands;  the  go- 
vernors of  provinces  indulged  with  impu- 
nity in  the  most  severe  exactions ;  and  the 
cultivator  was  everywhere  degraded.  The 
highways  swarmed  with  beggars ;  and  the 
want  of  large  quadrupeds  forced  thousands 
of  Indians  to  perform  the  functions  of 
heasts  of  burden,  and  to  transport  the 
maize,  cotton,  hides,  and  otlier  oommo-: 
dities,  which  the  more  remote  provinces 
sent  by  w&y  of  tribiite  to  the  capitaL  Tha 
conquest  rendered  the  state  of  the  lower 
people  still  more  deplorable.  The  culti- 
•vator  was  torn  from  the  soil,  and  dragged 
to  the  mountains,  when  the  working  of* 
the  mines  commenced ;  and  a  great  number 
of  Indians  were  obliged  to  follow  the  armies, 
and  to  carry,  witliout  suffioient  repose  or 
nourishment,  through  mountainous  woods^^ 
burdens  which  exceeded  their  strength. 
All  Indian  property,  whulber  in  land  or  in 
goo<l8,  was  conceived  to  belong  to  the  con>£ 
querors.  This  principle  was  even  sanction- 
ed by  law,  which  assigns  to  the  ^ndiaiis  a 
small  portion  of  ground  around  the  newly 
constructed  churches.  To  relieve  the  mii 
aery  of  the  Indians,  the  court  of  Spain,  in- 
troduced what  is  palled  the  system  of  enco^ 
mUndns.    The  Indiana^  whose  liberty  ha^ 
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in  vain  been  proclaimed  by  qneen  Isabella, 
•were  tUl  then  the  slaves  of  the  whites,  who 
appropriated  them  to  their  own  use  indis- 
criminately. By  the  establishment  of  en- 
comiendas,  slavery  assumed  a  more  regular 
form.  To  terminate  the  quarrels  among 
the  conquistatores  or  conquerors,  the  remains 
of  the  conquered  people  were  shared  out ; 
and  the  Indians,  divided  into  tribes  of  se- 
veral hundred  families,  had  masters  named 
to  them  in  Spain  from  among  tlie  soldiers 
who  had  acquired  distinction  during  the 
conquest,  and  from  among  the  jieople  of 
the  law,  sent  out  by  the  court  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  usurping  power  of  tlie  generals. 
This  partition  of  the  Indians  attached  them 
to  the  soil,  and  their  work  became  the  pro- 
perty of  the  encomeruleros.  The  court  of. 
Madrid  imagined  that  it  had  bestowed  pro- 
tectors oh  the  Indians ;  it  only  made  the 
evil  worse,  and  gave  a  more  systematical 
form  to  oppression.  From  this  state  of 
bondage  and  degradatioti  in  which  the 
Mexican  cultivators  were  placed  during 
the  16th  and  17th  centuries,  they  were 
somewhat  reheved  during  the  18th.  The 
ftmilies  of  the  first  conquerors  gradually 
became  extinct,  and  no  new  partition  took 

5 lace  among  their  slaves,  who  were  consi- 
ered  as  fiefs.  The  viceroys  watched  over 
the  interests  of  the  Indians;  and  their 
liberty,  and  in  some  provinces  their  ease 
of  circumstances,  has  been  gradually  aug- 
menting. The  establishment  of  intend- 
ancies  also,  in  the  year  1776,  contri- 
buted in  some  degree  to  relieve  the  miseries 
of  the  native  Indians.  From  all  the  most 
recent  accounts,  ho%vever,  which  have  been 
received  of  the  state  of  society  in  New 
Mexico,  they  still  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of 
extreme  misery  and  degradation,  and  to 
this  many  causes  contribute.  The  early 
legislation  of  the  mother  country,  while  it 
was  extremely  favourable  to  the  Indians  in 

Zrd  to  imposts,  deprived  them,  on  the 
T  hand,  of  the  most  important  rights  of 
citizens.  In  an  age  when  it  was  formally 
discussed  if  the  Indians  were  rational  be- 
ings, it  was  conceived  to  be  granting  them 
a  benefit  to  treat  them  like  minors,  to  put 
them  under  the  perpetual  tutory  of  the 
whites,  and  to  declare  null  every  act  signed 
by  a  native  of  the  copper-coloured  race,  as 
well  as  every  obligation  which  he  contract- 
ed beyond  the  trifling 'value  of  15  francs. 
These  laws  are  maintained  in  full  vigour, 
and  they  place  insurmountable  barriers  be- 
tween the  Indians  and  other  casts,  with 
whom  all  intercourse  is  almost  prohibited. 
Thousands  of  inhabitants  can  enter  into  no 
contract  which  is  binding ;  and,  condemned 
to  a  perpetual  minority,  they  become  a 
charge  to  themselves,  and*  to  the  state  in 
vhich  tliey  live.    On  the  condition  of  the 


native  Indians,  a  memotr  was  preMbted  to 
the  king,  by  the  bishop  and  chapter  of  Me< 
choacan,  which,  while  it  breathes  a  spiiit 
of  the  most  enlarged  benevolence  and  po- 
licy, draws  a  most  afflicting  picture  of  the 
state  of  this  oppressed  people.  "  The  In- 
dians and  the  races  of  mixed  blood  (be  re« 
marks)  are  in  a  state  of  extreme  bumilia« 
tion.  The  peculiar  colour  of  the  Indians, 
their  ignorance,  and  especially  their  pover- 
tv,  remove  them  to  an  infinite  distance  from 
the  whites,  who  occupy  the  first  ruik  in 
the  population  of  New  Spain.  The  privi* 
leges  which  the  laws  seem  to  concede  to  the 
Indians  are  of  small  advantage  to  Hiem,  or 
rather  they  are  hurtful.  Shut  up  in  a  nar- 
row space  of  1600  feet  of  radius,  the  lioiiti 
assigned  by  the  ancient  law  to  the  Indian 
villages,  the  natives  may  be  said  to  have  no 
individual  property,  and  they  are  bound  to 
cultivate  the  common  property.  Thiscultiva- 
tion  is  a  load  so  much  themore  insupportable 
to  £hem,  as  they  have  lost  all  hope  of  ever  en-  i 
joying  the  fruit  of  their  labour.  According  | 
to  the  new  arrangements  connected  with  the 
intendancies,  the  natives  can  receive  no  assist*  | 
ance  from  the  common  fund,  without  the  spe- 
cial permission  of  the  board  of  finances  at 
Mexico.  This  common  property  has  been 
farmed  out  by  the  intendants ;  and  the  mo- 
duce  of  the  labour  of  the  natives  is  poured  in- 
to the  royal  treasury,  where  an  account  is 
kept  of  what  is  called  the  village  property. 
But  for  twenty  years  past  this  property  has 
been  nothing  more  than  a  fiction,  as  not 
even  the  intendant  can  dispose  of  it  in  fii- 
vour  of  the  natives ;  and  tnis  money  is  so 
generally  considered  as  having  no  fixed  des- 
tination, that,  in  1798,  the  mtendant  of 
Valladolid  sent  to  Madrid  a  snm  equal  to 
about  L. 40,000,  the  accumulated  produce 
of  Indian  labour  for  twelve  years,  as  a  vo- 
luntary present  from  the  natives^  to  cany 
on  the  war  against  England." 

The  law  prohibits  tne  mixture  of  easts: 
It  also  prohibits  the  whites  from  fixing 
their  residence  in  the  Indian  villages,  ami 
it  prevents  the  natives  from  establishing 
themselves  among  the  Spaniards.  This 
state  of  inhibition  retards  the  improvement 
of  society,  as  it  prevents  that  free  conamu- 
nication  between  its  different  classes,  which 
brings  the  whole  to  one  common  level  of 
civilisation.  The  Indians  are  governed  by 
their  own  copper-coloured  magistrates,  who 
oppress  them  without  mercy.  In  every 
village  there  are  eight  or  ten  old  Indians, 
who  live  at  the  expen^  <^  the  rest  in  com- 
plete idleness,  whose  authority  is  either 
founded  on  a  pretended  elevation  of  birth, 
or  on  a  cunning  policy  transmitted  from  fin 
ther  to  son.  These  chieft,  generally  the 
only  inhabitants  of  the  village  who  under- 
stand Spanish,  have  the  greatest  iDteresC  in 
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maiotainh^  their  fellow  citizens  in  the 
most  profoand  ignorance ;  and  they  contri- 
bate  in  a  great  degree  to  perpetuate  preju* 
dices,  ignorance^  and  the  ancient  barbarity 
of  manners. 

The  Indians  of  New  Spain,  those  at  least 
subject  to  the  European  domination,  gene- 
rally attain  to  an  advanced  age.    Peaceable 
enltivators,  and  collected  these  600  years  in 
villages,  they  are  not  liable  to  the  same  ac- 
ddenLs  as  the  hunters  and  warriors  of  the 
Mississippi.     Accustomed  to  an  uniform 
DOttrishmeut,  almost  entirely  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  that  of  the  maize  and  other  grain, 
tbey  would  undoubtedly  attain  to  a  very  old 
sge,  if  their  constitution  were  not  impaired 
by  drunkenness.      Their  great   liquor   is 
pulque,  to  which  those  who  are  addicted  fre- 
quently take  for  a  long  time  very  little  so- 
fid  nourishment.     In  New  Spain  drunken- 
Dc»  is  most  common  among  the  Indians 
who  inhabit  the  valley  of  Mexico,  and  the 
eDYirona  of  Puebla  and  Hascala,  or  where- 
ever  the  agave^  from  which  pulqnejs  ex« 
tncted,  is  cultivated  on  a  great  scale.    The 
police  in  the  city  of  Mexico  sends  round 
tDmhrils  to  collect  the  drunkards  to  be 
ftond  stretched  out  i)i  the  streets.    I'hese 
Indians,  who  are  treated  like  dead  bodies, 
tie  carried  to  the  principal  guard-house.  In 
the  morning  an  iron  ring  is  put  round  their 
■odo,  and  they  are  made  to  clear  the  streets 
ibr  three   days.     On  letting  them  go  on 
Ae  fourth  day,  they  are  sure  to  find  several 
of  them  in  the  course  of  the  week.    Tra- 
▼dlers  who  judge  from  the  physiognomy  of 
the  Indians^  are  tempted  to  believe  that  it  is 
nie  to  see  old  men  among  them.    In  fact^ 
without  consulting  parish  registers,  which 
in  warm  climates  are  devoured  by  insects 
every  20  or  SO  years,  it  is  very  dimcnlt  to 
form  an  idea  of  the  age  of  the  Indians. 
They  themselves,  at  least  the  labouring  part 
(»f  them,  are  completely  ignorant  of  it. 
Their  head  never  becomes  grey.    It  is  in- 
finitely more  rare  to  find  an  Indian  than  a 
n^ro  with  grey  hairs ;  and  the  want  of 
heod  gives  the  former  a  continual  air  of 
youth.    It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  see 
in  Mexico,  the  temperate  climate,  half  way 
np  the  Cordilleras^  natives,  and  especially 
women,  reach  100  years  of  age  ;  and  this 
oU  age  is  generally  comfortable,  as  the 
Mexican  Indians  preserve  their  strength  to 
the  last. '  Humboldt  mentions,  that  when 
at  Lima,  an  Indian  died  at  the  village  of 
Chiqaota,  at  the  age  of  143.    He  had  been 
toarried  for  90  years  to  one  Indian  woman, 
whoattamed  the  age  of  1 17. 

The  Mexican  Indian  is  grave,  melancho- 
]j,  and  silent,  so  long  as  he  is  not  under  the 
influence  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  mu- 
4c  and  dancing  of  the  natives  partake  of 
the  want  of  gaiety  which  characterises  tlicm. 


Their  songs  are  gloomy  and  terrific.    The 
Indian  women  shew  more  vivacity  than  the 
men  ;  but  they  share  the  usual  misfortunes 
of-  the  servitude  to  which  the  sex  is  con- 
demned among  barbarous  nations.      The 
Mexicans  have  preserved  a  particular  relish 
for  painting,  and  for  the  art  of  carving  in 
wood  or  stone.    It-  is   astonishing  to  see 
what  they  will  execute  with  a  bad  knife  on 
the  hardest  wood.    They  are  particularly 
fond  of  painting  images,  and  carving  8ta« 
tues  of  saints ;  and  have  been  servilely  imi- 
tating, for   these  300  years,  the  models 
which  the  Europeans  imported  with  them 
at  the  conquest.   Their  imitative  powers  are 
derived    from   a  religious  principle,  of  a 
very  remote  origin.    In  Mexico,  as  in  Hin- 
dostan,  it  was  not  allowable  to  change,  in 
the  smallest  degree,  the  figure  of  the  idols 
set  up  for  worship.      Whatever  made  a 
part  of  their  ritual,  was  subjected  to  im- 
mutable laws;  and  for    this    reason,    the 
monstrous  forms  under  which  the  Mexicans 
represent  their  deities,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  any  evidence  of  the  state  of  the 
art,  or  of  the  natural  taste  of  those  nations. 
The  Christian  images  have  preserved    in 
Mexico,  a  part  of  that  stiffness  and  that 
harshness  of  feature  which  characterise  the 
hieroglyphical    pictures    of     the    age    of 
Montezuma;    and    the    Indian    children 
educated  in  the  college  of  the  metropolis, 
have    generally  distinguished    themselves 
rather    by    application   than    by    genius. 
AV^ithout  ever    leaving  the  beaten  track, 
they  display  great  aptitude  in  the  art  of 
imitation ;  and  they  display  even  a  greater 
dexterity  in  the  mechanical    arts.      The 
Mexican  Indians  have  preserved  the  same 
taste  for  flowers  which    Cortez  found  in 
his  time.     In  the  great  market  place  of 
Mexico,  the  native  sells  no  peaches,   nor 
ananas,  nor  roots,  nor  pulque  (the  ferment- 
ed juice  of  the  agavej,  without  having  hia 
shop  ornamented  with  flowers,  which  are 
every  day  renewed.    The  Indian  merchant 
appears  seated  in  an  intrenchment  of  ver-i 
dure.    A  hedge  of  about  3  J  feet  in  height, 
formed  of  fresh  herbs,  particularly  of  plants 
with  delicate  leaves,  surrounds,  like  a  semi- 
circular wall,  the  fruits  offered  to  public 
sale.     The  bottom  of  a  smooth  green  ia 
divided  by  garlands  of  flowers,  which  run 
parallel  to  one  another ;  and  small  nosegaya 
placed  between  the  festoons,    give    their 
m  do  sure  the  appearance  of  a  carpet  strew<« 
ed  with  flowers. 

The  progress  of  literature  and  science, 
and  also  of  natural  philosophy,  has,  as  in 
all  the  other  Spanish  settlements,  made 
great  progress  in  Mexico.  No  city  in 
America,  not  even  excepting  those  of  the 
United  States,  can  display  such  great  and 
solid  establishments  fur  the  J^r^n^tipn  of 
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•cience  at  Mexico,  Of  tbese,  the  most  re« 
inarkable  are  the  school  of  mines,  the  bo- 
tanic garden^  and  the  academy  of  painting 
and  aculpture.  By  the  liberality  of  govern- 
ment^ a  spacious  building  has  been  assign- 
ed to  the  last  of  these  establishments,  which 
contains  a  very  fine  collection  of  casts.  At 
this  academy  instruction  is  communicated 
gratis ;  nor  is  it  confined  to  the  drawing  of 
landscapes  and  figures.  The  instructors 
endeavour  to  diffuse  among  the  artisans  a 
taste  for  elegance  and  beautiful  forms* 
The  school  of  mines  possesses  a  chemical 
laboratory ;  a  geological  collection  arranged 
according  to  the  system  of  Werner ;  and  a 
physical  cabinet.  In  the  school  of  mines/ 
instruction  in  mathematics  is  carefully 
attended  to ;  and  a  taste  for  astronomy  has 
b^n  generally  difiused. 

In  Mexico  wealth  is  most  unequal- 
ly divided,  the  roost  immense  fortunes  be- 
ing combined  with  the  extreme  of  po- 
verty. There  are  several  noble  families 
who  possess  annual  revenues  to  the  a- 
mount  of  L.40,000,  L.60,<)00,  L.80,000, 
and  L.  100,000.  A  single  seam  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  possessed  by  a  Spanish  noble- 
man in  the  district  of  Sombrertae,  left 
in  five  or  six  months,  all  charges  de- 
ducted, a  nett  profit  of  L.800,000  ster- 
ling. The  united  revenues  of  the  eight 
Mexican  bishops  amount  to  L.l  12,000  per 
annum ;  and  there  are  many  poor  clergy- 
men in  the  Indian  villages,  whose  yearly 
income  d^s  not  amount  to  above  L.20. 
The  most  extreme  wretchedness  is  also 
exhibited  in  the  streets  of  Mexico,  where 
there  are  about  20,000  or  30,000  wretches 
who  pass  the  night  in  the  open  air,  and 
stretch  themselves  out  to  the  sun  during 
the  dav,  with  nothing  but  a  flannel  cover- 
ing. These  dregs  of  the  people  resemble 
the  Lazzaroni  at  Naples.  I'hey  are,  like 
them,  lazjf,  careless,  and  sober ;  and,  how- 
ever ferocious  in  their  character,  they  never 
pBk  alms ;  fur  if  they  work  one  or  two  days 
in  the  yreek,  they  earn  as  much  as  will 
purchase  their  pulque,  or  some  of  the  ducks 
irith  which  tlie  Mexican  lakes  are  covered, 
iprhich  are  roasted  in  their  own  fat. 

The  casts,  descendants  of  negro  slaves, 
are  all  subjected  to  the  capitation  tax^ 
ivhich  brands  tliem  with  iufainy,  being 
considered  as  a  mark  of  slavery  trunsmis- 
^ble  to  the  latest  generations.  Among  the 
mixed  race,  atnong  the  mestizoes  and  mu- 
Lttoes,  there  are  many  families,  who,  from 
their  colour,  their  physiognomy,  and  their 
cultivation,  might  be  conlbunded  with  the 
Spaniards;  but  the  law  keeps  them  in  a 
state  of  degradation  and  contempt.  En- 
dowed with  an  energetic  and  ardent  cha- 
pter, the  men  of  odour  live  in  a  state  of 
^nstJNEil  irritatiQii  against  the  white*. 
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The  kingdom  of  Mexico  it,  of  aU  tlu 
European  colonies  within  the  tropict, 
that  in  which  there  are  fewest  negroes.  It 
mav  be  almost  said  that  there  are  no  slaves; 
and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  a  black  ooas- 
tenanoe  is  seen  through  the  whole  city  of 
Mexico.  The  service  of  no  house  is  car* 
ried  on  with  daves.  In  this  respect  liexi- 
GO  presents  a  singular  contrast  to  the  Ha^ 
vannah,  Lima,  and  Caraccas.  From  exact 
information  procured  by  those  employed  in 
tlie  enumeration  of  1793,  it  appears  tkat 
in  all  Mexico,  there  are  not  6000  ne- 
groes, and  not  more  than  9000  or  10,0(X) 
slaves,  of  whom  the  greatest  number  be- 
long to  the  ports  pf  Acapulco  and  Vers 
Cruz,  or  the  warm  regions  of 'the  ooaeti. 
The  negroes  of  Jamaica  are  to  those  of 
Mexico,  as  250  to  1.  In  the  West  India 
islands,  Peru,  and  even  Caraccas,  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  and  industry  in  g&* 
neral  depends  on  the  augmentation  of  ne- 
groes. But  in  Mexico,  the  increase  of  co- 
lonial prosperity  is  nowise  occasioned  by  a 
more  active  slave  trade.  It  is  not  above  90 
years  since  Mexican  sugar  was  known  in 
Europe.  Vera  Cruz  at  present  exports 
more  than  120,000  quintals ;  and  yet  the 
progress  of  sugar  cultivation  which  haa 
taken  place  in  Mexico  since  the  revo- 
lution of  St  Domingo,  has  not  percepti- 
bly increased  the  number  of  slaves.  Of 
the  74,000  negroes  annually  furnished  by 
Africa  to  the  equinoxial  regions  of  America 
and  Asia,  and  whjch  are  worth  in  the  co- 
lonies L.4, 600,000  sterling,  not  above  100 
land  on  the  coast  of  Mexico.  By  the  laws, 
there  can  be  no  Indian  slaves  in  me  Spanish 
colonies ;  and  yet,  by  a  singular  abuae, 
two  species  of  wars,  very  dirorent  in  ap- 
pearance, give  rise  to  a  state  very  much 
like  that  ot  the  African  slave.  The  mis- 
sionary monks  of  South  America  make 
from  time  to  time  iucuraious  into  the 
countries  possessed  by  peaeeable  tribes  of 
Indians,  whom  they  call  savages,  becaoae 
they  have  not  learned  to  make  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  like  the  equally  naked  Indians  of 
the  missions.  In  these  nocturnal  incor- 
sions,  dictated  by  the  most  criminal  fanati- 
cism, they  lay  hold  of  all  whom  they  can 
surprise,  children,  women,  and  old  men. 
The  monk  who  is  the  chief  of  their  expe- 
dition, distributes  the  young  people  among 
the  Indians  of  his  mission  who  nafe  most 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  invasion. 

The  taxes  in  New  Mexico  are  not  only 
numerous,  embracing  almost  every  *"^^ 
of  consumption,  but  they  are  alsa  imposed 
with  little  judgment,  and  are,  on  this  ac- 
count, exceedingly  vexatious  to  commerce. 
The  Indians  are  subjected  to  a  capitotion 
which,  where  it  is  collected  in  k»n3,  often 
lead^  to  the  groosest  onpressioDj  and  affiw 
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an  ezenie  fiir  aeti  of  open  robberj^  on  pie- 
text  of  krying  it  on  de&ulten,  by  military 
cxiecation*  'niere  axe  also  taxes  on  the  pro<- 
daceofcbecoinage,  on  gunpowder,  aurdSy 
on  tile  spirituooB  liquor  called  pulque,  cm 
iotterieflj  tod  on  letters.  Bulls  of  indul* 
genoe  are  sold  to  those  who  wish  to  live 
vith  a  firee  conscience ;  and  tobacco  is  held 
under  a  strict  monopoly.  This  monopoW 
is  profitable  to  the  crown,  but  it  is  the 
soarce  of- continual  discontent,  and  more 
than  once  has  been  the  cause  of  open  in* 
sorreettcMi  among  the  people. '  Tithes,  the 
most  unjust  and  ii^urlous  of  impositions, 
in  a  country  that  must  be  cleared,  and 
brought  firom  a  state  of  nature  into  a  state 
of  cultivation,  before  it  produces  any  thing, 
are  exacted  with  such  rapacity,  that  in  some 
wovlnces,  the  bricks  used  for  building  are 
held  to  be  a  titheable  article.  The  alcavala 
seems  purposely  contrived  for  the  preven- 
tion of  commerce,  as  it  subjects  all  sorts  of 
■merchants  to  the  continual  visits  and  exa- 
mination of  tax-gatherers,  who  must  watch 
the  tfansportation  of  goods,  not  only  from 
one  province  y>  another,  but  frequently 
fiom  one  shop  to  another.  The  produce  of 
die  mines,  both  of  the  precious,  ^d  of  aU 
other  inferior  metals,  is  also  subjected  to  a 
doty.  Gold  pays  a  tax  of  3  per  cent. ;  cop- 
per is  under  monopoly  on  the  king's  ac- 
eoant;  lead  pays  6,  and  tin  10  per  cent.; 
pUte,  whether  gold  or  silver,  pays  a.tax  of 
8  per  cent,  on  being  presented  to  be  stamp- 
ed; besides  other  cluHes.  Civil  officers, 
when  they  are  first  appointed,  pay  half  a 
yearns  salary  to  the  state.  The  extmordi- 
ntry  fondness  of  the  natives  for  cock-fight- 
ing has  produced  a  formal  establishment  in 
&Toar  of  this  diversion,  to  support  which 
a  tax  is  imposed,  which  yields  a  surplus  to 
the  royal  treasury.  Snow  and  ice  are  mo- 
BODolised  for  the  benefit  of  the  crown  ;  and 
at  Vera  Cruz,  ther6  are  other  branches  of 
reve&ne,  such  as  cnatoms,  freight,  convoy 
money,  Sic  A  tax  is  also  imposed  on  lea- 
ther, and  another  on  retail  shops. 

Although  the  laws  and  political  institu- 
tUAs  of  Mexico,  joined  to  the  state  of 
coeiety  to  which  they  give  rise,  appear 
to  be  defective  in  many  essential  points, 
and  noway  farourable  to  the  progress  of  in- 
ternal improvement,  the  domestic  tranquil- 
lity which  the  country  continued  to  enjov 
^  several  centuries,  counterbalanced  all 
thoie  disadvantages,  and  commerce  and 
sgrieulture  were  seen  to  advance  in  spite  of 
the  obstacles  arising  firom  an  oppressive  and 
unenlightened  government.  This  tranquil- 
lity has  now,  however,  been  unhappily  in- 
terrupted. Tbe  invasion  of  Old  Spam  by 
FriDoe,  the  overthrow  of  the  Spanish  ar- 
mieB,  and  the  great  progress  made  in  the 
nbjngation  of  the  mother  country^  necea- 


aarily  pkoed  the  colonies  in  a  critical  situfti- 
tion;  and  though  they  all  professed  their 
allegiance  to  the  existing  government  of  Old 
Spain,  they  expressed  ikfirm  determination 
not  to  submit  to  the  usurped  power  of 
France.  Under  these  professions,  no«eever» 
it  appears  that  a  revolutionary  party  was 
concealed,  who  aimed  at  an  independent 
government,  founded  on  an  entire  separa« 
tion  firom  the  mother  country.  In  Mexi« 
CO,  also,  discontent  had  already  spread 
.fiir  and  wide*  the  Creoles  complained  of 
grievances  and  ill  treatment;  and  an  exten- 
sive conspiracy  was  already  formed  against 
the  government,  when  a  violent  exerdse  of 
authority  at  Queretaro  occasioned  it  sud- 
denly to  explode.  The  insurrection  com- 
menced September  15.  1810,  at  Dolores,  in 
the  province  of  Guanaxuato,  in  the  centre 
of  the  mining  country,  and  spread  with  in- 
credible velocity  in  every  direction.  The 
ringleaders  were  chiefly  priests,  but  many 
lawyers  and  military  officers  joined  them, 
as  well  as  sonte  r^ments  of  militia.  Their 
forces  rapidly  increased  to  armies  of  30,000  or 
40,000  men ;  and  so  popular  was  their  cause, 
that,  after  the  severest  defeats,  they  re-as- 
sembled in  a  short  time 'with  undiminished 
numbers.  At  this  critical  moment  the  vice- 
roy Venegas  arrived  from  Spain,  and  by  his 
activity  and  firmness  he  gradually  quelled 
the  insurgents,  whom  he  endeavoured  final- 
ly to  crush  by  the  most  sanguinary  execu- 
tions. The  insurgents,  on  their  side,  are 
said  to  have  been  equally  cruel ;  and  no 
where,  indeed,  has  the  mutual  hatred  be- 
tween tbe  Creoles  and  the  Europeans  been 
so  fatally  exemplified  as  in  Mexico.  The 
consequence  of  this  hostility  has  been  the 
ruin  and  dtisolation  of  the  country.  Plan- 
tations have  been  wantonly  laid  waste, 
houses  plundered  and  bunied,  and  the 
works  of  the  mines  ruined  and  destroyed. 
No  class,  indeed,  has  suffered  so  severely 
fVoro  the  war  as  the  proprietors  of  the  mines, 
.  which  have  not  only  been  abandoned  for  the 
present,  but,  from  the  destruction  of  the 
miners,  and  the  ruin  of  the  works,  it  will 
be  no  easy  matter  to  restore  them  to  their 
wonted  activity. 

Mexico,  tiie  canital  of  the  kingdom  of 
New  Spain,  and  the  joldest  city  in  Amexj^ 
ca  of  which  we  have  any  account. 

TheOriginal  city  of  Mexico,  or,  as  it  wai 
called,  Tenochtitlan,  was  founded  by  tbe 
Mexicans  in  the  year  1325,  and  was  situa- 
ted in  tbe  valley  of  Mexico,  on  a  group  of 
islands  in  lake  Tezcuco.  It  was  connected 
with  the  mainland  by  three  principal  dikes 
or  causeways,  formed  of  stone  and  earth. 
'J*hese  causeways  were  about  30  feet  in 
breadth ;  and  as  the  flat  country  was  fre- 
quently overflowed  by  the  waters  of  the 
lake,  they  wtere  of  considerable  length. 
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that  of  Tacubsi  on  the  west  extending  a 
mile  and  a  half;  that  of  Tepeaca,  on  the 
north-west,  three  miles ;  and  that  of  Cuo- 
yacan  towards  the  south,  six  miles.  These 
dikes  still  exist,  and  their  number  has  even 
been  increased.  They  form,  in  the  present 
tiroes,  great  paved  causeways  across  the 
marshy  grounds,  which  were  formerly  co- 
vered with  water ;  and  being  of  consider- 
able elevation,  they  are  found  Useful  in  se- 
curing the  city  from  the  inundations  of  the 
'  neighbouring  lakes.  Ancient  Mexico,  when 
it  was  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
was  a  rich,  flourishing,  and  populous  city, 
'  the  seat  of  government  and  religion,  and 
the  great  emporium  for  all  sorts  of  valuable 
•producp.  Cortez,  in  a  letter  to  Charles  V., 
states  it  to  be  as  large  as  Seville  or  Cordo- 
va ;  and  he  describes  it  as  possessing  all  the 
activity  and  bustle  of  a  coramercid  town. 
•*^  The  streets  The  observes),  I  merely  speak 
of  the  principal  ones,  are  very  narrow  and 
very  large ;  some  are  half  dry  and  half  oc- 
cupied by  navigable  canals,  rurnished  with 
very  well  constructed  wooden  bridges,  broad 
enough  for  10  men  on  horseback  to  pass  at 
the  same  time.  The  market-place,  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Seville,  is  surrounded 
•with  an  immense  portico,  under  which  are 
exposed  for  sale  all  sorts  of  merchandise, 
eatables,  ornaments  made  of  gold,  silver, 
lead,  pewter,  precious  stones,  bones,  shells, 
and  feathers ;  delft  ware,  leather,  and  spun 
cotton.  We  find  hewn  stone,  tiles,  and 
•timber,  fit  for  building.  There  are  lanes  for 
•game,  others  for  roots  and  garden  fruits  : 
there  are  houses  where  barbers  shave  the 
head  with  razors  made  of  obsidian  ;  and 
there  arc  houses  resembling  our  apothecary 
ahops,  where  prepared  medicines,  unguents, 
and  plasters  are  sold.  There  are  houses 
where  drink  is  sold.  The  market  abounds 
•with  so  many  things,  that  I  am  unable  to 
name  them  all  to  your  highness.  To  avoid 
confusion,  every  species  of  merchandise  is 
Bold  in  a  separate  lane ;  every  thing  is  sold 
by  the  yard,  but  nothing  has  hitherto  been 
seen  to  be  weighed  in  the  market.  In  the 
midst  of  the  great  square  is  a  house,  which 
I  shall  call  Vavdiencia,  in  which  ten  or 
twelve  pei-sons  sit  constantly  for  determin- 
ing any  disputes  wh^ch  may  arise  respect- 
ing the  sale  of  goods.  There  are  other  per- 
sons who  mix  continually  with  the  crowd,  to 
see  that  a  just  price  is  asked.  We  have 
Been  them  break  the  false  measures  which 
they  bail  seized  from  the  merchants," 

The  ancient  city  of  Mexico  was  taken  by 
Cortes  in  the  year  1521,  after  a  siege  of  75 
days,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter  of  the  in- 
habitants. In  the  course  of  this  siege,  the 
place  held  out  to  the  last  extremity ;  and 
the  Spaniards  were  at  last  so  irritated  with 
its  protracted  resistance^  that  they  resolved 


to  raze  to  the  ground  the  difl^nt  itreett 
as  they  got  possession  of  them,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  facilitating  their  approaches  to  the 
main  parts  of  the  town.  Thus  the  ancient 
Tenochtitlan  was  completely  destroyed,  and 
the  present  city  has  risen  out  of  its  ruins. 
The  situation  is  exactly  the  same;  but  ow« 
ing  to  the  diminution  of  the  waters  in  lake 
Tezcuco,  modern  Mexico  is  situated  on 
dry  land,  about  a  league  distant  fVom  the 
lake  in  which  it  was  formerly  built.  The 
vallev  of  Mexico,  in  nearly  the  middle  of 
which  the  city  is  placed,  is  sitoated  in  the 
centre  of  the  Cordillera  of  Anahuac,  on  the 
ridge  of  mountains  which  runs  fVom  the 
south- south-east  to  the  north-north-west. 
This  valley  is  of  an  oval  form,  surrounded 
with  mountains,  which  inclose  it  like  a 
wall.  It  is  19^  leagues  in  length,  19{ 
leagues  in  breadth,  and  67  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference. Its  territorial  extent  is  S44^ 
square  leagues,  of  which  only  22  square 
leagues  are  occupied  by  the  lakes,  which  is 
less  than  a  tenth  of  the  whole  surface.  It 
is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  Sooth 
American  Andes,  that  they  exhibit  at  ini'^ 
mense  heights,  plains  of  vast  extent,  and 
completely  level.  The  valley  of  Mexico  is 
situated  in  one  of  those  plains,  which  ba« 
ron  Humboldt  has  ascertained,  by  barorne- 
trical  survey,  to  be  raised  to  the  height  of 
7200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Owing 
to  this  extraordinary  elevation,  the  city  of 
Mexico,  notwithstanding  its  position  be* 
tween  the  19th  and  20th  parallels  of  nortk 
latitude,  enjoys  a  mild  and  temperate  di- 
mate;  from  the  tempestuous  winds  which  at 
certain  seasons  burst  in  violent  gusts  froni 
the  north,  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is 
frequently  felt ;  and  the  thermometer  has 
even  been  known  to  fall  below  the  freez- 
ing point. '  But  this  is  a  rare  phenomenon, 
and  the  winters  are  usually  as  mild  as  at  Na- 
ples. In  the  coldest  season,  the  mean  heat 
of  the  day  is  from  55°  to  70°  of  Fahren- 
heit's thermometer.  In  summer,  the  ther- 
mometer never  rises  above  75".  The  inha* 
bitants  are  thus  neither  troubled  by  the  ex- 
tremes of  heat  or  cold ;.  aud,  during  the 
whole  year,  both  fruits  and  flowers  are  pro- 
duced in  abundance.  The  whole  of  the 
city  is  surrounded  by  estates  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation,  by  orchards  and  gar- 
dens, so  as  to  pour  in  a  continual  supply  of 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  garden  herbs, 
for  the  use  and  luxury  of  the  inhabitants, 
except  on  the  east  side,  which  is  barren, 
owing  to  the  waters  and  saline  vapours  ari- 
sing from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco,  which  give 
a  complete  check  to  vegetation. 

Mexico  is  the  most  populous  city  of  the 
new  continent.  It  forms  a  great  square, 
extending  from  north  to  south,  and  from 
east  to  west,   about  four  English    miles. 
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The  gimmdoa  i?hlch  it  stands  is  quite 
level;  the  streets  are  drawn  at  right  lines 
from  each  other,  and  being  very  spacious, 
Kppeu  in  general  rather  deserted.  The 
town  la  sorrounded  with  a  wall  of  unce- 
mented  stones;  and  the  channels  which 
leid  from  the  lake,  disperse  their  waters  in 
various  smaller  canals,  which  flow  through 
some  beautiful  streets,  and  are  covered  with 
craft  and  canoes,  which  appear  every  day 
loaded  with  supplies  of  fruit,  flowers,  and 
other  produce,  and  make  their  way  as  for 
as  the  walls  of  the  viceroy's  palace,  situated 
in  the  great  square.  There  are  different 
markets,  where  there  is  a  regular  supply  of 
every  thing  that  the  public  can  require. 
The  dty  is  entered  by  seven  stone  cause- 
wiys,  thiee  of  which  were  built  Jb>v  the  In- 
dians. The  others  are  the  worlc  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  public  buildings  are  mag- 
nificent, and  some  of  them  of  the  most 
beautiful  architecture.  Those  which  chiefly 
attract  the  attention  of  the  traveller  are, 
Ist,  The  cathedral,  of  which  a  small  part  is 
io  the  Gothic  stile.  The  principal  edifice, 
vhich  has  two  towers  ornamented  with  pi- 
lasters and  statues,  is  of  very  beautiful 
armmetry,  and  very  recent  construction.  2d, 
The  treasury,  adjoining  to  the  palace  of 
the  viceroys,  from  which,  since  the  ban- 
ning of  the  16th  century,  gold  and  silver 
have  been  issued  to  the  amount  of  more 
than  ^0  millions  of  pounds  sterling.  3d, 
The  convents,  among  which  is  particularly 
distinffuished  the  great  convent  of  St  Fran- 
cia,  which,  from  alms  alone,  possesses  a  re- 
vcnne  equal  to  L.20,000  sterling.  This 
vast  edifice  was  founded  in  the  year  1531. 
ith,  The  hospital,  or  rather  the  two  unit- 
ed hospitals,  of  which  the  one  maintains 
aoo,  and  the  other  800  children  and  old 
people.  This  establishment,  in  which  or- 
der and  dean^ness  may  be  seen,  though 
hot  little  industry,  has  a  revenue  equal  to 
LlO,000  a-year.  A  rich  merchant  lately 
bequeathed  to  it  by  his  testaiocnt,  a  sum  of 
money  equal  to  L.250,000,  whidi  the 
mval  treasury  laid  hold  of,  on  the  promise 
at  paying  five  per  cent,  for  it  6m,  The 
9ecordada,  or  prison,  of  which  the  apart- 
inents  for  the  prisoners  are  generallv  spa- 
cioos  and  well  aired.  They  reckon  m  this 
hoQse,  and  in  the  other  prisons  which  de- 
pend on  it,  more  than  1200  individuals, 
among  whom  is  a  great  number  of  smug- 
l^in,  and  other  unfortunate  Indian  prison- 
as.  6th,  The  school  of  mines,,  a  newly 
hcKon  edifice ;  and  the  old  provisory  estabh. 
liument,  with  its  fine  collections  in  phy- 
M,  mechanics,  and  mineralogy.  7  th, 
The  botanical  garden,  in  one  of  the  courts 
af  the  viceroy's  palace.  It  is  very  small, 
hot  extremely  rich  in  v^table  produo- 
tmna^  either  rare  or  interesting    with  a 


view  to  oommerioe.  8ih,  The  edifices  of  the 
university  and  public  library,  which  is 
unworthy  of  so  great  and  ancient  an 
establishment,  9th,  The  academy  of  fine 
arts,  with  a  collection  of  andent  casts, 
aoth.  The  equestrian  statue  of  king 
Charles  IV.  in  the  great  square ;  and  a  se^ 
pulcbral  monument  consecrated  to  Cortex, 
in  a  chapel  of  the  Hospitale  de  los  Natu* 
rales.  11th,  The  mint  of  Mexico,  which 
is  tlie  largest  and  richest  in  the  whole 
world,  is  a  building  of  very  simple  archi- 
tecture, belonging  to  the  palace  of  the 
viceroys;  and  its  interior  arrangements 
well  deserve  the  attention  of  travellers,  from 
the  order,  activity,  and  economy  which  pre« 
vail  in  all  the  operations  of  coining.  This 
establisliment  was  begun  14  years  after  the 
destruction  of  the  old  city,  in  the  year 
1535.  The  coinage  was  at  first  carried  on 
by  several  individuals  to  whom  government 
had  farmed  it  out ;  but  since  the  year 
1733,  all  the  works  have  been  placed  under 
the  direction  of  officers  appointed  by  go- 
vernment on  its  own  account.  The  num- 
ber of  workmen  employed  amounts  to  350 
or  400 ;  and  the  extent  of  the  work  is  so 
great,  that  it  is  possible  to  coin,  in  the  space 
of  a  year,  without  displaying  any  extraor- 
dinary activity,  pieces  to  the  amount  of 
30  millions.  As  the  produce  of  the  Mexi- 
can mines  is  brought  to  the  mint  of  Mexi- 
co to  be  coined  previous  to  its  exportation, 
it  is  in  the  course  of  this  operation  that  the  < 
royal  duty  is  levied.  Provided  the  coinage 
does  not  exceed  15  millions  of  piastres  per 
annum,  this  duty  is  6  per  cent,  on  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coined.  Whea 
it  amounts  to  18  millions,  it  is  6^  per 
cent. ;  and  it  rises  to  7  per  cent  when  the 

Cduce  of  the  mines  is  still  greater,  which 
been  the  case  during  the  last  20  years. 
The  manufactures  carried  on  in  Mexico, 
though  they  are  not  considerable,  have 
been  of  late  years  on  the  increase.  The 
printing  of  calicoes  has  made  considerable 
progress.  There  are,  besides,  manufkctures 
of  cloth,  hard  soap,  and  tobacco,  which 
latter  is  held  as  a  royal  monopoly.  At 
Santa  Fe,  about  9  miles  from  Mexico, 
there  is  a  great  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
which  is  also  monopolised  by  the  crown. 
The  working  of  gold  and  silver  in  all  its  ' 
branches,  is  carried  to  great  perfection  ia 
Mexico,  as  well  as  various  other  arts  de- 
pendent on  luxury  and  wealth.  Large 
pieces  of  wrought  plate,  vases,  and  church 
ornaments,  are  annually  executed  to  a  great 
amount;  and  the  taste  displayed  in  the 
execution  of  those  works,  marks  the  pro- 
gress which  the  fine  arts  have  made  in  this 
metropolis.  Services  of  plate  of  the  value 
of  from  L.6000  to  L.7000,  have  htelj  been 
manufactured  in  Mexico,   which  in  the 
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eleffOkct  of  the  worlnnansbip,  may  rival 
the  finest  works  of  the  kind  executed  in 
Europe. 

According  to  the  most  recent  and  least 
uncertain  data,  the  actual  poptdation  of 
this  city  appears,  including  the  militiry, 
to  he  from  135,000  to  140,000  souls.  The 
enumeration  in  1790,  by  order  of  the 
count  de  Revillagigedo,  gave  a  result'  of 
only  112,926  inhabitants;  but  it  is  well 
ascertained  that  this  estimate  is  ooe-sixtb 
helow  the  truth.  The  r^ular  troops  and 
militia  in  garrison  in  the  capital,  are  com- 
posed of  from  5000  to  6000  men  in  arms. 
It  may  be  admitted  witli  great  probability^ 
that  the  actual  population  consists  of 
White  Europeans,  -  -  2,500 
White  Creoles,        -        -  65,000 

Indigenous  copper  coloure<l,       33,000 
Mestizoes,  mixture  of  whites  • 

and  Indians,         -         -        26,000 
Mulattoes,        ...        10,000 


Total  inhabitants,  136,500 

The  clergy  of  Mexico  form  a  numerous 
and  powerful  body,  amounting,  including 
all  descriptions  of  ecclesiastics,  to  2392  in- 
dividuals. The  archbishop  possesses  reve- 
nues equal  in  amount  to  L.  18,000  per 
annum.  Nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  plain 
in  which  Mexico  is  situated,  lie  the  fine 
lakes  of  Zumpango,  St  Christoval,  Tezcuoo, 
Xochimiloo,  and  Chalco,  extending  nearly 
from  north  to  south  about  90  miles ;  and 
Mexico  being  situated  at  the  extremities  of 
the  lakes  Tezcuco  and  Xochimilco,  is 
abundantly  supplied,  by  means  of  boats, 
with  all  the  productions  of  the  surround- 
ing country.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
spectacle,  which  may  be  enjoyed  every 
morning  at  sun  rise,  to  see  the  abundant 
supplies  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables, 
brought  in  by  Indians  in  boats,  by  the 
canals  of  Istacalco  and  Chalco. 

The  greater  part  of  those  roots  are  culti- 
vated on  the  chinampas,  or  floating  gar- 
dens, an  ingenious  invention,  which  seems 
to  be  of  as  old  a  date  as  the  I'itli  century. 
Of  these  floating  gardens,  there  are  two 
sorts,  one  of  which  is  moveable,  and  driven 
about  by  the  winds ;  the  other  fixed  and 
attached  to  the  shore.  On  the  marshy 
hanks  of  the  lakes  of  Xochimilco  and 
Chalco,  the  agitated  water,  in  the  time  of 
the  great  rises,  carries  away  pieces  of  earth' 
covered  with  herbs,  and  bound  together  by 
roots.  These  floating  about  for  a  long  time, 
as  they  are  driven  by  the  wind,  sometimes 
unite  into  small  islands,  which  being  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Mexicans,  were  plant- 
ed with  vinoua  flowers  and  roots.  For  the 
sake  of  the  produce  derived  from  this  spe- 
cies of  cultivation,  artificial  chinampas  were 
formed.    They  were  generally  nits,  cou- 


atmcted  of  reedf,  mahes,  roots,  and  hrsndiet 
of  brushwood.  Those  light  and  wdl  con- 
nected materials  aie  covered  with  black 
mould;  and  they  sometimes  contain  the 
cottage  of  the  Indian  who  acts  as  a  guard 
for  a  group  of  floating  gardena.  They  are 
towed  or  pushed  with  long  poles,  and  are 
thus  removed  from  one  side  of  the  banks  to 
the  other.  Every  chinampa  forms  an  ob- 
long square  328  feet  in  length,  and  16  or 
19  feet  in  breadth.  Narrow  ditches  com- 
municating between  them,  separate  them 
into  squares.  They  rise  about  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  water,  and  they  aflford 
heans,  small  pease,  pimento,  potatoes,  ar<* 
tichokes,  cauliflowers,  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  vegetables.  The  edges  of  those 
squares  are  generally  ornamented  with 
flowers,  and  sometimes  even  with  a  hedge 
of  rose  bushes.  The  promenade  in  boaU, 
around  the  floating  ganlens  of  Istacalco,  is 
one  of  the  moat  agreeable  that  can  be  en- 
joyed in  the  environs  of  Mexico.  The  ve- 
getation is  extremely  vigorous,  on  a  soil 
continually  refreshed  with  water. 

Mexico  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  flnest 
cities  ever  built  by  Europeans  in  either  he- 
misphere. With  the  exception  of  Peters- 
burgh,  Berlin,  Philadelphia,  and  some 
quarters  of  Westminster,  there  does  not 
exist  a  city  of  the  same  extent,  which 
can  be  compared  to  the  capital  of  New 
Spain,  for  the  uniform  level  of  the 
gp-ound  on  which  it  stands,  for  the  re- 
gukrity  and  breadth  of  the  streets,  and  the 
extent  of  the  public  places.  The  architec-> 
ture  is  generally  in  a  fine  style ;  and  there 
are  edifices  of  a  very  beautiful  structure* 
The  houses  are  not  loaded  with  useless  or- 
naments. Two  sorts  of  hewn  stone,  one  a 
porphyry,  give  to  the  Mexican  buildings  an 
air  of  solidity,  and  sometimes  of  magnifi- 
cence. There  are  none  of  those  wooden 
balconies  and  galleries  to  oe  seen,  which 
disfigure  so  much  all  the  European  cities  in 
both  the  1  ndies.  The  balustrades  and  gates 
are  all'  of  Biscay  iron,  ornamented  with 
bronze ;  and  the  houses,  instead  of  roo&, 
have  terraces  like  those  in  Italy  and  other 
southern  countries.  The  general  appear- 
ance of  the  capital  of  Mexico  is  much 
heightened  by  the  majestic  character  of  the 
scenery  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  No* 
thing  can  possibly  present  a  more  rich  and 
vari^  appearance  than  the  valley  in  which 
it  is  situated,  when,  in  a  fine  summer  molm- 
ing,  the  sky,  without  a  cloud,  and  of  that 
deep  azure  which  is  peculiar  to  the  dry  and 
rarified  air  of  high  mountains,  is  viewed 
either  fVom  the  top  of  one  of  the  towers  of 
the  cathedral  of  Mexico,  or  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hill  of  Chapaltepec.  A  beautiful 
v^etation  surrounfl^  this  hill.  From  the 
centre  of  this  solitude  the  eye  sweeps  aver 
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•  fait  plifn  of  earefblly  eoltlvated  fields, 
which  extend  to  the  veiy  foot  of  the  colo6- 
sal  monn tains,  covered  with  perpetual  snow. 
The  city  appears  as  if  washed  by  the  wa- 
ters oC  the  lake  Tezcaeo,  whose  bjsiti,  sur- 
rounded with  villages  and  hamlets,  resem- 
bles the  fine  lakes  of  the  mountains  of 
Switzerland.     Large  avenues  of  elms  and 
poplars  learl  in  every  direction  to  the  capi- 
tal; and  two  aqueducts  constructed  over 
arches  of  great  elevation,  cross  the  plain, 
and  exhibit  an  appearance  equally  agreeable 
and  interesting.    Towards  the  south,  the 
ground  appears   an    immense    garden    of 
orange,  pach,  apple,  cherry,  and  other  Eu- 
ropean iruit  trees.  This  beautiful  cultivation 
is  finely  contrasted  by  the  wild  appearance  of 
the  naked  mountains  which  inclose  the  val- 
ley, among  which  the  famous  volcanoes  of 
La  Puebla,  Popocatepetl,  and  Iztaccicihuatl, 
are  the  most  distinguished.    The  first  of 
these  forms  an  enormous  cone,  of  which 
the  crater,  continually  inflamed,  and  throw- 
ing up  smoke  and  ashes,  opens  in  the  midst 
of  eternal  snows. 

Owing  to  its  low  situation,  Mexico  is 
exposed  to  the  danger  of  being  inundated 
hj  the  overflowing  of  the  lakes  in  the  vici- 
nity of  which  it  is  built ;  and  since  the  ar- 
rival of  the  Spaniards,  several  destructive 
iirandations  have  been  experiented.  name- 
ly, in  the  years  1553,  1580,  1604,  1607, 
and  1699.  This  hst  inundation  lasted  five 
yean.  The  water  rose  in  the  streets  to  3^ 
Aet,  and  the  communication  was  carried  on 
bv  means  of  boats.  Wooden  bridges  were 
also  constructed  aloiig  the  sides  of  the 
houses,  for  foot  pjssengers.  To  protect  the 
city  against  this  danger,  Works  have  been 
plumed  and  executed  of  such  vast  labour 
and  extent,  that  they  merit  a  particular  de- 
•cription. 

The  valley  of  Mexico  being  surrounded 
by  a  circular  range  of  high  mountains,  the 
Mexican  lakes  are  so  many  recipients  in 
which  the  torrents  deposit  all  the  moisture 
ef  the  surrounding  ground.  The  lake  of 
Zanipanp:o,  which  is  the  most  northerly  of 
the  five  lakes  of  the  valley,  swelled  by  the 
cxtnordinarv  increases  of  the  Rio  de  Guan- 
litlan,  and  tne  influxes  from  Pachnca,  flows 
^ver  into  the  lake  of  San  Christobal.  The 
Itke  of  San  Christobal  bursts  the  dike 
whidi  separates  it  from  the  lake  of  Tezcuco. 
I^ttfly,  tne  water  of  this  lake  rises  in  level, 
^^  the  accumulated  influx,  more  than 
three  feet^  and  rushing  over  the  interme- 
diate ground,  flows  with  impetuosity  into 
^  streets  of  Mexico.  Such  is  the  general 
pKgreas  of  the  inundations  which  proceed 
ff^m  the  north  and  the  north-west.  To 
protect  the  capital  against  this  calamity, 
dikes  were  constructed,  which  aflbrded  but 
•a  unperibct  security ;  and  in  oonaeqnenot 
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of  the  faicreaslng  mischief  of  theae  Inanda* 
lions,  fVom  the  improved  habits  of  the 
people,  and  the  extent  of  the  city,  it  was  at 
length  resolved,  since  it  was  found  imprae^ 
ticable  to    provide   an    adequate   defenoo 
against  so  great  an  accumulation  of  water 
in  Lake  Tezcuco,  to  prevent,  if  possible>  thid 
accumulation.     For  this  purpose,  tho  vast 
project  was  adopted  of  diverting  the  course 
of  the  river  Guantitlan,  which  flowed  into 
Lake  Zurapango,  and  of  carrying  ofl^  its 
waters  through  a  subterraneous  passage, 
which  was  to  be  pierced  in  the  adjacent 
mountains,    lliis  work  was  commenced  to 
the  year  1607  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  com- 
pulsory labour    of  the   unfortunate   In* 
dians,  who  were  treated  with  the  utmost 
severity,  the  undertaking  was  completed  in 
eleven    months.     Its   length   was   about 
21,000  feet,    and  the  aperture    was  1^8 
square  feet.    On  the  opposite  side  of  the 
hill,  the  water  was  conducted  by  an  open 
trench,  for  about  seven  miles^  to  the  small 
cascade  of  the  Rio  de  Tula,  by  which  rivet 
it  was  carried    to   the   gulf  of  Mexico* 
From  the  rapidity  with  which  the  watet 
rushed  through  this  passage,  it  was  oonti« 
nuaily  liable  to  be  choaked  up  by    the 
crumbling  of  the  earth ;  and  from  this  cause 
the  city  was  still  exposed  to  the  danger  of 
inundations.      Various   projects    were   in 
consequence  agitated,  and  it  was  at  length 
resolved  to  take  ofi^  the  top  of  the  vault, 
and  to  make  an  immense  cut  through  tb* 
mountain,  of  which  the  old  subterraneous 
passage  was  merely  to  be  the  wattrr-course^ 
This  work  was  accordingly  commenced ; 
but  in  the  year  1769  there  was  still  at  the 
farther  extremity  about  a  mile  and  a  half  of 
the  passage  which  had  never  been  converted 
into  an  open  trench  ;  and  the  gallery  bein^ 
too  narrow,  it  frequently  happened  that  the 
water  had  not  a  free  passage.    At  this  pe** 
riod,  after  a  very  rainy  winter,  there  were 
strong  appearances  of  inundation  ;  and  in 
the  year  1767,  the  merchants  of  Mexico 
undertook   to  finish  this   passage  in  five 
years,  at  the  estimated  expence  of  L,250,000. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1789,  that 
the  canal  was  completed,  at  an  expenoe 
eqnal  to  L.  16^,000;   and  the  whole  ex* 
pence  laid  out  on  these  great  works,  from 
the  year  1607  to   1669,  is  calculated  at 
L.l, 29 1,770.    The  cut  through  the  moun- 
tain is  from  96S  to  32S  feet  in  breadth, 
and^from  131  to  161  feet  in  perpendicular 
depth.      The   water   course,    however,  is 
only  of  its  original  breadth.    This  work« 
in  ita  actual  sute,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  hydraulical  operations  ever  exe- 
cuted, and  must  be  regarded  with  a  species 
of  admiration,  when  we  consider  the  nature 
.of  the  ground,  and  the  enormous  breadth, 
depth,  and  length,  of  tht  aperture,    if  thii 
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eat  wer6  filled  with  water  to  the  depth  of 
39  feet,  the  largest  veissels  of  war  could 
pass  through  the  k^nge  of  mountains  which 
oound  the  plain  of  Mexico  to  the  north-east. 
By  means  of  this  immense  drain,  the  capi- 
tal of  New  Spain  is  effectually  guarded 
against  the  danger  of  inundations  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, during  the  seven  very  rainy 
years  of  1648,  1675,  1707,  1732,  1748, 
1772,  aAd  1795,  though  there  was  some 
▼ery  alarming  swellings  of  the  water,  the 
city  was  always  preserved  from  inunda- 
tion. On  the  south,  however,  fVom  a 
eoncurrenee  of  circumstances,  inundations 
may  still  arise.  If,  for  cxinple,  hy  a  vio- 
lent eruption  of  the  neighbouring  vol- 
cano of  Popocateped,  this  colossal  moun- 
tain shoulct  suddenly  he  stripped  of  its 
snows,  the  lakes  of  Clialco  and  Xochimilco 
tpould  undouhtedly  overflow  ;  and  this  ca- 
tastrophe is  not  so  improhahle,  since  it  is 
mentioned  hy  Humboldt,  that  while  he 
was  in  Quito  in  180^,  the  cone  of  Cotopaxi 
was  heated  to  such  a  degree  with  volcanic 
fire,  that  in  one  night  it  lost  the  enormous 
mats  of  snow  under  which  it  had  for  ages 
been  buried.  In  the  new  continent,  erup- 
tions and  great  earthquakes  are  often  fol- 
lowed with  heavy  showers,  which  last  fbr 
whole  months ;  and  were  these  phenomena 
to  take  place  in  the  valley  of  Mexico,  where 
in  ordinary  years  rain  hm  to  the  height  of 
59  inches,  the  capital  would  undoubtedly 
be  exposed  to  serious  dangers.  As  a  fur- 
ther security  against  the  nsk  of  inundation, 
in  1790  and  1798  two  canals  were  con- 
structed, the  one  from' Zumpango,  and  the 
other  firom  San  Cristobal,  for  toe  purpose 
of  carrying  off  their  superfluous  waters  to 
the  Rio  de  Tula ;  and  it  was  pronosed  to 
construct  a  canal  for  draining  Lake  Tes« 
cuoo  by  the  same  channel.  In  1804,  the 
viceroy  gave  orders  fbr  the  commencement 
of  this  work,  the  expence  of  which  is  esti^ 
mated  at  L.185,000. 

Mexico,  by  its  position,  is  fkvourably  si- 
ttiated  for  carrying  on  an  extensive  com- 
merce both  vrith  Europe  and  Asia.  From 
the  port  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  is  well  adapt- 
ed, n-om  its  situation  on  the  eastern  coast 
of  America,  for  communicating  with  Eu- 
rope, it  is  distant,  in  a  straight  line, 
69  leagues,  and  from  Acapulco,  the  port 
OB  the  western  shore,  fVom  which  the 
trade  with  Asia  could  be  carried  on,  it 
is  distant  69  leaeues.  It  is  thus  a  cr»itral 
point  between  these  two  great  continents, 
'  and  is  well  adapted  fbr  becoming  a  great 
depot  of  their  produce,  and  fbr  afterwards 
drcolating  it  through  all  the  channels  of 
internal  trade.  At  present  the  difEculties 
of  the  roads  present  great  obstacles  to  the 
ftee  intercourse  between  different  parts 
^theooOBtry.    Hm  load  from  Mexico  to 


Acapulco  is  thronghout  very  ungual  ;  the 
traveller  is  continually  ascending  and  de- 
scending ;  and  he  arrives  every  instant  from 
a  cold  climate,  into  r^ons  excessively  hot. 
This  road,  however,  inay  be  made  nt  for 
carriages.  The  road  to  Vera  Cruz  is,  on 
the  contrary,  fbr  the  greater  part  perfectly 
level.  But  from  the  small  fortress  of  Perote, 
about  60  miles  fVom  Vera  Crna,  the  descent 
fVom  the  tableland  iscontinuedandlabrriouf. 
To  remedy  this  defect,  they  are  at  present 
constructing  a  superb  causeway  along  this 
eastern  descent  of  the  Cordilleras.  This 
great  improvement,  which  is  owing  to  the 
enterprising  spirit  and  activity  of  the  mer- 
chants of  Vera  Cnu,  must  have  a  decided 
Influence  on  the  prosperity  of  Mexico,  an  it 
will  tend  so  materiallv  to  promote  its  inter- 
course not  only  with  the  surrounding 
country,  but  with  the  most  distant  parts  of 
the  world.  Long.  90.  0.  30.  W«  Lat  19. 
25.  45.  N. 

Mexico,  an  intendancv  in  the  vice* 
royalty  of  Mexico.  It  lies  chiefly  with- 
in the  tropics,  extending  from  16.  34.  to 
SI.  57.  of  N.  latitude.  It  is  houmled 
on  the  north  by  the  intendancy  of  San 
Luis  Potosi,  on  the  west  hy  the  intemlan- 
des  of  Ouanaxuato  and  VaUadolid,  and  on 
the  east  by  those  of  Vera  Cms  and  PueUa. 
It  is  washed  towards  the  south  hy  the  Ps- 
cific  ocean,  for  a  length  of  coast  of  88 
leagues,  fVom  Acapulco  to  Zacatub.  Its 
greatest  length  from  Zacatula  to  the  mines 
of  the  Doctor,  is  136  leagues;  and  iu 
greatest  breadth  fVom  Zacatula  to  the 
mountains,  situated  to  the  east  of  Chilpaa- 
dngo,  is  92  leagues.  In  its  northern  part, 
towards  the  cdebrated  mines  of  2Smapan 
and  the  Doctor,  it  is  separated  by  a  nar- 
row strip  ftom  the  gulf  of  Mextca  Near 
Mextitl&n,  thin  strip  is  only  nine  leagues 
in  breadth.  More  than  two- thirds  of  this 
intendancy  are  occupied  with  mountains, 
in  which  there  are  immense  plains,  elevsted 
from  6500  to  7500  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  From  Chalco  to  Laeretaro«  are 
almost  uninterrupted  plains  of  50  leagues 
in  length,  and  8  or  10  in  breadth.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  western  coast,  the 
climate  is  burning  and  very  unhealthy. 
One  summit  only,  the  Nevailo  de  Toluca* 
situated  in  a  fertile  plain  of  8800  feet  in 
height,  entem.  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  diraate  is  vuiiafale ;  and  strangers  es- 
pedally,  complain  of  excessive  heat,  while 
the  natives  frequently  shiver  with  cold. 
The  soil  is  fVuitfhl,  and  the  neoessarica  of 
lifb  are  exceedingly  reasonable;  an  ample 
proof  of  the  plenty  that  reigns  in  the  pro- 
vinces. The  silver  mines  are  much  richer 
than  those  of  Mechoacan,  or  indeed  of  any 
other  province  of  the  empire,  and  their 
valiM  is  still  increaung.    According  to  the 
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ktot  orani^nUmi,  the  p^puIiitUm  amonii^ 
ed  to  l,5U,80O  inhabitants.  The  extent 
of  surfiwe  ii  5927  square  leagues;  and 
there  are  consequently  255  inhabitants  to 
each  square^esgue. 

Mexico,  Gulf  of,  a  large  bay  or  gulf 
of  the  Atlantic^  extending  north  to  south, 
from  the  coast  of  Florida  to  the  coast  of 
Tabasco  and  Yucatan,  about  600  miles,  and 
e&9t  and  west  from  Cuba,  to  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  about  7.00. 

Mexico,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
ia  Osw^o  ooonty.  New  York,  on  the 
soath-east  corner  of  Lake  Ontario.  Long. 
76. 17.  W.  LaU  43. 31.  N.— It  contains  a 
small  viUsge  of  the  same  name. 

Mexillonss,  an  island  of  the  Pacific 
ocean,  situate  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  the 
province  of  Coquimbo.    Lat.  29.  20.  & 

MsxiM iBux,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Atn,  near  the  river  Ain,  with 
1700  inhi^itants.   17  miles  N.  £.  of  Lyons. 

Mextitlan,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  a 
jurisdiction  of  the  same  name,  situated  in 
a  pleasant  and  fertile  glen,  through  which 
TUBS  a  river.  Tt  contains  2000  f^ilies  of 
Mexican  Indians,  and  20  of  Spaniards, 
mestizoes,  and  roulattoes.  95  miles  E.  K.  E. 
of  Mexico.   Long.  98. 2.  W.  Lat  20. 37.  N. 

Mby,  a  Tillage  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the 
lite  of  the  ancient  Telmessus. 

Me-tang,  a  iown  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Hoaquang. 

MsYERiiroEM,  a  neatly  built  town  of 
Siritzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Berne,  37 
miles  S.E.  of  Berne. 

Metniac,  a  town  of  France,  department 
oftheCorrexe.  Population  SOOO.  9  miles 
W.ofUssel. 

Mxtofontb,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
runs  north,  and  enters  the  Toccantins. 

Mbtra&gues,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
nent  of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone.  Poptt« 
lation  1200.     9  miles  E.  of  Aix. 

MxYEFEiSj  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Losere,  on  the  Joute,  with 
210O  inhabitants. 

Meysb,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne.    Population  1600. 

Mbtssac,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Correze,  with  2100  inhabitants; 

MxYWAK,  a  very  extensive  district  of 
Rmdoatan,  province  of  Ajmeer,  situated 
principall  J  between  the  25Ui  and  99th  de- 
grees of  northern  latitude.  It  is  possessed 
by  a  number  of  petty  Rafpoot  chiefs,  de- 
pendent on  the  rush  of  Odeypore.  It  is 
m  general  a  hilly  country,  but  produces 
cotton,  ssigw,  tebaooe,  and  all  the  grains 
of  India;  and  the  fiirmers  breed  horses, 
csmeh,  inid  cattle*  Its  prindpsl  manufao- 
tnres  are  cotton  dotha,  swords,  and  match- 
kKk  muaqneta.  Its  chief  towns  are  Odey- 
poie,  Sbahpoorah,  aud  Bilarah ;  its  krgest 


xtver  the  Bciiasa.    This  district  constitatea 
a  port  of  the  country  osUed  Rigpootan^. 

Meywat,  an  extensive  district  of  Hin« 
dostan,  proviaoe  of  Delhi,  situated  between 
the  27  th  and  29  th  dq;rees  of  northern  lati«' 
tude.  Although  part  of  this  district  is  si- 
tuated within  25  miles  of  the  capital  of  In* 
dia,  its  inhabitants  have  always  been  doi* 
scribed  as  singularly  aavage  and  brutal^ 
and  robbers  by  profession.  Much  allow* 
anoe  must,  however,  be  made  for  a  people 
who  were  almost  constantly  harassed  hf 
the  armies  of  contending  competilors  for 
the  throne.  They  in  the  end  became  dea* 
perate ;  and  instead  of  cultivating  their 
fields,  secured  their  property  in  forts,  and 
plundered  tlie  stragglers  of  the  sucoamAi], 
and  the  fugitives  orthe  defeated  party ;  so 
that  the  epithet  of  Meywatty  becune  ayno- 
nimous  with  that  of  robber.  This  district 
has  frequently  changed  masters ;  but  ia  now 
at  least  nominally  possessed  by  the  Maohery 
rsjah,  whose  capital  is  Alvar, 

Mezda,  a  vulasre  of  Tripoli,  60  miles 
south  of  the  capitu. 

Meze,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Herault,  on  the  lake  of  Thau.  Popu- 
lation 2500.  1 8  miles  S.  W.  of  MontpeHer. 
Mezemi^a,  a  small  seaport  of  Fez,  in 
Africa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean, 
80  miles  £.  of  Tetuan. 

Mezieres,  an  ancient  and  well-built 
town  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardennes,  situated  on  the 
Mouse.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  hss  some 
fine  fountains.  It  carries  on  a  brisk  traffic  ia 
leather.  Among  the  public  institutions  are 
the  courts  of  justice,  an  artillery  school, 
and  a  large  manufactory  of  arras.  14  milea 
8.  £.  of  Rocroy,  and  160  N.  £.  of  Paris. 

Mezieres,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Upper  Vienne,  with  1300  inhabit- 
ants. 6  miles  W.  of  Bellac. 

Mezieres,  a  village  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  situated  on  the 
Seine.    Popuktion  1300. 

Mezieres  bk  BRBNNE,atown  of  France, 
department  of  the  Indre,  on  the  river 
Chdse.  Population  1400.  16  miles  N.  £• 
of  Le  Blanc. 

Mbzin,  a  town  of  FrauoOj  department  of 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the  river  Lau- 
zonne.  Population  2^.  6milesSvS.  W. 
of  Nerac. 

Mbzinoen,  a  neat  market  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wirtemberg,  17  miles  S.  by£« 
of  Stutgard,  with  SI 00  inhabitants. 

Mezob BRENT,  a  towu  of  Huugsry,  10 
miles  W.N.W.  of  Gyula.  Population  2800. 
MEZo*Tca,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the 
district  of  Jazigo,  on  the  Bornetyo.  Popu* 
Jation  4000.  58  miles  S.  W,  of  Debreozhl. 
Mbzzana,  a  small  town  of  Corsica,  nesr 
Ajacdo. 
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*'  Mkzzcnzli^  s  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states^  in  the  province  of  Turin>  on  the 
Stura.     Population  3100. 

Mezzerab^  a  small  island  near  the  head 
of  the  Hed  sea.     Lat.  27.  43.  N.      . 

Mrzzo,  or  LoFUD,  tbe  second  of  the 
Cervini  islands,  in  the  Adriatic,  on  tlie 
coast  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  12  miles  in 
circumference,  and  very  fertile.  It  formerly 
belonged  to  tiic  republic  of  Ragusa. 

Mezzovo,  a  considerable  town  of  £nro« 
pean  Turkey,  in  Albania.  It  is  an  inland 
place,  and  stands  about  S2  miles  N.  by  £. 
of  Joannina.  It  is  inhabited  by  the  de- 
scendants of  a  colony  of  Bulgarians^  to  the 
humber  of  7500;  and  from  its  situation,  at 
the  junction  of  several  great  roads,  has  a 
larger  share  of  traffic  than  most  places  in 
that  thinly  peopled  quarter.    See  Pindus. 

Mglin,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Czernigov.  72  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Novgorod-Sieverskoi.  Popu- 
lation 5100.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
hemp.    Long.  32.  34.  £.  Lat.  53.  12.  N. 

Mi,  a  town  of  China^  of  the  third  rank. 
In  Honan.     '         * 

Mi,  a  river  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Shantung,  which  falls  into  the  Chinese  sea, 
Lat.  37.  12.  N. 

MiA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan,  85 
miles  E.  of  Meaco. 

MiAHDATLAN,  a  town  of  Mcxico,  and 
capital  of  a  jurisdiction  of  the  same  name. 
It  contains  615  families  of  Indians,  includ- 
ing some  Spaniards,  mestizoes,  and  mulat- 
toes.  108  leagues  S.  E.  of  Mexico.  Long. 
S75. 15.  W.  Lat.  18.  35.  N.— There  are  se- 
veral, other  smaller  settlements  of  the  same 
name. 

MiAi.ET,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne.    Population  1700. 

MiAi.ET,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Gard.     Population  1 700. 

Miami,  a  country  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  south-west  imrt  of  Ohio,  watered  by 
the  Miami  rivers,  including  the  counties 
of  Champaign,  Clinton,  Clermont,  Green, 
Hamilton,  Warren,  Butler,  Preble,  Mont- 
gomery, Miami,  and  Dark. — It  is  also  ihe 
name  of  three  inconsiderable  townships  of 
the  Ohio  state. 

Ml  AMI,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Ohio.  Troy  is  the  chief  town.  Popula- 
tion in  1815,  5910. 

Miami  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south-west 
shore  of  Lake  Erie,  in  North  America,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes.  It  is 
•bout  18  miles  in  circumference,  and  affords 
good  anchorage  and  shelter. 
.  Miami,  Gaeat,.  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  has  its 
rise  in  the  Indian  country,  between  Lat.  40. 
and  41.  N.  from  two  branches.  These  uni- 
ted fttreams  flow  south  and  south-west,  and 


enter  the  Ohio  io  Lat  39.  4.  N.  fiO  mllet 

below  Cincinnati.  It  interlocks  with  the 
head  branches  of  the  Wabash  ;  also,  with 
those  of  the  Miami  of  the  Lakes  and  the 
Scioto.  The  entire  length  of"  the  river  is 
130  miles.  It  is  200  yards  at  its  mouth,  and 
it  flows  through  a  wide  and  fertile  valley, 
which  is  liable  to  partial  inundation.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  75  miles. 

Miami,  Lxi'tlc.  This  river  has  its  source 
in  Green  county,  in  tbe  state  of  Ohio,  and 
falls  into  the  river  Ohio  6  miles  above  the 
town  of  Cincinnati.  Its  length  in  a  di* 
rect  line  is  not  more  than  60  miles,  but 
twice  that  distance  if  its  meanders  are  taken 
into  the  account.  It  is  150  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth  during  high  water,  and  its  coarse 
is  nearly  parallel  with  the  Great  Miami,  be* 
ing  nowhere  more  than  20  miles  distant. 
The  channel  is  very  precipitous,  affording  an 
immense  number  of  mill-seats,  many  of 
which  are  in  use.  One  or  two  paper-mills 
are  already  established  on  its  banks. 

Miami*  of  the  Lakes,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  which  rises  in  Indiana.  It 
is  formed  by  the  St  Joseph's  and  St  Mary's, 
and  running  east-north-east  throngh  the 
north-west  part  of  the  Ohio  state,  flows 
into  Miami  bay,  at  the  west  end  of  Lake 
Erie.  It  is  navigable  to  Fort  Wayne  120 
miles,  interrupted  only  by  the  rapids  above 
Fort  Meigs,  which  are  15  miles  long,  and 
commence  18  miles  fVom  its  mouth. 

Ml  AMIES,  Indians  on  the  two  Miamies 
and  Wabash.    Number  2000. 

Mian  a,  a  village  of  Aderbijan,  inPeisie, 
where  tbe  celebrated  traveller  Thevenot 
died  on  his  return  from  Ispahan.  60  miles 
S.  E.  ofTabrecz. 

MtAN-KOH,  a  mountain  of  Koressan,  in 
Persia.    30  miles  south  of  Abiverd. 

MiANN  us,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Connecticut,  which  runs  into  Long  Island 
sound. 

MiANO,  a  village  of  Naples,  near  the  ca- 
pital.   Population  2(>00. 

MiASSE,  a  pretty  considerable  river  of 
Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises  in  the  Oursl 
mountains,  and  after  passing  through  two 
small  lakes,  traverses  tbe  district  of  Kour- 
gan,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  and  ftlk 
into  tbe  Icette.  In  1736,  a  small  fort,  still 
garrisoned  by  170  Cossacs,  was  built  npom 
it,  in  order  to  keep  the  Bascbkirs  in  check. 

MiAS-TCHiKc,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Shensee. 

MiA-TAU,  a  duster  of  small  islands  on 
the  northern  coast  of  the  Chinese  province 
of  Shantung,  situated  at  various  distances 
from  the  city  of  Toug-tcheou. 

MiATHia,  a  small  town  of  Morocco,  in 
the  province  of  Duquella. 

MtAVA,  a  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Neutrsj  on  the  Miava,  a  iufe  tivor 
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which  Joint  the  Morava.  It  contaiDS  10,000 
inhabitants  of  Scbvonian  descent,  and  chief- 
ly Lutherans.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollens  and  linen,  and  also  considerable 
distilleries.  Population  10^000.  45  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Presburg,  and^63  N.  E.  of  Vi- 
enna. 

MiAu  Shehr,  a  Tillage  of  Gfhilan,  in 
Persia,  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Reshd. 

MiCABA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
100  mflea  N.  N.  £.  of  Meaco. 

MicHA,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 
trian Dalmatia,  not  far  from  the  town  of 
Zara. 

Michael's,  St,  a  town  and  borough  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  which  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  since  the  reign  of 
Edward  VI.  Population  178.  S50|  miles 
Tf.S.  VV.from  London. 

Michael,  St,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  which  runs  into  the 
Chesapeake,  Long.  76.  22.  W.  LaU  38. 
M.N. 

Michael,  St,  a  post  Tillage  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland. 
Also  a  village  of  Washington  district,  in 
the  Missouri  territory. 

Michael's,  St,  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 
eoaat  of  the  island  of  Cura9ao. 

Michael's,  St,  Bay,  a  bay  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  bay  of 
Fundy. 

Michael's,  St,  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east 
coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  55.  40.  W.  Lat. 
6^  55.  N. 

Michael,  St,  Gulf  ofj  a  bay  on  the 
coast  of  South  America,  on  the  south-east 
part  of  the  i^ulf  of  Panama,  formed  by  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  Congo,  Santa  Maria, 
and  some  others.  It  has  several  islands  in 
it,  which  make  very  good  shelter ;  and  the 
gulf  has  room  enough  for  a  large  fleet.  The 
sides  are  every  where  surrounded  wtthiman- 
groves  growing  in  wet  swampy  land. 

Michaelovka,  a  town  of  European  Rus- 
na,  in  the  government  of  Kursk,  on  tlie 
river  S vapa.  1 1  has  manufactures  of  leather, 
wax,  hemp,  soed,  oil ;  and  also  trades  in 
the  products  of  the  adjacent  country,  such 
as  wood,  com,  and  hemp.  Population  6000. 
W  mOes  W.  N.  W.  of  Kursk. 

MicHAjLow,  a  town  of  European  Rus*- 
na,  in  the  government  of  Riazan.  Popu* 
lation  1600.  21  miles  S.  S.  W,  of  Riazan. 
Long.  39.  1.  £.   Lat.  54.  5.  N. 

MiCHAFARU,   a  small  river  of  Guiana, 


rest  It  oonrists  of  three  streets  airanged 
in  the  shape  of  a  Y.  The  church  is  • 
quadrangular  building,  with  a  nave,  chancel, 
aisles,  and  a  tower  terminated  by  a  spire 
156  feet  high.  It  containr.  some  fine  re« 
mains  of  painted 'glass,  with  which  the 
church  was  once  adorned.  A  charity  school 
has  been  established  here  by  subscription. 
Its  trade  has  fallen  off.  Population  535.. 
12  miles  W.  of  Gloucester,  and  116  W.  of 
London.    Long.  2.  29.  W.  Lat.  51.  51.  N. 

Michel  en  Thierache,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Aisne,  near  tho 
Oise.    Population  2300. 

Michel,  St,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
stares,  in  Savoy,  with  1500  inhabitants. 

MiCHKLE,  St,  a  towt>  of  Piedmont. 
Population  1200.    6  miles  E.  of  Mondovi. 

Michelstadt,  or  Micklenstadt,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  Hesst; -Darmstadt 
Population  1150.  23  miles  N.  E.  of  Hei- 
delberg. • 

xMichelstown,  or  Mitchelstown,  a 
handsome  neat  little  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  built  on  the  site  of 
an  ancient  town  called  Brighgobban,  said 
to  have  been  founded  by  S.  Fiuchu,  whose 
staff  was  long  preserved  and  venerated  by 
the  country  people  as  a  precious  relict.  An 
establishment  called  the  college,  was  found- 
ed here  by  lord  baron  Kingston,  which 
provides  for  the  comfortable  maintenance  of 
12  decayed  gentlemen,  and  16  gentle- 
women. 26  miles  S.S.E.  of  Limerick^ 
and  23  N.  E.  of  Cork. 

Michigan  Territory,  a  district  belong- 
ing to  the  United  States.  It  is  a  large 
peninsula,  and  is  bounded  north  by  the 
straits  of  Michillimackinack,  north-cast  by 
Lake  Huron,  east  by  St  Clair's  river  and 
lake,  by  Detroit  river,  and  Lake  Erie, 
fsouth  ny  Ohio  and  Indiana,  and  west  by 
Lake  Michigan*  It  is  260  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  150  broad;  con- 
taining about  30,000  square  miles. 

The,  districts  and  population  in  ISlOn 
are  exhibited  in  the  following  table: 

Districts,        Fopulation'    Chief  town 

Detroit  2227  Detroit, 

Erie  1340 

Huron  '  580 

MichillimAC7\ 
Icinacl^     '  J 


615 


4762        ' 
The  present  population  is  supposed  to  ex- 


wlich  runs  from  south  to  north,  and  enters  ,  ceed  12,000.     Ihe  rivers  of  this  territory 


the  Orinoco. 

Michatoyatl,  a  large  river  of  South 
America,  in  Guatimala,  which  rises  from  a 
lance  lake,  and  has  a  remarkable  fall. 

Michel  Dkan,  or  Gkkat  Dcan,  a 
market  town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
GUmoetter,  the  principal  town  in  Dean  Fo- 


are  numerous,  and  are  mostly  ^navigable  for 
boats,  nearly  to  their  sources.  Those  flow- 
in;;  into  Lake  Michigan  are  St  Joseph's, 
Black,  Alarame,  Barbicc,  Rnisin,  Grand, 
ISIastigon,  White,  Rocky,  lieauvais,  St 
Nicholas,  Marguerite,.  Monistic  Aux  Sa- 
blcand  Grand  Tme^Qg^un,  i|T«r 
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Aows  in  Sagananm  hay,  in  Lake  Huron. 
There  are  no  mountains  in  this  territory ; 
the  interior  is  table  land,  having  a  northern 
and  western  inclination,  interspersed  with 
amal]  lakes  and  marshes,  from  which  issue 
the  head  branches  of  the  river.  There  are 
prairies  from  the  banks  of  St  Joseph's  to 
Lake  St  CUir ;  some  of  an  excellent  soil, 
others  sandy,  wet,  and  sterile.  Inhere  are 
iUso  extensive  forests  of  lofty  timber,  con- 
sisting of  oak,  sugar  maple,  beach,  ash, 
poplar,  white  and  vellow  pine,  cucumber, 
buckeye,  bass-wood,  hickory,  cedar,  plum, 
crab-apple,  cherry,  black  and  honey  locust. 
The  timbered  lands  are  well  adapted  to  the 
production  of  moat  kinds  of  grain.  There 
M  no  part  of  the  United  States  more 
abundantlv  supplied  with  fish,  aouatic 
ibwls,  and  wild  game.  Myriads  of  aucks 
and  wild  geese  frequent  the  rivers,  bays, 
and  lakes,  and  can  be  easily  shot ;  for  their 
fears  seem  to  be  drowned  in  the  constant 
din  of  vociferous  quakings  and  in  the  inces- 
sant thunder  of  their  wings.  Wild  turkies^ 
quails,  grouse,  pigeons,  and  hawks,  are  nu- 
merous ;  the  latter  are,  perhaps,  the  most 
eommon  land  bird,  the  black  bird  except- 
ed, which  in  autumn  appear  in  swarms,  and 
are  injurious  to  com  and  new  sown  wheat 
Wild  game  is  plentiful;  bears,  wolves, 
0lk,  deer,  foxes,  beaver,  otter,  muskrats, 
martin,  racoon,  wild  cats,  rabbit^  and  squir- 
rels, are  found  in  the  forests.  The  beaverfVe- 
quents  the  rivers  running  into  Lake  Michi- 
flan.  The  diseases  of  this  territory  are  chief« 
tj  fevers,  bilious  and  intermittents,  agues, 
jaundice,  and  dysenterv.  The  climate  is 
nearly  similar  to  that  of  the  western  coun- 
ties of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania; 
towards  Uie  Indiana  territory  it  is  milder, 
but  on  the  coast  of  Lake  Huron,  and  even 
that  of  St  Clair,  it  is  more  severe.  This 
last  lake  is  Arozen  over  every  year  firom 
December  to  February.  The  north-west 
wind,  the  great  cause  of  cold  all  over  the 
jimerican  continent,  sweeps  with  prodigi- 
ous force  across  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 
According  to  observations  made  by  general 
Wilkinson  in  1797,  from  4th  August  to 
4th  September,  the  thermometer  never  rose 
higher  at  noon  than  76^,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing and  evening  it  firequcntly  sunk  to  46°. 
Long.  82.  7.  to  85.  SO.  W.  Lat.  41.  45.  to 
45.  34.  N. 

Michigan,  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  Ame- 
rica, included  ia  the  territories  of  the 
United  States.  This  great  lake  is  269 
miles  in  length,  and  55  in  breadth,  and 
contains,  accordinff  to  Hutchins,  10,366,000 
•fires.  It  haa  a  depth  of  water  sufficient 
fi^r  vessels  of  anv  size,  and  has  a  communi- 
cation with  Lake  Huron,  by  the  river  or 
channel  of  MichiUimackinack.  The  waters 
of  tfaiij  as  w^  as  of  Uie  other  great  lakcs^ 


are  clear  and  wholesome ;  and  it  contains 
several  kinds  of  excellent  fish.  In  the 
norfh-west  part  there  are  two  large  bays, 
Noquets  and  Green  bays.  The  country 
adjacent  either  east  or  west  of  this  lake,  is 
composed  but  of  an  indifferent  soil,  except 
where  brooks  or  rivers  empty  themselvea 
into  it  On  the  banks  of  these  it  is  ex« 
tremely  fertile.  Long.  84. 40.  to  87.  8.  W. 
Lat.  41.  15.  to  45.  35.  N. 

MiciiiLLiMACKiKACK,  a  broad  river  or 
strait,  by  which  Lake  Huron  communicates 
with  Lake  Michigan.  It  is  6  miles  wide, 
and  from  20  to  30  long. 

MicmLT.iMACKiNACK,  or  Mackikacx, 
an  island  and  fort,  situate  in  the  straits  or 
river  of  MichiUimackinack.  The  island  is 
of  an  elliptical  form,  about  T  miles  in  clr-i 
cumference,  rising  gradually  towards  the 
centre,  its.figure  suggesting  to  the  savages 
the  appro[niate  name  of  Michi  Mackina,  or 
Great  Turtle.  The  greater  part  of  the 
island  is  almost  ai|  impenetrable  thicket  of 
underwood  and  small  trees.  The  fort 
stands  on  a  rising  ground  of  the  island,  150 
feet  above  the  waters  of  the  lake,  and  100 
feet  A-om  its  shores.  It  is  composed  of  a 
strong  stockade,  neatly  built,  and  exhibits 
a  beautifld  appearance  from  the  water. 
The  village  near  the  fort  contains  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  100  or  150  houses ; 
the  most  of  them  ^e  small  and  mean. 
It  is  considerably  resorted  to  by  the  north- 
west traders  who  assemble  here  in  June 
and  July,  often  to  the  number  of  800.  The 
island  is  7  miles  in  circumference.  The 
climate  is  very  severe ;  the  winter  continu- 
ing from  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of 
May.  200  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Detroit. 
Lone.  84.  30.  W.  Lat.  45.  33.  N. 

MlCHILLIMACKINAC,  LiTTLE,    a  rivcr  Of 

the  lUinois  territory,  in  the  United  States, 
which  falls  into  the  Illinois  from  the  south* 
east,  200  miles  above  its  junction  with  the 
Mi^ssippi.  It  is  170  miles  long,  and  ia 
navigable  for  boats  90  miles. 

AlicHiPiPicoTON,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  falls  into  Lake  Superior^  on  the 
north-east  side  of  the  lake.  Lat.  47.  56.  N. 
•  MiCHiscouT,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  rises  in  Canada,  and  running  through 
the  north-west  part  of  Vermont,  flows  into 
Lake  Champlain,  at  Michiscoui  bay,  in 
Highgate. 

MicHO  Cove,  a  cove  or  bay  of  Canada, 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
218  miles  below  Quebec  Loug.  66.  30. 
W.  Ut  49.  5.  N. 

MicKEEV,  a  small  island  in  the  frith  of 
Forth,  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Leith.  Long.  3. 
17.  W.  Lat  &6.  2.  N. 

MicKLEovER,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire^^  3  xniles  from  Derby.  Popula- 
tiou  587.      '  (     r^r\n\i> 
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MfCKLi  RooB.  one  of  the  smaller  Shet- 
land islanda.  Long.  1.  49.  W.  Lat.  60. 
SO.  N. 

MtcKtKTOv,  a  hamkt  of  England,  in 
Glonceitenbire,  with  a  free  achool,  and  a 
]atge  handsome  church.  3  miles  N.  by  E. 
fbm  Chipping  Caropden.    Population  467. 

MieoTi  Bay,  a  hay  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Mexico^  on  the  Nor^  Pacific 
ocean.    Lat.  10.  15.  N.  ' 

MicuiPAMPAy  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the 
pioniice  of  Goamarca,  celebrated  for  its 
rich  silver  mines,  whidi  are  11,800  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  aea. 

MiDDBLFiHRT,  A  town  of  Denmark,  in 
die  island  of  Funen,  on  the  Little  Belt. 
Piynlation  1000.  S4  niiles  W.  by  N.  of 
Odenste.    Long.  9.  39.  £.  Lat.  55.  39.  N. 

MiDOELHARNis,  A  village  of  tlie  Nether- 
laads,  in  South  Holland,  on  the  island  of 
Overflakee.  Population  SdOO.  18  miles 
&\F.ofBotterdaro. 

Middle,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Salop. 
PopnlatioA  778.  8  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Shrewsbury. 

MiDoLs  Banc^  a  fishing  ground  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  lies  from  north- 
Mst  to  south-west,  between  St  Peter's 
Bank  and  that  of  Sable  island ;  and  oppo- 
site to,  and  south-east  of  Cape  Breton 
hland,  laid  down  in  some  charts  between 
loqg.  57. 37.  and  59.  32.  W.  and  between 
lat  44.  39.  and  45.  34.  N. 

MioDLB,  Cape,  the  most  westerly  point 
sf  Staten  Land,  in  the  straits  of  Le  Maire. 

MiDOLB  Cebek,  a  river  of  ^he  United 
States,  in  Northumberland  county,  Penn- 
sylvania,  which  runs  east  into  the  Sus- 
^Mhannah,  8  miles  below  Sunbury. 

MiBOLB  Fork,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maddison  eounty,  Kentucky, 
which  unites  with  the  river  Kentucky. 

Middle  Grantille,  a  post  village  of 
file  United  States,  in  Hampshire  eounty, 
ICsttBchuaetts. 

Middle  Haodam,  a  post  village  of  the 
butted  States,  in  Middlesex  county.  Con* 
■eecieut. 

Middle  Hero,  a  townsliip  of  the  Unit- 
ad  States,  in  Grand  Isle  eounty,  Vermont, 
«k  an  island  in  Lake  Champlain. 

Middle  Hook,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Somerset  county.  New  Jersey,  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Raritan. 

Middle  Island,  an  iaknd  lying  off  the 
Mth  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  Long.  123. 
10.  E.  Lat  34.  7.  S.  There  is  a  sidt  lake 
«i  it;  and  the  bw  parts  of  it  Are  covered 
with  brushwood,  and  aome  trees  which  af- 
fivd  shelter  to  a  email  species  of  kangaroo. 

Middle  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Kastem  aeas,  in  the  strait  between  the 
Uands  BilUton  and  Banea.  It  divides  thia 
'Wi  into  two;  the  west  ptHMge  is  com* 


manly  called  Gaspar's  strait,  and  the  east. 
pas8aa;e   Clement's  strait.    It   is   a   long 
laland,  having  many  hummocks  on  it,  cover- 
ed with  trees,  which  makes  its  first  ap})ear«  . 
AQoe  like  several  islands.    It  is  sometimes 
called  Long  isUnd. 

Middle  Island,  or  Thwart  the  Way, 
a  small  island  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the 
straits  of  Sunda,  opposite  to  Hog's  point, 
in  Sumatra.  A  stroim^  current  runs  through 
the  passage  on  ho(h  sides  of  the  island,  dur« 
ing  the  whole  year.  Long.  105.  43.  £. 
Lat.  5.  SS.  S. 

Middle  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
straits  of  Saleyer,  near  the  south  coast  of 
Celebes.    Long.  180.  59.  £.  Lat.  5.  40.  S. 

Middle  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  south-west  coast 
of  Boutton.  Long.  12«.  51.  E.  Lat.  5. 
S8.  S. 

Middle  Island,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  Lake  Huron.  Long.  83.  33.  W. 
Lat.  45.  1.  N. 

Middle  Islands,  a  cluster  of  small 
islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast 
of  Mexico.    Lat  9.  30.  N. 

Middle  Island  Ckeek,  a  river  of  Vir« 
ginia,  which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  Long.  81. 
22.  W.  Lat  39.  16.  N. 

Middle  Laee,  a  lake  of  Canada,  300 
miles  N.  of  Quebec  Long.  69.  35.  W. 
Lat  51. 44.  N. 

Middle  Maes,  one  of  the  ^re  marks 
or  provinces  into  which  the  Brandenburg 
or  German  part  of  the.  Prussian  dominions 
was  divided  until  the  new  arrangement  in 
I8l5.  It  lies  between  the  Elbe  and  the 
Oder,  and  contains  Berlin,  the  capital  of 
the  whole  kingdom.  It  has  a  superficial 
extent  of  4800  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  500,000.  It  now  forma  part 
of  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  and  go- 
vernments of  Potsdam  and  Berlin. 

Middle  Point,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Labrador.    Long.  63.  W.  Lat  59.  N. 

Middle  Point,  a  point  of  land  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

Middle  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
Stott«,  in  Maryland,  which  ruiia  into  the 
Cliesapeake,  south-west  of  Gunpowder 
river. 

Middle  States,  one  of  the  grand  divi- 
sions of  United  America,  comprehending 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Ohio,  and  Indiana. 

MiDDLEBiE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Dumfries-shire,  eontainiog  12,600  Scota 
acres.     Population  1683. 

MipDLEBOaouGB,  A*  towuship  of.  the 
United  StAtes,  in  Plymouth  county,  Hassan 
chusetts.     PopulAtion  4400. 

Middle  BURO,  a  large  and  well  built 
town  of  the  Netherlands,  the  capital  of  the 
province  of  Zealand,  situated  iu  the  small 
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idand  of  Walcheren.    Though  no  longer 
fbrtified,  it  preserves  its  circular  mound  of 

•  earth,  divided  intobastions,  and  surrounded 
by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  The  approaches 
to  Middleburg  are  somewhat  more  varied 
than  to  roost  Dutch  towns,  the  roads  pass- 
ing through  a  number  of  small  plantations 
and  country  houses.  The  form  of  the  town 
is  nearly  (Circular ;  some  of  its  streets  are 
wide  and  handsome,  while  the  whole  are 
tolerably  regular.  The  market  place  forms 
i  spacious  square ;  and  part  of  tne  town  is 
traversed  by  canals,  across  several  of  which 
there  are  draw-bridges.  The  whole  is  ex- 
tremely clean,  the  private  houses  uniform, 
and  some  of  the  public  buildings  capacious, 
particularly  the  town-house,  and  a  large 
church  called  the  Oostkerk  (east  church) , 
the  former  is  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  and 
contains  several  statues  and  paintings.  The 
other  objects  worthy  of  notice  are  several  of 
the  churches,  and  a  high  spire,  commanding 
a  prospect  ov^r  the  whole  island  :  also  the 
public  walks  along  the  bastions,  and  beside 
an  extensive  reservoir  or  backwater  called 
the  Molenwater.  The  chief  literary  insti- 
tution here  is  the  athenceum  or  academy, 
a  seminary  of  late  establishment,  and  afford- 
ing nearly  the  same  course  of  instruction 
as  1$  university,  but  which  has  not  the  pri- 
vilege of  conferring  degrees.  The  popula- 
tion of  Middleburg  diminished  considerably 
during  tlie  nineteen  years  that  the  Nether-f 
lands  were  subject  to  France.  In  1796  it 
amounted  to  18,000 ;  in  1813  it  had  fallen 
to  13,000 ;  and  at  present  it  does  not  exceed 
15,000. 

Middleburg,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  near 
the  centre  of  the  island*,  4  miles  north 
of  Flushing,  4  south  of  Vere  or  Camp- 
vere,  and  4  from  Ramniekens,  a  small  fort 
to  the  south-east,  erected  to  guard  the  en- 
trance of  the  great  canal  by  mAcli  Middle- 
burs  communicated  with  the  sea.  This 
canal  having  gone  out  of  repair,  has  been 
replaced  by  a  new  one,  also  of  large  dimen- 
aioDS,  which  proceeding  from  Middleburg 
in  a  north-east  direction,  joins  an  arm  of 
the  sea  near  Campyere.  Middleburg  is 
a  place  of  antiquity,  and  though  four 
iniies  from  the  sea,  has  quays  of  consider- 
able extent.    It  formerly  hnd  a  considerable 

•  share  of  the  Dutch  East  India  trade. 
Its  other  branches  are  the  import  of  wine, 
chiefly  from  Bourdeaux,  and  the  export  of 
com,  brought  to  its  market  from  the  fertile 
tracks  to  the  eastward  of  the  island.  It  was 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  in  the 
imfortunate  expedition  of  1809:  its  atmo-r 
pphere,  like  that  of  the  rest  of  Zealand,  is 
affected  by  the  quantity  of  stagnant  water 

I  throughout  the  country,  which  tends  to  en- 
gender agues  and  bilious  complaints,  parti- 
fUlarly  in  autumm  40  milei  S.  W.  of  Rot** 


tcrdam^  and  85  S.  W.  of  Amiterdank 
Long.  S.  87.  SO.  E.  Lat  Al.  SO*  N. 

MiODLEBURG,  a  towuship  of  the  United 
States,  in  Schoharie  county,  New  York. 
Population  3236. — 2d,  A  township  in  Ge- 
nesee county.  New  York. — ^3d,  A  town- 
ship of  Loudoun  county,  Virginia.-— 4th, 
A  township  of  Frederick  county,  Maryland. 
— 5,  A  township  of  Nelson  county,  Ken- 
tucky. 

MinnLEBURG  Key,  a  small  island  in  the 
West  Indies,  near  the  north-east  coast  of 
St  Martin's. 

MiDDLEBUAG.      ScC  Eooa. 

MioDLEBURGH,  su  island  of  about  ten 
miles  in  circumference,  situated  off  the 
north-west  extremity  of  the  island  of  Cey- 
lon, and  attached  to  the  district  of  JaAia- 
patam,  colonised  by  the  Dutch. 

MiDDLKBURGH,  a  Small  island  on  the 
coast  of  Java,  in  Batavia  bay. 

MiDDLEBUBV,  a  towu  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Addison  county,  Ver- 
mont, situateft  on  both  sides  of  Otter  creek. 
It  has  extensive  manufactures  and  consider- 
able trade,  and  contains  a  court-house,  a 
jail,  and  an  acodemy ;  also  a  young  ladiea* 
academy,  with  70  pupils;  two  printing 
offices,  from  each  of  which  is  issued  a 
weekly  newspaper ;  two  churches  for  Pres- 
byterians and  Methodists.  In  the  township 
ore  two  extensive  cotton  manufactories. 
There  is  also  an  inexhaustible  quarry  ot 
marble,  which  is  manufactureil  intohearths, 
man  tie- pieces,  tables,  &c,  andsent  todifibr-« 
ent  parts  of  the  country.  Population  of 
the  township  S138.  31  miles  S.  of  Born 
irngton.     Long.  78.  6.  W.  Lat.  4i.  N. 

MipDLEBURv,  a  townsliip  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Haven  county,  €onnecticut| 
Population  847, 

MiDDLEFitLD,  a  towuship  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hampshire  county,  Massacfau- 
setts.  Population  822. — Sd,  A  township  of 
Otsego  county.  New  York.  l\>pulation 
2000. 

MiTiDLEHAM,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land,, in  the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  m^m. 
tuaied  on  the  river  Ure.  It  is  scarcely  bet- 
ter than  a  village.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  employed  in  the  woollen  manoAio- 
turc.  The  environs  are  fertile,  especially 
in  meadow  and  pasturage.  Here  are  the 
ruins  of  a  once  magnificent  castle,  where 
Richard  III.  was  born,  and  Edward  IV. 
was  confined  by  the  earl  of  ^Varwick-  Po- 
pulation 714.  36  miles  N.W.  of  York, 
and  232  N.  by  W.  of  London. 

Minni.ESEX,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, which,  as  it  comprises  the  cities  of^ 
London  and  Westminster,  is  justly-  re- 
garded, though  one  of  the  smallest  in 
extent,  as  by  fur  the  greatest  in  the  kingn 
dom,  in  point  of  wealth,  populalion,  a^ 
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ixapttUace*  Of  the  dty  of  London,  situ- 
tted  ftt  tlw  aouth-eisteni  augle  of  Mid- 
dktei,  a  deUiled  account  has  already 
been  given,  and  an  account  of  AVest- 
mJDiter  wiU  be  found  in  a  subsequent 
part  <^  this  work ;  it  only  remains,  there- 
fan,  to  describe  the  remaining  parts  of  the 
GOimtj,  which,  from  tlie  influence  of  the 
metropolis,  have  assumedi  like  it,  rather  an 
artificial  character,  being  entirely  devoted 
to  the  supply  of  its  vast  consumption. 
Middlesex  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Sur** 
ry  and  part  of  Kent,  ou  the  north  by  Hert- 
fotd^tre,  on  the  west  by  Buckinghaiii- 
shire,  and  on  the  east  by  Essex.  The 
Thames  divides  it  from  Surry  und  Kent, 
the  Cohie  from  Buckinghamshire,  and  the 
Lea  from  Essex.  With  Hertfordshire  it 
hss  no  natural  boundary,  lu  figure  is  ir- 
rcgnkr,  as  it  follows  the  windings  of  the 
Thsmes  on  the  south,  and  of  its  artificial 
boundary  on  the  north,  where  there  is  a 
lugs  hook-like  projection  into  Hertford- 
shire. On  the  whole,  it  approaches  an 
oUique  quadrangle,  extending  about  S^ 
miles  from  east  to  west,  with  a  medium 
bietdth  of  19  or  14  miles.  It  lies  within 
the  meridians  of  Greenwich,  0. 0.  and  0. 31. 
W.  Lol^fr.,  and  the  parallels  of  51.  S3,  and 
«4>4«.N.  Lat.  It  contains  about  3(>0 
M|Qare  miles,  or  193,000  acres,  with  32^3 
iohahitanU  to  each  mile,  without  reckoning 
those  in  London  and  the  suburbs,  which 
would  more  than  double  the  amounu  It  is 
difided  into  f^ix  hundreds,  and  98  parishes, 
exclusive  of  the  divisions  in  London  and 
Westnunater,  and  the  Tower  hamlets ;  con- 
tsins,  besides  its  two  cities,  seven  market 
towns,  Brentford,  regarded  as  the  county 
town,  being  the  place  where  the  county 
elections  are  neld ;  Chipping-Barnet,  Edge- 
ware,  Enfleld,  Hounslow,  Staines,  and 
Uxbridge,  and  various  conriderable  vil- 
Isgtt,  of  which  Chelsea,  Kensington, 
Twidcenham,  Hampton,  and  Harrow-on- 
the-Hill,  are  the  chief.  It  sends  eight 
members  to  parliament,  two  for  the  county, 
ebosen  by  the  freeholders ;  four  for  the  city 
of  London,  chosen  by  the  liverymen;  and 
two  for  Westminster^  chosen  by  the  house- 
hoklers. 

The  sspect  of  Middlesex  is  nowhere  very 
lemarkable  for  picturesque  beauty.  It  pre- 
■ents  in  general  a  gently  waving  surface, 
with  considerable  inequalities  in  some  parts, 
snd  extensive  levels  in  others.  On  the 
whole,  the  ground  rises  firom  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  towards  the  north ;  and  within 
a  few  miles  of  London,  a  range  of  eminen- 
ces, Hampstead,  Higbgate,  Muswell-lnll, 
and  others,  protects  the  metropolis  from  the 
northern  blasts,  and  breaks  the  uniformi- 
ty of  the  horizon.  These  heights  afford 
Vmy  pleasing  rad  extensive   prospecu; 


and  a  yet  higher  and  more  extcnaiTt  ridgv 
runs  north-eastward  in  Edgeware  and  Bsr<i 
net,  to  the  forest  scciiery  of  £i)5eld  chase. 
These  hills  are  elevated  at  an  average  40O 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea :  and  from 
them  most  of  the  rivers,  or  rather  brooks, 
within  the  county,  take  their  rise,  ex- 
cept the  Thames,  the  Lea,  and  the 
Colne,  which  only  form  its  boundaries. 
Of  these,  the  Brent  is  the  chief:  it  rises. 
near  Chipping- Baniet  on  the  north,  and 
traversing  the  county  in  a  circuitous  course, 
falls  into  the  Thames  at  Brentford.  The 
New  River  supplies  great  part  of  the 
metropolis  with  water ;  it  rises  from  seve- 
ral springs  in  Hertfordshire,  and  is  brought 
to  London  in  a  channel  principally  artifi- 
cial:  it  enters  Middlesex  at  Enfield,  and 
proceeds  by  a  very  circuitous  course.  The 
Grand  Junction  canal,  from  the  midland 
counties,  and  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
land communications  in  the  kingdom,  en- 
ters Middlesex  near  Rickmandsworth,  fol- 
lows the  course  of  the  Colne  to  below  Ux- 
bridge, and  joins  the  Thames  at  Brent- 
ford. The  Paddington  canal  leaves  th; 
Grand  Junction  between  Brentford  and 
Uxbridge,  and  runs  eastwards  to  the  basin, 
at  Paddington,  on  a  continued  level.  Thia 
canal  has  proved  of  great  benefit  to  the- 
county.  The  Regents  canal,  now  nearly 
finished,  opens  a  water  communication  be- 
tween the  Paddington  canal  at  Paddington^ 
and  the  Thames  at  Liroehouse. 

The  prevailing  soils  in  Middlesex  are 
loam  and  clay,  or  sand  and  gravel,  more  or 
less  intermixed  with  loamv  clay.  Round 
London  the  soil  is  naturally  a  lean  gravel, 
of  little  fertility,  but  to  which  the  stores  or 
manure  from  the  metropolis  have  imparted 
an  artificial  richness,  and  covered  in  many 
parts  with  almost  perpetual  verdure.  The 
more  distant  parts  have  a  good  deal  or 
strong  land,  adapted  for  the  ordinary  crops  ; 
and  along  the  l)anks  of  the  Thames  is  a 
track  of  fertile  land,  covered  with  luxuriant 
meadows.  The  mineral  substances  in  this 
county  are  very  few  in  number,  and  chiefly 
argillaceous.  In  sinking  wells  in  different 
places,  the  substances  successively  met  widi 
were  gravel,  5  or  10  feet  in  thickness;  a 
kind  of  clay  from  100  to  200  feet  in  thidc-^ 
ness,  and  manuf  lotured  in  some  parts  into, 
tiles ;  a  marine  sediment  of  oyster  and  cockle 
shells,  consolidated  into  a  hard  stratum,  four 
or  five  feet  in  thickness;  and  lastly,  loose 
sand  and  gravel,  below  which  there  seems  ta. 
exist  an  immense  reservoir  of  water,  extend*^ 
ing  all  under  the  metropolis,  and  a  grea^ 
way  round  it,  which  prevents  any  attempt 
to  sink  deeper.  No  meLils  have  been  ob-^ 
served  in  any  part  of  the  county.  Fossi) 
shells,  and  other  marine  exuviie,  are  mei 
with  in  diffarent^m.^^^1^^  fonn.  .iv 
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important  product  for  the  making  of  bricks^ 
of  which  most  of  the  metropolis,  and  the 
houses  in  the  county,  are  built.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  London,  a  considerable  quantity 
of  ground  has  been  dug  up  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  the  depth  of  five  or  six  fbet^  yi^ld- 
ing  great  profits  to  the  proprietors.  Every 
acre,  at  an  average,  producea  about  a 
million  of  bricks^  and  yields  a  rent  of  about 
L.500. 

The  climate  of  Middlesex  is  mild  and 
healthy,  the  soil  being  either  naturally  dry 
or  well  drained.  The  medium  temperature 
of  London  is  52  d^;ree8,  and  it  is  much  the 
same  in  the  country.  The  winds  are  sup- 
posed to  blow^  at  an  average,  six  months  of 
the  year  firoift  the  south-west,  five  months 
from  the  north-eaat,  and  one  month  from 
the  remaining  variable  directions. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  Middlesex,  in 
the  country,  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only 
Imsiness,  consists  in  providing  articles  of  ne- 
cessity for  the  supply  of  the  metropolis. 
Of  these,  hay,  milk,  and  vegetables,  are  the 
chief,  and  therefore  the  capital  objects  of 
the  Middlesex  husbandry ;  com  and  cattle 
being  here  secondary  objects,  are  drawn  to 
London  from  different  sources.  The  great- 
est portion  of  the  lands  is  in  meadow  and 
pasturage ;  about  one-fifth  of  the  whole  is 
oecupied  with  nurseries,  gardens,  and  plea- 
sure grounds;  and  no  more  than  one-fifth 
is  in  tillage.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
London,  the  land  is  mostly  rented  by  cow- 
keepers,  gardeners^  and  nurserymen:  be- 
yond diis  lie  the  numerous  villas  of  the 
wealthy  dtizens,  and  others;  and  at  a 
still  greater  distance  live  farmers,  who 
form  in  general  an  industrious,  respect- 
able, and  intelli^t  body  of  men,  many 
of  them  foUowmg  the  business  for  re- 
creation or  amusement,  but  the  greater 
part  as  a  distinct  profession.  The  en- 
tare  number  of  cows  kept  by  the  London 
cow-keepers,  is  estimated  at  8500,  most  of 
which,  viz.  7200,  are  kept  in  Middlesex ; 
the  rest  in  Kent  and  Surry.  Each  cow 
yields,  on  an  average,  9  quarts  a-day,  or 
8S85  quarts  per  annum;  and  the  total 
quantity  consumed  is  estimated  at  up- 
wards of  6,000,000  gallons  of  pure  milk, 
which  is  afterwards  augmented  by  a  great 
addition  of  water;  and  the  total  value 
amounts  to  nearly  L  700,000.  The  cows 
fje  chiefly  of  the  Holdemess  kind,  large 
cattle,  with  short  horns.  They  are  fed 
pn  grains,  turnips,  meadow-ha^,  cabba^, 
And  tares.  Of  the  gardens  m  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  Loudon,  10,000  acres, 
one- fourth  of  it  in  Middlesex,  is  estimated 
to  be  occupied  as  kitchen  gardens.  These 
ai;e  kqpt  in  a  state  of  high  fertility, 
by  the  constant  application  of  manure; 
wd  a  Insular  rotation  is  observed  in  the 


crops  of  vegetables  that  are  raised  on  \ 
throughout  the  year.  They  are  partlvciil« 
tivated  with  the  spade,  and  parUy  with  Uie 
plough.  The  average  annual  produce  per 
acre  amounts  in  value  to  L.800,  and  th« 
profit  on  this  to  L.1S0.  The  fruit  gardens 
of  Af  iddlesex,  exclusive  of  those  attached 
to  private  houses,  comprise  3000  acres, 
principally  lying  akmg  both  sides  of  the 
high  road  from  Kensington  to  Btentfurd, 
laleworth,  and  Twickenham.  Tbey  es&« 
ploy  about  10  persons  per  acre  oonsiantly, 
and  in  the  fruit  season  three  times  as  many  ; 
and  their  produce  amounts  in  value  to 
L.300,000  annually.  These  gardens  are 
first  stocked  with  a}^1es,  pears,  cbcnk^ 
plums,  walnuts,  Sec  like  a  complete  or« 
chard,  and  this  forms  the  upper  crop,  nn* 
der  which  the  ground  is  frilly  planted  with 
raspberries,  gooseberries,  currants,  straw* 
berries,  &c  The  nursery  grounds  in  this 
county  occupy  about  1500  acres,  which  lie 
mostly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chdsea, 
Brompton,  Kensington,  DalstOn,  Bow,  and 
Mile-End.  These  contain  the  choicest  kinds, 
and  the  greatest  variety  of  firuit-trees  and 
ornamental  shrubs  and  flowers.  The  gar* 
deners  here  raise  exotics  in  such  pcrfcetidD, 
that  they  are  sent  all  over  the  oonthient. 
With  the  exception  of  these  gardens  and 
nurseries,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  county 
eastward  of  Pinner,  Harrow-<m*tfae*HiIL 
and  Brentfl»rd,  may  be  said  in  a  general 
view  to  be  appropriated  to  meadow  and  pas* 
turage;  to  the  west  die  land  is  chiefly 
arable,  excepting  Hounsk>w-heath,  Snn« 
bury  and  Ruislip-commons,  and  the  moor 
and  meadow  lands  on  the  borders  of  the 
Colne  and  upper  part  of  the  Thamea, 
The  meadow  and  pasture  lands  [wodiioe 
very  abundantly,  owing  to  the  eontinned 
and  profrue  application  of  manure  ftem  tht 
metropolis.  The  Thames  is  bordered  by  a 
continuous  line  of  rich  meadows.  Thn 
richest  grass  land,  however,  in  the  whole 
county,  is  that  of  the  Isle  of  Doss,  whidi 
the  erection  of  the  West  India  docks  baa 
reduced  to  500  acres.  In  the  art  of  hay* 
making,  the  Middlesex  farmers  excel  these 
of  any  other  county,  and  have  reduced  its 
operations  to  a  regukr  system.  The  araUe 
lands  are  not  managed  in  general  in  the 
most  improved  mode.  They  are  mostly 
spread  out  in  common  Adds,  thouffh  abont 
one-fburth  of  the  whole  are  now  mcloeed* 
The  operation  of  ploughing  is  still  perfbnn- 
ed  en  the  old  and  most  unskilful  plan. 
The  com  crops  raised  are  chiefly  wheat 
and  barley ;  the  green  crops  very  varions, 
vis.  beans,  pease,  turnips,  cabbages,  white 
and  red  clovers,  rye-grass,  &c.  Since  the 
introduction  of  these  green  and  root  crops, 
frdlowinff  has  fallen  into  disuse.  The  ro- 
tation of  crops  varies  in  some  4t(pte  wick 
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die  sitpply  of  manure.    Cliangiiig  the  seed 
of  eorn  is  nodi  ortetiaed.    .^x>at  10,000 
acTM  are  annoafly  cropped  with  wheats 
ihree  bu^bds  to  the  acre,  sown  in  October, 
November,  and  December,  and  the  pro- 
dace  from  S  to  10  or  12  fold ;  4000  acres 
are  lown  with  barley  in  the  spring,    4 
bosbels  at  an  average  to  the  acre,  and  the 
prodoce  from  4  to  6  foM ;  about  3000  acres 
are  occupied  with  beans,  and  as  much  with 
pease;  turnips  are  always  sown    in   the 
broadcast  method.    The  raising  of  willows 
for  the  basket-makers  is  practised  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  and  forms  a  very  lucfa- 
tire  branch  of  cultivation,  daefly  on  the 
bmks  and  little  islands  of  the  Thames, 
Ibm  between  Brentford  and  Staines.    The 
feeding  of  house  lambs  as  a  luxury  in  the 
winter  months,  ii  another  economical  ob* 
ject,  and  very  profitable  branch  of  farm  ins, 
fbllowed  in  this  county.    They  are  mostly 
tbe  product  of  Dorsetshire  ewes,  made  to 
famb  about  Michaehnas.    Of  live  stock  in 
goieral,  the  quantity  kept  in  this  county, 
with  the  exception  of  much  cows,  is  pro- 
bably less  than  that  of  any  other,  in  nro- 
pottion  to  its  extent    The  sheep  are  of  no 
particular  breed,   being  purchaf«d  indis- 
criminately   fVom    Wiltshire,     Berkshire, 
and  Hampshire.     The  number  of  horses 
nnounts  to  upwards  of  30,000.     Most 
of  them  are  bred  in  Leicestershire  and  the 
adjoining  counties.    The  coach  and  saddle 
horses  are  principally  bred  in  Yorkshire. 
The  draught  horses  belonging  to  brewers, 
distiUers,  coal  merchants,  Sec.  are  scarcely 
to  be  etpialled  iu   the  world  for  strength 
and  figure.     Hogs  are  kept  in  consider- 
able numbers,    and  also  poultry,    chiefly 
for  borne   consumption,      llie   manures 
in  this  county    are   various,    and  mostly 
procured  from  the  metropolis.     The  far- 
mers manure  their  lands  in  general  only 
once  in   three    or   four    years,    the  an- 
nual expence  being  from  L.3'  to  L.5  per 
acre.  Tne  gardeners  manure  twice  in  every 
three  years  at  least,  at  an  expence  of  about 
LlO  annually.     Landed  property  is  much 
dirided  in  this  county.    Farms  are  In  ge- 
neral small,  not  exceeding  600.  acres,  atid 
lome  of  them  as  low  as  So ;  tlie  average 
being  100.   The  rents  vary  greatly,  accord- 
ing to  local  circumstances,  from  10s.  to  up- 
ends of  L.10  per  acre.    The  extensive 
tracks  of  waste  land,  uncultivated  heath, 
tnd  commons,    such  as  Ilounslow-heath, 
Finchley-common,  Enfield-chase,&c.  which 
not  long  ago  existed  in  thLj  county,  arc  now 
mostly  inclosed,  and  in  the  way  of  improve- 
ment   The  woodlands  and  copses  scarcely 
amount  to  3000  acres,  chiefly  on  Hampstead 
sndHigheate-hills,  Finchley-common «  and 
Bnisltp.    The  roads  are  mostly  turnpike  all 
over  the  ooimty,  and  kept  in  excdlent  order ; 


as  are  the  generality  of  the  parochial  roads. 
The  manufactures  of  Middlesex  are  con- 
fined to  London  and  its  vicinjty. 

At  the  period  of  the  Roman  invasion, 
Middlesex  was  inhabited  by  the  Trino- 
bantes,  who  were  the  first  of  the  Britons  to 
submit  to  the  Roman  arms.    After  the  con- 

3uest  of  the  island,  it  was  included  in  the 
ivision  of  Flavia  Cacsariensis ;  and  Londi- 
nium  or  Augusta  became  a  principal  Roman 
station.  It  derived  its  present  name,  Mid- 
dlesex, iVom  its  situation  amid  the  sur« 
rounding  kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy,  the  ^ 
£ast.  West,  and  South  Saxons.  Popula- 
tion in  1811^ 
Total  of   the   county,   excluding 

London,  .  .  .  985, 109 

Families  employed  in  agri- 
culture,       .  .  9,088 
In  trade  and  manufactures,  135,398 
Others,    •           .           .    75,o2i 

Total,    .  .         220,010 

Middlesex,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  bounded  north 
by  New  Plarapshire,  east  by  Essex  county, 
south-east  by  Norfolk  county,  and  west  by 
Worcester  county.  Its  greatest  length  is 
^2  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  42.  It 
is  watered  by  ^ve  principal  rivers,  the 
MerrimacJk,  Charles,  Concord,  Nashua,  and 
Mystic,  besides  smaller  streams.  The  south 
and  north  sides  of  the  county  are  hilly,  but 
not  mountainous,  few  of  the  hills  exceed- 
ing 100  feet  in  height,  and  are  covered 
with  wood,  or  have  been  cultivated  quite 
to  the  summits.  Population  52,789.  The 
chief  towns  are  CharLston,  Cambridge,  and 
Concord. 

Middlesex,  a  maritime  county  of  the 
United  States,  in  Connecticut,  bounded 
north  by  Hartford  county,  east  by  New 
I'ondon  county,  south  by  Long  Island 
sound,  and  west  by  New  Haven  county* 
It  is  30  miles  in  length,  and  19  miles  in 
breadth.  The  river  Connecticut  runs  t)io 
whole  length  of  the  county.  Population 
20,723.    Chief  town  Middletown. 

Middlesex,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  bounded  north  by 
Essex  county,  east  by  Staten  Inland  and 
Raritan  bay,  south-east  by  Monmouth 
county,  south-west  by  Burlington  county, 
and  north-west  by  Somerset  county.  Po- 
pulation 20,381.  Chief  towns,  New  Bruns- 
wick and  Amboy. — From  the  mouth  of 
Raritan  river  up  to  Brunswick,  the  land  on 
both  sides  is  generally  good,  both  for  pas* 
turage  and  tillage,  producing  considerable 
quantities  of  every  kind  of  grain  and  hay. 
-  Middlesex,  a  county  of  the.  United 
States,  in  the  east  part  of  Virginia,  bound- 
ed north-north-east  by  the  Rappahannock, 
east  by  Chesapeake  bay,  south  and  south- 
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wett  by  Matbewsy  Gloucester,  and  King 
and  Queen  counties,  and  north-west  by 
Caroline  county.  Population  4414.  Slayes, 
8476.    Chief  town  Urbanna. 

MxoDLasEX,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Washington  county,  Vermont. 
Population  400. — id,  A  towndiip  of  On- 
tano  county.  New  York.  Population 
107S. — 3d,  A  township  of  Butler  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

MiDDLSTOK,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  which,  from 
the  great  increase  of  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture, has,  within  the  last  half  century, 
risen  flrom  a  small  village  to  a  considerable 
town;  having  in  1791  obtained  a  grant 
from  the  crown  to  hohl  a  weekly  market 
and  three  annuol  fairs.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  two  chapels  of  case  belonging  to 
the  parish  ;  and  in  the  town  are  two  Metho- 
dist chapels  and  a  free  grammar  school.  The 
cotton  manufacture  is  carried  on  in  all  its 
processes;  and  the  printing  and  bleaching 
works  are  on  a  large  scale.  Here  is  also  a 
considerable  twist  manufactory.  Market 
on  Saturday.  Population  442^.  7  miles 
N.  of  Manchester,  and  193  N.  W.  of 
London.    Long.  9.  12.  W.    Lat  S3.  34.  N. 

MiDDLETON,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Norfolk,  3f  miles  S.  £.  from  Lynn  R^s. 
Population  569. 

MiDDLETON,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Suffblk,  9  miles  £.  S.  £.  from  Yoxford. 
Population  564. 

MiDDLETON,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Warw!ckshire,.41  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Tarn- 
worth.    Population  594. 

MiDDLETON,  a  townsbin  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  1  mile  from  Wirksworth.  Po- 
pulation 882. 

MiDDLETON,  a  township  of  England, 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  N.  N.  W. 
from  Wakefield.     Population  906.  . 

MiDDLETON  Cheney,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Northamptonshire,  3  miles  £.  by 
N.  from  Banbury.     Population  1179. 

MiDDLETON  IN  Teesdale,  a  townshiD 
of  England,  in  Durham,  9  miles  N.  W. 
finm  Bernard  Castle.    Population  988. 

MiDDi^ETOK  Tvis,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5^ 
^iles  N.£.  from  Richmond.  Population 
685. 

MiDDLETON,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
north-west  angle  of  Cork  harbour.  Before 
the  union,  it  sent  two  members  to  ihe 
Irish  parliament.  19  miles  W.  of  Youg- 
hal.and  13  E.  of  Cork. 

MiDDLETON,  a  township  of  the  United 
■ptates,  in  Strafford,  New  Hampshire.  Po- 
yulation  439. — 2d,  A  township  of  Essex 
pounty,  Massachusetts.  Population  541. 
ir<-3d,  A  township  of  Cumberland  county. 
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PennsylTanta.  Population  9351^— 4th,  A 
township  of  Columbiana  county,  Ohio. 
Population  579. 

MiDDLETON,  Sir  Charles,  IstAyi),  on* 
of  the  Fejee  islands,  in  the  South  Ptdfic 
ocean.  When  seen  from  the  roissiin))rT 
sliip  Duff,  it  appeared  fertile.  The  vallics 
appeared  delightfully  pleasant ;  and  in  some 
places  cultivated  ground  was  seen.  Long. 
181.  W.  Lat.  17.  2.  S. 

MiDDLETOUN,  a  smsll  village  ofScothud, 
19  miles  S.  of  Edinburgh. 

MiDDLETo'wN,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capiul  of  Middlesex  countr, 
Connecticut,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Tret 
bank  of  Contiecticu  t  river,  34  miles  above  its , 
mouth.  It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishis;' 
town,  and  has  considerable  trade  and  nu-' 
nufactures.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a 
jail,  four  churches  for  Congregadooalists, 
Episcopalians,  Independents,  and  BaptUti. 
It  has,  besides,  a  large  woollen  manu&ctorj. 
The  river  Connecticut  is  navigable  to  tbi» 
place  for  all  vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  ta* 
ter ;  and  in  1816,  the  quantity  of  shipping 
that  belonged  to  the  port  amountoi  to 
19,499  tons.  Two  miles  from  the  city  iis 
leatl  mine.  Population  8014;  and  id* 
eluding  the  township,  5S8S.  S5  inns 
N.  N.  E.  of  New  Haven.  Long.  78. 54.  W. 
Lat,  41.  35.  N. 

MiDDLETOWN,  a  towDshlp  of  the  United 
States,  in  Monmouth  county.  New  Jef« 
sey,  south  of  Raritan  bay.  Popolitiai 
3849. 

MiDDLETOWN,  a  flourishing  town  of  the 
United  States,  in  Dauphin  county,  PeiiDsyl- 
vania,  situated  on  the  north-west  side  of 
Swatara  creek,  a  little  above  its  junciioa 
with  the  Susquehannah.  It  carries  cm  i 
considerable  trade  in  wheat  and  flour.  9i 
miles  W,  by  N.  of  Philadelphia.  Utp 
76.  44.  W.  Lat.  10.  N. 

MiDDLETOWN,  a  towiiship  of  the  United 
States,  in  Delaware  county.  New  York. 
Population  2318. — 'Zd,  A  township  of  Bucks 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Populatron  16S.1.-' 
3d,  A  township  of  Delaware  county,  Penn« 
sylvan ia.  Population  948. — It  u  also  the 
name  of  various  inconsiderable  townships 
in  the  United  States. 

Middle  WAY,  a  post  town  of  Jefferson 
county,  Virginia. 

MiDDLEWicH,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Chester,  situated  at 
the  confluence  or  the  rivers  Dane  ■d4 
Crake.  The  Great  Trunk,  or  Staffordshire 
canal,  passes  through  the  town,  which  ccr.« 
sis^s  of  several  streets  and  lanes.  The 
church  is  a  spacious  building;  ami  there 
are  besides,  meeting-houses  for  Calv:Ri^tic 
and  Anninian  MethodisU,  and  also  i): 
Quakers.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  is  in 
salty  whidi  is  madf  herf  in  coDsiderd>ii 
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i^nandlSci  from  the  salt  tpringiy  the  brine 
yielding  about  one-fourth  of  its  weight  in 
salt  The  cotton  trade  also  extending  from 
Laucashirey  has  taken  root  in  this  town. 
Middlewidi  is  an  ancient  borough,  and  en- 
joys the  privileges  common  to  the  other 
salt  towns.  Market  on  Tuesday.  Popu- 
lation 1132.  18  miles  £.  of  Chester,  and 
167  N.W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  «7.  W. 
Lat  63. 16.  N. 

MiDGHAM,  a  village  of  England,  in  Berk- 
^ire,  6  miles  £.  from  Speenhumland.  Po- 
pulation S2l. 

MiDOLSY,  a  township  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  5  miles  W.  by  N. 
from  Halifax.    Population  8107. 

MiDHUBST^  a  market  town  of  Ei^land, 
in  the  county  of  Sussex.  It  is  a  pretty 
larg^  place,  neat,  and  tolerably  well  built. 
The  church  is  a  small  tower  building, 
in  the  middle  of  the  town.  There  is  a 
free  grammar-school  for  \2  boys,  found- 
ed in  1679,  by  Gilbert  Hanno.  About  a 
<)iurter  of  a  mile  east  of  Midhurat,  stand- 
ing in  a  valley  between  two  well  wooded 
hUls,  near  the  Arun,  are  the  picturesque 
,  nins  of  Cowdray-house,  once  the  magnifi- 
cent seat  of  the  family  of  Montague.  Mid- 
hnrat  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and  has 
sent  two  members  to  parliament  since  the 
4th  of  Edward  II.  They  are  elected  by 
the  burgage  holders,  and  the  number  of 
voters  is  ISO.  The  government  of  the 
town  is  vested  in  a  bailiff,  chosen  annually 
St  the  court  leet  of  the  manor.  Market  on 
Thursday.  Population  1356.  11  miles  N. 
<)f  Chester,  and  50  S.  W.  of  London.  Long. 
0.45.W.  Lat.  49.  59.  N. 

MiniA,  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 
^T»  in  Romania,  on  the  Black  sea.  iS 
miles  N.  W.  of  Constantinople. 

MiDNAS,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Aber- 
-deenshire,  6  j  miles  long  by  5^  broad.  Po- 
polation  888. 

MiDNAfOKs,  a  district  of  Bengal,  for- 
Qwrl^  a  portion  of  Jellasore,  aikl  of  the 
province  of  Orissa,  but  transferred  to  Ben- 
gil  about  the  year  1706,  by  the  nabob 
MoorshudCooly  Jaffier  Khan.  It  contains 
iipwiids  of  6000  square  miles,  and  a  mil- 
m  and  a  half  of  inhabitants.  This  dis- 
trict having  been  for  a  long  period  in  the 
Ittods  of  the  Afghans,  has  a  greater  num- 
^  of  Mahometans  than  most  other  dis- 
^iets,  akhflfugh  the  bulk  of  the  people  are 
Hmdooa.  It  was  ceded  to  the  East  India 
f«&pany  by  the«  nabob  Cossim  Aly  Khan, 
^  1761,  although  it  may  be  considered  as 
war  property  since  1 757.  DuriiM^  the  pe- 
^  that  Bengal,  including  part  of  Orissa, 
constitmed  an  independent  kingdom,  an  aa* 
BgBinent  of  lands  on  the  south-west  fron- 
tier was  made  over  to  a  body  of  men  called 
^1  who  engaged  to  defend  them  againit 


all  Invaden;  but  the  British  goTermnenl 
not  requiring  their  services,  and  wishing  to 
put  them  on  a  footing  with  their  other  sub* 
jects,  they  were  much  dissatisfied  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  and  caused  frequent  dis« 
turban ces  between  the  years  1790  and  1800. 
Having  been  long  the  scene  of  warfare  be^ 
tween  the  Afghani,  Moghuls,  and  Mahrat* 
tas,  it  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
forts,  one  of  which  was  latelv  discovered  in 
the  middle  of  a  forest,  containing  ^0  piecea 
of  cannon,  of  course  in  an  unserviceable 
state ;  but  as  they  might  serve  to  give  con- 
fidence to  the  refractory,  they  were  removed 
by  order  of  the  magistrate.  These  old  forts, 
and  the  forests,  serve  as  a  reAige  for  rob- 
bers, who  frequently  annoy  the  inhabitants. 
Although  Midnapore  is  not  so  fertile  m 
Burdwan  and  some  other  districts,  it  never- 
theless produces  abundance  of  grain,  sugar, 
tobacco^  cotton,  and  indigo.  Its  chief  mani^ 
facture  is  a  fine  calico  called  saimof.  Its 
principal  towns  are  Midnapore,  Jellasore, 
Piply,  and  Narraingur ;  its  largest  riven, 
the  Cassai  and  Subunreeka. 

Midnapore,  the  capital  ef  the  above 
mentioned  district.  It  formerly  possessed 
a  brick  fort,  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  but 
now  converted  into  a  jail.  It  is  the  station 
of  the  judge,  collector,  &c.  and  has  a  cas- 
tonmeut  for  two  battalions  of  native  in* 
fantry.    Long.  87.  95.  £.  Lat.  29. 95.  N. 

MiDKoi.    See  Mednoi. 

Mioo,a  river  in  the  south-west  of  Franet, 
department  of  the  Landes,  which  falls  int^ 
the  Douze,  near  Mont  de  Marsan. 

MiDARiNo,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
85  miles  N.N.  E.  of  Jedo. 

MiDSAMA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japaa, 
19  miles  N.  £.  of  Tomu. 

Midsummer  Norton,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land^ in  Somerset,  9  miles  ftom  Fromc 
Population  1717. 

MiDwoLDR,  a  village  of  the  Netberhinda^ 
with  1900  inhabitants.  7  miles  W.  by  & 
ofGroningen. 

M  IE  CHOW,  a  town  of  Poland,  the  chief 
place  of  the  palatinate  of  Cracow.  This 
petty  place  is  said  to  have  been  built  on  the 
model  of  Jerusalem,  by  one  Gripsius  Jaxa, 
a  Pole,  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  that 
dty.  Population  1000.  99  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Cracow.  Long.  39.  96.  £.  Lat  SSL 
50.  N. 

MiECMow,  asmall  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Sendomir.  14  miles  N.  W.  of 
kielce. 

MiEDNiKi,  a  town  of  European  Russia. 
In  the  government  of  Wilna.  Population 
1000.    49  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Memel. 

MiEDZYRZYcz,  s  towu  of  BuropesH  Rui- 
sia,  in  the  government  of  Volhynia.  Popu- 
lation 2000.    9  miles  S.  of  Ostrog. 

MicuiK,  a  town  of  Fnnce,  depaTtme«t 
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•f  the  Gen.    Population  1300.    8  miles 
S.S.  W.ofMirande. 

MiELNicKy  a  town^of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Grocluo,  on  the  bor- 
ikrs  of  Poland.    Population  900. 

Mien,  a  town  of  Chiniiy  of  the  third 
rank,  inShensee. 

Mien,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Setchuen.  Long.  104.  ^9.  £. 
JUt,  61.  ?8.  N. 

MiEN-Tcuou,  a  to?m  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Setchuen. 

MiEN-YAKo,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
second  rank,  in  Houquang.  Long.  112. 49. 
E.  Lat.  30.  12.  N. 

MiEa-cHA8-KUK,  a  village  of  Farsistan, 
in  Persia,  situated  near  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
polis,  40  miles  N.  of  Schiras. 

MiEBLoo,  a  Tillage  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  North  Brabant.  Population  1600.  4 
miles  S.  of  Helmont. 

MzBS,  or  SiLBERSTADT,  a  towu  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  a  river  of  the  same  name.  Popu- 
lation 9400.  .64  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Prague. 

MiETERSHOLZ,  a  village  of  France,  in 
Lower  Alsace,  near  Schelestadt,  with  1300 
inhabitants. 

Mifflin,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  centre  of  Pennsylvania,  bounded 
north  by  Centre  and  Northumberland 
counties,  east  by  the  SUf^quehannah,  which 
separates  it  from  Dauphin  couiitv,  south 
by  Cumberland  county,  and  west  bv  Hun- 
tingdon countv.  It  is  watered  by  tJie  Sus- 
c|uehaniiah  and  Juniatta.  Population  12,132. 
Chief  town,  Lewistown. 

Mifflin,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  637. — 2d,  A  township  of  Cum* 
benand  county,  Pennsylvania.  Population 
1289.— 3d,  A  township  of  Alleghany  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania.     Population  1953. 

Miffltnburg,  a  post  town  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,in  Northumberland  county,  Penn- 
aylvania,  on  the  Susquehannah,  about  35 
miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Northumberliand.  Popu- 
lation 820. 

Migne,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Vienne,  on  the  Ozanoe.  Population 
1500.  3  miles  N.  of  Poitiers. 
•  Micron,  a  town  of  France,  d^artment 
«f  the  Lower  Charente.  Population  1400; 
10  miles  N.  £.  of  Saintea. 

Miguel,  St,  called  El  Grande,  a  town 
of  Mexico,  and  capital  of  a  district  of  the 
same  name.  Population  3000.  153  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico.  Long.  273.  46.  B. 
Lat.  21.  45.  N. 

Miguel,  Sr ,  a  city  of  South  America, 
in  New  Granada,  which  was  formerly  con- 
sklerable,  but  is  now  a  mean  viUage.  50 
miles  N.  W.  of  Santa  Fc. 

Miguel,  St,  a  fort  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Buenoa  Ayies,  situate 


on  th«  snail  river  at  the  south  end  of  Ldtl 
Mini.  90  miles  N.  £.  of  MalOoiUHlo. 
Long.  53.  35.  30.  W.  Lat  33.  44.  44.  S.- 
It  is  also  the  name  of  between  60  tod 
60  settlements  dispersjed  through  Spaniib 
America,  none  of  which  are  eonsidenble, 
consisting  only  of  a  few  fiimilies  of  In- 
dians. 

Miguel,  St,  a  town  and  district  of 
Guatimala,  of  which  little  that  is  satis&o- 
tory  appears  to^  be  known.  Its  capitil  it  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  situated  60  nukiE. 
of  St  Salvador. 

Miguel,  St,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Nicaragua,  on  toe  norUi^weit 
coast  of  Amapalla  bay,  100  miles  S.  £.of 
Leon.    Long.  88.  66.  W.  Lat.  13. 36.  N. 

Miguel,  St,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  ia 
tlie  province  of  £smeralda8,  50  miles  &W. 
of  Quito. 

Mi<;uel,  St,  a  mission  of  Spanish  moxh 
in  New  Albion,  near  the  coast  of  the  IV 
cific  ocean. 

Miguel,  St,  or  St  Bsbniedo,  a  sdmU 
island  in  the  North  Paciac  ocean,  and  noit 
westerly  of  the  nmse  which  fbrms  thevert^ 
em  boundary  of  the  canal  of  St  fisrban. 
Long.  240.  3.  £.  Lat.  34.  N. 

Miguel,  St,  a  river  of  Basil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic. 

Miqubl,  St,  de  Tucumah,  See  2V 
cuman. 

Miguel,  St,  a  rivor  of  Pern,  in  the p- 
vince  of  Sanu  Crnz  de  la  Sierra,  whidi 
runs  north  and  enters  the  Guapaig. 

Miguel,  St,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  tbe 
province  of  Pasto,  which  enters  the  Pato- 
mayo.— 2d,  A  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pronnce 
of  Tucuman,  which  enters  the  Rio  Dolce.— 
Sd,  A  river  of  Quito,  in  ihe  province  of  Ei- 
meraldas,  which  enters  the  &mtiaga* 

Mthalli^  Nagy,  a  town  of  Hongvyi 
on  the  Latorcza,  with  1600  inhabituiU. 
34  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Eperies. 

MiHiEL,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  Maeoe, 
containing,  with  its  three  small  subnibs, 
5600  inhabitants.  33  nules  N.VV.  of 
Nancy. 

MiHLA,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  tbe 
mnd  duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar,  on  tbe 
Werra.     Population  1100. 

MiiT  Abul  Gerah,  a  viUage  of  Lower 
Egypt,  on  the  eastern  branch  i£  the  Nile, 
16  miles  S.  of  Mansora. 

MiiT  Bxoa,  a  viUage  of  Lower  '. 
on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile,  3  i 
S.  of  Mansora.  « 

MiiT  Demsis,  a  town  of  Lower  SgyP^ 
on  the  eastern  braneh  of  the  Nik,  the 
abode  of  a  band  of  robbem  of  nnoomiBOB 
dexterity.    48  milea  S.  of  Damietta. 

MiiT  Geba,  a  village  of  Lower  SgyP^ 
on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile.  IS 
miles  S.  of  Mansora. 
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MnT  flAntJK,  a  Tillage  of  Lower  S^gypt, 

9  miles  N.  W.  of  Miit  Demsis. 

Mitt  Kamii,  a  handsome  and  well 
feopLed  commercial  little  town  of  Lower 
^^t^  on  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Nile. 
84  miles  N.  of  Cairo. 

Miit  el  Koli,  a  village  of  Lower  Egyptj 

10  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Mansora. 

Mirr  Lissi,  a  Tillage  of  Lower  Egypt, 
on  the  Nile,  immediately  opposite  to  Miit 
Demsis. 

Miit  Nassb,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt, 
S  miles  S.  of  Semenoud. 

MuABisiMAy  one  of  the  small  Japanese 
isIamlB.    Long.  139.  45.  £.  Lat.34.  10.  N. 

MiJASKA.    See  Miasse, 

MuATAaA>  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
ISroQesS-of  Awaai. 

MiJAYARA,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japan, 
98  miles  S.  £.  of  Ikua. 

MtKAUDf,  or  Maaruch,  a  small  town 
•f  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic-Turkey,  situated  on 
a  river,  the  ancient  Bhyndus,  which  falls 
into  the  sea  of  Marmora.  Grain,  provi- 
aons,  and  fruit,  are  sent  from  it  to  Constan- 
tinopde.  S3  railea  W.  of  Bursa. 

MiIen,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
Hie  government  of  Caucasus.  40  miles  £. 

Mi  K  LOS,  St,  a  town  of  Hungary,  on 
tbe  Waag,  and  chief  place  of  the  palatinate 
ofLiptau.  PoimUtion  ISOO.  37  miles  W. 
Vy  S.  of  Keamark. 

MiLA,  a  village  of  Tunis,  SO  miles  S.  of 
Cottstantina. 

MiLAK,  Duchy  of,  or  Milanese,  an 
extnaive  country  in  the  north  of  Italy^  ai- 
taated  hetween  the  Alps  on  the  north,  and 
llie  Appenninea  on  the  south,  having  Pied- 
nooton  the  west,  and  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory on  the  east.  This  country  was  com- 
pised,  with  others  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
ander  the  general  name  of  Lomhard^, 
aatil.the  14th  century,  when  Visconti, 
a  nobleman,  aspired  to  the  sotereignty, 
Old  was  supported  by  the  emperor  of 
Gcnaanv.  About  the  end  of  that  cen- 
tvry,  John  Galeatius,  another  nobleman  of 
this  country,  purdiased  the  ducal  title  fh)m 
tike  reigning  emperor;  and  his  daughter 
mvrying  the  duke  of  Orleans,  gave  rise  to 
liie  {netensioDa  of  the  kings  of  France  to 
tkii  dncfay.  After  the  death  of  tlie  List 
«Iab  of  this  line,  Francis  Sforza,  a  man  of 
ftniiy  and  talents,  so  ingratiated  himself 
^nth  the  people,  that  he  was  unanimously 
dmeo  duke  in  1450.  On  the  extinction 
tf  tkis  family,  a  century  after,  the  emperor 
Shades  V.  gave  the  Milanese  as  a  fief  of 
tbe  empire  to  his  son  Philip  II.  king  of 
Span»  and  It  remained  an  appendage  to 
tasft  crown  till  1706,  when  a  hrilliant  cam- 
paign of  prince  Eugene  put  it  in  possession 
if  the  home  of  Austria,  to  which,  with  the 


exception  €f  the  Sardinian  Milaaese,   it 

continued  subject  during  ninety  years,  un- 
til the  victories  of  Bonaparte  in  1796.  On 
the  formation  of  the  Cisalpine  republic,  the 
whole  of  the 'Milanese,  divided  into  four 
departments,  was  comprised  in  it ;  but  on 
the  reinstatement  of  the  old  order  of  things 
in  1814,  the  part  belonging  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  was  restored,  and  the.  remainder 
incorporated  with  Austrian  Italy,  or,  as  it  is 
Btyled  in  diplomacy,  the  Lombardo  Vene- 
tian kingdom.  It  there  forms,  along  with 
the  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  the  Valteline, 
the  goveniment  of  Milan,  or  more  western 
of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Austrian  Italy. 
Its  superficial  extent,  about  7700  square 
miles,  is  less  than  a  third  of  Scotland, 
while  its  population  (8,083,000),  exceeds 
the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  united  king- 
dom. It  ia  divided  into  eight  delegations, 
viz.  thoae  of  Milan,  Pavia,  Lodi,  Coroo, 
Sondrio,  fiergamo,  Brescia,  and  Mantua. 
Of  these,  the  delation  of  Milan  contains 
670  square  miles,  and  427,000  inhabitants. 
The  Sardinian  Milanese,  situated  to  the 
west  of  the  Austrian  Milanese,  or  govern<« 
ment  of  Milan,  and  separated  from  it  b/ 
the  Ticino,  a  large  river  flowing  from  norta 
to  south,  contains  about  3300  square  miles, 
and  556,000  inhabitants,  who  occupy  eight 
town^  and  689  market  towns  and  villages. 
It  is  divided  into  the  provinces  or  distncts 
of  Alessandria,  Luroellina,  Tortona,  Vog* 
hera,  Bobbio,  Siccomario,  Vigevanaaco,  No« 
vara,  and  Sesia. 

These  countries,  particularly  the  Anatrian 
part,  form  one  of  the  finest  tracks  in  £urope. 
The  north  contains  a  number  of  mountain^ 
hut  the  far  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
torial surface  consists  of  fertile  valliea 
and  luxuriant  plains.  It  is  watered  by 
the  Po,  and  by  the  various  rivers  whicu 
flow  fh>m  north  and  soitth  into  that  great 
receptacle,  via.  tlie  Sesia,  the  Gogiia,  the 
Olona,  the  Ticino,  the  Lamhro,  the  Adda, 
the  Oglio,  and  a  number  of  smaber 
streams.  The  principal  kkes  are  called  re- 
spectively, Maggiore,  Como  Garda,  an4 
laeo.  Of  theae,  the  first  two  are  particular- 
ly beautiful.  The  climate  is  agreeable  and 
healthy,  except  in  the  marshy  tracks ;  th^ 
soil  is  rich,  and  yields  in  abundance  com, 
rice,  maize,  vines,  mulberries,  &c  The 
pastures  are  excellent,  and  the  cheese  called 
Parmesan,  made  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lodi,  is  esteemed  throughout  the  whole  of 
Europe.  All  this  is  the  consequence  of  ir« 
rigation  applied  on  a  scale  of  great  extent; 
the  mountains  to  the  north  furnish  an  ample 
supply  of  water ;  and  the  level  sur&ce  of  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Milanese  aflbrds  easy 
means  of  distributing  it  by  canals.  The  com-* 
mon  rotation  during  the  A^re  first  years  is 
hemp,  oats,  wheat,  maize,  and  again  wheat  i 
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mfter  which  the  ground  is  kept  In  grass  du- 
ring no  less  than  fifteen  years^  the  grass  being 
cut  and  carried  four  times  a  year.  Farms 
are  commonly  held  on  metairie,  the  tenant 
paying  no  rent,  hut  ^ivinp;  the  labour  of 
liimself  and  family  for  the  use  of  the 
land,  and  dividing  the  returns  with  the 
landlord.  The  rent  or  return  to  the  land- 
lord, an  English  acre  is,  on  an  average,  of 
about  L.3^  but  in  rice  lands  it  is  much 
greater,  and  exceeds  L.5.  Tlie  culture  of 
Tice  is  limited  by  orders  from  government, 
on  account  of  its  insalubrity.  Ploughing 
is  performed  by  oxen.  The  plough  and 
other  agricultural  implements  are  very 
deficient;  and  the  inhabitants,  though 
more  industrious  than  the  isouthern  Ita- 
lians, are  in  general  far  from  affluent.  The 
statistics  of  this  great  and  fertile  province 
«re  farther  described  under  the  head  of 
"Italy,  Austrian.  , 

Milan,  or  Milako,  a  large  and  fine 
oity,  the  capital  of  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Italy.  It  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Olo- 
na,  m  a  beautiful  plain,  between  the  Ticino 
and  the  Adda.  Its  form  is  compact,  and 
nearly  circular.  1  he  circumference  of  the 
<rlo8ely  peopled  part  is  nearly  five  miles; 
that  of  the  outer  wall  is  not  less  than  ten 
miles ;  but  the  latter  includes  not  only  the 
-suburbs,  but  a  numher  of  gardens  and 
orchards.  Milan  being  an  old  city,  is 
built  without  much  regard  to  regularity. 
"The  streets  are,  in  general,  narrow  and 
winding ;  but  some  of  them  are  tolerably 
broad,  and  paved  with  two  rows  of  large 
'Adg  stones,  at  the  distance  of  three  feet 
from  each  other,  not  for '  foot  passengers, 
but  for  the  wheels  of  carriages  to  roll  over. 
The  private  houses,  without  having  great 
pretensions  to  elegance  of  architecture,  are 
tolerably  built:  they  are  generally  from 
three  to  five  storiel  in  height.  In  point  of 
sumptuous  family  mansions,  Milan  is  infe* 
rior  not  only  to  P.ome  and  Genoa,  but  to 
Florence.  The  principal  entrance  into  the 
city  is  from  the  north-west,  by  the  spacious 
esplanade,  in  the  middle  of  which  stands 
the  Gothic  castle  of  the  ancient  family  of 
Visconti.  This  esplanade,  called  the  Piazza 
di  Casiello,  was  ornamented  by  prince  Eu- 
gene Beauhamois,  during  his  viceroyalty, 
with  plantations,  grass  plots,  and  gravel 
walks,  and  converted  into  a  spacious  garden, 
of  a  circular  form.  The  most  fVequented 
public  walk  of  Milan  is  the  Corso,  and  the 
adiacent  gardens,  near  the  eastern  gate. 
The  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  wall  and 
some  other  works,  are  by  no  means  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  stand  a  siege. 

If  Milan  can  boast  of  few  family  man- 
sions, its  public  edifices  display  all  the 
richness  and  magnificence  of  Italian  archi- 
tactore.    Of  thcse^  the  first  is  the  cathedral^ 


the  grandest  and  most  imposing  ipednaoi 
of  Gothic  architecture  extant,  and,  after  St 
Peter's  of  Rome,  and  St  Paul's  of  London, 
th^  finest  church  in  Europe.     It  is  sitaat«d 
almost  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  the 
public  square  cailefl  the  Piaxza  del  Duom. 
It  was  begun   to  be  built  in  the  I6th  cen- 
tury, but  on  so  large  a  scale,  that  it  still 
remains  in  an  unfinished  state,  after  all  the 
additions  made  under  the  reign  of  Boni- 
parte.     It  is  built  of  white  marble,  aurf  k 
remarkable   for  the  extreme  lightness  of 
its  construction.     It  is  490  feet  long,  SW 
broad,  and  2Q0  high.    The  facade  is  mag- 
nificent, and  the  three  other  sides  are  bald- 
ly inferior.    The  roof  is  covered  with  slab* 
of  marble ;  and  above  the  dome  there  risei 
an  elegant  tower  or  spire,  in  the  shape  of « 
obelisk.      All  parts  of   the   building  tie 
crowded  with  elegant  marble  statues,  siid 
to  amount,  inside  and  out,  to  the  surprising 
number  of  40(i0.     The   interior  is  alto- 
gether in  the  Gothic  or  Saracenic  ttstc,  be- 
ing supported  by  a  great  number  of  pilliis 
of  vast  height,  and  adorneil  with  fret-work, 
carvings,  statues,  and  paintings.    Tbe  floor 
is  formed  of  marble  of  different  coloon, 
disposed  in  various  figures  ;  but  tbe  small- 
ness  of  the  windows,  and  the  painting  on 
the  glass,  give  to  the  interior  an  air  of 
gloom,  which,  though  it  tends  to  heighten 
the  majestic  solemnity  of  the  whole,  de- 
tracts from  the  beauty  of  the  more  minute  . 
parts.     Here  is  a  subterranean  chapel,  con- 
taining the  body  of  lieutenant  Charles  Bor- 
romeo,  inclosed  in  a  shrine  of  rock  crystal. 
The  view  from  the  top  of  the' church  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful  and  extensive,  including 
the  whole  of  the  city,  part  of  the  rich  phdni 
of  Lombardy,  and  to  the  north,  the  first  rsngc 
of  the  Alps.    Several  of  the  other  chnrdies, 
though  far  inferior  to  the  cathedral,  are 
worth  attention,  both  for  their  architecture, 
and  the  ^latues  and  paintings  of  celebrated 
masters  which  decorate  their  interior.   Tbe 
church  of  Lauren  tins  hos    a   colonade  of 
the  Corinthian  order,  in  marble  of  Paro»— 
the  remains  of  an  ancient  Rouian  inona* 
ment. 

The  hospitals  and  charitable  institntiooi 
of  Milan  ore  numerous,  and  amount  in  all 
to  about  thirty.  The  Osjjcdale  Ma^ffinre, 
or  great  hospital,  is  an  immense  edifice, 
capable  of  containing  1200  patients,  bcsidei 
working  convalescents.  The  great  ftwnd- 
ling  hospital  receives  about  4000  children. 
The  lazzaretto,  outside  of  the  city,  is  like- 
wise on  a  vast  scale,  but  is  opene<1  only  in 
the  case  of  an  epidemic  disease.  Of  theatres, 
there  are  in  Milan  no  lesa  than  eight  or 
nine :  most  of  them  are  small,  but  that 
called  the  Scala  rivals  in  size  and  rosgTjjn- 
cence  the  famous  theatre  of  ^'•P^^*  T°* 
rctidcnoes  of  the  great  fkiniliet,  tlioi^  w 
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gznnd  Uuni  those  of  Rome  and  Genoa>  dis- 
play a  similar  architectural  luxury  ;  and 
the  eye  of  the  stranger  passing  along  the 
&Cr%!etSf  is  not  unfrequently  struck  with 
magnificent  flights  of  steps^  porticos  em- 
liellished  with  culuinns,  galleries,  vesti* 
bules  adorned  with  fine  frescos,  mosaic 
pavements^  Sec,  rarely  seen  to  the  north  of 
the  Ali>s,  To  this  disiilay,  however,  are 
frequently  sacrificed  the  more  substantial 
benefits  of  comfort  and  convenient  distri- 
bution; and  many  splendid  edifices  cont^iin 
hardly  one  good  apartment.  The  principal 
houses,  or,  as  they  are  termed  in  Italian, 
palaces  of  the  nobility,  are  those  of  iSer- 
beUoni^  Litta,  Belgioso,  Melzi,  and  Castel- 
li;  the  hotel,  or. mansion  of  the  minister 
of  finance,  of  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
auid  of  the  archbishop,  along  with  the  for- 
mer ducal  palace,  now  the  residenetf  of  the 
Austrian  viceroy.  Several  of  them  possess 
valuable  collections  of  paintings.  A  tri- 
umphal arch,  on  the  road  leading  from  Mi- 
lan to  the  ^ifnplon,  was  begun  by  Bona- 
purte*  but  not  nuished.  In  the  esplanade, 
or  Piazza  di  CastcUo,  is  an  arena,  in  imita- 
tion o1^  the  amphitheatre  of  the  ilx)mans : 
it  was  made  in  1806,  by  order  of  Bonaparte, 
and  is  capable  of  containing  30,000  spec- 
tators, being  as  spacious,  thougli  less  ele- 
vated, than  the  well  known  amphitheatre 
of  Verona.  The  amusements  are  foot  or 
horse  races,  and  at  times  naumachio*  or 
lural  oouflicts,  the  arena  being  easily  filled 
Kith  water,  by  means  of  sluices. 

Of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of 
3Iilan,  the  first  is  the.  Ambrosian  college, 
with  its  valuable  library.  The  lattur  contains 
60,000  volumes,  and  about  15,000  manu- 
scripts, together  with  a  fine  gallery  of  paint- 
ings, statues,  antiques,  medals,  and  curiosi- 
tit:s.  Here  is  to  be  seen  K^iphaeys  famous 
design  of  the  school  of  Athens,  and  a  ma- 
nuscript collection  of  various  works  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  university  of  Mi- 
lan was  constituted  by  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa  in  I76G  :  its  classes  and  sittings 
•re  held  in  the  fine  edifice  built  for  the  Je- 
suits. The  collie  of  Brera,.  a  seminary  in 
which  are  taught  painting,  sculpture,  draw- 
ing, architecture,  and  engraving,  is  of  vast 
extent  and  considerable  magnificence,  con- 
taining formerly  about  1200  students.  It 
has  a  irbrary,  an  observatory,  and  a  fine 
gallery  of  paintings,  formed  by  the  French 
government  out  of  the  property  of  dissolved 
monasteries.  The  CoUegio  Heludico,  or 
Swiss  college,  is  also  an  interesting  institu- 
tion on  a  smaller  scale.  Milan  contains 
likewise  au  academy  of  arts  and  sciences, 
aculemies  of  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
agriculture,  a  conservatory  of  music,  a  mu- 
seumj  a  cabinet  of  natural  history,  and.  at 
the  mint,  a  collection  of  coins  and  medals. 

FOL-  VI.     PART  I. 


The  traile  of  Milan  is  not  extennvB,  bei* 
ing  confined  to  the  im^^rt  of  articles  of 
consumption,  and  to  the  export  of  a  few 
manufactures.  These  consist  of  rich  silk 
stufiTti,  ribbons,  printed  cottons,  leather,  and 
paper ;  also  of  earthenware  and  porcelain* 
The  porcelain  made  at  Milan  may  vie  with 
almost  any  in  Europe,  for  elegance  of  form 
and  beauty  of  design.  There  is  a  great 
manufacture  of  tobacco  and  snuff'  carried 
on,  as  in  France,  for  account  "bf  govern- 
ment, and  affording  a  large  annual  return*  , 
There  are  various  other  manufactures  on  a 
small  scale;  but  in  Milan,  as  in  other  ca- 
pitals, many  articles  are  made  fof  the  fumi-^ 
ture  and  ornament  of  the  houses  in  the 
city,  and  comparatively  few  for  export. 
The  carrying  trade,  is  favoured  by  two  ca« 
nals,  which  connect  it  with  the  Adda  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  Ticino  on  the  otlier« 

Tile  population  of  Milan  for  the  last  fifty 
years  has  been  very  fluctuating :  since  1800, 
however,  it  has  been  in  a  state  of  progre»« 
sivc  increase.  In  1805,  it  was  estimated  at 
1^0,000;  in  1806,  at  125,000;  in  1808,  at 
1^9,000 ;  and  at  present  (1820)  at  between 
135,000  and  U0,000. 

Milan  is  one  of  the  few  cities  of  Italy 
wliich  survived  the  devastation  of  ages, 
and  brought  down  its  celebrity  to  modern  . 
times.  Like  most  of  the  towns  between 
the  Alps  and  the  Appennines,  it  was  of 
Gallic  origin ;  and  in  the  second  Punic  war, 
it  had  acquired  sufficient  strength  to  keep 
a  Boman  army  in  check.  After  its  subjec- 
tion to  the  Romans,  it  enjoyed  undisturbed 
tranquillity  for  many  ages,  and  increased  in 
extent  and  opulence.  Its  situation  at  the 
foot  of  the  ^Ips,  however,  subsequently 
cx])osed  it  to  the  attacks  of  the  invading 
barbarians,  and  it  became  successively  the 
prey  of  the  Huns,  the  Goths,  and  the  Lom- 
bards. Charlemagne  restored  it  in  some 
degree  ;  but  one  of  his  successors,  the  em« 
peror  Barbarossa,  razed  great  part  of  it  to 
the  ground ;  yet  it  survived  even  this  tre- 
mendous visitation,  and  rose  from  its  ashes 
witli  uncommon  rapidity.  Under  the  so-i 
vereignty  of  the  Visconti  family,  Milan  and 
its  duchy  became  a  state  of  consequence;  but 
it  af^rwards  experienced  great  shocks,  from 
the  prolonged  contests  tor  its  possession, 
between  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  it 
was  on  the  15th  May  1796,  that  the 
French,  under  Bonaparte,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  town :  they  kept  it  three 
years,  and  in  1791)  were  driven  from  it  by 
the  victorious  army  of  Austrians  and  Rus- 
sians un<ler  Suwarrow.  After  the  unfor* 
tunate  battle  of  Marengo  (June  1800)  Mi- 
lati  again  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
and  continued  tlie  seat  of  their  viceroy  until 
the  fall  of  Bonaparte  in  181 4.  It  is  noWj 
the  residence  of  an  Austrian  viceroy,  And 
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Htlb  wmt  of  the  different  offices  of  the  Ans* 
triBn  government  in  Italy :  it  is  also  the  see 
of  an  archbishop.  It  has  produced  a  num- 
ber of  literary  characters^  of  whom  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  was  Beccaria,  the 
well  known  writer  on  jurisprudence.  75 
miles  B.  N.  E.  of  Turin,  145  N.  W.  of 
Florence,  and  «80  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Rome. 
Lonff.  9.  11.  45.  £.    Lat.  45.  28.  2.  N. 

Mi  LAS  A.    See  Melasso. 
'  Mil Azzo,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  Sicily.    Long.  15.  SS.  £.  Lat  38.  SO.  N. 

MiLBpRNK  Port,  a  borough  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  situa- 
ted on  a  rivulet  which  forms  a  branch  of  the 
Farret  It  consists  of  four  streets,  very  ir- 
regulio'ly  bmlt,  the  houses  being  detached 
ftom  each  other,  and  much  scattered  about. 
In  the  principal  street  is  the  guild-hall,  a 
very  ancient  huilding,  havfnga  door-case, 
potly  of  Saxon,  and  partly  of  Norman  archi- 
tecture. There  is  a  good  market-house, 
thouglh  little  used,  as  the  inhabitants  obtain 
their  chief  supplies  from  the  Sherborne 
market  The  cnurch  is  a  good  ancient  build- 
ing, in  the  form  of  a  cross,  vrith  a  large  qoad- 
Tangular  tower^  supported  on  arches.  There 
is  here  also  a  dissenting  meeting-house. 
The  manvufactures  here  were  formerly  con- 
Biderable ;  but  the  trade  has  for  some  years 
heea  on  the  decline,  and  is  at  present  al- 
most confined  to  a  few  weavers  of  woollen, 
linen,  and  hosiery,  viz.  dowlas,  ticking, 
Hnfley,  and  stockings,  and  a  glove  manufac- 
tory, which  has  been  but  recently  esta- 
blished. Before  the  Norman  conquest,  Mil- 
borne  Port  was  one  of  the  principal  towns  in 
this  part  of  the  county ;  and  it  appears  in 
Doomsday  book  to  have  had  a  market  and 
56  burgesses.  From  this  time,  however,  it 
declined  in  importance.  It  ia  a  borough 
by  prescription,  and  has  sent  two  members 
to  parliament  since  the  20th  of  Edward  I. 
It  ceased,  however,  to  enjoy  this  privilege, 
ftom  35th  Edward  I.  to  4tii  Charles  I.  Po- 
pulation 1000.  9  miles  N.£.  of  Sher- 
borne, and  lis  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long. 
«,  27.  W.  Lat  50.  58.  N. 

MiLBOCRNE,  a  small  river  of  England, 
in  Northumberland,  which  ikils  into  the 
Tyne  near  Wilam. 

MiLDENHALL,  St  Andrew's,  a  market 
town  and  parish  of  England,  in  Suffolk.  It 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Ouse  called 
the  Lark.  Many  of  the  buildings  are  new; 
and  the  churdi  is  venr  commodious,  with 
A  tower  or  steeple  100  feet  high.  Population 
9493.  42  miles  N.  W.  from  Ipswich,  and 
70  N.  N.  E.  from  London. 

MiLB  End,  a  hunlet  of  England,  in  the 
parish  of  Stepney,  Middlesex,  so  called 
from  its  situation,  one  mile  from  White- 
cbapd  ehtirch,  London. 

Mius#  a  township  of  the  United  States, 


in  Greene  county,  Pennsylvania.    Popola* 
tion  1069. 

MiLESBURG,  a  post  towu  of  the  United 
States,  in  Centre  county,  Pennsylvania.  83 
miles  N.  W.  of  Lewistown. 

MiLETo,  a  towu  of  Naples,  in  CaUbrii 
Ultra.  On  5th  of  February  1783,  it  iftt 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  the  shock  of 
the  earthquake  which  proved  so  destructive 
to  Messina.    8  miles  N.  E.  of  Nlcotera. 

Miletus,  an  ancient  city  of  Asia  Minor, 
equally  celebrated  for  its  magnitude,  its 
extensive  co^gimerce,  and  the  numerous  co- 
lonies which  it  sent  out  It  is  now  so  to- 
tally destroyed,  that  modem  inquirers  ate 
not  agreed  as  to  its  site. 

MiLFORD,  a  township  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  4  miles  N.  from 
Ferrybridge.    Population  491. 

MiLFoiiD,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
Wiltshire,  i  mile  £.  from  Salisbury.  Po- 
pulation 394. 

MiLFORD,  a  post  township  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  in  Worcester  county,  Mis- 
sachusetts.  Population  973. — 2d,  A  town- 
ship of  Newhaven  county,  Connecticut,  ea 
Long  Island  sound.  Population  2670.— 
3d,  A  township  of  Hillsborough  countv, 
New  Hampshire.  Population  1117.— itn, 
A  post  township  of  Otsego  county.  New 
York,  76  miles  W.  of  Albany.  Population 
8025.— 5th,  A  post  township  of  Wayne 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware.— 
6th,  A  township  of  Mifflin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, on  the  Juniatta.  Popuhdoa 
2095. — 7th,  A  township  of  Somerset  coun- 
tv, Pennsylvania.  Population  1180.— SA, 
A  township  of  Bucks  county,  PennsylTsnii. 
Population  1334.  9th,  A  post  township 
of  Kent  county,  Delaware,  containing  moie 
than  100  houses. — lOth,  A  town^ip  of 
Butler  county,  Ohio.  Population  1037.— 
11th,  A  township  of  Delaware  county, 
Ohio,  on  Darby  creek. — 12th,  A  township  of 
Clermont  countv,  Ohio,  on  the  Litde 
Miami. — 13th,  A  post  town  of  Greenville 
district.  South  Carolina. 

MiLFoan,  New,  a  post  town  of  the 
United  States,  in  Susquehannah  county, 
Pennsylvania.    Population  178. 

MiLFORD,  New,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine. 
Population  797. — ^2d,  A  township  of  Litch- 
field county,  Connecticut.  Population 
3537.— Sd,  A  township  of  the  United  Sutes, 
in  Litchfield  county,  Connecticut,  on  the 
Housatonic.    Population  3537. 

MiLFORD,  Upper,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Northampton  county, 
Pennsylvania.    Population  2033. 

MiLFORD  Haven,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  sea, 
at  the  south-western  extremity  of  Wales, 
in  the  county  of  Pembroke.  From  its 
entrance,  it  sprads  out  into  an  immense 
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nfUM  of  water,  extending  inknd  more 
''^■n  SO  mileB  eutward>  and  branching  off 
into  Dmnerous  creeks.  Milford  Haven  is 
ttnivemlir  allowed  to  be  the  best  harbour 
in  Gnat  Btttun,  being  so  oapaciouSf  and 
at  the  stme  time  so  wdl  sheltered,  that  it 
might  hold,  in  perfect  security,  the  whole 
jufj  of  Britain.  Its  importance  to  the 
shipping  interests  has  accordingly  often 
cicited  attention;  and  sereral  plans  have 
been  proposed  at  different  times,  for  im- 
proving and  multiplying  its  accommoda- 
tions. These  plans  nave  given  rise  to  tho 
new  town  of  Milford,  or 

MiLPoan  Haven,  whioh  was  founded  by 
act  of  psrliament  in  1790,  on  the  property  of 
the  right  honourable  ChaJrles  Greville ;  is 
now  a  place  of  great  resort,  and  promises  to 
become  one  of  the  handsomest  in  the  princi- 
Bdity.  It  stands  on  the  northern  shore,  and 
nasrisen  with  great  rapidity.  The  houses  are 
built  with  neatness,  and  even  elegance ;  and 
the  streets  laid  out  with  the  utmost  regu« 
lority,  sttd  upon  one  uniform  plan.  The 
draith  was  eonaeerated  on  October  14, 
1808.  The  lofty  tower  at  the  west  end 
ferau  a  striking  object  in  sailing  up  the 
haven.  Th^  custom-house  is  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  town,  in  a  convenient  situation 
by  the  water  side.  It  is  a  plain  but  com- 
toodioos  building,  and  is  independent  of 
the  one  at  Pembroke,  which  formerly  in- 
chided  thu  part  of  the  haven.  The  dock- 
ynd  was  situated  on  the  shore,  in  front  of 
the  town,  and  forms  a  principal  feature  in 
the  plan.  The  trade  of  Milford  is  inconsi- 
derable. An  establishment  of  packets  has 
heen  formed  here,  under  excellent  regula- 
tknM,  fx  convevinff  the  mail  and  passengers 
to  Wsterford,  m  Ireland.  There  are  the 
itme  number  on  this  station  as  between 
Holyhead  and  Dublin,  namelv,  seven ;  one  - 
of  which  sails  everv  day,  within  one  hour 
ifterthe  srrival  or  the  mail-coach,  which 
Riehes  Milford  between  12  and  1  o'clock  at 
noon.  The  packet  from  Ireland  arrives 
eirly  in  the  morning,  and  the  mail-coach 
leaves  MQford  at  halt  past  10.  Among  the 
inhabitants  are  a  colony  of  Quakers  from 
Kantacket,  in  America,  who  have  erected  a 
^nty,  and  formed  an  establishment  for  the 
ionthera  wlule  fishery.  There  is  also  an 
extensive  establishment  of  quarantine  in 
this  harbour,  where  alone  all  ships  bound 
to  any  of  the  western  ports  of  the  Kingdom, 
with  nndean  bills  of  health,  can  air  their 
caigoes,  and  be  admitted  to  pratique. 
Market  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  6  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Pembroke,  7  &  W.  of  West 
Haverford,  and  958  W.  of  London ,  by  Bre- 
eon.    Long.  5.  1.  W.   Lat.  51.  43.  N. 

MlLvoan  Havbn,  a  deep  bay  on  the  coast 

ef  Nova  Scotia,  south-west  of  Canso  strait. 

MiLPomi)  Havbk,  a  bayou  tho  north 


coast  of  Viiginuu  Long*  7^*904  W.  tit  97* 
26.  N. 

MiLHABs,  a  town  of  F'ranoe;,  department 
of  the  Tarn,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ceioit 
and  Aveyion.  Population  1900.  13  milea 
N.  ofGaUlac. 

MiLHAU,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Aveyrcm,  on  the  Tarn.  Its  manu* 
factur«8  consist  of  gloves,  hats,  and  diflbr- 
ent  kinds  of  leather.  Popuktion  eiOO* 
97milesS.W.ofRhodeB. 

MiLHAUD,  a  town  of  Franoe>  department 
of  the  Gard,  on  the  river  Vistre.  Populft* 
tion  1300.    9  milea  S.  W.  of  Nismea. 

MiLZANA,  a  small  town  of  Alfl^ers,  in 
Africa,  45  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Algiers. 

MiLiANA,  a  river  of  Tunia,  in  Aftia^ 
which  falls  into  the  Meditenaneanj  10  milea 
S.£.  of  Tunis. 

MiuauEAN  GaxEK,  or  HoLtAvn's  Ri« 
vxa,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs  intp 
Simcoe  lake. 

MiLiTSCH,  a  town  of  Fhiasian  Silesia,  oft 
the  river  Bartsch,  with  1300  inhabitants* 
30  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  BresUu. 

Milk,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Dom* 
fries-shire,  which,  sftera  course  of  about 
15  miles,  frlls  into  the  Annan. 

Mile,  a  river  of  Jamaica,  which  runs  into 
the  sea,  4  miles  N.  W.  of  Blaccaree  bay. 

Milk  Covb,  a  creek  of  Ireland,  on  the 
south-esst  side  of  the  entranca  into  Boss 
bay,  near  Gaily  Head. 

Milk  Haven,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  county  of  SligOi  a  litQe  tq  tho 
south  of  Donegal  bay. 

Milk  Rivbb,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Erie,  Long.  88.  St.  W.  Lat. 
48.  28.  N. 

Milk  Rivbb,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Missouri  8090  miles 
from  the  Mississippi.  It  is  so  called  fton 
the  peculiar  whiteness  of  the  water. 

Mill,  a  village  of  the  Netherlanda,  in 
North  Brabant.  Popuktion  1 100»  81  Bodies 
£.  ofBoisleDuc. 

Mill  Bav,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  isknd  of  Stronsa.  Long.  8. 80.  W»  LsdL 
58. 59.  N. 

Mill  Creek,  a  township  of  the  United  ^ 
States,  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio.    Fopu* 
ktion  1334. 

Mill  Cbbek,  a  river  of  Viiginla,  which 
runs  into  the  Ohio^  Long.  80. 36.  W»  Lat* 
40.  36.  N. 

Mill  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
Sutes,  in  Ohio,  which  runs  south  into  the 
Ohio,  west  of  Cincinnati. 

Mill  Islands,  four  small  islands  in 
Hudson's  bay.  Long.  78. 30.  to  79*  40,  W. 
Lat.  64. 30.  N. 

MiLLAC,  a  town  of  France,  on  the  river 
Vienne.  Population  1300.  3  miks  S«  of 
L'llle  en  Jourdain« 
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Millars^  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Aveyron.  Population  1600. 

MiLLAS,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  Tet.  Po- 
pulation 1300.  10  miles  W.  of  Perpig- 
nan. 

Mill  AT,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Vienne.    Populatiou  1900. 

Kf  iLLBROOK,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Southamptonshire,  2^  miles  W.  N.VV.  from 
Southampton.  Population  1798. 
'  Mir.LEDGEviLLE,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Baldwin  county,  Georgia,  and  the 
seat  of  the  state  government.  It  is  situated 
in  the  Oeonee,  300  miles,  by  the  river,  tVom 
the  sea.  It  was  founded  in  1806,  and  con- 
tains a  State-house,  court-house,  a  jail,  be- 
sides various  other  public  buildings.  Two 
weekly  newspapers  are  published  here.  Po- 
pulation 2000.  160  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
'Savannah. 

Miller's' Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  Jamaica,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Portland 
♦Point. 

Miller's  River,  b  river  of  the  United 
-States,  in  Massachusetts,  which  flows  west- 
isouth-weet  into  the  Connecticut,  between 
Northfield  and  Montague. 
'  MiLLBROCMES,  R  smsU  islaud  in  the  ri- 
ver St  Lawreitce.  Long.  7o.  iO.  W.  Lot.  45. 
«.N, 

Mills RSBOROH,  a  small  town  of  the 
United  States,  Kentuckv,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Ohio.    It  consists  of  50  houses. 

MiLLERSTOWN,  R  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Cumberland  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  Juniata.  134  miles  W.  of 
•Philadelphia.  Also  a  township  of  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvania. 
•  MiLLCRY,  a  town  of  France,  situated  on 
the  Rhone.  Population  1700.  7  miles  S. 
''Ot  Lyons. 

MiLLEBiMO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
'states,  in  the  duchy  of  Montlerrat,  on  the 
borders  of  Finale,  witli  12U0  inhabitants. 
It  is  remarkable  for  the  obstinate  and  san- 

fainary  actions  of  13th  and  14th  April  1796, 
y  which  Bonapartebegan  his  military  career, 
^nd  opened  a  passage  into  Lombardy.  30 
miles  W.  of  Genoa. 

MiLLFORD,  a  village  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Derby,  which,  within  these  few 
years,  has  greatly  increased,  owing  to  the 
establishment  of  two  hirge  cotton  mills,  and 
also  an  extensive  bleachfield.  These  works 
employ  nearly  700  persons. 

MiLLPORi»sviLLE,  B  post  viUagc  of  the 
United  States,  in  Otsego  county.  New 
York. 

MiLLGOY,  a  vilhige  of  Scotland,  in  Stir- 
lingshire, containing  about  SCO  inhabitants. 

MiLLHEUGH,  a  small  vilia^  of  Scotland, 
in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  road  from  Glasgow 
to  Carlisle. 


MiLLHouBE,  a  manufacturing  vilkge  of 
Scotland,  in  Forfanhire,  3  miles  N.  firam 
Dundee. 

MiLLiERES,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  La  Manche.  Population  1300.  10 
miles  N.  of  Coutances. 

MiLLiNGEN,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Cleves  and  Berg,  11  miles  £.of 
the  town  of  Cleves.    Population  1900. 

Mii,Lis,  a  village  of  Sardinia,  in  the  dis« 
trict  of  Campitano.    Population  1500. 

MiLLOH,  or  MiL-HULMB,  B  Village  Bod 
parish  of  £ngland,  in  Cumberland,  former- 
Iv  a  market  town.  It  is  situated  between 
tne  rivers  Dndden  and  £sk,  IS  miles  south 
from  Ravenglass;  and  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  are  iron  mines  and  mills.  Population 
882. 

MiLLSBOROuGH,  B  post  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Sussex  county,  Delaware. 

MiLLSFiELD,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Coos  county.  New  Hampshire. 

Millstone,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Somerset  county.  New  Jersey. 

Millthorpe,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  Westmoreland,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  river  Betha.  over  which  is  a  handsome 
stone  bridge.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
two  paper  mills.  Market  on  Friday,  with 
an  annual  fair  on  Old  May-day.  Popula- 
tion 1 138.  8^  miles  S.  by  W.  from  keD« 
dal,  and  251 4  N.  W.by  N.  from  London. 

Millvillk,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Cumberland  county.  New  Jersey. 
Population  1032. — Also  a  township  of  But- 
ler county,  Ohio ;  and  a  post  town  of  King 
George  county,  Virginia. 

Millwood,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Frederick  county,  Virginia. 

Milly,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Oise,  on  the  Escole.  Popular 
tion  1900.    9  miles  W.  of  Fontainbleau. 

Milly,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
La  Manche.  Population  1200.  3  miki 
N.  E.  of  St.  Hilaire. 

Milly,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Oise.  Population  1200.  6  miles  N.W. 
of  Beauvais. 

Milnathort,  a  neat  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Kinross-shirc.  It  contains  900  inhabit- 
ants, who  are  mostly  employed  in  the 
weaving  of  cotton  and  linen.  1 4  miles  S. 
of  Perth. 

Milnport,  a  village  of  Scotland,  on  the 
south-west  side  of  the  isle  of  the  Greater 
Cambray.  It  has  a  good  harbour  and 
anchoring  ground.    Population  250. 

Milo,  the  ancient  Melos,  an  island  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago^ 
belonging  to  the  Cyclades,  about  100  mucs 
S.  by  E.  of  Athens.  The  soil  of  this  island 
is  volcanic,  and  of  great  natural  fertility. 
It  has  been  subject  to  the  Turks  since  the 
15th  century.    The  population^  once  c(m« 
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sktenble,  is  now  below  1000^  of  whom  not 
tbe  fifth  part  inhabit  the  petty  yillf^  which 
la  tbe  chief  place  of  the  island.  Long,  of 
the  harbour  of  Milo,  9i.  13.  32.  £.  Lat 
Stf.  42.30.  N. 

Ml  LOR  A,  a  sttiall  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas,  between  Temate  and  Tidor. 

Mii.TENBERo>  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  Bavarian  sutes,  principality  of  Lemin- 
gen,  on  the  Maine.  It  has  a  castle,  where 
tbe  prince  resides,  and  a  gymnasium.  Po- 
pulation 2700.  28  miles  VV.  of  Wurzburg, 
and  18  S.  of  Aschaffenburg. 

Milton,  a  fishing  village  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Kincirdine,  containing  200 
inhabitants. — ^There  is  also  a  small  village 
of  this  name  in  the  parish  of  Aucbterarder, 
Perthshire;  and  another  in  Fifeshire,  where 
there  is  a  flax  spinning-mill. 

Milton,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  situated  at  the  head 
of  a  creek  which  runs  into  the  Swale.  It 
ii  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  for- 
fflcrfy  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Kent, 
sod  of  Alfred,  who  had  a  palace  bore,  near 
the  church,  which  was  burnt  down  in  the 
time  of  Edwanl  the  Confessor.  The  church 
is  a  neat  building,  and  contains  some  cu- 
rious monuments.  It  is  noted  for  its  ex- 
ceUent  oysters,  which  are  greatly  esteemed 
in  Loudon.  Population  1746.  U  miles 
N.  E.  of  Maidstone,  and  40  E.  of  Londoi\. 
Long.  0. 43.  E.    Lat  SI.  21.  N. 

Milton,  a  parish  of  England,  forming 
the  east  side  of  Gravesend ;  which  see. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  Ox- 
fordshure.  Population  622.  3  miles  N.  by 
E.  from  Burford. 

Milton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  inHamp- 
Aire.  Popuktion  728.  4^  miles  E.  by  N. 
nora  Christchurch. 

^  Milton,  a  village  of  the  United  States, 
>n  Chittenden  county,  Vermont,  consist- 
1%  of  an  inn  and  a  few  straggling  farm 
houses. 

Milton,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Strafford  county.  New  Hampshire'.  Po- 
pulation 1000. — ^2d,  A  township  of  Norfolk 
connty,  Massachusetts.  Population  1264. 
^.  A  township  of  Saratoga  county,  New 
York,  30  miles  N.  of  Albany.  Population 
«T83.— 4th,  A  township  of  Northumber- 
hnd  county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  west 
hrsnch  of  the  Susquehannah.^-^dth,  A  post 
yillsge  of  Cayuga  county.  New  York.— It 
^  the  name  of  several  other  inconsiderable 
townships  in  the  United  States. 

Milton  Abbas,  or  Abdgy  Milton,  a 
Pwifih  of  England,  in  Dorsetshire.  Popu- 
lation 619.    8  mUes  S.  W,  from  Blandford 


^  Milton  Abbots,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Devonshire.  Population  .0^1.  5  milee 
^.W-ftomTayistpck, 


Milton  Dakebell,  a  parish  of  £ng« 
land,  in  Devonshire.  Population  564.  6^ 
miles  N.  E.  from  Holsworthv. 

Milton,  Gbeat,  a  parish  of  England^ 
in  Oxfordshire.  Population  688.  4  miles 
W,  by  N.  from  Tetsworth. 

Milton  Lilbourn,  a  parish  of  England^  . 
in  Wiltshire.     Population  542.      1^  mile 
E.  from  Pewsey. 

Milton,  South,  a  hamlet  of  England, 
in  Devonshire.  Population  325.  2^  miles 
W.  S.  W.  from  Kiiigsbridge. 

Mi  LYE  KT ON,  a  market  town  of  England^ 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  situated  in  a 
rich  woody  country,  well  cultivated,  and 
very  populous.  It  is  a  ver^  ancient  town, 
and  consists  chiefly  of  three  UTcgular  streets, 
with  the  church  standing  on  an  eminence 
in  the  centre.  It  was  formerly  a  borough^ 
had  a  good  trade  in  serges  and  druggets, 
and  has  still  an  extensive  manu&cture  of 
flannels.  It  is  now  governed  by  a  portreeve. 
The  church  Is  a  large  building.  This  town 
was  the  birth-place  of  the  famous  John  de 
Milverton.  Market  on  Friday.  Popula- 
tion 1637.  7  miles  W,  of  Taunton,  and 
151  W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  16.  W.  Lat. 
51. 2.  N. 

MiLWARiE,  a  small  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  falls  into  Lake  Michigan  from 
the  west,  between  the  Chicago  and  the 
entrance  of  Green  bay. 

MiLwicH,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Staf- 
fordshire. Popuktion  563.  5  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Stone. 

MiMEEE,  a  river  of  England,  in  Hert- 
fordshire, which  fulls  into  the  Bean  above 
Ware. 

MiMS,  South,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Middlesex,  containing  1628  inhabitants. 
4  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Chipping  Bamet 

MiNA,  a  small  town  of  Arabia,  situated 
about  20  miles  to  the  south  of  Mecca,  on 
the  way  to  Mount  Arafat,  the  grandest  ob- 
ject of  Mahometon  pilgrimage.  It  is  situ- 
ated in  a  valley  between  granite  mountains^ 
and  consists  of  a  single  long  street,  con- 
taining several  handsome  houses. 

MiNA,  a  village  of  Algiers^  50  miles 
S.  E.  ofOran. 

MiNA,  a  small  river  of  Algiers,  which 
falls  into  the  Shelliff;  12  miles  E.  of  Mus- 
tygannim. 

Ml  NAB,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Kerman,  in 
Persia,  situated  on  tbe  Persian  gulf.  The 
town  is  large,  and  the  houses  built  in  a  com- 
modious manner.  The  fort  is  placed^  part- 
ly on  a  hill,  and  is  divided  into  three,  the 
upper,  centre,  and  lower.  Close  to  it,  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name  breaks  througb 
the  hills,  and  its  waters  surrounding  Uie. 
fort,  serve  as  ditches  to  it.  The  territory, 
for  45  miles  round  Minab,  is  covered  witq 
villages,  aboumU  in  dates^  and  supplier  9X{ 
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thtndlghlMittriii^coiiQtry  with  grain.  For- 
fige  is  so  plentifiil,  that  during  the  dry 
■eaaon,  the  cattle  of  the  adjacent  districts 
ire  sent  in  great  numbers  to  pasture  there. 
Look.  56.  40.  £,  Ut.«7.  8.N. 

MivAp^y  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
to  niUea  N.  of  Xenday. 

MiNAKZOy  Cape,  a  oape  of  Spain,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Galicia.    Long.  9. 10.  W. ' 
UU  49.  51.  N. 

Mimas,  a  town  of  the  proyince  and  go- 
^remment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  situate  near  the 
aouTce  of  the  river  St  Luda,  about  34  miles 
N*  £•  of  Maldonado.  Long.  6S.  5.  34.  W. 
Lat  34.  91.  30.  S. 

MivAS  Bat,  or  Basin,  a  gulf  on  the 
south-east  side  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  12 
leases  in  length,  and  3  in  breadth. 

UiVAScoN  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  river  St 
Mary,  between  Lake  Superior  and  Lake 
Huron.  It  contains  several  islands.  Long, 
64.  W:  Lat.  46.  N. 

MiKAs  DAS  RixAS,  s  settlement  of  Bra- 
idl,  in  the  government  of  Goias,  85  miles 
N.  of  Villa  Boa. 

MiNAS  Geraes,  a  pnmnce  or  capitania 
of  Braeil,  which  esptends  from  600  to  700 
miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  the 
aame  distance  from  east  to  west  It  is 
bounded  on  the  north  bv  the  capitania  of 
Bahia ;  on  the  west  by  that  of  Goyaz ;  on 
Ihe  south  by  the  river  Paraibuna,  which 
dirides  it  from  the  capitania  of  Rio  de  Ja- 
neiro. It  is  separated  from  the  district  of 
Espiritu  Santo  and  the  coast,  by  an  immense 
diain  of  mountains,  which  country  being 
inhabited  by  the  Anthropophagi,  is  of 
poorse  very  utt}e  known.  It  contains  four 
comorcos  or  districts,  St  Joao  del  Key,  Sa- 
hara, Vilk  Rica,  and  Cerro  do  Fio,  all  of 
mhicb  produo»cl  more  gold  a  few  years  after 
^ey  were  discovered,  than  at  present; 
though  in  1809,  a(!Cordlng  to  a  calculation 
pf  jlr  Mawe,  the  royal  fifth  yielded  by 
them,  amounted  to  150  arrobas  of  92  lbs. 
pach,  e^ual  in  value  to  about  L.  1,100,000. 

This  vast  territory  produces  in  abund- 
ance both  gold  and  diamonds.  Under  the 
^dde  Brazil,  an  account  will  be  found  of 
the  di£[erent  works  erected  for  the  purpose 
of  procuring  this  precious  produce.  Be- 
pides  those  articles  so  much  sought  after, 
the  country  yields  irou,  antimony,  bismuth, 
platina,  onromate  of  lead,  &c.  It  is  rich 
also  in  its  v^table  nroduce,  yielding  in 
abundance,  in  the  vallies,  sugar,  cotton, 
&a ;  and  in  the  higher  grounds,  wheat, 
^d  generally  all  sorts  of  European  grain. 
In  tue  immense  woods  which  overspread 
the  country,  the  finest  trees  are  frequently 
destroyed  by  the  creeping  plants,  whicn 
cannot  grow  without  adnering  to  some 
support  These  woods  abound  with  trees 
pf  the  most  various  quaHty,  and  fit  for 


every  pmpoie.  There  wt  here,  as  in 
most  ports  of  Brazil,  immense  quantitiea 
of  aromatic  shrubs.  The  mulberry  is  cul- 
tivated at  one  place,  where  there  is  a  few 
silk-worms.  The  climate  is  favourable  to 
them,  but  the  population  is  not  suflScient 
to  carry  the  breeding  of  them  to  any  extent, 
as  they  require  great  attendance  and  care. 
Cochineal  may  be  said  to  be  almost  un- 
known in  the  capitania ;  the  palma  Ckristi 
grows  spontaneously,  and  from  its  seeds 
great  qusntities  of  castor  oil  may  be  extract- 
ed. For  bananas  and  other  tronical  fVuits, 
the  olimate  is  not  sufiiciently  not,  and  is 
too  changeable.  Beans,  pease,  and  pulse 
in  general,  are  very  fine;  pumpkins  also, 
and  cabbages,  grow  to  a  great  size.  Jt  ia  « 
fine  country  mr  flowers;  the  rose  is  ex- 
tremely fragrant,  and  is  in  bloom  all  the 
year.  Varieties  ijf  the  passion  flower  are 
found  in  all  parts ;  pinks  and  camatious, 
with  numberless  other  flowers,  grow  ia 
great  profusion.  The  regular  military  es- 
tablishment of  the  capitania  is  very  respect- 
able, and  consists  of  1400  cavalry,  which 
number  is  prescribed  by  law,  ana  cannot 
be  augmented.  Their  principal  station  i« 
at  Vilm  Rica,  where  the  general^  resides, 
who,  jointly  with  the  governor,  issues  all 
orders  respecting  them.  They  A>rm  a  di»« 
posable  force  for  the  general  'service  of  the 
capitania ;  they  are  appointed  to  guard  cer- 
tain places  known  to  contain  valuable  pro- 
ducts ;  also  to  receive  tolls,  collect  tytlies, 
patrole  the  roads,  and  search  suspicious 
persons,  for  which  purposes  parties  of  them 
are  stationed  at  the  various  guard-houses 
and  registers.    They  go  in  quest  of  fdons, 

Snard  the  prisons,  ana  likewise  execute  or- 
ers  to  impress  men  levied  for  service  in 
Rio  de  Janeiro.  They  are  employed  exclu- 
sively in  the  mining  country,  which  thej 
never  quit,  except  when  they  escort  dia- 
monds and  treasure  to  the  capital,  or  are 
dispatched  on  any  particular  service.  The 
regiment  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  enjoys  so 
high  a  reputation,  that  numbers  are  con« 
tinually  offering  to  enlist  in  it.  Besides 
this  force,  there  is  a  militia,  in  which  all 
the  male  inhabitants  of  the  capitania  are 
enrolled,  aiid  are  liable  to  be  called  out 
when  occasions  require.  It  is  a  part  of  the 
present  policy  of  tne  prince's  ministers  to 
stimulate  the  Creolians  to  active  occupa- 
tions, by  obliging  them  either  to  till  their 
grounds,  or  to  enter  the  ranks  and  become 
soldiers.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
360,000,  of  whom  S00,000  are  negroes,  or 
their  immediate  ofisnmng.  The  Indiana 
are  not  included.  They  are  considered, 
however,  as  by  no  ipeans  numerous,  as  they 
can  never  make  any  opposition  against 
any  armed  force,  however  small. 
MiNAS  Novas,  a  district  of  Bmil,  men- 
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tloned  bj  Mr  Mawe,  and  indiadcd  in  the 
above  pro?in«e. 

MiNASTON,  a  river  of  North  America^ 
vhich  fails  into  the  strait  of  St  Mary,  con- 
necting Lakea  Huron  and  Superior. 

MiMCH>  tbat  arm  of  the  sea  which  se- 
parates the  vde  of  Sky  from  the  Long 
island.  , 

MiNCHiNG  Hampton,  a  market  town  of 
JBngland,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester.  1 1  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  declivity,  and  consists 
of  four  streets  at  right  angles,  but  irregularly 
built  The  church,  dedicated  to  the  Trini- 
ty, was  founded  about  the  reign  of  Henry 
III.  by  the  nuns  of  Caen.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  side  aisles  and  a  tower, 
with  battlements  rising  in  the  middle. 
The  interior  contains  numerous  monuments 
and  sepulchral  inscriptions.  The  cloth  ma- 
nu&cture  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  vicinity;  the  numerous  brooks 
and  rivulets  [being  extremely  fiivourable 
for  the  purpose.  Near  the  -  town  are  some 
old  intrenchments,  supposed  to  have  been 
thrown  up  in  the  wars  between  the  Danes 
and  Saxons.  Market  on  Tuesday.  Popu- 
lation 3246.  10  miles  W.  of  Cirencester, 
and  98  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  11.  W. 
Lat  51.  43.  N. 

MiNCHiYATivA,  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  ChilL 
iat44.40.  S. 

Kin  CIO,  a  large  river  of  Italy,  which 
flows  southward  from  the  lake  of  Garda^ 
and  after  forming  the  lake  and  marshes  that 
surround  Mantua,  falls  into  the  Po^  eight 
miles  below  that  city.  Its  course  is  not 
long,  but  its  banks  are  of  uncommon  fer- 
tility ;  and  are  celebrated  for  the  descrip- 
tions of  their  scenery  by  Virgil,  to  whora> 
from  bis  early  residence  in  this  country, 
they  were  familiar.  Several  streams  flow 
fiom  the  mountains,  into  the  lake  of  Garda ; 
the  one  commonly,  considered  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Mindo,  is  the  Sarca, 
which  rises  in  the  south  of  Tyrol. 

Mindanao.    Scq  Magindanao. 

MiNPEL,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Suabia^ 
which  rises  in  the  principality  of  Kempten, 
and  fiilla  into  the  I>anube. 

MiNDELHkix,  a  well  built  town  of  Ba« 
VBria,  on  the  river  Mindel,  27  miles  S.  S.  W. 
<^  Augsburg.    Population  1400. 

MiMOBN,  a  government  of  the  Prussian 
c^es,  comprising  the  north-east  part  of 
what  has  been,  since  1815,  the  province  of 
^Ves^balia,  and  made  up  of  the  former 
principalities  of  Minden,  Paderbom,  Ritt«- 
Dog,  and  Corvey,  the  bailiwic  of  Recke* 
hog,  and  the  lordship  of  Rheda.  Its  area 
23  about  2000  square  miles ;  its  population 
330,000.  It  is  divided  into  13  districto,  or^ 
**  they  are  officially  termed,  circles :  vis. 
Minden  town,  Minden  district,  RahdeUj 


Bnnde,  Herfbrd,  Bielefeld,  Halle,  Wieden^ 
brack,  Paderborn,  Buren,  Warburg,  Hox« 
ter,  and  BrakeL  The  soil  of  this  province 
is  unequal ;  some  spots  are  barren,  but  the 
greatest  part  is  fertile  in  com,  and  a  large 
quantity  both  of  hemp  and  flax  is  raiael 
throughout  the  whole,  affording  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  liuen  and  thready 
which  here,  as  in  the  rest  of  Westphalia^ 
form  the  chief  branches  of  industry.    The 

Sisturage  is  good,  and  the  cattle  numerous, 
f  minerals,  the  principal  are  iron,  lead, 
and  salt.  The  chief  river  is  the  Weser  ; 
and  along  its  banks  the  trade  of  the  province 
is  of  some  importance.' 

MiNj>BN,  a  town  of  PruiBsia,  in  West- 
phalia, and  the  capital  of  the  government  of 
the  same  name.  It  stands  in  a  veryplea-i 
sant  situation  on  the  bank  of  the  Weser, 
partly  on  eminences,  partly  on  a  plain.  Itia 
one  of  the  oldest  towns  of  Germany ;  and, 
while  the  see  of  a  bishop,  formed  a  petty  re-i 
public  under  his  protection.  It  was  even  then 
a  place  of  traffic,  from  its  position  on  the 
Weser,  over  which  it  has  a  bridge  600  feet 
in  length,  and  an  object  of  curiosity  to  aiw 
chitects ;  for,  though  erected  at  a  remote 
period,  the  arches  are  of  a  form  indicating 
a  state  of  science  which  became  genenS 
only  in  the  18th  century.  Minden  has 
three  Lutheran,  one  Calvinist,  and  two. 
Catholic  chmrches ;  a  gymnasium,  an  or* 

Ehan  house,  four  hospitals,  and  6800  inha-i 
itants.  It  has  also  a  Lutheran  convent; 
but  the  ancient  episcopal  chapter,  and  the 
Catholic  convent,  are  suppressed.  Here  are 
various  manufactures,  woollen,  linen,  lea^ 
ther,  &c.  all  on  a  smsdl  scale.  Brewing,  as 
in  other .  towns  of  Germany,  is  a  malQ 
branch ;  and  the  river  idBTords  the  means  of 
exporting  both  the  com  and  timber  of  the 
neighbourhood.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  nnm« 
her  of  saw  mills ;  and  the  JPorto  WestphalU 
ca,  an  opening  in  the  adjacent  mountains, 
throuffh  which  the  Weser  passes,  la  an  ob- 
ject ot  curiosity.  In  15S9,  this  town  em«« 
braced  the  reformation;  in  1757  it  was 
taken  by  the  French,  and  the  following  year 
retaken  by  the  Hanoverians.  In  1759,  the 
French  entered  it  again;  but  a  generd  ac- 
tion, highly  honourable  to  the  British 
troons,  being  fought  in  the  neighbourhood 
on  tlie  1st  of  August,  they  were  obliged  to 
quit  it  immediately  after.  In  1806,  U  was 
occupied  by  the  French,  and  finally  ceded  * 
to  Prassia  in  1814';  since  whidi  its  fortifi- 
cations have  been  renewed  and  extended* 
34  miles  W.  itom  Hanover,  Long.  8.  53. 
^6f  £.  Lat.  62.  ir.  47.  N. 

Minden,  a  township  of  the  United  States^ 
i4  Montgomery  county.  New  York,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  62  miles  W,N.W« 
of  Albany. 

MiKPo,*a  settlement  of  South  Ameri^ 
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in  Quito,  fiO  miles  N.  W.  of  Quito.— Ano- 
ther settlement  of  Quito^  in  the  province  of 
Esmeraldas.    Lat.  «.  30.  S. 

MiNDOEO/  one  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
110  miles  in  length,  hy  about  25  in  average 
breadth,  and  situated  due  south  from  the 
south-west  extremity  of  the  island  of  Lu- 
con.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form ;  high  and 
mountainous  in  the  interior,  but  sloping  to- 
wanls  the  sea  coast;  the  whole  covered 
with  trees,  and  making  a  beautiful  appear- 
ance from  the  sea.  The  Spaniards  have  few 
establishments,  but  the  island  is  otherwise 
well  inhabited.  A  part  of  the  ailjoining 
sea  is  called  the  sea  of  Mindoro.  Long. 
ISO.  24.  to  ISl.  24.  £.  Lat.  12.  21.  to  13. 
SO.  N. 

Mine,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
tha  Illinois  territory,  which,  after  a  course 
of  70  miles,  falls  into  the  Illinois,  on  the 
north  side,  about  75  miles  from  its  mouth. 
It  is  navigable  40  miles.     Lat.  49.  55.  N. 

Mine  River,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which 
has  its  source  between  the  Great  Osage 
and  the  Kanzas,  and  falls  into  the  Mis- 
souri, 200  miles  from  its  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi.  It  is  navigable  for  boats  80 
or  90  miles,  and  is  about  70  yards  wide  at 
its  mouth.  It  divides  into  two  streams, 
about  five  or  six  leagues  from  the  Missouri ; 
.  and  at  the  point  of  junction  are  some  very 
rich  salt  springs.  The  west  branch  in  par- 
ticular is  so  strongly  impregnated,  that  for 
SO  miles  the  water  is  not  ])alutable. 

Mime  River,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  Mississippi,  Lung.  91. 
35.  W.    Lat.  41.  42.  N. 

Mine  au  Fer,  or  Iron  Mine,  a  village 
of  the  United  States,  in  Kentucky. 

Mine  Biled  el  IIadesh,  a  harbour  of 
the  Red  sea,  on  the  coast  of  ijgypt,  an- 
ciently caUcd  Sinus  humundus,  or  Foul 
bay.  It  is  now  little  frequented.  Lat.  23. 
15.  N. 

.  MiNEHBAD,  a  borough,  market,  and  sea- 
port town  of  England,  in  the  county  of 
Somerset,  formerly  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  but  now  greatly  declined  from  its 
former  state.  It  is  situated  on  the  Bristol 
channel,  and  is  divided  into  the  Upper, 
Lower,  and  Quay  town.  The  Quay  town 
stands  close  to  the  shore,  under  a  lofty  hill, 
termed  the  Headland.  The  Upper  town 
consists  of  several  irregular  streets,  ^tuat- 
ed  on  the  eastern  sloj>e  of  the  hill :  most 
of  the  houses  are  incomincdious,  and  have 
0  mean  api)earance.  The  Lower,  or  Middle/ 
town,  is  about  half  a  mile  south-east  of 
the  beach.  The  church  is  in  the  Upper 
town,  and  is  a  large  and  handsome  build- 
ing. The  north  aisle  contains  an  elegant 
^dabastcr  statue  of  queen  Anne.  Of  late 
years  the  town  has  become,  in  summer,  a 
IkehiypaW?  resor^fQr  sta-batliing.    Mine- 


head  sends  two  members  to  porliimcnt* 
The  number  of  voters  is  about  160.  P<r 
pulation  1037.  Houses  255.  24  miles  W- 
of  Bridgewater,  and  152  W.  of  LoDdoa. 
Long.  3. 28.  W.     UL  51.  12.  N. 

MiNEHEAD,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  the  county  of  Wstw- 
ford.  4  miles  S.S.  W.  of  He! wick  Head. 
Long.  7.  36.  W.    Lat.  51.  58.  N. 

MiNEiiEAD,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Essex  county,  \  ermont. 

MiNEo,  an  inland  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Vai  di  Noto,  situated  on  a  hill  in  a  fertile 
country.  Population  5300.  32  miles N.W. 
of  Syracuse. 

MiNERVii,  a  post  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mason  county,  Kentucky.  IS 
miles  from  Washington. 

MiNERViNo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Capitanata,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  the 
Api)ennine8.  It  is  a  bishop's  see.  85  miles 
E.  of  Naples. 

MiNETARES,     or    G ROPES    VeNTBES,    • 

natron  of  American  Indians,  whose  villagei 
are  on  Knife  river,  5  miles  above  the 
iMandan  towns. 

MiKGALLA,  one  of  the  small  western 
islands  of  Scotland,  the  largest  of  thoie 
called  the  Bishop's  islands^  about  three 
miles  long  and  one  broad.  Long.  7. 35.  W. 
Lat.  56.  48.  N. 

MiNGAN  Islands,  a  cluster  of  isltndi 
near  the  south  coast  of  Labrador,  in  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  so  called  from  the 
principal  one.  30  miles  N.  of  AnticoitL 
Long.  6*.  W.    Lat.  50.  15.  N. 

MiNGOLSHFiM,  s  towu  of  Germany,  in 
Baden.     Population  1400. 

MiNGiiELiA,  a  large  country  of  Asa, 
situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Caucs^ 
sian  n^ountains,  hetwien  the  Ca.spian  sod 
the  lilack  seas.  On  tlie  north  it  has  Geor- 
gia, on  the  eust  Immeretia;  on  the  south 
it  is  bouiidt'd  by  tlie  river  Phasis,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Black  sea.  Its  length, 
along  the  shore  of  that  sea,  is  about  l^ 
miles,  and  it  stretche9  in  breadth  into  the 
interior,  about  forty  or  fifty.  Reineggs 
calculates  the  population  at  four  millions^ 
but  this  is  probably  much  exaggerate 
cd.  3Iingrelia  occupies  the  greater  part 
of  the  ancient  Colchis,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  and  flourishing  states  of  Asis* 
which,  besides  carrying  on  most  of  the 
trade  of  the  Ca.spian  and  Black  seas,  was 
enriched  by  a  coiisiuorable  portion  of  that 
of  li.dia.  The  country  is  now  greatly  de- 
clincil,  and  the  people  sunk  in  poverty, 
ignorance,  and  barbarism.  It  possesses, 
however,  great  natural  capacities.  It  is 
watered  by  u])wards  of  thirty  rivers,  and 
covered  with  extensive  foresU  of  the  noblest 
trees.  The  soil,  however,  especially  on  the 
^orca  of  the  Black  sea,   i;^  too  soft  ai4 
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most  to  bear  the  action  of  the  plongh. 
Neither  wheat  nor  barley  therefore  can  be 
raised  to  anj  extent,  or  can  form  the  Rtand^ 
I  ard  food  of  the  people,  who  subsist  chiefly 
'  00  a  small  grain  called  gorrtt  resseixibling 
millet  or  coriander  seed.  Vines  and  other 
£ruits  are  plentiful  and  excellent,  and  the 
wine  made  is  of  good  quality ;  but  little 
attention  is  paid  to  it.  Honey  is  plentiful 
and  good.  'I  he  diniate  is  also  favourable 
to  sSk;  ami  a  considerable  quantity  is 
brought  to  the  town  of  Khcexia,  where 
it  is  sold  or  manufactured.  The  stuffs  pto* 
daced  in  the  country,  however,  are  of  little 
value ;  consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  tafieties, 
and  an  indifferent  sort  of  handkerchiefs. 
Among  the  branches  of  trade,  one  of  the 
Biost  important  is  that  of  slaves,  which 
are  said  to  he  exported  to  the  number  of 
]i,000.  The  inhabitants,  like  most  of 
tho%  who  inhabit  the  Caucasian  mountains, 
are  handsome  in  their  persons,  particularly 
the  females  ;  but  they  are  turbulent  and 
predatory  ;  the  chiefs  entirely  devoted  to 
the  pursuits  of  hunting  and  war ;  while 
the  people  are  reduced  nearly  to  a  state  of 
lerritade.  The  prince  is  called  Dadian, 
and  fluctuates  between  a  dependence  on  the 
Turks  and  the  Kuaaians ;  but  the  latter  ap- 
pear now  to  have  gained  the  ascendancy, 
fhe  Phasis,  with  its  tributaries,  the  Teg- 
huri,  and  Arascha,  are  the  principal  rivers 
ef  this  region.  It  has  now  few  towns 
worthy  of  the  name.  The  largest  is  called 
Zsiikara.  Rugh  and  Egers  are  well  forti- 
fied places ;  and  Rhoezia  cuiries  on  a  consi- 
derable tntfle. 

MiMo-TsiNOy  a  town  of  China^  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Setchuen. 
.  MtKHo,  a  large  river  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, which  rises  near  Mondonedo,  among 
the  mountains  in  the  north  of  Galicia, 
crosses  that  province  nearly  from  north  to 
Kmth,  till  it  arrives  at  the  frontiers  of  Por- 
to^, where  it  takes  a  western  direction, 
and  forms  the  boundary  between  the  two 
bngdoms,  tiU  it  reaches  the  Atlantic,  15 
miles  south- west  of  Tuy.  Though  it  has 
a  capacious  bay  at  its  mouth,  and  contains 
a  large  volume  of  water,  it  is  not  navigable 
fiir  any  oonsicierable  distance. 

MiNHo,  TH£    PaoviNCE.      See    Entre 
-ft»Kn>  e  Minho, 

MtNHOANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Honan. 

MiNiATo  AL  Tedescho,  a  towu  of  Italy, 
in  Tuscany.     It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.   Po- 
i     pulation  2000. 

i  MixiET  £bn  K  a  8IB,  a  considerable  town, 
'  and  capital  of  a  district,  in  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Nile.  It  is  large, 
handsome,  and  more  neatly  built  than  most 
0her  towns  iu  £Kypt.  It  contains  a  ma- 
Pflfiictory  of  ear£en  Yessels^  used  in  this 


country  for  cooling  water,  and  exhibits  a 
considerable  appearance  of  commercial  acti-« 
vity.  Some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  an- 
cient  Htrmopolis  the  Great ;  others  Cynopo' 
lis,  where  the  dog  was  worshippe<l.  Scarce- 
ly any  vestiges,  however,  can  now  be  traced 
of  its  ancient  temple.  22  miles  S..  of  Abu 
Girge. 

MiNiET  Semenoup,  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  8  miles  S.  of  Mansora. 

Mi  MET  Sklame,  a  village  of  Lower 
Egypt,  10  miles  S.  of  Faoua. 

MiNiiiT  Raiune,  a  village  of  Upper 
Egypt,  6  miles  S.  of  Gize. 

MiNisiNK,a  village  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey,  on  the  west  side  of  Dela- 
ware river. — Also  a  township  of  Orange 
county.  New  York,  on  the  Vv  allkill.  Po-i 
pulation  4005. 

M 1 N I T  o  u  A ,  a  lake  of  Canada,  100  miles 
long,  and  from  10  to  15  wide.  Long.  100. 
20.  VV.  Lat.  50.  %0,  N. 

MiNNicK  Water,  a  small  river  of  Scot- 
land, in  Dumfries-shire,  which,  after  « 
course  of  6  miles,  falls  into  the  Nith. 

MtNNiBHivE,  a  small  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Dumfries- shire,  situated  on  the  Httle  ri- 
ver Dal  what,  opposite  to  the  village  of 
Dunreggan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge.     Population  of  both  400. 

Minnioaff,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  24  miles  in 
lenp:th,  and  12  in  breadth.  Population  1580. 

Ml  NO,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
islands,  near  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Bool.     Long.  124.  SO.  E.  Lat.  10.  6.  N. 

MiNO  Cockien,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  has  its  source. near  Lake  Supe- 
rior, and  flows  into  Lake  Michigan  about 
35  miles  south-west  of  Michillimackinac. 
It  is  a  large  and  deep  stream. 

MiNONG,  or  Isle  Royal,  an  island  of 
Canada,  in  Liike  Superior,  30  miles  long, 
and  10  broad.     Long.  89.  W.  Lat.  48.  N. 

Minorca,  the  second  of  the  Balearic 
islands,  in  the  Me<literranean,  is  situated  37 
miles  east  of  iMajorca,  and  120  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Spsiin.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong,  extending  from  west-north-west  to 
east-south-east,  but  somewhat  concave  on 
the  south  side.  It  is  intersected  by  the 
parallel  of  40°  N.  Lat.  Its  area  is  240 
square  miles;  i£s  population  31,000.  It  is 
dividiHl  into  four  districts,  called  Terminos, 
the  chief  towns  of  which  are  Ciudadella 
(which  is  also  the  capital  of  the  whole 
island),  Port  Mahon,  Mayer,  and  MercadaU 

The  imporUnce  of  the  island  in  a  politi- 
cal sense  has  been  altogether  owing  to  the 
valuable  harbour  of  Port  Mahon.  Its  surr 
face  is  very  uneven,  and  its  abrupt  hill? 
and  knolls  have  been  compared  by  somo 
writers  to  the  waves  of  the  sea  in  a  storm, 
It  o^ntains^  however,  no  mountains  except 
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die  central  one  called  Toro.  Water  is 
scarce,  and  the  climate  unfortunately  is  the 
least  propitious  in  the  Balearic  islands.  The 
air  is  damp,  and  the  land  much  exposed  to  the 
north  wind;  which  here,  as  in  more  northerly 
.  countries,  has  the  efiect  of  checking  the 
growth  of  wood.  On  tbis  account  the  trees 
on  the  north  side  never  attain  their  full 
growth,  and  there  are  no  forests  in  the 
island.  Snow,  however,  is  seldom  seen; 
the  most  pleasant  season  is  spring,  when 
the  temperature  is  mild,  and  the  air  pure ; 
the  summer  is  hot  and  dry,  but  in  autumn 
the  rains  are  abundant.  Vegetation  is  in 
general  luxuriant ;  but  the  plains  and  hol- 
lows are  less  fertile  than  the  geptle  ele- 
irations.  Wheat  and  barley  are  the  prin- 
cipal species  of  com,  but  they  are  not 
raised  in  sufficiency  for  the  internal  con- 
sumption. Wine,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
made  in  a  quantity  that  admits  of  export ; 
and,  from  the  goodness  of  the  pasture,  wool 
and  cheese  also  are  sent  abroad.  The  other 
products  are  olives  and  olive  oil,  salt,  honey, 
fruit,  pulse,  and  vegetables.  I'etri factions 
are  found  mingled  with  the  soil  in  some 
places.  There  are  likewise  some  metallic 
ores,  but  in  too  small  quantities  to  open 
mines.  Marble,  slate,  clay,  and  limestone, 
are  also  found,  but  they  are  neglected.  The 
greatest  natural  curiosities  in  the  island  are 
a  large  cave  and  subterraneous  salt  lake  to 
the  south  of  Cludadella.  Coins,  medals, 
and  other  antiquities,  are  occasionally  found. 
The  sand  on  the  shore  contains  red  coral ; 
and  the  fishermen  of^en  bring  up  large  pieces 
of  the  white  kind  in  their  nets.  There  are 
at  all  seasons  a  good  quantity  and  variety 
offish  on  the  coast. 

The  inhabitants  of  Minorca  still  retain 
the  partiality  of  their  ancestors  to  the  use 
of  the  sling;  but  they  are  a  simple  in- 
joffensive  race,  who  give  themselves  very 
little  concern  about  the  rest  of  the  world, 
provided  their  habitual  course  of  life  is  not 
interrupted.  They  are  not,  however,  in- 
capable of  activity ;  and  when  the  island 
belonged  to  Great  Britain,  they  carried  on 
a  tolerably  active  shipping  trade,  without, 
however,  venturing  out  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. They  are  fond  of  religious  proces- 
sions, and  of  dancing  to  thesound  of  their 
rude  musical  instruments.  They  are  Ca- 
tholics, and,  like  the  Spaniards,  inter  their 
dead  in  the  dress  of  a  monk.  Their  dress 
and  language  are  similar  to  those  of  Ma- 
jorca. Their  history  also  was  the  same 
until  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession, 
when  the  English,  desirous  of  a  naval 
station  farther  up  the  Mediterranean  than 
Gibraltar,  took  possession  of  it  in  1 706.  It 
was  confirmed  to  the  British  by  the  peace 
of  Utrecht,  and  remained  in  their  possession 
^ntil  1750^  when   it  was  retaken  by  a 


French  fleet  and  army,  after  the  fiulme  of 
an  attempt  to  relieve  it,  which  led  to  the 
sentence  of  the  unfortunate  admiral  Byng. 
At  the  peace  of  1763,  Minorca  was  restor^ 
to  Britain,  but  in  1782  it  was  retaken  by 
the  Spaniards.  It  was  once  more  taken  by 
the  British  in  1798,  but  restored  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens  in  1802. 

MiNORi,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Prin« 
cipato  Citra,  on  the  gulf  of  SaJerno.  Popa« 
lation  2100.  7  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Salerno. 
Minos,  a  small  island  near  the  cotst 
of  South  Carolina.  Long.  78. 38.  W.  LaL 
33.  48.  N. 

Minos  Los,  a  town  on  the  north  const 
of  the  island  of  Masbaite.  Long.  123. 10. 
E.  Lat.  12.  33:N. 

Mi  not,  or  Poland,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Cumberland  county, 
Maine,  on  the  Androscoggin.  Population 
2020. 

M  INS  IT,  an  extensive  province  or  goveriH 
ment  of  the  west  of  European  Russia,  which 
comprehends  the  pari  of  Lithuania  corres- 
ponding to  the  old  palatinate  of  Minsk,  as 
well  as  portions  of  the  palatinates  of  Po- 
lotzk,  Wilna,  and  Novogrodek.  It  extends 
from  the  Dwina  on  the  north,  to  the  pro- 
vince of  Volhynia  on  the  south,  occupyiDg 
from  93,  40.  to  30. 0.  of  £.  Long,  and  from 
61.  20.  to  54.  40.  of  N.  Lat.  Its  area  is 
37,000  square  miles ;  its  population  about 
950,000 ;  and  it  is  divided  into  ten  circles* 
The  description  of  this  government  is  in  a 
great  measure  anticipated  under  the  head 
of  Lithuania.  Like  the  rest  of  that  exten- 
sive country,  the  province  of  Minsk  is  little- 
better  than  a  dead  flat,  of  great  prodnc* 
tiveness,  wherever  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  called  into  operation  by  cnltiue^ 
but  a  great  part,  particularly  of  the  souths 
is  overrun  with  marshes,  and  in  other 
places  with  extensive  forests.  The  livera 
are  numerous,  and  some  of  considerable 
size,  though  they  acquire  a  much  larger 
yolume  after  leaving  this  province.  The 
chief  are  the  Dwina,  the  Dnieper,  the  Nie- 
men,  and  the  Beresina,  all  well  known 
streams,  the  last  having  been  in  a  great 
measure  drawn  from  obscurity  by  the 
struggle  on  its  banks  between  the  Russians 
and  the  French,  in  the  disastrous  recieat 
from  Moscow,  towards  the  end  of  181S. 
All  the  productions  of  Lithuania  are  found 
here;  but  wood  and  potash  are  almost  the 
only  articles  of  export  The  inhabitants 
are  a  mixture  of  Poles,  Lithuanians^  Tar- 
tars, Armenians,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  gyp« 
sies.  In  regard  to  religion,  the  chief  part 
are  Catholics,  but  there  is  also  a  number 
of  Protestants,  and  members  of  the  Gredc 
church. 

MiNsx,  a  town  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
the  capital  of  the  above  govenimenc.    It  ia. 
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dtnited  on  the  river  Swislocs,  and  has  an 
abbejr  of  the  linlted  Greek  church.  Popu- 
ktion  8000,  dtiefly  Jews.  310  iniletf 
E.N.E.  of  Warsaw.  Long.  27.  40.  E. 
Lat.  53.  iS.  N. 

MiHBK>  a  small  town  of  Poland,  in  the 
palatinate  of  Podkchia^  85  miles  £.  by  S. 
ofWanaw. 

MiMSTEAD,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Hampshire.  Population  901.  2  mile» 
N.  N.  W.  ftom  Lyndhurst. 

MiNSTsa,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Kent, 
an  the  north  side  of  the  isle  of  Sheppey. 
Population  5318.  3^  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Qneenborough. 

MiNSTKR  IN  Thavst,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
knd,  in  Kent.  Population  824.  4^  miles 
W.  by  N.  from  Ramsgate. 

MiNTo,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Rox« 
te^hshire,  of  an  oblong  figure,  9^  miles  in 
length,  by  2^  in  breadth.     Population  514. 

MiMTo.  This  name  was  given  by  the 
Britii^  to  a  town  in  the  island  of  Banca,  in 
honour  of  Lord  Minto.  It  has  not,  how** 
erer,  passed  into  common  use. 

MiNTOK,  an  island  in  the  Indian  sea, 
near  the  western  coast  of  the  island  of  Su- 
natra,  a  little  to  the  south  of  the  line. 
Long.  97. 8.  E. 

MiNTY,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Glouces* 
tenhire,  6  miles  from  Mahnesbury.  Popu- 
]ition510. 

MiNDciANO,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Luoca.  9  miles  N.  N.  £.  of 
CuTsra. 

MiN WORTH,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
Wtrwickshire,  4  miles  N.  W.  from  Coles* 
hilL    Population  295. 

MiMTCH,  a  small  Tillage  in  the  lake  Men* 
ttleb,  containing  150  inhabitants. 

MiNzssHEiM,  a  well  built  town  of  6er« 
nsDy,  in  Baden.  Population  1100.  2  miles 
W.K.W.ofGochsheim. 

HioES,  a  large  lake  of  Norway,  to  the 
Bonh  of  Cbristiania.  It  is  60  miles  in 
length.  The  river  Vormenelv  issues  from 
it,  and  joins  the  Glommen. 

MiouTOLOir,  a  small  island  in  the  East- 
AH  seas^  near  the  coast  of  Africa.  Lat.  7. 
35.  E. 

MipROTATz,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria,  the  see  of  a  Greek  archbishop. 
5«miles  N.  \V.  of  Sophia. 

MiQUBLON^  a  small  desert  island.  Smiles 
MNith<rwe8t  of  Cape  May,  in  Newfoundland 
island.  It  is  the  most  westerly  of  what  have 
heen  called  the  three  islands  of  St  Pieri-e, 
V  St  Peter,  and  is  not  so  high  as  the  other 
two;  but  its  soil  is  very  indifferent,  and  i\ 
9  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  a  league 
ifi  len^.  There  is  a  passage,  or  channel, 
from  the  westward,  along  by  the  north  end 
of  this  island,  into  Fortune  bay,  on  the 
■oath  jcoast  of  NewfimndlaxML    This  iahuid 


was  ceded  to  the  French  by  the  peace  of 
Paris,  in  i  763.  In  the  year  1 778,  the  Eng- 
lish destroyed  the  settlement,  and  kept  tha 
island  till  the  year  1783,  when  it  was  re* 
stored  by  the  peace;  and,  in  the  year  J  7  98, 
taken  from  them  by  the  English,  and  re- 
stored at  the  peace  of  Amiens.  About  9 
miles  \V.  from  Cape  May.  Long.  55.  55. 
W.- Lat.  47.  4.  N. 

MiRA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
Milanese,  on  the  Brenta.  Population  2000. 
8  miles  W.  of  Venice. 

Mm  A,  a  town  of  Portugal,  on  the  coast 
of  the  province  of  Beira.  Population  1600* 
13  miles  S.  of  Broganza  Nova. 

Mir  A,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
of  Mainas,  which  enters  the  Pacific  ocean 
by  nine  mouths,  in  Lat.  1.  40.  N. — It  is  also 
the  name  of  several  inconsiderable  settle^ 
ments. 

MiRABAT.    See  Marebat. 

MiRABEAU,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Mouths  of  the  Rhone,  near  the 
Durance.  It  was  formerly  a  lordship,  from 
which  the  family  of  tlie  count  de  Mirabeau 
took  its  name. 

Mirabel,  a  small  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Lot.  9  miles  N.  of  Mont- 
auban. 

Mirabella,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Ultra.  A  number  of  Roman  an- 
tiquities are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Population  5500.  10  miles  S.  £.  of 
Benevento. 

MiRABELLo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Molise.  Population  2100.  20 
miles  N.  of  Benevento. 

MiRABELLo,  ^town  of  the  island  of 
Candia,  with  a  good  harbour,  a  strong  cas- 
tle, and  1500  inhabitants. 

MiRADoux,  a  town  of  France^  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers.  Population  1700.  7 
miles  N.  E.  of  Lectoure. 

MiRAFLOREs,  R  towii  of  Pcru,  lu  the 
province  of  Sana.  It  was  formerly  the  ca- 
pital of  a  province,  and  very  opulent ;  but 
it  is  now  reduced  to  a  miserable  settlement. 
357  miles  from  Lima. — It  is  also  the  name 
of  another  settlement,  8  miles  S.  of  Lima. 

MiRAFLORES,  a  towu,  formerly  of  Peru, 
now  in  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  province  of  Tucuman,  on  the  Salado. 
It  is  the  name  of  a  settlement  in  New  Gra- 
nada, and  province  of  Tunja ;  and  also  of 
another  in  the  province  of  Popayan,  aitua- 
ted  in  Lat.  2.  13.  N. 

MiRAGOAKE,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Hispaniola,  on  the  north-west  coast.  31 
leagues  E.  by  S.  of  Port  au  Prince.  Lat. 
18.  27.  N. 

MiRAMBEAu,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Charente.  Population 
S200.     12  miles  S.  of  Pons. 
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and  river,  on  the  north-east  coast  of  New 
Brunswick.  The  port  is  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is 
-very  wide;  it  has  Point  Portage  for  its 
northern  entrance,  and  its  southern  side  is 
formed  by  Escuminax  point,  which  is  53 
miles  north-east  of  Shediac  harbour,  and  31 
south-east  of  the  moutli  of  Nippisighit  ri- 
ver, which  empties  into  Chaleur  bay.  There 
is  a  salmon  fishery  in  Miramachi  river. 

Miranda,  a  river  of  Spain,  which  rises 
among  the  mountains  of  Asturias,  flows 
northwards,  separates  that  province  from 
Galicia,  and  falls  into  the  Atlantic. 

Miranda  de  Corvo,  a  town  of  Portfifi;al, 
in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  the  river  Du^a. 
Population  2700.  12  miles  S.  E.  of  Coimbra. 

Miranda  de  Douuo,  a  town  of  Portu- 

J,  in  the  province  of  Tras  los  Montcs,  on 
he  Douro.     Population  1200. 

Miranda  de  Kbro,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Burgos,  on  the  river  Ebro. 
It  has  a  castle  and  a  bridge  over  the  Kbro. 
Population  1400.  .32  miles  N.E.  of  Bur- 
gos.    Long.  3.  22.  W.     Lat.  42.  30.  N. 

Ml  RAN  DE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gers,  near  the  small  river 
JJaise.  Population  1700.  11  miles  S.W. 
of  Auch. 

MiRANDELA,  a  fortified  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Tras  los  Montcs,  on 
the  river  Tua.  Population  4700.  22  miles 
S.  W.  of  Braganza.  Long.  6.  38.  W.  Lat, 
41.  25.  N. 

MiRANDOL,  a  large  village  in  the  south 
of  France,  department  of  the  Tarn,  with 
11 00  inhabitants.     1 4  miles  N.  of  Alby. 

Ml  RAN  DOT.  A,  a  considerable  inland  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  states  of  Modena,  the  capi- 
tal of  a  province  of  the  same  name^  situated 
on  the  Burana.  It  is  regularly  fortifietl, 
and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  castle,  called 
La  Rocca.  It  contains  a  cnthedral,  15 
churches,  and  8200  inhabitiuits,  who  ma- 
nufacture considerable  quantities  of  silk  and 
linen.  16  miles  N.  N.  E,  of  Modena,  and 
S2  S.  E.  of  Mantua.  Long.  11. 5.  E.  Lat. 
44.  50.  N. 

MiRANo,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the 
Venetian  province  of  Treviso,  situated  on 
a  spot  insulated  by  the  river  Musoiie.  Po- 
pulation 3200.     1 1  miles  N.  E.  of  Padua. 

MiRAPORvos,  a  rocky  islet  among  the 
Bahamas,  near  the  south-west  coast  of 
Crooked  island.  Long.  74.  46.  ^V.  Lat. 
5^1.  55.  N. 

MiRAVKL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  New 
Castile,  12  miles  S.  S.  W,  of  Placentia. 

Mi  RAY  Bay,  on  the  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cape  Breton,  is  to  the  south  from  Mo- 
rienne  bay.  Large  vessels  may  go  up  six 
leagues,  and  have  good  anchorage,  and  lie 
isecure  from  all  winds.  Long.  69.  49.  W. 
I^t.  40.  5^  N, 


Mire,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Mayenne.    Population  1000. 

MiREBAi.Ais,  a  town  of  the  French  part 
of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  sititated  nearly 

12  leagues  N.  of  Port  au  Prince. 
MiRCBEAu,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Vienne,  situated  near 
the   Palu.      Population    2U00.      12  miles 
N.  N.E.  of  Poitiers. 

MiREBEAU,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  the  Cote  d'Or.     Population  1200. 

13  miles  N.  E.  of  Dgon. 

Ml  REBEL,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Ain.  Population  1200.  8  miles 
N.  E.  of  Lyons. 

MiREcouRT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges,  on  the  small  river  Mau- 
don.  It  has  manufactures  of  lace,  and  of 
musical  instruments,  and  deals  in  the  light 
wines  of  the  neighbourhood.  Population 
5 1 00.    30  miles  S.  6f  Nancy. 

MiREFLEUR,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Population 
1600.    9  miles  S.  E.  of  Clermont. 

Ml  REM  o  NT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Population  1200. 
23miles  W.ofRiom. 

MiREMOMT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Garonne.  Population 
1000.  12  miles  N.E.  of  Rieux.— Also  a 
small  town  in  the  department  of  the  Dor- 
dogne.  Population  1000.  10  miles  S.  W. 
of  Montiguac. 

Mir  EN  I,  a  small  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Walachia,  on  the  Argis,  30  miles 
S.  of  Bucharest. 

Mirepoiz,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Arriege,  on  the  Lers.  *  Popu- 
lation 2900.    18  miles  N.  E.  of  Tarascon. 

Mirfield,  a  parish  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Population  4315.  6^ 
miles  N.  E.  from  Huddernfield. 

Mirgokod,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kiev,  Population 
1800.     12  miles  S.  E.  of  Kiev. 

MiaoFOLJE,  a  town  of  European  Russta, 
situated  considerably  to  the  south  of  Mos- 
cow, in  the  government  of  Kursk.  It  oon- 
tnius  seven  churches,  and  6300  inhabitants  ; 
and  as,  like  the  rest  of  Russia,  this  quarter 
is  in  a  very  rude  and  backward  state,  they 
are  employed  more  in  gardening  and  agri- 
culture, than  in  manutactures.  It  is  sur- 
roundefl  by  a  wall  and  ditch.  B8  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Charkov.  Long.  34.  34.  B. 
Lat.  51.  22.  N. 

Mi^zANAGUR,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Jebsore.      Long.   89.  13.  E.     Lat.  22.  • 
56.  N. 

MiRZAPORE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Allahabad,  district  of  Chunar.  It 
is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of  hills,, 
and  on  the  south  bank  of  the  river  Gangesk 
It  18  a  flourishing  tradins  tomj.  b^pg  t^A 
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diief  mart  for  silk  and  cotton  between 
the  British  and  Mahratta  territories.  It 
has  also  an  extensive  manu&cture  of  car- 
pets, and  some  iron  works.  Several  opu- 
lent merchants  and  indigo  planters,  both 
native  and  European,  reside  in  the  town  or 
vidnicy,  and  add  much  to  the  appearance 
of  the  place,  by  handsome  stone  houses,  in- 
termixed with  Hindoo  temples,  and  flights 
.  of  stone  stairs  leading  to  the  river.  Long. 
83.  35.  E.    Lat.  «5.  10.  N. 

MrazAPosE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
i  vince  of  Berar,  and  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  district  of  Corair,  belonging  to  the 
Chohan  rajah,  a  tributary  of  the  Mahrattas. 
Lat  not  aacertained.-*N.  B.  There  are  se- 
y&tjl  other  places  of  the  same  name  in 
India,  but  none  of  consequence. 

MisAPA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs 
into  thegulf  of  Mexico,  Lat.  18.  12.  N. 

MiSAJLA,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  Nile,  12  miles  8.  of  Mellavoui. 

MicHARON,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Persia, 
111  miles  S.  £.  of  Hamada. 

MiscHAUALLi,  a  river  of  Quito,  which 
entprs  the  Napo  in  Lat.  1.  18.  S. 

MrscoTHiNS,  Indians  of  North  America, 
which  inhabit  between  Lake  Michigan  and 
the  Mississippi. 

MiscocTiNSAKi,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  falls  into  the  strait  of  St  Mary, 
connecting  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior. 

MiSELAR,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
of  an  irregular  form,  and  15  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, lying  off  the  bay  of  Tappa- 
Qooly,  on  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  trom 
which  it  is  separated  by  a  channel  four 
leases  broad.  Long.  98.  30.  E.  Lat.  1. 
39.  N. 

MiSEMO,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  Italy,  forming  the  west- 
era  point  of  ti^e  buy  of  Naples,  opposite  to 
Procida.    Long.  13.  62.  E.  Lat.  40.  48.  N. 

M^SBRDEN,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  4  miles  E.  S.  E.  from 
Painswidi.     Ponulution  502. 

MiSERE,  a  river  of  America,  which  runs 
into  Lake  Superior^  Long.  89.  3.  \V.  Lat. 
4'J.  14.  N. 

Misery,  a  small  island  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  oflT  Salem  har- 
bour. 

MisisY  Mount,  a  mountain  in  the 
island  of  St  Christopher, -near  the  west  end. 

MisiSQUE,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
ia  Vermont,  whi^ch  rises  in  Kelly  vale,  and 
nias  into  the  Lamoil  at  Sheldon. 

MisiTEA,  pronounced  Mistra,  a  town  of 
European  Turkey,  in  the  south-east  part  of 
the  Morea,  28  miles  southosouth-east  of 
Trqiolizza.  It  stands  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus,  in  a 
xnost  beautiful  and  picturesque  situation. 
From  a  distance  it  nas  a  fine  appearance. 


the  houses  being  interspersed  with  gardena 
and  trees.  The  interior,  however,  presents 
all  the  marks  of  decay  common  in  Turkish 
towns ;  and  indeed,  since  the  unfortunate 
invasion  of  the  Morea  by  the  Russians,  in 
1770,  Misitra  is  literallv  falling  into  ruins. 
Churches,  mosques,  and  private  houses,  are 
all  neglected,  and  not  above  one- fourth  of 
the  town  continues  inhabited.  It  may  be 
divided  into  four  parts;  the  citadel,  built 
on  a  strong  elevated  position,  commanding 
the  town,  but  at  present  destitute  of  every 
thiug  necessary  tor  its  defence;  the  town 
properly  so  called,  and  the  two  suburbs. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  dirty,  and  unpav<« 
ed ;  many  of  the  houses  are  of  wood,  and 
of. only  one  story  high,  but  they  have 
generally  a  spacious  court-yard.  A  church 
which  the  Greeks  call  Perileptos,  and 
which  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  world,  is  now  much  decayed,  > 
but  never  could  have  been  an  object  of 
great  Interest.  Misitra  is  the  see  of  a 
Greek  bishop.  The  Turks  have  here  a 
mosque  and  an  hospital;  and  the  Jews, 
who  arc  in  considerable  number,  a  syna- 
gogue. Before  the  Russian  invasion,  its 
population  was  estimated  at  between  12,000 
and  15,000;  at  present,  however,  it  does 
not  exceed  4000.  Tlte  country  in  the 
vicinity  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated; 
at  one  time,  the  district  of  Misitra  pro- 
duced annually  not  less  than  75,000  Ite.  of 
sUk. 

Among  the  ruinous  buildings  of  Misitra 
are  to  be  seen  several  fVagments  of  sculpture 
and  works  of  the  ancients  ;  these  are  relics 
of  the  famous  Sparta.  The  spot  on  which 
that  city  stood  is,  however,  two  miles 
distant  from  the  modern  Misitra. 

MisrvRi,  or  Missevria,  a  townof  EurO«. 
pean  Turkey,  in  llomauia,  situated  near 
the  northern  extremity  of  the  gulf,  of 
Burgas,  on  the  Black  sea,  15  miles  N.  E.  of 
Bursas. 

MisKoicz,  a  large  and  well  built  town 
of  the  north  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Borschod,  of  which  it  is  the  capital.  It 
contains  13,600  inhabitants,  ot  a  very 
diversified  origin :  the  majority  are  Mag- 
gars,  or  Hungarians  proper ;  but  there  are 
here  also  Slowacs,  Russniaks,  Walachians, 
Germans,  Greeks,  Jews,  and  gypsies.  In 
religion  likewise  they  differ  as  much  as  in 
origin.  The  greater  number  are  Calvinists; 
and  thtse  have  here  one  of  their  gymnasia 
or  high  schools,  as  well  as  several  element- 
ary 8cho.)ls.  The  Catholics,  Lutherans,  and 
Greeks,  have  also  their  churches;  the  Jews 
have  their  synagogue ;  and  the  Minorita  a 
monastery.  There  are  here  no  extensive 
manufacturing  establishments.  33  miles 
W.  of  Tokay.  Long.  20,  37.  17.  E.  Lat* 
48.  5. 66,  N. 
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MisLowiTz,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  borders  of  Poland,  34  miles 
W.N.W.  of  Cracow.  Long.  19.  5.  E. 
Lat.  50.  IS.  N. 

MispiLLtoN  Creek,  a  river  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Delaware,  which  runs  east 
into  the  Delaware,  Long,  f  5.  25.  \V«  Lat. 
S8. 59.  N. 

MisR,  EL  Attike,  a  village  of  Egypt, 
4o  the  south  of  Cairo,  to  which  it  forms  a 
species  of  suburb. 

MissAGLiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  Mi« 
'lanese,  17  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Milan. 

MissE,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres.  Population  1000.  i 
miles  S.  of  Thouars. 

MissELAD,  a  large  river  of  Central 
Africa,  which  rises  near  the  copper  mines 
of  Fertit,  to  tlie  south  of  Darfur,  passes 
along  the  confines  of  Bergoo,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  fall  into  the  lake  of  Fittre.  The 
information  respecting  its  course  is,  how- 
ever, very  uncertain. 

MissENbEK,  Great,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Buckinghamshire,  29  miles  S.£. 
from  Buckingham.    Population  1576. 

MissENOEN,  Little,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, 2  miles  fVom  the  above,  containing 
678  inhabitants. 

MissLGuixNin  Lake,  a  lake  of  Canada, 
100  miles  N.  of  Quebec.  Long.  71.  30. 
W.   Lat.  48.  3.  N. 

MissiGUiNNiFi  River,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  Saguenay,  Long.  71. 
10.  W.   Lat  48.  22.  N. 

MissiMA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
20  miles  N.  of  Amanguchi. 

MissiNABE  Lake,  a  lake  of  Canada. 
Long.  84.  2.  W.   Lat.  48.  SO.  N. 

Missinabe  House,  a  station,  or  factory, 
at  the  north  end  of  Missinabe  Lake. 

MissiQUASH,  a  river  which  separates 
Kova  Scotia  from  New  Brunswick. 

MissisAQUE,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Huron,  Long.  83.  40.  W. 
Xat.  46.  N. 

MississiFPi,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  erected  into  a  state  in  1817; 
bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Ala- 
bama territory,  south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexi- 
co and  Louisiana,  and  west  by  Pearl  and 
Mississippi  rivers,  which  separate  it  from 
the  state  of  Louisiana.  It  is  312  miles  long 
from  north  to  south,  and  150  from  east  to 
west,  and  contains  about  45,000  square 
miles. 

The  Mississippi  territory  was  divided,  in 
1817,  into  two  parts,  nearly  equal;  the 
western  part  forming  the  state  of  Mississip- 
pi, and  the  eastern  forming  the  Alabama 
territory. 

The  following  table  exhibits  a  list  of  its 
counties,  chief  towus^  and  population  in 
1816: 


MIS 

Counties,  Populaiion.    tlYfwnis 

Adams 9,998     Natdies. 

Amite ^  5,059     Liberty. 

Claibome....  3,506     P<m:C  Gibt(NI« 

Franklin....  2,708 

Green 1,721 

Hancock....  1,000 

Jefierson 4,906     GreenenUe* 

Lawrence...  1,784     MontioeUo. 

Marion 1,701 

Pike. 2,618     Jacksonville* 

Warren 1,569  .  Warren. 

Wayne 2,084*   Winchester. 

Wilkinson..  7,275     Woodville. 


Total  45,929 
Of  this  population  21,276  were  slaves. 

Monticello  is  the  present  seat  of  govern* 
ment.  Natchez  is  the  largest  town,  and 
Washington  is  next  to  Natches  in  size.  Tb« 
other  towns  in  the  state  are  very  smalL  A 
bank  is  established  at  Natchez,  with  a  capi* 
tal  of  3,000,000  dollars,  having  aeveni 
branches.  A  college  was  incorporated  ia 
1802,  at  Washington,  and  another  has  been 
recently  Incorporated  at  Shieldsbonragh* 
There  are  academies  at  Natchez,  Montioel« 
lo,  and  Woodville. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Mississiplii, 
Pearl,  Pascagoula,  Yazoo,  Black,  Tennes- 
see, and  the  western  branches  of  the  Tom* 
bigbee.  The  Mississippi  forms  the  western 
boundary,  from  Lat.  31.  to  35.  N.  308  milen 
in  a  right  line,  but  by  the  course  of  the  ri« 
ver  near  700  miles. 

The  southern  part  of  the  territory^  ex- 
tending about  100  miles  north  mm  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  is  mostly  a  chamnaigA 
country,  with  occasional  hills  of  moderate 
elevation,  and  is  covered  with  forests  of  the 
long  leaved  pine,  interspersed  with  cyprese 
swamps,  open  prairies,  and  inundated 
marshes.  A  considerable  portion  of  thin 
part  is  susceptible  of  cultivation.  The 
soil  is  generally  sandy,  sometimes  graveUy 
and  clayey.  It  is  capable  of  producing  oot* 
ton,  corn,  indigo,  sugar,  garden  vi^tables, 
plums,  cherries,  peaclies,  figs,  sour  oranges^ 
and  grapes. 

In  proceeding  north,  the  face  of  the 
country  becomes  more  elevated  and  agree- 
ably  diversified.  The  growth  of  timber 
consists  of  poplar,  hickory,  oak,  black  wal- 
nut, sugar  maple,  buckeye,  elm,  hackberry, 
&c.  and  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile,  pro- 
ducing abundant  crops  of  cotton,  corn^ 
sweet  potatoes,  indigo,  garden  vegetables, 
and  fruit.  Nearly  all  the  country  watered 
by  the  Yazoo  is  described  as  incompaiabljf 
fertile,  well  watered,  end  healthful. 

Cotton  is  the  staple  production  of  the 
state.  I'obccco  and  indigo  have  both  been 
cultivated,  but  the  former  is  nearly,  and 
the  latter  entirely  abandoned  by  the  plant* 
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en.  Peaches  and  figs  are  the  fVnita  most 
easily  produced.  Apples,  plums,  lemons, 
and  oranges,  are  common. 

The  seasons  are  agreeable,  the  autumn 
and  winter  particularly;  but  little  of  the 
rigours  of  a  northern  winter  is  experienced. 
There  is  scarcely  any  country  where  the 
weather,  from  September  to  April,  is  so 
uniformly  pleasant.  The  undulating  face 
of  the  country  prevents  the  roads  from  be- 
coming uncommonly  difficult  to  pass  after 
heavy  rains.  Travelling  is  easy^  and  sel- 
dom  long  interrupted  by  floods. 

The  Choctaw  and  'Chickasaw  Indians 
possess  a  large  portion  of  the  territory  of 
this  state,  embracing  the  northern  and  east^ 
em  parts.  The  tracks  possessed  by  these 
tribes  comprise  some  of  the  finest  parts  of 
the  state,  abounding  with  extensive  and 
beautiful  prairies.  The  population  of  the 
whole  in  1810,  was  40,352 ;  and  in  IS16, 
75,610,  of  whom  30,540  were  slaves. 

Mississippi,  a  celebrated  river  of  North 
America,  which,  for  the  length  of  its  course, 
and  the  quantity  of  water  which  it  pours 
into  the  ocean,  may  justly  be  ranked 
among  the  greatest  rivers  of  the  globe.  It 
IS  the  common  channel  by  which  all  the 
waters  that  fall  on  that  immense  valley 
which  lies  between  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains on  Uie  west,  and  the  Allegany  moun- 
tains on  the  east,  are  carried  to  the 
eeean ;  and  whether  we  consider  the  pro- 
digious volume  of  water  rolled  down  by 
the  main  river^  the  number  and  magnitude 
of  its  tributary  streams,  or  their  near  ap- 
proach to  the  waters  which  run  in  opposite 
courses,  either  to  the  great  Canadian  lakes, 
or  to  the  westward  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  it 
is  evident  that  this  great  river,  afibrding 
the  only  outlet  to  the  rich  produce  of  such 
widdy  extended  regions,  and  leading  to 
other  navi^ble  communications  of  vast 
extent  and  importance,  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  scene  of  extensive  civilisation  and 
of  commercial  enterprise ;  while  the  vast 
system  of  internal  navigation  of  which  the 
Mississippi  is  the  centre,  affords  the  means 
of  improvement  to  an  unlimited  extent. 

This  noble  river  has  its  source  in  Upper 
Red  Cedar  lake,  in  Lat.  47.  42.  40.  N. 
and  in  Long.  95.  8.  W. ;  and  it  fiills  into  the 
gnlf  of  Mexico  bvsix  outlets,  the  west,  sou  th- 
west,  south,  mam  or  north-east,  also  called 
the  Balize,  the  north,  and  Pass  a  Loutre. 
Of  these,  die  north-west  and  north-east  have 
each  about  an  equal  depth  of  water,  viz. 
12  feet  on  their  respective  bars.  The  west 
pass  has  9  feet,  the  south  8,  and  the  north 
and  Pass  a  Loutre  also  about  8  feet  water. 
Prom  its  source  to  its  mouth,  its  length  has 
heen  estimated,  including  the  windings  of 
its  course,  at  3000  miles. 

It  i»  «JUfficuIt  to  ascertain  the  general 


width  of  the  Mississippi.  That  part  of  it 
between  the  falls  of  St  Antony  and  the  11- 
linoia  varies  from  800  to  900  yards,  and  in 
some  instances  exceeds  2000  yards.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri  it  is  about  2500  yards  ; 
at  St  Louis,  18  miles  below,  1457  vards ;  on 
an  average,  between  this  and  the  Arkansaw, 
about  1500  yards;  from  thence  to  the 
mouth  of  Red  river,  about  1600  yards,  ex- 
cept at  Fort  Adams,  where  it  is  contracted 
to  900  yards ;  at  New  Orleans  it  is  rather 
less  than  1500  yards ;  though  the  general 
width  of  it  along  the  Delta  is  somiswhat  less. 
It  is  still  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  ave- 
rage depth  of  the  channel  of  the  MississippL 
At  New  Orleans,  and  below  it  in  dry  seasons, 
it  is  about  120  feet ;  it  is  said  to  be  more  than 
200  feet  at  the  distance  of  100  mileiTabove 
that  city ;  from  thence  to  the  Arkansaw  it 
may  average  nearly  50  feet ;  and  between 
that  and  the  Missouri  from  25  to  35  feet, 
in  the  lowest  state  of  the  water.  The  dif- 
ference between  this  and  high  water  is  very 
great,  especially  about  the  mouth  of  the 
Red  river. 

The  Mississippi  being  the  common  reci- 
pient of  all  the  rivers  which  have  their  rise 
between  the  Rocky  and  Allegany  moun- 
tains, is  subject  to  periodical  inundations, 
from  the  accumulated  tribute  poured  into 
its  channel  by  the  overflow  of  its  confluent 
streams.  The  effect  of  this  is  greatly 
heightened  by  the  flatness  of  the  country 
for  about  100  miles  from  the  coast  of  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  owing  to  which  its  over- 
flowing waters  spread  over  the  vallies  on 
both  sides  of  the  river,  to  an  extent  of  from 
80  to  100  miles,  the  country  being  intersect- 
ed in  all  directions  by  numerous  streams 
and  canals,  or  bayous,  which,  during  the 
season  of  inundation,  are  constantly  in 
motion,  and  render  it  impossible  to  carry 
on  any  internal  intercourse,  except  by 
means  of  boats.  The  breadth  of  the  in- 
undation gradually  diminishes,  the  higher 
we  ascend  the  river;  but  even  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio,  which  is  1000  miles 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  it  still 
extends  over  a  space  of  SO  miles.  Owing 
to  the  alluvions  substances  constantly  ac- 
cumulated on  the  banks  of  the  river,  they 
are  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  contigu- 
ous grcmnd ;  and  when  they  are  overflowed, 
therefore,  the  waters  rapidly  rush  down  on 
the  adjacent  flat,  and  either  find  their  way 
to  the  ocean  through  the  innumerable  na- 
tural canals  by  which  the  country  is  inter- 
sected, or  remain  stagnant  in  the  swannps 
and  lakes  which  abound  in  all  parts  on  the 
Delta  of  the  Mississippi.  A  strip,  how- 
ever, along  the  margin  of  the  river,  and 
large  tracks  in  other  parts,  are  left  perfectly 
dry ;  and  the  soil  in  these  choice  spots  is  of 
inexhaustible  fertility.     Other  parts  ore 
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also  left  dry  when  the  inundation  tubsides^ 
and  aiSbrd  pasture  for  large  herds  of  cattle. 
The  Mississippi  has  two  annual  floods ;  the 
firsty  in  ordinary  seasons,  about  the  new 
year.  There  arc  few  years  without  a  swell 
about  this  season.  This  first  flood  is  uni- 
formly succeedttl  by  a  depression  previous 
to  the  great  spring  nmndation,  which  be- 
gins in  April,  commencing  with  the  first 
flood  of  the  Missouri,  which  is  usually  in 
March,  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  if^j  this 
is  followed  by  the  Mississippi  ubove  its 
junction  with  that  river,  afterwards  by  the 
Ohio,  the  Illinois,  and  all  the  other  tribu- 
taries. The  great  flood  of  the  Missouri  be- 
gins in  June ;  on  the  15th  of  the  same 
month  the  Mississippi  attains  its  greatest 
h<iJght  at  Natcbez,  which ;is  about  400  miles 
from  its  mouth ;  and  on  the  first  week  of 
July  the  highest  flood  takes  place  at  New 
Orleans.  Considerable  variations,  however^ 
occur  in  the  periods,  as  well  as  in  the  ex- 
tent of  the  Inundation.  In  the  years  1800 
and  1801,  the  river  did  not  overflow  its 
onlinary  channel.  The  swell  of  the  Missis- 
fiippi  during  the  inundations  is,  near  the 
sea,  only  three  feet;  at  New  Orleans, 
which  is  10;^  miles  from  its  mouth,  1^  feet ; 
at  Iktou  Rouge,  l:i8  miles  liigher,  '^5  feet ; 
at  Fort  Adams,  and  generally  between  that 
place  and  the  Ohio,  43  feet ;  and  in  the 
Upper  iN^ssissippi,  the  rise  is  from  18 
to  22  feet.  The  swell  is  greater  in  the 
narrow  parts  of  the  river  than  in  places 
where  it  is  broad.  To  secure  the  land  from 
these  inundations,  embankments  have  been 
formed  along  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
canals,  or  bayous  as  they  are  chilled,  through 
which  its  waters  oveiflow.  'i'he  principal 
of  these  commences  at  the  head  of  the 
island  of  Orleans,  and  extends  down  the 
river  for  about  130  miles.  The  inunda- 
tion sometimes  bursts  through  this  em- 
bankment, or  levee,  and  spreads  wide  de- 
Tustation  over  the  aiijuining  country,  in 
May  1816,  the  waters  made  a  breach  in 
the  embankment,  about  six  miles  above 
New  Orleans,  which  was  140  yards  broad, 
and  received  a  volume  oC  water  six  feet  deep. 
The  country  for  30  miles  above  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  as  far  as  the  head  called 
Plaquemines,  is  generally  a  low  marsh, 
without  trees.  It  is  wholly  unfit,  in  its 
present  state,  for  settlements  of  any  sort, 
and  excepting  some  fishermen's  huts,  and 
the  residence  of  the  pilots  at  Balize,  no 
human  habitation  is  seen.  The  aspect  of 
thia  track  is  lifeless  and  dreary  ;  and  even 
the  low  grass-constructed  cabins  of  tlie 
flshcrnun  contribute  to  the  melancholy  ap- 
petirance  of  the  scene.  At,  the  head  of 
Plaquemine  is  the  fort  of  that  name, 
bounded  on  each  side  by  a  strip  of  low 
marshy  and  covered  with  a  reed  of  consider- 


able height  and  strength.  Under  the 
Spanish  government  it  was  furnished  with 
18  cannons,  and  garrisoned  by  50  men. 
Below  the  fort  of  Plaquemines,  trees  begin 
to. make  their  appearance;  but  there  are 
no  plantations  of  any  consequence  till 
within  27  miles  of  New  Orleans,  or  about 
75  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Even 
at  this  distance  there  is  no  part  of  the  land, 
except  a  strip  of  about  400  yards  in  breathh 
on  the  river,  that  is  fit  for  cultivation.  The 
plantations  are  commonly  about  one  mile 
and  a  half  in  length,  and  laid  out  at  right 
angles  with  the  course  of  the  river,  so  that 
at  least  five-sixth  parts  of  each  pkntatioa 
extend  into  the  cypress  swamjis.  These 
swamps  are  about  six  miles  in  depths  and 
bounded  in  the  rear  by  inundated  salt 
marshes  extending  to  the  lakes.  .  At  New 
Orleans  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  are 
enriched  with  the  most  luxuriant  and  fine- 
ly cultivated  plantations.  From  the  sea 
to  the  mouth  of  Red  river,  a  distance  of 
about  350  miles,  the  country  along  the 
banks  of  the  Mississippi  is  of  the  same  cha- 
racter, only  more  thinly  inhabited,  being 
a  perfect  level,  subject  to  inundation,  with 
the  exception  of  a  rich  border  of  fertile  land. 
skirting  the  stream. 

This  part  of  the  Mississippi  has  three 
outlets  from  its  right  or  west  bank,  name- 
ly.  La  Fourche,  18(i  miles  from  its  mouth  ^ 
the  Plaquemines,  about  thirty-one  miles 
higher  up ;  and  the  Chafalia,  IS8  miles 
above  the  l*laquemines.  Ou  the  east  8ide> 
120  miles  above  New  Orleans,  ia  the 
Iberville,  which  is  one  of  the  outlets  of  that 
river  during  the  inundations ;  and  its  wa- 
ters flow  into  Lake  Maurejias.  The  prin- 
cipal streams  which  fall  into  the  Missis- 
si})pi,  en  the  west  side,  are  the  Ked  river, 
300  miles  from  its  mouth ;  tlic  Washita^ 
the  Arkausaw,  650  miles  from  its  mouth  ^ 
the  bt  Francis,  the  White  river,  the  Missouri^ 
is^oo  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  the  Riviere  dea 
Moines,  and  the  St  Peter's.  On  the  east 
side,  there  are  the  Yazoo  river,  the  Ohio, 
which  enters  1000,  and  the  Tennessee^ 
10o(»  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  the  ^Vabash,  a  tributary  of  the  Oliio ; 
and  the  Illinoi3,  which  enters  18  miles 
above  the  Missouri.  About  60  miles  above 
the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  in  a  straight 
line,  occur  the  llapids  des  Moines,  which 
are  eleven  miles  long,  consisting  of  suc- 
cessive ledges  and  shoals,  extending  fi-om 
shore  to  shore,  across  the  bed  of  the  ri-. 
ver.  Ilie  navigation  is  again  obstructe<l 
by  another  set  of  rapids,  about  100  milea 
distant  from  the  former,  which  consists  of 
a  continued  chain  of  rocks,  extending  about 
eighteen  miles  in  length,  and  reaching  in 
some  places  from  shore  to  slmre.  They  af- 
ford   more  water   than    the    Rapids    dcs 
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Mobet;  but  are  much  more  dan^^erous  and 
difficult  to  pass,  on  account  of  the  extreme 
Tapidity  of  the  current  About  250  miles 
above  me  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Mississippi  grows  narrower,  which 
greatly  fieieilitates  the  navigation  of  the  ri- 
ver. The  shores  cohsist  in  general  of 
meadows,  which,  if  not  immediately  bor- 
dering on  the  river,  can  be  seen  through 
the  thin  skirts  of  forest  which  in  some 
'  places  line  its  banks;  The  timber  is  gene- 
rally maple,  birch,  and  oak,  and  the  soil 
caLocIlent.  The  navigation  as  far  as  the  tfawa 
lifer,  is  good ;  but  above  this,  it  is  very 
much  obstructed  by  islands.  About  60  miles 
higher  up  occur  the  falls  of  St  Anthony, 
above  which  the  water  is  627  yards  wide  ; 
and  it  ialls  peqiendtcularlv  1 6^  feet.  Belo^ 
the  falls  it  is  only  209  feet  m  breadth.  Afler 
passing  the  falls  of  St  Anthony,  the  river 
is  one  continued  strain  of  rapids,  falls,  and 
dioals.  About  50  miles  from  its  source  is 
Ae  fall  of  Packagama,  which,  next  to  the 
fills  of  St  Anthony,  is  the  greatest  impedi- 
ment to  navigation.  The  river  below  this 
fill  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  while  above 
it  is  not  more  than  30  yards.  Tlie  water 
thus  pent  up  in  so  small  a  channel,  rushes 
down  a  flat  rock,  which  has  an  elevation  of 
80  degrees.  From  thence  to  its  source,  it 
winds  through  a  dismal  country,  covered 
\ridi  high  grass  meadows  and  pine  swamps 
at  a  distance,  which  appear  to  cast  a  deeper 
g^oom  on  its  borders. 

The  Mississippi  diners  fVom  most  of  the 
other  great  Am.erican  rivers,  in  the  unifor- 
mity of  itB  width  and  depth  for  many  hun- 
dred miles.  In  these  respects  it  continues 
nearly  the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the  Mis^^ 
torn,  a  distance  of  about  1364  miles,  so 
that  it  is  navigable  for  boats  for  more  than 
2800  miles.  The  current  of  the  Lower 
Mississippi  ifi  not  so  strong  as  that  of  the 
Missouri.  Its  velocity  may  be  ascertained 
from  the  progress  made  by  boats  in  descend- 
ing the  stream.  When  the  water  is  low, 
a  boat  will  float  fVom  45  to  50  miles  in 
twenty-font  hours ;  in  a  middle  state,  from 
60  to  70  miles  ;  and  in  the  secson  of  inun- 
dations, fVom  90  to  100  miles  in  the  same 
period  of  time.  This,  however,  applies  only 
to  that  part  of  the  Mississippi  above  the 
Arkansaw ;  for  below  this,  a  small  dilata- 
tion occurs,  and  the  swamps  also  receive  a 
^Mt  body  of  water ;  by  which  means  the 
ctinrent  l)ecomes  less  ra^id.  As  soon  as  the 
river  enters  the  Delta,  another  chedk  is  evi- 
dent ;  no  doubt  owing  to  the  diffusion  of 
its  waters  into  various  small  channels. 
From  this  to  New  Orleans  no  variation  is 
perceived.  Between  the  Arkansaw  and  the 
Wta  the  velocity  of  the  current  is  dimi- 
nished nearly  one- third ;  from  this  to  the 
Ka  about  cne-bftlf. 

VOL.  IV.  PART  I. 


I^erhaps  the  most  dangerous  obstractSoiui 
in  the  Mississippi  arise  from  the  diiferent' 
and  fixed  positions  of  a  multitude  of  large 
trees,  which  are  constantly  precipitated 
from  the  banks  into  the  water.  These,  by 
means  of  their  roots,  become  firmly  fixed  irk 
the  bed  of  the  river.  Some  of  theifa  arc 
called  planters,  because  they  are  immove* 
able,  and  constantly  expose  their  pointed 
shafrs  above  the  water.  Others  are  deno* 
minated  sawyers,  because  their  dastic  litiibs^ 
by  the  action  of  the  current,  alternately 
rise  above,  and  fall  below,  the  surface,  witn 
great  force.  It  is  dangerous  for  boats  to 
run  on  either  of  these ;  and  the  best  way  of 
avoiding  them  in  descending  the  river  is  to. 
keep  in  the  channel,  where  they  seldom 
make  their  appearance.  The  number  of 
them  visible  to  the  eye  is  greater  or  lestf^ 
according  to  the  high  or  low  state  of  the 
water.  I'he  Mississippi  between  the  mouth 
of  the  Missouri  and  that  of  the  Arkansaw, 
is  fille<i  with  these  and  othtr  obstructions. 
Below  the  latter  river  they  become  less  nu- 
merous and  dangerous,  and  gradually  di-J 
minish  in  both,  the  nearer  the  gulf  is  ap- 
proached. In  the  season  of  high  water  thtf 
surface  of  the  river  is  sometimes  almost  co-» 
vered  with  fioatitig  trees  of  all  dimensions. 
Thousands  of  them  are  vomited  ftom  thd 
Missouri;  some  of  them  lodge  on  thd 
i^ands,  and  the  shores ;  others  sink  to  the 
bottom  of  the  riyer,  and  the  remainder  are 
precipitated  into  the  sea. 

No  boats  are  able  to  stem  the  durrent  of 
the  Mississippi  above  Natchez,  which  is 
above  400  miles  from  its  mouth,  by  means 
of  sails  only.  They  are  obliged  to  nave  re- 
course to  oars  and  to  long  poles,  with  which 
the  boat  is  propelled  against  the  stream.  It' 
is  hardly  possible  to  give  an  adeouate  idel 
of  the  laborious,  painful,  and  tedious  ope-, 
ration  of  ascending  the  Mississippi  by 
means  of  those  barges.  From  12  to  10 
days  were  generally  consumed  in  ascend-* 
ing  from  New  Orleans  to  Natchez,  a  dis4 
tance  of  322  miles.  The  invaluable  inven- 
tion of  steam  boats  to  those  who  inhabit 
countries  watered  by  extensive  and  rapid 
rivers,  has  now  been  generally  introduced 
in  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributary  streams.  Tliese,  by  stemming  the 
current  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour, 
can  ascend  the  river  in  half  the  time  for-* 
merly  occupied  by  barges  propelled  with 
oars,  and  this  without  either  trouble  or  fit** 
tigue. 

MissbN,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of 
Nottingham,  situated  on  the  river  Idle,  to 
which  place  it  is  navigable  from  the  Trent," 
2  miles  E.  N.  E.  from  Bawtry.  Popula- 
tion 571.   • 

Missbtrni  TrRRiTonv,  one  of  thedivi* 
tions  of  the  United  States,  which  in  its  most 
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czteikled  tenae  iiidudes  all  LoHisiana  not 
coiDDriaed  within  the  state  of  Louisiana. 
As  tliis  portion  of  North  America,  however, 
has  been  described  in  the  general  article  oa 
Louisiana,  the  following  account  applies 
chiefly  to  those  parts  to  which  the  settle- 
ments of  the  Americans  extend.  If  the 
north-western  limit  of  the  state  of  Loui- 
siana is  supposed  to  be  continued  north,  it 
would  intersect  the  Missouri  15  or  20  miles 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Kansas  river,  at 
Lat  39.  10.  N.  Long.  16.  55.  W.  from 
Washington  city.  This  line  would  leave  to 
the  eastwaril  all  establishments  yet  made  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  Mis- 
souri territory,  except  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers.  As- 
suming the  forgoing  line  as  tne  west  bound- 
ary of  the  settled  part  of  the  Missouri  ter- 
ritory, it  would  be  bounded  thus :  on  the 
north  by  the  40®  X.  lat. ;  north-east,  south- 
east, and  east,  by  the  Mississippi  river ;  and 
south  by  the  state  of  Louisiana. 

Of  this  region,  8S,600  square  miles  lie 
south,  and  about  16,000  north  of  the  Mis- 
souri river,  the  entire  area  spreading  over 
08,600  square  miles.  Nature  has  divided 
the  Missouri  territory  into  two  very  distinct 
portions,  but  unequal  superfices.  A  ridge 
of  hiJls  leaves  the  Mississippi  river  within  a 
short  distance  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio, 
and  extending  south-west,  divides  the  wa- 
ters that  flow  south  into  the  St  Francis  and 
White  rivers,  from  those  whose  courses  are 
directed  north-east  of  the  Missouri  and  Mis- 
sissippi rivers.  The  southern  section  is  the 
most  extensive,  and  contains  at  least  as 
great  a  portion  of  good  land  as  the  northern. 
The  former  is  watered  by  the  streams  of 
Red,  Washita,  Arkansaw,  White,  Missis- 
sippi, and  St  Francis ;  the  latter  by  the 
Osage,  Missouri,  Merrimack,  and  Mississip- 
pi rivers. 

The  Red  river  merely  touches  the  Mis- 
souri territorv  ;  it  waters  so  small  a  part  of 
its  surface,  that  it  can  only  affect  slightly 
the  topographical  character  of  the  country. 
The  Arkansaw  is,  after  the  Missouri,  the 
longest,  and  in  some  seasons  the  largest, 
branch  of  the  Mississippi.  The  land  of  the 
Missouri  territory  which  is  on  its  banks,  is 
in  great  part  alluvial,  and  subject  to  be 
overflowed  during  the  periodical  floods. 
The  land  which  is  secured  from  inunda- 
tioa  is  of  the  highest  fertility.  White 
river  may  be  considered,  as  far  as  produc- 
tive soil  is  concerned,  one  of  the  principal 
streams  of  the  Missouri  territory.  The  re- 
gion which  it  waters  appears  to  be  composed 
of  immense  strata  of  limestone  and  marble, 
die  decomposition  of  which  enriches  the 
soiL  Some  meadow  land  is  to  b«  found  on 
fbe  banks  of  White  river ;  but  it  is  neither 
voy  fiETtils  nor  extensive.    The  Isnds  here 
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are  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  cotton ; 
that  plant  is,  however,  more  liable  to  be 
destroyed  here  by  frost  thou  in  the  states  of 
Louisiana  and  Mississippi.  The  country 
watered  by  White  river  nas  never  been  very 
accurately  described.  The  St  Francis  river 
rises  about  100  miles  north-west  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Ohio.  I'he  intermediate 
country  between  this  river  and  White  river 
is  low  overflowed  land,  for  a  distance  of  up* 
wards  of  100  miles  from  their  mouths.  The 
same  remark  is  applicable  to  the  lands  be- 
tween the  St  Francis  and  the  Mississippi. 
The  banks  of  the  streams  are  the  most  ele« 
vated  parts,  but  are  themselves  liable  to 
inundation.  The  streams  interlock  in  a 
thousand  mazes,  and  in  every  respect  pre- 
sent  a  similar  picture  with  the  overflowed 
country  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  in 
the  state  of  Louisiana.  Upon  the  margin 
of  the  Mississippi,  in  tliis  part  of  the  Mis- 
souri territory,  the  soil  is  similar  to  that  part 
of  Louisiana  which  borders  the  same  stream 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio  to  within  40 
miles  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  The  flats  of 
the  Mississippi  afford  suitable  situations  for 
settlements  from  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri 
to  the  fdlls  of  St  Anthony,  except  at  certain 
blufls,  where  the  soil  is  too  barren  to  invite 
settlers.  The  alluvial  bottoms  are  generally 
composed  of  a  rich  sandy  soil,  yitlding  a 
pretty  heavy  growth  of  pecan,  poplar,  sugar- 
maple,  honey-locust,  ash,  cotton-wood, 
bluck  walnut,  and  cucumber.  Above  the 
falls  of  St  Anthony  the  pine  country 
commenced;  this  timber  borders  all  the 
streams,  except  occasional  tracks  of  sugar- 
maple,  bass-wootl,  beech,  &c.  Osage  river 
rises  in  the  same  ridge  as  the  Arkansaw. 
Though  contiguous  to  the  country  watered 
by  the  White  river,  the  climate  on  the  Osage 
is  sensibly  colder.  As  soon  as  the  dividing 
rid^e  between  those  two  streams  is  passed, 
a  change  in  vegetation  and  the  ft^asons  is 
apparent.  Here,  for  the  first  place  from 
tlie  gulf  of  Mexico,  appears  to  commence  a 
region  in  every  respect  congenial  to  the 
powth  of  wheat,  rye,  and  other  small  grain. 
Though  these  grains  will  grow  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  latitude,  they  are  evidently  out 
of  the  situation  most  suitable  to  tlie  perfect 
developemtnt  of  their  farina;  and  except 
in  positions  where  elevation  compensates 
tropical  proximity,  they  expend  in  stalk, 
what  is  lost  in  the  seed.  The  amble 
soil  of  North  America  ex|ierience9  a  total 
change  about  two  hundred  miles  from  the 
Mississippi  river.  Beyond  that  limit  an  ex- 
tensive desert  commences,  which  extends  to 
the  Pacific  ocean.  'J'hough  this  vast  re- 
gion is  not  an  extended  uninterrupted  ex- 
panse of  unproductive  land,  yet  the  greatest 
part  of  the  distance  is  prairie,  devoid  of 
timber,  or  a  hard  gravelly  soil.    The  rivexs 
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miemniable  for  their  grctt  length  and 
little  witter.  No  lakes  of  any  note  are 
foand ;  and,  in  seaaons  of  dry  Weather,  an 
extreme  want  of  water  U  experienced  by  all 
nersons  who  traverse  this  uninviting  waste. 
'  The  peoinsttla  between  the  Mississippi  and 
Mitfouri,  iar  aboat  forty  miles  above  their 
junctioni  is  an  extent  of  first  rate  land. 
Above  and  beyond  the  foregoing  limit  mttch 
gooclhnd  still  exists,  but  more  scattered 
and  covered  with  prairies.  The  coantry  is 
iniked  but  vaguely  known,  and  documents 
,  are  wanting  for  particular  description. 
The  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  lined 
with  mineral  and  vegetable  riches.  Fifteen 
miles  above  its  entrance  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, on  the  southern  bank,  is  a  coal  hill, 
c^led  by  the  French  La  Charboniere.  This 
hill  is  one  solid  mass  of  stone  coal,  and  is 
snpposed  to  afford  an  inexhaustible  supply 
of  that  valuable  species  of  fUel.  Brick  and 
notter's  earths  are  very  com raon,  and  the  true 
Chinese  kaolin  is  reported,  by  good  judges, 
to  be  here,  that  substance  to  which  porcelain 
owes  its  peculiar  fineness.  And  there  exist 
00  the  borders  of  this  grand  river,  salt 
springs  sufficient  to  furnish  salt  in  the 
greatest  abundance,  and  to  supply  the 
country  when  it  shall  become  fully  inha- 
bited. Saltpetre  is  found  very  abund« 
autly  in  .numberless  caverns  near  the  Mis- 
soirL  The  rocks  are  generally  calca- 
reous; though  there  is  one  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  this  river.  It  is  of  a  blood-red  co- 
lour, eompact,  yielding  to  a  tool,  hardening 
in  the  air,  und  receiving  the  neatest  polish. 
The  natives  make  their  pipes  of  it.  The 
strata  are  so  extensive  that  there  is  any 
qnaotity  that  may  be  wanted  for  other  pur- 
poses. There  are  also  quarries  of  marble ; 
but  we  know  as  yet  little  more  than  its  co- 
lour, which  is  veined  red.  It  is  said  there 
is  a  body  of  gypsum  ;  and  this  would  not 
be  very  difficult  to  explore. 

The  territory  of  the  Missouri^  while  it 
was  in  a  state  of  nature,  abounded  with 
wild  animals,  which  have,  as  usual,  fled  be- 
fere  the  approach  of  civilisation,  and  taken 
rriuge  &rther  in  to  the  desert  These  are  the 
bulEiloes,  the  great  brown  bear,  which  isa  ter- 
rible animal,  and  both  from  its  size,  strength, 
extreme  ferocity,  and  above  all,  tenacity  of 
life,  a  dangerous  and  formidible  enemy  to 
man.  Wild  horses  are  found  in  droves,  on  the 
prairies  between  the  Arkansaw  and  Red  ri- 
ver ;  they  are  very  fleet  and  difficult  to  be 
taken,  and  of  various  colours ;  they  are 
taken  by  expert  riuers,  ou  swift  domesti- 
1  sated  horaes,  who  throw  a  noose  over  their 
necks  with  inconceivable  dexterity.  Deer, 
'  elk,  bears,  wolves,  panthers,  and  antelopes, 
are  numerous.  Wolves  and  panthers  fol- 
low the  bu&loe*  herds,  and  feast  on  the 
calves.    The  grissly  at  white  bear  is  found 


on  the  head  bratiches  of  the  MIssottft,  and 
is  equally  ferocious  as  the  great  brown  bear* 
and  often  attacks  the  Indians.  Cabree  and 
moose  are  plentiful.  Rocky  mountain  sheep 
are  the  most  eomiiion  animal. 

The  first  settlements  of  any  tsodseqnence 
that  are  found  in  advancing  from  the  state 
of  Louisiana  into  the  Missouri  territory, 
is  on  the  river  Wa^ita,  near  the  hot 
springs.  This  place  was  uninhabited  till 
the  year  1805,  when  a  few  settlers  estaibhsh* 
ed  themselves  on  the  Washita,  and  the 
waters'of  the  Little  Missouri.  The  eraiU 
gration  to  this  spot  has  continued  amiualhr 
ever  since.  Many  fiimiliea  have  advatieea 
to  Red  river;  the  whole  number  must  ooti« 
siderably  exceed  1 000,  and  the  produce  is  an- 
nually floated  down  this  stream  to  a  great 
amount.  Between  the  settlemeUte  on  the 
Washita  and  the  ancient  French  poet  on  the 
Arkansaw,  46  miles  above  its  junction  With  * 
the  Mississippi,  a  mountainous  and  barrel 
wilderness  intervenes.  The  post  on  the 
Arkansaw  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  esta«  . 
blishments  in  Louisiana,  Imving  been  fbrmed 
before  the  beginning  of  the  last  century* 
Its  advance  has  not  been  in  proportion  to 
its  duration.  It  has  remained  poor  aAd  in* 
considerable,  like  all  the  other  places  when 
the  inhabitants  depend  chiefly  on  hunting 
for  their  subsistence.  The  inhalutanu  are 
mostly  French,  most  of  them  of  mitei, 
blood.  The  other  settlements  and  villam 
are  situated  on  the  Missouri ;  namely,  Belie 
Fontaine,  a  small  village  and  military  8ta-» 
tion ;  Florissant,  a  flourishing  villaj^ ;  St 
Charles,  a  handsome  village,  91  miles  from 
the  biouth  of  the  river.  There  are  situated 
on  the  Mississippi,  or  near  it,  St  Lovis,  15 
miles  below  the  entrance  of  the  Missourif 
Carondelet, 'Villepuche,  Herculanbum,  St 
Qenevieve,  New  Bourbon,  Cape  GKrardeau^ 
apd  New  Madrid. 

Several  Indian  tribes  still  reside  between 
the  Missouri  and  the  Briti^  poaaesstona  hi 
Canada.  They  retire  before  the  approach 
of  improvement,  along  with  tbe  wild 
animals  of  the  forest,  on  which  they  depend 
for  subsistence;  or  they  live  upon  lands  as- 
signed them  by  the  United  States*  In  the 
latter  case,  the  race  either  becomes  extinct, 
or  is  gradually  lost  in  the  general  mass  of 
the  American  population. 

Papulation  in  1810.  Chief  Tovmt. 
District  of  Arkansaw,  874 
St  Francis,         .         189  • 

New  Madrid,  8,103      New  Madrid. 

Cape  Girardeau,       8,888       Girardeau. 
St  Genevieve,  4,690       St  GeneviereSi 

St  Louis,        «         4,667       St  Louis. 
St  Charles,  3,305 

81,845 
Popuktion  in  18lt,  50j«00. 
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'  MitBouu,  one  of  the  greateit  of  the 
American  riYen, '  whose   course  was  hut 
little  blown,  until  it  was  explored  in  1804, 
1605,  and  1806,  hy  captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  who  sailed  up  the  river  to  its  source^ 
and  having  crossed  the  Rocky  mountains, 
descended  the  Columhia   to'  the    Pacific 
ocean.    At  the  distance  of  2858  miles  from 
the  confluence  of  the  Missouri  with  the 
BUariflsippi,  the  former  is  divided  into  three 
branches,  called   by  captains  Lewis  and 
Gbffke,  Jefierson's,  Maddison's,  and  Galla- 
tin's rivers.    Having  ascended  the  most 
northemof  these  branches,  namely,  Jefier- 
0m'u  river,  948  miles,  the  party  reached  the 
extreme  navigable  poitit  of  the  Nfissouri, 
making  the  total  distance  to  which  they 
had  navigated  its   waters  3096  miles,  of 
which  4^  lay  within  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Th6  Missouri  falls  into  the  Mississippi,  in 
Lat.  38. 55. 19.  N.,  and  Long.  89. 57. 45.  W. 
18  mOes  below  the  mouth  of  the  Illinois, 
ISO  above  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  about 
1900  miles  from  the  mouths  of  the  Missis* 
8it>pi,  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.    The  naviga- 
tion of  the  Missouri  to  the  falls,  which  is  a 
distance  of  8575  miles,  may  be  fpnerally 
deemed  good.     Its  difficulties  arise  from 
itsftlling  banks,  timber  imbedded  in  the 
mud  of  its  channel,  its  sand  bars  and  ra- 
pids, and  the  steady  rapidity  of  its  current, 
which  runs  iVequently  from  6  to  7  miles  an 
hour.    All  these,  however,  may  to  a  cer- 
tainty l{e  overcome  by  using  the  necessary 
piccantiona.    But  the  falls  entirelv  inter- 
nipt  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  a  port- 
age beeves  necessary,  as>  for  about  two  and 
three  qtiarter  miles,  the  Missouri  rushes 
down  a  succession  of  tremendous  cataracts 
and  rapidJL    This  interesting  spectacle  was 
fitat  seen  by  captain  Lewis^  and  he  thus  de- 
scribes the  appearance  of  these  stupendoua 
falls.  The  river,  immediately  at  its  cascade, 
la  300  yal'da  wide,  and  is  pressed  in  by  a  per- 
pendicular diff  on  the  lef^,  which  rises  to 
about  100  feet,  and  extends  up  the  stream  for 
a  tnile ;  oti  the  right  the  bluff  is  also  perpen* 
dicular  for  800  yard^  above  the  falls.     For 
90  or  100  yards  from  the  left  cliff,  the  wa- 
ter ftUt  in  one  smooth  even  sheet,  over  a 
predpiee  of  at  least  80  feet.    The  remain** 
ing  part  of  the  river  precipitates  itself  with 
a  more  rapid  current ;  but  being  received  as 
it  AUs^  by  Uie  irregular  and  somewhat  pro- 
jecting rocks  below,  forms  a  splendid  pro* 
a^ect  of  perfectly  white  foam  200  yards  in 
length,  and  80  in  perpendicular  elevation. 
This  spray  Is  dissinated  into  a  thousand 
aiiapes^  sometimes  flying  up  in  columns  of 
15  or  80  feet,  whidi  are  then  oppressed  by 
larger  masses  of  the  white  foam,  on  aU 
which  Uie  sun  impresaea  the  brightest  co^ 
lours  of  the  rainbow.    As  it  rises  from  the 
fidl,  it  betti  with  fury  against  a  ledge  of 


rocks,  Irhiclk  extend  acrosi  the  river  at  t50 
yards  firom  the  precipice.  From  the  per- 
pendicular cliff  on  the  north,  to  the  distance 
of  120  yards,  the  rocka  rise  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  water ;  and  when  the  nver  is  high, 
the  stream  finds  a  channel  across  them  40 
Yards  wide,  and  near  the  higher  parts  of  the 
le^ge.  which  then  rise  about  20  feet,  and 
terminate  abmptly  within  80  or  90  yards  of 
the  southern  side.    Between  them  mhI  the 

aiendicular  cliff  on  the  south,  thewhola 
y  of  water  runs  With  great  awifhiess.  At 
the  distance  of  300  yards  from  the  same 
ridge,  is  a  second  abutment  of  solid  per- 
pendicular rock,  about  60  feet  high,  pro« 
jecting  134  yarda  into  the  river.  After 
leaving  this,  the  Missouri  again  ^reads 
itself  to  its  usual  width  of  300  yards, 
though  with  more  than  its  ordinary  ra- 
pidity. From  the  fidls  captain  Lewia  direct- 
ed  his  course  south-west  np  the  river.  Af- 
ter passing  one  continued  rapid,  and  three 
small  cascades,  each  three  or  four  feet  high, 
he  reached,  at  the  distance  of  ^ve  miles,  a 
second  fall.  The  river  is  about  400  yarda 
wide,  and,  for  the  distance  of  300,  tmowa 
itself  over  to  the  depth  of  19  feet,  and  so  ir- 
regularly, that  he  gave  it  the  name  of  the 
Crooked  fulls.  From  the  southern  shore  it 
extends  obliquely  upwards,  about  150  yaida, 
and  then  forms  an  acute  angle  dowi^warda, 
nearly  to  the  commencement  of  four  amall 
ialanas  dose  to  the  northern  side.  From 
the  perpendicular  pitch  to  these  islands,  a 
distance  of  more  than  100  yards,  the  water 
glides  down  a  sloping  rock^  with  a  velocity 
almost  e^ual  to  that  of  its  falL  Above  thia 
fall  the  nver  bends  suddenly  to  the  north-  ' 
ward.  M'hile  viewing  this  place,  captain 
Lewis  heard  a  loud  roar  above  hin,  and 
crossing  the  point  of  a  hill  ibr  a  few  hun- 
dred yards,  he  saw  one  of  the  most  beanti- 
fill  objects  in  nature.  The  whole  Mia- 
souri  is  suddenly  stopped  by  one  shelvinar 
rock,  which,  without  a  single  niche,  and 
with  an  etlge  as  straight  and  regular  aa  if 
formed  by  art,  stretches  itself  from  one  side 
of  the  river  to  the  other,  for  at  least  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile.  Over  this  it  precipitates  it* 
self  in  an  even  unintemipted  sheet,  to  the 
pernendicular  depth  of  fifty  feet,  whenee 
dashing  against  the  rocky  bottom,  it  rushes 
rapidly  down,  leaving  behind  it  a  sprayof 
the  purest  foam  across  the  river.  The 
scene  which  it  presented  was  indeed  singu- 
larly beautifhl,  since,  without  any  of  the 
wild  irregular  sublimity  of  the  lower  &lla, 
it  combined  all  the  regnlar  elegances  which 
the  fancy  of  a  painter  would  select  to  form 
a  beautiful  waterfkll.  Not  far  fVom  thia, 
there  is  another  fall  across  the  whole  river 
for  a  quarter  of  a  mile^  which  has  a  descent 
of  14  feet,  though  the  perpendicular  pitch 
is  only  six  feet.    And  from  this,  the  river 
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I         it  one  ooDttant  sucoefldoa  of  rapids  and 
!  tnudl  cascades,  at  every  one  of  which  the 

I  bloft  grow  lower,  or  the  bed  of  the  river 
beoomes  more  on  a  level  with  the  plains. 
At  the  distance  of  two  and  a  half  Yniles, 
IS  another  cataract  of  S6  feet  The  river 
Is  here  600  vards  wide;  but  the  descent 
is  not  immemately  perpendicalar,  though 
the  river  Mis  generally  with  a  reffular  and 
smooth  sheet ;  for  about  one-third  of  the 
descent,  a  rock  protrudes  to  a  small  dis- 
tance, receives  the  water  in  its  psssage,  and 
gives  it  a  curve. 

Above  the  &lls,  the  current  of  the  river 
IS  frequently  interrupted  by  shoals  and  ra- 
pids; and  as  it  issues  from  the  Rockv 
mountains,  its  banks  are  shut  in  on  both 
sides  for  more  than  five  miles,  by  the  most 
tremendous  rocks,  which  rise  perpendicu- 
larly from  the  water's  edge  to  the  height  of 
nesrly  ISOO  feet,  and  form  a  most  sublime 
and  extraordinary  spectacle.  Nothing  can 
be  imagined  more  tremendous  than  the 
frowning  darkness  of  these  rocks  which 
JiRyject  over  the  river,  menacing  destruc- 
tion. This  extraordinary  range  of  rocks 
was  denominated  by  captains  Lewis  and 
Clarke  the  Gates  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
Hie  banks  of  the  Missouri  are  alternately 
woods  and  prairies.  The  higher  we  as- 
ceAd  the  river  the  more  common  9xe  the 
prdriesysod  they  seem  to  increase  every 
year  by  the  fires  which  are  kindled  in 
the  autumn,  by  the  savages  or  white  hun- 
ters, either  by  chance  or  with  the  design  of 
Acilitatingtlieir  hunting.  The  lands  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  are  excellent,  and  when 
coltivated,  are  capable  of  yielding  abundant- 
ly all  the  productions  of  the  temperate,  and 
even  seme  of  the  productions  of  warmer  cli- 
mates. The  natural  prairies  are  excellent 
pasturages,  and  fiicUitate  the  labours  of  the 
new  settlers,  who  can  thus  enjoy,  with  little 
labour,  from  the  first  ^ear,  a  considerable 
oop.  Cky  fit  for  making  bricks  is  com- 
mon. There  are  also  to  be  found  on  the 
baaks  of  the  rivers  many  springs  of  salt  wa- 
ter, which  will  yield  more  than  sufficient 
salt  for  the  consumption  of  the  cotintry, 
when  it  shall  become  inhabited.  Saltpetre 
is  found  in  great  abundance  in  numberless 
caves  which  are  met  with  along  the  banks 
of  the  river.  The  shores  are  generally  cal- 
careous. There  is  found  one  also  which  is 
pecniiar  to  the  banks  of  th^  Missouri.  It  is 
of  a  blood  red  colour,  compact,  and  soft  un- 
to the  chisseL  It  hardens  in  the  air,  and 
is  susceptible  of  the  most  beautiful  polish. 
There  are  also  quarries  of  marble  streaked 
with  red,  and  in  many  parts  appearances  of 
coal,  or  carbonated  wood,  and  pumice  stone. 
The  coal  is  of  a  good  ouality,  and  when 
burnt,  affiirds  a  hot  and  lasting  fire,  emit^ 
^  very  little  smoke  or  flame. 


The  plains  whidi  lie  along  this  river 
are  covered  with  Isrge  herds  of  deer, 
elk,  buffaloe,  and  numbers  of  antdopes* 
The  wolves  continually  pursue  the  buf- 
faloe, and  attack  and  devour  such  as  hap- 
pen to  stray  from  the  fiock.  There  are 
also  great  numbers  of  white  and  brown 
bears,  which  are  exceedingly  ferocious, 
and  rather  attack  than  avoid  a  roan. 

The  Missouri  afibrds  the  best  route  which 
exists  in  that  direction  across  the  American 
continent.  From  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi  to  the  great  fidls,  the  distance  is 
8575  mues;  thence  by  land,  passing  by  the 
Rockv  mountains  to  a  navigaole  part  of  the 
Kooskooske,  340  miles ;  to  the  junction  of 
the  Kooskooske  with  Lewis's  river,  73  miles; 
frrom  thence  to  the  junction  of  Lewis's 
river  with  the  Columbia,  15i  miles ;  and 
from  thence  to  the  Pacific  ocean,  iI3  miles, 
making  the  total  distance  firom  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  to 
the  discharge  of  the  Columbia  in  the  racific 
ocean,  3555  miles. 

MissouAi  CaossiNos,  a  poet  village  of 
the  United  States,  in  St  Charles  district, 
territory  of  the  Missouri,  1035  miles  from 
Washington. 

Missouri,  Little,  a  river  of  Louisiana^ 
which  runs  into  the  Missouri,  1690  mUea 
from  the  Mississippi. 

Mistake  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  went  side  of 
the  entrance  of  Davis  s  Straits,  nortn  of 
Hudson's  Straits. 

Mistaken  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  norths 
west  coast  of  Tavai  Poenammoo,  so  cdled 
bv  captain  Cook  in  1769.  85  miles  S.  1^", 
of  Cascade  Point. 

Mistaken,  Cape,  the  southern  point  of 
the  easternmost  of  the  Hermit  iuea.  It 
is  a  rocky  promontory,  three  leagues  distant 
from  Cape  Horn. 

Mistaken,  Point,  to  the  westwud  of 
Cape  Race,  at  the  south-east  point  of  the 
island  of  Newfoundland,  and  to  the  east* 
ward  of  Cape  Pine,  is  so  called  because  it 
has  been  frequently  mistaken  by  seamen 
for  Cape  Race,  when  they  first  make  the 
island  from  the  southward,  though  it  is  ll 
le^ues  west-north-west  from  it. 

Mtstelbach,  a  town  of  Germany,  i|i 
Lower  Austria^  on  the  river  Zaya.  Popu« 
lation  3000.    2i  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Vieilna. 

Misteriosa,  an  island  or  shoal  of  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  pearly  in  the  middle  of  the 
gulf  of  Honduras. 

Misterton,  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Nottingham,  9  miles  E.  by  N.  from 
Bawtry.    Population*  770. 

Mistic,  a  short  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  &lls  into  the  north  aide  oif 
Boston  harbour,  by  a  broad  mouth  on  Um 
east  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Charlestown.' 

Mistbotta,  a  cons^enbleinlaiui  toiite 
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«f  Sicily,  in  the  Via  di  BemmUL,  situated 
on  •  small  river^  about  5  miles  from  the 
great  road  extending  along  the  nortbern 
foaMt  from  Palenno  to  Messina.  Popula- 
tion 6000.    60  miles  £.  bv  S.  of  Palermo. 

Misty  Law»  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  Ren- 
£rewsbire»    Height  ISiO  feet. 

MzTA|f,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Koeitchoo. 

MiTCHAM,  an  extensive  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Surry,  which  is 
divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Mitcham. 
Population  4175.    8  miles  irom  liondon. 

Mitch  XL,  Point,  a  cape  on  an  island 
lying  off  the  west  coast  of  North  America. 
Long.  S37.  3.  £.  Lat.  66.  S9.  N. 

MiTCHELMARsu,  a  paHsh of  Etigland,  in 
Bouthamptonshire,  2  miles  from  \Vinches- 
fter.    Population  761. 

Mitch Eoy,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  se* 
cond  rank,  in  Setchuen.  Long.  103.  31.  £, 
Lat.  30.  S.  N. 

Mi  TOMB  A,  a  small  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  situated  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
course  of  the  river  Sierra  Leone,  which  is 
also  called  Mitomba. 

Mitre  Island,  a  small  Jsland  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  with  two  remarkable 
promontories ;  one  resembling  a  mitre,  the 
other  a  steeple.  It  was  unimiabited  when 
discovered  by  captain  Edwards,  in  1791. 
Long.  168.  55.  £.  Lat  11.  49.  S. 

Mitre  KE,  a  village  of  Ommon,  in  Ara- 
bia, 44  miles  W.  of  Hassec. 

MiTRowiTZ,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
states,  in  Sdavonia,  on  an  island  in  the  ri- 
ver Save.  It  is  the  chief  pkoe  of  the  mi- 
litary frontier  district  of  Peter  Waradein, 
mid  has  a  considerable  trade  with  Servia,  in 
bides  and  cattle.  It  was  ceded  to  Austria 
by  the  Turks,  in  1699.  Population  3500. 
16  miles  S.  8.  W.  of  Peter  Waradein. 

MTithy,  a  town  of  France,  department  of 
the  Seine  and  Mame.  Population  .ISOO. 
14  miles  N.  of  Paris. 

Mittau,  or  MiETAu,  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  and  the  capital  of  the  povem- 
,^ent  of  Courland.  situated  on  the  river  Aa, 
In  the  province  of  Semigallia.  It  has  above 
12,000  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  the  half 
are  Germans,  and  above  1000  Jews.  The 
.bouses  and  streeta  have  in  general  an  un- 
jnvitii)g  aspect ;  and  the  ramparts  and  moat 
are  fallen  into  decay.  Here  is  a  Catholic, 
a  Calvinibt,  and  two  Lutheran  churches,  in 
one  of  which  the  service  is  performed  in 
tiettonian,  the  language  of  the  country, 
though  in  the  towns  (rerman  is  frequently 
tpoken.  The  public  school  of  Mittau, 
tttough  the  principal  in  Courland,  Is  in  little 
yepnte;  and  an  academical  gymnasium, 
ibunded  by  the  duke  of  Courland,  in  1775, 
i^  in  the  same  state.  The  manufactures  of 
^iJtta^  ve  Uuen^  leather,  stockings,  and 


Boop.  It  has  a  castle  out«de  the  town, 
which  is  now  much  neglected.  It  wsa  (ks 
several  years  prior  to  1807,  the  residence  of 
liouis  XVIII.  of  France,  during  his  exile. 
140  miles  N.  of  Kobigsbei^,  and  56  W. 
of  Riga.  Long.83.43.97'.£.  Lat.  56. 39. 6.  N. 
MiTTENWALD,  a  towu  of  BavaHa,  and 
the  capital  of  the  county  of  Werdenfels,  oa 
the  Iser,  with  1800  inhabitants.  13  milei 
N.  N.  W.  of  Innspruck. 

MiTTEKBURG,  a  town  of  the  Austrian 
kingdom  of  lilyria.  It  has  a  castle  situated 
on  a  rock.  Population  1650.  30  miles 
S.£.  of  Trieste.  Long.  14.  7.  £.  Lat.  45. 
SS.  N. 

MiTTERTEicH,  s  towu  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
upper  palatinate.  Population  1200.  St 
miles  E.  of  Bayreu  the. 

MiTTO K,  a  parish  of  England,  West  Rid* 
ing  of  Yorkshire.  Population  97S3.  S 
miles  S.  W.  from  Clitheroe. 

MiTTON,  Lower,  a  village  of  England, 
county  of  Worcester.  Population  2352.  4 
miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Kidderminster. 

MiTTWEYDA,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
circle  of  Leipsic.  It  has  manufactures  of 
cotton,  muslin,  linen,  and  worsted  stock- 
ings; also  of  hats.  Population  3800.-* 
Old  Mittweyda  is  a  small  adjoining  village. 
Population  380.  32  miles  W.  by  S.  of 
Dresden.  Both  have  suffered  repeatedlf  by 
fires. 

M  ITU  RE,  a  large  river  of  the  Caraccas, 
which  enters  the  Carribbean  sea,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Maracaibo,  in  Lat.  11. 
87.  N.^There  is  a  settlement  of  the  same 
name  situated  on  its  banks. 

MiTzuz,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japen^ 
1 10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Jeddo. 

Mixco,  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom  fii 
Guntimala,  which  contains  300  families. 
33  miles  £.  of  Guatiraula. 

MixsTADT,  a  town  of  Poland,  15  miki 
S.  of  Kalisch.    Population  1850. 

MiZANTLA,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in 
a  jurisdiction  of  the  some  name,  cotisibtiiig 
of  230  families  of  Spaniards,  mestizoes,  snd 
mulattoes,  and  260  of  Mexican  Indiana. 
146  miles  E.  of  Mexico.  Long.  96.  3€.  W. 
Lat.  19.  54.  N. 

Ml  ZEN  HEAD,  the  south-west  point  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  21  miks 
W.  S.  W.  of  Skibbereen.  Long.  9.  43.  W, 
Lat.  51.  23.  N. 

MizENHEAD,.  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of 
Ireland,  and  county  of  Wicklow.  Long.  9« 
4.  W.  Lat.  52.  52.  N. 

MiZQUE,  a  province  of  Peru,  in  the  go* 
Ternment  of  Santa  Cms  de  la  Sierra, 
bounded  south  by  the  province  of  Yanw 
naraes,  south-west  by  that  of  Charcas,  west 
ny  that  of  Cocbabambas,  and  north  by  the 
Andes.  It  la  for  the  most  part  of  a  hot 
temperature.     It  prodocea  vheaL  maiz^ 
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Cilse,  aomtf  sugar  cane,  and  vines, 
don  19,000. 

MizQUE,  the  capital  of  the  above  fli8« 
trict,  situated  on  the  shore  of  the  river 
Grande,  formerly  large  and  opulent,  and 
stiU  exhibiting  remains  of  its  former  gran- 
deur. It  is  liable  to  the  affliction  of  tertian 
fevers,  which  has  contributed  to  its  decline. 
Long.  56.  42.  W.  Lat.  18.  40.  S. 

Mlawa,  a  town  of  Poland,  45  miles 
N.  N.  E.  pf  Plock.    Population  1000. 

Mnakeb,  a  town  of  Yemen^  in  Arabia, 
12  miles  W.  of  Sana. 

Mo  A  IsT.E,  an  island  In  the  Eastern  seas, 
situated  off  the  eastern  extremity  of  Ti- 
mor, and  intersected  by  the  128th  degree  of 
E.  Long.  Lat.  8.  2().  S. 

MoAB,  a  town  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  the 
residence  of  an  independent  prince,  between 
Damor  and  Sana. 

MoAGEs,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Carribbean  sea^  at  the  entrance  of  the 
plf  of  Venezuela.  .  They  are  nine  in  num- 
ber, and  covered  with  trees. 

MoANESs,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Shetland.  Cong  1.  32.  W. 
Lat.  60.  44.  N. 

MoBBERLEY,  B  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Chester,  3  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Nether 
Enntsford.     Population  1152. 

Mobile,  a  town  of  North  America,  for« 
roerly  in  West  Florida,  now  the  capital  of 
Mobile  county,  in  the  Alabama  terri- 
tory. It  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  entrance  into 
Mobile  bay,  15  or  20  feet  above  the  tide- 
water, on  dry  and  solid  ground.  The  town 
is  of  an  oblong  figure,  and  regularly  laid 
ont.  It  contains  about  300  houses,  many 
of  them  of  brick,  and  well  built.  Towards 
the  lower  end  of  the  town  stands  Fort  Char- 
lotte, taken  by  general  Wilkinson  in  1812. 
It  is  a  regular  fortress,  with  commodious 
barracks.  The  approach  to  the  town  is  ren- 
dered difficult,  from  a  low  grassy  island  ly- 
ing opposite  to  it.  Though  Mobile  was 
among  the  first  places  established  by  the 
Frendi  after  their  arrival  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  it  remained  a  mere  military  post 
daring  the  existence  of  the  French  and  Spa- 
nish authority  in  Louisiana.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  United  States  in  1813, 
at  which  time  it  contained  about  100  bouses, 
mostly  mean  decaying  wooden  buildings  of 
one  story.  Since  the  year  1816,  the  popu- 
Ifttion  has  increased  rapidly,  and  commer- 
cial capital  has  accumulatect  with  a  rapidity 
tarpassing  calculation.  Warehouses  have 
been  established ;  and  the  foreign  trade  of 
the  town  is  fast  increasing.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  lumber,  pitch  and  tar, 
fur,  cotton,  beef  and  pork,  rice,  and  com. 
It  contains  a  lloman  Catholic  chtircli.  A 
Iteam  bust  is  now  plying  between  this  town 


and  St  Stephen's,  and  another  is  buildiii^ 
which  is  to  ply  between  Mobile  and  New 
Orleans,  through  Lake  Ponchartrain.  The 
approach  to  the  harbour,  for  vessels  drawing 
more  than  eight  feet  water,  is  circuitous 
and  difficult  50  miles  W.  by  N-  of  Pen- 
sacola,  lOW.S.W.  of  Blakeley ;  100  by 
land,  and  120  by  water,  S.  of  St  Stephens, 
and  1 70  £.  of  NeW  Orleans.  Long.  88. 21. 
W.  Lat  30.  40.  N. 

Mobile,  a  deep,  broad,  and  navigable 
river  of  North  America,  in  West  Florida, 
now  included'  in  that  territory  which  is 
called,  by  an  act  of  the  congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  territory  of  the  Missi»* 
sippi.  It  is  formed  by  the  united  streams 
of  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Alabama;  and 
it  falls  into  the  bay  of  the  same  name  in 
the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  entrance  into  which 
is  in  Lat  SO.  15.  N.  From  the  junction  of 
the  two  streams,  to  the  commencement  of  the 
bay,  it  is  about  45  miles  long;  and  the  bay 
being  30  miles  long,  the  distance  is  75  miles 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  confluenoe 
of  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Alabama.  The 
country,  from  the  town  of  Mobile  to  the 
junction  of  the  Tombigbee  and  the  Ala- 
bama, is  very  thinly  peopled ;  and  the  in- 
different quality  of  the  land  forbids  the^x** 
pectation  of  any  rapid  increase. 

Mobile,  Bay  op,  the  bay  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico  into  which  the  above  river  falls, 
of  which  the  average  width  is  about  13 
miles.  Opposite  its  mouth  is  Dauphin 
island,  extending  fh>m  east  to  west  abont 
seven  miles.  The  coasters  iVom  Lake  Pon- 
chartrain and  Bayou  St  John,  enter  the 
bay  through  the  strait  between  the  wesi 
end  of  the  island  and  the  main  land.  The 
water  in  this  pass  is  very  shoal,  and  is  in* 
capable  of  receiving  vessels  drawing  more 
than  five  feet  of  water.  Vessels  fVom  Pen« 
sacola,  the  West  Indies,  and  o|her  places, 
enter  the  bay  between  Dauphin  island  and 
Mobile  point,  or  the  extremity  of  the  main 
land  on  the  eastern  shore.  From  one  end 
of  the  bay  to  the  other,  tfa^  water  is  verj 
shallow  for  a  considerable  distance  fhnn  the 
shore.  The  bay  appears  well  adapted  to 
vessels  of  abeut  150  tons  burden.  Excel- 
lent fish  and  oysters  are  found  in  this  bay^ 
which  are  in  great  request  The  entrance 
is  in  Lat  SO.  15.  N. 

Mobile  Point,  the  south-easteni  pcnnt 
of  Mobile  bay. 

MoBJACK  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  eosst  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Chesapeake,  north  of  York 
river. 

MocAMBA,  a  river  of  Eastern  AfHce» 
which  falls  into  the  Indian  sea,  15  miles  S* 
of  Mosambique. 

MocAMoco,  a  town  of  the  sootb-wai 
ooast  of  Sumatra,  situated  on  the  norther* 
shore  of  the  soudl  riyer  Si  Lvggai^,  v)^ 
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Fori  Ann  is  situated  on  the  shore  opposite. 
The  bazar  consists  of  100  houses^  having 
the  sultanas  at  the  northern  end,  which  has 
nothing  to  distinguish  it^  except  being  lar- 
ger than  common  Malay  houses.  Ships 
furiving  here  must  wait  for  a  boat  from  the 
shore,  as  their  own  cannot  land  without 
great  danger,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy 
surf  which  beats  upon  tne  shore.  The  im- 
ports consist  chiefly  of  salt,  piece  goods, 
iron,  steel,  and  opium ;  the  exports  of  pro- 
visions, pep])er,  timber,  and  gold  dust.  An 
English  settlement  w^as  formed  here  in  1717. 
Long.  101.  10.  E.  Lat.  2.  31.. S. 
.  MoCAKA.  See  Mogara, 
MocARANGA.  See  Motapa. 
MocHA,  an  extensive  city  of  Yemen,  in 
Arabia,  the  principal  port  on  the  lied  sea, 
and  the  channel  through  which  almost  all 
the  intercourse  of  £urope  with  this  part  of 
(he  world  is  carried  on.  It  appears  that 
400  years  ago  Mocha  was  not  in  existence. 
It  was  visited  in  1513,  by  Alphonso  Albu- 
querque, but  does  Qot  appear  to  have  been 
tnen  a  place  of  much  consequence.  The 
^rst  account  of  any  attempt  to  open  a  trade 
wit)]  it,  was  in  1610,  by  the  British  expe- 
flitions  under  Sharpey  and  sir  Henry  Mid- 
fil^n  ;  but  the  latter  was  treacherously 
surprised,  and  made  prisoner,  with  a  num- 
ber of  his  men,  though,  having  obtained 
his  release,  he  afterwards  compelled  the 
government  to  aflhrd  redress  and  restitu- 
tion. Mocha  was  then,  what  it  bos  since 
continued,  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Red 
sea.  The  Dutch  were  the  first  who  esta- 
blished a  factory  there.  They  were  follow- 
ed in  1708  by  the  French,  and  soon  after 
!)y  the  Enclish.  This  last  people  had  near- 
y  monopolised  the  trade,  though  they  did 
:pot  carry  it  on  to  any  great  extent  till  1803, 
when  the  Americans^  aniniated  by  the  ac- 
tive genius  of  private  trade,  discovered  that 
large  profit!  might  be  made  by  exporting 
the  cofiee  of  Mocha.  This  circumstance 
kindled  some  emulation  in  the  company's 
broker,  who  extended  their  purchases,  and 
thereby  raised  the  price  of  the  article ;  but 
previous  at  least  to  the  late  opening  of  the 
trade,  the  Americans  continued  to  take  off 
much  the  largest  quantity. 

The  country  in  which  Mocha  is  situated 
is  the  most  dreary  that  can  well  be  cou- 
peived.  It  is  a  plain  bounded  by  moun- 
tains, and  consistmg  entirely  of  arid  sand, 
covered  with  a  saline  efHorescence.  Its 
dreariness  is  little  relieved  by  the  embrown- 
ed leaves  and  burnt  appearance  of  the  few 
vegetables  which  make  their  appearance 
i4pon  it.  Around  the  town,  indeed,  date 
frees  are  plentiful ;  but  their  stinted  growth 
^hews  the  poverty  of  the  soil  in  which  they 
<|)ring.  The  climate  is  intensely  hot,  in 
oo&se<^ueuce  of  the  south-east  wind^  which 


blows  for  eight  months  in  the  jtxt,  and 
has  passed  over  the  burning  sands  oC  Africa* 
For  the  other  four  months,  a  north-west 
wind  blows,  which  is  also  very  hot,  having 
passed  over  the  sands  of  Arabia.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  town  from  the  sea  is  hand« 
some,  having  idl  its  buildings  whitewashed, 
>and  three  minarets  of  considerable  height; 
while  the  dead  line  of  the  flat  roo&  wnidi 
are  employed  in  all  Mahometan  cities,  is 
broken  by  several  tombs,  which  form  hand- 
some structures.  The  pleasing  ideas,  how- 
ever, which  are  inspirwl  by  this  view,  arp 
quickly  banished  on  entering  the  place,  by 
the  filth  with  which  the  streets  and  open 
spaces  are  covered,  and  by  the  decayed  state 
of  many  of  the  habitations.  The  houses  aie 
built  of  unburn t  bricks,  with  little  lime; 
hence  constant  care  is  requisite  to  prevent 
the  introduction  of  moisture ;  and  if  s 
house  is  neglected,  it  speedily  becomes  a 
heap  of  rubbish,  the  bricks  readily  retunn 
ing  to  their  original  state  of  mud.  The  re- 
sidence of  the  Dola,  the  principal  edifice,  is 
large  and  lofty,  having  one  front  to  the 
sea,  and  another  to  a  square,  wliich  forms 
the  only  regular  place  in  the  town.  Another 
side  is  filled  up  by  the  ofificial  residence  of 
the  secretary  of  state,  and  hv  an  extensive 
serai  built  by  tlie  Turks,  while  they  were 
masters  of  Mocha.  The  best  houses  in  ge- 
neral are  those  facing  the  sea.  The  exter- 
nal appearance  of  these  edifices,  though  it 
cannot  be  called  elegant,  is  yet  tolerable, 
as  they  have  turretted  tops,  with  fiintastic 
ornaments  in  white  stucco.  The  windows 
are  mostly  small,  and  irregularly  placed, 
and  the  upper  apartments  have  usually  a 
range  of  circular  ones  formed  by  thin  strata 
of  a  transparent  stone  found  in  a  mountain 
near  Sana.  The  floors  and  roofs  are  made 
of  chunam,  though  the  former  are  very  un- 
even, which  is  not,  however,  felt  as  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience  by  people  who  use  neither 
chairs  nor  tables,  and  recline  constandy 
upon  cushions.  The  interior  of  the  houses 
is  ill  contrived,  the  passages  being  long  and 
narrow,  and  the  stair  cases  very  steep.  The 
.  lower  ranks  live  in  huts  of  wicker,  covered 
in  the  inside  with  mats,  and  sometimes  on 
the  outside  with  a  little  clay,  the  roof  being 
thatched.  It  is  odd,  that  these  habiutions 
sliould  be  crowded  in  the  most  inconvenient 
manner,  while  a  great  part  of  the  space 
within  the  walls  is  left  unoccupied. 

The  town  of  Mocha  is  not  supposed  by 
lord  Valentia  to  contain  more  than  5000 
inhabitants.  It  is  inclosed  by  a  wall 
extending  for  about  half  a  mile,  in  near- 
ly a  straight  line  facing  the  sea,  and 
afterwards  taking  a  circular  direction  in- 
land. Towards  ie  sea,  the  height  of  this 
wall  does  not  exceed  16  feet,  though  to- 
wards the  land  side  it  is  often  more  thofk 
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30.  It  is  too  thin  to  resist  A  cannon 
ball,  and  in  many  parts  evsn  to  bear  the 
firing  c£  the  cannon  placed  upon  it.  The 
forts  which  defend  it  towards  the  sea 
would  be  le?elled  to  the  ground  by  a  single 
broadside  from  an  Engush  man  of  war. 
The  only  purpose  served  by  those  walls  is 
to  exclude  the  Wahabees,  whose  only  mode 
of  reducing  a  town  is  to  storm  it  by  their 
cavalry,  against  which  even  these  fortifica- 
tions compose  a  sufficient  bulwark.  The 
garrison  consists  of  about  80  horse,  and  200 
musqueteers,  who  in  consequence  of  receiv- 
ing two  dollars  ^ay  in  the  month,  provide 
their  own  arms,  powder,  and  boll.  •  Their 
pride  is  placed  on  their  matchlocks,  which 
are  ffood,  and  ornamented  with  silver,  and 
in  their  crooked  dagger  or  jambea.  They 
are  tolerable  marksmen,  but  have  not  the 
least  vestige  of  discipline.  When  about  to 
•engage,  they  throw  themselves  into  syste- 
matic disorder;  thus  conceiving  that  the 
enemy  will  be  unable  to  single  out  any  in- 
dividual. 

Tbe  main  and  almost  sole  staple  of  Mo- 
jcha  is  oofiee,  of  which  this  part  of  Arabia 
was  the  original  country,  and  produces  it 
pf  an  excellence  which  is  still  unrivalled. 
It  is  a  small  tree  or  shrub,  which  rises  to 
theheightof  sixteen  or  eighteen  feet,  and 
has  leaves  about  five  inches  long  and  two 
broad.  The  only  valuable  part  is  the  fruit, 
whidh  grows  in  dusters,  resembles  a  cherry, 
and  is  gathered  when  of  a  deep  red.  Cofiee 
isaaid  to  have  been  known  in  Ethiopia  at  a 
very  early  period,  but  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Arabia  only  about  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Not  long  after, 
its  use  was  introduced  into  Damascus, 
Aleppo,  and  other  great  cities.  It  did  not 
become  known,  however,  in  France  and 
England,  till  about  the  middle  of  the 
serenteoith  century.  The  first  coffee  house 
was  opened  in  llondon  in  165S.  The 
eooswnptlon  soon  became  extensive;  but 
the  sale  of  that  of  Mocha  was  greatly 
injured  by  the  rivalship  of  the  West  In- 
dies, which  produced  it,  of  inferior  qua- 
lity, indeed,  but  at  a  cheaper  rate,  rre- 
Tioualy  to  1803,  nearly  the  whole  quantity 
was  conveyed  from  Mocha  to  Jidda,  from 
whence  it  was  conveyed  to  Alexandria  and 
Constantinople,  and  either  consumed  in  the 
Turkish  empire,  or  transmitted  to  the 
western  countries  of  Europe.  The  quantity 
then  sent  to  Jidda  is  estimated  by  lord  Va- 
lentia  at  16,000  bales  of  305lbs.  each, 
making  4,880,0O0lbs.  In  1803,  as  already 
observed,  the  Americans  began  to  export 
^ee  on  a  great  scale,  and  the  competition 
of  the  English  soon  raised  the  price  from 
36  or  40  to  50  dollars  per  bale.  In  the  fol- 
lowing years,  8000  bales  were  exported  by 
^  ^ericans,  an4  2000  by  the  British. 
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The  former  are  calculated  to  delivesr  ie  fai 
their  own  oounti-y  at  L.6  18s.  Dd.  per  cwt. 
while  tbe  India  company  could  not  deliver 
it  in  England  at  leas  than  L.10  8s.  8d.  This 
high  rate  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  circuitous  * 
route  by  Bombay, and  to  some  other  expences 
which  are  avoid^  or  reduced  by  tbe  private 
traders.  There  seems  noUiing  to  prevent 
it,  on  the  trade  being  laid  open,  from  bdn^j; 
imported  by  British  merchants  into  Britain 
as  cheaply  as  by  the  Americans  into  Ame«» 
rica.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any 
extensive  profit  can  thus  be  expected,  since 
the  articles  can  be  brought  at  nearly  the 
same  rate  by  tlie  old  route  of  Alexandria  ; 
consequently  they  can  be  sold  still  ch»per 
to  the  ports  on  the  Mediterranean.  The' 
distance  is  here  so  much  smaller  as  to  com^ 
pensate  for  the  disadvantage  of  a  partial 
land  carriage. 

At  Mocha  are  also  sold  a  certain  quantity 
of  gum  arable,  m3nTh,  and  frankinomse, 
which  are  brought  from  the  opposite  eoast 
of  Berbera  in  Africa ;  but  Aden  is  so  mnclt 
more  advantageously  situated  for  this  trader 
as  to  attract  the  greater  part  of  it.  Other 
articles  are  balm  of  Gilead  or  of  Mecca,  & 
resinous  juice  much  used  in  the  east  as  a 
cosmetic;  senna  to  the  average  amount  of 
30,000  cwt.  at  8d.  to  Is.  pex  cwt;  sharks* 
fins,  rhinoceros'  horns  and  hides,  acacia  andt 
civet  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  The  im-« 
ports  from  Bombay,  chiefly  in  grain  and 
piece  goods,  are  of  very  considerable  amount. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  value 
from  1802  to  1806  inclusive,  in  sicca  ru-. 
pees: — 

180S,    .    .   20,82,531 

1803,  .    .   16,17,650 

1804,  .    .   21,07,010 

1805,  .    .   17,68,339 

1806,  .    •   I5,f4,452 


Total,  91,49,982 

or  about  L.91 4,998  sterling.    The  retards 
are  made  almost  entirely  in  treasure. 

The  trade  of  Mocha  is  carried  on  by 
about  two  hundred  and  fifty  Banians  or 
Gentoo  merchants,  who  are  subject  to  so 
great  oppression,  that  they  do  not  even  ven- 
ture to  bring  their  families  thither.  The 
profits,  however,  are  so  great  as  to  induce 
them  to  remain ;  and  it  is  considered  mu(^ 
more  eligible  to  treat  with  them  than  witl^ 
the  Moors  or  Turks.  The  English  pay  a 
duty  of  three  per  cent  hut  other  foreigners 
«f  five.  A  three-masted  vessel,  also,  mus^ 
pay,  on  its  arrival,  dues  to  the  amoimt  of' 
384  dolUrs.  Those  with  two  masts  pay 
only  a  half.  These  are  not  paid,  however, 
unless  something  be  sold.  Presents  ar^ 
also  necessary  for  permission  to  land  and^ 
take  in  water.  Long.  43.  20.  £).  I^t.  13* 
20.  N, 
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MoCHAy  an  island  on  the  ooart  of  Chili, 
which  is  more  than  60  miles  in  circumfer« 
cnce.  It  is  not  inhabited ;  but  is  very  fer- 
tile, and  was  formerly  settled  by  some  Spa- 

*  niards.  At  present  it  is  frequented  by  the 
whalers  from  the  Unit«l  States  anrj  Eng- 
land, who  begin  fishing  here,  as  it  is  well 
supplied  with  wild  bogs.    Lat.  38.  40.  S. 

MocHAy  a  river  of  I'em,  in  the  province 
of  Truxillo,  which  enters  the  Pacific  ocean, 
within  a  league's  distance  of  the  city  of 
Truxillo.     Ljt.  8.  10.  S. 

MocHAN  HoTUN,  a  town  of  Corea,  600 
miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Pekin. 

MocHicAucHi,  or  MocincAHtJi,  a  settle- 
,  ment  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Cinaloa, 

*  sitnated  on  the  shore  of  the  river  Fuerte. 

Much  RUM,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Wigtonshire,  10  miles  long,  and  about  5 
broad.    Population  13i5. 

MocHTRELL,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in 
Montgomeryshire,  9  miles  from  Mont- 
gomery.   Population  ilO. 

MocKERN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  small  river  Ehle,  18  miles  £.  of 
Magdeburg.    Population  1200. 

MocKjACK  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Virginia,  in  the  Chesapeake.  Long.  76.  S3. 
W.    Lat.37.  «4.N. 

Moca  WAN  PORK,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
situated  principally  between  the  27  th  and 
9Sih  degrees  of  northern  latitude,  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Bettiah  and 
Tirhoot,  in  Bahar.  It  is  a  fertile  valley, 
and  produces  a  great  quantity  of  rice.  It 
was  till  very  recently  an  independent  state, 
but  about  30  years  ago,  was  conquereil  by 
the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  and  its  chief  compelled 
to  take  refuge  in  the  British  territories. 

MocKWANPORE,  the  capital  of  the  above 
mentioned  district.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill, 
and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with  round 
towers  at  the  angles.  In  the  year  1762, 
Cossim  Aly,  the  nabob  of  Bengal,  sent  a 
detachment  against  this  place,  but  did  not 
succeed  in  taking  it.  When  the  Chinese 
invaded  Nepaul  in  179^,  the  regent  and 
several  other  chiefs  sent  their  most  valu- 
able proiierty  to  this  fortress;  but  luckily 
for  them,  the  Chinese  did  not  come  near  it. 
Long.  85   18.  £.   Lat.  27.  28.  N. 

Moco,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  which 
flows  from  the  mountains  of  Bogota,  and 
enters  the  Orinoco. 

MocoA,  a  large  and  extensive  province  of ' 
Quito,  boumied  north  by  the  province  of 
Popayan,  west  by  that  of  Pdsto,  south  by 
the  province  of  Sucumbios,  and  east  by  the 
mountains.  The  capital,  which  is  now  de- 
stroyed, was  of  the  same  name.  Lat.  1. 
32.  N. 

MocoBT,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moxos,  which  flows  into  the  Ma- 
more^  i|»  Lat.  14.  53.  S» 


Moeoi»AHe,  a  small  island  near  the 
south-east  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.  Lo^g.  61. 
80.  W.  Lat.  45.  4.  N. 

MocoMoco,  or  Little  Oaiiroco,  t 
river  of  South  America,  which  runt  into 
the  Atlantic,  to  the  south  of  Orinoco. 

MocoRiTO,  an  inconsiderable  missionary 
settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  ef 
Cinaloa. 

MoDAiN,  UL,  a  village  of  Irak  Anbi, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Euphrates.  It 
occupies  the  site  formerly  covered  bj 
Seleucia  and  Ctesiphon,  the  proud  capitafi 
of  Syria,  and  afterwards  ^f  Persia.  The 
name  signifies  "  the  cities."  Althoagh  it 
sufiVred  in  the  wars  between  the  Roman  acd 
Persian  empires,  its  greatness  continued  dU 
the  year  637,  when  it  was  taken  and  saiked 
by  Said,  the  Saracen  lieutenant  of  Omar. 
Little  now  remains  except  part  of  the 
palace  of  Chosroes,  called  Tauk  Kesri, 
which  is  seen  from  afar  on  the  plain,  pre- 
senting a  front  of  300  feet  in  length,  by 
160  in  depth,  having  an  immense  vaalted 
hall  in  its  centre.  The  city  walls,  which 
appear  to  have  been  of  very  great  thickness, 
mav  also  be  traced  to  a  considerable  disuaee 
on  both  banks  of  the  river.  90  miles.&E. 
of  Bagdad. 

MoDANE,  a  town  or  village  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  Savoy.  Population 
1000.  Its  situation  is  3700  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  15  miles  £.  by  S.  of  St 
Jean  de  Maorienne. 

Mod  AN  I A,'^  town  of  Asia  Minor,  situat- 
ed on  a  gulf  of  the  same  name,  connected 
with  the  sea  of  Marmora.  It  was  aneieot^ 
ly  called  Myrlea  and  Apamea,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  visible,  at  the  distance  of 
half  a  mile.  It  is  an  old  dirty  town,  boiH 
chiefly  of  wood,  and  inhabited  by  Greek 
mariners.  The  gulf,  >to  this  height,  if 
navigable  for  ships  of  burden.  15  iniks 
N.  W.  of  Bursa. 

MoDBURY,  a  market  town  of  En^tnd, 
in  Devonshire.  It  consists  of  four  streets, 
crossing  at  right  angles  in  the  market  place. 
The  church  is  a  spacious  and  handsome 
building,  and  there  are  in  the  town  two 
dissenting  meeting-houses.  The  iftbabit* 
ants  are  mostly  employed  in  the  woollen, 
plush,  and  hat  manufactures.  The  wool- 
len  trade  was  formerly  much  more  extendTe 
than  at  present.  The  yarta  market  has  also 
been  for  many  years  discontinued.  Mod- 
bury  was  formerly  a  borough,  and  sent 
members  to  parliament,  but  was  exempted 
on  petition,  being  unable  to  pay  its  represen* 
tatives.  Population  1890.  14  miles  £. 
of  Plymouth,  and  207  W.  byS.  of  London. 
Long.  :t.  62,  W.  Lat.  50.  51.  N. 

MoDBNA,  a  duchy  in  the  north  of  Itdy, 
situated  between  the  Po  on  the  north,  and 
the  Appennines  on  the  sonth,  and  extendxiv 
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1 9. 54.  to  II.  90.  of  E.  Ixmg.  and  from 
44.  «.  to  44.  55.  of  N.  Lat.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  etat  hj  the  States  of  the  Church, 
and  on  the  west  by  Parma.  It  is  an  inland 
trsefc  of  country,  84  miles  in  length,  with 
a  medium  breadth  of  «5.  The  territory  of 
Modena,  properly  speaking,  consists  only 
of  the  six  districU  of  Modena,  Reg^o, 
MiraDdoia,  Correggio,  Carpi,  and  Navel- 
lara;  but  as  the  principality  of  Massa  and 
Carrara  will  revert,  on  the  death  of  its 
present  sovereign,  to  the  bouse  of  Modena, 
It  is  commonly  reckoned  among  the  posses- 
sions of  the  latter. 

The  extent  and  population  of  the  states 
of  Modena  proper,  consisting  of  the  six  pro- 
finces  above  mentionetl,  is  1740  square 
miles,  with  382,000  inhabitants  J  Massaand 
Cirrara,  is  3SJ0  square  miles,  with  38,000 
inhabitants.  Total,  S060  square  miles,  and 
370,000  inhabitanu.  The  principal  towns 
are  Modena  (the  capital),  with  «0,000  in- 
habitants ;  Reggio,  13,300 ;  Massa,  10,000  ; 
Mirandola,  8'200;  Novellara,' 4100 ;  Cor- 
tefflio,  3300. 

The  surface  of  this  country  presents  the 
appeiiranee  of  a  gently  undulating  plain, 
rtm%  sometimes  into  elevations  of  consider- 
able height,  but  hardly  entitled  to  the 
iiunt  of  mountainous,  except  in  the  southern 
prorinces,  where  it  is  traversed  by  branches 
of  the  Appennines.  Its  principal  rivers  are 
the  Crostolo,  the  Panaro,  and  the  Secchia. 
A  number  of  small  streams  and  rivulets, 
descending  from  the  Appennines,  afibrd 
•nSeient  moisture  for  vegetation :  all  flow 
into  one  common  receptacle,  the  Po.  The 
soeoery  is  always  varied,  and  oiYen  pic- 
turesque. The  climate,  like  that  of  the 
torroonding  countries,  is  mild  and  pleasant; 
the  soil  is  rich  and  fruitfiil,  except  in  the 
devated  districts.  The  products  are  com, 
wme,  fruit,  olives,  mulberry-trees,  hemp, 
&c  Wine  and  fruit  are  abundant,  but  the 
Entity  of  com  raised  is  not  equal  to  the 
consumption.  The  pasturage  is  gocKl,  and 
<4de  are  reared  in  numbers.  Bees  likewise 
'orm  an*  object  of  attention ;  but  the  chief 
article,  both  of  culture  and  manufacture. 
Is  silk.  The  other  manufactures  are  on  a 
BmaU  scale;  they  consist  of  canvas,  leather, 
ptper,  and  glass.  The  mineral  products  of 
the  country  are  considerable.  Carrara  af- 
fords the  b«st  marble  of  Italy ;  and  a  kind 
of  mineral  oil  (Olio  di  Fossa),  is  found  in 
▼irioas  subterraneous  cavities.  Amber  and 
petroleum  are  likewise  found.  The  inlia- 
•itonts  are  Catholics. 

This  duchy,  though  small,  forms  an  in- 
dependent state,  possessed,  in  full  sove- 
tognty,  by  a  lateral  branch  of  the  house  of 
Aostria,  the  archduke  Francis  of  Este. 
The  revenue  is  computed  at  L.  140,000 
fterlng;  the  troops  at  15Q0  men.     The 


house  of  Este  is  descended  originally  firom 
a  Saxon  family,  but  takes  its  name  from  • 
small  town  in  the  Paduan,  which  they 
formerly  possessed.  The  family  is  one  of  * 
the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  In  1796,  the 
duke  of  Modena  was  expelled  from  his  do« 
minions  by  the  French,  and  soon  after  re- 
signed his  claims  in  favour  of  his  son-in- 
law,  the  orchduke  Ferdinand  of  Austria. 
At  the  peace  of  Campo  Forraio,  the  Mo* 
dcnese  possessions  were  incorporated  with 
the  Cisalpine  republic,  and  the  archduke  re- 
ceived as  an  indemnity,  the  Brisgall  and 
Ortenall,  in  Suabia.  In  1814,  the  congress 
of  Vienna  restored  to  his  son,  the  archduke 
Francis  of  Este,  the  territory  of  Modena, 
with  the  limito  which  it  had  before  the 
peace  of  Campo  Formio,  and  gave  to  his 
mother,  the  archduchess  Maria  Beatrix,  the 
duchy  of  Mossa  and  principality  of  Car* 
rara ;  both  to  revert,  on  the  death  of  the 
archduchess,  to  her  son. 

MoDEKA,  a  large  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain, 
between  the  rivers  Panaro  and  Secchia ;  and  • 
an  uncommon  freshness  of  vegetation  is 
caused  all  around,  by  a  multitude  of  springs 
and  brooks  which  issue  in  various  direc* 
tions,  and  unite  in  one  common  channel 
below  the  town.  Modena  has  a  citadel, 
and  is  surrounded  with  ramparts,  which^ 
however,  conduce  less  to  its  strength  than 
to  the  beauty  of  its  aspect.  Its  houses  are 
well  built ;  its  streets  clean  and  regular.  The 
Strada  Maestra  is  the  finest  in  the  town  ; 
but  almost  all  the  streets  are  bordered  with 
arcades,  under  which  the  foot  passengers 
walk.  The  population  is  about  20,000. 
The  finest  public  building  in  Modena  is  the 
ducal  palace,  situated  in  a  lai^e  square; 
the  style  of  its  architecture  is  dignified ; 
but  the  valuable  gallery  of  paintings  that 
decorated  the  interior,  was  purchased  by 
the  elector  of  Saxony,  in  1 74(5,  and  remov- 
ed to  Dresden.  The  cathedral  is  a  meoa 
building  in  the  Gothic  style,  remarkable 
for  nothing  but  its  marble  tower,  said 
to  be  one  of  the  highest  in  Italy.  The 
other  churches  of  the  town  claim  little 
attention,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  St 
Vicenzo  and  St  Agoetino.  There  is  here  a 
college,  the  buildings  of  which  are  spacious 
and  handsome.  The  library  contains  about 
80,000  volumes,  among  which  are  many 
rare  editions  of  the  15th  century,  and  some 
valuable  manuscripts.  The  other  objects  a£ 
interest  are  the  hospitals,  the  citadel,  the 
theatre,  and  some  good  scientific  collections. 
The  traveller  finds  here  better  inns  than  in 
most  other  places  in  ltaly>  as  well  as  Baths 
aTid  other  conveniences  of  large  towns. 
The  trade  of  Modena  is  not  considerable : 
•Uk  was  fonnerly  the  chief  object  of  mani^ 
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ftctare,  bat  that  bnneh  has  now  greatly 
declined ;  and  kenip^  woollens,  leather^  and 
glass,  have,  to  a  certain  degree,  taken  its 
place.  This  town  sufiered  considerably  in 
1796,  from  its  occupation  by  French  troops. 
t»  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Bologna,  and  30 
£.  8.  £.  of  Parma.  Long.  11.  IS.  30.  £. 
Lat.  44.  34.  8.  N. 

Mod £&  and  DAucHTsaa  Islands,,  a 
long  island,  two  leagues  east  by  south  of 
the  Father,  or  Vaader  island,  with  two 
small  ones,  so  called,  near  Caytnne,  on  the 
east  coast  of  South  America,  not  far  from 
the  Constables,  and  in  aboat  Lat  5.  N. 
Long.  62.  W. 

ACoDEaN,  MoDOR,  or  Modba,  a  town 
of  the  west  of  Hungary,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Carpathian  mountains.  It  carries  on  wool- 
len manufactures.  In  171^9  and  IROO,  it 
aufiered  severely  irora  fire.  14  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Presburg. 

MoDiBoo,  a  town  of  Banibarra,  in  AfHca, 
near  the  Niger.    66  miles  N.  £.  of  Sego. 

MoDiCA,  Con  r  A  DO  di,  a  district  in  the 
south-east  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto, 
erected  into  a  county  in  the  Utli  century, 
by  Ruggiero,  or  Roger  of  Normandy,  who 
endowed  it  with  various  privileges;  the 
ehief  of  which  was  its  having  an  independ- 
ent court  of  justice.  Its  population  in  con- 
sequence increased  rapidly.  Though  only 
about  30  miles  in  length,  and  1-0  in  medium 
breadth,  it  contains  six  towns,  whose  joint 
population  exceeds  80,000. 

MoDicA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di 
Noto.  the  capit^il  of  the  county  or  district 
of  Modica.  It  is  situated  near  the  river 
Sdeli,  in  a  narrow  and  steep  valley,-  sur- 
rounded by  magnificent  scenery.  It  has  no 
public  buildings  of  consequence,  and  is 
nrely  visited  by  travellers.  The  inhabit- 
jsnts  are  employed  partly  as  mechanics,  and 
partly  in  domestic  manufactures ;  but  in  a 
(Considerable  d^;ree,  likewise,  in  agriculture. 
The  ehvirons  produce  com,  wine,  oil,  and 
It  great  variety  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  and  almonds.  Population  23,500. 
30  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Syracuse,  and  45 
0. 8.  W.  of  Catania.  Long.  14. 43.  £.  Lat. 
36.  51.  N. 

MoDiGUANA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tus- 
cany, district  of  Florence,  on  the  Marze- 
no.  Population  2200.  40  miles  N.  £.  of 
Florence. 

MoDiN,  a  village  of  Palestine,  where  Ju- 
lias Maccabeus  obtained  a  signal  victory 
pver  Antiochus  Eupator,  and  where  the 
^accabees  were  afterwords  interred.  14 
poilesE.  S.£.  of  JaftU. 

MoDON  or  MoTuoNE,  the  ancient  Me* 
fhone,  a  seaport  of  Greece,  in  the  south- 
ivest  part  of  the  Morea.  It  is  built  at  the 
foot  of  a  mountain,  on  a  small  point  of  land 
j^jjepting  into  the  aea.   The  harbour  ia  se- 


cure, but  not  large ;  and  vesads  frequea^ 
anchor  at  the  opposite  island  of  Sapienai,  di 
ancient  Sphacieria.  The  town  is  the  rai 
denoe  of  a  bey  and  the  see  of  a  Gteck  btsbBl 
Though  ill  built,  and  though  the  Tq£ 
ish  part  of  it  is  fidling  to  decay,  it  will  d 
ways  be  of  commercial  importance,  on  « 
count  of  its  roadstead,  and  the  vicinitj  t 
the  gulf  of  Corott.  It  suffered  considail^ 
on  the  unsuccessful  invasion  of  the  Bai 
sians  in  1770.  15  miles  W.  8.  W.  of  Ci 
ron,  and  55  S.  W.  of  Tripolisza. 

MoDuoNo,  a  town  of  Najdes,  in  the  [wi 
vince  of  Bari.  Population  4600.  15  inil 
8.  W.  ofBarL 

MoELLAVALLE,  a  Small  distnctof  Ccj 
Ion,  situated  on  the  north-east  side  of  tt 
island. 

MosK,  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  4 
Baltic,  separated  fVom  the  north-east  cm 
of  the  island  of  Fakter,  and  the  aoudi  ef 
of  the  island  of  Zealand,  by  a  narrow  stnl 
Its  area  is  about  90  square  mOes;  its  poyf 
lation  7000.  It  is  comprised  in  the  biahof 
ric  of  Zealand,  and  containa  a  amall  to« 
called  Stege. 

MoEN,  a  small  ialand  of  European  R 
ata,  in  the  Baltic,  on  the  coast  of  lAra 
near  the  idand  of  Oesel. 

MoEY,  a  small  ialand  in  the  Eastern  sc 
Long.  132.  50.  £.  Lat.  5.  30.  S. 

MoEz,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  aita 
ed  on  the  canal  of  that  name;,  befweni  1 
Nile  and  Lake  Menzaleh. 

<MoFFAT,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Dot 
fries-shire,  15  miles  in  length,  and  »| 
breadth.    Population  19B4. 


Moffat,  a  small  well  bnflt  town, 
celebrated  watering  plsce  of  Scotland, 
the  county  of  Dumfries,  aituate  on  a  ria 
ground,  at  Uie  head  of  a  plain  or  viUey,  i 
tending  upwards  of  20  miles   along  1 
banks  of  the  Annan,  which  mna  on  I 
west  of  the  village.    It  ia  encomnaiaed 
all  sides,  except  the  south,  by  hills  of  d 
ferent  heights.    The  principal,  or  nth 
the  only  street,  is  spacious,  with  two  ga 
inns  and  lodging-houses,  which  are  let 
invalids  during  the  summer.    The  drait 
is  a  handsome  building,  surrounded  iril 
trees,  which  produce  a  good  eftct.    Tl 
scenery  arouna  the  village  is  delightful,  all 
the  salubrity  of  the  air  renders  it  an  excel 
lent  place  of  summer  retirement  for  inva* 
lids.    Moffat  has  been  long  celebrated  fbr 
its  mineral  waters.  These  are  of  two  kinds, 
sulphureous  and  chalybeate.    These  mine- 
rals are  much  resorUxl  to,  and  art  femoui 
for  their  cures   in  scrophulous,  herpetic, 
and    rheumatic  affections.     Vestiges  of  < 
Roman  military  road,  and  of  several  sta^r 
tions,  are  visible  near  the  town  ;  and,  three 
miles  south-east,  there  are  traces  of  to  en- 
campment auppoied  to  bt  British.    Thcti 
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k  « moat  of  a  oooical  form,  widi  a  deep 
ditch  TOfmd  it,  near  the  road  that  leads 
from  Moffiu  to  the  well;  and  another 
RDaUer  moat  at  tho  distance  of  a  few  hun- 
dr^  vaids  westward.  On  the  summit  of 
Hartfel,  north  of  the  town,  there  is  an  ex- 
toisivepbdn,  from  which  the  profipect  is 
immense.  Most  of  the  hills  in  that  neigh« 
boarhood  are  high  and  verdant ;  and  some 
of  them  are  broken  with  rocks.  21  miles 
N.  £.  fkom  Damfiries^  and  50  S.  from  £din« 
biiTgfa. 

MooAM,  an  extensive  plain  of  Northern 
Penia»  between  the  town  of  Ardebii  and 
the  month  of  the  Knr.  It  has  a  very  rich 
eoil,  covered  with  luxuriant  pastures,  which 
bare  made  it  be  selected  as  a  place  of  en- 
cnapment  by  the  greatest  conquerors. 
Among  these  are  mentioned  Pompey,  the 
emperor  Heraclius,  Timur,  and  Nadir 
Skih.  It  isy  however,  infested,  and  in  some 
,  pisees  rendered  impassable,  by  tlie  multi- 
tude of  venomous  serpents. 

MooASA,  a  watering  place  in  the  desert 
of  Ljbia,  on  the  csiravan  route  from  Cairo 
taSiwsb,  90  miles  W,  of  Cttiro. 

MooGLiNcsN,  a  village  of  Germany,  in 
Wirtemberg,  a  miles  £.  of  Gemnnd.  Po- 
pulation 1400. 

Haoiuiai,  a  settlement  of  Brasil,  in  the 
t  of  St  Paul,  35  mUcs  £.  of  St 


MoGLA,  or  MuLLA,  a  town  of  Anatolia, 
ia  Astatic  Turkey,  the  residence  of  a  sangiac. 

MoGVANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Temidi  Lavoro,  with  3800  inhabitants. 

MoaoDoa,  a  considerable  seaport  of  the 
mipire  of  Morocco,  situated  on  the  Atlan- 
tic Though  known  in  Europe  under  this 
imae,  it  is  commonly  called  by  the  natives 
Swntb.  It  was  founded  in  1760,  by  the 
cniperor  Seedy  Mahommed,  who  spared  no 
cffivts  to  make  it  the  principal  seat  of  com- 
ivroe  in  the  empire.  He  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  wall  with  his  own  hands,  gave 
^merchants  ground  to  build  upon,  and 
"wed  them  to  export  produce  free  of  du- 
^*  Accordingly,  most  of  the  commerco 
wtween  £urope  and  the  empire  of  Moroc- 
«>  is  now  carried  on  through  Mogodor. 
The  place  is  built  on  a  low  fiat  desert  of 
"^nnnulating  sand,  which  separates  it  from 
tne  caltlTated  country,  and  on  which  it  is 
napoasible  to  raise  fruits  or  vegetables  suf- 
"ocat  for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitanu. 
Thae  rappties  must  therefore  be  brought 
™i  gardens  at  the  dismnce  of  from  four  to 
^venules.  > Cattle  and  poultry  are  also 
"'oo^t  from  the  other  side  of  a  range  of 
jn^^y  hills;  and  even  fresh  water  cannot 
»»  procured  at  a  smaller  distance  than  a 
™  and  a  half.  Mogodor  has  a  very  beau- 
™1  appearance  from  the  sea,  the  houses 
°^g  ftll  of  stone,  and  white  ;  but,  as  usual 


in  Mshbmetan  towns,  the  internal  apfiear* 
ance  by  no  means  corresponds,  the  streets; 
being  narrow  and  dirty^ and  the  housoipre-i 
senting  chiefly  a  mass  of  dead  wall.  Those 
of  the  foreign  merchants,  however,  are 
more  spacious,  having  from  eight  to  twelve 
rooms  on  a  floor,  opening  into  a  gallery 
which  surrounds  the  house  on  the  inside^ 
and  incloses  an  interior  space,  which  ia 
used  as  a  warehouse;  The  roofr  are  flat» 
and  formed  of  a  composition  of  lime  and 
smaU  stones>  which,  if  properly  attended 
to,  will  remain  for  years  without  admitting 
the  rain.  These  terraces  serve  as  a  walk  in  the 
evening,  and  are  preferable  to  the  walks 
about  tne  place,  which  present  nothing  but 
barren  sands  drifting  with  the  wind.  There 
are  two  towns,  one  of  which  may  more  pro- 
perly be  called  a  citadel,  containing  the  cus- 
tom-bouse, treasury,  the  residence  of  the  Al-. 
kaid,  and  the  houses  of  the  foreign  mer* 
chants.  The  Jews  who  are  not  foreisn 
merchants  are  obliged  to.  reside  in  the 
outer  town,  which  is  also  walled  in  and 
fortified.  The  harbour  is  formed  by  an 
island  to  the-  south  of  Mogodor,  about 
two  miles  in  circumference;  but  as  the 
water  at  ebb-tide  is  only  10  or  13  feet 
deep,  ships  of  great  burden  roust  anchor 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  west  of  what 
is  called  the  Long  Battery.  This  battery 
extends  along  the  west  sidie  of  the  town,  to- 
wards the  sea,  and  was  constructed  by  a 
Genoese,  but  is  more  remarkable  for  beauty 
than  strength.  Within  the  harbour,  at 
the  landing  place,  are  liwo  long  batteries, 
mounted  with  very  handsome  eighteen- 
pounders,  which  were  presented  to  the 
emperor  Seedy  Mahommed,  by  the  Dutch 
goveiyiment.  The  town  is  defended  on 
the  land  side  by  a  battery  of  considerable 
force,  sufficient  to  keep  the  Arabs  in  check. 
The  imports  into  Mogodor  in  1804,  are 
estimated  by  Mr  Jackson  at  L.  15 1,450. 
They  consisted  chiefly  of  sugar,  spices, 
iron,  tin,  lead,  copper,  woollens,  linens, 
raw  silk,  gums,  iuirdware,  glass,  beads, 
toys,  and  a  variety  of  minor  articles,  with 
99,000  Mekican  dollars,  '("he  exports  were 
almonds,  sweet  and  bitter;  gums.  Barbery, 
Soudan,  and  Sandrac ;  bees  wax,  goat  skins, . 
oil  of  olives,  cow  and  calf  skins,  sheep's 
wool,  ostrich  feathers,  pomegranate  peds,. 
and  dates.  The  amount  is  reckoned  at 
L.127,679  sterling.  The  ports  with  which 
Mogodor  chiefly  communicates  are  Lon- 
don, Amsterdam,  Leghorn,  Lisbon,  Cadiz, 
and  Tenerifle.  The  population  is  estima- 
ted by  Mr  Jackson  at  10,000.  Long.  9. 20. 
W.    Lat.  31.  50.  N. 

MoGOLiSTAN.    See  Mongoficu 
MoGONTUESKoi,    a   Village   of    Asiatic 
Russia,  <in  the  government  of   Irkoutsk, 
near  the  frontier  of  Chinese  Tartary. 
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Mo€00>  a  seaport  of  Laristaiiy  in  Fersia* 
It  has  one  of  the  most  secure  roadsteads  in 
the  gulf,  formed  by  Cape  Bostana  on  the 
east,  and  a  point  called  Certes  on  the  west. 
It  IS  of  a  good  depth,  and  so  extensive^  as 
to  be  capable  of  holding  the  lai^est  fleets. 
80  miles  8.  of  Lar. 

MoGUER,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Seville,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tin  to. 
Population  5000.  51  miles  W,  of  Seville. 
Long.  6.  58.  W.  Lat.  37.  12.  N. 

MoHACs^  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Baranya, 
near  the  Danube.  It  is  inhabited  by  a 
mixture  of  Hungarians,  Germans,  and  Ras- 
cians^  and  has  a  Catholic,  a  Calvinist,  and 
a  Greek  church.  Population  iOOO.  56 
miles  W.  of  Segedin,  and  21  £.  of  Funf- 
kirchen.  Long.  18.  II.  46.  £.  Lat.  45.  59. 
S9.  N.       . 

MoHAPAN,  AL,  a  village  of  Hedsjas,  in 
Arabia,  80  miles  £.  of  Madian. 

MoHAUK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Oude,  and  district  of  Lucknow.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Sye  river,  on  the  road  between  Cawn- 
pore  and  Lucknow.  A  portion  of  the  land 
in  its  vicinity  was  assigned  by  the  nabob 
Assuf  ad  Dnwleh,  as  a  jagier  to  his 
jester  or  bufibon.  Long.  81.  E.  Lat.  26. 
50.  N. 

MoRAt^K,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  York,  which  rises  about  40  miles 
to  the  east  of  Lnkc  Ontario,  and,  after  a 
course  of  1 17  miles,  flows  into  the  Hudson 
by  tliree  mouths,  about  10  miles  north  of 
Albany,  between  Waterford  and  Troy.  It 
is  connected  with  Wood  creek  by  a  canal 
1^  mile  long.  There  ere  also  canals  at 
Gemian  Flats  and  Herkimer.  A  boat  na- 
vigation has  been  opened  for  several  years 
from  Schenectady  through  the  Mohawk, 
Wood  creek,  Oneida  lake,  and  Oswego 
river,  to  the  Lake  Ontario.  This  river, 
about  two  miles  west  of  the  Hudson,  has 
remarkable  falls,  called  Cahoes,  or  Cuhoes. 
The  river  just  above  the  falls,  is  between 
SOO  and  400  feet  wide,  and  descends  at  high 
water  in  one  sh^t  near  70  fepi.  About 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  below,  a  bridge  is 
erected  across  the  river,  from  which  there 
is  a  most  sublime  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
catarsct. 

Mohawk,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Delaware  county.  New  York,  which 
unites  witli  the  Popachton,  and  forms  the 
Delaware. 

Mohawk,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Hampshhre>  which  runs  west  into 
the  Connecticut,  in  Colebrook. 

Mohegan,  an  Indian  village  of  the  Uni« 
ted  States,  in  New  London  county,  Con- 
necticut, where  are  the  remains  of  the  Mo- 
hegan  tribe. 


Momccov.  the  nortfaeni  bnmch  of  ife 
river  Muskingum,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

MoHiccoNS,  Indians  of  North  Amerie^ 
living  between  the  fivers  Scioto  and  Hoi* 
kingum. 

M OHiLcr,  an  extensive  govenraieBt  tf 
province  of  the  west  of  European  Rasst, 
to  the  east  of  the  government  of  Mioik, 
lying  between  28.  50.  and  32.  40.  of  E. 
Long,  and  53.  5.  and  55.  10.  of  N.  Ut. 
Its  area  is  18,500  square  miles ;  itspopiiU* 
tion  is  computed  at  about  800,000,  of  whom 
the  majority  are  Poles,  and  the  remainder 
Russians :  here  is  likewise  a  number 
of  Jews.  It  ibrros  part  of  the  grest  level 
track  of  Russia,  and  has  an  imraense  ex- 
ten  t  of  forests,  and,  in  many  places,  msrsheik 
These,  however,  contain  iron  ore,  wkidi 
might,  it  is  said,  be  smelted  and  turned  fa 
good  account.  The  soil  in  the  other  gnmndf 
is  in  general  fertile,  and  produces  in  aboD* 
dance  rye,  barley,  oats,  maize,  hemp,  aid 
flax.  The  principal  rirera  are  the  Dnieper, 
the  Druz,  and  the  Sosha :  the  largest  hke 
is  the  Seunoje.  By  means  of  the  riven^ 
the  timber  of  the  forests  is  conveyed  to 
Riga  and  the  ports  of  the  Black  sea,  ftr 
export  and  for  ship-building.  The  other 
exports  are  com,  cattle,  leather,  glass,  and 
paper.  The  manufactures  do  not  deserve 
notice,  being  confined  to  a  few  tanneries, 
paper  mills,  and  glass  and  iron  works.  The 
extent  of  trade  is  also  inconsiderable;  the 
capital  employed  in  mercantile  transactions 
being  estimated  at  only  L.200,000  steriing 
for  the  whole  province.  It  is  divided  into 
19  circles,  and  includes  a  part  of  lithainii 
ced^'d  to  Russia  in  1772. 

Mom  LEV,  a  considerable  town  of  Eoro- 
pean  Russia,  and  the  capital  of  the  above 
government,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Dnieper.  It  is  divided  ioio 
four  quarters,  of  which  the  easde,  built 
on  an  eminence,  and  surrounded  with  an 
earthen  mound,  is  the  most  conspicuona. 
In  the  centre  of  the  town  is  a  large  octa« 
gonal  square,  surrounded  with  neat  stooe 
buildings.  The  government  offices,  tbs 
magazines,  and  the  archbishop's  palace,  tre 
also  handsome  edifices.  There  are  here  s 
Greek  and  a  Latin  archbishop.  The  latter 
is  the  superior  of  all  the  Catholics  in  Rus- 
sia and  Poland ;  and  the  Jesuits,  after  the 
suppression  of  their  order  in  the  rest  of 
Europe,  found  here  an  asylum  under  bis 
protection,  and  still  retain  their  college* 
The  population  of  Mohilev  amounts  to 
12,500,  part  of  whom  manufacture  leather, 
while  others  carry  on  a  traffic  with  Rig>f 
Merael,  and  Dantzic,  to  which  they  ex- 
port the  proiluce  of  the  country,  and  receive 
in  return  foreign  goods ;  among  otheis,  *n 
annual  supply  of  thrown  silk.  The  num- 
ber of  Jews  at  Mobile?  is  nearly  2000. 
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Tbeitmnul  faits  are  well  attended.  iSO* 
miles  S.  of  Si.  Peterfebuxg,and330S.W.  of 
Moscow. 

Mo  HI  LEY,  or  Mogilev,  a  considerable 
town  of  the  west  of  European  Russia,  in 
thi  goveroment  uf  Podolia,  on  the  Dniester. 
It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  circle.  Popula- 
tion 7000.    57  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Caminiec 

MoHiLLA,  a  small  island  in  the  Indian 
tea,  forming  one  of  the  group  of  the  Com- 
morroiiy  situated  between  Madagascar  and 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa.  The  coast  is 
entirely  composed  of  rocks,  which  leave 
space,  however,  for  a  few  landing  places ; 
umI  there  is  even  one  good  road  for  vessels. 
There  are  two  towns;  one  on  the  northern, 
and  the  other  on  the  eastern  part  of  the 
island.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  popula- 
tioD  was  once  pretty  considerable ;  but  it 
bu  been  much  reduced,  first,  by  a  war  in 
which  the  saltan  engaged,  in  order  to  es- 
tablish his  independence  u^n  Anjouan, 
and  next  by  the  devastations  of  the  Madagas- 
car pirates.  The  eastern  point  is  in  Long. 
U,  i.  £.  Lat.  19.  36.  S. 

MoHLi,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Aargau.  Population  1400.  2} 
miles  E.  of  ilheinfelden. 

MoHR,  a  small  river  of  the  south  of 
Hanover,  in  the  principality  of  Calenberg, 
which  rises  near  the  small  town  of  Mohrin-* 
gen,  to  which  it  gives  name. 

MoHRiN,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  New 
Mark  of  Brandenburg.  Population  1000. 
80  miles  N.  of  Custrin. 

MouRiNOBN,  a  well  built  town  of  Ger* 
■any,  in  Wirtemberg.     Population  1800. 

MouaiNOEN,  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  in 
the  govenimeut  of  Konigsberg.  Popula- 
tion 1900.  5S  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Konigs- 
W.    Long.  19.  66.  £.  Lat.  53.  M.  N. 

MoauRBUKGE,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Orissa,  situated  between  the 
8Ut  and  23d  decrees  of  N.  lat.  It  is  sepa- 
ntted  from  Bengal  by  the  river  Subunreeka, 
•nd  is  govern^  by  its  own  rajah,  who, 
Wever,  pays  tribute  to  both  his  powerful 
neij^bbours,  the  British  and  the  Nagpore 
Mdirattas.  It  is  a  hilly  unfertile  district, 
ttid  derives  its  principal  revenue  from  the 
Hindoo  pilgrims  who  visit  the  temple  of 
Jagjremaut.    Its  capital  is  H'erriorpore. 

MoiNE,  or  DES  MoYNES,  a  river  of 
Louisiana,  which  flows  south-east,  and  runs 
into  the  Mississippi^  Long.  91.  54.  W. 
Lat  40.  5.  N. 

MoiNB,  LA,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
Newfoundhmd,  25  miles  E.  of  Cape  Ray. 

MoisA.,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Down,  with  a  handsome  church,  a  cha- 
rity school,  and  two  dissentin<]^  meeting- 
houses. Near  the  town  stands  Moira  castle. 
UmilesS.  of  Antrim. 

Mm&A,  g  gmall  river  of  Upper  Canada^ 


wbidi  fidU  into  the  bty  of  Quinte^  in  Lake 
Ontario. 

Moira's  Sounp,  an  extensive  inlet  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  Prince  of  Wules's  ar- 
chipelago, which  is  divided  into  several 
branches,  with  some  islands  lying  before 
its  entrance.  The  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood is  high,  and  rather  steep  to  the  sea. 
Long.  229.  81.  £.  Lat.  5i.  57.  N. 

MoiRANS,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Isere,  on  the  Morge.  Population 
SOOO.     1 5  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St  Marcellin. 

MoiRANS,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Jura.    Population  1900. 

MoisooK  j.A  RivTRRE,  a  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure.  Popu* 
lation  1800.    34  miles  N.  £.  of  Nantes. 

Moisi,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 
into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  Long.  64.  40* 
W.  Lat.  50.  15.  N. 

MoissAc,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne,  situated  on  the 
Tarn.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  district,  and  is 
a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Its  principal 
manufacture  is  linen.  18  miles  N.  W.  of 
Montauban. 

MoissAC,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome.    Population  1800. 

MoissoN,  a  village  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Oise.     Population  1000. 

MojARRA,  a  plnce  in  the  territory  of  Aa« 
gila,  on  the  caravan  route  from  Siwoh  to 
Fezzan.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  en- 
gaged in  trade,  and  pass  their  lives  in  tra* 
yelling  between  Cairo  and  Mourzouk. 

MojAisK,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
situated  near  the  Moskwa,  which  is  here  • 
small  river.  It  is  63  miles  west  of  Moscow, 
contains  4000  inhabitants,  has  a  depot  for 
salt  and  spirituous  liquors,  and  nine  churches 
or  chapels.  At  one  end  of  the  town  stands 
a  castle,  with  thick  stone  walls,  and  six  tow* 
ers.  The  town  has  a  brisk  traffic,  and  a 
yearly  fair  on  the  27th  of  June,  much  fre- 
quented. Between  Mnjaisk  and  the  small 
town  of  Ghiatsk,  was  fought  on  7th  Sep* 
tember  1812,  the  obstinate  and  sanguinary 
battle  of  Borodino.  See  Borodino.  Long* 
35.  4i.  £.  Lat.  56.  36.  N. 

Mojos.    See  Moxot. 

MoKNAN,  or  MoHANAN,  a  village  of 
Egypt,  n^r  which  Pococke  places  the  site 
of  the  ancient  Memphis,  5  miles  9*  of 
Gizeh. 

MoKO,  a  small  town  and  district  of  Ca^a 
labnr,  in  Western  Africa.  - 

MoKONTPOR£,  or  MuKKUNPORE,   a  tOWll 

of  Hindostan,  province  of  Agra,  and  dis« 
trict  of  Canouge.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  bank  of  the  Issah  river,  and  con« 
tains  the  mausoleum  of  a  celebrated  Mahoi* 
metan  saint,  named  Syal  Bedia  Addeen,  but 
generally  called  Shah  Mudar.  Immense  num- 
bers of  Mussulman  pilgrims  resort  to  this 
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tmnb  ID  the  month  of  Jammid  al  Aral 
every  yetir,  and  remain  there  a  fortnight. 
They  go  from  all  the  krge  towns  in  bodies^ 
distingnished  by  flags^  and  accompanied  bv 
drums  and  music ;  and  during  the  festival, 
the  river  is  reputed  to  flow  with  milk.  The 
town  is  chiefly  occupied  by  attendants  on 
the  tomb,  who  call  themselves  Peer  Za- 
«)ehe/or  descendants  of  the  saint  They 
are  clothed  in  black,  and  lay  the  pilgrims 
under  heavy  contributions.  Long.  80.  20. 
£.  Lat  26.  45.  N. 

MoKSCHAN,  a  town  of  European  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Penza.  It  has  iive 
churches,  a  monastery,  and  about  4100 
inhabitants,  employed  chiefly  in  agricul- 
ture «nd  the  cattle  trade.  It  stands  near 
the  river  Moksha,  36  miles  W,  N.  W.  of 
Fenza.  Long.  44.  50.  £.  Lat.  58.  40.  N. 
'  MoLA,  or  MoLA  Di  Gaeta,  a  small  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  north-west  part  of  the  king- 
dom of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro.  It 
is  a  long  straggling  place,  but  has  a  pleasant 
neighbourhood,  and  a  fort  of  considerable 
strength.  The  inhabitants,  amounting  to 
about  3000,  live  in  great  poverty,  bearing 
all  ^e  appearance  of,  and  being  in  reality 
little  better  than  banditti.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  Via  Appia,  and  all  around 
it  are  seen  ruins  of  tombs  and  other  struc- 
tures. The  most  remarkable  are  those 
«ud  to  be  the  remains  of  the  Villa  Cicero- 
nis,  or  the  country  seat  of  that  orator,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Formiae,  near  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  valuable  life.  3  miles 
N.  of  Gaeta,  and  37  N.  W.  of  Naples. 

MoLA,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  south-east  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  the  province  of  Bari,  on  the  Ad- 
riatic. It  has  a  good  harbour,  and  7700 
inhabitants;  but  the  streets  are  irr^u- 
lar,  narrow,  and  gloomy,  and  the  houses 
have  in  general  a  decayed  appearance.  The 
chief  trade  is  in  the  products  of  the  adja- 
cent country.     12  miles  S.  E.  of  Bari. 

MoLA,  a  village  on  the  north-cast  coast 
of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Demona,  singularly 
situated  on  the  top  of  a  high  rock,  which 
appears  to  overhang  the  town  of  Taormina. 
25  miles  S.  W.  of  Messina. 

MolanAj  a  small  island  of  Ireland,  in 
the  river  Black  water,  belong!  ngf  to  the 
county  of  Waterford.  3  miles  N.  N.  W, 
of  Youghal. 

MoLARDiER,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian states,  in  Savoy,  on  the  river  Seeran, 
S  miles  N.  E.  of  Chamberry. 

MoLATo,  one  of  the  small  islands  on  the 
coast  of  Dalmatia,  in  the  gulf  of  Venice, 
situated  between  Long  Island  and  St  Pedro 
de  Nino. 

Mold,  or  Mould,  a  market  town  of 
Wales^  in  Flintshire,  situated  in  a  small 
l^t    fertile  plain,   surrounded  by  niggrd 


hilla,  ridi  in  minefal  treasures.  It  ooniisti 
chiefly  of  one  long  street  The  churdi  is 
a  very  handsome  building,  of  the  architec- 
ture of  Henry  VII.  On  the  Bailey  hill 
on  the  north  of  the  town,  are  some  towers 
of  its  strong  and  ancient  castle.  In  the  ri- 
cinity  of  the  town  are  large  cotton  mill& 
Market  on  Saturday.  Population  506S. 
12  miles  W.  of  Chester,  and  20«  N.  W.  of  * 
Loudon.     Lonff.  3.  8.  W.  Lat  53. 10.  N. 

MoLDAu,  a  Targe  and  rapid  river  of  Bo- 
hemia, whidi  rises  near  the  mountiuns  (bat 
separate  that  kingdom  fh>m  Bavaria,  to  die 
south-west  of  Prachatitz,  passes  by  Bud- 
weis,  Teyn,  Prague,  and  other  places,  and 
joins  the  Elbe,  a  little  above  Melnik.  la 
its  course  it  receives  the  Malsch,  Buschniti, 
Woltawa,  Sazawa,  and  Miess,  and  is  naTi** 
gable  as  flu:  as  the  small  town  of  Hohen^ 
ftirt. 

MoLDAu,  or  MoLDAVA,  s  Considerable 
river  which  rises  in  the  Carpathian  nloan- 
tains,  traverses  the  Austrian  province  of  tfie 
Bukowine,  enters  the  Turkish  prorinoe  of 
Moldavia,  to  which  it  gives  name,  and 
joins  the  Sereth  at  the  small  town  of  Ro<^ 
man. 

Moldavia,  a  province  in  the  north-eist 
extremity  of  European  Turkey,  situated 
between  96.  16.  45.  and  28.  30.  15.  of  £. 
Long.,  and  45.  25.  and  48.  13.  of  N.  Lit 
It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  Russia,  oif 
the  south  by  Turkey,  on  the  west  by 
Transylvanilil  and  on  the  north  by  Austrisn 
Polana.  Its  form  is  oblong;  its  length 
fVom  north  to  south  being,  nearly  SOO 
miles;  its  breadth  about  120;  its  superfi^^ 
cial  extent,  since  the  cession  in  181S,  of 
its  eastern  division  to  Russia,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 17,000  square  miles.  It  is  dirided 
into  Upper  Moldavia,  or  Zara  de  Suss,  and 
Lower  Moldavia,  or  Zara  de  Schoss;  the 
former  is  subdivided  into  four,  and  the  lat^ 
ter  into  nine  districts. 

The  face  of  the  country  consists  of  un* 
dulating  plains  of  great  beauty  and  vast  ex- 
tent, covered  with  luxuriant  crops  of  gnssi 
There  are  here  no  hedges,  land  marks,  oi' 
any  division  or  territory ;  and  the  mono- 
tony of  the  prospect  is  interrupted  only 
from  time  to  time  by  small  lakes,  and  arti- 
ficial ponds,  formed  by  the  damming  up  of 
rivers,  on  whose  banks  are  frequently  si- 
tuated villages  of  the  most  primeval  appesr- 
ance.  This  attachment  to  the  vicinity  of 
water  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  habit  of  Jib- 
ing on  fish  and  waterfowl.  Some  parts  of 
Moldavia  are  uncultivated,  and  almost  un- 
inhabited ;  others  support  a  numerous  po- 
pulation, and  have  been  compared  for  beau- 
ty and  fertility  to  the  plains  of  Burgundr- 
On  the  western  frontier,  the  plains  are 
succeeded  by  liills  and  vallies,  formed  by 
detached  branches  of  tlie  great  Carpathian 
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whkh  wMntn  this  'ooantry  fttim 
Tnnsylftiiia.  The  principal  riven  ore  the 
Duinbe,  the  Prath^  and  the  Sereth.  The 
chief  Iftket  are  those  of  Bratetsch  and  Do- 
nhoe ;  hnt  there  is  a  numher  of  araaller 
riTen  and  lakes.  The  climate  is  warm  in 
summer;  but  freouently  seTere  in  winter. 
In  hot  seuons,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
^  msrahes,  it  is  unhealthy. 

The  principal  products  of  Moldavia  are 
whes^  bsriey,  millet,  maise ;  alao  wine  and 
tabseeo  in  considerable  quantities.  The 
cnltare  of  fVuit  and  vegetables  is  in  a  back- 
wird  state ;  but  wine  rorms  one  of  the  prin* 
dpal  products,  and  large  onantities  of  it  are 
apoited  to  Poland  and  Russia.  Some 
qnalitieB  of  it  bear  a  considerable  resem- 
Uanoe  to  Champagne,  and  the  white 
wiMi  of  the  mountains  are  delicious.  It 
hn  been  estimated  that  only  a  fortieth  part 
of  the  sfsMe  land  of  Moldavia  is  in  a  state 
of  tilli^:  the  fiir  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
^  is  in  pssture,  and  supports  Urge  herds 
of  csttle  and  horses,  with  still  la^r  flocks 
of  sheep.  To  the  rearing  of  horses  the 
Moldavians  give  considerable  attention,  and 
send  large  quantities  of  them  into  Austria 
asd  Phtssia  for  the  service  of  the  light  ca- 
^why.  They  are  careful,  likewise,  of  their 
Weed  of  horned  cattle,  of  which  the  annual 
sxport  (chiefly  to  Silesia  and  Bohemia)  is 
conputed  at  40,000 :  the  export  of  horses 
11  sbout  10,000;  that  of  sheep  above 
S0O,OOa.  The  total  number  of  sheepand  goats 
b  the  country  has  been  lately  estimat^  at 
Bote  than  8,000,000.  Large  herds  of  hogs 
vefedin  the  forests,  which  contain  also 
>tip,  wild  boars,  hares,  wild  goats,  bears, 
vsives,  foxes,  and  martens.  B^  are  abun- 
tet;  thehr  honey  is  sent  to  Constanti- 
nople, their  wax  to  Venice.  The  mineral 
prodoetions  of  Moldavia  are  numerous,  but 
^  of  the  mines  are  wrought,  the  inhabit- 
nts  fraring  to  expose  themselves  to  the  ra- 
H*ty  of  their  Turkish  governors.  Salt  is 
ibandant,  and  several  of  the  rivers  bring 
down  in  their  sands  small  particles  of  golrL 

Moldavia  has  no  manufactures  but  for 
^Hsne  consumption.  Its  trade  also  is  of 
litde  importance :  the  chief  nart  of  it,  espe- 
cially that  of  woollens  and  silks,  is  managed 
hf  Greek  merchants.  The  Jews  settled  in 
Meldariadealchiefly  in  jewellery;  thcRus- 
*ns  in  leather  and  tobacco ;  the  Turks  in 
Mwoeeo  lather,  groceries,  and  perfumes. 
Tlie  exports  consist  of  cattle,  as  mentioned 
■fcs^e;  of  wine»  of  tallow,  hides,  peltry, 
■osbd  beef,  cheese,  butter,  tobacco,  salt, 
honey,  and  wax  ;  also  of  timber  from  the 
^Wcsts,  and,  in  favourable  seasons,  of  com. 

Moldavia  has  very  few  towns,  and  its 
wly  scattered  population  does  not  exceed 
^00,000.  The  inhabitaau  are  of  Wakchian 
atnction,  and  their  ancestors  having  been, 

▼^L.  VI.    PAXT  I. 


in  a  great  measdre,  Roman  coloolstt^  tfl« 
fbundatlon  of  their  language  is  Latin,  In* 
termixed,  however^  with  a  number  of  Scb^ 
vonic  and  Turkish  words.  The  esublished 
religion  is  that  of  the  Greek  churdi ;  there 
is  a  Greek  archbishop  at  Jassy  (the  capital)^ 
and  two  bishops,  the  one  at  Romans,  and 
the  other  at  Kusch.  But  there  are  in  Mol-^ 
davia  numbers  of  Turks,  Armenians,  Jews^ 
and  even  of  gypsies.  Of  the  last,  some  aro 
stationary  in  the  towns;  others  wandef 
about,  according  to  their  old  usage,  from 
pbce  to  place.  The  dress  and  aspect  of 
the  Inhabitants  are  not  unlike  those  of  the 
ancient  Dacians,  represented  in  bas-relief^ 
on  the  pillar  of  Trajan,  at  Rome.  Theif 
national  character  is  by  no  means  pleasant  i 
though  exempt  from  the  grosser  vices,  and 
abundantly  hospitable  to  strangers,  thtf 
higher  classes  are  harsh  towards  their  in-* 
feriors,  deceitAil  in  matters  of  interest,  dis« 
trustful,  and  vindictive.  These  un favour-* 
able  traits,  and  the  extremely  backward 
state  of  the  country,  are  to  be  attributed,  in 
great  part,  to  the  miserable  government  of 
the  Turks.  The  Wol-wodes,  or  governors^ 
who  are  appointed  by  the  Porte,  arrive  at 
their  dignity  by  purchase ;  and  so  anoer* 
tain  is  their  tenure  of  office  (being  liable  to 
be  supplanted  as  soon  as  a  higher  biddei* 
presents  himself),  that  they  are  obliged  to 
nave  recourse  to  exorbitant  exactions,  in 
order  to  reimburse  themselves.  Duringf 
their  reign  they  enjoy  unlimited  power/ 
having  the  right  to  confirm  or  anntil  at 
pleasure,  the  decrees  of  their  divan,  or  pro« 
vinctal  council,  whose  power  is  little  moM 
than  nominal.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  is  a  course  of  oppressiolf, 
which  stifles  in  the  people  every  e£R>rt  of 
industry,  and  every  sentiment  of  patriotism* 
There  is  still  another  unhappy  peculiarity 
in  the  situation  of  Moldavia-*«it8  mgra* 
phical  position.  Situated  between  Kussiai 
Austria,  and  Turkey,  this  province  becomes^ 
from  the  commencement  of  a  war  between 
these  powers,  the  scene  of  hostile  opeta* 
tions.  In  the  half  century  previous  to 
181S,  the  inhabiunto  have  hardly  had  time 
to  breathe  after  one  disastrous  war,  befbre 
another  commenced,  and  exposed  their 
homes,  their  harvests,  and  their  property^ 
to  the  rapcity  of  a  lawless  soldiery.  Atio* 
ther  hardship  on  the  Moldavian  is  an  obli* 
gation  of  very  old  standing,  to  seU  to  the 
I'urks  every  year  a  part  of  their  com  and 
flocks,  at  a  price  which,  in  the  16th  eeti* 
tury,  was  equitable,  but  which  is  now  ruin- 
ously low,  from  the  altered  value  of  roonejr. 
The  Woi-wode,  to  make  himself  agreesble 
to  the  Turks,  keeps  this  price  as  low  aa 
possible.  The  administration  of  Justfee, 
like  every  other  branch  of  thegoiemment^ 
isin  a  very  impcoiBect  state.    Th%  fwffiml 
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duoigeofntlcny  uid  the  rkht  wbich  tbey 
have  of  annulling  all  the  decrees  of  their 
predeceuon,  prevent  a  ^lid  and  anifbrm 
IcgiaUtion.  £dncatioB  is  almost  entirely  n&- 
l^ted*  The  revenue  of  the  Wot^wodecon- 
iisfci  chieflvin  a  sortof  cspitation  tax,  collect- 
«d  in  small  monthly  payments^  on  account  of 
the  uncertainty  of  his  continuing  in  office. 
He  has  also  imposts  on  eattle,  and  on  dif- 
fenent  sorts  of  provisions^  afibrding  a  total 
of  nearly  L.SOO,000.  The  direct  tribute  to 
the  Porte  is  about  L.  15,000 ;  the  presents 
to  the  sultan,  the  sultsn  mother^  snd  the 
ministers,  are  said  to  amount  to  about  an 
equal  sum;  and  the  expenoes  of  the  admi-> 
nistration  are  computed  not  to  exceed 
IL.30,000. 

ITt^/ofy.— Towards  the  dose  of  the  12th 
century,  a  Walachian  ccdony  coming  fVom 
Transylvania,  settled  in  this  country.  Their 
leader,  Bogden,  established  their  dvil  and 
ecclesiastical  government,  and  obtained  an 
archbishop  and  other  ecdesiastics,  from  the 
patriarch  of  Constantinople.  He  was  the 
first  prince  of  Moldavia,  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  principal  towns,  and  gave  the  name 
of  Bogdania  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  In  the  14th  centnry,  Moldavia 
became  subject  to  the  king  of  Hungary,  af- 
ter a  severe  stru^le.  The  Turks  had  made 
attempts  on  the  country  so  early  as  1S80  ; 
and  at  last,  in  the  vear  1529,  the  inhabit- 
ants submitted  to  the  sultan  Solyman  I.  on 
condition  of  obtaining  security  mr  thdr  re- 
ligion and  laws,  and  being  exempted  from 
all  taxes  except  an  yearly  present  to  Con« 
stantinople.  These  conditions  were  not 
strictly  adhered  to  by  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment or  its  repres^tatives,  the  Woi-wodes 
having  made  no  scruple  to  infringe  them^ 
for  the  purpose  of  extorting  money  and 
nresents.  In  the  year  1696,  when  Sobieski, 
kins;  of  Poland,  mvaded  the  country,  the 
Moldavians  publidy  burnt  at  Jassy,  the 
articles  of  their  treaty  with  the  Turks.  Of 
late  yesrs  Moldavia  has  sufibred  greatly  in 
the  wars  between  Russia  and  Turkey,  and 
has  been  the  scene  of  several  sanguinary 
cogapements.  From  the  vicinity  of  this 
province  to  Russia,  and  from  the  inhabits. 
•nts  bdng  of  the  same  religion,  that  go« 
Terament  stipulated  with  the  Porte,  in  me 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  that  no 
dumge  of  Wot-wode  should  take  place 
without  itp  knowledge.  At  the  treaty  of 
Bucharest,  in  May  iSlS,  the  part  of  Mol- 
davia to  the  north  of  the  Pruth,  was  re- 
tained by  Russia.  The  preceding  descrip« 
tioD  apjdiea  to  the  larger  portion  retained 

MoLDAUTBix,  a  small  town  in  the  een- 
tnl  part  of  Bohemia^  on  the  Moldau,  58 
Puleiai^Phtfue.    Papulation  8900. 

iiQU^VucB^KiMfvujw,  •  nudl  town 


of  Austrian  Poland,  in  the  Budomin^  cr 
eirde  of  Czemowita,  with  1800  inhabitants. 
46  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Sereth. 

MoLnovA,  a  smsU  town  of  the  Austrian 
sutes,  in  the  district  of  Temeswar,  on  the 
Clissura,  inhabited  chiefly  by  rude  and 
half  dvilised  tribes  of  Rasdans.  In  the 
ndghbourhood  stands  the  town  «f  New 
Mddowa  or  Bosniak. 

MoLx,  a  river  of  England,  in  Sornr, 
which  runs  under  ground  from  Boxkill, 
near  Parking,  when  it  rises  again  Bear 
Latherheod,  and  falls  into  the  Thamea  op« 
posite  Hampton  Court,  in  Middlesex. 

MoLB,  The,  is  dtuated  in  the  north- 
west  part  of  the  idand  of  St.  Domingo*  8 
kagues  east  of  Cape  St  Nicholas,  and  is  aftea 
called  by  that  name.  The  Mole,  though 
inferior,  by  a  great  deal,  to  Cape  Fnusooia 
and  Port  an  Prinos,  is  the  first  port  in  the 
isknd  for  safetv  in  time  ef  war>  being 
strongly  fortifiea  both  by  natore  and  art. 
Count  D'£8taiug,  under  whose  direction 
these  works  were  constructed,  intended  to, 
have  established  here  the  seat  of  the  French 
government ;  but  the  productions  of  itt 
dependendes  were  of  too  little  value  to 
engage  his  successors  to  carry  his  plan, 
into  efiTect ;  so  that  it  is  now  no  more  than 
a  garrison.  It  has  a  beautiful  and  safe 
port,  and  is  considered  as  the  healthieat 
situation  in  St  Domingo,  by  reason  of  the 
purity  of  its  springs,  li  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Jean  Rabd,  and  69  W.of  Cape  Fmnoois. 
Long.  73.  86.  W.  Lat.  19.  51.  N. 

MoLFXTA»  or  MoLFXTTA,  a  conddenbI« 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  di  Ban^ 
situated  on  the  Adriatic  It  has  a  cathe* 
drd,  a  number  of  dmrches,  is  tolerably 
built,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  haa 
manufretures  of  linen  to  a  condderable  ex* 
tent,  and  its  maritime  trade  is  also  respect- 
able.  Saltpetre  is  made  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood.  Populati<Mi  11,600.  8  Buiea 
S.  £.  of  Trani.  Loqg.  16. 39.  £•  Lat.  41. 
18.  N. 

MoLi,    See  MMi, 

MoLixaas,  a  tovm  in  the  south  of  Fmce, 
department  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne,  with 
8500  inhabitants.  14  miles  N.  of  Mont* 
auban. 

Molina,  a  town  of  Spun,  in  the  province 
of  Cuenca,  on  the  small  river  Molina, 
which  fdls  into  the  Tagus.  It  had  for- 
merly the  title  of  a  duchy.  It  oontains 
Severn  churches,  and  4400  inhabiunts. 
108  miles  B.N.E.  of  Madrid,  and  M 
N.  N.  £.  of  Cuenfa.  Long.  8.  L  W.  LaC 
41.  8.  N. 

Molina,  a  well  bnilt  town  of  Spain,  in 
Murcia,  dtuated  in  a  valley,  sunounled 
with  beautiful  orchards  and  plantations. 
Popolalion  S800.  7  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Murda* 
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tfoUMA,  ari«ar«f  Q»i«Q^  in  theprovinoe 
cf  fismenldiu,  which  eaten  the  Pacific 
ocean  to  the  north  of  the  equator. 

MouNA  p'AaRAtiajr,  a  small  town  of 
Spain,  province  of  Cuenca*  In  the  neighs 
bourbood  are  mines  of  iron  and  oopper4 
Ar  miles  N.  by  K.  of  Cuetl9a. 

MouNAaA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Priucipato  Ultra.    Population  SldO. 

Molink's  Got,  a  river  on  the  totith^ 
west  side  of  the  island  of  St  Christopher's, 
ID  tbe  West  Indies^  with  anchorage  near 
its  mouth,  of  from  5  to  10  &thoms. 

MouNEDx's  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the 
south-east  coast  of  Tavai  Poenaromoo,  the 
southern  island  of  New  Zealand.  Long. 
189.  60.  W.  Lat.  46.  84.  S. 

Mouse,  the  ancient  Sarmnium,  a  pro- 
vince of  Naples,  surrounded  by  the  pro- 
vinces of  Abruaso,  the  Capitanata,  the 
Prineipato  Ultra,  and  the  Terra  di  Lavoro. 
It  is  the  least  extensive  of  the  Neapo* 
liUn  provinces,  containing  a  surface  of 
only  1200  square  miles.  Its  general  aspect  is 
mountainous;  it  is  watered  by  the  Trigno, 
tbe  Bifemo,  and  the  Taromaro.  Ite  pro- 
ducts are  com,  maize,  millet,  rice,  wine, 
fruit,  and  olives.  It  has  extensive  forests ; 
and  a  large  stock  of  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs, 
though  few  cattle.  Bees  likewise  form  an 
object  of  attention.  The  inhabitants, 
amounting  to  above  307,000,  live  in  a 
state  of  great  poverty.  Robberies,  and  even 
nurders,  are  said  to  be  more  frequent  here 
than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom.' 

MoLiSE,  a  small  town  of  the  above  pro- 
vince, 48  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Naples. 

MouTERNo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Prineipato  Citra.  Popuktion  5S00.  S5 
miles  N.  £.  of  PoUoastro. 

Moll,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Antwerp,  with  3800  inha- 
bitants. It  has  manu&ctures  of  wooUena 
and  lace.    30  miles  ^.  of  Antwerp. 

Moll  AND,  a  parish  of  England,  in  De- 
vonshire. Population  4S9.  6^  miles  £.N.£. 
from  South  Milton. 

MoLLEv,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
dachy  of  Lauenburg,  on  the  Steckenitz. 
Population  1 600.    6  miles  S.  of  Lubeck. 

MoLLiNGTON,  a  Village  of  England,  in 
Oxford  and  VVarwickshires.  Population  283. 

MoLODiVE,  a  town  of  Ceylon j  situated 
<»  ft  long  tongue  of  land  which  forms  a  ca- 
padoos  bay,  about  46  miles  N«  N.  £.  of 
rrincomake* 

MoLo&A,  a  town  of  the  interior  of  Euro- 
jwan  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Jaros- 
|fty»  where* the  river  Mologa  £bi11s  into  the 
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l^ol^.  Popolation  SOOOi  employed  chiefly 
m  the  navigation  of  the  W 
afi*  82.  £.  Lat.  SS.  N. 


Wolga.    Long. 


MoLOs,  a  village  of  Yemen,  in  Arabiaj 
16mile8N.N.E.of  Jerim. 


MoLis^i  A  town  of  Phiasian  Sajtoliy,  In 
the  govenment  of  Meraeburg.  PopuU^ 
tion  900i    18  miles  S.S. W.  of  Leipsie. 

MoLSHEiM>  a  tolrn  of  France  in  Altacet 
on  the  river  Brusch.  The  church  is  a 
striking  edifice<  It  has  some  roanufactutes* 
Population  2500.  10  miles  W.  of  Straa« 
bure. 

MoLTON,  NoAtH,  a  pariah  of  £ngland| 
in  Devonshire.  Population  1526.  8  miles 
N.  N.  £.  from  South  Molton. 

MoLTON,  South,  a  market  town  and  pa* 
rish  of  England,  in  Devonshire,  seated  on 
the  river  Molei  It  has  manufactures  of 
serges,  shalloons,  and  felta.  The  giiildhall 
is  large  and  commodious,  and  the  church 
is  a  handsome  structure.  Population  2739. 
S9  miles  N.  W.  by  N.  of  Exeter,  and  181 1 
W.  by  S«  of  London. 

Molucca  Islands,  islands  in  the  edsteiH 
seas,  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese  in 
1511.  These  islands  were  f<»Tnerly  under* 
stood  to  signify  all  the  islands  situate  to 
the  east  of  the  Molucca  passage,  in  Longi 
126"*  £.  particularly  those  of  Oilolo ;  but 
in  general  the  term  has  been  restricted  to 
the  Spice  islands,  namely  Amboyna}  Banda^ 
Coram,  Ternate,  Tidore^  and  Batchian* 
These  islands  are  chiefly  famous  for  the 
production  of  spices,  particularly  nutmegs 
and  cloves.  They  were  first  visited  by  the 
Portuguese  in  1510,  who  took  possession  of 
them,  and  whose  right  was  contested  hy 
the  Spaniards.  The  Portuguese  sucoeededf 
however,  in  establishing  themselves  ill  pos« 
session  of  the  islands,  which  were  wrested 
from  them  by  the  Dutch  in  1607.  They 
remained  with  the  Dutch  since  that  perio<^ 
till  their  capture  by  the  British  during  the 
late  wars,  by  whom,  however,  they  nave 
been  again  surrendered  to  their  former 
rulers.  They  were  formerly  sul\ject  to  the 
Chinese,  fell  next  under  the  Javanese,  were 
in  process  of  time  subdued  by  the  Malay- 
ans, and  the  Mahometans  had  begun  to 
settle  in  them,  and  convert  the  inhabitants 
to  their  religion,  but  a  very  little  before 
they  were  discovered  by  tlie  Portuguese. 
£ach  of  these  islands  being  described  under 
its  particular  appellation,  the  reader  is  rfr« 
fisrred  to  these  fbr  more  detailed  information^ 

MolWitz,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia^ 
in  the  principality  of  Bri^,  fiimous  for  e 
victory  gained  by  the  Prussians  over  the 
Austriatis,  in  1741.  28  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Breslaw. 

Mom,  a  villflge  of  Hedsjas,  in  Arabia^ 
d  miles  N«  of  Mecca. 

Moma,  a  small  river  of  Eastern  Afrie^ 
ifhich  falls  into  the  Indian  sea«  Lat«  16. 

MolfAi^AHs  Laxb,  a  lake  of  CanacLj, 
160  miles  N.  of  Quebec  Long.  7L  W« 
Lat.  49.  40,  N. 
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Mombasa,  a  kingdom  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  with  a  capital  of  the  same 
name,  sitoated  to  the  south  of  Melinda. 
The  port  was  visited  in  1497  hy  Vasco  de 
Gama,  who  was  at  first  well  received,  bat 
afterwards  an  attempt  was  made  to  betray 
him,  from  which  he  escaped  with  some 
loss,  and  proceeded  to  Melinda.  In  re^ 
venge  for  this  conduct,  the  town  was  at- 
tacked in  1507  by  Almeda*  and  being  taken, 
after  an  obstinate  contest,  was  plundered, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  reduced  to  ashes. 
The  natives  afterwards  recovered  possession 
of  it;  but  in  1529  it  was  retaken  and  per- 
manently occupied  by  D'Acnnha.  It  con- 
tinued in  the  possession  of  the  Portuguese 
till  1631,  when  the  king  of  the  country, 
having  collected  a  large  force,  took  it  by 
Btorm,  and  put  to  death  all  the  Portuguese 
who  were  found  in  it.  Since  that  time  the 
natives  have  retained  possession  of  it,  and 
have  treated,  in  the  most  hostile  and  treach- 
erous manner,  all  Christians  who  have  at- 
tempted to  land.  The  consequence  is,  that 
it  is  rarely  if  ever  frequented  by  European 
vessels,  and  is  thus  very  little  known.  The 
country,  however,  is  representee!  as  very 
fertile  in  rice,  millet,  and  fruits,  and  as 
breeding  a  large  quantity  of  cattle.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  healthy.  It  is 
much  frequented  by  Arab  vessels,  ijho 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade.  This  place  is 
situated  on  an  island  placed'  within,  the 
mouth  of  an  arm  of  the  sea,  which  re- 
ceives several  small  islands,  and  forms  the 
harbour.  The  town  is  large,  and  many  of 
the  houses  handsome  and  well  built ;  the 
streets  narrow,  but  straight ;  and  it  is  de- 
fended by  a  strong  fort,  well  ftimished  ¥rith 
cannon.    Long.  40.  9.  £.    Lat.  4.  40.  S. 

MoMBOTER,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Uie  Charente.'      Population  1 7  00. 

MoMFLOT.    See  Mtmfaionf, 

MoMORANO,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
lUyria,  on  the  south  coast  of  Istria,  with  a 
castle  and  double  harbour.  98  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Piume. 

Mom  FOX,  a  flourishing  town  of  New 
Granada,  in  the  province  of  Carthagena, 
founded  in  1540,  on  the  west  shore  or  the 
river  Magdalena.  It  has  a  custom-house, 
with  a  fine  quay,  built  very  high,  on  ac- 
count of  the  periodical  floods  of  ihe  river, 
which  take  place  in  December,  and  raise 
the  river  19  or  13  feet  higher  than  its  usual 
level.  It  is  inhabited  by  various  noble  and 
rich  ftmilies.  It' is  greatly  infested  with 
musquitoes  and  alligators.  110  miles  S. S.  £. 
of  Carthagena,  and  91  miles  above  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Magdalena  and  the  Cauca. 
Long.  74.  !!•  W.    Lat.  9.  19.  N. 

MoKA,  Valde.    ^eeDenwna,  FaL 

Mow  A  and  Mo  nit  a,  t.  e.  The  Mon- 
key  and  hU   Cub,    two    islands   of  the 


West  Indies,  in  the  middle  offite  ml 
passage  between  Hispaniola  sad  Porto 
Rico.  The  Mona  isle  is  seven  miles  from 
east  to  west,  and  nearly  two  wide.  It 
was  once  in  good  cultivation,  but  is  now 
the  solitary  range  of  wild  goats,  and  n 
seldom  approached,  that  a  shipwrdud 
sailor  has  been  known  to  have  been  u 
months  on  it  before  any  of  the  passing  vev 
sels  observed  any  of  the  signals  whidi  h 
held  out. 

Monaco,  a  pettv  priocipality  in  tlie 
north-we^t  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian^to, 
bounded  by  the  county  of  Nice,  the  dadij 
of  Grenoa,  and  the  sea.  lis  superftcta)  ex- 
tent is  only  55  square  miles.  It  is  shelter- 
ed on  the  north  aide  by  lofty  moantuQi, 
and  lies  open  on  the  soutn,  along  the  ihoR 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Its  climate  is  thai 
of  a  high  temperature,  and  very  favoorsbk 
to  the  growth  of  whatever  requires  a  oni* 
siderable  degree  of  heat.  Fruit  of  all  kinds, 
oranges,  lemons,  olives,  &c.  are  raised  m 
great  abundance;  the  pastures  also  are  t»i 
lerabljr  good,  and  the  cattle  numerous.  The 
inhabitants,  tliough  Italians  and  Catholia, 
are  not  deficient  in  industry :  their  number 
amounts  to  about  6000.  The  only  towns  sie 
Monaco  and  Mentone,  eontaining  toeedxr 
about  3000  inhabitants.  Until  1799,  Momeo 
was  governed  by  its  own  princes.  In  that 
year  the  French,  who  had  long  been  tlK 
nominal  protectors  of  the  principality,  in- 
corporated it  with  their  dominions,  and  r» 
tained  possession  of  it  durii^  the  whole  of 
the  revolutionary  wars.  At  the  tnaiv  rf 
Paris  in  1814,  it  was  still  left  under  tbdr 
protection  ;  but  in  1815,  it  was  plicednndei 
the  sovereignty  of  the  king  of  Sardimi, 
leaving,  however,  the  rent  of  the  lsn& 
(about  L.5000  a- year)  to  the  prince. 

Monaco,  a  small  town  of  the  Sanlisoi 
states,  the  capital  of  the  above  principolitT. 
It  is  situated  on  a  s(eep  rock,  projecdD^ 
into  theses.  Population  120a  7  miles  W. 
of  Nice. 

MoNAnNOCR,  or  Grand  Mokaokocs, 
a  mountain  of  the  United  States,  in  Nev 
Hampshire,  about  20  miles  £.  of  the  Con- 
necticut, 3254  feet  above  the  level  <^  the  kl 

MoNA]]tNocK,  Upper,  a  high  moontam 
in  the  United  States,  in  Venoont. 

MoNAGHAN,  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the 

Cvince  of  Ulster.  It  is  rather  of  an  ob- 
g  form,  having  its  greatest  extent  from 
north  to  south,  and  being  very  narrow,  ex- 
cept in  one  part,  where  it  stretches  between 
the  counties  of  Fermanagh  and  Cavin,  bj 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  south  and  westi 
On  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Tyrone,  oij 
the  east  by  Armagh,  and  on  tne  sonth-ets^ 
by  the  counties  of  East  Meath  and  Lootk^ 
The  length  of  this  county  is  30  miles  dm 
north  to  south ;  its  greatetft  breadth  ii  1^ 
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mBei;  bat  in  dhmi  partf  it  does  not  exceed 
10,  aid  it  not  always  so  moch.    The  are* ' 
is  988,500  £nglish  acres,  and  450  square 
uile^  or  509  acoofding  to  Wakefield.    The 
whole  is  divided  into  21  parishes. 

Although  this  county  is  much  encumber- 
ed with  hogs  and  mountains,  still  great  por- 
tions of  it  are  highly  cultivated  and  im- 
proved. The  great  proportion  of  bog  with 
which  it  is  interspersed,  and  the  number 
of  small  lakes,  together  with  its*  exposure 
to  the  north-westerly  winds,  loadad  with 
moisture  from  the  Atkntic,  render  it 
very  damp,  though  it  is  far  from  being  un^ 
wholesome.  On  the  north-west  the  Sliebh- 
fianght  mountaina  divide  it  from  Tyrone; 
and  on  the  east  the  Fews  mountains  are  tlie 
boundary.  In  most  parts  of  the  county 
the  sormoe  is  hilly,  but  no  part  is  inacoes- 
nble  to  the  plough.  The  turf  bogs,  sup- 
^YiD^  abundance  of  fuel,  are  of  great  value. 
The  soU  is  in  general  deep  day,  which  is 
pirticttkrly  &vourable  for  flax,  and  this  is 
the  principal  crop.  In  1809,  3200  acres 
were  sown  with  flax,  a  greater  number  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  than  in  any  coun- 
ty eze^t  Armagh.  Potatoes  and  oats  are 
spooeauully  cultivated,  but  there  is  very 
little  wheat;  and  the  small  &rms  into 
vhich  the  land  is  divided  do  not^answer 
lor  grazing  or  dairy  husbandry.  The  lower 
daises  are  sensible  of  the  value  of  vege- 
tables, which  are  raised  very  abundantly 
in  their  little  gardens.  The  linen  manu- 
ftctme,  which  flourishes  extensively  in 
every  quarter  of  this  district,  is  the  great 
staple,  and  is  productive  of  most  extensive 
heDefito  to  the  inhabitants.  The  Sliebh- 
Bsoght  mountains,  which  extend  into  Uiis 
coontyfrom  Tyrone,  form  an  uninterrupted 
lidge  of  hiffh  land,  the  highest  part  of 
vhich  ia  called  Caimmore.  These  have, 
>D  general,  neither  a  fruitful  soil,  nor  any  na- 
tural beauties  to  recommend  them,  being 
an  uninterestiog  waste,  and  almost  always 
wet  and  moory.  There  are  parts,  however, 
vhich  have  beds  of  the  richest  limestone, 
and  abundance  of  marl,  particularly  on 
the  eastern  side  of  Caimmcnre.  This  moun- 
^  is  fionous  for  its  millstone  quarry. 
Tboie  most  valued  oonsut  of  a  red  and 
^  hsrd  grit  or  sandstone,  the  grain  of 
vbich  IS  dose.  There  is  also  a  soft  whitish 
jttAdstone,  which  is  more  easily  procured, 
hot  which  soon  wastes  away.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood is  also  a  fine  k'nd  of  potters' 
clay,  which  is  carried  to  the  pottery  at 
Dundalk,  and  is  used  in  making  the  best 
thin  gUzed  ware.  Indications  of  coal  have 
w  been  obaerved  here,'  and  in  other  poru 
w  the  county.  Crjeve,  whidi  is  woaih 
of  the  town  of  Baliibay,  is  the  highest 
^nmd  in  Mism^MB.  The  stone  here  is 
^  t  very  hard  ^uafit j,  of  a  coloiir  between 


blue  and  dark  green,  and  Is  found  to  an* 
ewer  very  well  for  buildine.  It  is  <»lled 
whinstone,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of 
greenstone.  Grieve  abounds  with  lead  ore 
of  the  richest  (quality.  On  the  summit  of 
this  mountain  is  a  lake  cpvering  about  50 
acres,  which  is  very  deep,  and  is  prirui- 
pally  supplied  fVom  springs.  This  Inke 
serves  as  a  reservoir  for  supplying  a  num- 
ber of  bleach  mills,  H  of  them  being 
worked  by  the  stream  flowing  from  it.  The 
ccmsequenoe  of  these  establishments  has 
been  toe  reclaiming  of  a  considerable  part 
of  the  mountain,  notwithstanding  the  bad- 
ness of  the  soil ;  so  that  what  was  regarded 
a  few  years  ago  as  a  waste  with  nothing  to 
recommend  it,  has,  in  consequence  of  the 
application  of  a  stream  of  water  to  the  pre- 
vailing manu&cture,  become  a  most  thriv- 
ing and  valuable  district.  There  are  no 
considerable  fresh  water  lakes  in  this  dis- 
trict ;  yet  there  are  numerous  little  pools, 
speckl^  in  all  directions  through  the 
county,  which  highly  contribute  to  adorn 
the  scenery,  and  diversify  the  prospect. 
The  number  of  these  lakes  is  said  to  be 
184,  of  which  30  are  considerable  sheets  of 
water.  The  prindpal  rivers  which  water 
this  county  are  the  Ballyhavs,  the  Annalee, 
the  Lagan,  the  Fane,  the  Myrvale,  the  Fin, 
and  the  Blackwater,  which  for  a  consider- 
able  distance  constitutes  the  boundary  be- 
tween this  county  and  Tvrone. 

During  the  reign  of  James  I.  almost  the 
whole  of  this  county  was  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  owing  to  the  disaflection  of  its  pro- 
prietors. A  great  part  of  these  lands  was 
soon  afler  assigned  to  British  sdventurers, 
mostly  Soots,  and  a  considerable  share  of 
the  land  was  afWrwards  assigned  in  granta 
to  Cromwell's  soldiers,  many  of  whose 
posterity  still  enjoy  small  tracks,  not  yield- 
ms;  above  L.25  per  annum.  There  are 
other  estates  whidi  yidd  L.20,000  per  an- 
num. The  largest  estates  exhibit  toe  most 
wretched  cultivation ;  fields  without  hedge- 
rows, and  inclosed  only  by  earthen  banks  or 
dykes;  land  running  to  wsste,  which,  with 
great  truth,  may  be  compared  to  ita  inhabit- 
ants, that  is,  losing  its  strength  for  want  of 
prcmer  nourishment,  and  existing  in  a  state 
of  ue  utmost  poverty. 

MoNJGHAy,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county.  Here  sn  abbey  was  founded  at  a 
very  early  period^  which  was  pillaged  an4 
plundered  m  the  yean  830  and  9»l.  On 
the  site  of  this  ancient  abb^  waa  built  a 
castle  and  fort,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Eliza- 
beth, as  a  defence  against  tlie  inroads  of  the 
Irish.  Before  the  union,  it  sent  two  mem- 
hen  to  the  Irish  parliament  40  mile* 
&  W.  of  Bdfaat,  an  J  OO  N.  K.  IT.  of  Dob- 
bn.     Long.  6.  49.  W.  Let.  54.  16.  K. 

MoMAcaay,  a  towQsbip  of  the  Uoitej 
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Statei^  in  York  coontj,  Pennsylvania.    Po- 
pulation 725. 

MoNANCE,  St^  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Fifeshire,  lying  an  the  frith  of  Forth.  Po« 
pulation  852. 

MoNANCE,  St,  a  town  in  the  ahove  pa« 
risii,  12  miles  8.  of  ^upar,  built  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  along  the  shore. 

MoNASTEEa,  a  neat  thriving  seaport  of 
Tunis,  in  Africa,  on  a  peninsula  advancing 
into  the  sea.    50  miles  S.  £.  of  Tunis. 

MoKASTEnvAN^  a  towu  of  Jrcland,  in 
the  county  of  Kildare,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  river  Barrow,  which  here  intersects 
the  Grand  canal.  It  has  a  modern  'built 
church,  with  a  lofty  steeple.  32  miles 
p.W.ofDubUn. 

MoNASTiER,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire.  Population  1600. 
12  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Le  Puy. 

MoN ASTIR,  ToLi,  or  BiSTOLiA,  a  large 
inland  town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Mace- 
don,  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill»  and 
watered  by  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of 
the  Vistritza,  or  Hcbrus.  It  is  inhabited 
by  the  descendants  of  Bulgarians,  to  the 
number  of  15,000 ;  and,  though  nearly  100 
piles  from  the  sea,  it  may,  when  compared 
with  most  other  towns  in  this  poor  and 
backward  country,  be  called  rich  and  com- 
mercial. It  did  not,  however,  escape  the 
rapacity  of  its  southern  neighbour,  Ali 
Pacha,  who  carried  his  arms  into  this  quar- 
ter, and  took  forcible  possession  of  the 
town,  carrying  away  the  most  valuable  pro- 
perty of  the  injxabitants.  95  miles  W.  N.W. 
of  Salonica. 

MoNASTiRSKA,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the 
Mura,  252  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Yeniseisk. 

MoNAT,  PoiKT,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  islanjd  of  Gilolo.  Long.  128.  36.  £. 
Lat.  1.  6,  N. 

MoK^vAR,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pror 
yince  of  Valencia,  20  miles  westof  Alicant. 
it  contains  8000  inhabitants,  part  of  whom 
manufacture  linen. 

MoNBAZTLLAC,  a  towp  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Dordogne,  with  about  1500 
inhabitants. 

MoNBELLET,  a  town  of  France,  departr 
ment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  near  tne  Saone. 
population  1300.    11  miles  N.  of  Macon. 

MoNBERCELLQ,  R  towu  of  Piedmout, 
province  of  Asti,  on  the  river  Tion.  Popu- 
lation 2500.    35  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Turin. 

MoNBtAKC,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Cata- 
lonia^ on  the  river  Francoli.  Population 
3600.  17  miles  N.  of  Taragona.  Long.  1. 
15.  B.  Lat.  47.  22.  N. 

MoKBON/a  town  of  France,  dejjartment 
of  the  Dordogne,  with  1500  inhabitants. 

MoNBREHATN,  avillagcof  Fraucc,  depart- 
ment of  the  Aisne,  with  1200  inhabitants. 


MoKBRUK,  a  toim  of  the  kingdom  of 
boval,  in  Western  Africa,  15  miles  S.M\ 
of  Gouriel. 

MoNBUi,  a  fortified  town  of  Spthi,  in 
Catalonia,  18  miles  north  of  Borcelcni, 
with  2000  inhabitants.  The  two  mineri 
springs  of  this  place,  the  one  hot,  the  othdr 
cold,  were  known  to  the  Romans. 

MoNCADA,  a  decayed  town  of  Spain,  7 
miles  N.  ly.  of  Valencia.    Population  looo. 

MoKCAGUERi,  a  town  of  Piedmont, 
province  of  Turin,  delightfully  dtuaied  rn 
the  Po.  It  has  several  good  churches,  ni 
a  royal  palace,  with  beautiful  cardens.  Po- 
pulation 7S00.    4  miles  S.  of  Turin. 

MoNCALVo,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  pro- 
vince  of  Moiitferrat.  Population  3jgo. 
SO  miles  E.  of  Turin. 

MoNCAo,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  pre- 
rince  of  Entre  Minbo  e  Douro,  on  the  large 
river  Minho.    Population  1200. 

M0N9ARAS,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentejo,  situated  on  the  banks 
of  the  Guadiana.  Population  1500.  4  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Murao. 

Mo Kc  A  RET,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  with  2500  inha- 
bitants. 

MoKCEAU,  a  town  of  France,  departinnt 
of  the  Corre^e,  situated  on  the  Dordogne. 
Population  1500.    20  miles  E.  of  Pri>«. 

MoNCHABoo,  a  city  of  the  Birman  ern- 
pire,  and  for  a  short  period  its  capital.  It 
18  surrounded  by  a  wtHl  built  of  brick  awd 
mud,  about  20  feet  high  by  12  feet  tliiA, 
and  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  It  is  a  regnlir 
square,  of  almost  1000  paces  on  each  «cle, 
and  contains  nearly  4000  inhabitants.  U 
derives  its  principal  fame  from  being  the 
birth-pkce  of  the  emperor  Alompra,  foundtr 
of  the  reigning  dynasty.  It  is  situated  oO 
miles  N.  of  Ummerapoora,  and  12  miles 
N.  of  the  Irrawuddy  river.  Long.  96. 20. 
E.  Lat.  22.  46.  N. 

MoNCHiQUE,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Algarya,  at  the  foot  of  a  ridge 
of  mountains.  Population  4800.  15  milts 
W.  ofSilves. 

Mo N CI. A R,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne,  on  the  small 
river  Tescou.  Population  1000.  10  milts 
E.  S.  E.  of  Montauban.— Also  a  town  iu  the 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne.  Po- 
pulation 2000.  10  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Villeneuve  d'Agen. 

MoNcrovA,  a  town  of  Mexico,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Cohahuila,  situated 
on  the  Rio  del  Norte.  It  has  a  gairison  of 
troops  for  the  defence  of  the  frontiers,  and 
contains  150  families  of  Spaniards.  95S 
leagues  N.  of  Mexico.  Long.  270.  5.  £• 
Lat.  27.  50.  N. 

M0N90W,  a  small  fortified  town  of  Spam, 
in  the  province  of  Arnigon,.pttttted  at  the 
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jimetioDoftiieriirerBSofii  and  dnou  95 
miles  N.  IV.  of  Lends. 

MoNcoKTooKj  a  town  of  Fnuiee,  in 
Brittany,  department  of  the  Coteadu  Nord. 
Pcmulatien  1700.    ISmiksS.  of  StBrienx. 

MoNcoNToua,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Vienne,  on  the  Dhre,  with  000 
inhabitants.  86  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Poitiers. 

MovcooDA,  Cape,  the  north-east  pbint 
of  the  idand  of  Banca«  Long.  105.  53.  £. 
Lat  1. 28.  S. 

MoKcooHAH,  an  island  of  Bengal,  at  die 
entrance  of  the  river  Megna,  10  miles  hmg, 
hj  3  brood,  but  not  inhabited. 

MovcosNET,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
nent  of  the  Aisne,  on  the  small  river  Serve. 
Population  1300.   9  miles  S.  £.  of  Vervins. 

MoNcoBiro,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Tras  os  Montea,  near  the 
IXmro,  defended  by  a  castle.  Papulation 
1300.    55mile8S.by  W.ofBraganza. 

MoircRiv£Li.o,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  pro* 
visce  of  VereellL    Population  8300. 

MoNcoa,  a  town  of  France,  department 
<f  the  Lot,  with  8000  inhabitants.  ISmiks 
&W.orCahors. 

Mo  vela's  Isles,  three  small  islands  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  10  miles 
S.  K  of  Wilson*s  promontory. 

MoNDA,  or  MuNDA,  A  smsU  but  neat 
town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Granada, 
nesr  the  coast.    85  miles  W.  of  Malaga. 

MovnARu,  a  river  of  Brasil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantnc,  Long.  40.  46.  W.  Lat.  3. 
10.  & 

MoNDAameii,  a  Umn  of  France,  depart* 
nentoftheGard,  to  the  south  of  Vigan. 
IteoosiBts  properly  of  thioee  adjacent  vil« 
liges.    Population  8500. 

MowBAY,  Cape,  a  cape  of  South  Ame^ 
rics,  in  the  atraits  of  Magellan.  Jxmg.  75. 
«).  W.  Lat  53. 18.  S. 

MoNDBGO,  a  river  of  Portugal*  in  die 
latMnoe  of  Betra,  whidi  rises  in  the.  Sierra 
de  Estrelli^  flows  westward,  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic,  at  the  seaport  of  Buarcos.  At 
puticular  seasons  it  is  navigable  to  a  consi* 
derable  distance  from  its  moutfa.  Its  banks 
were  the  scene  of  great  military  movementa 
lietween  the  British  and  French,  in  Sep- 
tember 1810,  and  in  March  1811. 

MoKDEoo,  formerly  called  the  Emboiem 
<teii,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Paraguay,  in 
South  America,  which  imters  the  great  river 
Paraguay,  or  La  Plata,  in  Lat  80. 30,  S. 

MoNDEGO,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  weat 
«»st  of  Portu^  Long.  8.  53.  9.  W.  I4it 
«0. 18,  6.  N, 

'  Monde JAS,  a  town  of  SpaiUf  in.  New 
^tile,  on  the  river  Taiuno,  30  miles  B. 
^Madrid. 

MovDioHDE,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
*n€Qt  of  the  Lowex  Pyrenees.    Population 


Mox^MKBM^  a  oonsidenfak  Mm  of 
Spain,  in  the  north  of  Galida,  oo  the  Ixnn 
dera  of  Asturiaa.  The  rivera  Sisto  nvd 
RuzQS  separate  it  from  its  suburb.  It  is 
inclosed  with  wftUs,  haa  five  gates,  two 
bridges,  seven  diuxches  (comprising  tiie 
cathedral  and  the  conventa),  a  chafer  of 
oanona,  and  two  hoq»itala  The  nouses 
are  tolenbly  built ;  and  the  atreets,  thou^ 
narrow,  are  regidar.  It  is  Biq>plied  with 
water  from  a  number  of  fountaina,  and  is 
remarked  lor  theaalubrity  of  ita  atnioqphcRw 
The  inhabitants,  above  6000  in  number, 
earry  on  some  trade  in  fba^  hones,  snd 
sheep.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bidiop ;  and  on 
an  adjoining  hei^t  atands  the  eastl/e  of 
Castro  Oro.  75  miles  W.  of  Oviedo,  and 
115  N.  W.  of  Leon.  Long.  7. 10.  W.  Lat. 
43.  SO.  N. 

MoNBOKsno,  SusKEA  nt,  a  chain  of 
mountains  in  the  nordi-weat  of  Spain,  oe« 
cnpyiiig  the  whole  of  the  north  or  GaUda^ 
and  taking  its  name  from  the  towaof  Mon« 
donedo,  where  it  commencea. 

MoKnovi,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  the  ca« 
pital  of  the  nrovince  of  the  aame  name,  si* 
tuated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  EUero.  Its 
appearance  at  some  diatauee  ia  rather  pic- 
turesque, bat  it  loses  much  of  its  interest  by 
the  still  more  Ftriking  view  of  the  sur- 
rounding Alps.  It  is  divided  into  four 
parts ;  the  town  proper,  called  Piassa,  si- 
tuated en  the  mountain,  at  an  elevation  ot 
1700  fret  above  the  levd  of  the  sea;  and 
the  three  suburbs,  Csraasone,  Bred,  and 
Piano  deUaValle,  built  at  the  bottom.  The 
distance  between  the  upper  and  lower  part 
«f  the  town  ia  considerable;  and  the  road 
by  whidk  diey  are  connected,  ineonnenicnt- 
ly  steep.  The  town  proper  haa  a  small  om 
tadd,  and  ia  surrounded  with  weak  waUa^, 
instead  of  ramparta.  It  containa  a  great 
number  of  religioua  houses  and  diurehes. 
Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  clergy  and  counN 
try  gentry,  with  very  little  oommeroe  or 
wealth.  The  suburbs,  on  the  contrary,  ai« 
entirely  sdven  to  trade,  and  have  manufiio- 
tures  bom  of  woollen  and  mualin,  as  well 
as  tanneries  and  iron  fbrges;  but  the  chief 
branch  of  ita  induatrv  is  the  spinning  of 
viJk,  The  total  population  of  Mondovi  is 
about  80/)00.  It  ia  the  see  of  a  bishops 
and  the  aeat  of  several  seminariea  of  educa- 
tion. Mondovi  is  comparatively  a  modem 
town,  having  been  ibunded,  aconding  to 
an  inscription  on  one  of  the  chapels  in  the 
cathedral,  in  the  year  1838.  On  the  88d 
April,  1796,  Bonaparte  obtained  here  aa 
advantage  over  the  Piedmontese,  which,  so- 
companied  as  it  waa  by  other  causes  of 
alarm,  led  the  court  of  Turin  to  sqwrate 
fh)m  its  alliance  with  Austria.  See  Monies 
notie^  In  1799,  the  Piedmontese  pessants 
aiaembled  here  to  the  number  of  40,000«  to 
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tttteivml  ffaa  retreat  of  general  Boult^  after 
the  demtaof  the  French  in  Lombardy,  and 
repulsed  his  division.  A  few  days  after,  a 
■troDger  body  of  French  arrived,  and  obliged 
the  town  to  capitulate ;  but,  whether  from 
accident  or  perfidy,  a  musket  was  fired  from 
ft  window,  and  a  cry  immediately  raised 
among  the  French  that  the  army  was  be- 
tnyed.  Officers  and  soldiers  became  equal- 
ly furious,  and  the  town  was  abandoned  to 
ail  the  horrors  of  a  general  pillage.  The 
cdebrftted  Beccaria  was  a  native  of  this 
town.  15  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Coni,  and  45 
8.  S.  £.  of  Turin.  Long.  7. 56.  £.  Lat.  44. 
84.  N. 

MoxDBAooK,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Gui* 
puxcoa,  on  tlie  river  Deva.  About  three  miles 
from  the  town  is  a  mkie  of  excellent  iron  and 
native  steel,  from  which  were  made  the  fa- 
mous sword  blades  of  Toledo  and  Salaman- 
ca, as  well  as  diose  so  long  in  repute  iu  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  and  called  Ferrara, 
ftiom  the  name,  not  of  the  city  in  Italy,  but 
of  a  celebrated  Spanish  mann&cturer, 
Andrew  Ferrara,  who  was  accustomed  to 
«tamp  it  on  the  blade.  SO  miles  S.  8.  W. 
of  St  Sebastian. 

MoN DRAGON E,  a  towu  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro,  noted  for  its  marble  quar- 
ries and  mines  of  sulphur.  Population 
1800.    93  miles  N.  W.  of  Naples. 

MoNDRAiN  Island,  an  island  lying  off 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland.  Long,  of 
the  middle,  129.  14.  E.  Lat.  34.  8.  S. 

MoNEAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
-of  Bahar,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the 
rivers  l^ne  and  Ganges.  At  tliis  place 
there  is  a  tomb  of  a  Mahometan  saint,  held 
in  great  veneration  by  the  people  of  that  re- 
ligion. A  cantonment  tor  two  regiments 
>  of  native  cavalry  was  erected  here  a  few 
years  ago,  at  a  great  expence ;  but  the  fre- 
quent wars  having  obliged  the  troops  to 
be  constantly  in  the  field  since  their  con- 
ctruction,  they  have  been  seldom  occupied. 
Long.  84.  56.  £.  Lat,  25.  38,  N. 

MoKEDiE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perth* 
ahire,  about  3  miles  in  length  and  breadth. 
Fopidation  1080. 

MoNEiNS,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Boisse. 
9  miles  W.  of  Fau.    Population  5800. 

MoNESTiER,  8  towu  of  Francc,  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Alps,  with  28Q0  inha- 
bitants. It  is  noted  for  a  curious  mineral 
spring.    9  miles  N.  W.  of  Brian9on. 

MoNESTiER,  a  town  of  Fiance,  depart- 
ment of  the  Tovn,  on  the  Ceron.  Pppula- 
tlon  1300.    1 1  m'des  N.  of  Alby., 

MoNETOu  Islands,  two  islands  in  Lake 
Michigan.  Long.  85.  9B.  W.  Lat.  44. 
50.  N. 

MoNETUORE,  a  considerable  village  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Perry^  pleasantly 


iituated  on  the  river  Bigoney^  95  i^ 
8.  £.  of  Londonderry. 

Monfalcone,  a  town  of  Anatrian  lUv 
ria,  in  Friuli,  on  the  gulf  of  Trieste,  f^ 
pulation  1300.  Long.  13. 3S.  50.  £.  Ut 
45.  47.  50.  N. 

MONFALONT,    OT    MOMFLOT,    ft  tOWO  of 

Upper  £gypt,  situated  in  a  fertile  and  bet&- 
tiful  country,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Nile, 
about  a  mile  from  the  river.    It  is  hand- 
somely built,  and  of  very  considenble  mig* 
nitude,  carrying  on  an  extensive  conuscica 
in  every  species  of  grain.    There  is  also  tj 
very  large  manufactory  of  doth.    On  th4 
opposite  side  of  the  Nile  is  a  spacious  G)p4 
tic  monastery,  surrounded  withli^h  walk|« 
the  entrance  to  which  is  by  a  basket  dnwaf 
by  pulleys ;  whence  it  is  called  the  CoovenH 
of  the  Pulley.  Loug.31.36.£.  Lat.97.4^N,i 

MoNPAucoN,  a  town  of  France,  dqiuVi 
ment  of  the  Lot,  on  the  Fcoau,  with  ISOM 
inhabitants.    8  miles  S.  £.  of  Gourdoo.     i 

MoNFiA,  an  island  lying  off  the  easteraj 
coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Zanzibar.  In 
is  nearly  100  miles  in  length  from  noitli  til 
south,  but  seldom  more  than  8  or  10  i«i 
breadth.  ^  The  sur&ce  is  low  and  flai,  toll 
the  soil  fertile.  It  is  little  frequented  hj/i 
navigators.     Lat  7.  30.  S.  ' 

MoNFLANQuiN,  a  towo  of  France, 
partment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne. 
ill  built,  but  contains  5000  inhabii 
The  public  edifices  are  four  churches  anA( 
RD  hospital.     19  miles  N.  of  Agen. 

MoNFORTE,  a  small  but  fortified  towacif . 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Trasos  Mcotca«  ■ 
33  miles  W.  of  Braganza. 

MoNFORTE,  a  small  town  of  Portagal,ia 
Alentejo,  1 9  miles  S.  of  Portalegre.— Tbei» 
is  alto  another  small  towh  of  this  name,  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  Tagus. 

MoKG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thini 
rank,  in  Honan. 

MoNGA-AauA>  a  river  of  Brazil,  whidi 
enters  tlie  sea  opposite  to  the  island  of  Nu« 
estra  Seuora. 

MoNOAouRA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic^  Long.  34.  56.  W. 
Lat,  9.  20.  S. 

MoNGALLou,  a  river  of  Eastern  Afiici, 
with  a  country  and  town  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  its  banks.  The  town  in  the 
theatre  of  a  considerable  trade  carried  on  by 
the  Arabs  in  slaves,  ivory^  &c  The  river 
is  not  easily  distinguishes,  and  of  difficult 
entronce,  as  there  is  not  more  thanaabk's 
length  between  the  sands  at  ite  mouth. 
After  this,  however,  the  channel  leading  up 
to  the  town  affords  from  9  to  U  fathoms  of 
water.  Provisions  and  fire-wood  may  be 
procured  in  abundance,  but  good  wster  is 
scarce.  The  mouth  of  the  river  is  situated 
between  QuUqr  and  Cape  Pclga^o,  in  Lat. 
10.  7.  8.  ^ 
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HcixaAHOAn,  «  maU  river  of  Dnsl»  in 

the  provinoe  cf  Paruba,  which  fiillB  into 
the  Atlantic 

MovoAS.    See  Moifjoms* 

MoMOB,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Bueooo 
Ayres,  which  enters  the  Parana. 

iiovGES,  islands  of  the  Carribbeau  sea, 
on  the  coast  of  New  Granada,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Santa  Martha. 

If  oMOESy  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
north-north-east,  and  enters  the  Toccantina. 

MojioHiR>  or  M0NGIS&,  a  large  district 
of  Hindostan,  province  of  Bahar,  situated 
between  the  86  tn  and  S8th  degrees  of  north* 
cm  ktitude,  and  00  the  south  side  of  the 
aver  Cninges.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  district  is  hilly  and  unproductive,  but 
other  parts  of  it  are  highly  cultivated,  and 
yidd  the  fruito  and  grain  of  the  other  di- 
▼inons  of  Hindostan.  It*was  in  this  dis* 
trict  that  the  experiment  was  first  mode, 
about  &0  years  ago^  of  granting  waste  lands 
to  the  invalid  native  officers  and  sepoys, 
whidi  has  answered  so  well,  that  the  waste 
lands  have  been  brought  into  cultivation, 
and  a  considerable  population  has  grown  up 
in  pUees  iormerly  covered  with  long  gras.% 
and  occupied  only  by  wild  beasts.  Iron  ore 
ii  found  in  the  bilk,  and  several  chalybeate 
ipriop,  particularly  one  called  Seetacoond, 
hdd  m  high  veneration  by  the  Hindoos.  It 
k  atnated  about  a  mile  from  the  fortress  of 
Monghir,  and  its  water  is  so  hot,  that  the 
hand  cannot  be  held  for  more  than  a  mi- 
Bote  in  it ;  but,  what  is  more  extraordinary 
ii,  that  there  are  several  cold  wells  within  a 
tew  yards  of  it.  The  water  of  Seetacoond 
keeps  for  ever  without  becoming  putrid, 
and  is  equally  light  and  wholesome  as  the 
British  water,  and  highly  desirable  to  carry 
an  hoard  ship. 

MoNGHiBR,  properly  Moodgo-oheree, 
a  celebrated  fortress  of  Hindostan,  and  ca* 

eof  the  above  mentioned  district.  It  is 
tilully  situated  on  the  southern  bank 
'  of  the  river  Ganges,  is  very  extensive,  and 
vu  formerly  fortitied  in  the  Ipdian  style, 
with  a  high  brick  wall,  and  round  towers 
at  the  angles,  and  except  on  the  river  side, 
nnonnded  by  a  dry  ditch;  but  having 
heen  found  much  too  large  to  be  defended, 
the  fortifications  have  been  for  many  years 
^te  neglected,  and  the  only  piut  which 
Bow  eouki  make  any  opposition,  is  a  small 
dtsdd,  which  contains  an  arsenal  and 
tome  stor&-rooma.  The  house  of  the  com- 
numdant  is  handsome,  and  those  of  the 
•tiff-officers  are  convenient.  The  garrison 
consists  only  of  a  battalion  of  native  inva- 
lids* We  have  no  authentic  information 
when  this  fortros  was  founded :  but  if 
credit  can  be  giv^njo  the  brass  plate  found 
iniu  vicinity,  in  the  year  1781,  it  was  a 
yhCB  of  considerable  note  before  the  birth 


of  Chriat,  and  was  than  tal^eet  to  theHIn* 
doo  king  of  Bengal,  who  reaided  at  Gour. 
It  is  first  noticed  in  the  Mahometan  his>* 
tory,  in  the  early  part  of  th<*  1 6th  century, 
and  was  then  an  object  of  contention  between 
the  kinp  of  Bahar  and  Beng^.  In  the  year 
1580,  It  was  the  head-quarters  of  ngali 
Todermull,  the  general' of  Akbar,  who,  on 
that  occasion,  first  constructed  the  lines 
which  extended  to  the  hills.  In  the  year 
1638,  sulian  Shujoa,  then  governor  of 
Ben^,  repaired  the  fortresa,  and  new  mo- 
delled the  lines,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
army  of  his  brother  Aurungzebe;  but  his 
efibrts  were  rendered  unavailing  by  the  dex« 
terity  of  Mier  Joomla,  who  penetrated  into 
Bengal  by  the  mountains  of  Jarcund,  and 
having  gotten  in  his  rear,  compelled  him 
to  abandon  Monghir,  and  cross  the  river. 
Little  mention  is  made  of  this  place  again 
in  history,  till  the  year  1762,  when  the  na<« 
bob,  Cofisim  Aly  Khan,  fixed  upon  it  as  the 
place  of  his  residence,  and  strengthened  the 
fortifications ;  but  it  was  token  by  the  Bri- 
tish forces  after  a  short  siege,  the  following 
year,  and  was  for  a  considerable  period  tho 
station  of  a  brigade.  Long.  86.  38.  £•  Lat* 
85.  «3.  N. 

Mono  HO  A,  br^uNGiiOA,  a  city  of  Chi* 
na,  of  the  first  rank,  in  the  provinoe  of 
Yunan.  It  is  surrounded  by  high  moun* 
tains,  which  produce  abundantly  the  ani-^ 
mala  from  which  the  musk  is  obtained. 

Mo  NO  IE,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Puy  de  Dome.  Population  ISOO* 
25  miles  S.  E.  of  Clermont. 

Mongol,  one  of  the  small  Philipplno 
islands,  north-east  of  Masbate.  Long.  183. 
55.  E.  Lat;  12.  U.  N. 

MoNGOLBONG,  onc  of  the  smaller  Philip^ 
pine  islands,  east  of  Masbate.  Long.  124. 
£.  Lat.  12.  10.  N. 

Mongolia,  an  extensive  region  in  the 
northern  part  of  Central  Asia,  to  the  north 
and  north-west  of  China,  and  filling  most 
of  the  space  between  that  empire  and  Asia* 
tic  Russia.  The  limits  are  very  vague, 
and  the  country  is  chiefly  distinguished  by 
being  traverned  by  the  wandering  hordes  of 
that  Nomadic  race  which,  under  the  namo 
of  Mongols,  or  Moguls,  has  been  so  oele« 
brated  and  fonnidable  in  theannakof  Asia. 
Under  Zengis  Khun,  they'  had  extended 
their  dominion,  not  only  over  the  finest  re^ 
gions  of  that  continent,  but  over  a  great 
part  of  northern  Europe.  Even  the  em-t 
pire  established  by  Timur,  though  iu  seat 
was  in  a  different  part  of  Asia^  has  alwavi^ 
borne  the  name  of  Mogul  At  present,  thck 
Mongols  have  lost  all  this  widely  extendecl 
dominion,  and  are  split  into  a  number  of 
petty  states,  dependent  uix>n  the  empire^ 
either  of  Russia  or  China.  The  proper  li^ 
mitaof  Mongolia  are,  tp  the  east^  t^e  qoim« 
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try  of  the  M antchous ;  to  the.  west,  the 
ehain  of  mountains  continued  northwards 
from  the  Beloor  and  the  Lake  Palcati  Nor ; 
to  the  west  of  this  is  properly  the  country 
of  the  Tartars ;  on  the  south,  Mongolia 
is  hounded  partly  hy  China,  and  partly  by 
that  range  of  country  which,  from  its  pre- 
vailing race,  is  called  Turkistan.  Nearly  the 
%hole  of  this  immense  range  of  territory 
consists  of  a  level  plain,  which  borders, 
bowever,  on  the  Altai,  and  other  mountain 
chains  that  form  the  frontier  of  Asiatic 
Kassia.  It  includes  a  considerable  part  of 
the  great  desert  of  Shamo,  or  Cobi,  while 
the  habitable  part  is  composed  entirely  of 
pasturage,  the  Mongols  holding  herbs  to  be 
food  for  beasts  only,  and  not  for  man.  Al- 
most the  only  valuable  vegetable  produce 
are  some  bitter  roots,  particularly  rhubarb, 
which  has  become  a  valuable  article  in  the 
European  nharmacopeia.  This  region  con- 
tains the  neads  of  some  of  the  greatest 
rivers  which  water  the  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese empires,  the  Hoangho,  the  Amour, 
«nd  even  the  Irtysch ;  but  it  labours  in  ge- 
neral under  a  scarcity  of  water. 
•  The  Mongols  compose  a  race  by  them- 
selves, distinguished  by  ^a  ^physical  form 
and  aspect  entirely  different  from  that  of 
the  Turks  and  Tartars.  They  are  of  the 
tniddle  size,  but  muscular  and  strongly 
built ;  their  faces  broad,  square,  and  flat ; 
their  noses  particularly  low  and  flat ;  their 
eyes  small,  oblique,  black,  and  keen.  They 
have  thick  lips,  a  short  chin,  with  very 
little  beard,  and  large  and  prominent  ears. 
Their  hair,  which  is  black  and  strong,  is 
almost  wholly  shaven  out,  except  a  little 
toft  on  the  crown.  They  lead  an  entirely 
pandering  life,  remaining  on  one  spot  only 
so  long  as  it  affords  pasturage  for  their 
cattle,  then  lajring  their  tents  upon  wag- 
gons, and  conveying  them  to  anotlier  dis- 
trict. •  These  tents  are  composed  of  a  thick, 
grey,  or  white  felt,  of  a  conical  form,  with 
a  hole  at  the  top,  to  allow  the  smoke  to  es- 
.cape.  The  dress  of  the  common  people  con- 
sists of  £heep  or  lambs  skin,  with  the  wool 
inwards,  which  are  not  so  well  dressed  as 
not  to  retain  a  scent,  by  which  they  are 
known  at  some  distance.  The  rich,  how- 
Crer,  wear  cotton  cloths  only  lined  with 
skins.  Their  food  consists  entirely  of  milk 
and  flesh,  of  w^ich  horse  flesh  is  considered 
^s  by  much  the  most  delicate.  It  is  reserv- 
ed, however,  for  the  wealthy;  and  even 
these  can  indulge  only  sparingly  in  this  ex- 
quisite luxury.  Their  favourite  national 
liquor,  as  among  all  the  Tartar  nations,  is 
fermented  mares'  milk,  or  kounuss,  in  which 
they  often  indulge  to  excess.  They  have 
also  learned  the  use  of  tea,  mead,  and  to- 
bacco. Their  herds  consist  of  horses,  cows, 
sheep,  goats,  and  a  few  camels.     Their 


horses  ate  the  pride  of  the  Mongols,  win 
are  peculiarly  expert  in  training  then. 
They  catch  them  running,  with  the  slro 
knot  of  a  cord«  and  inspire  them  with  men 
intrepidity,  that  they  are  able  to  face  even 
tygers.  They  seek  strength  and  hardiness, 
rather  than  size  or  beauty:  acooidinglj, 
these  horses  are  in  general  small,  thoagh 
some  would  be  considered  handsome  even 
in  Europe.  Their  sheep  are  of  that  speda 
common  throughout  Tartary,  distinguished 
by  large  tails,  composed  entirdy  of  ftt 
The  country  abounds  in  game,  particularly 
deer;  they  have  also  wild  horses,  wild 
mules,  and  animals  resembling  the  dk  and 
the  lynx.  A  few  sables  are  found,  though 
not  of  such  number  and  beauty  as  in  the  re- 
gions farther  to  the  north.  Some  fish  are 
found  in  the  nvers.;  but  they  do  not  Ibim 
any  great  proportion  of  their  food. 

The  Mongols  are  nominaUy  subject  is 
the  empire  of  China ;  but  the  internal  go- 
vernment is  entirely  carried  on  by  theff 
native  princes,  who  are  called  Khuhthhif, 
or  Regulos.  These,  at  the  time  of  the  kit 
conquest,  were  divided  into  49  standaids 
or  tribes.  Tribute  forms  the  utmost  ex- 
tent of  their  allegiance;  but  in  maay 
cases,  instead  of  paying,  they  receive  it; 
and  it  then  forms  the  chief  part  of  their 
slender  revenue.  They  are  rude,  fVank, 
hospitable,  addicted,  whenever  opportanity 
offers,  to  war  and  plunder.  Polygamy » 
permitted,  but  few  incline  to  huiden  thenH 
selves  with  more  than  one  wife.  They  $rt 
of  a  gay  and  cheerfhl  disposition,  and  spend 
a  considerable  part  of  their  time  in  sports 
and  exercises.  They  have  national  so^, 
relating  chiefly  to  love  and  romantic  ad< 
venture;  but  the  music  is  diaameaUe. 
They  profess  Shamanism^  or  the  rdigion  of 
Fo,  and  have  resident  amongthem  Lanws 
who  pretend,  like  those  of  Thibet,  to  the 

gift  of  immortality.  They  arc  held  in  the 
ighest  reverence  by  the  people,  who  erea 
suppose  them  possessed  or  supernatural 
powers.  The  priests,  however,  are  very 
ignorant,  and  many  of  them  unable  even  to 
read.  The  doctrine  of  the  transmigradoa 
of  souls  is  also  established ;  but  no  iafe* 
rence  can  be  drawn  from  it,  as  in  Indi^ 
to  the  prejudice  of  eating  the  flesh  of  aui* 
mals. 

Besides  the  Mongols  proper,  there  is  a 
number  of  other  nations  who  are  consder- 
ed  as  included  in  the  same  race ;  of  which 
the  principal  are  the  Kalkas  and  the 
Eluths.  The  Buriats,  a  numerous  people 
of  Asiatic  Russia,  are  also  of  Mongol  m* 
gin. 

MoNooK,  an  island  of  South  Amerieiy 
on  the  coast  of  Peru.    Lat.  9.  45.  S. 

MoNooN,  Cape,  a  cape  or  point  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  close  to  tne  Caico  Grande.<-« 
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AIm  a  ope  on  the  «outh  side  of  St  Do^ 

MovGOK,  Capk,  Grand,  a  cope  on  the 
Bcmth  coast  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
Lon^,  72.  18.  W.  Lat.  17.  69.  N. 

MoNOOK,  Cape,  Petit,  the  most  south- 
erly point  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola. 
Lone.  72.  20.  W.  Lat.  17.  57.  N. 

MoxGRANDE,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  on 
tbe  road  from  Vercelli  to  Biella.  Popula- 
tion 3200. 

MoNGRASSANO,  8  Small  town  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Citra,  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Co- 
senza. 

MoKOTJiLLEM,  a  towu  of  Prancc,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gers,  on  the  river  Midouze. 
Population  1400.  17  miles  £.  of  Mont  de 
Marsan. 

MovHEGAN.     See  Manhegan. 
■  MoNHEiM,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
tlnceof  Cleves  and  Berg.  Population  2800. 
9  miles  S.  S.  B.  of  Dusseldorf. 

MoNHRiM,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bava- 
ria. Popnlation  1400.  56  miles  N.  N.  VV. 
of  Munich. 

MoNi,  a  large  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
^nce  of  Maranham,  which  empties  itself 
into  the  gulf  of  San  Luis  de  Maranham. 

MoNiAC,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  tbe  Lot  and  Garonne,  situated  on  the 
Lot    Population  1000. 

MoKiEH,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides, 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland.  Long.  7.  36.  W. 
Lit  57. 28.  N. 

MoNinETH,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  For- 
finhire,  6  miles  long,  and  3  J  broad,  situat- 
ed on  the  frith  of  Tay.    Population  1 728. 

MoNiKENDAH,  or  MoNNiKEBAM,  a  small 
seaport  of  the  Netherlands,  in  North  Hol- 
land, cituated  on  an  arm  of  the  Zayder  Zee. 
Popnlation  2100.  23  mQes  N.  of  Amster- 
dam. 

MoNTKiB,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  For- 
fewbire,  6  miles  long,  and  4  broad,  tcrmi- 
litting  at  the  month  of  the  Tay.  Population 
172S. 

MoNTMAiL,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Fifeshire,  4  miles  long,  and  3  broad.  Po- 
pulation 1160. 

MoNiQuiRi,  a  settlement  of  New  Grana- 
da, in  the  province  of  Velez,  which  contains 
500  housekeepers. 

MokishwXr,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
rince  of  Btjapore,  belonging  to  the  Mah- 
rattas.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent, 
tnd  has  a  good  market.  Long.  74.  25.  £. 
Lat  18. 16.  N. 

Monistic,  a  river  of  America,  which 
mtis  into  Lake  Michigan,  Long.  85. 31.  W. 
Lat  44.  14.  N. 

MoMisTBOL,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Loire,  situated  on  the 
Pi4t.  Population  4000.  19  mUes  N.  £. 
ofLePuy. 


MoNTSTBOL,  a  considenble  town  of  the 
east  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia.  It  has  large 
manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs.  4  miles 
W.  of  Manresa. 

MoNiTo,  a  small  island  of  the  West  In- 
dies, in  the  middle  of  the  great  passage  be- 
tween Hispaniola  and  Porto  Ilico,  close  to 
the  island  of  Mona. 

MoNiTou,  two  islands  in  Lake  Michigan. 
Long.  85.  35.  W.  Lat  44.  55.  N. 

MoNivAiRD,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire.    Population  713. 

MoNiY,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runa 
into  the  bay  of  Maranhao,  Long.  45.  29. 
W.  Lat.  2. 40.  S. 

MoNJES,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in  tho 
Spanish  Main,  near  the  coast  of  South 
America.    Long.  70.  40.  W.  Lat.  12.  N. 

MoNJOus,  a  people  inhabiting  the  inte- 
rior of  Eastern  Africa,  in  a  north-easterly 
direction  from  Mosambique.  In  the  early- 
European  maps,  their  country,  under  the 
pompous  title  of  the  empire  of  Monomuji, 
is  made  to  fill  all  the  interior  of  this  part 
of  the  continent,  from  Monomopata  to  Con- 
go. They  appear  to  occupy  but  a  very 
small  portioil  of  this  space.  The  only  po- 
sitive account  we  have  of  them,  is  from  « 
caravan  with  slaves,  ivory,  &c  which  ar- 
rived at  Mosambique  in  1809,  during  Mr 
Salt's  residence  at  that  place.  The  dis- 
tance of  their  country  from  tlie  coast  could 
only  be  conjectured  by  the  time  which  the 
caravan  had  employed^  in  traversing  it.  It 
was  about  two  months ;  but  as  a  consider<ii 
able  period  had  been  spent  in  rest,  the  real 
travelling  period  was  estimated  at  forty-five 
days,  which,  at  15  miles  a-day,  would 
give  hetween  600  and  700  miles.  The 
Monjous  are  negroes  of  the  ugliest  descrip- 
tion, of  a  deep  shining  black,  with  high 
cheek  bones,  thick  lips,  and  small  knots  of 
woolly  hair  on  their  heads.  Their  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  use  dex- 
terously, though  only  within  a  limited  dis- 
tance. They  liave  a  mode  of  exciting  flame 
by  rubbing  two  nieces  of  hard  wood  against 
each  other,  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr 
Bruce,  as  practised  by  a  tribe  of  Nubia,  near 
Sennaar.  They  appeared  milder  than  the 
same  tribes  in  the  more  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Mosambique,  though  this 
might  arise  from  the  only  specimens  seen 
of  them  being  composed  of  traders. 

MoNJUR,  a  village  of  Caramania,  in  Asi^ 
atic  Turkey,  20  miles  S.  of  Kirshehr. 

MoNKEDOo,  a  settlement  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo.  Long.  109. 
51.  E.  Lat.  2.  40.  S. 

Monk  EN  Hadley,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Middlesex,  11 4  miles  from  London.  Po- 
pulation 718. 

Monkey  Island,  a  small  island  ia 
Cursituck  sounds  near  the  coast  pf  North 
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Monk  BY  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  bay 
of  Honduras^  near  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
Lono.  89.  35.  W.  Lat  16.  25.  N. 

MoMKLAND,  a  district  of  Scotland,  in 
Lanai&shire^  divided  into  New  and  Old 
Monlland,  Uie  first,  the  most  northerly  pa- 
rish of  Scotland,  10  miles  long,  and  7  broad. 
Population  55S9.  The  latter  lies  between 
New  Mookland  and  the  river  Clyde,  and  is 
10  miles  long,  and  3^  broad*  Population 
540&. 

MoKvxcxoH,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Bevonshhre,  3  miles  W.  N.  W.  firom  Great 
Torrington.    Population  390. 

Monk's  Illeigh,  a  parish  of  En^and, 
In  Suffblk,  1  mile  firom  Bildeston.  Popu- 
lation 560. 

MoNKSvaTON,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
Northumberland,  3}  miles  N.W.  from 
Tynemouth.    Population  504. 

MoNKTON,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Durham,  4  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Gates* 
head.    Population  3193. 

MoNKTON,  West,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Somerset,  3^  miles  N.  £.  from  Taunton. 
Population  903. 

MoKKTON,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Addison  county,  Vermont  Po- 
pulation 1248. — Also  a  township  of  Anna- 
polis county^  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Monk  TON- HA  LI.,  a  village  of  Scotland, 
in  Edinburghshire,  with  170  inhabitants. 

MoNKTowN  and  Pakstwick,  a  united 
mrish  of  Scotland,  in  Ayrshire,  4  miles 
long  and  3  broad.    Population  1340. 

Monkwkabmouth,  a  parish  of  England, 
Sn  Durham,  divided  from  Bishop's  Wear- 
mouth  by  a  cast-iron  bridge  over  the  river 
Wear,  tne  arch  of  which  is  of  sufiicient 
height  to  admit  colliers  to  pass  under  it, 
witn  topmasts  up.  Population,  see  Sun* 
derUind  and  Bishoj/s  IVtarmouih,  6524. 

Monkwearmouth-srobe,  a  hamlet  to 
the  foregoing,  so  called  from  its  lying  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Wear.  Population 
4264. 

Monmouth,  a  county  of  England,  on  the 
borders  of  Wales,  one  of  the  smallest  in  the 
kingdom,  but  in  many  respects  extremely 
interesting,  being  equally  distinguished 
as  a  rich  agricultural,  and  a  great  min- 
ing and  manufacturing  district.  It  is 
jemarkabk  also  for  the  number  of  its 
Itntiquities  and  historic  remains.  It  is 
J)ounded  on  the  south  by  the  Bristol  chan- 
liel,  on  the  north  by  the  counties  of  Here- 
ford and  Brecknock,  on  the  west  by  Gla- 
morgan, and  on  the  east  by  the  county  of 
Gloucester  and  part  of  Ilereford.  From 
Hereford  and  Gloucester  it  is  divided  by 
^e  rivers  Monnow  and  Wye,  from  Gk- 
jg»pi)p;an  pj  tl)e  Rumne^,  and  firom  Breck- 


nodk  by  boundaries  mosdy  artifldsL  Tht  < 
northern  boundary,  is  very  irregular;  sad 
an  angular  projection  ext^ids  here  a  am- 
siderable  way  into  the  counties  of  HenM 
and  Brecknock ;  but  in  other  respects  iti 
figure  is  nearly  quadrangular,  extending  at 
a  medium  24  miles  in  length,  and' 21  in 
breadth.  It  lies  within  the  meridians  of  8. 
35.  and  3.  14.  W.  lone,  and  the  paraUeb  of 
51. 30.  and  51. 58.  N.  lat.  It  contains  51« 
square  miles,  or  330,000  acres,  with  124 
inhabitants  to  each  mUe.  It  is  divided  hito 
six  hundreds  and  127  parishes,  and  has  one 
borough  and  county  town,  Monmouth,  and 
six  market  towns,  Abergavenny,  CaerieoD, 
Chepstow,  Newport,  Pontypoolj  and  Uak, 
and  senda  three  members  to  parliament, 
two  for  the  county,  and  one  for  Mon- 
mouth. 

The  aspect  of  Monmouthshire  is  extreme- 
ly diversified,  and  comprehends  every  va- 
riety of  scenery,  from  the  wildness  and  n- 
blimity  of  the  Alpine  region,  to  the  ridi« 
neas  and'beauty  of  a  highly  cultivated  cooD'- 
try.  The  land  rises  on  the  whole,  fkom  the 
Severn  towards  the  north  and  north-west, 
where  it  joins  the  mountains  of  Wales,  and 
has  in  some  places  an  elevation  of  man 
than  1500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ses. 
Except  the  boundary  jrivera  already  mak* 
tioned,  there  is  but  one,  or  perhjmstwo 
others  of  any  note  in  the  county.  TheK 
are  the  Usk,  which  rises  in  Brecknockshire, 
and  traverses  the  whole  of  Monmouthshire 
trom  north  to  south,  entering  it  nearCrick- 
howel,  passing  Usk,  Caerleon,  and  New- 
port, and  thence  descending  to  the  Severn. 
The  Ebwy  is  composed  of  several  streaDi 
from  the  high  land  above  Pontypod,  on  the 
borders  of  Brecknockshire.  It  joins  the  Uik 
at  its  mouth,  where  it  falls  into  the  Serero. 
A  number  of  smaller  streams  occur  in  every 
part  of  the  county.  The  diroate  of  Mon- 
mouthshire is  very  healthy,  and  remarkably 
mild  and  temperate,  except  on  the  hilh^ 
where^  of  course,  it  is  oold  and  severe  in 
proportion  to  their  height.  The  soil  is  va- 
rions,  but  on  the  whde  fertile,  and  weO 
adapted  to  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  In 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county,  and  all  along 
the  course  of  the  river  Usk,  and  a  good 
way  on  each  side  of  it,  the  land  is  of  the 
finest  quality,  affords  a  rich  return  to  the 
husbandman  and  grazier,  and  supplies  al- 
most spontaneously  the  various  productions 
of  the  soil.  The  soil  itself  is  ot  a  faint  nd 
colour ;  and  such  is  its  fertility,  that  this 
whole  district  has  the  appearance  of  a  gar- 
den. The  southern  part  of  the  county  con-' 
sists  partly  of  large  tracks  of  moor  or  marsh 
lands,  of  a  deep  rich  loamy  soil  in  some 
places,  and  a  black  peaty  earth  in  others. 
Part  also  consists  of  a  light  loamy  soil,  on 
which  trees  grow  apd  thrive  Wfll ;  pA 
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tnodierptft  Is  t  mixtare  of  day  and  loanv 
fbnniDg  fertile  meadows,  and  well  adapted 
also  for  all  the  ordinary  crops.  The  marsh 
lands  along  the  coast  sre  many  of  them 
sahject  to  inundations  of  the  sea;  and 
great  dykes  have  heen  raised  for  their  pro- 
tection, diiefly  in  the  extensive  levels  of 
Caldecot  and  Wentloog.  In  the  western 
and  hilly  part  of  the  county,  the  soil  is  har« 
ren,  and  of  a  thin  peaty  nature.  The  low 
or  marsh  lands  are  principally  in  a  state  of 

Eisture,  and  the  uplands  under  a  mixed 
nd  of  hoshandry,  hetween  pasture  and 
arable.  In  the  wiles  or  slopes  of  the  hills, 
the  land  is  finely  chequered  with  woods 
and  pastures,  intermingled  with  culti- 
tated  spots.  Although  great  part  of  the 
county  is  mountainous  and  rocky,  and 
numerous  wastes  and  commons  still  re- 
nain,  it  yet  raises  a  considerable  supply  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  alFording  a  surplus 
for  the  demands  of  the  Bristol  and  other 
markets.  The  system  of  husbandry  pur- 
sued is  in  general  respectable  and  very  pro- 
ductive, and  the  spirit  of  Imorovement  pre- 
vails among  the  farmers.  Tne  crops  raised 
arewheat,  barley,  and  oats,  pease  and  beans, 
and  the  arUficial  grasses,  clover,  rye^ass, 
and  trefoil.  Lime  forms  the  principal  ma- 
nure; and  the  practice  of  summer  fal- 
lowing b  still  general.  The  woods  and 
copices  are  numerous,  and  contain  great 
quantities  of  various  kinds  of  timber,  espe- 
cially beech  and  oak.  Of  the  cattle,  the 
oxen  are  of  a  large  size,  of  a  deep  red,  a 
brindled  colour,  and  very  usef\il  for  agricul- 
tnial  purj^bses.  They  are  chiefly  bred  in 
tbe  ncnthem  parts  of  the  county,  and  fed 
in  the  souUiem ;  and  when  young,  are  in 
much  request  by  the  English  graziers,  who 
purchase  them  at  the  great  cattle  fairs,  and 
k!1  them  for  the  kbours  of  the  fieM.  The 
■beep  are  particularly  small  of  the  kind, 
hred  in  th»mountains  of  South  Wales.  In 
the  middle  and  lower  districts,  however,  are 
found  some  of  the  true  Ryelaud  breed ;  and 
numerous  crosses  have  lately  been  tried 
with  the  Cotes wald.  South  Down,  and  Dor- 
ict  The  horses  are  of  a  very  inferior  kifl'd ; 
but  numbers  of  mules,  and  tliose  the  finest 
in  the  kingdom,  are  bred  here,  and  much 
used  as  beasts  of  burden.  The  breed  is 
^tup  to  its  original  excellence,  by  impor- 
tations from  Spain  or  the  south  of  France. 
Tbe  size  of  farms  in  this  county  is  in  gene- 
^  small,  most  of  them  not  exceeding  L.  60 
•f  rent ;  but  the  estates  are  very  large. 

Tbe  trade  and  manufactures  of  Mon- 
mouthshire arise  chiefly  from  the  mineral 
riches  which  it  contains.  Being  situated  on 
^  eastern  edge,  and  including  a  consider- 
^  part  of  the  great  mineral  basin  of 
eoath  Wales  (see  Glamorgan^  it  abounds 
^n^  it(m-tt<mt^  and  with  ooal^  to  extract 


tho  purer  metal.  Numerous  fron  works 
have  accordingly  been  erects,  which,  like 
those  in  the  adjacent  county  of  Glamorgan* 
have,  within  the  last  half  century,  increased 
in  number  and  extent  with  singular  rapi-i 
dity  ;  giving  also  in  like  manner  an  extra- 
ordinary stimulus  to  all  kinds  of  trade  and 
industry,  and  thus  adding  greatly  to  the 
importance  and  general  proroerity  of  tho 
county.  Besides  supplying  tne  honje  con« 
sumption,  the  coal  is  also  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  ;  and  limestone  of  the 
finest  kind  is  found  in  every  part  of  the 
county.  Brescia  for  mill-8tone8>  and  va- 
luable building  stones,  also  abound  in  this 
county,  and  lead  ore  occurs  in  some  places. 
The  principal  iron  works  are  those  at  BTe- 
navon,  Nant-y-Glo,  Abercom,  Pontypool^ 
Caerleon,  &c  Besides  these,  there  are  se- 
veral lai^  tin  works.  A  manufactory  of 
Japanned  goods  is  carried  on  at  Pontyjiool, 
and  also  at  Usk.  The  method  of  japanning 
was  first  invented  at  Pontypool,  and  the 
goods  celebrated  under  the  name  of  Ponty- 
pool ware  But  Birmingham  has  now  mo- 
nopolised nearly  the  whole  of  this  fkncy 
traide.  Monmouthshire  has  also  some  wool- 
len manufactures,  but  not  to  any  great  ex- 
tent. They  consist  of  flannels,  coarse 
cloths,  stockings,  and  knit  caps.  The  towns 
of  Chepstow  and  Newport  engross  nearly 
all  the  import  and  export  trade  of  the 
county.  The  inland  navigation  '  has  been 
improved  by  two  canals ;  and  several  rail 
roads  have  been  constructed.  The  Mon- 
mouthshire canal,  begun  in  1798,  and  fi- 
nished in  1798,  consists  of  two  branches, 
one  of  which  extends  fVom  Newport,  by 
Malpaa,  to  Pontypool;  the  other  from 
Malpas,  along  the  course  of  the  £bwy,  to 
Crumlin  bridge.  They  are  each  about  11 
miles  long;  and  in  this  short  space  the  first 
rises  nearly  450  feet,  and  the  second  about 
860.  From  Pontypool  the  Brecknockshire 
canal  branches  oflT  to  Abergavenny  and 
Brecknock,  and  thus  forms  an  uninterrupt- 
ed water  communication  from  Brecknock  to 
the  sea.  The  articles  conveyed  on  these 
canals  are  chiefly  coals,  timber,  iron,  and 
consumable  goods.  Previous  to  the  turn- 
pike act,  the  roads  in  Monmouthshire  were 
extremely  bad.  They  are  now,  however, 
greatly  improved,  and  the  mrincipal  ones 
equal  to  most  in  England.  The  customs  of 
the  inhabitants  in  this  county  are  very  si- 
milar to  those  in  AVales.  The  Weldi 
language  is  much  spoken,  thoiigh  the  Eng- 
lish is  mostly  used  in  the  towns.  The 
names  of  the  towns  and  villages  are  mosUy 
Welch,  and  in  many  other  respects  Mon- 
mouthshire is  more  a  Welch  than  an  Eng- 
lish county.  At  the  time  of  the  Roman 
conquest  ft  formed  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Silures>  who  made  so  brave  a  re« 
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Bstance  to  the  arms  of  their  invaders.  It 
vas  included  by  the  Romans  in  the  district 
of  Britannia  Secunda  ;  and  numerous  for- 
tified posts  were  erected  to  maintain  their 
conquest.  Five  of  these  principal  stations 
vere  included  in  Monmouthshire ;  various 
roads  were  formed  to  connect  them;  and 
numerous  remains  of  these  antiquities 
are  still  to  be  seen^  together  with  those 
of  aqueducts,  baths,  tesselated  pavementSj 
columns,  statues,  &c.  In  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  Monmouthshire  was  inclu- 
ded by  that  monarch  among  the  counties  of 
England ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  time  of 
Charles  II.  when  the  judges  sat  here  in  the 
Oxford  circuit,  that  it  was  reckoned  an 
English  county.  Population  62,000. 
Fi^milies  employed  in  agriculture,  58 15 
in  trade  and  manufactures,  .  4812 
otherwise,.  •        •        •        1916 

Monmouth,  a  borough  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth, 
of  which  it  is  the  county  town.  It  stands 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Monnow  and 
Wye,  in  a  very  delightful  situation,  at  the 
termination  of  a  fine  valley,  which  is  sur- 
rounded by  lofly  hills  covered  with  wood. 
The  town  is  but  of  moderate  extent.  It 
consists  of  one  principal  street,  and  several 
smaller  ones.  There  are  in  it  many 
good  houses.  In  some  parts  of  the  town 
they  resemble  small  villas,  being  detached 
from  each  other  by  intervening  gardens  and 
orchards ;  and  the  whole  being  white-wash- 
ed, the  town  presents  a  singular  appearance 
to  a  stranger  from  the  east  of  the  Severn. 
The  rivers  Wye  and  Moimow  are  crossed  by 
three  bridges,  the  Wye  bridge,  the  Mon- 
now, and  Tibb's  bridge;  and  there  is 
another  bridge  over  the  Trothy,  a  stream 
which  also  descends  here  into  the  Wye. 
On  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Mon- 
now, to  the  north  of  the  town,  are  still 
some  considerable  remains  of  its  ancient 
castle,  once  a  strong  and  important  fortress, 
which  existed  prior  to  the  Norman  con- 
quest, and  was  afterwards  distinguished 
for  being  the  birthplace  of  king  Henry  V., 
who  was  hence  called  Henry  of  Monmouth. 
Here  are  also  some  remains  of  a  Benedic- 
tine priory,  consisting  of  the  tower  and 
lower  part  of  the  spire,  now  turned  to  the 
use  of  the  parish  church,  which  is  built  on 
tlie  site  of  the  priory.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  light,  and  well  proportioned; 
but  the  ardiitecture  is  in  many  respects  in- 
congruous. St  Thomas's  church  is  a  small 
but  very  ancient  building,  near  the  foot  of 
Monnow  bridge ;  and  there  are  here,  be- 
sides, a  free  school,  a  lectureship,  and 
alms-houses  for  poor  widows.  The  new 
town-hall  stands  in  the  market-place.  It 
is  built  on  columns  which  form  in  front  a 
double  colonade.    It  Ib  orhamented  by  a 


statue  ef  Henry  V.j  whlch^  howeveti  from 
its  wretched  execution,  rather  disfigures 
the  building.  The  county  jail  is  a  new 
building,  constructed  and  managed  on  tb6 
most  approved  plan.  The  principal  basi« 
ness  of  Monmouth  arises  fron^  the  naviga* 
tion  of  the  Wye,  which  occasions  some 
trade,  in  supplying  the  surrounding  couo'* 
try  with  necessaries,  and  gives  it  also  t 
share  in  the  trade  fronvBristol  to  Hereford. 
Some  iron  and  tin- works  in  the  vicinity 
employ  a  fcw  hands.  A  number  of  people 
are  occupied  during  the  season  in  prepar.ng 
bark,  which  is  brought  down  in  consider- 
able quantities  from  the  woods  in  the  upper 
districts  on  the  Wye ;  and  being  here  pick- 
ed and  cleaned,  is  exported  to  Chepstow, 
for  the  south  of  England,  and  diiferent 
parts  of  Ireland.  This  being  also  the  seat 
of  county  business,  the  situation  of.  tbe 
town  agreeable,  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
ty abounding  with  delightful  walks  and 
rides,  a  number  of  respectable  families  are 
hence  constantly  or  occasionally  residing 
here.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  conical 
hill,  named  the  Kymin,  on  the  top  of 
which  is  a  pavilion,  intended  as  a  naval 
monument,  and  affording  a  very  extensive 
and  varied  prospect.  Monmouth  is  au  an* 
cient  town,  and  is  thought  to  have  been  a 
Roman  station.  In  conjunction  with  Usk 
and  Newport,  it  sends  one  member  to  par- 
liament. The  number  of  voters  is  about 
800.  Population  3503.  Market  on  Satur- 
day, well  supplied  with  corn  and  provisions. 
21  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Gloucester,  15  N.  of 
Chepstow,  and  150  W.  by  N.  of  London. 
Long.  2.  43.  W.  Lat.  51.  48.  N. 

Monmouth  County,  a  large  maritime 
county  of  the  United  Sutes,  in  New  Jct- 
sey,  of  a  triangular  shape,  80  miles  m 
length,  and  from  25  to  40  in  breadth; 
bounded  north  by  part  of  Rariton  bay, 
north-west  by  Middlesex  county,  soutb- 
west  by  Bi^rlington,  and  east  by  the  ocean. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  generally  level; 
a .  great  part  of  the  soil  is  sandy,  while 
other  parts  are  fertile.  Population  22,1^0. 
Fr«ehold  is  the  chief  town. 

Monmouth,  the  capital  of  the  aboje 
county,  63  miles  E.N.E.  of  Philadelphia. 
The  British  troops  under  general  Clmton 
were  defeated  here  on  the  17th  June  177o 
by  the  Americans  under  general  Washuig- 
ton.  .   , 

Monmouth,  a  post  town  of  the-  Uni»£» 
States,  in  Lincoln  county,  district  of  Maine, 
situated  to  the  east  of  Androscoggin  nver. 
125  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Boston.  ^  .^ 

Monmouth,  a  townsliip  of  the  Umtco 
States,  in  Kennebeck  county,  M»^"f' .  ' 
miles  W.S.W.  of  Augusta.  Populauan 
1262.  . 

Monmouth,  Capb,  a  cape  on  thccoa* 
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ftf  F^tagoniSj  in  the  straite  of  Magellan,  «t 
the  entrance  of  St  Sebastian's  sound. 

Monmouth  Islamp,  a  small  island  in 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  2  miles  W.  of 
James  island. 

Monmouth  Island,  one  of  the  Bashee 
islands  iu  the  Eastern  seas,  about  3  leagues 
long,  and  a  league  broad.  It  is  hilly,  with 
manr  steep  precipices.  ^ 

Monnoye,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire.  Population 
l&OO.    U  miles  N.  of  TouDs. 

MoNOBLET,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard.  Population  1X00.  4 
miles  N.  £.  of  St  Hippoly  te. 

MoNocAsv,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maryland,  which  runs  south  into  the 
Potomac,  50  miles  above  Georgetown. 

Monody  Cbbek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  joins  the 
Swatara,  IS  miles  W.  of  Lebanon. 

MoNOK  A,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Maryland,  which  runs  into  the  Chesapeake, 
Long.  T6.  53.  W.  Lat  38. 10.  N. 

MoNOMiES  Castle,  a  fprt  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north-west  territory,  on  the 
Wioebago  River.  Long.  87.  34.  W.  Lat. 
44. 18.  N. 

MoNOMiES  Ri  VEB,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north-west  territory,  which 
gives  name  to  a  tribe  of  Indians,  and  which 
raos  into  that  part  of  Lake  Michigan  called 
Green  bey.  Long.  87.  21.  W.  Lat.  44. 46.  N. 

MoNOMONiL,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  north-west  territory,  on  the  west  side 
«f  Green  bay.  Long.  87.  28.  W.  Lat.  44. 
32.N. 

MoNOMUJi,  or  NiMEAMAY,  a  territory 
which,  under  the  appellation  of  an  empire, 
hse  been  made  to  occupy  an  immense  qpace 
incur  modem  maps,  and  to  fill  all  the  in- 
terral  between  Monomotapa  and  Congo. 
No  Boeh'  empire,  however,  properly  sneak- 
^Hf  appefrs  to  be  in  existence;  and  the 
name  has  been  arbitrarily  extended  from  the 
MoDjous,  a  barbarous  people,  who  occupy 
the  country  in  the  interior  from  Mosam- 
^ue•  Under  the  article  Monjousy  there- 
fere,  will  be  comprised  all  the  authentic  in- 
fonoation  we  possess  relative  to  this  part  of 
the  interior  of  Africa. 

MoNON,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  si- 
tosted  in  the  interior,  from  the  Grain  coast 
ttid  Sierra  Leone.    It  is  very  little  known. 

MoNONGAHELA,  s  river  of  the  United 
^^tates,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  Lau-* 
k1  mountains  in  Virginia,  in  Lat.  38.  N. 
nins  north  into  Pennsylvania,  and  unites 
^th  the  Alleguiy  at  Pittsburg,  to  form 
^  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  batteaux  and 
DATges  to  Brownsville,  and  still  farther  for 
hghter  craft.  Its  length  is  300  miles.  It 
tt  deep,  and  in  geneial  of  a  gentle  current. 

Monongalia,  a  county  of  the  Uniteid 


States,  in.  the  north-west  part  of  Vliginia^ 
bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania,  cast  by 
Maryland,  south  by  Randolph  county,  wes^ 
by  Harrison  county,  and  north-west  by 
Ohio  county.  Population  12,793.  Slaves, 
3^1.    Chief  town,  Morgantown. 

MoNOFOLi,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Bari,  situated  on  the  Adriatic  It 
is  well  built,  contains  a  cathedral,  a  num<« 
ber  of  churches,  and  has  15,600  inhabitants^ 
Its  principal  manufactures  consist  of  hemp* 
en  and  cotton  stuffs ;  its  export  trade,  ia 
tliese  articles,  and  in  wine  and  olives.  The 
town  suff*ers  considerable  inconvenience 
from  a  want  of  fresh  water.  At  a  smdl 
distance  are  several  subterraneous  villages;, 
or  series  of  habitations,  hollowed  out  of  % 
bed  of  calcareous  apar.  They  are  very 
numerous,  and  have  excited  much  in- 
quiry as  to  their'  formation  and  origi- 
nal inhabitants.  They  are  doubtless  of 
great  antiquit]^ ;  and,  like  the  excavation 
near  Modica  in  the  south-east  of  Sicily, 
(see  Modica),  seem  to  have  been  the  pri- 
mitive dwellings  of  shepherds.  About  sb^ 
miles  from  Monopoli  are  to  be  seen  the  ves- 
tiges of  the  ancient  town  of  Egnatia,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  antiquities.  26  miles 
£.  S.  £.  of  Bari.  Long.  17.  19.  £.  Lat. 
41.  8.  N. 

MoNos,  a  river  of  Guinea,  which  falls  in- 
to the  Atlantic,  15  miles  S.  of  Tombi. 

MoNFARA,  a  river  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  island  of  Borneo,  which  runs  into  the 
sea,  Long.  109. 33.  £.  Lat.  0.36.  N. 

MoNPAZi£R,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  on  the  Drot.  Po- 
pulation 1000.    ^5  miiles  S.  £.  of  Bergerac 

MoNR£AL,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of' 
Spaiu,  in  Navarre,  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Pam- 
plona. 

MoN&EALE,  a  neatly  built  town  of  Sici- 
ly, situated  on  a  hill  about  2  miles  W.S.  W. 
of  Palermo,  of  which  city  it  is  sometimes 
considered  a  suburb.  The  approach  to  it  is 
highly  romantic,  and  the  view  enjoyed  from 
the  town  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  in. 
Sicily.  The  cathedral  is  said  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  specimens  extant  of  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture.  It  was  founded  in  the 
ISth  century.  Its  roof  is  supported  by  high 
pillars,  and  the  walls  covered  with  mosaics 
and  other  ornaments,  producing  a  very  fine 
effect.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  richly 
endowed  convent.    Population  8000. 

MoNAOE,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  Ohio.  Population,  in  1815, 
1200.    Woodsfield  is  the  chief  town. 

Monroe  County,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia,  bounded  north  by 
Greenbriar  county,  east  by  Bath  andBote-' 
tourt  counties,  south-south-east  by  Bote-^ 
tourt  and  Montgomery  counties,  and  west 
by  GileB  county.  Popuktion  5444.  Slayes, 
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aftS.  Chief  town,  Uidon-town.— Monroe 
is  also  the  name  of  a  counter  in  Indiana,  of 
one  in  Illinois,  and  of  one  in  the  territorj 
of  Alahama. 

Monroe.    See  FincaHle, 
MoNROYo,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Ax* 
f&gon,  on  the  ftontiers  of  Catalonia  and  Va^ 
leneia.    30  miles  W.  of  Tortosa. 

MoNS,  a  large  town  of  the  Netherlfinds, 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Hainault,  si- 
tuated partly  on  a  nill,  partly  in  a  plain,  on 
the  small  river  Tronille,  by  which  it  is  di- 
Tided  into  two  parts.    It  is  surrounded  by 
an  earthen  mound    and  ditch,  and  has, 
tinee  1816,KoeiTed  additional  fortifications, 
which  render  it  one  of  the  principal  barrier 
towns  against  France.    It  is  the  only  strong 
place  between  Bnisselsand  the  French  fron- 
tier.   It  is  a  well  built  town,  with  several 
squares  and  tolerably  regular  streets.    The 
market  place  is  spacious,  and  contains  the 
government-house;  also  the  house  of  the 
provincial  council.    The  hotel  de  viUe  is  a 
large  old  building,  with  a  fine  steeple  erect- 
ed in  1716;  it  likewise  is  situated  in  a 
Bouare  where  tKe  principal  streets  meet. 
Tne  churches  of  the  town  are  in  general 
■well  built;  that  of  St  Elizabeth  is  remark- 
able  as  occupying  the  site  of  an  ancient 
castle,  demolished  in  1618,  and  said,  in  tra- 
dition, to  have  owed  its  origin  to  Julius 
Caraar.   The  charitable  institutions  of  Mons 
are,  a  large  hospital,  originally  constructed 
by  Vauban,  a  commodious  foundling  hos- 
pital, and  a  work-house.    The  library  of 
the  gymnasium  is  extensive.    Mons  has  a 
great  variety  of  manufactures;   woollens, 
cotton,  linen,  and  lace ;  and  its  command  of 
coal  has  led  also  to  the  establishment  of  iron 
foundries,  along  with  works  for  salt,  earth- 
enware, oil,  and  soap,    in  these  articles, 
end  in  coals,  its  trade  is  very  considerable ; 
jt  communicates  with  Pdrxs  by  the  canal  of 
fit  Quentin.    The  population  of  this  town, 
mX  present  20,000,  is  said  to  have  been  for- 
merly greater,  for  it  has  frequently  expe- 
rienced the  calamities  of  war.     In  1691  it 
"was  besieged  by  Louis  XIV. ;  and  to  prevent 
its  being  destroyed  by  bombardment,  the 
citizens  compelled  the  governor  to  capitu- 
late.   In  1709  it  was  taken  by  the  aiUes, 
nnder  Marlborough  atid  Eugene,  after  the 
tanguinarv  battle  of  Malplaquet.     In  1746 
it  was  again  taken  by  marshal  Saxe ;  and 
in    thtt   war   of  the    French    revolution 
(1799,  1793,  1794),  it  was  successively  ta- 
ken and  retaken  by  the  op])osing  putties. 
S3  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Valenciennes,  and  36 
S.S.W.  of  Brussels.    Long.  8.  57.  15.  E. 
Lat  50.  97.  «.  N. 

Moxs,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  near  the  river  Indre, 
with  1500  inhabitanta. 
Movs  IV  Petslle,  a  town  of  France, 


deportment  of  die  North,  with  IfiOO 
bitanta.    6  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Douar. 

Monsanto,  a  fortified  town  of  rortttgal, 
in  the  province  of  Beinu  Population  1000. 
S6  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Castel  Branoo. 

MoKsnoRp,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Cleves  and  Berg.  Population  1700. 
MoNSEPU,  a  small  but  pleasant  village  af 
South  America,  in  the  provinee  of  Sana,  ia 
Peru,  on  the  cdast  of  the  Pacific  ocean.  | 

MoNScouR,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Gironde,  on  the  river  Drot.  Popula- 
tion 1500.    32  miles  S.  E.  of  Bourdeanx. 

MoNSELicE,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  Venetian  province  of  Padua,  aitnated 
on  a  navigable  canal.  It  stands  in  a  track 
of  country  to  the  north  of  the  Adige  and 
Po,  being  10  miles  fVom  the  former,  and 
SO  fW)m  the  latter  river.  It  has  consideiaUe 
manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen.  Though 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  it  has  a  brisk 
trade  by  its  canal,  which  extends  to  Padna. 
Population  9000.  10  miles  S.S.W.  of 
Padua. 
MoNSERRAT.  Sco  MontsfrrQi, 
MoNsoL,  a  town  of  Africa,  said  to  be  the 
capita]  of  Anziko,  a  barbarous  country,  si- 
tuated in  the  interior  from  Congo. 

MoNsoN,  a  township  of  the  United  States,      | 
in    Hampden  countv,  Massachusettsr    75 
miles  \V.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  Population  167  i.      i 

MoNsoRiA,  a  hu-ge  square  edifice  on  the 
western  coast  of  Morocco,  erected  by  £1 
Monsor,  as  a  refVige  for  travellers.  S5  mikf 
S.  of  Rabat. 

Mont  Pelee,  a  lofty  promontory  on  the 
northern  shore  of  the  river  St  Lawrence^ 
The  river  is  here  little  more  than  85  milea 
wide ;  but  the  coast  suddenly  stretchea  so 
much  to  the  north,  that  at  the  Seven  iplanda 
the  river  is  increased  to  the  breadth  of  7S 
miles. 

MoNTA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Piednumty 
province  of  Asti,  witli  2500  inhabitants. 

MoNTABAUR,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Nassau,  14  miles  £.  of  Oobkntii 
Population  1700. 

Mont  A  cute,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Somerset,  4  miles  W.  by  N.  from  YeoviL 
Population  857. 

MoNTAGNAc,  a,to¥m  of  Frsnoe,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Heraiilt,  with  2700  inhabit- 
ants. It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  wool ; 
also  some  woollen  manufactures.  21  milea 
W.  S.  W.  of  Montpelier. 

MoNTAGNANA,  a  towo  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Venetian  province  of  Padua,  on  the 
FiUme  Novo.  It  has  considerable  manu- 
factures of  silk  thread;  also  some  traffic  in 
silk,  wool,  hemp,  and  com.  Population 
6200.    20  miles  S.  W.  of  Padna. 

MoNTAGNANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  pro* 
vince  of  Molise.    Population  2700. 

Moktaouej  a  townaliip  of  the  United 
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Sutety  in  Franklin  county,  Maasachnsetts, 
on  the  east  side  of  the  (>onnecticut.  Popu- 
lation 934.    87  miles  W.  of  Bostoq. 

AfovTAODE,  a  township  of  the  Unit«?<l 
States,  in  Sussex  county.  New  Jersey,  on 
the  Delaware.  Population  661. — 2d,  A 
township  of  Essex  county^  Virginia. 

Montague,  CapZj  a  cape  on  the  north 
part  of  Hudsou'ji  hay.  Long.  88.  W.  Lat, 
66.  N. 

MoKTAGUK  Hills,  hills  of  North  Caro- 
lina.   Long.  81.  30.  W.  Lat.  35.  40.  N. 

Montague  Island,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides  islands,  in  the  South  Pacific 
ocean.    Long.  168.  31.  E.  Lat  17.  26.  S. 

Montague  Island,  an  island  on  the 
coast  of  New  Holland,  about  1^  mile  long. 
Lat86.  17.  S. 

Montague  Island,  an  island  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  about  fifcy  miles  lonff, 
and  ten  broad,  near  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  situated  at  the  west  side  of  the  eu- 
traoee  into  Prince  William's  sound.  Long. 
147.  to  148.  \V.   Lat.  59.  50.  to  60.  30.  N. 

Montague's  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Florida  stream.  Long.  81.  45.  W,  Lat. 
84.  42.  N. 

MoKTAGUT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Garonne.  Population 
1900.    ^  miles  S.  E.  of  Toulouse. 

MoKTAGUT,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes.    Population  1000. 

MoNTAiGO,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee.  It  was  burned  during 
the  civil  wars  of  the  16th  and  17  th  centu- 
ries; and  its  population  is  now  reduced  to 
1100.    16  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Nantes. 

MoNTAiGOT,  an  inland  town  of  France, 
department  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on 
the  river  Scnne.  It  has  some  manufac- 
tures of  woollen  stuf!^  and  leather.  Po- 
pulation 4100.  .28  miles  N.  \V.  of  Monu 
taban. 

MoNTAiouT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Pay  de  Dome.  •  Population 
1400.    27  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Clermont. 

MoNTALciNO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tus- 
ciny,  province  of  Sienna.  It  has  a  castle 
on  a  hill ;  and  is  the  see  of  a  biship.  Po- 
pulation 9700.  45  miles  S.S.  B.  of  Florence. 
MoNTALTO,  a  small  town  and. castle  of 
Italy,  in  the  Ecclesiastical  State.  It  is  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Flora.  55  miles  S.W.  of 
Rome.  —  It  is  the  name  of  another  town 
in  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  marquisate  of 
Ancona,  40  mUea  S.  of  Ancona ;  and  of 
a  third  in  Naples,  in  Calabria  Citra.  Po- 
pulation 4600.  10  mUes  N.  N.  W.  of  Co- 
Knta. 

MoNTALVAN,  a  town  of  Snaio»  in  the 

province  of  Arragon,  40  miles  S.E.  of  Da- 

raca.— -There  is  another  small  town  of  the 

same  name  in  the  province  of  Conlova* 

MoxTALVAo,  a  fortified  town  of  Portu- 
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[,  in  the  province  of  Alent^Q*  tmi,  dto 
agua.  108  miles  N.E.  of  Lisbon.  Long* 
7.  19.  W.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

MoNTANARO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Pied* 
mont,  province  of  Turin.  Population  3500. 

MoNTANASj  Santiago  de  las,  a  city  of 

Sjuito,  in  the  province  and  government  of 
aen  de  Bracantoros,  situated  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  nver  Santiago. 

Montanches,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  17  miles  N.  pt 
Aferida. 

MoNTANVERT,  a  mountain  of  SavoVj  4 
miles  to  the  north  of  Mont  Blanc  ,  Height 
6100  feet. 

MoKTARAN  Islands,  a  duster  of  small 
islands  in  the  Eastern  seas.  Long.  108.  SO* 
E.  Lat.  9.27.  S. 

MoNTARGis,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
meut  of  the  Loiret,  situated  near  the  large 
forest  of  Montargis,  adjacent  to  the  smfll 
river  Loing,  and  the  canal  of  Briare.  The 
streets  are  tolerably  regular,  but  the  houses 
ill  bailt.  The  public  buildings  are  the 
churches,  a  small  theatre,  and  an  old  castle* 
The  town  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  has 
five  petty  suburbs.  It  has  considerable  nia-* 
nufdcturcs  of  woollens  and  paper;  also  a 
trafHc  in  corn  and  wood,  and,  in  a  smaller 
degree,  in  saffron,  mustard,  and  other  pro- 
ductions of  the  vicinity.  Population  6400* 
40  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Orleans.  Long.  9. 
48.  0.  E.  Lat  47.59.  58.  N. 

MoNTARiN,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Gard.  Population  1500.  13 
miles  N.  of  Nisraes. 

MoNTASTRuc,  a  town  of  France,  dejMurt* 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  with  1900  in- 
habitants.    19  miles  N.  E.  of  Toulouse. 

MoNTAUBAN,  a  town  of  France,  the  ca« 
pital  of  the  department  of  the  Tarn  and 
Garonne,  situated  on  the  Tarn.  It  is  a 
regular  and  well  built  town ;  its  position 
is  elevated,  the  river  winding  beneath  it 
through  meadows  and  woods.  The  scenery 
is  rich  and  extensive ;  and  the  town,  thougn 
not  so  large  as  Toulouse,  is  superior  in  ita 
houses  and  streets.  It  consists  of  three 
parts,  of  which  two,  called  the  Old  and  N^W 
town,  are  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Tarn,  and  communicate  with  the  third 
part,  called  the  Ville- Bourbon,  by  a  bridge 
built  of  brick,  remarkable  for  the  boldneai 
of  its  construction.  Most  of  the  gates  re- 
tain their  architectural  ornaments.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town  is  a  square,  surrouiided 
with  good  buildings,  constructed  of  painted 
brick,  and  presenting  a  double  raofl;e  of 
arcades,  adorned  with  pilasters  of  the  Dorio 
order.  The  interior  of  ihe  square  forma 
an  agreeable  public  garden ;  and  in  one  of 
ita  corners  is  a  curious  building  called  the 
Fontaine  Griffin,  This  square  formi  like- 
wise the  point  of  junction  of  eight  atmti* 
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Ihit  moft  remarkable  object  at  Motitauban 
if  the  elevated  public  walk  called  the  Fa- 
laiie,  the  view  noxn  which  extends,  in  this 
clear  atmosphere,  to  the  aurprising  distance 
of  20  leagajsB ;  being  terminated  on  the  one 
aifleby  the  sea,  on  the  other  by  the  Pyrenees. 
The  principal  buildings  of  the  town  are 
the  cathedral,  the  bishop's  palace,  and  the 
college,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Jesuits. 
Here  are  also  an  astronomical  observatory, 
a  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  and  a  public 
,  library.  Its  celebrated  Protestant  univer- 
sity, suppressed  in  1639,  was  re-establisbed 
by  Bonaparte  in  1810,  and  has  four  pro- 
fessors of  theology.  It  is  here,  at  Stras- 
bur^,  and  at  Geneva,  that  the  young  clergy 
of  tne  French  Protestant  church  are  edu- 
cated. The  manufactures  of  Montauban 
consist  of  silk  stuffs  and  stockings,  linen, 
serge,  and  other  woollen  stnfis.  Its  trade 
consists  in  these  and  other  articles  of  nia- 
nufacturej  as  well  as  in  the  com,  wine,  and 
brandy  of  the  neighbouring  countrv.  The 
origin  of  this  place  dates  from  the  1 3th 
century.  In  1572,  the  inhabitants  embra- 
ced the  reformation,  and  fortified  the 
town,  which  became  one  of  the  prmcipal 
strongholds  of  the  Hugonots  in  the  civil 
wars.  In  1691,  it  was  besieged  by  Louis 
XI 11.  in  person,  but  did  not  surrender  till 
16d9r,  when  the  fortifications  were  demo- 
lirfied.  Under  Louis  XIV.  it  was  deprived 
of  many  yalnable  citizens,  who  quitted 
France  during  the  persecution  of  the  Pro- 
testants. It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  restored 
in  1817.  Population  24,600,  of  whom, 
however,  the  half  only  live  within  the 
walls.  30  miles  N.  of  Toulouse.  Long.  1. 
20.  45.  £.  LaL  44.  0.  55.  N. 

MoNTAUBAH,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  the  Ille  and  Villaine.  Population 
2800.    5  miles  N.  W.  of  Montfort. 

Mont  ADD,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Arriege,  situateil  on  the  river  of  that 
name.  Population  ISOO.  12  miles  N.  W. 
of  Mirepoix. — Another  town  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire.  Population  2600.  9 
iniie8S.of  StUtienne. 

MoNTAUDAiN,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  Mayenne,  on  the  Futaie.  Popula- 
tion 1 500.   1 8  miles  W,  N.  W.  of  Mayenne. 

MoKTAUK  Point,  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Long  island,  New  York,  in  Easthampton. 
A  ligbt^house  was  erected  here  by  the  na- 
tional government,  in  1796,  at  the  expence 
of  25,000  dollars.  Long.  72.  0.  W.  Lat. 
41.  4.  N. 

MoNTAQLT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes,  on  the  river  Adour. 
PopuUtion  1500.  6  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  St 
Sever. 

MoNTAT,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
fai,the  canton  of  the  Vakii.  4  mUes  N.  N.  £. 
ofStlfanriet. 


MoNtBARt,  a  town  of  France,  in  Air- 
gundy.  It  has  manufactures  of  gloves  iiki 
woollen  stufis ;  also  some  papef-mills  cod 
iron  works.  It  vnis  the  birthplace  of  Bof- 
fon.  Population  2200.  34  miles  S.Vf. 
of  DSjon.' 

MoNTBELLET,  a  Village  of  France,  &• 
partment  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  with 
1 700  inhabitants.    1 1  miles  N.  of  Macon. 

MoNTBiLLiAUO,  a  Small  district  in  the 
east  of  France,  ^ng  between  France 
Cbmte,  Lorraine,  the  Sundgaw,  and  Alsace, 
and  now  included  in  the  department  of  the 
Upper  Rhine.  It  had  formerly  the  title  of 
a  county,  and  belonged  to  thedukeof  AVir- 
temberg  till  17Dff,  when  it  was  ceded  to 
France,  and  the  duke  indemnified  in  Ger- 
many. The  inhabitants,  in  ntomber  about 
15,000,  are  chiefly  Lutherans* 

MoNTBELLiARn»  B.  towu  of  Fnnce,  de- 
partment of  the  Doubs,  near  the  river 
Aleine.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  stafi 
and  caps ;  also  of  watches,  of  which  no  lets 
than  10,000  are  said  to  be  made  annually. 
PopulaUon  S70O.  10  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Bt- 
fort 

MoNT-Bi.ANc,  the  lofUest  mountiia  of 
Europe,  situated  in  Savoy,  between  the  vil- 
Iies  of  Chauiouni  and  Entreves,  in  Long. 
6.  44.  37.  E.  Lat.  45.  41.  52.  N.  lis  ele- 
vation is  between  15,000  and  16,000  feet. 
The  following  measurements,  partly  trigo- 
nometrical, partly  barometrical,  are  reckoned  j 
the  most  accurate : — By  M.  Deluc,  15,300  | 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  sir  George 
Schuckburgh,  15,400;  M.  Pictet,  14,520; 
M.  Saussure,  15,©70 ;  M.  Tralles,  15,78a 
Mont-Blanc  may  be  divided  into  three  re- 
gions ;  the  lower  consisting  of  the  centnl 
mass,  and  the  adjacent  mountains,  to  the 
height  of  6000  or  7000  feet;  the  middle 
dome,  or  highest  point  but  one  of  the  rcoun-  | 
tain,  rising  to  the  height  of  12,000  feet; 
and  the  Bosse  du  Dromedaire,  or  most  ele- 
vated summit  of  all.  Various  attempts  liad 
been  made  to  ascend  the  summit,  but  all 
without  succens,  until  the  7  th  August  1786, 
when  two  men,  one  of  them  a  guide,  at- 
tained this  point.  It  was  immediatelv  after 
that  M.  de  Saussure  made  his  celebrated 
expedition,  and  remained  on  the  top  of  the 
^mountain  between  four  and  five  hoars. 
Since  then  this  task,  though  repeatedly  at- 
tempted, has  been  accomplished  only  by 
three  parties,  composed  partly  of  EngTffih, 
partly  of  Swiss. 

Tlie  view  from  the  top  of  Mont-Blanc  it 
immense,  extending  to  a  distance  of  more 
than  150?  miles  around ;  but  it  is  not  so 
beautiful  as  that  enjoyed  from  mountains 
of  smaller  elevation,  because  the  scenery 
around  is  bleak  and  rugged,  and  every 
cheerful  object  or  fertile  track  of  country  » 
ftt  a  distance.    Mont-Blanc,  when  vieved 
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iftom  a  distance,  presents  the  appearance  of 
1  majestic  pyramid,  a  grand  but  not  terrific 
object,  its  form  being  that  of  a  gentle  curve, 
and  its  outline  oonopoaed  of  various  succes- 
mwe  sweiliDga.  These  soften  a  prospect 
which  WQuki  otherwise  be  frigbtf%d  ;  fur 
from  the  foot  of  the  glaciers  in  the  valley 
of  Charaouni,  to  the  highest  summit,  there 
is  an  nnlntermpted  series  of  ice  and  snow 
of  more  than  12,000  feet  On  the  south, 
Mont-Blanc  viewed  from  the  valley  of 
Aosta,  presents  a  very  different  appearance, 
tile  sides  of  the  mountain  being  extremely 
wild,  rugged,  and  bare,  and  the  descent 
being  too  precipitous  to  allow  the  snow  to 
rest  on  it.  The  glaciers  on  and  around 
Mont'-Blanc  are  to  the  number  of  no  less 
than  17  or  18,  and  several  of  them  are 
above  20  miles  in  length.  They  are  consi- 
dered to  be  in  a  state  of  progressive  in- 


MoNTBOTSsiEJis,  s  villogc  of  Frauce,  de- 
partment of  the  Pny  de  Dome.  Population 
1600.     14  miles  S.  £.  of  Issoire. 

MoNTBRETON,  s  Small  towu  of  Frsnoe, 
near  the  Rhone,  to  the  south  of  Lyons. 

MoNTBRisoN,  a  town  of  France,  the  ca- 
.pital  of  the  deoartment  of  the  Loire.  It  is 
■itoated  in  a  beautiful  track  on  the  river 
Viges,  and  contains  a  population  of  5200, 
but  is  ill  built,  and  has  little  interesting, 
except  its  extensive  manufactures  of  printed 
linen.    40  roUes  S.  S.  W.  of  Lyons. 

MoNTBaixN,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Two  Sevres.  Population  1300. 
6  miles  £.  of  Thouars. 

MoNTCENis,  a  mv/n  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Saone  and  Loir^.  Population 
1 100.     12  miles  S.  of  Autun. 

MoNTCHAMPS,  a  town  of  France,  depait- 
ment  of  Calvados.  Population  1600.  11 
miles  N.E.  of  Vire. 

MoKTcouTANT,  s  towu  of  Francc,  de- 
partment of  the  Two  Sevres.  Popula- 
tion 1800.  120  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Par- 
thenay. 

Mont  Daufhiv,  a  fortified  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Alps,  si- 
tnatcd'on  a  mgged  hill,  almost  surrounded 
by  the  river  Durance.  16  miles  S.  of  Bri« 
ancon. 

MoKT  DE  Marsan,  a  town  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Landes, 
situated  near  the  confluence  of  the  Mi  and 
the  l)ouze.  It  has  manufactures  of  dru{2:gets 
and  different  sorts  of  woollens ;  and  trades 
also  in  com,  wine,  brandy,  and  fruit.  It  has 
a  Urge  fountain,  and  an  old  castle,  now  in 
niins.  Population  4500«  72  miles  S.  of 
Bonrdeaux. 

MoNTDiDiEB,  a  town  of  France,  depart-- 
ment  of  the  Somme.  It  has  manufactures 
of  caps,  stockings,  hats,  and  woollen  stuffs. 
Population  4200.  18  miles  S.  ^^.^of  Amiens. 


Mont  d'Ob,  a  lofty  mountain  of  France, 
department  of  the  Puy  de  ENnne,  belonging 
to  the  Auvergne  chain.  At  its  base  it  has 
a  number  of  warm  springs.  Height  6700 
feet    85  miles  S.  W.  of  Clermont. 

Mont-Doublrau,  a  town  of  France,  de« 
partnient  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  situated  on 
the  small  river  Graisne,  Popiiktion  1800. 
30  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Blois. 

MoNTi>RAGONj  a  towo  of  Frauoe,  depart- 
ment  of  the  Vauduse.  Population  1800. 
11  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Orange. 

Monte  Aguoo,  a  walled  town  of  Spain, 
in  Old  Castile,  on  the  Nagima,  16  milea 
N.E.  of  Medina  Cell. 

Monte  Alkobe,  a  small  town  of  Porta* 
gal,  in  the  province  of  Tras  os  lilontes.  It 
has  a  castle,  now  nearly  in  ruins.  16  miles 
W.  of  Chaves. 

Monte  BE  LLO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Venetian  jtrovince  of  Vicenza. 
This  was  the  scene  of  an  engagement  be* 
tween  the  French  and  Austrians  in  Sep- 
tember 1796,  where  marshal  Lannes  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  obtained,  on  the 
subsequent  elevation  of  Bonaparte,  the  title 
of  duke  of  Montebello.  Population  1500. 
20  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Verona. 

MoNTEBOURG,  B  towu  of  France,  de- 
partment of  Calvados,  situated  on  a  height. 
Population  2U)0.  4  miles  S.  £•  of  Va- 
lognes. 

MoNTECALvo,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Ultra.  Popuktiou  4^00.  10 
miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Benevento. 

MotfTE  Castagneto,  a  small  tovm  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  in  the  pro« 
vince  of  Resgio. 

Monte  Caste llo,  a  small  town  of 
Italv,  in  the  Sardinian  part  of  the  Milanese 
on  the  Tanaro,  not  far  from  Alessandria. 

MoNTB  Castello,  a  small  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  18  miles 
W.  byN.  ofSpoleto. 

MoNTEccHio,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  £cclesiastical  States,  2S  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Ancona. 

MoNTEGCHio,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  duchy  of  Modena,  province  of  Rsgpo, 
on  the  Lensa^  10  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Parma. 

MoNTECBRvoLi,  B  Small  town  of  Italj, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  remarkable 
for  its  warm  baths. 

M ON  TECH,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne,  situated  on  the 
Garonne.  Pouulation  8300.  S8  milea  N. 
by  W.  of  I'oulouse. 

MoNi  ECU  I A  BO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Milanese  province  of  Brescia,  on  the 
Chiese.  In  August  1796,  the  Austrians 
were  defeated  here  by  the  French,  with 
considerable  loss.  Population  6000.  10 
miles  S.  £.  of  Brescia. 

Monte  Chiabo,  a  small  town  of  Pied< 
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mont,  with  1900  inhabitants.    10  miles  N. 
by  W.  of  Asti. 

Monte  Chiaauoolo,  a  small  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  situated  on 
the  Lenza,  9  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Parma. 

Monte  Christt,  a  town  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  audience  of  Quito,  and  juris-^ 
diction  of  Guayaquil,  at  first  built  near  the 
Pacific  ocean,  and  called  Mania,  It  had 
then  a  considerable  commerce,  by  means  of 
vessels  passing  fVom  Panama  to  the  ports  of 
Peru ;  but  having  been  pillaged  and  destroy- 
ed by  some  foreign  adventurers  who  infested 
those  seas,  the  inhabitants  removed  it  to 
the  foot  of  a  mountain  where  it  now  stands, 
and  from  whence  it  had  its  name.  110  miles 
N.  W.  of  Guayaquil.  Long.  81.  6.  W. 
Lat  1.  S. 

Monte  Chkisti,  a  cape,  bay,  and  small 
town  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of  St 
Domingo.  The  cape  is  a  high  hill,  situat- 
ed in  Long.  71.  44.  W.  Lat.  19.  54.  N. 
After  doubling  the  cajie,  the  bay  extends 
in  a  direction  nearly  south-west,  and  con- 
tains a  small  island  of  the  same  name.  I'hc 
town,  which  was  formerly  largcrr,  is  now 
but  a  poor  place,  with  no  other  resource 
but  the  cattle  raised  in  its  territory.  Po- 
pulation of  the  town  and  territory,  .SOOO. 

Montr  Christi  River.    See  Yuqui. 

Monte  Christi,  a  chain  of  mountains 
in  Hispaniola,  which  extend  parallel  to  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  from  the  bay  of 
Monte  Christi  to  the  bay  of  Samana  on  the 
cast. 

MoNVC  Christo,  a  small  uninhabited 
island  near  the  north-west  coast  of  Italy,  be- 
longing to  Tuscany.  It  is  little  more  than  a 
•  barren  rock,  with  watch  towers.  30  miles 
S.  of  Porto  Ferrajo,  in  the  island  of  Elba. 
Long.  10.  18.  10.  E.  Lat  42.  20.  26.  N. 

Monte  Clara,  a  small  island,  or  rather 
rock,  forming  part  of  the  group  of  the 
Canaries.  It  is  covered  with  goats.  6  miles 
N.  of  Lanzeroti. 

Mont Bcu COM,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Modena,  21  miles 
8.  of  Modena. 

Monte  nEt.  Buchox,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America.  Long.  239.  29.  E. 
Ltt.  35.  19.  N. 

Monte  de  la  Virotne,  a  small  town  of 
Naples,  situated  on  a  hill  near  Benevento. 

Monte  Falco,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
-    the  States  of  the  Church,  near  the  river 
Clitumno,  12  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Spoleto. 

Montefalcone,  a  town  of  Naples, 
with  2400  inhabitants.  18  miles  N.  £.  of 
Molise. 

Montefalcone,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Principato  Ultra,  with  3600  inhabit- 
ants.    9  miles  N.  N.  B.  of  Avellino. 

Montb-Fiascone,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
tha  Stateaof  the  Church,  beautifhlly  situ- 


ated on  a  hill  near  the  lake  of  Bblwrn.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  Population  SOOu. 
60  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Rome. 

Montefidgb,  a  tribe  of  Arabs,  themnt 
powerful  of  those  who  occupy  the  pacbalic 
of  Bagdad.  The  sheik  can  bring  ioto  the 
field  4000  horse,  and  a  proportionate  niim* 
ber  of  foot.  He  occupies  part  of  the  dis. 
trict  between  Korna  and  fiassora,  and  in 
summer  resides  at  a  place  called  N^r  al 
An  tar  ;  but  in  winter  is  alwavs  encamped. 
Monte  Filippo,  a  townof  TuscaDT,ii« 
tuated  near  the  sea,  4  miles  S.  £.  of  6rbi- 
tello. 

Monteforte,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Ultra.  Population  3500.  1$ 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Benevento. 

Montk-Foscoli,  or  Monte-Fusco,  i 
town  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato  Ultn. 
Population  27  00.  7  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Bene- 
vento. 

Montegaldo,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italf, 
province  of  Padua,  on'  the  Bacchigliote. 
It  has  a  castle.    7  miles  N.  W.  of  Padoa. 

Monteglio,  a  thriving  town  of  Piedmont, 
province  of  Asti.  Population  2600.  9H 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Turin. 

Montego  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north  co«t 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica.  Long.  7  7. 52.  VV. 
Lat.  18.30.  N. 

Montego  Bay,  a  seaport  town  of  Jtnui- 
ca,  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island,  in  i 
bay  which  gives  name  to  the  town.  It  was 
made  a  legal  port  in  1758,  and  is  now  a 
flourishing  town,  with  about  S30  hooaes. 
In  1795  it  was  ahnost  destroyed  by  an 
earthquake.  The  damage  amoanted  to 
L.200,000.  One  hundred  and  fifty  Testis 
dear  out  here  annually.  Long.  77. 50.  \V. 
Lat.  18.  29.  N. 

Montego  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  hay 
of  Honduras,  near  the  coast  of  Mexico. 
Long.  88. 4ft.  W.  Lat.  17. 50.  N. 

Monte-Gordo,  a  decayed  village  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  A^rva,  at  tlic 
mouth  of  the  Guadiana. 

Monte  Grande,  a  town  of  Piedmom, 
province  of  BicUa,  on  the  small  river  Vioo- 
na.  1 1  has  some  manufactures  of  linen  ar.l 
cotton.     Population  3200. 

Mo nteg ROSSO,  a  town  of  PiedmosU 
province  of  Asti,  on  the  Tiol.  Population 
2500. 

Monte  Guasco,  or  Monte  Cibiaco,  s 
promontory  on  the  east  coast  of  Italy,  is 
the  States  of  the  Church,  stretching  out 
into  the  Adriatic,  near  Ancona. 

Montegut  sur  Champeix,  a  town  of 
France,  department .  6f  the  Puy  dc  Dome. 
Population  1500.  6  miles  S.  of  Cler- 
mont. 

Monteil,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Dordogne.     Population  ISOO. 
Moxteith,  or  Menteith,  a  district  of 
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Scotland,  in  Perthshire,  comprehending  the    tion,  is  3500.     Long.  103.  SO.  W. 
louth-west  part  of  the  county. 


BioNTEiTH,  8  parish  ot  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  situated  in  the  above  district. 
Population  1659.  It  contains  a  beautiful 
loch  of  the  same  name,  5  miles  in  circum- 
fcrence. 

'  MoNTEJEAN,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  situated  on 
the  Loire.     Population  1600. 

Monte  JO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Old  Cas- 
tile, M  miles  N.  E.  of  Segovia.  Population 
1800. 

Monte  Leone,  a  considerable  town  of 
Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra,  near  the  gulf  of  -province  of  Salamanca,  38  miles  S.  £.  of 


Lat.M. 
S3.N. 

MoNTE-HAOoiOEE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  si- 
tuated on  the  great  road  from  Palermo  to 
Catania,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzara,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  4000.  25  miles  S.  £.  of  Paler- 
mo. 

MoNTEMAGNA,  a  towu  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  district  of  Casale.  Population  2900. 
14  miles  S.  of  Casale. 

MoNTEMAkANo,a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Princinato  Ultra.  Population  1800.  40 
miles  E.  of  Naples. 

MoNTE  Mayor,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the 


Eufemia.  It  was  almost  entirely  over- 
thrown by  the  great  earthquake  of  1783. 
Its  recovery  from  that  calamity  has  been 
slow,  and  its  present  population  does  not 
exceed  8000.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
produced  in  the  neighbouring  country.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  12  miles  N.  N.  £. 
of  Nicotera,  and  25  S.  W.  of  Squillace. 

MoNTELtoNE,  a  towu  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Ultra.  Population  2100.  9 
miles  N.  of  Benevento. 

MoNTELiMART,  a  towu  of  Frsncc,  de- 
partment of  the  Drome,  beautifully  situated 
at  tne  junction  of  the  two  small  rivers  Ja- 
hron  and  Roubion,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
Rhone.  It  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cres- 
cent, whose  extremities,  turned  towards 
the  east,  are  closed  by  an  eminence  and  a 
dtadel,  which  overlooks  and  commands 
the  town.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  tole- 
rably straight.  A  pleasant  public  walk  runs 
ilong  the  walla,  both  on  the  outside  and  in- 
side. The  inhabitants,  in  number  about 
6400,  manufacture  silk,  woollen,  cotton, 
and  leather.  The  environs  are  beautiful  and 
fertile.  50milesN.  of  Avignon,  and  lUO 
S.  of  Lyons. 

MoNTKLi.A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Ultra.  It  is  the  birthplace  of 
Bsrtoli,  a  physician,  commonly  considered 
the  inventor  of  the  thermonieter.  Popula- 
tion 5800. 

MoNTELi.iER,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Drome,  with  1100  inhabitants. 
6  miles  E.  of  Valence. 

MoNTELLUPo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tus- 
cany, on  the  Arno.  Its  chief  manufacture 
is  of  large  vases,  urns,  &c.  for  the  decora- 
tion of  guldens.  11  miles  AV.  S.  W.  of 
Florence. 

MoNTELovEZ,  a  city  of  Mexico,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Cohahuila.  1 1  is  si- 
toaiwl  on  a  small  sir t  am  of  water,  and  is 
about  one  mile  in  length,  having  two  public 
squares,  seven  churches,  powder  magazines, 
mills,  and  king's  hospital.     It  is  the  prin- 
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Ciudad  Rodrigo. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
small  town  in  Andalusia. 

MONTEMIGLIANO,   Or    MONTMEUAN,     a 

small  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  Sa- 
voy, •  n  the  isere.  It  has  a  large  and  strong 
castle  situated  on  a  rock.  Population 
1000.    22  miles  N.  E.  of  Grenoble. 

MoNTEMiLETTO,  a  towu  of  Naples,  in 
the  Principato  Ultra.  Population  2100. 
12  miles  E.  of  Benevento. 

MoNTE  MiLONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  marquisateof  Anoona. 
5  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Macerata. 

MoNTEMORo,  a  very  high  mountain  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  Upper  Valais,  about 
10,000  leet  above  the  sea. 

Mo  NT  EM  OR  0  Novo,  a  town  of  Portugal, 
in  the  province  of  Alentejo.  It  is  situated 
on  the  river  Canha.  Population  4000.  55 
miles  E.  of  Lisbon.  Long.  8.  6.  W.  Lat« 
38.  36.  N. 

MoNTEMOR  0  Veliio,  a  town  of  Portu- 
gal, in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  the  Mon- 
dego.  Population  4000.  108  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Lisbon.  Long.  8.  S3.  W.  Lat.  40. 
7.  N. 

MONTENACH,     OT    MoNTAGNY,    a    Small 

town  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Fri«« 
burg,  2  miles  E.  of  Payerne. 

MoNTENAv,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenne.  Population  1700. 
10  miles  W.  of  Mayenne. 

Montenegro,  a  mountainous  district 
on  the  western  frontier  of  European  l\ir- 
key,  having  Albania  to  the  south,  and  the 
large  province  of  Herzegovina  to  the  north. 
Its  territorial  extent  is  about  3000  square 
miles.  It  is  suri;ounded  by  a  chain  of  lofty 
mountains,  and  even  its  interior  contains 
very  little  level  ground,  being  composed  of 
mountains,  hills,  and  vallies,  exhibiting  in 
some  parts  savage  rocks  and  defiles,  and  in 
others    enlivened   with   beautiful  verdant 


plains.  The  soil  is  tolerably  fertile,  but 
agriculture  is  almost  entirely  neglected,  the 
produce  not  sufficing  for  more  than  half  a 
cipal  military *'depot' for  the  provinces  of  year's  consumption.  Corn,  potatoes,  and 
Cohahuila  and  Texas,  and  its  popula-  vegetables,  are  the  most  common  ob^cts  of 
fion,  according    to   the  latest   enumcra-  *  culture ;  vines  and  olivea  are  not  raised. 
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The  chief  sources  of  the  suhsistenoe  of  the 
inhabitants  are  their  flocks  and  herds.  It  is 
calculated  that  120,000  sheep,  as  well  as 
large  quantities  of  cattle,  and  about  300 
tons  of  cheese,  are  annually  exported.  Fish- 
ing in  the  rivers  and  lakes  is  a  main  source 
of  support.  Game  is  abundant ;  and  in  the 
hands  of  an  industrious  people,  the  timber 
of  the  forests  would  be  valuable,  but  at 
present  little  advantage  is  derived  from  it 

The  inhabitants  of  this  district,  amount-* 
ing  to  about  40,000,  are  a  rude  and  unci- 
vilised race,  much  given  to  robbery.  They 
))ear  an  extreme  hatred  to  the  Turks,  and 
frequently  commit  depredations  on  them. 
They  are  of  a  courageous  and  independent 
spirit,  their  friendships  are  Arm  and  invio- 
lable, their  hospitality  frank  and  disinte- 
rested. 

Montenegro,  though  included  by  the 
Turks  in  the  pachalic  of  Scutari,  bus  for 
moTQ  than  a  century  withdrawn  its  al- 
legiance. Its  inhabitants  can  bring  into  the 
fleld  10,000  fighting  men,  and  calculate  on 
the  aid  of  allies  in  neighbours  as  unsivilis- 
ed  as  themselves,  to  the  farther  number  of 
VSOOO.  The  country  takes  the  name  of 
Montenegro,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  na- 
tives, Czema-Goray  from  the  dark  appear- 
nnce  of  its  mountains,  covered  with  forests. 
There  are  seven  small  towns,  each  with 
nearly  2000  inhabitants ;  and  110  villages. 

Monte  Negro,  or  Monte  Neros,  a 
district  in  the  northern  part  of  Syria^  bor- 
dering on  Caramania. 

MoNTENOTTE,  a  mouutain  in  the  north- 
west of  Italy,  where  the  territory  of  Ge- 
^oa  adjoins  that  of  Montferrat.  It  is  about 
^  miles  from  the  coast,  and  SO  west  of 
jGenoa,  having  on  its  side  two  small  villages, 
Montenotte  Superioreand  Inferiore  (higher 
and  lower^.  Neither  mountain  nor  villages 
are  remarkable,  except  for  being  the  scene  of 
the  first  military  exploit  of  Bonaparte  in 
the  year  1796,  when  h^  commenced  his 
Ituian  campaigns. 

MoNTEPELoso,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Ba$ilicata,  situated  on  the  grea( 
road  leading  froTU  Naples  to  the  lerra 
4'Otrantb.  Topulation  5800.  It  is  the  see 
pf  a  bishop.  18  miles  N.  W.  of  Matera. 

Monte  Reale,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in 
the  Abru?zo  pitra.  ^8  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Aquila. 

MONTEREAP-FAULT  YONNE,   a    tOWU  of 

France,  department  of  tbe  Seine  and 
Mam^,  situatetl  in  the  angle  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Seine  and  the  small  river 
Yonne.  It  is  a  Hvply,  pleasant,  and  well 
))uilt  plape,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
traffic  in  wood  and  corn ;  it  has  also  some 
manufactures  of  porcelain  and  stoneware. 
P<^u]atiop  3^00.  12  miles  N.  E.  of  Ne- 
piours. 


Monterey,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Gidida,  S3  miles  S.  £.  of  Orense. 

Monterey^  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  in 
the  intendancy  of  San  Luis  I'otosi,  and 
kingdom  of  Leon.  It  is  the  seat  of  » 
bishop. 

MoNTE-Rossi,  a  town  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal State,  in  the  delegation  of  Civita  Vec- 
chia.  It  has  a  castle  situated  on  a  hill,  near 
which  are  found  a  uum^er  of  Etruscan  an- 
tiquities. 

Monte  Rotondo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  States  of  the  Church.  U  is  situated  on 
the  Tiber,  and  has  a  magnificent  castle.  11 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rome. 

Monterrey,  a  seaport  or  bay  on  tbe 
coast  of  New  Albion,  is  situated  between 
two  points  or  capes,  Pinos  and  Anno  Nue\'o, 
S2  miles  apart.  Between  these  points  th^ 
spacious  but  open  bay  is  formed  by  the 
coast  falling  bacK  from  the  line  of  tbe  two 
points,  nearly  four  leagues.  The  only  part, 
of  it  that  is  at  all  eligible  for  anchoring,  is 
near  its  south  extremity,  above  a  league 
south-eastward  from  Point  Pinos,  wher^ 
the  shores  form  a  sort  of  cove,  that  affords 
clear  good  riding,  with  tolerable  shelter  for 
a  few  vessels.  Long.  S38.  23.  45.  E.  Lat, 
36.  36.  SO.  N. 

MoNTE8A,a  small  town  of  Spain,  in  Va-i 
lencia,  extending  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, on  an  insulated  mountain,  where 
stood  formerly  a  convent,  or  rather  castle, 
dcmolisheil  23d  May  1748,  by  a  drecdfuj 
earthquake.  Population  600.  9  miles 
W.S.\V.ofSanFelippe. 

Monte  St  Giuuan  o,  a  town  of  Sicily,  ii^ 
the  Val  di  Mazzara.  Population  6600.  80 
miles  S.  of  Trapani. 

MoNTESANO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principto  Citra.  Population  4600.  2Q 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Policastro. 

Monte  St  Savino,  a  town  of  Tuscany, 
district  of  Florence.     Population  2800. 

Monte  Santo,  Gulf  of,  a  gulf  of  the 
Archipelago,  in  Macedon,  formed  by  twQ 
long  projections  of  the  adjoining  continent 
It  derives  its  name  from  Monte  Santo  or 
Mount  Athos,  which  forms  the  north- As^ 
side  of  the  gulf.  Long,  of  the  entrance 
24.  10.  E.  Lat.  40.  N. 

Monte  Santo,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  thp 
States  of  tlie  Church,  marquisate  of  Anco- 
na,  near  the  Adriatic.  1 6  miles  S.  of  Anr 
cona. 

Montesarchio,  a  town  of  Naples,  j'n 
the  Principato  Ultra.  Population  5600.  25 
niiles  E.  N.  E.  of  Naples. 

Monte  Scaglioso,  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  Basilicata.     7  miles  S.  of  Matera. 

Monte  Siaico,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
Basilicata.    16  miles  S.  of  Minervino. 

Mo^TESQuiou,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Uprfrj[Jjt^ppp^,  situated 
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on  the  anal  of  Lanpruedoc.    Population 
1500.    1 6  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Toulouse. 

MoNTESQuxou,  a  town  of  France^  de* 
partmentof  theGera,  on  the  river  Losse. 
Population  1800.  4  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Mirande. 

M0NT£SQUI0U    DB    VotTESTRE,   a   tOWn 

of  France,  department  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
ronne^  on  the  river  Reze.    It  bos  consider- 
able    manufactures .  of  woollens,  leather, 
and  bats.    Population  2800, 
Toulouse. 

^loNTEVARCHT,  a  towu  of  Italy,  in  Tus- 
cany, district  of  Florence.  It  has  a  castle 
situated  on  a  hill,  and  is  a  well  built,  popu- 
lous place,  having  considerable  manufac- 
tures and  trade.  25  miles  S.£.  of  Flo- 
rence. 

MoKTETERDE,  a  towu  of  Naples,  in  the 
Principato  Ultra,  die  see  of  a  bishop.  Po- 
pulation 2100.  50  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Sa- 
leino. 

iloNTE  Video,  n  town  of  South  Ame- 
rici,  in  the  prorince  of  Buenos  Ayres,  si- 
tuated on  a  gcTitle  elevation,  on  the  north 
fide  of  the  river  Plata,  in  a  Small  bay,  20 
leagues  west  of  Cape  Santa  Maria,  and  en- 
lirSy  walled  round.  It  derives  its  name 
from  a  mountain  that  overlooks  the  place, 
end  on  which  is  a  light-house  that  has  an 
extensive  view.  The  harbour,  although 
shallow,  and  quite  open  to  the  pamperos^  or 
western  winds,  which  blow  with  incredible 
fury  over  the  vast  plains  of  the  interior,  is 
the  best  in  the  Rio  de  la  Plata;  it  has  a 
▼erj  soft  bottom  of  deep  mud.  When  th^ 
viod  coniinues  for  some  time  tft  north-casty 
•hips  drawfhg  twelve  feet  water  are  fre- 
guently  aground  for  several  days,  so  that 
the  harbour  cannot  be  called  a  good  one  for 
veoels  above  three  hundred  or  four  hun- 
dred tons.  The  town  of  Monte  Video  oc- 
•cnpies  the  whole  of  a  peninsular  promon- 
tory, that  forms  the  eastern  point  of  the 
harbour.  The  fortifications  are  to  the 
north;  they  sR-e  regular  works,  built  of 


the  streets  are  nnpavedj  find  eonae^neatlj  . 
either  always  dusty  or  muddy,  and  the  ia- 
habitants  experience   great   inconyenlence 
from  the  want  of  water,  the  ipring  whidi 
fupniAes  tike  place  being  two  miles  distant. 
Its  climate  is  moist ;  in  summer  the  beit 
is  very  great,  and  the  sky  is  frequently 
overcast  by  dreadful  storms  of  thunder, 
lightning,  and  heavy  rain ;  but  the  wintei^ 
is  cold,  and  the  air,  during  the  months  of 
33  miles  S.  of   /une,  Jul^,  and  August,  keen  and  piercing. 
The  vicinity  of  this  city  presents  an  agreep- 
able  landsoipe  of  hill  and  vaUcy,  inter-  ' 
spersed  with  small  rivers;   but  it  wants 
trees,  and  so  scarce,  indeed,  is  wood,  that 
almost  all  the  houses  of  Monte  Video  are 
floored  with  brick.  The  inhabitants  dp  not ' 
attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  fertile  couiu* 
try  that  surrounds  them,  their  principal 
property  consisting  in  the  numerous  herds 
which    feed    in  me    ^ains    towards    the . 
Portuguese  ftontier.     Thft.  chief  trade  of. 
Monte  Video  is  in  hides,  tallow,  and  dried 
beef;  the  two  former  of  these  articles  are 
exported  to  Europe,  and  the  latta  fe  sent' 
to  the  West  Indies,  especially  to  the  Ha-> 
Tannah.    Coarse   copper    from  Chili,    in ' 
square  cakes,  is  sometimes  shipped  here,  as  ' 
well  as  an  herb,  called  jnaite  flrom  Para« 
guay,  the  infusion  of  which  is  as  common ' 
a  beverage  in  these  parts  as  tea  i^  in  Eng- 
land.    The  ladies  are  generally  fond  of 
dress,  and  very  neat  and  cleanly  in  their 
persons.     They  adopt  the  Engliah  cos- 
tume at  home,    but   go  abroad    usuaUj' 
in    black,    and    always    covered    with    « 
large  veil  or  mantle.    At  oaass  tbev  in«< 
variably  appear  m1>]8ck  si&^ixjrderecf  witk 
deep  fringes. 

In  180$j  the  Britisli  force  whieh  was. 
disuatched  to  make  an  attack  on  the  Spa-' 
nisn  territories  in  this  quarter,  took  Monte' 
Videoby  assault,  after  a  desperate  convict  and 
a  heavy  loss,  one- third  of  tke  troops  engaged 
having  been  either  ^ed  or  wounded.  Af" 
ter  the  unsuccessftd  attaekof  Buenos  Ayrte 


«t(me,  inclosing  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  by  the  British^  in  1807,  ^onte  Video      _ 

ttd  have  a  pretty  strong  fort,  with  four  evacuated  with  aS  the  oAer  Spanish  settjle* 

f^stiona,  and  mounted  with  brass  cannon^  ments.     Pojmlation  between   15,000  and 

|n  the  centre;  the  barracks  are  bomb-proof.  S0,000,  consisting  of  Spaniards,  Creoles,' 

Jhe  garrison  is  generally  about  four  or  five  and  slaves.    ISO  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Bnenoi 

hundred  men.    The  other  side  of  the  bay  Ayre^    long.  56.  14,.  30.  W.  Lat  34.  54. 


M  without  any  fortification,  nor  has  the 
high  mountain  even  so  much  as  a  watdir 
tower.  The  town  makes  a  handsome  ap- 
pcsrance  from  the  harbour,  as  it  is  bunt 
upon  an  ascent,  and  the  houses  appear  in- 
Jerspersed  with  gardens  and  trees.  The 
nou8«[  are  of  stone  and  brick,  only  one 
«lory  high,  except  a  few.  The  roofs  are  flat, 
.Wid  the  floors  of  brick,  though  some  have 
only  earth.  The  great  square  contains  the 
cathedral,  which  is  a  handsome  edifice,  the 
^wu-house,  and  the  public  prison;  but 


46Vs: 

MoKTKux,  a  town  of  France,  department' 
of  the  Vauduse.  Populatioa  S300.  9 
miles  N.  E.  of  Arignon. 

Montezuma,  a  village  of  the  United' 
States,  in  Cayuga  countj.  New  York,  where 
is  an  extensive  manufiicture  of  salt. 

MoNTFAUcoN,  a  towu  of  France,  de« 
partment  of  the  Meuse.  Popuktion  liao. 
10  miles  N.  of  Clermont. 

MoNTFAucoN,  a  town  of  France,  ia 
Auvergne,  department  of  the  Upper  Loire; 
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PpjmlaUon  ISOO.     0  miles  S.B.  of  Mo- 
mitrol. 

Momt-Ferband^  a  town  of  France,  in 
Ahvergne.  It  lies  a  lirtle  more  than  2  miles 
to;  the  north-east  dt  Clermont,  with  which 
It  was  united  hy  a  royal  edict  in  1731,  when 
we  place  received  the  name  of  Clermont 
Ftoand.    Population  4000. 

.  MoKTFERRAT,  E  duchy  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  forming  a  part  of  the  Sardinian 
■^j€«»  "id  bounded  by  Piedmont,  Genoa, 
Mid  the  Mihmese.  Its  territorial  extent 
mounts  to  900  square  miles.  It  contains 
a  number  of  hills,  and  even  of  small  moun- 
tains;'but  the  climate  being  very  favour- 
able, it  is  extremely  productive  in  corn, 
wine,  veaetables,  fruit,  chesnuts,  flax,  and 
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hemp.  It  has  likewise  extensive  pastures, 
veil  stocked  with  cattle.  It  is  watered  by 
^e  Stura,  the  Bormida,  the  Pelbo,  the  Or,- 
ba,  the  Frro,  and,  for  a  short  distance,  by 
the  Po.  The  'inhabitants,  in  number 
1.86,000,  occupy  four  towns  of  tolerable 
fSiize,  C^sale,  Acqui,  Alba,  and  Trino,  and 
nearly  180  petty  towns  and  villages.  They 
^ra  industrious,  and,  besides  the  labours  of 
^iculture,  employ  themselves  in  silk-spin- 
ninff  and  other  domestic  manufactures.  The 
Wchy  is  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of 
Acqui  and  Casale. 

MoNTFERBiER,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
|)artment  of  the  Arriege,  on  the  river  Lec- 
toure.  Population  1200.  9  miles  JE.  N.  E. 
iofTarascon. 

MoKTFOORT,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
In  the  province  of  Utrecht,  on  the  Yssel. 
Population  IflOO.  8  miles  S.  W.  of 
Utrecht. 

.  MowypoBT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ipent  of  theGers,  on  the  Orle.  Population 
1200.    J  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Auch. 

MoNTFORT,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
•pi«nt  of  Calvados.    Population  1500. 

MoNTFORT,  a  town  of  prance,  depart- 
ment of  the  Landes.  Population  liOO.  9 
tpilesS.  ofTarUs. 

;  MoNTFORT  LA  Canne,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Ille  and  Villaine, 
pt  the  confluence  of  the  Mou  and  ChailloM. 
Popuktion  1200.    J  4  miles  IV.  of  Rennes. 

MouTFOBT  l'Amaury,  s  towu  of  Franpe, 
^epartrhent  of  the  Seine  and  Oise.  Popu- 
lation 2700,  28  miles  W.  of  Paris. 
.,MoNTFRiN,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
•nent  of  the  Gard,  situated  on  the  river 
Card.  Population  2000.  14  miles  N.  E. 
pf  Nismes. 

MoKTGAiLLARn,  R,  town  of  Frsuce,  de- 
partment of  the  Arriege.  Population  1000. 
8milesS.E.  ofFoix. 

MoNTGAiLLARD,  a  towu  of  Fnmce,  de- 

Piriment  of  the  Landes,  near  the  Adour. 
onulation  2i00.    6  miles  E.  of  St  Sever. 
fiOMoiiCARD,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 


ment of  the  Upper  Garonne,  on  the  canal 
of  Languedoc  Population  1000.  12  miles 
S.S.E.  of  Toulouse. 

Montgomery,  a  county  of  North  Wales, 
bounded  by  Shropshire  on  the  east,  by 
part  of  Merioneth  and  Cardiganshires  on 
the  west,  by  Radnorshire  on  the  south, 
and  by  Denbigh  and  part  of  Merioneth  on 
the  north.  Its  form  is  oblong,  approaching 
to  a  square,  and  extending  33  miles  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  and  23  fVom 
aoutli-east  to  north-west,  occupying  be- 
tween its  opposite  corners  nearly  tlie  whole 
breadth  of  Wales  from  Shropshire  to  the 
Irish  sea,  at  the  estuary  of  the  Dovy.  It 
contains,  according  to  a  recent  survey,  about 
492,000  acres,  or  768  square  miles,  with  (}7 
inhabitants  to  each,  and  is  comprehended 
between  the  parallels  of  2.  59.  and  3.  56. 
W.  Long,  and  within  the  meridians  of  52. 
21.  and  52.  53.  N.  Lat.  It  is  divided  into 
nine  hundreds,  viz.  Llanfyllin,  Dcuddvr 
Pool,  Cawrse,  Mathrafkl,  Machynleth, 
Llanydloes,  Newton,  and  Montgomerj', 
comprising  47  parishes  and  7  market  towns, 
viz.  Montgomery,  a  borough  and  the  coun- 
ty town,  Welsh  Pool,  Llanfyllin,  Llantidr, 
Machynleth,  Newton,  and  Llanydloes.  It 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  one  for 
the  county,  and  one  for  the  borough  of 
Montgomery.  Formerly  tlie  towns  of  Lla- 
nydloes, Llanfyllin,  and  Welsh  Pool,  shared 
aa  contributing  boroughs  in  the  election  of 
this  representative,  but  they  lest  that  pri- 
vilege m  1728.  The  aspect  of  Montgome- 
ryshire is  considerably  diversified;  but 
is  on  the  whole  mountainous.  ,  Along  the 
southrcastem  border  of  the  county  an 
extensive  vale  follows  the  course  of  the 
Severn,,  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  in 
many  places  in  the  highest  state  of  culti- 
vation. From  this  low  land  the  ground 
rises  towards  the  north-west,  into  hills  of 
considerable  elevation,  until  it  forms  a  very 
remarkable  ridpe,  which  from  the  herders 
of  Alerioneth  traverses  the  western  angle 
of  the  county,  running  in  a  south-westerly 
direction  towards  the  lofty  Plinlimmoii. 
This  is  the  highest  and  principal  ridge  of 
the  county.  The  Freiddin,  or  Breidden  hills, 
liQwevef,  form  a  noble  group  on  the  east ; 
one  of  whidi,  jVlael  y  Golft,  is  strikingly 
conspicuous,  and  Cefn  y  Golfa  little  less  so. 
On  the  south  the  Biga  mountains,  lying 
on  tlie  north  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Se- 
vern, and  a  collateral  branch  of  the  Plin- 
limmon  ridge,  form  a  line  of  high  table 
land  several  miles  in  extent.  Besides  thesp, 
numerous  isokted  hills  and  crags  present 
themselves  in  almost  every  direction.  These 
mountains  have,  in  general,  a  milder  charac- 
ter, and  less  of  thatru^ed  wildncss  and  iu- 
blimity  which  prevails  m  the  adjacent  coun* 
ty  of  5f«noneA.    Tljej^r^^iljr  covftt^ 
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with  Tcrdun  to  their  tope,  but  exhibit  also 
in  tome  ptrts  strong  features  of  forbidding 
sterility.  The  above  ridge,  which  runs 
liorthwards  from  Plinlimmon,  and  is  some- 
dmes  termed  the  backbone  of  Montgomery- 
shire, gives  rise  to  the  principal  rivers  in 
the  county,  dividing  the  waters  that  flow 
esstwatd  mto  the  Severn,  from  those  which 
flow  westwanl  into  the  Irish  sea.  The 
chief  of  these  rivets  are  the  Severn  itself, 
the  Wye,  the  Vimwy,  and  the  Tanat,  on  the 
esstem  side  of  the  ridge,  and  the  Dovy  and 
its  tributary  streams  on  the  west.  These 
riTers  are  distinguished  for  the  number  and 
Ysriety  of  fish  which  they  contain.  The  sal- 
mon ascends  up  the  Severn,  even  to  the  bot- 
tom of  Plinlimmon.  The  Severn  is  navigable 
to  Welsh  Pool,  and  a  canal  has  been  formed, 
which  commencing  at  the  Shropshire  bor- 
der, in  a  branch  of  the  RUesmere  canal,  is 
carried  across  the  Virnwy  to  Welsh  Pool, 
and  thence  to  Garthraill,  below  Berhiew. 

The  climate  of  Montgomeryshire  varies 
considerably  with  the  elevation  of  the 
ground,  hut  is  on  the  whole  temperate  and 
salubrious,  and  a  good  deal  equalised 
throughout  the  year.  The  air  of  the  hills 
is  bleak ;  in  the  vallies  it  is  milder,  but  fre- 
ooently  very  boisterous.  There  are  many 
thriving  orchards  and  gardens  in  the  vallies ; 
hot,  in  the  higher  districts,  all  attempts  to 
iiise  any  fruit  with  advantage  have  tiailed. 
owing  to  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  climate. 
The  west  winds  blow  on  an  average  nine 
months  in  the  year,  and  the  easterly  winds 
in  the  remaining  three ;  the  strongest  winds 
are  from  the  south-west  and  north-west. 
The  soil  of  the  mountains  is  chiefly  of  a 
thislote,  and  that  of  the  vales  of  an  argilla- 
ceotts  nature.  The  midland,  western,  and 
south-westem  parts  of  the  county,  are  un- 
&vourable  to  the  growth  of  com,  as  well 
from  the  ungenial  nature  of  the  soil,  as  from 
the  bleakne^  and  great  exposure.  The 
narrow  vallies  are  more  friendly  to  vegeta- 
tion, and  highly  productive  both  in  com 
and  grass ;  but  the  finest  arable  land  lies  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  county,  bordering  on 
Shropshire,  where  agriculture  has  of  Jate 
received  considerable  improvement,  and  the 
management  of  land  varies  but  little  from 
that  of  the  acl^acent  county.  On  the  whole, 
Montgomery ^ire,  though  barren  and  moun- 
tainmia  in  many  parts,  has  yet  a  greater 
nhture  of  fertile  vale  and  plain  than  seve- 
ral of  the  other  Welsh  counties.  The  mine- 
ral riches  of  this  county  have  long  been  con- 
Mlerable.  A  remarkably  rich  lead  mine  was 
paoy  years  since  opened  at  Llang}'nnog, 
which  yielded  immense  profits  to  the  pro- 
prietor, the  ore  being  galena,  or  lead  glance. 
It  was  at  length  inundated  by  water,  hut 
there  It  a  prospect  of  its  being  recovered. 
P^promisiiig  veins  have  been  opcped; 


one  in  particular,  of  which  the  ore  containa 
so  much  silver  as  to  rival  what  bora  Uie 
name  of  the  Welsh  Potosi.  Thia  county 
abounds  with  slates,  especially  those  for 
roofing,  which,  for  strength  and  durability, 
are  noted  through  this  and  the  adjaccilt  coun- 
ties. The  principal  qnarries  are  near  Llan<« 
gynnog.  Near  the  confiuence  of  the  Vim- 
wy and  Severn,  is  also  a  quarry,  whence 
the  slates  are  sent  down  the  Severn  to  Bris- 
tol. Limestone  occurs,  but  not  very  abund- 
antly, in  this  county.  The  only  rocKs  of  any 
consequence,  are  near  Llanymenech,  great 

Suan titles  of  which  are  burnt  and  sent  over 
le  county.  Coal  is  almost  entirely  want- 
ing in  this  county.  Agriculture  is  the  chief 
business  of  Montgomeryshire,  togetlier  with 
some  manufactures  which  depend  immedi- 
ately on  its  great  production  of  wool.  The 
arable  lands  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
vales,  while  the  uplands  are  devoted  to  the 
pasturage  of  sheep  and  cattle.  The  hills 
form  almost  entirely  sheep  walks ;  and  the 
flocks,  like  those  of  Spain,  are  driven  from 
distant  parts  to  feed  on  them  during  stmi- 
mer.  The  farms  in  the  small  vallies  are  in 
those  cases  only  appendages  for  winter  ha- 
bitations and  provi>;ionR.  But  a  small  qtian* 
tity  of  the  grass  lands,  chiefly  those  in  the 
vales  of  the  Severn  and  Vimwy,  are  adapt- 
ed for  the  fattening  of  cattle.  Here  a  few 
are  annually  fed  tor  the  Shrewsbury  market. 
The  cattle  are  chiefly  of  a  provincial  kind. 
The  sheep  are  of  two  kinds,  the  one  pecu- 
liar to  the  Kerry  hills,  supposed  the  only 
variety  in  North  ^Vales  that  produce  per- 
fect wool ;  the  other  a  hlaclc  faced  fine 
wooUed  kind,  bred  near  Welsh  Pool. 
A  breed  of  horses,  peculiar  to. this  county 
and  that  of  Merioneth,  is  much  used  here. 
They  are  a  kind  of  small  ponies,  denomi- 
nated merlyns,  a  very  hardy  race,  which 
ranging  at  large  over  the  mountains  till  they 
be  three  yenrs  old,  are  tlien  brought  dowp 
for  sale.  They  are  much  used  by  salesmen 
for  conveying  manufactured  articles  through 
the  country.  In  traversing  the  mountains, 
and  climbing  their  steep  ascents,  they  are 
singularly  useful.  From  a  cross  between 
these  merlps  and  the  £nglish  horse,  has 
arisen  a  larger  breed,  hardy,  active,  and 
rather  handsome;  and  the  vales  have  for 
centuries  been  noted  for  a  very  fine  breed, 
which  is  traced  to  the  introduction  of  some 
Spanish  blood  liorses,  by  Robert,  earl  of 
Shrewsbury.  The  ordinary  crops  raised  in 
this  county,  are  oats,  barley,  wheat,  and 
rye:  green  crops  to  alternate  with  thes^ 
have  been  long  introduced.  They  are  not, 
however,  as  yet,  universally  adopted,  and 
many  farmers  continue  the  old  routine  of 
oats,  wheat,  barlev.  Sic.  till  the  fertility 
of  the  land  be  exbausted.  In  tlie  eastern 
part  of  the  county,  hemp  is  much  grown. 
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Idoikgoiiieryshire  is  the  best  wooded  coan* 
ty  in  North  Wales,  and  was  once  &r  more 
covered  with  trees  than  at  present.  Much 
wood  has  within  the  last  ^0  years  been  cut 
down  for  the  use  of  the  dock-yards ;  the 
Montgomery  oak  having  been  in  great  re- 
pute in  the  dock-yards  at  Deptford,  Ply- 
mouth, and  other  places.  The  raising  of 
new  trees  to  supply  this  waste,  has  been 
greatly  neglected,  tnough  of  late  years  a 
great  number  of  new  plantations  have  been 
begun.  A  considerable  exttr.t  of  waste 
land  has  also  been  inclosed  within  no  long 
period.  On  the  whole,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  in  the  county  about  60,000  acres 
of  arable  land,  180,000  in  pasture,  and 
about  250,000  in  waste,  including  woocllanils 
and  other  plantations.  For  want  of  proper 
materials,  the  roads  in  Montgomeryshire 
are  not  so  good  as  in  mnny  other  parts  of 
IVales;  but  few  counties  possess  more,  or 
an  some  instances,  better  bridges.  The 
manufactures  of  Montgomeryshire  are  chief- 
ly those  of  wool.  The  flannel  district  is 
principally  confined  to  the  south-west  part 
cf  the  county,  frogi  Dalobran  to  Llany dices, 
and  from  Berhiew  to  Llanbrynmain.  Ma- 
chinery is  now  generally  introduced,  and 
about  40  carding,  and  several  spinning 
mills,  have  been  erected  in  different  parts  of 
the  county.  Besides  these,  there  are  other 
manufactories  on  a  larger  scale ;  several  at 
Kewton,  one  near  Berhiew,  one  at  Welsh 
Fool,  &c.  The  manufactures  being  col- 
lected at  Welsh  Pool,  are  thence  sent  to 
iShrewsbury,  to  be  finished  and  exported. 
The  name  of  Montgomeryshire  is  derived 
from  Roger  de  Montgomery,  the  founder 
of  Montgomery  castle ;  and  this  name  was 
given  to  it  in  the  time  of  Henry  VI 11. 
when  it  was  formed  into  a  distinct  county. 
Among  the  Britons,  it  was  included  in  the 
territory  of  the  Ordovices,  and  by^the  Ro- 
mans in  the  province  of  Britannia  Secunda. 
Numerous  vestiges  mark  out  the  track  of 
the  Roman  progress;  and  several  settle- 
ments evince  that  the  invaders  made  some 
considerable  stay.  . 

Population  in  1811: 
Rouses,        .        .    -    «        .        •       9349 
Families  employed  in  agricul  ture,         636 9 

r Uade,        .         ^164 

Males,  .  .        .         25,375 

Females^        .  .        .        26,588 

Total,  .  .  51,963 
Montgomery,  a  market  and  borough 
to^vn  of  North  Walesj  and  chief  town  of 
lifontgomeryshire,  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  ^^evern,  on  a  reeky  hill.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral well  built,  thestreets  clean,  and  the  whole 
having  an  air  of  peculiar  neatness.  The  ruins 
of  Montgomery  castle  stand  on  an  eminence 
iporthof  the  town,  and  impend  over  it  in  a 


▼erv  picturesque  manner.  This  castle  wm 
built  la  the  time  of  William  the  Conqueror, 
and  was  the  scene  of  various  actions  in  the 
subsequent  reigns.  The  chiurcb  of  ^lontgo- 
mery  is  an  elegant  building  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.  Near  the  castle  stands  the  county  Jail, 
lately  erected,  and  the  guildhall,  where  the 
sessions  arc  held  alternately  with  Welsh 
Fool.  The  county  courts  are  held  here 
alternately  with  Machynleth.  Montgome- 
ry sends  one  member  to  parliament,  cnosen 
by  about  80  voters.  It  is  governed  by  a 
high  steward,  two  bailiffs,  and  a  town-€ler]c 
Population  932.  Market  on  Thursday. 
26  mUes  S.W.  of  Hereford,  and  161  N.W. 
of  London.    Long.  3. 8.  W.  Lat.  52.  34.  N. 

Mont  COM  KRY,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  central  part  of  New  York, 
bounded  north  by  Hamilton's  county,  east 
by  £ssex,  %\'arren,  end  Saratoga  counties^ 
south  by  Schenectady,  Schoharie,  and  Ot- 
sego counties,  and  west  by  Oneida  and 
Lewis  counties.  Its  greatest  length  north 
and  south  is  89  milts,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  38.  The  whole  area  is  2762 
square  miles,  or  1,767,680  acres.  The 
Mohawk  nms  eastward  quite  across  the 
whole  of  this  county,  and  tne  conn  try  to  the 
south  of  this  river  is  rich  and  fertile  ;  that 
on  the  north  side  being  of  httle  value* 
Montgomery  sends  five  members  to  the 
house  of  asix^mbly.  Johnstoun  is  the  chief 
town.  National  electors  3684.  FopuUtioa 
41,906. 

MoNTooME&Y,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  south-east  part  of  Fennsyl*- 
vania,  bounded  north-east  by  Buck's  coun»> 
ty,  east-south-cust  by  Fhilaaelphia  county, 
south-south-west  by  Delaware  and  Chester 
counties,  and  west^north-west  by  Berks 
county.  Chief  town,  Norriston.  Fopulation 
29,703. 

MoNTcoMEKY,  s  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  hounded  north-west 
by  Frederick  county,  north-east  by  Anne 
Arundel  county,  south-east  by  Frince 
George  county  and  the  district  of  Colum* 
bia^  and  south-west  by  the  Fotomac  Fo* 
pulation  17,980.     Slaves  7572. 

MoxTGOMEBY,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio.  Fopulation  in  1810,  7722; 
in  1815,  13,700.   Dayton  is  the  phief  towp. 

MoN'TG03i£KY,  a  couuty  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  soutli-west  part  of  Virginia, 
bounded  north- north-west  by  Giles  and 
Monroe  counties,  east- north- east  by  Bote- 
tourt county,  south-cast  by  Franklin  aiyl 
Fatrick  counties,  and  south-west  by  ^ray- 
son,  Wythe,  and  Tazewell  coimties.  The 
Spaniau-ds  have  here  a  military  post,  which 
they  call  a  presidio,  erected  for  the  pur- 
pose of  civilising  the  Indians;  and  in 
this  benevolent  task  they  have  exerted 
tLcmselvcs  with  equal  prudence  :u:d  iiu^« 
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try.    The  pmidio  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  the  province^  who  has  with  him 
I  a  lieutenant  and  ensign^  Sec,    The  numher 
!  of  troops  does  not  exceed  100.     Population 
!  8409.  Slaves  1099.  298  miles  from  Wosh^ 
iogton.    Chief  town  Christiansburg. 
Montgomery,  a  county  of  the  United 
i  States,  in  the  central  part  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Population  8430.  Slaves  1696.   Chief 
town  Henderson. 
i      MoNTGOMEiiY,  a  countv  of  the  United 
I  States,  in  Kentucky,  on  the  river  Licking. 
I  Population  19,975.     Slaves  1767.    Mount 
I  Sterhng  is  the  chief  town. 
I      Montgomery,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  north  side  of  West  Tennes- 
see. Population  8020.    Slaves  2629.    Chief 
tovn  Clarksville. 

Montgomery,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  ctnitral  part  of  Georgia,  750 
miles  from  Washington.  Population  2954. 
Slaves  747, 

Montgomery,  a  township  of  the  United 
Sjates,  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont. — ^2d, 
A  township  of  Hampden  county,  Massa- 
chusetts. Population  595. — 3d,  A  township 
of  Orange  county.  New  York.  Population 
4710. — 4th,  A  township  of  Somerset  county, 
New  Jersey.  Population  2282. — 5th,  A 
township  of  Montgomery  county,  Penasyl- 
Twia.  17  miles  N.  of  Philadelphia:  Po- 
ptilatiou  580.— 6tb,  A  township  of  Franklin 
coanty,  Pennsvlvatiia.  Population  2693. — 
7th,  A  township  of  Montgomery  county, 
Manrland.    38  miles  S.  W.  of  Baltimore. 

MoKTGuvoN,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Charente,  on  the  Mouzon. 
Popalation  1300.    6  miles  S.  £.  of  Montlieu. 
Month  ERAr,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Loiret.    Population  1300. 

Monthureuz  sur  Saone,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  the  Vasges,  on  the 
Swne,  Population  1400.  4milesS.S.W. 
ofDamey. 

MoNTicELi.0,  a  newly  estahlished  town 
of  the  United  States,  and  chief  town  of  the 
Mississippi  territory.  It  is  situated  on 
Pearl  river,  in  Lawrence  county.  95  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  New  Orleans.  Long.  90.  W. 
l«t.  31.  33.  N. 

MoKTrcKLLO,  a  newly  estahlished  village 
of  the  United  States,  in  Wayne  county, 
Kentucky,  situated  on  a  dry  ridge  about 
h«lf-Tfay  between  Cumberland  river  and 
the  Tennessee  boundary  line.  It  con- 
•ttts  of  about  50  inelegant  hewn  log  dwel- 
h'ng-houses,  a  rude  court-house,  and  a 
place  for  public  worship. 

MoNTicELLo,  a  post  Village  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Sullivan  county.  New  York. 
Abo  a  post  village  of  Fairfield  district, 
.  Sonth  Carolina. 

MoNTicEtLo,  a  town  of  tlie  United 
States,  jind  capital  of  Jasper  county,  Geor- 


gia, 178  miles  N.  W.  of  Savannah.  PopiiIa« 
tionSSO. 

Mo  NT  IK  a,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Moselle,  on  the  Saux.  Population 
3300.     20  miles  S.  of  Bar  sur  Ornain. 

MoNTiER  EN  Der,  a  town  of  France,  de-i 
partment  of  the  Upper  Marne.  Population 
1 500.     12  miles  S.  of  St  Dizier. 

MoNTiERi,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  Tuscany,' 
province  of  Sienna.  18  miles  S.  W.  of 
Sienna. 

MONTIGNAC    I.E      COMTE,     a      tOWn     of 

France,  department  of  the  Dordogne,  on 
the  Vezere.  Population  2600.  21  milea 
E.  S.  £.  of  Perigueux. 

MoNTiGNY,  a  town  of  France,  deparUi 
ment  of  the  Somme,  with  1000  inhabitants. 
9  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Monldidier. 

MoNTiGNY,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment  of  the  Mayenne,  about  4  miles  tron^ 
Laval.     Population  1100. 

MoNTiGNY,  a  town  of  France,  depart-i 
ment  of  the  £ure  and  Loir.  Population 
1200. 

MoNTiGNY  le  Roi,  a  town  of  France, 
deportment  of  the  Upper  Mame,  on  the 
Maese.  Population  1100.  15  miles  N.  £• 
of  Langres. 

Monti  JO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  pro* 
vince  of  Estremadura,  near  the  Guadiana. 
Population  3000.     15  miles  W.  of  Merida. 

MoNTii.LA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Anda^* 
lusia,  province  of  Cordova,  to  the  south  of 
the  Guadalquiver.  It  has  two  churches  and 
seven  convents.  Population  6300.  18  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Cordova,  and  53  W.  N.  W.  of 
Granada. 

MoNTiLLY^  a  village  of  France,  departs 
ment  of  the  Orne.  Population  1500.  S 
miles  S.  W.  of  Conde. 

MoNTiLs,  a  town  of  France,  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente.  Population  1500« 
5  miles  S.  of  Saintes. 

Monti VI LLiERS,  a  town  of  France,  de-» 
partment  of  the  Lower  Seine,  on  the  small 
river  Lezarde.  It  has  manufactures  of 
leather,  paper,  woollens,  and  lace ;  also  oil 
mills,  breweries,  and  a  tobacco  work.  Po* 
pulation  4000.    6  miles  N.  E.  of  Havre. 

MoNTJEAN,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Mayenne.    Population  1 600. 

MoNTJOiE,  a  town  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Lot  and  Garonne,  on  the 
Saolle.  Population  900.  12  miles  S.  W. 
of  A  gen. 

MoNTjoYE,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  duchy  of 
Juliers.  It  has  a  castle  on  an  eminence. 
A  small  stream,  called  the  Tingenbrucbj, 
divides  the  town  into  two.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  steep  rocks,  and  is  situated  in  a  very 
barren  track.  It  has  extensive  wooUex) 
manufactures.  Population  3200.  16  miles 
S.  S.  £.  of  Aix-la-Cbapelle. 
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•MoKTx.iHiMT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  with  1500  in* 
habitants.     15  miles  S.  £.  of  Versailles. 

MoNTLOR^  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Ardeche,  with  1300  inhabit- 
ants. 

MoKTLOuis,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  near  the 
Loire.  Fopuktion  SOOO.  3  miles  £.  of 
Tours. 

Mont  Louis,  a  strongly  fortified  town 
of  France,  department  of  the  Upper  Py- 
renees, situated  near  the  small  river  Tet. 
It  is  reffuiarly  built,  and  has  a  citadel  con- 
structed by  Vauban :  also  good  barracks. 
Popuktion  1 100.   SI  miles  S. W.  of  Prades. 

M0NTLU90N,  a  town  of  France,  departs 
ment  of  the  Allier,  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Cher.  The  manufactures  are 
laoe,  ribbons,  seige,  and  other  woollens. 
Population  5700.  55  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Clermont. 

Mo  NT  MA  LIN,  a  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Two  iSevres.  Population 
1300. 

Month ARAULT,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Allier.  Population  900. 
ses  miles  S.  W.  of  Moulins. 

Month ARTiN  en  Graignc,  a  town  of 
France,  department  of  La  Manche,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Vire.  Population  1200. 
9  miles  N.  of  St  Lo. 

MoNTMARTRK,  A  village  of  France,  im- 
mediately to  the  north  of  Paris,  situated  on 
the  hill  of  the  same  name,  which  com- 
mands a  great  part  of  that  city.  It  was  the 
scene  of  some  sharp  fighting  between  the 
French  and  allies  on  the  30th  March  18U, 
the  day  before  the  surrender  of  I'aris  to 
^e  allies.    Population  1300. 

MoNTMAUR,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Aude,  near  the  canal  of  Lan- 
gnedoc.  Population  1000.  6  ihiles  N.W. 
of  Castelnaudary. 

Month EDY,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Meuse.  It  is  situated  on  the 
small  river  Chiers.  Here  are  a  few  manu- 
ftctures ;  but  no  public  buildings,  except 
the  barracks.  It  was  to  this  place  that  the 
unfortunate  I^uis  XV^L  declared  he  was 
proceeding,  whin  arrested  at  Varennes  in 
1791.  Population  ^000.  »2  miles  N.  of 
Verdun,  and  30  W.  S.  W.  of  Luxembui^. 

Montmeri.k,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Ain.  It  stands  on  the  Saone. 
Population  1200.    22  miles  S.  E.  of  fielle- 

riiio. 

MoNTHERRF.Y,  R  village  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Orne,  between  tieez  and 
Argentan.    Population  1000. 

MoNTMiKAiL,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  with  manu- 
factures of  glass. 

MoN  T  K I R  A I L^  a  town  of  France,  deport- 


ment of  the  Marne,  on  the  Littk  Morin. 
Population  2100.  33  miles  S.W.  of  Cha- 
lons sur  Marne.  This  was  the  scene  of  an 
obstinate  action  between  the  French  and 
allies,  chiefly  Russians^  on  the  12th  Feb- 
ruary 1814. 

MoNTMiRAit,  Castelnau  de,  a  town 
of  France,  department  of  the  Dordogne, 
with  2600  inhabitants. 

MoNTMiRAiL,  a  town  of  France,  depan- 
ment  of  the  Sarthe,  near  the  river  Braye. 
Population  800.   27  miles  S.  £.  of  Mamers. 

MoNTHORENci,  R  river  of  Cansds,  which 
falls  into  the  St  Lawrence  about  seven  miles 
below  Quebec,  remarkaUe  for  its  beautliul 
falls.  The  river  runs  in  a  very  irregular 
course,  through  a  wild  aud  thickly  wooded 
country,  over  a  bed  of  broken  rocks,  till  it 
comes  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  down 
which  it  descends  in  one  uninterrupted  and 
nearly  perpendicular  fall  of  24.0  feet.  The 
stream  of  water  in  this  river,  except  at  the 
time  of  floods,  is  but  scanty,  but  being  bro- 
ken into  foam  by  rushing  with  such  rapidi- 
ty as  it  does  over  the  rocks  at  the  top  of 
the  precipice,  it  is  thereby  much  dilated, 
and  in  its  fall  appears  to  be  a  sheet  of  wa- 
ter of  no  inconsiderable  magnitude.  The 
breadth  of  the  river  at  top,  from  bank  to 
bank,  is  about  60  feet  only.  In  iu  fidl, 
the  water  has  the  exaet  appearance  of  snow, 
as  when  thrown  in  heaps  nt>m  the  roof  of  a 
house,  and  it  seemingly  descends  with  a 
very  ^low  motion.  The  spray  at  the  bot- 
tom is  considerable,  and  when  the  son  hap- 
pens to  shine  bright  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  the  prismatic  colours  are  exhibited  in 
it  in  all  their  variety  and  lustre. 

MoNTHORENCv,  a  towu  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Seine  and  Oise,  situated  in 
a  delightful  district,  8  miles  N.  of  Paris. 
Population  180C. 

Month ORRNCY,  a  town  of  France,  de- 
partment of  tlie  Aube,  with  1600  inhabit- 
ants.   23  miles  N.  of  Troyes. 

MoNTHORiLLoN,  a  towu  of  France,  de- 
partment of  La  Vienne,  situated  on  the  river 
Gartempe.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper, 
and  a  considerable  trafhc  in  wool  ;  also  in 
cattle.  The  chief  curiosity  of  the  place  is 
an  architectural  ruin,  the  origin  of  which  is 
not  known  ;  it  is  supposed,  however,  to  have 
been  an  ancient  temple.  Population  4^100. 
24C  miles  S.  W.  of  Paris. 

Moktmorin,  a  town  of  the  United  State*, 
on  the  Ohio  river,  1 8  miles  below  Pittsburgh. 

MoNTMOROT,  a  village  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Jura.  It  has  salt  springs,  of 
which  the  annual  produce  is  about  10,000 
cwt.     Population  1500. 

MoNToiRE,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  Inferieure,  It  lias  ma- 
nufactures of  vitriol.  Population,  with  the 
l»arish^  3200.    80  mil<a  W,  o/^ntcs. 
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MoNToiftSj  a  town  of  F^rance,  depart- 
ment of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  situated  on  the 
Loir.  Population  2300.  9  miles  S.  W.  of 
Vendome. 

MoNTOMEu,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Aude,  on  the  Rougeanne.  It 
has  manufkcturea  of  leather  and  woollens. 
Population  1500.  8  miles  N.  W.  of  Car- 
cassonne. 

MoN'TONA,  ti  town  of  Austrian  Illyria, 
in  the  peninsula  of  Istria.  Population  XOOO. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Quieto,  22  miles  S.  by 
E.  of  Trieste. 

MoNTONE,  a  river  of  Italy,  whichvrises  in 
the  Appenniiies,  and  falls  into  the  Adriatic 
below  Ravenna. 

MoNTONG,  a  seaport  of  Western  Africa, 
near  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo,  10  miles  N.  of 
Olibato. 

MoKTORO,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Andalu- 
sia, province  of  Cordova,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Gaadalquiver.  Population  4000.  15 
miles  E.  of  Andujar. 

MoNToao,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  Prin- 
eipato  Citra.  It  has  considerable  manufac- 
turer of  linen.     Population  6200. 

MoKTouRNOis,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  La  Vendee.  Population  1800.  17 
miles  N".  of  Fonteuay. 

MoNTouBS,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  tlie  Mayenne,  on  the  Dinard.  Po- 
pQlation  1100. 

MoKTOuRTiKR,  R  towH  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Mayenne.     Population  1000. 

MoNTPKLXER,  a  large  and  ancient  town 
in  the  south  of  France,  the  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Herault,  situated  between 
the  small    rivers    Masson    and  Lez.      It 
stands  on  a  declivity,  which  renders  the 
streets  in   many  places  steep  and  irregu- 
lar.   In  the  interior  of  the  town  they  are 
in  general    winding,   narrow,  and  dark; 
hot  in  the  suburbs,  which  are  as  large  as 
the  town  itself,  they  are  laid  out  on  a  plan 
of  tolerable  regularity;  there  also  are  the 
*^    b^  houses.    Stone,  not  brick,  is  the  com- 
mon material  for  .building.    The  squares,  or 
open  places,  are  numerous,  but  none  are 
«padous  or  elegant.     Several  parts  of  the 
town  are  supplied  with  fountains,  which 
tt«  of  great  utility,  but  little  conducive  to 
embellishment,  not  one  of  them  being  re- 
markable either  for  beauty  of   design  or 
finished  execution.    Montpelier    has  still 
come  fortifications,  viz.  an  old  stone  wall, 
and  a  citadel  built  by  Louis  XIV.    Of  the 
gates,  the  flnest  is  that  which  leads  to  the 
Place  dm  Peyron  ;  it  is  built  in  the  form  of 
a  triumphal  arch,  and  displays  architectural 
ornaments  in  a  good  taste.    The  Place  du 
PeyroR  is  outside  of  the  town,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  finest  public  walk,  not  only  in 
France,  but  in  Europe.     It  consists  of  a 
E*«»y  platform,  surrounded  with  a  terrace 


and  balustrades,  and  planted  at  intenrak. 
with  trees.  The  view  enjoyed  from  it  ii 
the  finest  imaginable,  embracing  the  city, 
the  surrounding  country,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  extending  to  the  south-west,  even  as  far 
as  the  Pyrenees.  Prom  its  distance,  how- 
ever, this  walk  is  not  so  much  frequented 
as  the  esplanade,  situated  between  the  town 
wall  and  the  eitadel.  The  reputation  of 
Montpelier  for  a  pure  air  and  mild  diroate, 
has  lotifr  made  it  a  favourite  residence  of  in- 
valids from  England,  particularly  of  con- 
sumptive patients. 

The  number  of  the  public  buildings  of 
Monti>elier,  and  of  itscdfKie-houses,  public 
baths,  and  other  such  establishments,  give 
it  the  look  of  a  large  city,  much  more  than 
other  towns  of  the  same  size.  This  is 
owing  to  its  having  long  been  the  seat  of  the 
states  of  Languedoc,  The  principal  struc- 
tures  are  the  cathedral,  partly  in  ruins,  the 
hotel  de  ville,  the  prefecture,  the  exchange, 
formerly  the  anatomical  theatre,  and  tne 
hotel  des  monaaies.  The  theatre,  likewise,  is 
a  neat  and  even  elegant  building ;  but  an 
object  of  still  greater  interest  is  the  magni- 
ficent Roman  aqueduct,  composed  of  tnre© 
rows  of  arches.  It  conveys  tne  water  from 
a  mountain  three  leagues  (listant,  to  a  grand 
reservoir,  near  which  a  modern  temple, 
consisting  of  an  elegant  square  building,  has 
been  erected ;  from  this  the  water  is  plen- 
tifully conveyed  in  pipes,  to  supply  the  dif- 
ferent quarters' of  the  city. 

Montpelier  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  university,  |)articularly  famous 
for  its  school  of  medicine.  This  still  sub- 
sists imder  the  name  of  an  academy,  and  is 
composed  of  three  faculties.  Here  is  also  one 
of  the  great  provincial  schools.  In  1801,  a 
special  school  of  medicine  was  erected  here 
and  the  bishop's  palace  given  to  the  profes- 
sors for  their  lectures.  I  ts  anatomical  theatre 
is  a  large  building,  capable  of  containing  2000 
persons.  The  botanical  garden  is  situated 
near  the  Place  du  Peyron ,  it  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  the  one  for  plants,  the  other  fi>r 
tjees :  'the  latter  is  always  open,  and  serves 
for  a  public  promenade.  The  other  public 
institutions  are  the  library,  with  40,000  vo* 
lumes;  the  museum,  with  cabinets  of  na- 
tural history  and  anatomy ;  and  the  olraerva- 
tory.  There  is  here  likewise  a  literary  so- 
ciety of  some  note,  and  a  society  of  agricul- 
ture. 

Montpelier  is  only  five  or  six  miles  from 
the  sea,  and  communicates  with  it  throiigh 
the  medium  of  the  canal  de  Grave ;  the 
commo<lious  little  harbour  of  Cette  serves  as 
its  port.  The  principal  trade  is  in  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  neighbouring  country,  particu- 
larly in  wine,  of  which  not  less  than  300  car- 
goes are  said  to  be  exported  annually.  A 
brisk  trade  is  also  carried  on  in  the  local 
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tanrafkctareSy  particokrly  in  verdigris, 
Vhich  is  made  in  immense  quantities ;  in 
Uquears,  in  a  number  of  chemical  composi- 
tions, and  lastly,  in  essences  and  perfumery, 
a  branch  of  industry  common  in  the  south 
iof  France,  and  carried  here  to  a  great  length. 
This  part  of  France  is  hilly,  and  the  sheep 
pasturage  extensive ;  wool  is  consequently 
abundant,  and  woollen  manufactures  ex- 
tensive. Montpelieris  the  seat  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  dcpartemental  adrni- 
nistration,  and  the  see  of  a  bishop.  It  is 
feaid  to  have  been  founded  so  far  back  as  the 
.  age  of  Charlemagne.  Population  33,000. 
32  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Nismes,  and  100 
W.  N.  W.of  MarseiUes.  Long.  3. 62. 40.  E. 
Lat.  43.  36.16.  N. 

MoNTFELUER,  a  towuship  sud  village  of 
the  United  States,  in  Washington  county, 
Vermont,  situated  on  Onion  river.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  county.  The  village 
is  flourishing.  It  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade,  and  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  &c. 
and  about  100  houses,  most  of  which  are 
handsomely  built.  Population  of  the  town- 
ship 1877. — Also  a  township  of  llichmond 
county.  North  Carolina. 

Mo  NT- Perdu,  a  very  lofty  mountain  in 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  frontier  line  between 
France  and  Spain.  It  is  nearly  100  miles 
from  the  bay  of  Biscay  on  the  west,  and 
considerably  more  from  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  east.  It  has  a  double  summit,  of 
which  the  higher  is  computed  at  10,700 
feet,  the  second  at  10,400.  The  line  of 
perpetual  congelation  begins  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  Pyrenees,  at  the  height  of 
about  7500  feet.  Adjoining  Mont- Perdu 
is  the  great  mountain  of  Marbore,  and  the 
abrupt  cleft  in  its  high  rocks,  called  la 
Breche  de  Roland,     See  Pyrenees, 

MoNTPESUER,  a  town  of  France,  dei>art- 
mcnt  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on  the  Seudre. 
population  1500. 

MoNTPEYROux,  a  towu  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Hcrault,  with  3000  inhabit- 
ants.    14  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Lodcve. 

MoNTPEZAT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen.  Population  2700. 
14  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Montauban. 

MoNTPEZAT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
pirtment  of  the  Ardeche,  on  the  Pourseille. 
Population  2400.    22  miles  \V.  of  Privas. 

MoNTPiN^oN,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  La  Manche,  with  a  fine  castle,  and 
S400  inhabitants.    6  miles  E.  of  Coutances. 

MoNTPONT,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  tSaone  and  Loire.  Population 
2200.     8  miles  S.  S.  W,  of  Louhans. 

MoNTPORT,  a  town  of  Franoe,  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne,  on  the  river  Isle, 
with  1300  inhabitants.  30  miles  S.  W.  of 
Perigueux. 


Mont  Polciano,  a  town  of  Itdy,  ia 
Tuscany,  province  of  Florence.  It  ftibe 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  manafactmes  (if 
soap  from  olive  oil ;  also  of  tallow,  t^ 
environs  are  fertile;  and  the  wine  niaiie 
there  is  accounted  die  best  in  Tuacnj. 
In  the  town,  the  only  public  baildiagi  aft 
a  small  hospital,  and  several  diiurches  aid 
convents.  Population  7300.  SO  miki 
S.S.E.  of  Florence. 

Montreal,  a  town  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Aude.  Population  3200.  I 
miles  W.  of  Carcassone. 

Montreal,  a  town  of  Franoe,  depart- 
ment of  the  Dordogne^  with  1900  inha- 
bitants. 

Montreal,  a  town  of  France,  depni- 
ment  of  the  Gers,  on  the  Lsusou.  Popula- 
tion 1800.    7  miles  W.  of  Condom. 

Montreal,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  Am- 
gon,  on  the  river  Xiloca.  ^  miles  N.  of 
Albaracin. 

Montreal,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  ob 
the  south  side  of  the  island  of  M ontnal, 
the  second  town  of  the  province  of  Canada 
in  point  of  size ;  but  with  respect  to  dtoa- 
tion,  local  advantages,  and  climate,  it  will 
not  undoubtedly  yield  the  precedeiice  to 
Quebec.  In  its  present  state,  Montretl 
certainly  merits  the  appellation  of  a  band- 
some  city.  It  is  divided  into  the  Upper 
and  Lower  town,  slthough  the  elevation  of 
one  above  the  other  is  scarcely  percepdbk ; 
these  are  again  subdivided  into  wards.  The 
streets  are  airy,  and  the  new  ones,  particB- 
larly,  of  a  commodious  width ;  aome  of 
them  running  the  whole  length  of  the  town, 
parallel  to  the  river,  intersected  by  otlien 
at  right  angles.  The  houses  are,  for  the 
most  part,  built  of  a  greyish  stone,  many  of 
them  large,  handsome,  and  in  a  modern 
style.  Sheet-iron  or  tin  is  the  universal 
c«)vcring  of  the  roofs.  By  some  traTellers 
Montrt^  is  represented  to  be  in  its  interior 
of  an  extremely  heavy  and  gloomy  appear- 
ance. The  buildings  are  said  to  be  pon- 
derous masses  of  stone,  erected  with  very 
little  taste,  and  less  judgment.  They  are 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  above  the 
ground  floor,  including  garrets.  The  doors 
and  window-shutters  are  covered  with  large 
sheets  of  tin,  painted  of  a  red  or  lead-co- 
lour, corresix)nding  with  the  gloomy  dark- 
ness of  the  stone,  of  which  most  of  the  old 
houses  are  built.  There  is  a  heavy  same- 
ness of  appearance  which  pervades  all  the 
streets,  whether  new  or  old ;  nor  are  they 
remarkable  for  width,  though  they  are  for 
the  most  part  laid  out  in  a  regular  man- 
ner. The  only  open  place  or  square  in  the 
town,  except  the  two  markets,  is  the  Place 
d'Arnies,  and  which,  under  the  FrAich  go- 
vernment, was  the  place  where  the  garrison 
troops  paraded. 
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The  dty,  is  mentioned  dMre,  is  divicfed 
into  cbe  Upper  and  Lower  towns.  The 
priodpal  street  of  the  htter  extends  fh>in 
north  toBoath,  the  whole  length  of  the  city, 
ueireit  the  water-side,  and  is  called  Paul- 
itreet  Here  are  sitttated  the  wholesale 
and  retill  stores  at  the  merchanu  and  tra- 
ders, the  lower  market-place,  the  post-^yfBce, 
iB<i  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Paul-street,  though 
Dsrrow,  presents  a  scene  of  greater  bustle 
thin  any  other  part  of  the  town,  and  is  the 
diipf  mart  of  the  trade  and  commerce  ear- 
ned 00  in  Montreal.  Several  short  streets 
pnseed  westward  from  Paul- street,  and 
comnittnicate  with  that  of  Notre  D^ame, 
vhicb  rans  in  a  parallel  line,  extending  the 
whole  length  of  the  city.  The  dwelling- 
b93«?«  of  the  priQci]ial  merchants  are  roost- 
hiltoited  in  Notre  Dame-street,  and  other 
jlirj  of  the  Upper  town,  their  stores  being 
Mitioned  near  the  water-side.  These  two 
puillel  streets  are  considerably  lengthened 
10  thf  northward  .by  the  suburb  of  Que- 
bec;  and  to  the  southward  by  the  suburbs 
«f  Si  AntAine  and  Recollet  In  the  cen- 
tre of  Notre  I>ame»8treet,  a  long  street 
brandies  off  to  tb/  westward,  and  forms  the 
nborb  of  St  Lawrence.  It  is  also  the  high 
rosd  to  the  interior  of  the  island,  and  cross- 
hz  tbc  intermediate  valley,  passes  over  the 
feo:  of  the  mountain.  In  one  of  the  short 
itreeti  leading  to  the  Upner  town,  and  si- 
tuted  opposite  the  court-nouse,  a  new  mar- 
ket-pUce  and  rows  of  convenient  stalls  have 
b«n  recentlv  constructed. 

Among  the  edifices  which  attract  notice, 
wwt  perhaps  from  their  utility  than  from 
tbeir  beauty,  the  following;  may  be  men- 
tioned: namely,  the  Hotel  DiVu,  establish- 
ed in  1644,  for  the  purpose  of  administer- 
ing relief  to  the  destitute  sick,  and  contain- 
ny  a  tttperior  and  36  nuns,  who  attend  and 
Bcrse  the  patients ;  the  convent  of  Notre 
Dimevooraposetl  of  a  superior  and  60  sis- 
ters, for  the  instruction  of  females  in  all  the 
necessary  branches  of  their  education ;   the 
pfneral  hospital,  or  convent  of  the  Grey 
Qiters,  a  refuge  for  invalids,  and  for  suctt 
<^f  the  poor  as  are  afflicted  with  the  infirmi- 
tiaofage.    The  cathedral  church,  in  the 
Place  d'Arracs,  is  a  large  substantial  stone 
bnilding,  in  which  no  great  taste  is  display- 
ed, the  height  not  being  in  due  proportion 
to  the  other  dimensions.      The  seminary 
of^tSulpice,  for  the  education  of  youth,  is 
hige  and  commodious,  adjoining  the  cathe- 
dral.    The  new  college,   or  petit  semi" 
^irtf  in  Recollet  suburbs,  is  a  handsome 
repijar  edifice,  built  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tending the  plan  of  education  beyond  the 
pngnal  establishment.     The  court-house 
in  Notre  Dame-street,  is  a  plain  handsome 
building,  where  the  courts  of  civil  and  cri- 
nuaal  judicature  are  hekl.    The  jail  of  the 


district  itanda  near  the  court^lxmse',  and.  i* 
a  substantial,  spacious  building,  erected  in 
a  healthy  sitiiationy  on  the  site  of  the  old 
one,  which  wa»  destroyed  by  fire  in  1803. 
The  government-house,  on  the  south-side 
of  Notre  Dame-street,  is  an  old  building,  of 
rude  architecture,  and  little  entitled  to  no- 
tice. At  the  western  extremity  of  the  same 
street,  stands  the  old  naonaatery  of  the  Re- 
collets ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  the  new 
market-place  is  a  handsome  monument, 
erected  in  honour  of  lord  Nelson. 

In  the  year  1640,  a  few  log-houses,  built 
close  together,  was  the  commencement  oF 
Montreal.  The  convenience  of  the  situa- 
tion causing  a  rapid  increase,  its  population 
soon  amounted  to  4000.  In  consequence 
of  the  hazards  to  which  the  newly  esta- 
blished town  was  exposed  from  the  hosti- 
lity of  the  Iroquois,  a  barrier  was  drawn 
round  it  with  palisades^  and  it  was  after- 
wards surrounded  with  the  powerful  safe- 
guard of  a  lugh  wall,  with  battlements. 
All  danger  of  Indian  hostility  having  lon^ 
1^  ceased,  the  wall  was  allowed  to  fall  into 
decay,  and  the  last  remains  of  the  ancient 
fortification  have  been  recently  removed  by 
an  act  of  the  provincial  legislature,  to  make 
way  for  the  introduction  of  some  important 
improvements,  for  the  convenience  and  em- 
bellishment of  the  place. 

Montreal  is  the  grand  depot  of  the  prin- 
cipal trading  company  of  North  America, 
who  carry  on  the  fur  trade,  and  whose  con- 
cerns are  of  vast  extent  and  importance.  It 
is  also  the  channel  through  which  is  carried 
on  the  commeree  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States;  and  with  these  advantages, 
it  has  everyprosneet  of  becoming  a  flourish- 
ing city.  The  narbour  b  not  large,  but 
always  secure  for  shipping  during  the  time 
the  navigation  of  the  river  is  open.  Ves- 
sels drawing  fifteen  feet  water  can  lie  close 
to  the  shore,  near  the  Market-gate,  to  re- 
ceive or  discharge  their  cargoes.  The  gene* 
ral  depth  of  water  is  from  three  to  four  and 
a  half  fathoms,  with  very  good  anchorage 
everywhere  between  the  Market-gate  island 
and  the  sliore^  In  the  spring,  this  island  is 
nearly  submerged  by  the  rising  of  the  river  ; 
but  still  it  is  always  useful  iu  protecting 
ships  anchored  within  it,  from  the  violent 
currents  of  that  perio<l.  The  greatest  dis- 
advantage to  this  harbour  is  the  rapid  of  St 
Mary,  about  a  mile  below  it,  whose  current 
is  so  powerful,  that,  without  a  strong 
'  north-easterly  wind,  ship3  cannot  stem  it, 
and  are  sometimes  detained  even  for  weeksj^ 
about  two  miles  only  from  the  place  where 
they  are  to  deliver  their  freight.  This 
town  was  taken  by  the  English,  under 
the  command  of  general  Amherst,  in  the 
year  1760.  In  1775,  it  was  taken  by  the 
American?^  under  general  Montgomery,,  but 
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•ooD  alter  eracuated.  IfO  mika8.W.  of 
Quebec,  the  town  of  Trois  Rivierea  being 
about  half-way ;  S20  N«  by  W.  of  Boston, 
and  986  N.  E.  of  Niagara  Long.  73.  35. 
W.  Lat.  45.  31.  N. 

Montreal,  an  island  of  Lower  Canada, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Grand  or  Ottawa 
river  with  the  St  Lawrence.  It  forma  the 
county  of  Montreal,  and  is  of  a  trianguhur 
shape,  32  roilea  long  by  10^  broad.  TheRi- 
vterede  Prairie  separatesiton  the  north-west 
from  the  Isle  Jesus.  The  island  is  divided 
into  the  following  nine  parishes,  St  Ann, 
St  Genevieve,  Point  Claire,  La  Chine, 
Sault  au  Recollet,  St  Laurent,  Riviere  des 
Prairies,  Pointe-au-Tremble,  and  Longue 
Pointe.  With  some  exceptions,  the  island 
exhibits  a  level  surface,  watered  by  several 
rivulets  and  small  streams.  From  the 
dty  of  Montreal  to  the  eastward,  the  shores 
are  fVom  15  to  SO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  St  Lawrence ;  but  in  the  opposite  di« 
rection,  towards  I«a  Chine,  they  are  low. 
Between  the  Coteau  St  Pierre  and  the  river, 
the  land  is  so  flat,  and,  particularly  near  the 
little  lake  St  Werre,  so  marshy,  as  to  in- 
duce  a  conjecture  that  it  was  once  covered 
by  water.  The  soil  of  the  whole  island,  if 
a  few  insigniflcant  tracks  be  overlooked,  can 
scarcely  be  excellcil  in  any  country,  and  is 
highly  piDductive  in  grain  of  every  species, 
vegetables,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal  tliere 
are  two  or  three  considerable  mountains. 
The  largest  of  these  stands  at  the  distance 
of  about  one  mile  from  the  town.  The 
base  of  this  mountain  is  surrounded  with 
neat  country  houses  and  gardens ;  the  re- 
mailer  is  covered  with  lofty  trees.  The 
view  from  this  elevation  is  grand  beyond 
description,  embracing  a  pro<ligious  expanse 
of  country,  with  the  river  St  Lawrence 
winding  through  it,  and  flowing  with  a 
smooth  stream,  after  iwwsing  down  the  tre- 
mendous rapids  above  the  town,  where  it 
is  hurried  over  rocks  with  a  noise  that  is 
heard  oven  upon  the  mountain ;  and  on  the 
left  appears  Uie  town  of  Montreal,  with  its 
churcnes,  monasteries,  glittering  spires,  and 
the  shipping  in  its  harbour. 

This  island  belongs  to  the  seminary  of 
St  Sulpioe,  by  which  order  tlie  island  was 
originally  settled  about  the  year  1657. 

MoNTaBAL,  a  district  of  Lower  Canada, 
bounded  on  the  north-east  by  the  district 
of  Three  Rivers,  on  the  south  by  the  states 
of  New  York  and  Vermont,  where  the 
boundary  line,  running  on  the  parallel  of 
45  degrees  north  latitude,  divides  the  terri- 
tories of  the  English  and  American  govern- 
menta ;  oh  the  south-west  by  the  province 
of  Upper  Canada  and  the  Gnmd  or  Ottawa 
river ;  and  on  the  north  and  north-west  it 
may  be  suppoaed  to  run  as  far  as  the  limiu 


of  the  province  in  that  directioD,  wbldi  k 
the  52d  degree  of  north  latitude.  The  pti. 
pendicuhir  breadth  from  St  Regis,  aloag 
the  general  course  of  the  river,  ia  73}  miki 
It  containa  the  counties  of  York,  E&^ 
ham,  Leinater,  Warwick,  HontingdM, 
Kent^  Surry,  Bedford,  Richeliett,  vU 
Montreal. 

MoNTEEAL  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  sde 
of  Lake  Superior.  Long.  84. 50.  W.  Ut 
47.  10.  N. 

Montreal,  a  small  island  in  l«ke  Sc- 
perior,  near  Uie  east  coast.  Long.  81  io. 
W.  Lat  47.  9.  N. 

MoNTEKAT.,  a  river  of  North  Ameriot 
which  runs  into  Montreal  bay^  in  Lake  i^o- 
perior. 

MoNTREPON,  a  town  of  France,  depsili 
ment  of  the  Tarn.  It  has  con^deraUe  aia* 
nufuctures  of  woollens,  for  which  the  e^ 
tensive  sheep  pastures  of  this  country  st|p| 
ply  materials.  Population  4600.  88  mm 
S.£.  ofCastres. 

MoaTKKJEAU,  a  town  of  France,  depam 
ment  of  the  Upper  Garonne,  at  the  conial 
of  the  Neste  and  Garonne.  It  his  maai^ 
flictures  of  leather  and  stockings,  and  am 
ries  on  a  traflic  in  cattle  and  agricnltoqi 
produce.  Population  S500.  9  miles  E.  m 
St  Gaudens. 

MoMT|iEVAux,a  town  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Maine  and  Loire^  on  the  Lcuft, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  13  miles  N.  N.  W; 
of  Chollet. 

MoKT REVEL,  a  towu  of  Francc,  departf 
ment  of  the  Ain,  on  the  small  river  Rei« 
souze-  Population  1300.  IS  miles  N.  U", 
of  Bourg. 

Mont  a  ROIL,  a  town  of  France,  on  a  bill 
adjoining  the  small  river  Canche,  neailv  f 
miles  from  the  sea.  Though  it  sufiered  it 
the  revolution,  it  still  containa  several  good 
buildings,  and  is  a  pleasant  place  for  iti 
size.  It  has  a  few  manutacturea  of  flaDnil 
and  other  woollens ;  also  of  leather.  Po- 
pulation 3400.  SOmileaS.  £.  ofBoalogae. 

MoMTRKuiL,  a  town  of  France,  onlytf 
miles  east  of  Paris.  It  has  extensive  pr- 
deuH,  and  sends  peaches  and  garden  herbs 
to  Paris,  to  the  computed  value  of  Ll2,0M 
annually.    Population  3200. 

MoNTRP.uiL  Bella Y,  a  town  of  Fraoce, 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire.  Po- 
pulation 1600.  IS  miles  S.  W.  of  Sia- 
mur. 

MONTREUIL     HORS    VlROPLAT*    a    Urg» 

village  of  France,  in  the  department  of  i£e 
Seine  and  Oise,  near  Versailles,  with  Vi^ 
inhabitants. 

MoNTREUX,  a  lai^  and  neat  village  of  the 
Swiss  canton  of  Vaud,  between  Vevay  unl 
Chillon,  beautifully  situated  onan  cminecoe 
overlooking  the  lake  of  Geneva.  4  mikt  K. 
of  Vevay. 
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pirtttieftt  of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  on  the 
Cher.  It  has  a  eittle.  Population  1800w 
15iiiiiesS.ofBloi8. 

MoNTiicouz,  a  town  of  Fiance,  depart^o 
ment  of  the  Tarn  and  Garonne.  Popnla* 
tion  1300.  15  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Montau*. 
ban. 

MoNTBiGAUD,  8  town  of  France,  depart* 

^     ment  of  the  Drome,  on  the  small  river 

*  Herbatae.     Popnlaiion  1400.      18   miles 

N.  N.  £.  of  Romans. 

I        Moirrao,  a  river  of  Canada,  which  runs 

into  the  Utawaa^  SO  mUes  N.  W.  of  Fort 

CnloDge.  ( 

MoNTaoL  Satabt,  a  town  of  France^ 
department  of  the  Charente.  Population 
S400.    14  miles  E.  of  Oonfolens. 

MoNTaosK,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
CBuity  of  Forfar,  3  miles  long  and  2^ 
broad.    Population  8955. 

Montrose,  a  royal  burgh  and  seaport 
of  Scotland,  in  the  above  parish,  situated 
near  the  mouth  of  the  South  Esk,  on  a  flat 
•nidy  peninsula,  formed  by  the  German 
oeesD,  the  river,  and  a  basin  into  which  the 
iiowiug  tide  is  spread,  after  it  passes  the 
town.  It  is  neatly  built,  consisting  of  a 
fineipacions  main  street,  which  runs  the 
whole  length  of  the  town;  with  several 
eroas  streets.  The  houses  are  itpon  the 
whole  well  built  and  regular ;  but,  like  the 
Flemish  towns^  have  many  of  their  gables 
timed  to  the  street;  though  some  modem 
iMHisesare  free  fVom  this  peculiaritv,  and  are 
>ho  more  elegant  A  new  street  nas  lately 
bttn  opened  from  the  east  side  of  the  main 
ftreet.  Towards  the  south  is  the  street  lead* 
ing  to  the  harbour,  where  there  is  a  great 
BiuDberof  mean  and  old  fashioned  buildings. 
The  town^ball,  lately  enlaived  and  improvni, 
h  s  handsome  building  of  two  stories,  with 
an  arcade  below.  It  containa  a  large  news- 
vwan,  a  library-room,  a  court-room;  and 
<>>«n»hall,  in  the  first  floor,  with  a  guild« 
^  and  three  other  public  rooms  above. 
The  parish  church,  messuring  98  feet  long 
vj  65  over  walls,  is  a  large  and  plain 
bnilding,  to  which  is  attached  a  very  old 
*^le.  The  Episcopal  chapel,  situated  in 
^  links,  or  downs,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
^^,  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  fine  organ. 
The  lunatic  hospital,  also  situated  in  the 
wii  is  a  plain  and  commodious  fabric, 
wt  in  1779,  not  only  fbr  the  reception  of 
hutttics,  but  also  for  the  reception  of  indi- 
gent sick,  or  as  a  dispensary  for  the  relief 
^^t-paticnta.  It  has  been  lately  consi- 
<«t<hly  enlarged,  and,  both  in  its  exterior 
|1|pmnce  and  interior  arrangement,  great- 
ly improved.  It  was  the  first  institution 
«  the  kind  in  Scotland^  and  has  been  un- 
^  excellent  management.  The  public 
■chools  sre  deserving  of  notice,  not  only  at 
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aflbrding  exodlent  aooommodattoii,  b«C  dta 
for  the  well  deserved  character  which  thay 
have  received  from  the  mode  of  education. 
A  fine  house  has  also  been  built  for  an  aca* 
demy,  surmouiited  by  a  dome»  containing 
six  large  apartments :  the  lower  ones  are  oc- 
cupied by  the  master  and  usher  of  the  JLatia 
school,  and  two  masters  and  assistants  Amt 
penmanship,  arithmetic,  &c.    A  drawing- 
roaster  gives  lessons  in  one  of  the  uppe^ 
apartments,  and  the  others  are  to  be  occu- 
pied by  the  rector>  &c.   In  1 785,  a  public  li- 
brary was  established  by  subscription,  on  a 
most  liberal  plsn,  which  now  contains  above 
5000  well  selected  volumes.  In  theyear  17&S» 
a  wooden  bridge  was  built,  across  the  river 
South  Esk,  from  the  north  shore  to  tho 
island  of  the  Inch^  or  Inchbrayock,  which 
divides   the  stream  into  two  arms;   and 
across  the  smaller  arm»  a  stone  bridge^  of 
one  arch,  was  built  from  the  island  to  the 
south  shore.    This  improvement  has  been 
of  great  benefit,  both  to  the  town  and  tho 
sdjucent  country,  by  fiicilitating  their  mu- 
tual   communications.    Tbe    wooden    or 
main  bridge  is  700   feet  long»  having  a 
stone  arch  at  each  end,  and  S3  feet  broad  ; 
the  timb^  part  is  41 1  feet  long.     The  river 
here  is  very  deep,  having  35  feet  water  al 
spring  tides,  and  SO  iieet  at  low  water  ia 
ordinary  tides ;  and  so  rapid,  that  during 
ebbs  it  runs  at  the  rate  of  six  miles  sn  hour* 
The  bridge  cost  in  building  from  L.  18,000 
•to  L.  13,000.    A  new  street  has  also  been 
formed  from  the  end  of  the  bridge  to  tha 
middle  of  the  town,  by  cutting  through  a 
eonaiderable  hill,  called  the  fort-hill,  oa 
which   a  castle  once  stood.      In  cutting 
through  this  hill,    a  stratum  of  human 
bones,  nearly  six  feet  thick,  was  found.   la 
this  street  a  number  of  handsome  houses 
has  lately  been  built.     The  harbour  of 
Montrose,  formed  by  the  river  South  Esk 
and  an  arm  of  the  sea,  is  very  commo* 
dious;   and  fine  quays  have  been  lately 
erected.    The  river,  at  the  entrance,  is  of 
great  depth,  16  or  17  feet  at  low  water 
of  spring  tides,  owing  to  the  great  cttF« 
rent  from  the  basin  keeping  it  -dear  and 
free  from  a  bar.    Two  light-houses  hava 
been  lately  erected  at  a  great  expenoe,  by 
which  vessels  can  take  this  fine  harbour  ia 
the  darkest  nights ;  and  a  large  house  haa 
been  built  by  subscription,    for  receiving 
and  recovering  unfortunate  sufiferera  from 
shipwreck,  and  otherwise.    It  contsins  also 
two  rooms  for  the  light- keeper.  Montrose  ia 
a  port  of  the  custom-house,  comprehend* 
ing  within  ito  bounds  the  cosst  trom  tha, 
lights  oi  Tsy  on  the  south,  to  Bervie  Brow 
or  the  Todhead  on  the  north.    The  ton- 
nage of  the  port  has  of  late  considerably 
increaiHML      In    Septemb^  of  last   yasr/ 
(1819)  the  amount  of  rc^tared  shipping  al 
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Hih  ^itttRmi-lMmse  wta  147temelB»  19>0M 
toM,  and  900  men*  The  praportiMi  of 
Ate  belonging  to  the  town  of  Montxoee,  it 
iietr  8000  tons,  indoding  what  has  been 
Added  eince  that  date.  These  are  chiefly 
enploTed  in  the  oossting  and  Baltic  trade. 
Foor  huge  resseh  sre  em^oyed  in  the  whale 
fbhery,  and  a  fifth  is  to  be  fitted  o«t  this 
yesr.  The  principal  nanulacture  is  linen  ^ 
and  the  sheeting  and  sailcloth  manufbctuies 
are  caftied  on  to  a  great  extent.  The  thread 
manufiictiire  was  formerly  carried  on,  but 
4ias  been  abandoned  for  several  years  pastw 
There  is  an  extensive  tan-work,  and  several 
fOpe»- walks;  i^so  a  ibandry,  two  starch 
works,  and  several  soap  and  candle  works^ 
The  ftdroon  fishing  has  kmg  been  carried 
wi ;  and  of  late  yesn  that  of  cod  has  greatly 
luck-eased.  In  Ais  ktter  btanch  there  are 
Chree  estsblishments  fbr  caring  the  fish  for 
distant  markets ;  and  last  year  about  40  tmia 
ti  dried,  and  1000  barrels  of  salted  ood, 
were  tripped  finr  London  and  elsewhere. 
But  the  most  important  branch  of  the  ex« 
port  trade  of  Montrose  is  com,  of  which 
the  quantity  shipped  is  said  to  exceed  the 
export  of  any  other  port  in  Scotland.  There 
fa  a  regular  com  market  every  Friday,  which 
ifl  nrnnerously  attended  by  the  farmers 
llrom  all  the  best  cultivated  districts  of 
Kincatdineshire,  and  a  great  part  of  Forw 
flrrshire.  Montrose  has  eiijoyed  the  pri- 
Vil^ies  of  a  royal  burgh  ibr  upwards 
6f  600  years.  Its  corporation  consists  of 
19  members,  via.  a  provost,  thi^  bailies, 
a  dean  of  guild,  treasurer,  hospital-mas- 
ter, eight  merehant  councillors,  and  four 
eonncifion  from  the  trades.  Ohving  to  an 
infimnalitt  m  the  rhode  of  electing  its  ma^ 
ftistracT,  the  borough  of  Montrose  was  dis- 
ftsnchised  by  the  court  of  session ;  and  a 
new  charter,  with  an  improved  constitution, 
was  granted  by  the  crown,  to  commence  from 
the  year  1817.  According  to  the  liberal  prin* 
ciplesupon  which  the  new  constitution  of 
the  borough  of  Montrose  is  framed,  the  old 
pntctice  of  self-electkm  is  done  away ;  and 
every  year  ten  of  the  council  is  renewed  by 
Ihesuilhigesof  theguild-brethren  and  trades. 
Montrose  joins  with  Aberdeen,  Aberbro- 
thock,  Berne,  and  Brediin,  in  sending  a 
member  to  parliament;  and  it  gives  title  of 
dnke,  as  it  did  formerly  of  earl  and  mar<piis, 
to  the  chief  of  the  noble  family  of  Graham. 
Montrese  was  the  first  pdrt  made  by  the 
Fiench  fleet  when  they  had  the  Pretender 
«Q  board,  having  overshot  the  frith  of 
Forth,  for  which  they  were  destined. 
James  landed  at  Montrose  9l9d  December, 
1715,  and  embailced  at  the  same  place  on 
the  lidi  February  fi>llowing.  It  isreckon-^ 
ed  a  ftahlonabk  resort,  aa  well  as  a  place  of 
eommeroe  and  industry ;  and  has  its  bank, 
tw»printii|g-offioeB^two  newspaperiy  theatre. 
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monthly  assemblies,  &e.  The  downs,  ailii- 
ated  between  the  town  and  the  Gcmaa 
4wean,  are  the  most  extensive  of  any  in 
Scotland,  and  are  very  fiivounUe  finr  the 
well  known  Soots  game  of  golf,  which 
is  much  practised  here;  the^undaUotled 
fbr  that  purpose  comprehending  a  circnit  of 
two  miles.  Population  8000.  IS  milea  N« 
of  Arbroath,  and  S7  &  of  Abcrdeeii.  Lo«g. 
8.  10.  W.  Lat.56.S4.N. 

MoNTXosE,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Susqnehannah  eovnty, 
Pennsylvania.-*Also  a  townriilp  c£  Cum- 
berland county,  Ncnrth  Carolina. 

MoNTROTTiER,  a  towu  of  Fnuioe,  de« 
psrtment  of  the  Rhone.  Population  1000. 
17  miles  W.  of  Lyons. 

MoNTKooM,  a  town  in  the  weat  part  of 
the  island  of  St  Domineo,  at  the  head  of 
the  Btfi^t  of  Leogane,  5  leagues  south-east 
of  St  Mark,  and  15  north-west  of  l^Ortan 
IVince. 

MoMTsouTS,^  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  af 
the  island  of  St  Domingo. 

MoNTs,  a  town  of  France,  depertmcnl 
of  the  Loir  and  Cher,  with  1700  inhabit* 
ants.    6  miles  S.  £.  of  Blois. 

Mont  St  Jean,  a  peUy  hamlet  in  the 
Netherlands,  very  near  the  scene  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  has  led  some 
French  writers  to  call  it  the  battle  of  Mont 
St  Jean.    See  WaieHoo, 

Mont  Sr  Jeaw,  a  town  of  Frawee,  ie* 
pnrtment  of  the  Sarthe,  situated  on  the 
Sarthe.  Population  fiOOO.  9  aniea  £.  of 
Beaumont  le  Vioomte. 

MowT  St  Michbl,  a  stronoly  fbrtified 
village  of  France,  department  of  La  Mandv, 
aitaated  on  a  rod:y  Island.  The  air  ia  un- 
healthy. Population  950,  for  the  most  nart 
fishermen.  6  miles  S.W.  of  Avmndies^ 
Long.  1.  SO.  95.  W.  Lat.  48.  3S.  14.  N. 

Mont  St  Sulpice,  a  large  village  ha  the 
central  part  of  France,  department  of  the 
Yonne,  with  1000  iiihabitanta.  6 
S.  W.  of  St  Florentin. 

MoNTSAucHE,  s  towu  iu  the 
part  of  France,  department  of  the  Nievre, 
with  1900  inhabitsnta.  14  miles  N.  £.  of 
Chatean-Chinon. 

MoNTSAUoaoN,  a  town  in  the  north-cast 
of  France,  department  of  the  Upper 
Mame,  on  the  Vigeanne,  17  miles  S*  af 
Lansres. 

AtONTSXBKAT     Or  MOKSBXEAT,   a    gTMl 

mountain  of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  district 
of  Manresa,  remarkable  for  its  hemutagca^ 
and  a  rich  monaatery  of  Benedictines.  It 
extends  in  the  direction  of  east  and  west, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Llobregat, 
and  is  about  94  miles  in  dreumferenoe.  It 
couaiata  of  an  assemblage  of  conical  hiUa 
rising  above  each  other,  and  attaining  a 
height  of  more  than  3000  feat  above  tfan 
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MoKTCEBRAT,  All  isUnd  of  the  VFevt 
Indm,  disopverai  by  (^iumbus  in  tbe  ye$t 
\49^  about  nine  milet  long,  and  nearly  aa 
much  w&U,  of  an  oval  fi)nn.  It  is  nip- 
poie4  to  fontain  30,000  acres,  of  which 
ilmost  two-thinia  aie  very  monntainoua,  oi" 
yery  barren.  In  the  year  1632,  sir  Thoniaa 
Warner,  governor  of  St  Christopher's,  sent 
hithw  a  Email  colony  of  English.  Lorrl 
Willougbby  afterwards  sent  a  reinfbroeinent 
of  hands  to  settle  it  in  a  regular  manner ; 
tod  their  industry  turned  to  such  aooouutj 
that  for  several  years  this  island  prospered 
more  than  that  of  Antigua,  and  exported 
ttfv,  ginger,  cotton,  and  indigo.  The 
islaed  is  divided  into  two  parishes,  and  the 
namber  of  militia,  which  at  this  time  it 
cm  raiie,  exdoatve  of  negroes,  is  said  t» 
siDoant  to  above  600  men.  In  1066,  after 
the  French  had  made  themselves  masters  of 
Antigua,  M.  de  la  Barre  made  a  descent 
npoD  Montserrat,  which  he  reduced*  la 
the  year  1719,  the  French  took  and  burnt 
|dl  the  shipoing  in  the  road,  excepting  one 
sesiel,  whiiai  made  ita  escape,  and  then  they 
letaraed  to  Guadaioupe.  These  hostilities 
iMppening  at  a  time  when  the  negociations 
fiy  peace  were  in  dependence,  the  British 
pleaipotentsariea  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht  in- 
•itted  upon  an  indemnification  ;  and  some 
stipulations  of  ihat  kind  wereiuaerted  in 
tW  eleventh  article  of  that  treaty ;  but  the 
toftren  never  leoeiyed  any  satisfaction, 
bat  what  they  afterwards  obtained  from 
the  British  parliament.  The  island  of 
Montaerrat,  as  to  ita  climate,  soil,  animals, 
9Bd  eommerce*  is  pretty  mndi  the  same 
9ith  the  other  £i4;|ish  Carribee  islands^ 
The  mountaina  produce  cedars,  cypress 
trees,  the  iron  tne,  with  other  woods,  and 
MBie  edort&roua  shrubs.  It  is  well  water- 
fd  and  fruitful ;  and  the  plantera  here  for* 
Mrly  raised  a  great  deal  of  indigo.  The 
ten  abound  with  fish.  Long.  61.  6.  W. 
Ul  U.  45.  N. 

MoarTiKXBAT,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf 
^  California,  situated  near  the  coaat,  be- 
taeen  those  of  Carroin  and  La  Catalina. 

MoiTTSBSTiir,  a  small  town  of  the  Sar« 
disiaa  sutes,  in  Piedmont,  S  miles  S.  £.  of 
Ciwcntino,  and  S  £.  o(  Verua. 

MoHT  SaYsaoux,  a  large  village  in  the 
ttst  of  France,  department  of  the  Isere^ 
0  miks  S.  E.  of  Vienne. 

MoNTSosEAU,  a  town  In  the  north-west 
^  Fnmee,  department  of  the  Maine  and 
l^is^,  situated  on  the  Loire.  Population 
m.    U  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Saumur. 

MoNT-Toao,  thehig^t  mountain  in 
Minorca,  standing  near  the  centre  of  the 
iiland,  no(  fiur  fmn  Mercadal,  and  com* 
nittUng  a  pniapeot  of  the  sea  on  all  sides. 


UoH'^i^nwx,  a  Ip^y  sMmoftaiil  in  Ae 
south  of  Fmk0»  departnient  of  the  Vaa« 
duse,  £l0vation  6d00  IM. 

MdHTFiQVBMAL,  (  very  high  Indantala 
of  JFmnce,  among  the  Pyrenees.  £levatioti 
10,500  feet  It  is  situated  in  the  hjftheat 
part  df  the  chain,  betweeu  Mont  Perdu 
and  the  Pic  du  Midi,  about  8  miles  S.  by 
£.  of  the  former. 

MoMTviLLSfOt  Da viSTOWN,  a  township 
of  the  United  States,  in  Lincoln  eouiityi 
Maine.    S40  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Boston. 

MoNTviLLB,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  London  county,  ConneeU-* 
cut.    Population  SlSfj 

MoNTuiai,  a  town  of  the  Spanish  domi# 
nions,  in  the  island  of  Minorca,  situated  in 
a  plain,  80  miles  £.  of  Palraa.  The  adjM 
cent  territory  is  productive. 

MoNTuosA,  a  araall  isUtnd  in  the  Pacitfa 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Mexico*  Long.  9$w 
S«.  W.  Lat.  8.  15.  N. 

MoNUMBVT  Island,  one  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  which  appears  to  be  a  rock  te 
the  form  of  a  pyramid,  inaccessible  to  etery 
animal  but  birds ;  situate  to  the  north  of 
Montague  islatid. 

Monument  Poikt>  a  cuie  of  the  Atate  of 
Massachusetts,  in  Cq»e  Cod  bay.  XiOnA 
70.  31.  W.  Lat.  41.  69,  N. 

MoNY  Obsbk,  a  river  of  tht  Uaitai 
States,  in  Maryland,  which  joins  the  Wj^ 
comico,  a  little  above  ita  entrance  into  the 
Chesapeake. 

MoNYxusk,  a  parish  of  SootUmdi  i» 
Aberdeenshire,  7  nulee  long,  and  6  broad. 
Population  880. 

MoNYOBO-KBBEfe,    OT  £BBAt7Vj  «   attaO 

town  in  the  west  of  Hungary,  oeunty  of 
£isenburg.  76  miles  S.  of  Vienna,  and 
11  S.  S.  \V.  of  Stein  am  Angdr. 

Mo  NBA,  anciently  Modoetia^  a  eoti0idef>« 
able  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  on  the  river 
Lambro.  It  is  a  place  of  aDtiquity, 
and  was  once  fortified^  but  is  now  an 
open  town.  It  has  manufiictures  cHf  silkf 
hats,  and  leather.  It  is  remarkable  chiefr 
ly  fbr  the  treasiuy  of  one  of  its  cburdbeiii 
called  the  church  of  St  John  the  Baptiat» 
which  contains,  among  other  curiosltM% 
the  iron  crown  of  the  Jdngdom  of  Lomt 
hardy.  It  is  so  called  firom  an  iron  ring  oi 
the  inside,  made,  as  is  pretended,  of  a  niil 
of  the  cross ;  but  the  rest  of  the  crovn  ia 
of  gold,  and  set  with  jewels,  thou|^  wiib* 
out  points,  rays,  or  any  other  ornament;  it 
is  by  much  too  small  for  the  head  of  a 
grown  person.  Charlemagne  was  crowned 
here  with  it  in  774 ;  as  were  the  eroperait 
of  Germany  in  subsequent  ages,  vdien  they> 
wished  to  assert  their  rights  as  kings  of 
Lombard^.  Bonaparte  followed  this  fiaiMJt 
in  1805.  Popuktion  10,600.  8  railea  w« 
of  Milan. 
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•  IfoKZAMBANO^  a  muill  town  toad  easde 
of  Austrian  IvbIj,  in  the  Mantoan,  on  the 
Mindo.    1 4  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Mantua. 

MoNZiE,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, 12  miles  long,  and  7  hroad.  Popu- 
lation 1109. 

MoNziNGKK,  a  town  in  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  territory  of  Hesse-Hom- 
burg,  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine.  It  stands 
on  the  river  Nahe.  Population  800.  14 
miles  W.  of  Creutznach. 

MoNZON,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Spain> 
In  Arragon,  on  the  Cinca,  formerly  the 
meeting  place  of  the  states  of  Arragon.  It 
is  a  walled  town,  and  has  a  citadel,  with 
S200  inhabitants.    6  miles  S.  of  Barbastro. 

MooDOUL,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
▼ince  of  Bejapore,  situated  principally  be- 
tween the  16th  and  17tli  degrees  of  north- 
fern  latitude,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Krishna  river,  belonging  to  the  Nizam. 

MooDGUL,  the  capital  of  the  above-men- 
tioned district,  and  residence  of  the  super- 
fin  tendant  of  the  revenue.  Long.  76.  47.  £. 
Lat  16.  6.  N. 

Mooias,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Clinton  county.  New  York. 

Mooxi,  a  seaport  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
eOmilesS.  £.  of  Jedo. 

MooLEuwERTS,  a  rock  in  the  east  en- 
trance of  the  straits  of  Sunda.  Long.  107. 
S.  Lat  5.  12.  S. 

•  MooLOPETTY,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, province  of  the  Carnatic.  Long.  78. 
dS.  £.  Lat.  9. 15.  N. 

•  MooLTANj  or  MovLTAN,  a  province  of 
Hindostan,,  situated  principally  between  the 
iestib  and  Slst  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
To  the  north  it  is  bounded  by  Lahore  and 
A%hanistan,  to  the  west  by  Baloochistan, 
to  the  south  by  Ajmeer  and  Sinde,  and  to 
"the  east  by  Lahore  and  Ajmeer.  The 
northern  and  eastern  districts  of  this  pro- 
vince are  extremely  fertile,  being  watered  by 
the  rivers  of  the  Punjab,  and  possessing  a 
▼cry  rich  soil,  which  becomes  gradually 
more  sandy  and  barren  as  it  approaches  the 
desert  which  lies  between  Sewee  and  Bek- 
her  or  Backar,  and  over  which,  during  the 
•ummer  months,  the  pernicious  hot  winds 
called  Summum  frequently  blow.  To  the 
west  of  the  river  Indus  the  sterility  in- 
creases, and  terminates  in  a  long  ridge  of 
black  rocks.  Many  parts  of  this  province 
produce  fine  carotfls,  and  a  breed  of  excel- 
lent horses  called  Lackhy  Tazees»  said  to 
be  descended  fVom  those  of  Nadir  Shah, 
many  of  which  were  stolen  by  the  natives, 
while  on  his  retuni  to  Persia.    We  have 

«no  authentic  history  of  this  province  under 
the  Hindoo  governments ;  but  we  learn 
fVom  Mahometan  annals,  that  it  was  in- 
vaded aboat  the  year  712,  by  a  body  of 
Alibi  under  the  command  of  Mohammed 


Coitim,  who  took  poMessioa  of  many  tf 
the  towns,  and  converted  a  number  of  the 
Afghans  and  natives  of  the  Jat  trihe  to  the 
Mahometan  religion.  Early  in  the  II A 
century  it  was  invaded  by  the  oelebiated 
Mahmoud  of  Ghizne,  and  was  then  eef^ 
tainly  in  the  possession  of  Daoud  Khan,  m 
Afghan.  For  a  long  period  it  continued 
suc^ect  to  the  monarcns  of  Ghisne,  sndaf* 
terwards  to  those  of  Delhi. 

After  the  overthrow  of  the  latter  empitt 
by  Timour,  or  Tamerlane,  in  the  end  of  the 
14th  century,  and  hb  return  to  Samarctnd, 
the  province  of  Mooltan  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  Shaikh  Yusuf  Coreishy,  and 
remained  an  independent  kingdom  till  re- 
conquered by  the  deservedly  celehnted 
Shire  Shah,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, and  soon  after  became  subject  to  the 
Mogul  dynasty,  upon  whose  dedioe  it  til 
into  the  hands  of  several  chieft.  The  greater 
part  of  it  is  now  subject  to  the  nabob  of  Mod- 
tan,  but  who,  being  surrounded  by  powerfbl 
neighbours,  is  obliged  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Afghans,  Seiks,  and  rulers  of  Sinde.  The 
population  now  consists  of  Afghans,  Jala, 
and  other  Hindoo  tribes  ;  but  me  cities  are 
occupied  by  people  from  all  parts  of  the 
east.  Its  principal  towns  are  Eiehawulpore, 
Adjodin,  Cutch,  MoolUn,  and  Debalpore. 

Mooltan,  supposed  to  be  the  MaBd 
Alexander,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  canital 
o&^he  above-mentioned  province.  Or  itt 
Hindoo  history  we  have  no  information; 
but  it  was  taken  by  the  Arabs  in  the  vear 
713,  and,  on  account  of  the  immense  won- 
der they  found  there,  was  named  Daral  Ze- 
heb,  or  HauseofOuld^  and  subaequently 
Kubbeh  al  Islam,  the  Cupola  of  Faith.  It 
is  thus  described  by  Iben  HauKal,  who  t»- 
veiled  in  the  middle  of  the  lOtb  century. 
The  city  of  MoolUn  is  about  half  the  aiie 
of  Mansoureh-Buckhur,  and  is  called  the 
Crolden-house ;  for  there  is  in  this  atj  « 
certain  idol,  to  which  the  natives  of  the 
country  come  on  a  religious  pilgrim^e 
every  year,  and  bring  great  riches  with 
them.  This  temj^e  ts  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  city ;  and  over  the  centre  of 
the  temple  there  is  a  great  cupoU  or  dome. 
All  around  this  building  are  various  homes, 
in  which  the  servanu  and  aUendants  of  the 
idol  reside.  The  idol  is  made  in  the  Ana 
of  a  man  sitting  unon  a  square  throne,  the 
hands  resting  on  tne  knees  (the  fignre  of 
Boodh).  All  the  riches  whidi  are  bronghC 
to  this'idd  are  taken  by  the  ameer  (Arah 
governor),  who  distributes  a  portion  arooog 
the  servants  of  the  temple.  iVbencver  the 
Indians  come  against  Mooltan  in  a  boitUe 
manner,  the  ameer  threatens  to  destroy  the 
idol,  which  causes  them  to  desist  Tml 
ameer  is  a  Coreishv  Arab,  and  a  descend- 
ant of  Sih»>  who  first  conquend  Moollii* 
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H«  hat  not  tuT  power  over  Manionrehi  but 
the  Khatbefa  u  read  in  the  name  of  th« 
Khalif. 

In  the  year  1010  thia  dty  waa  taken  br 
■oltan  lUimoad  of  Ghiane,  and  iu  cbier» 
then  an  Afghan  named  Daoud  Khan,  taken 
miaoner.  It  waa  subsequently  recovered 
by  the  A&hans>  and  again  captured  by 
Mahomed  Ghory  in  1176.  From  that  ncs 
riod  it  waa  subject  to  the  kings  of  Delni, 
till  the  year  1398,  when  it  was  captured  by 
Timour  (Tamerlane).  After  his  retreat  from 
Hindoatan^  it  became  the  capital  of  an  in- 
dependent dvnasty,  and  continued  so  till 
the  middle  or  the  16th  century,  when  they 
were  subdued  by  the  Mogul  emperor  Ho« 
nayooii.  This  dty  waa  viaited  in  the  year 
1808  by  the  honourable  Mount  Stewart  £1- 
phimHone,  who  deacribes  it  aa  standing  about 
ibnr  milessouth-east  of  the  Chenab^or  Acesi- 
naca  river.  It  ia  surrounded  by  a  fine  wall, 
I  finrty  feet  high,  with  towers  at  regular  dis« 
;  tanoes,  and  four  miles  in  circumference.  It 
hat  a  dtadel  situated  on  a  ridns  ground,  and 
QODtaina  several  handsome  tombs.  Mooltan 
is  ikmoua  for  ita  silks  and  carpets,  made  in 
imitation  of  those  of  Persia.  The  country 
inraediatelv  round  the  dty  was  very  plea- 
aant,  fertile,  and  well  cultivated.  The 
tombfl  mentioned  above  are  those  of  two 
Mahometan  saints,  named  Beha  ad  Deen,  the 
nUndour  ofrrligum,  and  Rukkun  ad  Deen, 
tne  piUar  ofrel^wn.  They  have  high  cupo- 
las, and  are  ornamented  with  painted  tilea, 
wl^ch  gives  them  a  magnificent  appearance ; 
they  are  also  exceedingly  rich,  being  visited 
aannallT  by  many  thousands  of  pilgrims 
ftom  all  parts  of  India.  Modtan  is  now 
governed  bv  a  nabob,  a  mere  dependent  on 
ue  king  of  the  Afghana.  The  town  is  in- 
hidnted  both  by  Hindoos  and  Mahometans, 
many  of  whom  are  very  expert  artists,  and 
aie  edebrated  for  their  dexterity  in  imi- 
tatii^  any  article  that  may  be  put  into 
thdr  hands.     Long.  71.  19.  £.    Lat.  SO. 

Moox,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Allegany  county,  Pennsylvania.  Po- 
pulation 1629. 

Moon,  Mountains  of,  in  Africa.  See 
Gehel  Kumri, 

MooNOALy  a  fortress  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Orissa,  dtuated  on  the  borders  of 
the  Nixam's  country,  but  belongiug  to  the 
&iti«h.    Lat  not  ascertained. 

MooNziE,  a  small  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Fifeshire.    Population  183. 

Moo  Ong,  a  small  isUmd  in  the  East- 
cm  seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  island 
of  Nassau.    Long.  99.  49.  £.  Lat.  2.  58.  S. 

MooB,  a  neat  market  town  of  the  aouth- 
weat  of  Hungary.  It  has  S500  inhabitants, 
mostly  Calvinists  and  descendants  of  Ger- 
«an  aetllsrs.    This  part  of  the  country  }m 


unfortunatdy  subject  to  earthquakM ;  ai4 
in  January  and  February  1810,  a  repeti* 
tiott  of  shocks  did  condderable  injury^ 
throwing  down  towers,  drying  up  wells* 
opening  new  sprinp,  and  producing  fissures 
in  the  earth,  whi(£,  though  hardly  a  fool 
in  width,  extended  to  the  length  of  60  and 
even  100  fathoms.  15  milea  N.N.  W.  of 
Stuhl-Weissemberg. 

Mooa's  IsLANn,  one  of  the  smaller  Ba« 
hamas.    Long.  77.  40.  W.    Lat.  86. 45.  N. 

MooRBuao,  a  large  village  of  Germany, 
belonging  to  Hamburgh,  but  dtuated  on 
tiie  opposite  bank  of  the.  Elbe,  and  suf- 
rounded  by  the  Luneburg  territory.  Popu« 
lation  1650.    6  milea  S.  W.  of  Hambuigh. 

MooanRECHT,  a  large  village  of  the 
Netherlanda,  in  South  Holland,  with  1600 
inhabitants.    9  mUes  N.  £.  of  Rotterdam. 

MooRK,  a  central  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  North  Carolina.  Population 
6367.  Skives  944.— Alfordatown  is  tha 
chief  town. 

Mooes,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania.  Po« 
pulation  1108. 

Moore  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
Irdand.     Long.  9. 35.  W.  Lat.  59. 38.  N. 

Moore's  Cresk,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  which  runs  into  tho 
Delaware,  6  miles  above  Philadelphia. 

MooRELAKD,  a  towuship  of  the  United 
Statea,  in  Montgomery  county,  PennsyU 
vania.    Population  169S. 

MooRESBURGH,  a  towuship  of  the  Uniu 
ed  Statea,  in  Rutherford  county,  NorUi 
Carolina. 

MooRESTOWN,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Burlington  county,  New  Jersey, 
10  miles  £.  N,  £.  of  Philadelphia.  It  con« 
tains  about  100  houses. 

MooRFiELDS,  a  post  towu  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Hardy  county,  Vir- 

g'nla.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail, 
c  180  miles  N.  W.  of  Richmond.— Also 
a  township  of  Clark  county. 

MooRGHUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  profi 
vince  of  Bejapore,  belonging  to  the  Mah« 
rattas.  It  is  a  place  of  considerable  conse* 
quence,  is  indosed  by  a  brick  wall,  and 
surrounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  1 5  miles  N. W, 
from  Darwar. 

MooRJA,  a  large  town  of  Africa,  in  Bam- 
barra,  famous  for  ita  trade  in  salt,  which 
the  Moors  exchange  fbr  corn  and  cotton. 
130  miles  £.  of  Sego. 

MooRLEY,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Jessore,  situated  on  the  high  road  fVom  Cal- 
cutta to  Dacca.  Long.  89. 15.  £.  Lat.  83. 
7.  N.  . 

MooRLEYnuRsxBAi,  R  towu  of  Hlndos* 
tan,  province  of  Agra.  Long.  78.  40.  £• 
Lat.  27.  1.  N. 

MaoRSAK,  a  totrj-(^^Hind08tan,  jif^ 
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IrliMMorAgn.  Thiswwoneofthettroiig  \md  sfnidi  in  Lang.  8».  13.  E.  Lit9i 
placM  which  hdonged  to  the  powerfVil  se-'    11.  N. 

uihidar  <^  Hatrassy  which  capitulated  after  Moorslkdb,  an  inland  town  of  the  Nc* 
the  capture  of  hia  capital  hy  the  British  in  therUnds,  in  West  Flandeia.  It  is  at  some 
February  1817.  It  le  aitaated  10  mlki  W.  distance  from  the  great  toad  between  \bm 
)^  8.  of  Hatrass.  towns,  and  is  seldom  visited  br  travellcn. 

MooaSELE,  a  Terr  large  Tillage,  or  rather    Population  5000.    8  milei  N.  E.  of  Vpra^ 
town,  of  the  Netherlands,  in  West  Flanders,    auit  »  8.  by  W.  of  BmgesL 
With  3900  inhahiunts.      14  milea  £•  of       Mooeton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  eooaty 
Ypres,  and  S6S.  of  Bruges.  of   Glouoester,   2  miles  N.  N.  W.  fiwQ 

MooasHUDABAD,  a  dtT  of  bengal,  and>    Thoonbury.    Population  530. 
from  the  year  1704  till  tne  year  1757,  the        Mooewihstow,  a  parish  of  England,  in 

2»ital  of  that  province.    It  was  originally    Cornwall,  situated  upon  the  Bristol  chan- 
led  Mukhsoosabad,  bat  changed  by  tbe    nel,  7  miles  N.  N«  W.  from  Stntton.    P(h 
nabob  Moorshud  Cooley  Khan,  to  its  pre-    pulation  940. 
•ent  denomination.  Mooeeam,  a  fishing  town  of  Bambun, 

This  place,  indnding  CoasimbaBar,  ex-    in  Africa,  75  miles  N.  E.  of  8^0. 
lends  eight  miles  along  the  eastern  bank        Moose  Island,  an  island  0t  the  United 
of  the  Bhagirutty  river,  about  ISO  miles    States,  in  Maine,  on  the  west  side  d  Pms- 
above  Calcutta.    Most  c^  the  houses  have    maquoddy  bay,  belonging  to  Eaatport.   It 
^ly  one  story,  and  have  tiled  roofs ;  and    contains  SO  families,  and  on  its  south  end 
the  streets,  lile  all  the  otha*  towns  of  the    is  an  ezceUent  harbour, 
inst,  are  narrow  and  dirty.    This  town  Is        Moose  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  Americi^ 
atill  the  residence  of  the  nabob  of  Bengal.    Long.  93.  W.  Lat.  5S.  40^  N. 
^18  palace  has  been  lately  rebuilt,  and  the        Moose  Mountain,  a  mountain  of  the 
Imambary  and  mosques  are  stiU  in  good    United  States,  in  New  Hjumpdiire,  is  ths 
/tondition#    It  is  also  the  re^denoe  of  the    east  part  of  Hanover. 
Britiah  civil  establishment,  and  has  a  Jodi-        Moose  Hivee,  a  small  river  of  Lower 
dal  court  of  oircnit,  to  whidi  the  districts  of   Canada.    It  is  one  of  tbe  head  waters  of 
Boglinore>  Pumeah,  Dinagepore,  Rungpore,    the  St  Francis,  whidi  falls  into  the  St  Ltwi 
Rajesoafay,   Birbhoom,  and  the  city    of  rence  from  th«  souths  at  the  entrance  of 
Moordindabad,  are  amenable^  It  is  an  open    Lake  St  Peter. 

towili  and  was  plundered  by  the  Mahrattas  Moose  Rivee,  a  river  of  the  Uaxted 
in  1743,  but  edll  carries  on  a  very  consider*  States,  in  New  Hanpdiire,  wbi^  mm 
jBble  trade,  ptindpally  in  silk,  both  raw  from  the  White  Mountains  nortb-esst,  into 
^md  manufiMStured.  Notwithstanding  the  the  Androscoggin,  in  Shelborae. 
river  is  nearly  dry  during  six  months  of  Moosehead  Laee,  a  lake  of  the  United 
ihe  yeari  and  consequently  its  intercourse  States,  in  Maine.  It  is  of  an  irregukv 
by  water  cut  off,  the  surrounding  district  is  shape,  being  about  S5  ndlca  long,  and  10  or 
low,  bat  very  fr^le,  and  during  the  rainy  15  broad,  and  containing  100,000  aoes.  It 
aeason  is  subject  to  inundation,  which  has  gives  riae  to  the  east  branch  of  the  Kenne* 
ftequently  ipjnred  the  dty,  and  rendered  it  beck.  70  miles  N.  of  Augusta, 
nnhealtby.  The  following  ia  the  list  of  the  MoosERtLLOCE,amoontain  of  tbe  United 
liabobe  wno  have  resided  in  Moorshudabad  States,  in  New  Hampehire^  which  derives 
since  it  wa^  made  the  capital  of  the  pro-  iu  name  from  the  numbers  of  moose  deer 
?ince,  viz.  formerly  found  on  iL    Its  highest  peak  is 

Moorshud  Cooley  JaffierKhan,diedin  17S5    4636  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Shuja  Adden  Khan,  died  in ..1739        Moosetucm  agdn  tic,  a  likeof  the  United 

Ser  Airas  Khan,  killed  in 1740    States,  in  Maine,  a  little  north-east  of  Uat 

Aliverdy  Mohabut  Jung,  died  in.* 1756    bagog  lake,  with  which  it  commnnicatn. 

Sursje  ad  Dowlah,  killed  in 1757        Mooshkynoon,  a  viUage  of  Irak,  in  Per* 

Meer  Jaffier,  died  in 1764    sia,  sittiated  in  a  country  abounding  ip 

Ncjum  ad  Dowlah,  died  in 1766    grain  and  forage.    18  miles  £.  of  hpih«n, 

Slef  adDowlah,diedin 1769        Moossse,   or  Moosseeboo,   a  dty  of 

Mubaric  ad  Dowlah,  died  in.. 1 796    Central  Africa,  reported  to  Mr  Park  ss  cs- 

KazimalMulk,di^din,^...» ....1810    pital  of  the  kin^ora  of  Gotto,  which  is 

and,  ^>  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Zyn  situated  to  the  south-west  of  Dambarra. 
ad  Deen  ^  1y  Khan,  who  is  allowed  a  pension  Moosso,  a  tow#  in  the  interjor  of  SoutlH 
by  the  British  governmeiit,  and  keepa  up  a  em  Africa,  to  the  north  of  Leetakoo,  csi 
eonsiderable  degree  or  sute  and  dignity,  pital  of  a  tribe  called  the  Murshlongs.  It 
As  the  nabob  Cossira  Aly  Khap  resifled  is  said  to  be  muoh  hu^r  than  Leetakoo, 
very  Httle  at  Moorshudabad  during  his  short  and  to  contain  from  10,000  to  12,000  ia<« 
government,  from  1760  to  1763,  his  name  habiUnta. 
fill  h^ti  omitted  in  the  list.    Moorshuda^        Moot,  e^  a  ^^^^^  ^  ^  Nubian  de> 
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ierty  between  Egypt  and  SeniMuur,  35  miles 
S.  ofChi^lgre. 

MooTAPiLLTy  a  town  of  Hindortan,  in 
the  eircar  of  (runtoor,  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
romandeL  It  is  situated  at  the  inouth  of 
a  river  which  fidls  into  the  bay  of  Bengal. 
Long.  80.  10.  £•  Lat.  15.  35.  N. 

MooTYPOLLiAK,  a  town  ef  the  south  of 
India,  near  which  was  fought,  on  the  Itt 
of  July  1781,  the  severe  battle  between  the 
British  and  Hyder  Aly^  called  by  the  foiw 
mer  the  battle  of  Porto  Nova,  but  by  the 
natives  that  of  Mootypolliam.  It  stands  6 
mHes  S.  of  Cuddalore. 

MoPEHA.  See  Howe's,  or  Z/frd  Howe's 
hJand, 

MoQucHUA,  A  province  of  Peru,  16 
leagues  from  the  Pacific,  bounded  north  by 
the  province  of  Lampa,  north-east  by  that  of 
PaucaroUaor  Puno,  east  by  that  of  Chucuico, 
south  and  aoath-east  by  that  of  Arica,  and 
west  by  that  of  Areqolpa.  It  is  4S  leagues 
loDg,  and  generally  of  a  cold  temperature, 
from  its  bein^  situate  on  the  Cordillera, 
the  tops  of  which  are  always  covered  with 
snow.  The  lower  parts,  however,  are  fer- 
tile, and  are  adorned  with  large  vineyards, 
modncing  great  quantities  of  wine  and 
brandy,  whidi  constitnte  its  whole  com- 
meree,  and  with  which  it  supplies  all  the 
provinces  as  far  as  Potoei  on  the  Andes,  by 
land  carriage,  and  by  sea  to  Lima ;  and  the 
fruits  of  Moquehua  are  also  numerous  and 
good,  among  which  are  olives  of  CKoellent 
quality. 

MoQUERUAj  the  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, situated  at  the  mot  of  the  Cordillera, 
in  a  pleasant  and  fertile  valley.  It  has  a 
good  church,  and  several  oonventa.  It 
suflered  severely  in  1 7 15,  by  an  earthquake. 
Population  6000,  among  whotan  are  several 
riefa  snd  noble  femilies.  70  miles  8.  of 
Areqnips.  Long.  70.  48.  W.  Lat.  17. 
13.8. 

MoaA,  A  town  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in. 
Piedmont,  province  of  Alba.  It  la  situated 
near  the  river  Tanaro.  P(^poktion  S800. 
7  miles  S.  W.  of  Alba. 

MosA,  a  river  of  Germany,  in  Silesia. 
It  rises  on  the  borders  of  Moravia,  and  fidls 
into  the  Oppa,  near  Troppau^ 

MoftA,  a  small  town  of  Spsin,  in  New 
Castile.  It  haa  a  manufacture  of  sword 
blades,  fer  which  this  part  of  Spain  was 
feraierly  so  celebrate  SO  miles  £.  S,  £. 
«f  Toledo. 

Mora,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east  of 
fhpain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  on  the 
£bro,  93  mile^  N.  of  Tortosa. 

MoEAD,  a  river  of  Armenia,  die  most 
cmriderable  of  diose  whidi  combine  in 
ferming  the  Euphrates.  It  has  its  sowDce 
under  the  walls  of  Bayaied,  in  about  38. 
^.  M.  Lat.  and  43.  30.  £»  Long.,  and 


flowing  westward.  Joins  the  northfim  hrandi 
near  Kebban,  in  Mount  Taurus.  The 
valley  of  the  Morad  yields  the  finest  paa^ 
turage  in  the  world ;  the  soil  is  rich,  and 
the  climate  mild;  yet  it  scarcely  presents 
any  traces  of  cultivation,  and  is  abnoat 
abandoned  to  wandering  tribea. 

MoAAOABAD,  a  Considerable  town  of 
Hindostan,  province  ot  Delhi,  district  of 
Bareily.  It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ramffonn  river. 
The  houses  are  generally  built  of  stone  or 
brick,  and  are  two  or  three  stories  high.  II 
formerly  waa  the  residence  of  one  of  the 
Rohilla  chiefs,  and  had  a  mint  It  is  now 
the  station  of  the  civil  British  establish- 
ments.   Long.  78.  45.  B.  Lat.  9&  52.  N* 

MoRABABAn,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Ajmeer,  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas.    Long.  75.  S8.  V^.  Lat  S6.  40.  N. 

MoAAP  Dao,  a  mountain  of  Anatolia,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  SO  miles  S.  W.  of  Baii- 
taiah. 

MoBAT>QUNOE.  There  are  several  plaees 
of  this  name  in  Hindostan,  but  none  of 
them  of  consequence. 

MoBAUE,  a  range  of  mountains  in  A€* 
rioa,  on  the  road  from  Augila  to  Moonouk. 

MoAAiMViLLB,  A  laigc  viUage  in  tbe 
north* west  of  France,  department  of  Cal* 
vados,  with  1000  inhabitants.  II  miles 
£.  by  N.  ofLisieux. 

M!oaaisa,  a  small  seaport  of  Tunis,  i|i 
Africa,  called  anciently  Ma]Lu]A«  d4  miles 
E.S.B.  of  Tunis. 

MoAAiTES,  the  name  of  a  tribe  of  wan* 
dering  shepherds,  who  inhabit  certain  parts 
nf  the  Morea,  and  particularly  the  moun- 
tainous districts  in  tne  esst  of  the  penins!;!- 
la  adjacent  to  Napdi  di  Malvasia.  They 
correspond,  in  a  very  striking  degree,  to  the 
shepherds  described  by  Theocntm  in  hia 
idyls,  having  peaerved  the  garments  ^f 
antiquity  in  all  their  original  simplici- 
ty. Their  wandering  habits  enable  them 
to  escape  the  oppresaioD  of  the  Turks, 
with  whom  they  have  very  little  intercourse, 
never  entering  the  tovma,  except  to  procure 
artides  of  the  first  necessity.  Tnis  primitive 
nee  live  in  fiimilies,  which  are  <»Wn  very 
numerous.  After  Uie  care  of  their  flocks^ 
their  ocoupations  eonsbt  in  the  making  of 
mate  and  baakets,  the  preparing  of  skins  fot 
winter  oovering,  and  the  gathering  of  wild 
fruits. 

MoAALBS,  a  settlement  of  South- Ameii- 
ca,  in  the  New  Kingdom  of  Granada,  aitoat- 
ed  on  the  shore  of  the  Rio  Magdalenay  Lpt 
8. 15.  N. 

MoAAKVE,  A  town  in  the  weat  of  IVanee, 
department  of  the  Maine  and  Loire,  with 
1900  inhabitanta.  It  haa  manufactnrea  o 
paper,  and  stands  <m  theSarthe,  5  miles  N 
of  ChateAuneii£ 
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MoRAir»,  t  tmtll  town  tn  t1i«  oorth  of 
Italj^  in  Piedmont,  on  the  F^,  6  miles 
W.N.W.ofCasale. 

MoftANT,  arivek'oftheisland  of  Jamaica, 
which  runs  into  Morant  bay. 

MoRANT  Bay^  a  bay  of  the  island  of  Ja- 
maica, on  the  south  coast.  Long.  76.  W. 
Lat.  17.54.  N. 

Morant  Point,  or  East  Point,  a  cape 
of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  on  the  east  coast. 
Long.  75. 5«.  W.  Lat  17. 56.  N. 

Morant  Keys,  or  Rakas,  small  islands 
or  rocks  in  the  Carribbean  sea,  about  36 
miles  S.  E.  of  Jamaica.  Long.  75.  40.  W. 
Lat.  17. 35.  N. 

'    MoRARiA,  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Valencia.  Long.  0.  i. 
W.  Lat  88.  40.  N. 
■    Morat.   See  Murten, 

MoRATA,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras,  near  the  east  coast  of  Ruatan. 
Long.  86: 58.  W.  Lat  16. 25.  N. 

MoRATALLA,  R  Considerable  town  in  the 
south-east  of  Spain,  in  Murcia,  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name.  It  has  only  one  church, 
but  has  8  monasteries,  2  hospitals,  and  6000 
inhabitants.    50  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Murcia. 

MoRAVA,  or  the  March,  a  large  river  of 
the  Austrian  states.  It  has  its  source  at 
"the  foot  of  the  Schneebcrge,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain, situated  at  the  junction  of  the  terri- 
tories of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  the  county 
of  Glatz.  Its  course  is  in  general  from 
'  north  to  south.    It  flows  through  Moravia, 

Xates  Lower  Austria  from  Hungary,  and 
into  the  Danube  above  Presbaig.  It 
is  joined  by  several  streams  of  considerable 
sise,  such  as  the  Theya,  the  Hanna,  and 
the  Becswa. 

MoRAVA,  a  small  inland  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Romania,  situated  on  ^ 
small  lake,  formed  by  the  river  Morawa. 
40  miles  N.  N.  W,  of  Nizza. 

Moravia,  a  large  province  of  the  Aus- 
trian empire,  bounded  by  Hungary  on  the 
east,  by  Austria  proper  on  the  south,  and 

5f  Bohemia  on  the  north  and  west  In- 
uding  Austrian  Silesia,  which  is  now  an- 
Tiexed  to  it,  it  extends  from  15.  10.  to  19. 
6.  of  E.  Long.,  and  from  48.  35.  to  50.  21. 
of  N.  Lat  Its  area  is  computed  at  10,700 
fouare miles;  its  population  at  1,681,000; 
of  these,  1840  square  miles,  and  347,000  in- 
habitants, belong  to  Silesia.  Moravia  pro- 
per is  divided  into  the  six  circles  of  Brunn, 
Olmtitz,  Hradisch,  Prerau,  Znaym,  and  Ig- 
lau,  an^  Austrian  Silesia  into  those  of  Tes- 
chen  and  Troppau.  The  principal  towns 
are,  Brunn  (the  capital),  with  26,000  in- 
^abitants ;  Olmutz,  1 1,000  ;  Iglau,  1 1,000 ; 
Troi>pau,  10,000;  Sternberg,  8000;  Ni- 
kolsburg,  7600;  Teschen,  5400;  Znaym, 
#^00;  Crem8ie%,  3900;  Fulneek,  8100; 
frfrttt,  9900 ;  Hndisch;,  1700. 


Notwithstanding  thedimiouti««mmlMn 

in  several  of  these  towns,  theaversgie  popo- 
lation  of  Moravia  b  nearly  equal  to  that  of 
England,  and  more  than  twice  the  aven^ 
of  Scotland. 

Face  of  the  Countfy,  Soil,  and  Gimate^^ 
Moravia  formsalai^  quadran^e,  intersect- 
ed by  several  ranges  of  mountaios,  of  whidi 
the  highest  are  on  the  side  of  Bohemia. 
A  branch  of  the  Sudetic  chain  extends  from 
the  north-west  to  the  centre  of  the  prariiice ; 
a  bmnch  of  the  great  chain  of  the  Caqia« 
thians  occupies  a  considerable  part  of  the 
east  and  north-east ;  while  another,  bnt  a 
less  lofty  Carpathian  branch,  extends  across 
the  south  port  of  the  province.  The  chief 
natural  curiosities  of  the  mountains  of  Mo* 
ravia  consist  in  caverns,  some  of  wbich,  in 
particular  the  cavern  of  Macxocha,  are  of 
extraordinary  depth.  Moravia,  however,  is 
by  no  means  a  bleak  or  rugged  country ; 
its  most  lofty  ridges  are  intersnersed  with 
fertile  vallies ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  it 
both  in  the  south  and  north,  is  composed 
of  extensive  pbins.  The  rivers  are  name* 
rous,  but  the  greatest  is  the  March  or  Mo* 
rava,  which,  after  absorbing  the  •ther  ri- 
vers, in  particular  the  Theya  or  Taja,  flow- 
ing from  the  west,  holds  a  course  nearly 
south,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  above 
Prcsburg.  The  course  of  almost  all  the  wa- 
ters of  Moravia  is  to  the  east  or  south. 

The  soil  of  Moravia  is,  in  general,  of 
great  fertility,  particularly  in  the  sooth. 
Little  com,  however,  is  raised  for  exporta- 
tion.  Flax  is  cultivated  in  considerable 
quantities,  by  the  descendants  of  German 
and  Bohemian  settlers,  in  the  circles  of 
Brunn  and  Olmuts ;  in  quality  it  is  second 
only  to  that  of  Silesia,  b^ing  noted  for  its 
fineness  and  length.  In  certain  favourable 
situations,  the  soil  and  climate  of  Moravia 
are  well  adapted  to  the  grape ;  and  for  soma 
time  after  this  was  ascertained,  the  appro- 
priations of  land  to  this  kind  of  Gulturo 
were  so  considerable,  that  government  found 
it  necessary  to  interfere,  and  to  issue,  in 
1803,  an  order  prohibiting  the  laying  out  of 
new  vineyards.  The  forests '  of  Moravia, 
formerly  much  diminished  by  imprudent 
waste,  are  now  better  attendee  to.  The 
pasture  grounds,  though  not  great  in  the 
plains,  are  extensive  in  the  mountains  ;  and 
a  great  proportion  of  the  Austrian  heavy 
cavalry  is  furnished  from  this  province. 
Homed  cattle  are  not  exported  largely,  but 
the  case  is  otherwise  with  some  humbler  ob- 
jects of  theagriculturist'scare,  hogsand  geese. 

Moravia,  though  remote  from  the  sea,  is 
subject,  fVom  the  unevenness  of  its  surface^ 
to  very  sensible  variations  in  the  tempera- 
ture. The  direction  of  the  mountains  and 
vallies  has  a  considerable  influenc*  on  thai 
•f  the  wiBd,  which  blows  him  v^qr  fi;^ 
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jliMOflj  ftom  the  Borth-weit  or  with-Ait. 
The  other  winds  are  oompanfcively  of  short 
durstioii.  The  west,  the  south-west,  or  the 
south,  are  commonly  attended  by  rain» 
storms,  or  fog;  the  north- west  wiiidA  are 
cloudy^  and  the  south-east  render  the  air 
pure  and  serene.  The  ktter  is  the  general 
characteristic  of  the  climate. 

Katural  ProdMctions, — The  mines  of  Mo- 
xaria  are  of  great  antiquity,  those  of  Iglao 
liaving  been  discovered  in  the  8th  century, 
and  having  been  managed  in  the  ISth  by  a 
system  of  rc^^tions  which  served  as  a 
model  for  the  direction  of  the  great  mines 
atFreyburg,  in  Saxony.  S<wie  gold  and 
silver  mines  were  formerly  wrought,  but 
they  were  lost  sight  of  during  the  troubles 
of  the  15th  and  16th  centuries,  and  have 
never  been  resumed.  At  present  the  most 
woductive  mines  are  those  of  iron  and  lead. 
The  working  of  coal  mines  is  as  yet  in  its 
in&ncy,  but  the  strata  are  supposed  to  be 
rich.  The  most  remarkable  fossils  of  Mo- 
ravia are  fossil  incense,  a  species  of  am- 
ha ;  and  a  kind  of  clay  used  in  making 
the  bowls  of  tobacco  pipes.  It  is  so  sott 
when  taken  fVoqn  the  mines,  as  to  admit  of 
being  moulded  by  the  hand ;  but  in  the  air 
it  soon  hardens,  and  loses  a  great  deal  of  its 
specific  gravity. 

OHgiuy  Laii^uagtf  and  jB^/fWow.— The  in- 
habitants of  Moravia  are  of  three  races; 
Germans,  Sciavonians,  and  Jews.  The 
latter  amount  to  only  30,000.  The  Ger- 
mans settled  here  in  the  ninth  and  follow- 
ing centuries,  and  their  descendants  now 
form  about  a  fourth  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Sciavonians  are  the  aborigines  of  the 
country  ;  they  are  divided  into  a  number  of 
tribes,  who  differ  greatly  in  manners, 
language,  and  dress,  but  are  almost  all 
more  backward  and  indolent  than  the  Ger- 
mans. The  Moravian  language  is  of  course 
a  Sclavonic  dialect,  and  seems  to  have  been 
first  reduced  to  ^  writing  by  Cyrillus,  a 
Christian  missionary,  who,  with  another  of 
the  name  of  Methodius,  was  sent  by  the 
emperor  Michael,  in  the  ninth  century,  to 
convert  this  uncivilised  race  from  Paganism. 
These  missionaries  established  the  liturgy 
after  the  Greek  ritual,  and  tlie  religious 
service  was  performed  in  the  native  language,  - 
down  to  a  late  period.  The  predominating 
influence  of  Austria  obtained  the  substitu- 
tion  of  the  Catholic  form;  but  religious 
impressions  are  not  easily  efikced,  and 
the  different  sects  that  progressively  arose 
in  the  church,  fouml  a  number  of  adnerents 
ia  Moravia.  In  the  15th  century,  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Hussites  in  this  province  was 
coD^lete ;  and  in  the  16th,  the  doctrines  of 
the  reformation  spread  with  uncommon 
sapidity.  In  the  course  of  time,  however, 
illf  ^sntiDiied  intolerance  of  the  Austria! 


oOQit  eotnpeQed  many  ftmiliet  to  nCum  19 
the  Cathoiie  fiiith,  and  great  numbea 
emigrated  to  the  surrounding  provinces ;  to 
that  when  Joseph  II.  proclaimed  liberty  of 
worship,  the  remaining  Protestants  were 
found  to  be  only  19,000  Calvinists,  and 
11,000  Lutherans. 

Government  and  Education, — Moravia  has, 
like  the  other  provinces  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  an  assembly  of  states  or  represent 
tatives,  but  their  influence  is  little  more 
than  nominal.  They  meet  once  a  year  to 
determine,  not  the  amount  of  their  taxes, 
but  their  repartition  and  mode  of  levy* 
The  sessions  of  the  collective  body  are  short, 
but  a  deputation  or  committee  site  the  whole 
year  for  the  dispatch  of  business.  The 
civil    administration    is   conducted    by   a 

fovemor  and  court  of  appeal ;  the  military 
y  a  general  and  other  officers.  As  to  edu- 
cation, there  are  in  Moravia  seven  gymnasia 
or  classical  schools,  one  normal  school  for 
the  formation  of  teachers,  and  a  very  great 
number  of  elementary  schools.  A  univer- 
sity was  founded  at  Olmutz  in  1567,  but  in 
178S  it  was  converted  into  a  lyceum  or 
academy. 

Manufactures  and  Trade* — Notwithstand- 
ing the  inland  position  and  unenlightened 
government  of  Moravia,  this  province  haa 
made  avery  con  siderable  progressin  manufac- 
ture, and  has  become,  since  the  dose  of  last 
century,  one  of  the  most  thriving  portions  of 
the  Austrian  empire.  Woollens,  linen,  and 
cotton,  are  all  made  here  on  a  large  scale ; 
the  two  former  consuming  not  only  all  the 
wool  and  flax  raised  in  the  country,  but 
requiring  a  large  importation  from  other 
parts.  Wool  is  brought  from  Hungary; 
flax  from  Silesia  and  Austrian  Poland. 
The  oldest  woollen  manufactures  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Iglau,  in  the  west,  where 
above  40,000  pieces  are  woven  annually, 
and  sent  to  Leipsic,  Frankfort,  and  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  empire.  Woollens  are  also 
manufactured  on  a  large  scale  at  Falnek 
ahd  Maehrisch  Neustadtin  the  north,  and  at 
Brunn  aud  Peltsch  in  the  south.  Dyeing  is 
carried  on  in  great  perfection  at  Brunn,  al- 
most all  the  cloth  made  in  Moravia  beingsent 
thither  for  that  purpose.  The  total  number 
of  persons  employed  in  Moravia  in  wearing 
woollens,  is  estimated  at  16,000;  in  spin*- 
ning  at  24,000.  This  is  understood  of  fac- 
tories, and  weaving  for  sale,  being  exclusive 
of  family  weaving  for  private  use.  Machi* 
nery  on  the  English  plan  has  of  late  come 
into  extensive  use.  Of  thread,  the  chief 
manufacture  is  near  Rothwasser,  in  th^ 
circle  of  01m  utz.  Cotton  works  also  are  ex,-* 
tensively  diffused.  That  of  Lettowiti,  ]« 
the  south  of  Moravia,  occupied  2000  indi<« 
viduals;  and  there  are  several  other« 
throughout  the  country*.  An  ^tablishmeii]li 
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iR'iyeliig  ooitoDt  red,  on  the  Tarkldi  plan, 
ftmnerly  al  Prosnitz,  bts  been  long  trans- 
ferred to  Bninn.  The  other  minuftctures 
«f  Moravia,  audi  as  leather,  paper,  pot-ash, 
and  glass,  are  comparatively  cif  small  im« 
nortanoe.  These  manufiictttres  give  rise  to  a 
orisk  export  trade,  not  only  to  the  west 
and  north,  for  Germany,  but  to  Hungary, 
lower  Austria,  Italy,  and  the  LevanL  The 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  oil,  flax,  cotton, 
and  silk,  as  the  materials  of  manufacture, 
and  the  very  difierent  articles  of  cattle, 
wine,  and  hardware,  for  the  purpose  of  <^n« 
sumption. '  The  only  navigable  river  is  the 
March  or  Morava;  and  goods  are  almost 
always  conveyed  in  waggons.  For  these, 
^ere  are  two  great  commercial  roads,  both 
leading  from  Vienna;  the  one  passing  by 
Prague,  Znaym,  and  Iglau,  in  the  west; 
the  other  by  Brunn  and  Olmnu  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Moravia. 

l/^r#^ory.— Moravia  bore  in  ancient  times 
the  name  oi  Quadia,  and  formed  part  of  the 
territory  poseessed  by  the  Quadi  and  Mar- 
comanni,  two  tribes  who  were  for  seve- 
ral centuries  the  terror  of  the  Roman 
frontier.  Notwithstanding  many  checks 
veoeived  both  fVom  the  Romans  and  their 
btfbarian  neighbours  on  the  north  and 
west,  these  tribes  found  means  to  preserve 
their  independence,  till  overpowered  in  the 
5th  century,  by  the  hordes  of  Attila.  The 
Sclavonians,  whom  this  rude  invader  had 
hurried  away,  having  been  obliged  tore<^ 
treat  after  his  defeat  by  (Etius,  founded  a 
republic '  here,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
8clavi  Maravani,  or  Marhanensis,  fVom  the 
name  of  their  principal  river.  They  pre- 
aerred  a  precarious  independence,  some- 
times at  thie  expence  of  an  annual  tribute 
to  the  Franks,  the  Bohemians,  and  the 
Saxons,  till  a  diieflain  of  the  name  of  Swa- 
topluk,  or  Zventibaldus,  had  the  address  to 
luiite  the  whole  of  the  Sclavonic  republics 
into  one  state,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Moravia,  or  Marahania,  which,  if  we  may 
put  faith  in  the  traditions  of  that  age,  com- 
prehended not  only  the  present  Moravia, 
out  Bohemia,  the  Vogtland,  Misnia,  Lusa- 
tia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  with 
part  of  Upper  and  Lower  Pannonia,  and 
Dalmatia.  This  prince  died  in  894,  and 
left  his  possessions  divided  among  his  three 
Bons ;  but  dissensions  arising  among  them, 
the  Boil,  or  ancestors  of  the  Bohemians, 
conquered  a  p^rt  of  their  dominions,  and 
threatened  the  rest.  In  a  short  time,  a 
more  formidable  enemy  appeared  in  the 
Magyars,  or  invaders  of  Hungarv,  who, 
after  several  attempts,  gave  the  Moravians 
a  complete  defeat,  m  the  year  907,  and  put 
an  end  to  their  independence.  This  fertile 
country  was  now  stopped  in  its  progress  to 
improvement,  and  subjected  to  all  tha  ra- 


vara  of  a  bsrbanms  enemy, 
rednoed  to  little  better  than 


AfUrhaag 
a  desert,  it 

was  seised  by  the  dukes  of  Bohemia,  win 
kept  it  till  1189,  when  it  again  becsme  t 
separate  government,  and  was  erected  into 
a  marquisate.  The  margraves,  however,  do 
not  seem  to  have  reigned  in  tranquiUitv: 
several  of  them  resignM  their  dignity  m 
succession,  retiring  to  convents,  or  retaiiKi 
ing  to  a  private  station*  Moravia  fell  nai 
into  the  hands  of  the  Hungarians ;  but  t 
long  series  of  troubles,  occasioned  by  the 
Hussite  wars  in  this  province,  and  by  the 
internal  dissensions  of  Hungary,  obli^ 
the  sovereigns  of  the  latter  to  relinquiih 
their  valuable  acquisition.  Moravia  re- 
sumed for  a  time  its  independence;  bat 
af\er  various  changes,  became  again  subject 
to  the  kings  of  Bohemia ;  and  in  1527,  on 
Ferdinand  I.  succeeding  to  the  crowns  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Moravia  was  added 
to  the  possessions  of  the  house  of  Austria, 
and  has  ever  since  been  subject  to  the  same 
sovereign. 

MoRAViczA,  a  large  village  of  Austrin 
Illyria,  in  the  maritime  circle  of  Finme, 
with  1250  inhabitants.  38  miles  £.  of 
Fiume. 

MosAWA,  a  large  river  in  the  north* 
west  of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia.  It 
consists  of  two  great  arms,  the  East  snd 
West  Morawa,  which,  after  flowing  in 
very  diflerent  directions,  unite  their  waters 
near  the  small  town  of  Rasna^  and  ihll  ioto 
the  Danube,  considerably  to  the  east  of 
Belgrade.  The  course  of  the  Morawa  is 
in  general  northward.  It  is  joined  by 
the  rivers  Ibar,  Mitrovitxa,  Nissa,  and  a 
number  of  others  flowing  from  the  great 
chain  of  mountains  that  traverse  European 
Turkey  from  east  to  west 

MoxAWKA,  a  large  village  of  Austriaa 
Silesu,  10  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Jabhmks. 
PopuUtion  1900. 

MoaAT,  or  Murray,  Protikci  or, 
formerly  comprehended  the  shires  of  Naira, 
Moray  proper,  or  Elgin,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  shire  of  Banff;  which  will  each  be^HUid 
described  under  iu  respective  head. 

MosAVSHtaE  Proper,  or  Eloinshixs, 
is  the  middle  district  of  the  ancient  pro- 
vince of  Moray,  in  Scotland.  1 1  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  that  bran<^  of  the  German 
ocean  called  the  Moray  frith,  on  the  esst  snd 
south-east  by  BaniSthire,  on  the  south-west 
by  Invemess-sbire,  and  on  the  west  by  die 
counties  of  Inverness  and  Nairn.  It  ex- 
tends about  42  mUes  in  length,  and  its 
average  breadth  is  about  90.  Theaouthen 
port,  called  the  district  of  Braemoray,  h 
rocky  and  mountainous,  and  is  occupied 
with  extensive  forests.  The  lower  parti> 
towards  the  north,  are  ridi  and  fertile,  but 
Blight  easily  be  rendered  move  producltfe. 
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ITie  prindpd  rivers  vte  the  Spey,  Pind- 
hotii,  ind  Lo0Bie,  tU  of  which  abound  with 
Mhnon.  It  eontidnB  two  rojal  burghs,  vis. 
£]pD|  the  county  town,  and  Fofrea ;  and 
several  coosiderable  towns,  as  Gntntown^ 
Gsrmottth,  and  Lossiemouth* 

MoKAT,  or  MuaaAT  Fsith,  a  large  in-« 
1ft  of  the  German  ocean,  on  the  east  coast 
of  Scotland,  and  north  of  the  county  of 
Moray,  the  Mttuarium  VavarU  of  the  an- 
cient geographers.  From  between  Tarbet- 
uess  in  Ross*shire  on  the  north,  and  Kin* 
naird's-head  in  the  district  of  Buchan  on 
the  south,  it  extends  in  a  westerly  direction 
as  lar  as  Inverness.  lU  breadth,  opposite 
to  the  point  of  Ardersier,  on  which  Fort 
George  is  built,  is  eontracteil  to  about  d 
loiles,  above  which  it  expands  into  a  con- 
ndoable  bay,  with  safe  anchorage.  At  its 
exunemity  it  receives  the  rivers  Ness  and 
Besuly.        . 

MoasATTLB,  a  small  parish  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Roxburgh,  7  miles  S.  from 
Kelso.    Population  785. 

MotBsoKO^  or  MoRBEK,  a  small  town  of 
Austrian  Italy,  in  the  Milanese,  province 
Of  Sondrio,  situated  on  a  small  stream  near 
the  Adda.  It  is  well  built,  and  conuins 
8t00  inhabitants,  who  manufacture  silk, 
snd  eirry  ou  a  brisk  traffic  IS  miles  S. 
byE.  of  OhUvenna,  and  S6  N.  of  Ber« 
gunow 

MoEBCKB,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
In  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  with 
SSOO  inhabitAnta.    19  miles  N.  of  Ghent. 

MoRBiHAK,  a  department  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  in  BritUny,  bounded  by 
the  tea  on  the  south,  and  by  the  depart* 
ment  of  the  Cotes  du  Nonl  on  the  north. 
Its  superiBcial  extent  is  2800  square  miles  ; 
Its  popuUtioii  408,500.  The  surface  forms 
in  great  part  an  undulating  plain,  contain* 
lag  a  number  of  marshy  tracks.  It  is  wa« 
teted  by  the  Vilalne,  the  Blavet,  the  Claye, 
the  Oust,  and  the  Scorf  The  soil  is  sandy, 
«nd  not  of  great  fertility ;  the  climate  is 
temperate,  but  the  air,  f\^ra  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  is  cloudy  and  humid.  The  com 
innaally  raised  is  ftiUy  eoual  to  the  con- 
•omption ;  flax,  hemp,  and  fruit,  are  like- 
wise cultivated  in  considerable  qtuintities; 
hat  the  principal  wealth  of  the  country 
coosiBtt  txk  its  pasture  and  ita  cattle.  The 
Meriea  are  extensive;  and  salt  also  is 
nisde  in  c^uantitiea  along  the  ^oast  The 
anly  manu&etures  consist  of  linen  and 
ysm.  The  exports  are  cattle  in  great 
mmbera,  butter,  honey,  wax,  salt-fish, 
tome  com,  and  linen.  The  department  be* 
Vrngs  to  the  diooese  of  Vannes,  which, 
^mn  its  central  poaition,  is  the  capital ;  but 
L'Orient  is  a  mora  considerable  town. 

MoasiRAK,  a  large  saltwater  basin  or 
^h  hidosed  on  all  sides  bat  one,  ou  the 


noHh^'west  coast  of  France,  fVom  which  the 
foregoing  department  takes  its  name. 

MoacRANGE,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  denartment  of  the  Moselle.  It  ha# 
a  castle  and  1300  inhabitants. 

MoRCHARo  Bishops,  a  parish  of  Eng*^ 
land,  in  Devonshire,  7  miles  N.  W.  by  N, 
from  Crediton.    Population  1846. 

MoRcoKE,  a  town  of  Naples,  province 
of  Molise.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence, 
and  the  population,  4600  in  number,  are 
employed  partly  in  manufacturing  woollens, 
partly  in  cultivating  the  ilekls  and  gardeTia 
around  the  town.  19  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Mo- 
liae. 

MoROELLzs,  a  town  in  the  north-west 
of  France,  department  of  the  Ille  and  Vi-  * 
laine.    Population  S300.    9  miles  M^.  of 
Rennes. 

MoRocK,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Dor.* 
setshire,  7  miles  N.  from  Wareham.  Po- 
pulation 546. 

MoRDEN,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Surry, 
10  miles  S.  W.  from  Loudon.  Population 
549. 

MoRniFORD,  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Hereford,  situated  on  the  banks  of  die 
river  Wye,  near  Hereford.   Population  546. 

MoaniNGTON,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Berwickshire.    Population  975. 

MoBDY,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of  Po« 
land,  in  the  palatinate  of  Podlachia^  10 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Siedlec 

MoROYK,  or  MoERDYK,  R  Village  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  North  Bra* 
bant,  with  a  ferry  over  the  arm  of  the  sea 
called  the  Hollancls  Diep.  4  miles  N.  E. 
of  Klundert,  and  10  N.  N.  W.  of  Breda. 

MoanwiNS,  one  of  the  many  unciviliseil 
tribes  who  inhabit  the  Russian  empire. 
They  are  of  Finniah  descent,  and  are  spread 
over  the  north-east  part  of  European  Rus« 
sia,  viz.  the  governmenta  of  Niznei-Novgo* 
rod,  Simbirsk,  Kasan,  and  Orenburg. 
They  are  pretty  numerouD,  and  are  dividdl 
into  two  classes,  the  Mokshans  and  £r« 
shans.  The  Russians  have  converted  part 
of  them  to  Christianity ;  the  rest  are  Pa^ 
gans ;  and  even  the  converts  have  a  great 
inclination  to  heathenish  practices.  The 
dress  of  the  females  is  ornamented  with  all 
the  trinketry  of  a  rude  tribe,  pieces  of  me* 
tal  and  glass,  small  bells,  &c. ;  and  on  occa-* 
sions  of  ceremony,  is  ridiculously  ponder* 
ous.  The  Mordwius  are  the  dirtiest  race 
of  all  the  inhabitants  of  this  miserable 
country;  but  they  cultivate  the  ground 
with  more  industry  than  the  Russian  pe»t 
Ban  try. 

More  A,  the  ancient  Peloponnesus,  an  ex- 
tensive peninsula  of  European  Turkey,  si- 
tuated to  the  southward  of  the  continent  of 
Greece,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  • 
narrow  neck  of  huid  caUecUli^J^tl^niu- 
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Corintli.  In  ill  other  directloin  it  it  far- 
rounded  by  the  sea.  lu  form  amnroiches  to 
the  oblong,  but  is  irregular  and  much  in- 
dented. Its  lengthy  from  north-west  to 
south-east  (from  Patras  to  CapeSt  Angelo)^ 
Ss  about  150  miles  ;  its  bread th^  from  Cape 
Tomese  to  Cape  Sky  Ho,  120  ;  and  its  su- 
perficial extent  13,500  square  miles,  or 
Jialf  d\e  size  of  Scotland. 

Face  of  the  Country,  and  Products j^^the 
Morea  has  along  its  coast  a  number  of  culfs 
and  bays,  the  principal  of  which  are  those 
of  Patras,  Arcadia,  Coron,  Kolokythia,  and 
Napoll  di  Romania.  The  interior,  though 
fallen  from  its  ancient  prosperity  in  agri- 
ddture,  commerce,  and  the  arts,  still  prc- 
.  lents  to  the  eve  of  the  traveller  tbe  same 
picturesque  beauty,  the  same  fertility  of 
•oil  and  mildness  of  climate,  for  which  it 
nvas  remarkable  in  the  days  of  ancient 
Greece.  The  general  aspect  of  the  country 
Is  mountainous ;  but  its  surface  is  inter- 
sected by  a  number  of  beautiful  plains  and 
extensive  vallies.  The  mountain  ranges 
begin  in  general  from  the  different  capes  or 

Sromontories,  and  traverse  the  peninsula 
iagonally.  They  extend  in  various  direc- 
tions; in  Laconia  in  the  south,  in  Arcadia 
Sn  the  centre,  in  Achaia  in  the  north.  They 
are  covered  in  some  parts  with  forests;  in 
others  with  rich  pasture.  The  plains  and 
Vallies  are  of  great  natural  fertility,  atid  ca- 
pable of  a  great  variety  of  produce ;  but  in 
all  parts  of  the  peninsula  are  found  large 
tracKS,  totally  uncultivated  and  desert. 
Even  in  these,  however,  the  richness  of  the 
soil  is  shewn  by  the  luxuriance  of  its  spon- 
taneous produce ;  and  poves  of  orange  and 
lemon  trees,,  loaded  with  firuit,  are  found  to 
grow  wild  and  neglected.  Mulberries  are 
80  plentiful,  as  to  have  given  this  province 
its  modern  name. 

With  so  many  natural  advantages,  the 
Morea,  had  it  a  free  and  industrious  popu- 
lation, might  soon  become  one  of  the  rich- 
est countries  of  Europe.  But  such  is  the 
insecurity  of  property,  and  so  deficient  con- 
sequently the  industry  of  the  inhabitants, 
that  it  hardly  produces  enough  to  supply 
their  limited  wants.  The  principal  pro- 
ducts are  com,  olive-oil,  wine,  currants  (or 
raisins  of  Corinth);  silk,  cotton,  wool; 
honey,  bees-wax,  and  fruit.  Com,  oil, 
wine,  and  fruit,  are  most  cultivattd  in  the 
territories  of  Sicyon,  Elis,  and  tlie  level 
parts  of  Messenia,  Laconia,  and  Achaia; 
frhile  Argos,  the  hilly  part  of  Messenia,  and 
the  whole  of  Arcadia,  abound  in  pasturage. 
The  olives,  cultivated  chiefly  in  the  mari- 
time districts,  are  finer  and  of  richer  pro- 
duce than  those  of  Italy  and  the  south 
pf  France.  Some  of  tlic  wines,  paiticularly 
those  made  in  the  south-east,  in  the  neigh- 
VPUrhood  of  Napoli  di  Malvaala  (and  thcpce 


eaDcd  Malmiey),  are  ddidouc  Bsetflt 
at  present  little  attended  to ;  but  they  might 
be  made  an  important  object  of  mral  cood»* 
my.  The  highest  ^unds,  when  not  cover* 
ed  with  wood,  might  be  appropriated  to 
the  feeding  of  cattle,  as  they  furnish  in 
abundance  aromatic  plants,  equal,  and  even 
preferable,  to  the  finest  grass.  The  breed 
of  domestic  animals,  however,  is  in  a  very 
degenerate  state,  with  the  exception  of 
sheep,  the  wool  of  which  is  almost  as  fine 
as  that  of  the  Spanish  flocks. 

The  Morea  is  well  situated  for  trade,  es- 
pecially for  maritime  trade,  having  tbe  ad- 
vantage of  a  central  position,  with  r^gsrd  la 
the  other  countries  bordering  on  the  Medi« 
terranean,  as  well  as  of  an  extensive  coist, 
indented  with  well  sheltered  bays/nd  gnl&. 
Several  of  its  harbours  are  large  and  mcidc 
Those  of  Napoli  di  Romania  on  the  esit, 
and  of  Navarin  on  the  west,  could  esdb 
contain  several  hundred  sail  of  large  vesids. 
The  trade,  however,  is  inconsiderable,  the 
total  exports  not  exceeding  in  nlot 
L.300,000.  They  consist  chiefly  of  agri- 
cultural products,  such  as  com,  wine,  oil, 
cheese,  but  particularly  of  currants,  of 
which  about  80,000  cwt  are  said  to  be  ship- 
ped annually.  The  imports,  though  not  ex- 
tensive, are  extremely  various,  compriting 
manufactures  of  almost  every  kind.  The 
chief  towns  of  the  Morea  are  Tripdita^ 
witli  19,000  inhabiUuts;  Argos  8000; 
Coron  8000;  Modon  7000;  Patras  «000; 
Napoli  di  Romania  6000;  and  Napdii  di 
Maivasia  6000. 

Rivers, — ^The  Morea  abounds  in  riven» 
but  they  are  small,  and  in  ceneral  little 
more  than  winter  streams,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few,  such  as  the  Alpheus,  theEu- 
rotas,  and  the  Pamisos.  The  Alpheus  risiug 
towards  the  south-east,  flows  to  the  north- 
west, and,  afler  a  course  of  100  miles,  and 
the  influx  of  several  large  streams  from  tbe 
Arcadian  mountains,  passes  Olympia,  and 
falls  into  the  Ionian  sea.    Its  waters,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  are  slow  and 
troubled,  while  those  of  the  Eurotas  sre 
clear  and  rapid.    That  river,  rising  not  far 
from  the  source  of  the  Alpheus,  takes  Sn  op- 
posite course,  flows  southward,  and,  swelled 
by  streams  from  the  Taygetus  range,  now 
called  Pente-daksyton,  from  iu  five  sum- 
mits, falls  into  the  sea  below  the  ancient 
town  of  Helos,  which  gave  the  name  of 
Helotes  to  tbe  slaves  of  the  Itacedemonians. 
Next  to  these  is  the  Paroisos,  also  a  limpid 
stream,   which  flows  southward   between 
^Tessenia  and  Laconia.     In  winter  these 
rivers  are  extremely  rapid ;  in  summer  their 
currents  are  small,  and  almost  hid  by  the 
rushes  on  their  banks.  The  names  of  riven 
have  been  more  generally   changed  than 
thost  of  the  towns.    The  Alpheus  is  now 
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A«  Airpon;  the  Eurotat,  the  Irii  or  Bch 
sliipotamoB ;  and  the  Pomiflos,  the  Pir- 
nezsa.  The  principal  lakes  of  the  Morea 
mxe  those  of  Stympnalus  and  Phenens,  both 
sftnated  towards  the  north :  the  latter  is 
remarkable  for  the  small  river  Styx,  which 
flows  out  of  it.  The  abundance  of  water 
in  Oeeoe,  which  in  industrious  hands  might 
be  made  a  source  of  so  much  advantage^ 
has  led,  in  the  neglect  of  cultivation,  to  the 
formation  of  marshes  and  stagnant  pools ; 
bence  the  insalubrity  of  many  parts  of  the 
Morea ;  of  Lerna,  near  Argos ;  of  Corinth  ; 
of  the  banks  of  the  Alpheus  in  Ellis ;  but 
above  all,  of  Patras.  The  climate  of  the 
Morea  is  by  no  means  naturally  unhealthy, 
It  may  be  termed  a  medium  between  the 
scorching  heat  of  Egypt,  and  the  cold  of  the 
HOrthem  part  of  Europe.  The  winter 
comes  on  with  falls  of  rain  and  thunder 
storms ;  the  cold  beginning  to  be  felt  in 
December,  but  seldom  becoming  severe  till 
January.  In  February  vegetation  retunis, 
and  spring  may  be  aaid  to  begin  with  the 
first  days  of  March.  The  summer  Is  fully 
set  in  by  the  month  of  May,  and  continues 
tin  October.  At  this  season  great  unheal* 
thinecs  prevails,  particularly  in  the  low 
grounds.  The  most  salubrious  spots  are 
Coron  on  the  coast  of  Messenia,  Caritena 
in  the  interior,  and  some  elevated  situations 
in  Laconia. 

Inhabitavis. — ^The  population  of  the  Mo- 
TCft  baa  not  been  accurately  ascertained,  but 
appears  not  to  exceed  400,000.  Of  these, 
four- fifths  are  Greeks,  and  the  remainder 
Turks,  Albanians,  and  foreigners.  The 
Greeks  are  in  general  well  made,  and  dis- 
tingoished  by  their  animated  features,  their 
catety,  and  love  of  amusement  They  ore, 
Aowever,  extremely  ignorant ;  and  in  their 
proent  state,  discover  zeal  in  nothing  but 
feligion.  They  believe  in  predestination  ; 
and,  when  forsaken  by  fortune,  as  in  the 
nnfbrtanate  insurrection  of  1770,  they  are 
ready  to  bow  the  neck  to  the  slaughter,  in 
the  confidence  of  earning  a  crown  of  mar«* 
tyrdom.  The  men  retain  several  of  the 
eKerciws  of  antiquity,  being  extremely  fond 
of  dancing  and  practising  wrestling,  exactly 
lilce' their  ancestors.  The  Arcadians  still 
carry  tiie  scrip  and  the  crook,  and  lead  a 
pastoral  life.  The  inhabitants  of  Laoonia 
are  mora  spirited,  and  look  forward  with 
eiq^eraess  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Turks. 
Indolence,  however,  is  a  very  prevalent 
vice ;  and  the  majority  of  the  peasantry 
prefer  the  tending  of  flocks,  to  the  more  la- 
Dorious  occupations  of  agriculture.  The 
women  have  ranch  natural  vivacity,  but 
little  edttcation,  leading  a  sequestered  life, 
•ad  being  so  credulous  as  to  believe  almost 
invariably  in  sorcery.  •  The  Greeks,  who 
fellow  trade,  are  by  no  meani  the  moat 


reapectabU  part  of  the  commanlty,  hatfag 
▼eiy  little  regard  to  troth,  and  even  pet^ 
junng  themselves  for  a  slight  advantage. 

Of  the  Turks  in  the  Morea,  part  are  the 
descendants  of  true  Mahometans,  part  of 
Sdavonians,  Greeks,  and  others  who  aban-« 
doned  the  Christian  faith.  They  inhabit 
fer  the  most  part  the  larger  towns,  and  act 
very  tyrannically  towards  the  natives.  Tho 
Albanians  of  the  Morea  are  partly  nativo 
shepherds,  partly  the  descendants  of  those 
who  remained  in  the  peninsula  after  tba 
invasion  of  the  Russians  in  1770.  They 
live  in  a  great  measure  by  plunder,  and 
their  depredations  are  such,  that  the  Torica 
are  obliged  to  fortify  their  country  houses, 
and  to  be  accompanied,  on  a  journey  of  any 
length,  by  an  escort.  Another,  and  a  very 
distinct  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mo«i 
res,  is  the  Mainotes,  with  their  neighbours 
Uie  Kakovouniotes,  who  live  in  a  state  of 
rude  independence  and  avowed  plunder. 
See  Maina  and  Kakovouniotet. 

Remains  of  AtUiquiftf. — The  Morea  has 
been  repeatedly  risited  by  English  travel* 
lers  of  tiie  present  age,  though  there,  as  in 
the  rest  or  Greece,  there  are  hardly  anf 
carriage  roads ;  and  tiie  accommodations  for 
lodging  are  very  indifierent,  being  general* 
ly  in  l£e  houses  of  the  Greek  clergy.  The 
mode  of  travelling  is  on  horaeback,  and  in 
company  of  a  government  messenger  (oalled 
Tartar),  in  preference  to  a  janissary.  The 
usual  route  is  from  Athens  to  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  and  thence  in  a  south-west  di«« 
rection  to  Tripolitza,  which  may  be  termed 
the  inland  capital  of  the  peninsula;  and 
from  which  it  is  usual  to  proceed  to  Mau<« 
romati,  a  village  near  Mount  Ithome,  the 
ancient  bulwark  of  Messenia  against  the 
Lacedemonians.  Another  journey  frequent- 
ly made  is  along  tlie  northern  coast  from 
Patras  to  Corinth.  The  other  parts  of  the 
Morea  have  b^en  comparatively  little  visit* 
ed ;  Maina  is  very  dangerous,  from  tliepre* 
datory  character  of  its  inhabitants;  while  in 
the  north-west,  the  inland  part  of  the  £lie 
and  Achaia  contain  hardly  any  towns  or 
accommodations  for  travelling.  The  same 
is  applicable  to  Argils  in  the  east,  and  to 
part  of  Messenia  in  the  south-west.  la 
other  parts,  however,  travellers  have  been 
amply  repaid  for  their  exertions;  the  road 
along  the  north  coast  displaying  the  ceie« 
bnted  plain  between  Corinth  and  Sicyon, 
in  all  the  fertility  of  former  ages ;  while 
the  inland  route  from  Myoenie  to  Aigoe 
exhibits  a  track  of  pasture  still  admirably 
adapted  to  the  rearing  of  horses.  Sparta  i» 
to  be  traced  only  in  its  rains ;  but  the  beau- 
ty of  its  position  still  recalls  the/'  pleaaant 
Lacedemon ;"  and  iu  rugged  rocks  on  the 
aide  of  the  Eurotas,  refer  its  origin  to  the 
same  causa  is  those  natural  defescea  which^ 
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tn  AWown  pat  of  Burope,  led  im  to  the 
creetion  of  catfles,  end  sulieequeatly  to  the 
fonjiftCioii  of  iovnt  undar  their  protection. 
\viou»  remains  of  ancient  iircfaitectiire,  in 
the  fonn  of  dilapidated  walls,  temples^  end 
Ibrts,  exist  in  dififei«nt  paru  of  the  country, 
and  are  described  by  the  general  name  of 
Palaio-Castro.    Of  the  Cyclopean,  or  pri* 


▼emment,  a  number  of  tho  inhabitattta  pn«.. 
to  death,  and  their  pmperty,  whether  laada 
or  hooses,  tnoafenred  to  the  invaders.  Thft 
Morea  Ibrma  a  part  of  the  Torldih  pn>« 
vinee  or  government  of  Romania,  and  ia 
divided  into  the  sandgiacats  of  Tripolitaa 
and  Misitra.  The  tiicd  hardens  oo  tho 
Morea  appear  at  flnt  view  inconaideFable* 


mitlve   Diode  of  building  with  blocks  of    the  sum  which  they  bring  into  the  imperial 


atone  without  cement,  the  chief  relies  are 
at  Myeenie  and  Tirynthtis.  At  Maudnoea 
the  eircuit  of  the  walls  is  still  risible ;  and 
St  is  practicable  to  trace  the  outlines  of  the 
celebrated  field  i^  batUe.  The  scene  of  the 
Oiytnpic  games,  though  not  ascertained  with 
compete  eertainty,  was  near  die  influx  of 
the  snail  river  Cladeus  into  the  Alpheus. 
Corintb,  though  now  a  village,  has  still  a 
dtad^  on  a  height,  from  the  top  of  which 
the  prospect  in  this  cloudless  atmosphere  is 
extensive  and  romantic,  embracing  Athens 
to  die  east,  the  Arcadian  mountains  to  the 
south,  and  the  still  loftier  range  of  Pamas- 
aus  to  the  north.  The  situation  of  ancient 
towns  and  forts  is  best  ascertained  by  at- 
tending to  the  rivers,  springs,  and  other 
objects  of  nature.  Ac  Mycenie  the  stream 
of  Persia  flows  from  its  source  with  all  its 
ancient  freshness;  and  at  Olympia,  the 
echo  of  Andi-lalo  still  poinu  out  the  spot 
resorted  to  by  the  spectators  of  the  games. 

Hiftorys — Passing  over  the  well  known 
era  when  the  Peloponnesus  was  the  scene 
of  the  most  brilliant  atchievements  in  Gre* 
dan  history,  as  well  as  the  obscure  but 
traiiquil  poiod  when  it  formed  a  province 
of  the  lower  empire,  we  find  that  the  first 
serious  attempt  made  on  it  by  the  Turks 
was  in  the  year  1432,  when  sultan  Amu- 
tath  il.  kid  siege  to,  and  forced  the  wall 
which  defended  the  entrance  of  the  isthmus 
of  Corinlh.  He  did  not,  however,  pene« 
trate  into  the  interior.  In  1449,  Turhan- 
beg,  a  Turkic  admiral,  ravaged  the  coasts  of 
the  Morea ;  and  ten  years  after  sultan  Maho- 
met IL  the  conqueror  of  Constantinople,  io- 
▼aded  and  occupied  the  peninsula,  with  the 
exception  of  the  maritime  stations  of  Modon, 
Coron,  Navarin,  and  Napoli  di  Romania, 
whidi  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Vene* 
tians.  In  the  end  of  the  17th  century, 
these  republicans  made  tlieir  detachments 
take  the  field,  and,  aided  by  the  inhabitants, 
overrun  the  whole  peninsula.  It  was  con- 
firmed  to  them  by  the  peace  of  Carlowits, 
in  1699 ;  but  thdr  occupancy  was  short. 
They  lost  it  in  1715,  since  which  dme  it 
has  continued  subject  to  the  Porte.  The 
invasion  of  the  Russians  in  1770,  at  first 
eminendy  successful,  and  ftrora  which  no- 
thing short  of  the  general  liberadon  of 
Greece  waa  expected,  proved  a  source  of 
great  calamity  to  the  Morea.  The  Alba- 
luans  were  introduced  by  the  Turkiah  go* 


treasury  at  Constandnople,  hardly  exceed- 
ing L.50,000 ;  but  the  total  contribuCioQiBy 
whether  customs,  excite  duties,  or  capita- 
Uon  dues,  amount  to  nearly  L.900,000 
a-year,  leaving  nearly  three-fourtha  of  tho 
revenue  to  the  pachas,  and  other  local  adf- 
roinistrators*  The  military  force  of  tha 
peninsula  is  very  inconsiderable.  The  cas- 
tles are  numerous ;  but  most  of  them  are 
in  a  decayed  state^  and  totally  deadtute  o£ 
arms  and  stores. 

MoasAU,  a  township  of  the  United  Stafeo^ 
in  (Saratoga  county.  New  York,  on  the  Hvd>« 
son.  Population  1347.  Mi  miles  N.  of  AI« 
bany. 

MoxEBAT,  a  seaport  situated  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Arabia,  upon  a  ba^  boand* 
ed  by  a  cape  of  the  same  name.  The  town 
is  about  two  miles  south  of  the  cape.  The 
bay  is  the  safest  position  on  the  coast,  but 
the  inhabitants  carry  on  little  trade,  dther 
by  sea  or  with  the  interior.  Vessels  are  ae» 
customed  to  touch  there  only  in  caae  of  no* 
cesaity,  wh«i  a  small  stock  of  pniviaiofw 
may  be  obtained.  Long.  55.  4.  £.  Lat. 
17.  N. 

MoasEATH,  a  parish  of  £n^bnd.  In  De- 
vonshire. Population  497.  3  mllea  N.  by 
W.  from  Baropton. 

MoRBB,  a  town  in  the  eentral  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loir  and  Cher* 
Its  ancient  walls,  surrounding  the  town  ia 
the  form  of  a  square,  with  a  bastion  to  each 
side,  still  subsist.  Popuktiott  1000.  10 
miles  N.  of  Vendome,  and  ^  N.  of  Blois. 

Morel  AND,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Philadelphia  oounty,  PenDsylv»« 
nia.    Poi>ulatioo  400. 

MoBELL,  or  Mobil,  a  small  but  neat 
town  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Valais,  near 
the  Rhone.  6  miles  N.  £.  of  Brug  or  Brieg. 

MoBELLA,  a  town  in  the  north-east  oif 
Spain,  in  Vdencia,  near  the  borders  of  Aiw 
tagon.  It  stands  on  the  slope  of  a  steep 
rock,  vrith  a  casde  at  the  top,  which, 
though  indifferently  fwt^ed,  is  of  oonsi* 
derable  importance,  from  the  strength  of  ita 
position.  The  town  contains  4800  inhabit- 
ants, who  manufacture  wooUeiis.  The  en- 
virons are  fertile,  but  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  33  miles  \F.  N.  W.  of  Penia« 
cola,  and  33  W.  S.  \V.  of  Tortoaa. 

More  N A,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, near  the  north-east  point  of  the 
island  of  Candiot 
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MomiHAy  SiKBBA^  Mopi€$  MarioMAj  % 
vwU  known  moantahi  chain,  eztend^iiff 
ftlong  great  part  of  the  aoath  of  Spain  and 
Poitagal,  and  separating  the  two  mat  Tal- 
lies whidi  contain  the  riven  Ooadiana  and 
GvadalquiTer.  It  begins  near  the  eastern 
bocder  of  La  Mancha,  and  rant  westward* 
separating  that  prorince  and  Estremadura 
mai  Jaeoy  GordoTa,  and  Senile.  It  declines 
on  tlie  holders  of  Portngal,  so  as  to  admit 
the. passage  of  the  Guadiaaa;  bst  it  soon 
re-appears  to  the  west,  and  separating  Alen« 
tego  from  Algarva,  terminates  in  Cape  St 
Vincent  at  the  Atfamtic  The  prindpd 
parts,  dtstingoished  by  particular  names, 
sitt  the  Sierra  de  Coidora  and  the  Gusdal- 
canal  monn tains  in  Spam,  and  theSerras  de 
Caldeirao  and  MoDehiepie  in  PortagaL  The 
Sierra  Morena,  though  of  ao  great  extent, 
cannst  in  height  be  compared  to  several  even 
•f  the  inferior  dutnti  of  the  peninsula.  Its 
elevation  never  exeeeds  3000  feet,  and  in 
man  J  placea,  particnbrly  in  its  eastern  and 
western'  extremities,  is  much  less.  Its  oen« 
teal  part  is  broad,  and  eovem  nearly  the 
wlK>le  of  the  province  of  Cordova.  It  owes 
Us  chief  eeld>riiy  to  the  romantic  and 
^oomy  scenery  of  manv  spots,  particularly 
«n  the  great  vsads,  and  to  the  danger  that 
:  Ibraeriy  apprehended  in  passing  them, 
from  the  miSculdes  of  the  way,  and 
robbers.  The  former  is  now  in  a 
«st  meaiure  removed,  but  the  extensive 
forests,  the  rocks,  the  precipices,  and  val- 
fies,  atifi  afibrd  die  latter  a  secure  retreat, 
norticoiariy  sn  times  of  political  agitation. 
Mmiy  parts  of  she  chain,  though  capable  of 
cultivation,  are  totally  deserted,  even  on 
the  great  roods..  This,  suggested  to  the 
Snnnish  minister,  Olsvide,  about  the  middle 
or  last  century,  the  idea  of  settUng  here  oo* 
lollies  of  foreigners,  particularly  French 
sand  Gennsns.  At  irst  the  plan  met  with 
oonndefBble  «uocess;  and,  in  1767,  the 
colonies  of  the  Sierra  Morena  consisted  of 
shout  10,000  individuals,  spread  over  a 
spoee  of  1350  square  miles ;  but  on  the  re* 
■Bovd  of  Olavide  from  office,  the  colonies 
were  neglected,  snd  soon  decayed.  Many 
of  theoettlen  were  cut  off  by  disease  and 
WRsnt,  and  others  returned  to  their  own 
oooBiries.  Their  places  were,  however,  in 
part,  oeenpied  by  native  Soaniards ;  and,  in 
1791,  the  number  of  settlers  still  amount- 
od  to  «200.  They  are  employed  partly  in 
tillage,  psrdy  in  manufactures  of  glass, 
Ihien,  and  woollen.  The  district  which 
they  inhabit  is  reckoned  part  of  the  pro- 
\  ^Jfien,  and  the  chief  place  is  Caro- 


MonsT,  a  town  in  the  north  of  France, 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Mame.  Po* 
polation  1700.    19  miles  S.  E,  of  Mdun. 

MomxTOv  HAHrtTKAD,  a  market  town  of 


£ngjand,  in  Devonshire,  situated  in  a  ¥er^ 
retired  and  romantic  spot,  on  the  skirts  d* 
DsTtmoor  fi>rest,  and  bounded  on  all  sides 
but  the  west  by  high  hilla.  It  stands  on  a 
gentle  eminence;  and  the  surromiding 
country  is  strewed  with  fragments  of  rocks, 
some  of  them  of  large  sixe,  and  piled  oil 
each  other  in  a  very  singular  manner.  .  It 
has  an  extensive  woollen  trsde ;  and  many 
of  the  inhabitants  are  employed  in  making 
woollen  yam  and  serges  for  nie  East  India 
company.  From  the  rednse  situation,  the 
inhaoitaats  have  some  peculiarities  in  their 
manners,  snd  speak  a  peculiar  dialect* 
Here  is  a  handsome  church,  a  charity  sdiool, 
and  three  meeting<>honses.  The  town  fo 
governed  by  a  portrieve  and  other  ofllcettf 
annually  elected  at  the  court  leet  Popn« 
lation  1653.  Market  on  Saturday,  a  noted 
one  for  yam.  14  miles  S.  W,  of  Exeter, 
and  1 85  W.  by  S.  of  London.  Long.  3. 45. 
W..  Lai.  3. 40.  N. 

MoRETON,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  Staf- 
fordiiiire,  3  miles  £.  S.E.  from  Newport 
Population  096. 

MoaxTON  BY  Sea,  a  village  and  parish 
of  England,  in  Salop,  4^  miles  W,  from 
Drayton.    Population  739. 

MosETON  IN  THE  Massr,  s  Village  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  Mtoa- 
ted  on  the  road  f^om  London  to  Worcester, 
and  on  the  Boman  Fossway.  It  has  o 
charter  for  a  market  on  Tuesday,  but  the 
business  of  the  town  being  very  inconsi- 
derable, this  has  long  since  been  disconti* 
nued.  The  poor  of  the  town  are  chidly 
employed  in  spinning  yam.  Population 
998.  30  miles  E.  of  Worcester,  and  97 
N.W.  of  London. 

MoRETON  PiNCKNBT,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Northamptonshire.  Population 
458.    8  miles  W.  by  N.  firom  Towoester. 

Moxston's  Bar,' a  bay  on  the  east  cosat 
of  New  Holland,  between  Cape  Moreten 
and  Point  Lookout. 

MoasTON,  Caps,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  New  Holland,  in  Long.  153.  86^.  £« 
Lat.  27.  0^.  S. 

MoaETON  Island,  an  island  on  the  east 
coast  of  New  Holland,  in  Glasshouse  bay. 
It  is  little  else  than  a  ridge  of  rocky  hilk, 
with  a  sandy  sur&oe. 

MoRETOWK.  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  WashingtoD  county,  Vermont,  on 
die  south  side  of  Onion  river.  PopulatioM 
405. 

MoRXTTA,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Saluzio, 
aituated  between  the  Vraita  and  the  Po.  It 
ia  well  built,  and  has  5900  inhabitants; 
also  a  handsome  church  dedicated  to  the 
Vixttin,  to  which  numerous  pilgrimsges  arer 
made  by  the  pious  Catholics.  80  muea  W» 
of  Alba,  and  8S  S.  of  Turin. 
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MoElniii,  a  tonvn  in  the  north  of  Fnnoe, 
department  of  the  Soiiime,  with  ISOO  in- 
htDitants.  The  chief  traffic  is  in  hardware. 
9  miles  N.  W.  of  Montdidier,  and  ISS  S.  £. 
of  Amiens. 

MoREYy  a  town  in  the  east  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Jura,  with  1300  inhabit- 
ant, and  some  small  manufactures  of  hard- 
ware.   10  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  St  Claudel 

MoBOA.    See  Murgab^ 

Mo  so  AN,  a  district  of  North  Carolina, 
which  is  divided  into  the  counties  of  Burke, 
Wilkes^  Rutherford,  Lincoln,  and  Bun- 
oomb. 

MoBGAN,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  west  part  of  Georgia.  Population 
8369,  including  941 8  skves.  Maddison  is 
the  chief  town.  * 

Mo  MOAN,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Greene  county,  Pennsy]  vania. — Of 
Orleans  county,  Vermont.— -Of  Greene 
county,  Pennsylvania. — Of  Ash  tabula  coun- 
ty, and  Knox  county,  Ohio. 

Morgan's  Island,  a  small  island  on  the 
north  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  the  gulf  of 
Carpentaria.  Long.  136.  9  J.  £.  Lat.  13. 
S71.  S. 

MOBGAKTOWN,  B  towu  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Monongahela  county, 
Virginia,  situated  on  the  Monongahela.  It 
contains  a  court*house,  jail,  and  about  70 
bouses.  75  miles  S.  of  Pittsburg.  Long. 
79.  58.  W.  LaL  39.  39.  N. 

MoBOAKTowBf,  B  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Burke  county,  North 
Carolina,  on  the  Catahaw.  It  contains 
about  50  houses.  Lat  35.  47.  N. — Also  a 
township  of  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania ; 
and  a  post  viUage  of  Blount  county,  Ten- 


Mo  rg  art  en,  a  mountain  in  the  interior 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  cantons  of  Schweita 
and  Zug,  known  as  the  scene  of  the  most 
celebrated  efforts  of  the  Swiss  in  defence  of 
their  liberties. 

MoROENK,  a  mountain  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  Savoy,  situated  to  the  east  of  St 
Jaire. 

MoBGENSTEBN,  B  Urge  village  in  the 
north  of  Bohemia.  It  is  the  chief  place  of 
an  extensive  domain,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  cultivate  and  manufacture  flax  to  a 
eondderable  extent.  Here  are^dso  several 
glass  manufiictures.  Population  1900.  56 
miles  N.  £.  of  Prague. 

MoBGES,  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
Switxerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  on  the 
lake  of  (reneva.  It  is  well  built,  coutain'- 
ing  2100  inhabitants,  has  a  harbour  on  the 
lake,  with  agreeable  promenades;  and  a 
castle  which  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  bailiff  or  local  governor  appointed  by  the 
aanton  of  Berne.  This  place  is  a  kind  of 
•teple  for  the  commodities  sent  from  Gee- 


many  to  Geneva,  and  for  those  which  are 
sent  from  France  to  Germany.  The  eo- 
virons  produce  good  wine.  6  miles  W.  of 
Lausanne,  and  83  N.  £.  of  Geneva.  Long. 
6.  30.  £.  Lat  46.31.  N. 

MoBGKSTBL,  B  Urge  village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  North  Brabant.  PopuktuNi 
1 100.    17  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Breda. 

MOBGINGNTAL,     B    SmsU     tOWO    IB    the 

north  of  France,  department  of  the  Oise. 
Population  1100.  6  miles  S.  B.  of  Con* 
piegne. 

MoBHAM,  a  parish  of  Soodand,  xn  Had« 
din^on.    Population  919. 

MoaiAH,  a  township  of  the  Umled 
States,  in  Essex  county.  New  York,  oa 
Lake  Champlain.    Population  584. 

MoBiENNB,  a  bay  on  die  east  coaato# 
the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 

MoaiKBE,  a  small  but  wdl  bmlt  town  in 
the  south  €^  France,  department  of  th» 
Vauduse.  It  has  1700  inhabttants,  and 
the  environs  abound  in  vines  and  olives.  4 
miles  finom  Avignon. 

MoKiEs,  a  town  in  the  south-east  td 
France,  department  of  the  Mouths  of  thw 
Rhone.  Popuktion  ItfOO.  14  nailes  S.  &  S. 
of  Tarascon. 

MoBiK,  the  name  of  two  small  livert  9t 
France,  in  Champagne,  department  of  tte 
Seme  and  Marne.  The  Little  Morin  Mim 
into  the  Great  Morin  below  Jooarre,  and 
the  latter  empties  itself  int»  the  Mane  be- 
low  Meaux. 

MoBiN,  a  settlement  of  the  island  of 
St  Domingo,  in  the  part  fiinaefh  \ 
aed  by  the  French,  situated  od  Ae 
coast. 

MoBTKGEH,  a  town  in  the  aonth  df  He* 
never,  situated  on  the  Mohr,  near  its  iaflojc 
into  the  Leine.  Population  180a  10  nilse 
N.N.W.  ofGottingen. 

MoBis,  a  settlement  of  Mexico^  in  the  i»» 
tendancy  of  New  Biscay,  on  the  iU» 
Fuerte. 

MoBisTON,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  le* 
vemess-shire,  which  falls  into  Loch  Nesi. 

MoRiTz,  St,  a  smsll  tovra,  or  rather  vil* 
lage  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Grisons,  is 
the  Upper  InnthaL  At  some  distance  fhim 
the  town  is  an  excellent  addnlous  nuneial 
spring,  said  to  be  equal,  if  not  superior  ti> 
the  waters  of  Pyrmont  It  is  niiieh  ha 
vogue  both  among  Italians  and  QernuuMy. 
and  wants  only  proper  acoommodatimie 
to  make  it  one  oif  the  moat  odehimted  w». 
tering  places  in  Europe.  The  village  standa 
at  the  extraordinary  elevation  of  480O  fbtu 
It  is  in  the  neighbouriieod  of  the  Bci«iae 
and  other  glaciers,  and  the  dimate  ia  so 
cold  that  snow  fidk  not  uttftequently  ai 
midsummer. 

MoBiTz,  STi    See  Maurice,  St. 

MoBKowiTB,   a  town  of  the  AmtrlHa 
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states,  in  Monvin,  on  the  Ilanna.  Popu-> 
ktioD  ]  000.    21  miles  S.  of  Olinutz. 

MoALAAs,  a  towD  in  the  south-west  ot 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 
Population  1700.    7  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Pau. 

MoRtAciiiA,  a  district  belonging  partly 
to  Turkey,  and  partly  to  Austria.  It  lies 
between  Dalmatia  and  Croatia,  and  forms 
part  of  these  provinces.  It  is  about  100 
miles  in  length,  and  25  in  breadth,  and 
seenu  not  at  any  period  of  its  history  to 
have  formed  an  independent,  or  even  a 
dtstioct  province.  It  takes  its  name  from 
its  inhabitants,  on  uncivilised  tribe,  who 
call  themselves  Vlassi  or  Moro-VIassi,  i.  e. 
Willaehians  on  the  sea-coast.  They  ane  de- 
apribed  under  Dalmatia. 

MoRLAix,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
qortk-west  of  France,  in  Brittany,  depart- 
ment of  Fin iaterre.  1 1  is  situated  abou t  fi  ve 
miles  from  the  sea,  on  the  small  river  Mor« 
liix,  which  forms  a  harbour,  and  by  which 
oaasiers,  or  otber  small  vessels  of  100  tons, 
ctn  eone  m  to  the  town  at  high  water. 
JUrgeff  vesstto  find  a  safe  anchorase  in  the 
spacious  bay  at  the  mouth  of  we  river, 
where  there  is  a  fort  ^Fort  Taureau^,  and  a 
ttnall  town  called  Vinlec,  commonly  con? 
sidered  a  suburb  of  Morlaix.  Morlaix  is 
veil  buHt,  and  has  two  large  and  handsome 
streets.  On  tlie  bank  of  the  river,  from  the 
tpwn  downwards,  there  is  a  fine  quay,  bor- 
derad  with  good  houses,  along  which  there 
extends  a  row  of  piazzas,  forming  an  agree*- 
able  covered  walk,  called  La  Lance,  and  serv« 
ioglikean  exchange  for  the  meeting  of  mer- 
chants. The  only  public  buildings  are  the 
cbarehea  and  an  hospital.  The  trade  of 
Morhuz,  though  not  great,  embraces  a  great 
diversity  of  articles;  cattle,  flax,  hemp,  and 
Uoen.  Its  nuinufactures  are  also  various, 
OMnprising  tobacco,  paper,  leather,  an4 
linen.  This  place  was  appropriated  to  the 
reception  of  nags  of  truce  trom  England  in 
1810,  and  other  yean  during  the  late  war 
widi  Franoe^  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  general  Moreau,  Population 
10,000.  34  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Brest.  Long« 
8.45.W,  Lat«48.34.N. 

MoELANcoiiftT,  a  village  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Somme,  with 
1000  inhabitants. 

MoELAn K,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Fianoe,  department  of  the  Lower  Pyren^s, 
on  the  Ge,  with  1000  inhabitants.  12  milea 
N.ofPau. 

MoELABis,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
oootaining,  with  its  pariah,  1700  mhabit* 
uits.  It  had  one  of  the  provincial  mints 
which  formerly  existed  in  France. 

MoatE,  Urp£B,  a  town  of  the  west  of 
GiTinany,  in  IIcssc-Darmstadt,  priiicipali- 
ty  of  Upper  Ucssc,  b:iiliwio  of  Vilbcl.    It 
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contains  1300  inhabitants,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring village  of  Lower  Morle  conUins 
^00. 

.  MoaLRY,  a  township  of  England^  W^i 
Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Population  2457.  5 
miles  S.  W.  from  Leeds. 

MoRMAN'T,  a  town  in  the  north  of  France, 
department  of  the  Seine  and  Marnc,  with 
1000  inhabitants.  6  miles  £.  N.  £•  of 
Melum. 

■  MoAMoiROK,  a  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  department  of  the  Vaucluse,  on 
the  Auzon.  Population  1600.  6  miles  £. 
of  Carpenlras,  and  22  N.  £.  of  Avignon. 

Morn  AC,  a  town  in  the  west  of  France, 
department  of  the  Charente  Inferieure,  on 
tlie  Seudre.    Population  1500. 

MoBNAix,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  Savoy,  duchy  of  Genevois^  on  the 
river  Arve. 

MoHNANT,  a  town  in  the  east  of  France, 
department  of  the  Rhone,  on  the  river 
Mornancet.  It  has  2000  inhabitants,  and 
maimfactures  of  hots  and  coarse  woollens. 
10  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lyons,  and  16  N.  E. 
of  St  £tienne. 

.  MuHNAs^  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
department  of  the  Vaucluse,  with  1500  in. 
habitants.  Ou  an  ac^jacent hill  are  the  ruins 
of  a  castle.    9  miles  N.  N.  \V.  of  Orange. 

MoRME  AU  DiAitu:,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Ilispaniola.  Long.  72.  47.  W.  Lat. 
19.  12.  N. 

MoRNE  LB  Gros,  a  settlement  of  the 
island  of  Ilispaniola,  on  the  north  coast,  25 
miles  S.  £.  of  Port  Paix. 

MosNE  Pagoua,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Dominica*  Long.  61. 19.  W.  Lat.  15. 
39.  N. 

:  MoEKE  Rouge,  a  settlement  on  the 
i^ortb  coast  of  the  island  of  Hispaniola,  7 
miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Cape  Rouge. 

MoasiKOTON  lsL£,an  ishindon  the  north 
coast^  of  New  Holland,  at  the  bead  of  the 
gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  one  of  the  group 
which  captain  Flinders  calls  Welleslcy  s 
ifiknds.  It  is  35  miles  long,  and  90  in  cir- 
cumference, not  including  uie  sinuosities  of 
the  coast.  The  sur^e  appeared  to  be  rocicy, 
with  some  portion  of  vegetable  soil,  which 
produced  bushes  and  trees.  It  is  inhabit- 
ed ;  though  nothing  is  known  of  the  natives. 
Long,  of  Cape  Van  Diemen,  its  eastern 
point,  139.  49i.  £.    Lat.  16.  32.  S. 

MOROCCO,  a  large  kingdom^  situated 
at  the  nurtli- western  extremity  of  Africa,  llie 
most  important  of  the  states  comprehended 
under  the  general  name  of  Barbary.  It  is 
very  difilcult  to  fix  its  limits.  It  is  sepa- 
rate<l  into  two  ptirts  by  the  grea^  chain  of 
Atlas,  which  entirely  traverses  it,  first  from 
east  to  west,  and  then  from  north  to  south, 
leaving  between  itself  and  the  sea  a  plain 
of  from  60  to  100  miles  in  breadth,     i  I^ 
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pkin,  the  lenctii  of  which  may  form  an  infidel,"  said  one  of  them  to  a  fbreigner. 

oblique  line  oriOO  or  500  miles,  (iomprifles  '*  that  I  must  be  the  dave of  my  wotd." 

all  tne  fertile  and  populous  part  of  Moroo*  There  are  certain  rights,  however,  whidi 

€0.    The  other  division  consists  of  the  ter«  even  the  despot  is  <^liged  to  napeet.    He 

ritory  bevond  Atlas,  composed  of  the  pro-  cannot  safely  invade  the  domestic  •  privacy 

vinoes  of  Darah,  Taftlelt,  and  SigilmessSi  of  his  subjects,  nor  shock  any  of  thoae  cus- 

which»  at  first  fertile  in  dates  and  wool,  toms  to  whidi  long  esti^dishmenthaa  given 

pMs  pvdttally  into  the  Sahara,  whose  rude  the  force  of  law.    He  ia  eipected  ^i^^*  to 

tribes,  in  proportion  to  their  distance,  set  give  public  audience  fimr  ttma   a  week, 

the  authority  of  the  emperor  more  and  mors  where  he  administers  justice  to  all,  even  the 

at  defiance.    The  boiitidaHes  of  the  empire  poorest      Yet    prudent   persons   nsaally 

■r^  on  the  north  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  think  it  move  eligible  to  acquiesce  in  the 

west  the  Atlantic;  Algiers  ibrms  a  small  sentence  of  the  cadi,  than  to  aflbrd  to  the 

part  of  its  easterti  frontier ;  while  on  all  emperor  any  insight  into  their  privsate  af« 

other  sides  it  is  lost  in  the  wide  expanse  of  &ir^  of  which  he  might  miJ^e  a  nse  very 

the  Sahara.  detrimental  to  thonaelvei.    On  these  oocsp- 

This  country.  Under  the  nameof  Jfourt-  sions,  the  monsreh  appean  on  bevariMck, 

tamm,  was  anciently  occupied  bv  a  hardy  with  an  umbrella  held  over  his  head. 
Nomadic  race,  who  were  never  thoroughly       Although,  in  not  being  eonnected  with, 

aubdued  by  the  Romans,  but  hsmssed  them  or  controlled  by  anv  pnbEe  bodies,  the  em« 

often  by  incursions  of  irregular  cavalry.  At  perors  eigo^  tlie  fuUnt  exercise  of  anthori- 

a  subsequent  period  it  yidded  to  the  arms  ty,  their  throne  is  thereby  rendered  much 

of  the  Saneens,  whose  different  dynasties  more  insecure,  having  no  daas  of  men  who 

diqmted   its  possession  with  each  odier.  are  interested  in  its  support.  It  is  oootinaa>« 

At  length  a  re-aetion  took  place,  from  the  ly  liable  to  be  overthrown  by  treason,  levoh, 

▼ast  deserts  to  the  south  and  east    In  the  or  dimnted  suooeasion.    Hence  probably 

eleventh  century,  a  chief  of  Lemptuna  as-  arooe  uiat  Jealoua  and  ferodoos  diaracter 

somed  the  diancter  of  a  reformer  of  the  whidi  has  always  distingnished  it  beyond 

Mahometan  rdigion,  and  acquired  so  high  anv  modem  state.    Muley  Ismad  in  parti* 

a. reputation  of  sanctity,  that  all  the  noA^  colar  may  be  sud  to  have  revelled  in  ho- 

houring  tribes  ilodced  to  his  standard.  His  man  blood.    That  monardi  also  introdnoed 
Ibllowers,  under  the  appdiation  of  Almora-  *  the  svstem  of  empbying  negro  mercenaries^ 

Tides,  not  only  conqumd  Morocco,  but  ex-  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  more  frdly  idy 

tended  tfadr  dominion  over  Barhary,  and  Thia  svstem  has  been  fbllowed  and  ei 

even  over  Spain,  dins  establishing  a  great  ed  bv  hia  aoccessom,  and  the  present 

empire,  ontitlBd  that  of  Mogreb,  or  the  ber  la said ^to amount  to«4,000.    I 

West  In  the  fidlovring  centn^,  they  were  these,  there  are  18,000  Moors,  who  i 

aojipkttled  by  a  new  sectarian  dynasty,  chiefly  of  cavalry.    They  are  good  horae* 

called  the  Almohadea,  who  had  aoon  other  men,  em  endnre  hunger,   diirst,  fiOvgne, 

rivds  to  combat    At  length,  in  1547,  an  and  every   inconvenience.     They   nkhl 

Arabian  duef  of  the  rsoe  of  Scheriflb»  «  thenfine  make  excdlent  aoldien  if  tSey 

descendants   of  Mahomet,  ascended   die  were  property  nanceuvred  and  exercised ; 

throne,  whidi  his  posterity  hatre  ever  ainoe  but  they  are  ignonmt  of  every  part  of  dia* 

contintied  to  occupy.  ^"^  except  submission  to  theu'  soperiora. 

Morocco  iaperhapa  the  most  complete,  as  Thdr  standard  ia  the  commentary  wpon 

wdl  as  the  most  barbarous  and  brutd  dee-  the  Khoran,  by  Sadi  Baccsri,  die  fiivonrite 

pedsmoo  theftceoftheearth.    There  are  imperid  sunt»  whooe  book   is  depodted 

not  here,  aa  in  Turkey,  an  ulema,  the  depo*  under  a  tent  in  the  centre  of  the  anav,  mid 

dtsry  of  the  nationd  rdigion,  or  a  mufti,  the  iathe  signd  by  whidi  they  rdly«    A  late 

head  of  the  law,  who  poosess  privileges  in*  tnveDer  estimataa  the  revenues  at  only  a 

dependent  of  the  sovereign,  and  can  inters  million  of  piastrea ;  but  this  is  indepoidcBt 

ftre  to  chedc  his  determinationa.    Thdre  ia  of  extortions  and  confiscations^  which  yidd 

not  even  a  council  or  divan  whom  he  ia  ex-  probably  a  greater  amount 
peeted  to   consult    All   is  done  by  die       Travellers  are  very  ill  agreed  aa  to  tiia 

dngile  command  of  the  sovereign,  and  no  population  of  thia  grmt  emmre.    Mr  Jack* 

autject  ia  supposed  to  have  dther  life  at  pro-  son  gives  indeed  tbe  following  enunermtion, 

party  but  at  nia  dispossL    He  has  not  even  which  he  statea  to  be  derived  from  offidd 

a  regular  body  of  minislera,  beinff  judpd  documenta  in  the  imperid  rogiatcva. 

to  do  all  things  himsdf,  and  merdv  ordiera  City  of  Morocco 970,000 

one  person  to  do  this,  and  another  that,  ac-  Fes S80,000 

coidinff  to  the  caprice  of  die  moment   The  Meqnines ..110,000 

Mooridi  monarcbs  even  oondder  adherence  Other  dties....; 835,000 

to  thdr  engsgements  ss  an  unlawftil  check  ■ 

ott  Ihdr  power.    '<  Tafccat  thou  me  for  an  Carry  forwanL  ^^^ ■  ^  095,000 
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Brought  forward^  995,000  tbore  eflfectnil  wcuriUes  than  €wa  tbe  boltt 

Pn;finee  of  Brreef « .*...4^i00,Q00  and  ban  used  in  cities.    The  rocks  and 

£ltiarb «..200,000  secluded  vallies  of  the  Atlos^  are  inhabited 

Benthassen 300,000  by  tbe  Brebers  and  Shelluhs^  native  tribes^ 

Tedhi.t. t 4^0,000  whose  habits  ceem  to  have  continued  un« 

Fea 1,280,000  altered  from  tery  early  antiqiiitVi    They 

DaquelJa 906,000  have  never  been  folly  subjected  to  the  Moor« 

Temsena  and  Sha wia..  1, 1 60;000  ish  government^  break  otteu  out  into  rebel-* 

Abda 500,000  lion,  and  havecarried  their  arms  even  to  the 

Shedma... 550,000  gates  of  Morocco.    Their  internal  govern* 

Morocco 1,250,000  ment  has  even  somewhat  of  a  republlean 

Haha 708,000  form,  and  they  are  well  trained  to  the  use  of 

Draha 350,000  arms.    The /ews  are  very  numerous,  parti<* 

Sttse 2,427,000  cularlv  in  thedties,  and  by  dint  of  exclusive 

Tafilelt 650,000  qualification,  carry  oa  all  the  mercantile  and 

Brebers 3,000,000  money  transactioos.    Every  species  of  op* 

■■  pression  and  contempt,  however^  is  heaped 

14^986,000  upon  this  devoted  race.    They  are  not  al« 

These  numbers,  though  they  may  give  the  lowed  to  mount  on  horseback,  nor  even  to 

relative  proportion  of  the  different  pro-  sit  before  a  Moor  with  their  lem  crossed* 

vinces,  are  in  the  aggregate  very  much  be*  The  meanest  Moers  insult  or  maltreat  them 

yond  the  estimate  of  any  other  traveller,  in  the  streets,   or  even  etoter  their  8yna«* 

both  Chenier  and  Hoest  conceive,  that  the  gogues  for  the  purpose.    They  are  not  al« 

aamber  cannot  exceed  five  or  six  millions,  lowed  to  read  or  write  Arabic,  which,  ae 

In  particular,  the  city  of  Morocco,  here  es-  the  language  of  the  Koran,  is  consideredH 

tiniated  at  270,000,  cannot,  they  suppose,  too  holy  for  them.    A  more  serious  evil  is^ 

contain  more  than  30,000.      From   these  that  when  the  emperor,  or  men  in  power, 

lad  other  circumstances,  it  may  be  doubt-  happen  to  be  in  want  c^  money,  they  he8i<« 

id  whether  these  archives  are  not  referable  tate  not  to  relieve  their  difficulty,  by  stri^ 

to  some  former  period,  when  the  empire  ping  the  Jews  of  larige  portions  of  theif 

VS8  in  a  more  floarishing  state.    The  basis  wealth,  however  carefully  it  may  be  eon* 

ofthis  population  is  formed  of  what  are  call*  cealed.     Catholic  oonTcnts  are  also  pei^ 

ed  Moors,  consisting  of  the  original  people,  mitted  to  exist,  though  liable  to  consider-* 

DOW  mixed  and  coalesced  with  their  Arab  able  vexations,  at  Morocco,  Mogodor,  Tan« 

coDqaeiors,  and  with  the  tribes  who  have  gier,  and  Mequinez. 
at  vnnotti  times  poured  in  from  the  Afri«        The  grand  physical  characteriatic  of  tlui 

can  deserts.    To  these  is  added  a  consi-  country  is  the  mighty  chain  of  the  Atlas,  by 

dcnble  number  of  the  Moors,  who  once  which  its  whole  extent  is  traversed.  Its  sum* 

reigned  over  Spain,  but  who  were  expelled,  mit  being  covered  with  perpetual  snow,  can- 

fiist  by  conquest,  and  then  by  a  system  of  not  beestimatedat  less  than  13,000  feft  above 

barbarous  persecution.    All  these,  however,  the  level  of  the  sea«    It  contains  mines  of 

are  moulded  nearly  into  one,  by  the  strict  iron,  tin,  and  particularly  of  copper ;  but 

and  uniform  character  of  Mahometan  ob-  little  use  is  roaide  of  these  mineral  riches« 

acrvances.     The  cities  present  the  same  Antimony  is  more  carefully  worked,  being 

gloomy  aspect  as  in  all  Moorish  states ;  that  a  substance  extenaively  used  in  oriental  cos* 

of  strict  seclusion,  particularly  of  the  female  raetics.    Mineral  salt  occurs  throughout  the 

iex;  habits  of  gravity  and  silence  among  empire  in  the  greatest  abundance  ^  and,  be-* 

the  men,  who  meet  only  in  the  public  cofiee  sides  home  consumption,  makes  a  copioue 

houses;  high  national  pride  and  contempt  article  of  export  to  Soudan.  The  numerous 

fin-  all  other  people,  not  combined  with  any  streams  which  pour  down  from  thia  range 

eentimenta  of  individual  honour.    In  the  of  hills,  render  the  plain  between  them 

oDunny,  the  habits  of  life  are  entirely  dif-  and  the  sea  exuberantly  fertile.    Grain  ie 

feent.     There  the  people  live  chiefly  in  produced  much  more  than  sufficient  ibr  ita 

dduan  or  moveable  villages,  composed  of  o^  consumption ;  and 'Morocco  was  wont 

tencs,  which,  whenever  ihe  spot  on  which  to  be  a  granary  of  Spain,  till  the  reignin|p 

they  are  placed  is  exhausted,  they  strike,  and  emperor,  willing  to  content  his  subjecte  by 

plaeing  their  e£fects  and  children  upon  pan*  a  cheap  supply  of  food,  prohibited  its  ex- 

niers  on  the  backs  of  camels,  move  in  search  porUtion,  and  thereby  aimed  a  ^at'Jy;  blow 

«f  a  more  productive  quarter.    The  women  at  the  prosperity  of  his  states.    Wool  la  aw 

are  not  confined ;  but  being  subjected  to  very  plentiful,  and,  though  it  be  generally 

hard  labour,  tanned  by  the  sun,  and  som»-  coarse,  that  of  Tedla  is  said  to  be  as  fine 

times  even  yoked  in  the  plough  with  do-  and  glossy  as  silk.     Ite  exportaaon  had- 

Aeitic  aninnds,  these  habits  of  hardihood,  begun  to  take  place  to  a  conaidcrable  extent, 

^th  the  loss  of  all  traces  of  beauty,  prove  till  it  was  pwhibited  on  the  same  prinaple* 
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The  goaU  of  Tafildt  a£ford  another  rerj 
Tahuibk  oommoditY,  their  skins  composing 
that  leather  whicn^  under  the  name  of 
Morocco,  is  so  distinguished  for  its  soft* 
neas,  [^ancv,  and  beauty.  It  seems  not 
ascertained  now  far  these  excellencies  de- 
pend upon  original  quality,  or  upon  the 
mode  of  tanning,  which  is  kept  a  profound 
secret  Ostriches  are  numerous  on  the 
headers  of  the  southern  desert,  and  their 
feathers  form  a  valuable  article.  Fruita 
abound ;  but  Morocco  is  chiefly  distinguish- 
ed for  almonds,  vast  quantities  of  which 
grow  in  the  province  of  Suse,  and  dates,  for 
which  Tafilelt  is  more  famous  than  any 
other  known  district.  The  best  species, 
however,  cannot  be  kept  a  sufficient  time 
ioT  exportation. 

The  commerce  of  Morocco  with  Europe 
is  almost  wholly  carried  on  from  the  port 
of  Mogodor,  under  which  head  some  ac- 
count of  it  will  be  found.  The  inland 
trade  consists  chiefly  of  that  carried  on 
across  the  Great  Desert,  to  Soudan  and 
Vorobuctoo.  7'his  is  managed  by  large 
caravans,  which  assemble  on  the  southern 
frontier,  chiefly  at  Akka  and  Tatta.  The 
articles  sent  into  Soudan  are  salt,  cloths, 
toys,  and  various  species  of  European  goods ; 
the  returns  for  which  are  in  gold,  gums, 
ivory,  and  slaves.  Under  the  head  of  Afri" 
CO  will  be  found  farther  particulars  of  this 
commercial  intercourse,  so  characteristic  of 
the  African  continent. 

MoBocco,  called  by  the  natives  Maia- 
XA8CR,  a  city  of  the  above  empire,  which, 
being  the  most  usual  residence  of  tlie  so- 
vereign, is  considered  the  capital,  though  in 
magnitude  and  population  it  does  not  equal 
Fez.  It  was  founded  in  the  42l<th  year  of 
the  Hegira,  which  corresponds  to  1062  A.D. 
In  the  following  century,  under  the  reign 
of  AH  Ben  Yusuf,  it  was  in  its  highest 
prosperity,  and  has  been  represented  as 
containing  a  population  of  not  less  than  a 
million.  Thia  ia  probably  very  much  ex- 
aggerated'; but  the  circuit  of  iu  walls  ap- 
pears still  calculated  for  at  least  300,000. 
Itisnow  much  depopulated, and  covered  with 
the  accumulated  ruins  of  houses  and  gar- 
dens ;  nor  is  the  population  estimated  by 
the  roost  intelligent  travellers  at  more  than 
S0,000 ;  among  tjesc  there  are  said  to  be 
two  thousand  Jeifmh  familiea.  It  still  re- 
Uins  vestiges,  however/'  of  its  former 
grandeur.  The  temples,  sanctuaries,  and 
nosques,  are  very  numerous ;  and  some  of 
thelatter  particularly  lofty  and  splendid. 
One  of  them  has  on  the  top  three  golden 
balls,  weighing  altogether  10  quinUls,  or 
1«05  lbs.  avoirdupoia.  There  are  also  three 
gardens,  with  splendid  pavilions,  in  one  of 
which  the  emperor  allows  foreign  mer- 
•heats  ykiting  hiaa  to  pitch  their  tenta. 


The  palace  is  of  hewn  stone,  omanented 
with  marble.  The  JTiiaferta,  oi  department 
for  trade,  is  an  oblong  building,  surround- 
ed with  small  shops,  which  are  filled  with 
every  species  of  valuable  commodity.  Men 
of  opulence  sometimes  hire  one  of  theie 
shops,  merely  to  amuse  themselves  with 
conversation,  and  with  the  passing  events 
The  air  is, clear  and  healthy,  and  the  city  Is 
abundantly  supplied  with  water,  that  of  the 
river  Tensift,  which  flows  at  a  short  die- 
tanoe,  being  peculiarly  excellent.  A  sab- 
terraneous  aqueduct  goes  round  the  town, 
but  is  now  much  out  of  repair.  The  inha- 
bitants are  far  from  being  distinguished  for 
cleanliness ;  the  streets  are  filled  with  the 
ruins  of  decayed  houses  and  buildings;  and 
the  habitations,  being  old,  swarm  with  ver- 
min. The  walls  are  in  good  repair,  baring 
been  strengthened,  previous  to  tne  siege,  by 
Muley  Yezid,  in  1792.  Long.  7.  W.  LsL 
S0.57.N. 

MoROKiKNB,  or  MoaoTiNNEK,  oncof  tlw 
small  Sandwich  iriands,  between  the  south- 
west coast  of  Mowee,  and  the  island  of 
Tahoorowa.  Long.  833.  31.  E.  Lat.  90. 
37.  N. 

MoaoN,  a  small  town  in  the  aouth-west 
of  Spain,  province  of  Seville,  with  a  ctttla 
on  an  eminence.  It  stands  on  a  fine  plain, 
and  has  a  trade  in  wool,  the  aheep  or  the 
neighbouring  pasturages  having  long  been 
of  a  good  breed.  S3  miles  £•  S.  £.  of  Se« 
ville,  and  65  S.  by  W.  of  Coitlovs. 

MoaoN,  a  parish  of  the  province  and  go* 
vemment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  20  miles  S.  W. 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Long.  60.  54.  W.  Lat. 
34.  40.  S. 

MoaoN,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
of  Cuenfa,  which  runs  aouth-casl,  and  en* 
ters  the  Amazons. 

Moron  A,  a  laige  river  of  Quito,  which 
has  ita  rise  in  the  province  of  Alausi  to  the 
east ;  and  afrer  receiving  a  variety  of  tri- 
butary streams,  enters  the  Amasons  with 
a  hirge  stream,  41  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Sen 
Boija,  between  the  rivers  Paataia  to  the 
east,  and  Santiago  to  the  west,  in  Lat.  4.  S& 
30.  S. 

MoROSQUTLLo  Bav  is  to  thc  southward 
of  Carthogena,  on  the  coast  of  the  Spanish 
Maine,  and  in  the  bight  of  the  coast 
coming  out  of  Darien  gnu,  on  the  eastern 
shore. 

MoaoToi,  or  Morokoi,  one  of  the  Sand- 
wich islanda,  in  the  Pacific  ocean.  The 
number  of  inhabitanta  is  estimated  at  30,OOa 
Long.  165.  £.  Lat  21.  10.  N. 

MoaouNnAVA,  a  port  on  the  wcsten 
coast  of  Madagascar,  where  some  trade  ia 
carried  on,  and  refreshments  may  be  pro- 
cured. Being  exposed  to  all  winds,  how- 
ever, it  ia  not  much  visited  by  l^uropeani. 
Ut.  20.  16.  S. 
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If  ojLOiio,  a  small  town  io  the  north  of 
ItaljT,  in  Piedmont^  IS  miies  N.£.  of 
Coni. 

MuR?BTH^  a  borough  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Northumber- 
Lind,  distant  nine  miles  from  the  sea.  It 
is  beautifully  situated   in  a  healthy  and 


post-road*  It  is  a  plain  Oothie  bnlUUn|^ 
haying  a  low  sqijare  tower  at  the  west 
end.  The  chancel  window  to  the  east 
is  large,  and  of  a  handsome  shape,  for- 
merly of  painted  glass  throughout.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  road  is  the  rectory-house^ 
a  neat  modern  building.    There  are  two 


sheltered  vale,  abounding  with  springs  of    statute  fairs  at  Morpeth,  on  the  VVednes- 


dear  water,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  river 
Wansbeck,  which  is  here  crossed  by  an  an- 
cient bridge  of  two  arched.  It  is  surround- 
ed by  steep  hills,  adorned  with  wood,  and 
is  a  neat  well  built  town,  consisting  princi-^ 
poUy  of  two  spacious  streets,  in  a  north  and 
east  direction ;  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a 
wide  square,  where  the  market-house  is 
placed ;  a  convenient,  though  small  build- 
ing, supported  by  eight  stone  arches.  On 
the  south  side  stands  the  town-hall,  a  hand- 
some structure  of  hewn  stone,  decorated 
with  two  turrets^  and  having  underneath  a 
large  piazza,  inclosed  by  an  iron  palisade. 
It  was  built  from  a  design  by  Vanbrugh,  in 
1714,  at  the  expenee  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle. 
Near  it  to  the  west,  is  a  square  stone  tower, 
in  which  is  a  good  ring  of  bells,  and  a  large 
dock.  Not  ikr  from  the  bridge  is  the 
eooDty  jail,  built  of  stone.  Adjoining  the 
kridge  is  a  modern  built  chapel  of  stone, 
bdonging  to  the  established  church,  and 


day  and  Thursday  se'eiinight  before  AVTiit- 
sunday,  and  pn  the  Wednesday  before  July 
22d.  There  is  another  considerable  fair  on 
the  Wednesday  next,  before  St  Martin's 
day ;  and  there  are  races  on  Cottingwood 
common,  immediately  north  of  the  towo» 
early  in  September  in  every  year.  Morpeth 
contained  507  houses,  and  3520  inhabitants^ 
according  to  the  census  taken  in  1811.  Of 
these,  101  families  were  employed  in  agricuU 
ture,  and  578  in  trade.  U  miles  N. 
from  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  292  N.  by 
W.  from  London.  Long.  1.  40.  W.  Lat. 
55.  10.  N. 

MoRRA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  central 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Prih« 
cipato  Ultra.  Population  3300.  30  miles 
S.  £.  of  Benevento,  and  55  £.  by  N.  of 
Naples. 

Moaais,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey,  bounded  north  by  Bergen 
county,  east  by  Essex  county,  south  by 


sn  ancient  school-hduse  (formerly  part  of  Somerset   and  '  Hunterdon   counties,   and 

a  chauntry),    for  a  free  grammar-school,  north-west  by  Snssex  county.     The  east 

ftnnded  by  fedward  VI.    Besides  the  parish  part  of  the  county  is  level,  and  affords  fine 

church  (to  which  the  chapel  just  mention-  meadows  and  land  for  Indian  corn.    The 

cd  is  subsidiary),   there  is  one  Catholic  west  part  Is  more  mountainous,  and  pro* 

cbapel,  one  Presbyterian,  and  one  Metho-  ,  duces  crops  of  wheat.    Population  21,898. 

ditt  meeting-houae,  belonging  to  the  mem-  Chief  town,  Morristown. 

ben  of  the  Wesleyan  connection.    There  is  Moaais,  three  townships  of  the  United 

a  provident  bank  for  the  savings  of  the  in-  States,  in  Pennsylvania ;  one  in  Huntingdon 

dostrious;  and  a  dispensary.  The  borough  of  county.      Population     533. — Another    in 

Morpeth  is  governed  by  two  bailiffs  chosen  Washington  county.    Population  1679.-^ 


tODttally;  and  sends  to  parliament  two  mem 
bers,  elected  by  above  200  free  burgesses. 
Horpeth  has  a  very  larpj  market,  on  Wednes- 
^7f  for  catde,  150  head  of  which,  and 
9>00  sheep  and  lambs,  are  on  an  average 
Mid  on  those  days ;  and  from  that  market 
the  inhabitants  of  Newcasde,  Sunderland, 
sod  Shields,  are  principally  supplied.    It 


A  third  in  Greene  county.    Population  944. 

Morris's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Antigua. 

Morris's  Flats,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Maddison  county.  New 
York. 

MoBBisTowN,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Morris  county.  New 


has  also  a  good  fish-market.    On  a  hill  ris-    Jersey.     It  is  a  pleasant  and  flourishing 

ing  dmost  immediately  on  the  south  bank    "'" —    — *-'— ' *' -"'    " — 

of  the  river,  and  commanding  a  fine  view 
cf  the  town  and  a4joinlng  scenery,  are  the 
mips  of  the  baron  kl  ca.st!e,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  lortls  Merlay.  They  con* 
nst  of  one  gateway  tower,  with  part  of  two 
■peculating  turrets ;  and  the  outward  wall, 
vbich  inclosed  the  area  and  interior  build- 
ings. Near  this  tower,  towards  the  north- 
csst,  is  a  round  mound  of  earth,  on  a  na* 
toral  meant,  the  height  of  which  is  greatly 
locreased  by  art     To  the  south,  and  about 


village,  containing  a  court-house,  jail,  two 
churches,  &c.  28  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  New 
York.     Population  3753. 

Morristown,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Belmont  county,  Ohio.— 2d,  A 
township  and  capital  of  liuucombe  county. 
North  Carolina. — 3d,  A  township  of  Or- 
leans county,  Vermont,  24  miles  N.  of 
Montpellier.     Population  550. 

Morrisville,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania, 
on    the    Delaware.       Pcmulation    260.-^ 


s  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  town,  stands    Also  a  post  village  of  Fauquier  conntjTji 
^parish  churdi^  on  the  west  side  of  the    Vurginia. 
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Morho  db  Bonifacio,  a  cape  on  the 
coast  of  Chili.    Lat  39.  25.  S. 

MoRRO  CoBiR,  a  cape  upon  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  in  Zanguehar,  Lat  8. 
3.  S. 

MoRRo  Chico,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Honduras.    Lat.  13.  35.  N. 

MoRRo  DE  C4RA>(JCH0,  a  headland  on 
the  cosat  of  Peru.    Lat.  19.  35.  S. 

MoRRo  DE  LOS  DiADOLos^  R  headland  on 
ihe  coast  of  Peru,    Lat  18.  S, 

MoRRO  Hermoso,  a  very  projecting  pro* 
montory  on  the  west  coast  of  California. 
JLong.  245.  7.  E.  Lat.  27.  52.  N. 
'     MoRRO  MoRENA,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
ChUi,    Lat  23.  10.  S. 

MorrofMorro,  a  town  of  the  govern- 
meiit  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  diocese  of  La 
Plata.     40  miles  N.  E.  of  Cocha. 

MoRRo  DE  PuERcos,  R  capc  on  the  west 
coast  of  Mexico.     Lat.  7.  35.  N. 

MouRp  DE  S.  Jorge,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  America.    Lat  24.  S. 

MoKjio  QuEMAno,  a  headland  on  the 
coast  of  Peru.     Lat  14.  20.  S.  ^ 

MoRRo  i)E  S.  Josef,  a  headland  on  the 
coast  of  Peru.    Lat  24.  S. 

MoRRO  Di  VallEj  a  small  town  in  the 
east  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
marquisate  of  Ancona,  4  miles  N.  of  Jesi, 
and  14  W.  of  Ancona. 

MoRRONE,  a  town  of  Italy,  int  the  north 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  province  of 
Molise,  with  2500  inhabitants. 

MoRROFE,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Sana,  105  miles  N.W.  of 
Truxillo. 

MoRROPON,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro»> 
vince  of  Piura,  which  runs  south-west,  and 
(enters  ^he  Piura,  in  Lat  5.  24.  S, 

MoRSi  or  MoRSOE,  the  largest  island  of 
the  Lym^orfl  gujf,  in  the  porth  of  Jutland, 
lies  iu  Lat  56.  41,^  N,  Its  area  is  13^ 
.square  miles;  its  population  ahout  7800. 
The  surface,  without  being  low,  i?  in  gene- 
ral level,  except  on  the  south  side.  In  scf 
Feral  places  the  sea  has  gradually  formed 
subterraneous  excavations,  and  the  ground 
has  sunk.  1'he  climate  is  variable  and  un- 
pleasant ;  but  the  ^oil  is  fertile,  and  about 
^wo-thlrds  of  the  whole  are  under  cultiva- 
tion. The  rest  is  made  up  of  m^i'sh  an^l 
moor;  but  the  whole  wilT  eventually  ad- 
mit of  being  converted  }nto  meadows  or 
pom  land.  The  inhabitants  speak  a  pecu- 
liar dialect;  they  are  a  simple  rac^,  and 
IBtrangers  equally  to  luxury  and  extreme  po- 
verty. From  Kykiobing,  the  only  town  i|i 
the  is]|ii)d,  tl)ere  is  a  considerable  export  of 
porn.     . 

MoRScif,  a  village  of  the  wefjt  of  Ger^ 
fmany,  in  Baden,  near  the  Rhine,  with  bOQ 
li^habitants.    6  miles  N.  W.  of  Carhruhc. 

jkloRsc|iAKSK^  a  tpwQ  pf  Ae  g^Qtroil  part 


of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  gf 
Tambov,  on_  the  river  Zna.  It  has  some 
manufactures  of  paper,  linen,  and  canvss; 
also  fulling  and  saw  mills.  These  are  of 
no  great  importance ;  but  the  Zna  commn* 
nicating  with  the  Wolga,  the  town  has  the  , 
command  of  a  very  extensive  water  car- 
riage, and  of  a  brisk  traffic  in  corn,  whidi 
is  brought  to  market  here  during  winter,  .  i 
and  afterwards  export«l.  Population  4200. 
78  miles  N.  of  Tambov.  j 

MoRSciiEN,  or  MoRSEN,  Old,  a  laigp     | 
village  in  the  west  of  Germany,  in  the  elec-     i 
torate  of  Hesse,  on  the  Fulda,  18  miles  & 
of  Cassel,  with  1000  inhabitants.    On  the     i 
opposite  bank  of  the   river  stands  Neir 
Morschen,  with  1500  inhabitants. 

MoRSFURG,  a  town  of  the  south-west  of 
Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  lake  of  Con- 
stance. It  was  formerly  the  residence  of 
the  bishop  of  Constance ;  and  is  now  the 
seat  of  one  of  the  four  high  courts  of  jus- 
tice of  The  grand  duchy  of  Baden.  It « 
surrounded  with  walls  ;  but  has  only  1400 
inhabitants.  It  has  some  traffic  bv  meaw 
of  shipping  on  the  lake.  6  miles  K.  E.  of 
Constance. 

MoRsuM,  a  large  village  of  Denmark,  si- 
tuated on  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Sylt,  and  belonging  to  the  bailiwic  of 
Tondern,  in  Sleswick.  Population  1000. 
18  miles  W.  of  Tondem. 

MoRT,  XiA,  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada, 
where  the  traders  have  a  post  to  purchsw 
fVirs  of  the  Indians.  40  miles  N.N.W. 
from  Sturgeon  lake. 

MoRTAQNE,  an  inland  town  in  the  north 
of  France,  in  Normandy,  in  the  department 
of  the  Orne.  It  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the 
small  river  Chyppe.  It  contains  5800  in* 
habitants,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  , 
linen,  thread,  and  leather.  Here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  Normandy,  there  is  made  a  great 
deal  of  cyd*jr.  The  chief  disadvantage  of 
the  place  is  the  want  of  good  water.  U 
miles  E.  S,  E.  of  Seez,  and  18  E.  N.  E.  of 
Alen^ou. 

MoRTAO^E,  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  deiwirtment  of  La  Vendee,  reniaik- 
able  as  the  scene  of  an  engagement  in  1793, 
between  tlie  royalists  and  republicans,  in 
which  the  former  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  21 
miles  E.  S.  ^.  of  Nantes. 

Monn'AGNE,'a  town  in  the  west  of  France, 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on  the 
Gironde,  Population  1300,  12  miles  S.S.W. 
of  Pons. 

MoRTAoNE,  a-small  town  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  in  the  mountainous  depart- 
ment of  the  Vosges,  with  large  iron  works. 

MoRTAiN,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
France,  department  of  La  Manche,  situated 
on  the  small  river  Lance,  surrounded  with 
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9h9  wannfectnre  lace  and  linen.  In  the 
neighbourhood  there  is  a  cannon  ball 
foundry.  The  pastures  of  the  vicinity  are 
good ;  and  butter  is  made  in  quantities  for 
sale.  30  miles  S.S.E.  of  Coutanees,  and 
Itf  £.  orAynmchea. 

MoaTAao,a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  Milanese,  prorinoe  of  Lumellino,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Agogna  and  Terd<^pio.  It 
oentaina  2800  inhabitants;  but  bcung  si- 
tuated in  the  midst  of  a  level  and  wet  track 
of  land,  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  rice, 
the  air  is  unhealthy.  7  miles  N.  of  Lnmel- 
lo,and25S.W.  ot  Milan. 

MoRTARO^or  Ma  RTsao,  commonly  called 
MoaTAB,  a  small  island  of  the  Adriatic,  on 
the  coast  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  town  of  Sebenioo.  It  is 
only  13  miles  in  eircumferenoe.  Theinha* 
bitants  cultivate  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
The  fibres  of  a  particular  kind  of  broom 
produced  on  the  west  side,  are  manufac- 
tured into  coarse  canvas.— This  island  has 
a  beautiful  village  of  the  same  name,  the 
rains  of  a  town  supposed  to  be  tite  CoUnm 
tfon  o;'  Pliny,  ana  some  small  hamlets. 
Lone.  15.  44.  £.  Lat.  43.  57.  N. 

MoRTEAc;,  a  town  in  the  east  of  France, 
deportment  of  the  Boaba,  situated  on  the 
riTerDoubs.  Population  1400.  12  miles 
&  E.  of  Pontarlier^  and  24  £.  S.  £.  of  Be- 
nncon. 

MoETEKO,  or  MoRTORi,  a  small  islet  on 
the  east  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  with 
a  village  inhabited  by  fishermen.  Long.  9. 
36.  26.  E.  Lat  41.  12.  46.  N. 

MoRTiEi,  a  large  village  in  the  west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Charente.  Fo^ 
polttion  1600. 

MoRTiER  Bakk,  a  fishing  bank  near  the 
aoath  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  54. 
.48.  W.  UU  47.  5.  N. 

Mortirr's  Rocks,  rocks  on^the  south 
eoBst  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  54.  55.  W. 
iat.  47.  N. 

MoRTizABAD,  R  district  of  Hindostan* 
province  of  Bijapore,  belonging  to  the  Mahi* 
Jittas,  situated  principally  between  the 
17th  and  18th  degrees  of  northern  latitude, 
and  intersected  by  t^e  river  Krishna.  Its 
€hief  towns  are  Mendtch  and  Carrar. 

MoRTizANAGua.    Sce  Gunioor. 

MoRTtACH,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  In 
fianffihne,  of  an  irregular  figure,  in  length 
•bout  12  miles.    Papulation  1 767. 

MoRTLAKE,  n  parish  of  England,  in 
Sony,  near  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  in 
the  church-yard  of  which  was  interred  the 
eelebtated  astrologer  Partridge,  well  known 
ftr  his  almanacks.  Great  quantities  of  as- 
(^nKQs  ire  raised  in  this  parish,  for  the 
l^on  market.  Popuktion  2021.  9 
«ilesS.Ay.  from  London. 

MoRio  IsLAMP,  an  ishuid  on.thejDOttit 


of  Peru,  about  S  miles  in  length,  and  It 
N.  W.  firom  the  river  Turabez. 

MoRTOK,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Dum- 
flies-shire,  in  the  district  of'Nithsdale,  C 
miles  long  and  3^  hroad.  Population 
1570.  , 

MoRTOK,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Lin« 
colnshire,  2^  miles  N.  by  W.  from  Bourne. 
Population  660. 

Morton,  a  township  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  S  miles  N.£.  fixnn 
Keighley«    Popuktion  987. 

Morton's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Nevi^  2  mika  N.  of 
Charleston* 

MoRTORi.    See  Martero, 

MoRTREE,  a  town  in  the  north  of  France, 
department  of  the  Ome.  PopjHkdon  lOOOu 
13  miles  N.  of  Alen9on. 

MoRTuoARA,  a  settlement  of  Brasil,  in 
the  government  of  Fara,  20  miles  S.  W.  of 
Para. 

MoRTv,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas^ 
aeparated  from  the  north-east  part  of  the 
uland  of  Gilolo,  bv  a  channel  about  25 
miles  wide,  called  the  strait  of  Morty.  It 
looks  pleasant  from  the  sea,  the  land  rising 
gently  from  the  beach.  It  is  but  thinly  in- 
habited ;  but  is  said  to  have  abundance  of 
the  sago  trees,  to  cut  down  which,  for  tha 
flower  and  pith  which  they  contain,  parties 
frequently  proceed  from  Gilola.  The  isknd 
is  estimated  to  be  65  miles  long,  and  to  be 
from  10  to  25  in  breadth.  The  sultan  of 
Ternate  formeriy  claimed  the  sovereignty 
of  thu  island.  Long.  128.  23.  £.  L^t.  2» 
15.  N. 

MoRFAL,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Com« 
W4dl,  3  miles  N.  from  East  Looe.  Popuk* 
tion  574. 

MoRVEK,  or  MoRVERN,  aporish  of  Scot* 
knd,  in  Argyllshire,  extending  20  miles  ia 
length  along  the  sound  of  Mull,  and  10 
miles  in  breadth.    Population  1883. 

MoRVEK,  a  hill  of  the  Grampkns,  in 
Scotland^  2700  feet  above  the  level  of  th* 
sea. 

MoBiOES  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  southern  shore 
of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  aouthwaid  of 
Gaspee  bay>  and  west  of  Bonaventura  and 
Miscan  islands. 

MoRUOA,  a  smdl  river  to  the  west  and 
north-west  of  the  gulf  of  Essequibo,  on  tlw 
coast  of  Surinam* 

MoRViEDRO.    See  Murviedro. 

MoRviLLiERS,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Seine. 
Population  1500.  20  miles  E.  of  Neu& 
ehatel,  and  6  E.  by  N.  of  Aumale. 

MoRUNd,  a  dktrict  of  Northern  Hin- 
dostan,  tributary  tor  the  njtih  of  Nepau]^ 
It  is  situated  about  the  27th  d^ree  of  north 
ktitude,  and  u  bounded  on  the  south  by 
BengaL    Thecoontry js  very mo^nt^io^usi 
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nuti  of  It  being  7000  ftet  higher 
than  Bengal.  It  abounds  with  timber, 
which  it  sometimes  floated  down  the  river 
Oosa ;  but  as  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  it 
has  bWn  little^explored.    . 

MoRUNOEN,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  the  county  laS  Mansfeld,  4 
Hiiles  S.  W.  of  Wippra. 

MoRi/NGEN.,    See  Mohrunffen. 

Mo  R  WAR  A,  a  town  of  Himlostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  district  of  Never.  It  is 
governed  by  a  Hindoo  chief  of  the  Rijpoot 
tribe ;  but  the  surrounding  country  is  often 
plundered  by  the  Coolies,  a  barbarous  tribe. 
It  is  situated  SO  miles  S.  S.  W.  from 
Theraud. 

MORZ-ZUSCHLAO,  Or  MuRZ-ZUSCHtAO,  a 

■mall  town  o^  the  Austrian  states,  in  Styria, 
fiO  miles  E.N.E.  of  Brack.  Population 
800.  A  valley  called  the  Murz-thal  ex- 
tends from  this  place  along  the  Murr,  to 
Brack,  and  contains  the  best  pasturage  in 
Styria, 

M(^SAL9K,  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kaluga,  'on  the  Mosolkat  Population 
1300.    55  raUes  W.  of  Kaluga. 

MoSAMBiQUE,  a  city  and  seaport  of  East- 
ern Africa,  capital  of  all  the  Portuguese 
possessions  in  that  part  of  the  world.  Vas- 
CO  de  Gams,  in  his  first  voyage  to  India, 
touched  here,  and  found  it  a  large  and 
mercantile  city.  He  was  at  first  well 
received,  but  on  its  being  discovered 
that  the  Portuguese  were  Christians,  a 
plot  was  laid  to  destroy  them,  and  he 
ludged  himself  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
effect  his  escape.  Quiloa  was  then  consi- 
dered the  capital  of  Eastero  AfHca,  and  the 
iftrst  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  were  devoted 
to  obtain  possession  of  it,  which  they  effkcU 
ed  in  1505.  In  1508  they  obtained  per-^ 
mission  to  erect  a  fort  and  factory  at  Mo- 
sambique,  by  means  of  which  they  soon  ex- 
pelled the  Arabs,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  place.  Its  vicinity  to  the 
gold  mines,  and  its  convenience  as  a  station 
of  refVeshment  to  their  Indian  ships,  soon 
placed  it  at  the  head  of  their  East  African 
empire.  This  empire  at  one  time  was  traly 
extensive,  at  least  as  to  the  coast  embraced 
by  it,  which  might  he  estimated  at  two 
thousand  miles,  including  the  large  and  po- 
pulous eraporia  of  Sofala,  Mosambique, 
Quiloa,  Mombasa*  and  Melinda.  Most  of 
^se  have  been  successively  wrested  from 
them,  and  th^r  dominion  is  noif  bounded 
by  Cape  Delgado  on  the  north,  and  Cape 
Corrientes  on  the  south,  and  includes  no 
places  of  importance  except  Mosambique 
find  Sofala. 

Mosambique  is  built  upon  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  about  two  miles  and  a  half 
^   length,   and  a  quartd^  of  a  roilr  in 


breadth,  and  resembling  in  tarn  a  Cfcidnt, 
the  hollow  nart  of  which  is  turned  towardf 
the  sea.  The  landing  place  is  about  t 
musquet  shot  from  the  anchorage,  and  tsRa- 
dcred  very  commodious  by  a  pies  hutlt  cm 
arches,  with  steps  on  eadi  side.  The  place 
is  reckoned  by  Mr  Salt  to  contain  500  Por- 
tuguese, 800  persons  of  Arabian  extractxoD, 
and  1500  negroes.  The  govemmcnuhouse 
is  handsome,  but  the  settlement  retains,  on 
the  whole,  few  traces  of  its  former  import* 
ance.  The  fort,  indeed,  is  strongly  buik, 
of  an  octagonal  form,  ibrnished  with  six 
bastions,  and  defended  by  80  pieces  of  aa- 
non.  These,  however,  are  totally  neglert* 
ed,  and  covered  with  rast,  while  the  ginio 
son  consists  merely  of  a  few  sentries,  soma 
confined  felons,  and  two  or  three  old  wo* 
men.  In  short,  iu  state  of  defence  wu 
such,  that  an  Arabian  trader  aarured  Mr 
Salt,  that  with  a  hundred  stout  Arabia&i, 
he  would  undertake  to  drive  the  Portugone 
out  of  this  boasted  capital  of  their  Afncn 
empire.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  stioog 
to  resist  the  Madagascar  pirates,  the  only 
enemies  by  whom  it  is  immediately  threat^ 
ened. 

In  the  interior  of  the  government-how 
there  still  appear  remnanu  of  the  splendoor 
once  displayed  by  the  viceroys  of  Ksstoii  I 
Africa.  Tea  is  set  out  iu  a  aervioe  of  pan  | 
gold ;  the  governor  wears  a  very  costly  goUtO 
chain ;  and  the  negro  attendanta  are  almoit 
bent  beneath  the  profuse  ornaments  of  that 
metal  with  which  they  are  loaded.  Acavdicg 
to  an  ancient  custom,  the  governor's  house  i« 
in  the  evening  thn>wn  open  to  all  the  priod* 
pal  inhabitants,  iiho  may  then  visit  it,  and 
are  entertained  with  tea.  The  gpveroor 
and  principal  citizens  have  country  booset 
at  Mesuril,  on  the  peninsula  of  Cahoodro, 
situated  at  the  head  of  the  bay.  fiejood 
this  the  Portuguese  dominion  on  the  ponti* 
nen  t  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  exteodiog. 
They  have  several  chiefs,  indeed,  who  re- 
ceive from  them  a  formal  investiture,  sod 
pay  a  trifling  tribute.  The  principal  of 
these  are  the  sheiks  of  Quintangone,  St 
Cul,  and  the  queen  of  Sereima,  the  tint 
of  whom  can  bring  four  or  five  tbou- 
sand,  the  second  three  thousand,  and  ibc 
third  fifteen  hundred  men  into  the  field. 
The  ibnper  sheik  of  Quintangone  was  long 
at  enmity  with  them,  and  coinmitted  great 
ravages;  but  being  accidentally  taken  pri« 
Boner,  he  was  fired  irom  the  mouth  of  i 
cannon,  the  memory  of  which  has  secured 
the  allegiance  of  his  successor.  All  theia 
alliances,  however,  are  scarcely  suffirient  to 
enable  the  government  to  make  head  agaiptt 
the  Makooa,  a  most  powerful  people,  with 
whom  they  are  at  constant  war,  and  vbfl 
sometimes  even  extend  their  nvagn  to  tbe^ 
^eninault  of  Caboceiro. 
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Tht  trad*  of  Monmbique  hat  much  de- 
dined,  and  depeoda  now  chiefly  upon  the 
gpld^  ivory,  aod  alavea,  brought  down  from 
the  settlementa  on  the  Upper  Zarobese. 
Tbe  laat  article^  which  ia  the  most  couai- 
denble,  haa  been  greatly  diminished  by  tlie 
laudable  zeal  with  which  tbe  £nglisb  have 
exerted  themselvea  for  tbe  prevention  of 
this  traffic  Moaambique  haa  thus  lost  the 
supply  of  tbe  Cape,  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
mauy  ports  in  the  East  Indies.  Tbe  whole 
nuiDoerof  alaves  now  exported  is  not  &up« 
posed  to  exceed  4000.  Besides  these  staple 
snides,  it  afibrda  the  minor  ones  of  colum- 
bo  root,  tortoise  shell,  amber,  and  amber- 
gris.* 'file  most  lucr<|tive  trade  is  with  In- 
dia, particularly  with  Damaun  and  Surut,  to 
which  four  or  five  vessels  are  annually  sent, 
and  return  laden  with  cloths,  cotton,  teas, 
sDd  other  oriental  produce.  A  considerable . 
trade  is  carried  on  even  with  tlie  British 
settlements,  whence  goods  are  supposed* 
to  be  imported  to  the  value  of  more  than 
LS00,OOO.  A. considerable  number  of  slavea 
ve  also  sent  to  Brazil;  the  returns  for 
wbidi  are  made  entirely  in  specie.  On  each 
slave  is  levied  a  duty  of  16^  cruzados ;  all 
other  exports  are  exempted  from  duty.  Im«- 
portB  are  charged  as  follows : — 2^  per  cent. 
OD  all  spede,  and  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
OB  commodities,  which>  with  custom-bouse 
charges,  pilotage,  fees,  &c  may  raise  the 
»hdeto*95  per  cent.  Long.  40.  40.  £. 
lat.  15. 1.  S. 

MosBACH,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Oermany,  in  the  Bavarian  drde  o£  the 
lower  Maine,  5  miles  N.  of  Schweinfurt. 

MosBACH,  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
Oerroany,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  plea- 
santly situated  near  Wisbaden. 

MosBACH,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Baden, 
and  tbe  principality  of  Leiningen,  situated 
on  the  river  Elzbacb.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  has  S900  inhabiunu,  a  salt 
work,  and  several  oil  and  saw-mills.  90 
miles  E.3.E.  of  Qeidelsberg,  and  16  N. 
by  W.  of  Heilsbronn. 

MosBAcx,  a  village  of  Bavaria,  in  the 
drde  of  the  lUer,  near  Sonthofen,  with 
flOO  inhabitants. 

MosBuaa,  or  Mospuao,  a  town  of  Ger-p 
many,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Jser,  S4 
miles  N.E.  of  Munich,  and  0  S.W.  of 
JiSndsbat.    Popalation~1400. 

MoscHBMizzA,  a  town  of  Austrian 
Ulyria,  in  the  maritime  district  of  Istria, 
OD  tbe  gulf  of  Flanati.  Population  SOOO. 
In  the  enyirons  are  cultivated  wine,  olive 
dl,  and  honey ;  here  are  also  quarries  of 
white  marble.    3  miles  S.  of  Laurana. 

MoscHO,  a  lai^  town  of  Dongola,  in 
Africa,  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Nile, 
where  that  river  forms  several  fertile  islands. 
!fo  ^  wBBt  is  an  ioameiue  deser(,  extend? 


ing  between  Egypt  and  DorfUr.  The  i 
vans  to  Sennaar  also,  by  way  of  Bbortening 
the  route,  frequently  cross  this  desert  to 
Moscho.  100  miles  ^f.  W.  of  Dongohu 

MoscHocz,  or  Mossotz,  a  small  town  of 
the  north-west  of  Hungary,  16  miles  N.W. 
of  Keusohl. 

MoscisKA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  Galicia,  17  miles  E.  of  Prze- 
mysl. 

Moscow,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  lying  between  35.  10.  and  33. 
40.  of  E.  Long,  and  64.  40.  and  5d. 
SO.  of  N.  Lat.  The  surrounding  go- 
vernments are  those  of  Tver,  Wkdimir, 
Riazan,  Tula,  Kaluga,  and  Smolensko. 
Its  area  is  about  10,000  square  miles;  its 
population  1,126,000;  so  that,  though  one 
of  tbe  least  extensive,  it  is  one  of  the  most 
populous  provinces  of  the  empire.  It  also 
presents  a  circumstance  very  rare  in  RuBsia, 
a  large  import  of  com,  owing  both  to  the 
extra  consumption  of  tbe  capital,  and  to 
part  of  the  countl-y  being  laid  out  in 
gardens,  orchards,  and  hop-grounds.  F<Hr 
the  produce  of  these,  a  market  is  found, 
partly  in  Moscow,  partly  in  the  adjacent 
provinces.  The  rearing  of  horses  is  also  a 
favourite  object.  Here,  as  in  the  re«t  of 
Russia,  most  of  the  houses  are  of  wood, 
but  some  are  of  stone,  and  the  working  of 
the  quarries  affords  employment  to  a  great 
number  of  hands.  The  trade  and  manufac- 
tures are  extensive,  but  chiefly  in  tbe  capi« 
tal.  T))e  number  ofmanufacturing establish* 
ment^  were  returned  in  1808  at  400,  and  the 
capital  employed  in  commerce  at  nearly 
L. 3,000,000  sterling.  This  province  con« 
tains  a  number  of  rivers  and  streams,  but 
they  are  in  general  small.  The  lamat  are 
the  Oka,  the  Moskva,  and  the  Kli<MHrm>> 
which  are  navigable.  It  is  divided  into  13( 
districts  or  circles,  and  the  great  majority 
of  its  inhabitants  are  members  of  theGreei^ 
or  established  church. 

Moscow  (in  Russian  Moskva),  a  great 
city  of  European  Russia,  long  toe  aeat  of 
the  Russian  government,  and  still  tbe 
capital  of  the  interior  of  that  empire^ 
though  not  the  usual  residence  of  the  court. 
It  is  of  a  circular,  or  rather  oval  form, 
having  its  length  from  north  to  south,  ita 
breadth  from  east  to  west.  Its  extent,  ex- 
cluaive  of  the  suburbs,  is  3  miles  by  S|  ; 
but  with  the  suburbs  it  is  above  6  milea 
by  4,  having  a  circumference  of  more  than 
SO  miles,  which  is  equal  to  the  circuit  of* 
London,  South war)c,  and  Westjminster  ooL-^ 
lectively,  though  the  population  does  no^ 
exceed  a  third  of  that  iiietro{)olis.  T]\e  great' 
extent  of  space  thus  occupied  is  owing 
partly  (o  the  width  of  the  streets,  bur 
more  to  the  number  of  spacious  courts. 
g«de„.  ^d  oA«  y.,^<ggj|,«4,^ 
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'Hielioiues  of  the  lower  orders  are  ofone  story 
4mly.  The  river  Moskva  or  Mosqua^  flow- 
ing from  west  to  etst,  traverses  the  city 
viiih  a  very  serpentine  conrse,  receiving 
towards  the  middle  of  the  town,  a  rivulet 
xoflled  the  Negltna,  and  soon  after  the  Jausa^ 
a  stream  of  more  consequence.  Both  of 
these  flow  in  from  the  north,  after  travers- 
ing a  part  of  the  city.  Of  the  bvildings, 
by  far  the  greatest  part  are  to  the  north  of 
the  Moskva ;  the  southern  division  bears  a 
smaller  proportion  to  the  northern,  than 
fiouthwark  to  London  and  Westminster. 

Divisions  of  the  City, — Moscow  consists 
ef  four  successive  divisions,  circular  or  semi- 
circular, each  surrounding  the  other,  and 
each  increasing  in  circuit,  in  proportion  to 
its  distance  from  the  centre. 

4.  The  central  part,  con  tuning  the 
Kremlin  and  the  Kitaigorod,  or  mer- 
cantile quarter. 

2.  The  Bielo-gorod,  or  White  town,  ex- 
tending around  the  central  part  like  a  half 
fnoon,  and  deriving  its  name  fVom  the 
white  stone  walls  with  which  it  was  sur- 
rounded till  1767. 

3.  The  Semliano-gorod,  or  Earthen  town, 
much  more  extensive  than  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  surrounding  them  both  In  a 
circular  form.  It  derived  its  name  from 
the  earthen  ramparts  by  which  it  was  for- 
merly defended. 

4.'  The  Slobodes,  or  suburbs,  which,  to 
the  number  of  nearly  30,  surround  the 
whole,  and  occupy  a  great  extent  of  ground. 
The  Kremlin  stands  on  a  height,  and 
commands  a  pleasant  prosnect  over  almost 
the  whole  city.  The  Moskva  flows  past  it, 
and  is  crossed  by  two  bridges.  Here  is  the 
«utent  palace  of  the  czars,  which  escaped 
the  great  conflagration  of  1612,  but  was 

'  much  damaged  by  mines  sprung  by  the  last 
French  detachment,  on  their  leaving  Mos- 
cow. It  is  bow;  however,  rebuilt,  with  im- 
nrovements.  Here  also  is  the  church  of  St 
Michael,  containing  the  tombs  of  the  an- 
cient czars,  and  the  church  of  the  Assump- 
tion of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which  the  era- 

'perors  are  crowned.  1  he  Kremlin,  though 
of  limited  extent,  contains  several  other 
churches  and  monasteries,  which  strike  the 
aeye  of  Uie  distant  spectator  by  their  gilded 
cupolas. 

The  Kitaigorod,  or  Clnneie  town,  owes 
its  origin  to  the  Tartars,  and  is  said  to  have 
derived  its  nsme  from  the  trade  it  formerly 
carried  on  with  China.  Here  are  a  number 
of  bazars  and  shops ;  also  the  only  street  in 
Moscow  in  which  the  houses  stand  close  to 
each  other.  In  every  other  street  they  are 
iseparated  by  intervals  of  vacant  space. 
Though  of  small  extent,  iike  the  Kremlin, 
the    Kitaigorod    contains     several    public 

.Imildiiigs ;  ampng  otheW/  a  stMBg  bri<^  edi- 


fice for  the  public  ardiives, 
vaulted  anartmetits,  with  iron  floors, 
also  is  tne  university,  founded  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  century.  The  Bids- 
gorod  contains  several  of  the  widest  streeti 
of  Moscow ;  but  has  no  remarkable  publie 
building,  except  the  arsenal  and  caimoi 
foundry.  A  considerable  part  of  this  quv- 
ter  escaped  the  great  conflagration.  The 
6emliano-gorod  has  also  wide  streets,  and 
contains,  m>m  its  magnitude,  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  population  of  Moscow.  The 
81obodes,  or  suburbs,  are  mean,  and  look  | 
like  so  many  detached  villages,  with  die 
exception  ofone  called  the  NrmeUka  Sk-  \ 
boda,  or  German  suburb,  which  is  extensife,  | 
and  is  inhabited  by  a  number  of  fire^  < 
mechanics. 

Fires  are  of  very  frequent  oecorrence  in 
this  wooden  built  city  ;  and  a  large  esti- 
blishment  of  firemen  and  fire-engines  ii 
connected- with  the  police.  Thepcdioeit 
Moscow  is  on  a  very  good  footing.  Its  or- 
ganisation is  military,  and  all  its  agents 
wear  a  uniform.  Tne  city  is  divid^  ftr 
this  purpose  into  24  districts,  each  nnoer  t 
police  court,  with  a  major  at  its  bead,  and 
the  whole  subject  to  the  general  of  police. 
The  armed  force  consists  of  dragoons,  ts 
which  there  are  sometimes  added  Coanei 
for  patroles.  In  each  of  the  courts  in  the 
124  quarters  is  a  high  tower;  and  in  these  are 
staUoned  centinels,  to  give  the  alarm  on  the 
first  discovery  of  a  fire. 

Events  of  1812.— These  explanations,  in 
regard  to  the  locality,  the  buildings,  and 
the  police  of  Moscow,  are  necessary  towards 
forming  a  correct  idea  of  the  mcmonible 
conflagration  of  September  16IS.  That 
catastrophe  was,  doubtkss,  anticipated  bf 
the  Russian  government.  The  geneiu 
plan  of  the  campaign  was  to  alwodon  and 
destroy ;  and  the  emperor  Alexander  bad 
visited  Moscow  more  than  two  months  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  the  French,  that  be 
might  kindle  in  all  ranks  aspiritof  patriotie 
devotion.  Jn  August,  and  the  early  part  of 
September,  when  the  enemy  continued  to 
advance,  and  it  was  thought  impossible  to 
stop  their  farther  progress,  count  Rostop^ 
chin,  tile  governor,  took  precautionary 
measures,  and  forewarned  the  inhabitant^ 
in  several  mysterious  proclamations,  of  the 
sacrifices  which  they  would  be  called  on  ts 
make.  The  churcnes  and  the  treasury  in 
the  Kremlin,  werestript  of  their  most  pre- 
cious ornaments ;  the  persons  belotiging  to 
the  public  establishments,  such  ss  the  uoi- 
versity,  the  seminary  for  the  daughters  of 
noblemen,  and  the  Kmndling  hospital,  weie 
removed  to  Kosan,  in  the  interior;  and 
barks,  loaded  with  com,  were  sunk  in  the 
Moskva,  to  prevent  their  cargoes  ^S&Bf^ 
iBto  the  hands  of  die  enemy.  Thcdeeiavs 
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battle    of  Borodino  was  fbught  on    8th 
September,  about  70  miles  from  Moscow, 
and  theliospitals  of  the  city  were  soon  after 
filled  with  wounde<l,  many  of  whom  were 
eventually  destroyed  in  the  flames.   On  the 
news  of  the  retreat  of  the  Russian  army,  a 
general  movement  took  place  in  Mostow; 
the  roads  became  covered^  with  fugitives, 
who  sought  an  asylum  m   the    adjacent 
country  ;  those  who  remained  saw  at  night 
the  horiion  illuminated  to  the  westward,  by 
their  troops  retiring  before  the  French,  and 
destroying  the  village^  which  they  aban- 
doned.    On  the  13th  September,  the  enemy 
drew  near,  the  mass  of  the  population  of 
Moscow  now  left  their  homes,  and  spread 
themselves  over  the  surrounding  country. 
Rostopchin  carefully  concealed  the  project 
of  destroying  the  city,  sent  a  flag  of  truce 
requesting  the  French  to  spare  it,  and  sur- 
rendered it  without  resistance.    He  then 
left  the  city,  along  with  all  the  public  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  vanguard  of  the  French,  on 
entering  it  on  the  lith,  were  surprised  at 
the  silence  which  prevailed.    A  fire  brok|j 
out  that  night  in  a  warehouse,  neir  the 
centre  of  the  city,  but  it  was  soon  got  un- 
der ;  and  it  was  not  till  the  1 5th  that  fires 
burst  forth  in  the  shops.    Even  then  they 
were  thought  to  have  proceeded  from  the 
imprudence  of  the  bivouacs,  and  were  again  . 
extinguished.    On  the  night  of  the  ICth, 
however,  a  general  conflagration  took  place ; 
explosions  in    different    places,    and    the 
throwing  of  faggots  from' the  tops  of  towers, 
clearly  shewed  that  means  were  employed 
to  spread  it  far  and  wide.    Daring  the  day, 
the  smoke  rolling  in  thick  clouds  over  the 
town,  obscured  the  light,  and  the  disk  of 
the  sun  appeared  of  a  crimson  hue.    At 
night  a  vast  globe  of  flame  illuminated  the 
horizon  for  several  leaj^es  around.    The 
conflagration  was  rapidly  propagated  by  a 
strong  wind,  and  several  quarters  of  the 
town  took  fire,  burned,  and  disappeared  in 
a  few  hours.    The  larger  buildings  were 
beard   to  fall  with  a  dreadful  crash  ;  the 
ittone  pillars,  calcined  and  blackeued,^Blone 
remained  to  poini  out  their  site.    With  all 
the  vigilance  of  the  French  centinels,  it 
was  impossible  to  discover  by  whom  the 
flames  had  been  so  suddenly  kindled  and 
fo  widely  spread.    A  number  of  stragglers, 
whom  they  suspected  ancf  arrested,  were 
ffflcrwards  tried  by  a  military  commission, 
and  some  of  them  shot.     A  mystery  hangs 
over  the  origin  of  this  scene  of  devastation, 
from  the  evident  policy  of  throwing  the 
odium  of  it  on  the  French  ;  but  all  the 
men  arrested  in   attempts  to  spread  the 
jaraes,  declared  that  they  acted  under  the 
orders  of  Rostopchin  and  the  director  of 
police.      Besides,    the    firemen  ami   fire- 
pngin^  had  all  been  sent  oar  of  the  atf. 
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The  delay  to  the  night  of  the  16th  may  ht 
ascribed  to  tw|o  causes-— waiting  fbr  a  wind 
to  spread  the  flames,  and  a  wish  to  leave  no 
doubt  on  the  public  mind  that  it  *was  the 
act  of  the  enemy*  now  in  full  possession  of 
the  city.  The  French  officers,  on  finding 
it  impracticable  to  extinguish  the  flames^ 
authorised  a  systematic  pillage,  and  the  dif- 
ferent corps  ot*  the  army  were  admitted  by 
turns.  The  plunder  was  immense ;  but  the 
greatest  part  of  it  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned in  the  tlisasters  of  the  retreat.  The 
fire  raged  during  the  vholeof  the  1 7th  ami 
18th,  and  was  not  got  under  till  the  19tb. 
In  several  quarters  there  remained  so  few 
traces  of  habitations,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
recognise  the  outline  of  the  streets.  Bona- 
parte, who,  with  his  eiai  major,  had  fled 
from  the  Kremlin  in  the  height  of  the  con* 
flagration,  now  re-entered  that  palace.  The 
chief  |>art  of  the  magazines  were  destroyed- 
Still  he  professed  an  intention  of  making 
Moscow  his  winter  quarters,  and  caused  the 
prison,  called  the  Ostrog,  which  is  sur- 
rounded with  waDs  and  towers,  to  be  forti- 
fied, and  made  a  depot  for  magazines.  He 
remained  in  Moscow  a  month,  in  the  vain 
hope  of  prevailing  on  the  Russian  court  to  / 
conclude  a'  peace  wiCli  an  enemy  in  pos- 
session of  its  capital.  BufTied  at  last  in  this 
expectotion,  he  left  the  city,  with  his  stafi^, 
on  the  night  of  1 8th  October.  The  Cos- 
sacs,  apprised  of  this  movement,  entered 
the  suburbs  next  day.  The  young  guard, 
which  formed  the  garrison  left  by  Bona* 
parte,  intrenched  itself  in  the  ICremlin, 
and  having  undermined  part  of  the  walla 
and  interior  buildings,  blew  them  up  on  the 
morning  of  23d  October,  the  day  of  the  final 
evacuation.  The  Russian  magistrates  en« 
tered  the  town  immediately  after. 

Rebuilding  of  the  City. — Nearly  three- 
fourths  of  the  city  had  been  consumed  by  the 
conflagration,  the  Kremlin  and  Bielo-gorod 
being  almost  the  only  quarters  preserved. 
For  some  time  the  rebuilding  went  on  slow- 
ly :  the  years  of  1 813  and  part  of  18U,  were 
years  of  war  and  heavy  expence ;  but  no 
sooner  was  peace  concluded,  than  the  great- 
est exertions  were  made  to  this  effect,  both 
by  the  government  and  individuals ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  1818,  a  new  city  seemed 
to  have  risen  from  the  rUins.  The  Kitai- 
gorod,  or  quarter  for  the  exchange  and 
mercantile  warehouses ;  the  more  extensive 
quarter  of  the  Semlian-gorod ;  and  even 
the  Slobodes  or  suburbs,  were  all  rebuilt 
before,  or  in  the  course  of  that  year ;  and 
the  population  of  Moscow  was  carried  to 
nearly  its  former  magnitude.  The  defi* 
ciency  is  in  the  mansions,  or  as  they  are 
termed,  palaces  of  the  nobility ;  many  of 
these  have  not  been  rebuilt,  having  been  on 
a  scale  by  £ur  too  large  fiff  the  income  o^ 
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thdr  owneriy  who  are  notr  contented  to 
live  at  a  reduced  expence  on  their  estates  in 
the  country. 

The  number  of  houses  in  Moscow  is  not 
easily  estimated,  it  being  common  to  com- 
prise in  the  public  registers,  two»  three,  or 
even  four  dwellings  under  the  name  of  a 
house,  by  which  is  understood  a  block  of 
building  sometimes  as  lai>^  as  the  half  of 
a  street  in  other  cities.  Before  the  confla- 
gration, the  total  of  these  registered  edifices 
was  9158;  in  1819,  the  number  rebuilt, 
added  to  those  that  had  been  preserved, 
was  about  7000.  Though  the  public  build- 
ings in  Moscow  are  of  stone,  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  dwellings,  even  since  the  re* 
building,  are  of  wood.  A  market  held  in  a 
large  open  space  in  one  of  the  suburbs,  ex- 
hibits a  great  variety  of  materials  for  house 
building ;  these  consist  of  trunks  of  trees, 
cut,  shaped,  and  morticed  into  one  another. 
The  purchaser  who  wants  a  dwelling,  re- 
pairs to  the  spot,  explains  the  number  of 
rooms  he  requires,  examines  the  different 
timbers,  which  are  regularly  numbered,  and 
bargains  for  what  suits  hi^.  The  whole  is 
either  paid  for  on  the  spot,  and  taken  away 
by  the  purchaser,  or  the  seller  may  agree 
to  transport  and  erect  it  at  the  place  where 
it  la  wanted.  A  dwelling  may  thus  be 
bought,  transported,  raised,  and  inhabited, 
within  the  space  of  a  week. 

Streets  and  Public  BuildingM, — The  new 
dty  has  wider  streets,  and  greater  unifor- 
mity in  its  private  buildings;  but  in  its 
churches  and  public  edifices,  the  Asiatic 
taste  is  still  preserved,  ikfore  the  fire, 
even  private  houses  were  overloaded  with  or- 
naments of  architecture,  such  ss  bas  relief, 
statues,  vases,  and  columns.  Many  of  tho 
churches  were  surmounted,  not  only  by  a 
high  and  pointed  spire,  but  by  five  or  six 
turrets,  with  gilded  crosses.  Those  lately 
greeted  are  distinguished  by  a  more  simple 
jBnd  regular  architecture,  occupying,  how- 
ever, the  same  sites,  and  many  painted  in  the 
aame  colours  as  before.  The  streets  are  paved 
partly  with  stone,  partly,  as  in  other  Rus- 
aian  towns,  with  trunks  of  trees.  The 
imi^ersity  having  been  rebuilt  in  a  magni-i 
jBoent  form,  by  aid  from  the  public  trea^ 
auiy,  was  opened  on  llth  November  1818; 
fmd  the  former  course  of  study  resumed. 
Of  the  new  buildings,  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  Exerciev' turns,  a  vast  hnll 
erected  near  the  Kremlin,  and  more  than 
twice  the  size  of  Westminster  hall.  It  is 
intended  for  the  parade  of  troops,  when  the 
weather  does  not  admit  of  their  exercising 
f>ut  of  doors ;  and  bas  a  length  of  560  feet, 
with  a  width  of  168.  A  thousand  infantry, 
or  500  cavalry,  can  with  ease  be  exercised  in 
it.  The  walls  are  partly  of  stone,  but  more 
#f  brick;  and  the loof  ia.Dot  supported  by 


ellara.  Among  other  public  bnildlngp, 
oaoow  contains  a  genend  post-office  for 
the  interior  of  Russia ;  also  a  fbuiuiiinj; 
hospital,  which  was  splendidly  endowed  by 
Catherine  II.,  and  which  raainlaios  s&d 
educates  a  great  number  of  children.  Tb< 
building  was  begun  in  1764,  and  isverj 
canacious.  Here  also  are  military  hospviilt, 
wnich  of  late  have  been  put  ou  a  highlv 
improved  footing,  owing  to  the  exerdomoif 
foreigners,  particularly  tom^ical  men  ^m 
Scotland,  in  the  service  of  government 

The  Kremlin  was  completely  repaired  is 
1817,  and  eulaiged  by  a  long  fatenU  baikU 
ing,  where  the  auite  of  the  court  are  Io^« 
ed ;  ite  ramparts  are  replaced  by  beautitol 
alleys.  The  Kremlin  is  the  great  depot 
of  the  antiquities  and  curiosities  of  Moscow. 
Here  is  the  highest  spire  in  the  city,  called 
the  tower  of  Ivan,  which  is  still  amply  re- 
.  pleuished  with  bells,  and  which  fbrmedj 
contained  the  largest  bell  in  the  kaown 
world,  the  weight  being  above  200  toDk 
This  remarkable  monument  of  the  taste  of 
a  rude  nation,  fell  last  century,  in  come- 
quenoc  of  the  tower  being  bonied,  and  ii 
now  considerably  sunk  in  the  earth.  It  vsi 
rent  by  the  faU,  and  is  not  likely  to  be 
raised  again.  Moscow  is,  and  has  beg 
been,  the  seat  of  an  archbishop :  his  pahoe  ii 
in  the  Kremlin,  and  contains  the  regalia  of 
the  empire,  with  the  relics  of  the  pstrian^ 
of  Russia ;  in  particular  the  apleodid  robei 
worn  by  them  in  ancient  days :  likewise  a 
number  of  precious  stones,  mixed  wid) 
others  of  more  doubtful  value.  The  trea- 
sury contains  the  crowns  of  Kasan,  Astra- 
can,  Georgia,  and  Poland ;  a  ocdlection  of 
swords  from  Damascus,  aiid  aaddles  scad- 
ded  with  pearls,  sapphires,  and  turquoisa* 
These  valuable  apih*ndages  to  the  crova 
were  removed  and  plac^  in  safety  befbie 
the  entrance  of  the  French ;  but  the  latter 
stript  the  Kremlin. of  the  celebrated  croa 
of  8t  Ivan  or  John,  and  carried  it  in  their 
retreat  as  far  as,  and  even  beyond  Wiloa, 
but  abandoned  it  in  the  height  of  their  dis- 
asters, along  with  the  standards  taken  in 
the  course  of  the  campaign. 

The  churches  and  chapels  of  this  dtv, 
above  700  before  the  fire,  are  now  less  na- 
merous ;  the  most  splendid  is  diat  of  die 
Assumption  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  in  which 
the  Russian  sovereigns  are  crowned,  and 
the  remains  of  the  Russian  patriarchs  de- 
posited. Here  is  an  immense  diandelierof 
massy  silver,  weighing  nearly  3000  lbs. 
The  tombs  of  the  czars  are  in  the  church 
of  St  Michael,  which,  like  thatofthe  Vir« 
gin,  is  situated  in  the  Kremlin. 

InltabitaiUs. — The  population  of  3^1os« 
cow,  in  summer,  does  not  much  exceed 
200,000 ;  but,  in  winter,  it  is  csiried  to 
nearly  800,000,  partly  by  the  resort  of  tn^^ 
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4ef*9  aMM  by  the  arriTal  fVom  the  eountry 
of  fiunUien  of  nnk,  with  a  countless  host  of 
MTvmnts;  for  Moscow,  not  Petersburg,  is 
the  gmt  resort  of  the  RossUn  nobUity, 
who  are  not  here  eclipsed  by  the  splendour 
of  the  court.    Every  thing  in  Moscow  is  in 
extremes ;  the  nobility  live  in  magnificence, 
while  the  populace  are  seen  shivering  with 
eoldy  and  eagerly  devouring  their  portions 
of  meagre  soup,  cooked  in  the  opeu  air;  even 
at  the  same  mansion,  one  part  of  the  do- 
mestics are  not  only  comfortably,  but  gau- 
dily dressed,    while  another  part  are  in 
nsi.    The  dwellings  throughout  the  dty 
«chibit  a  similar  contrast.    They  were  for- 
merly a  singular  mixture  of  msgnificent 
mansions  and  wretched  hovels;  and  this 
disorepancy,    though    materially    lessened 
dnee  the  rebuilding,  still  exists  m  a  greater 
degree  than  in  any  other  capital  in  Europe. 
MamMfictureM  and  Trade, — The  manu- 
factojrea  in   Moscow  and  its  environs  are 
▼ery  considerable.    They  consist  chiefly  of 
cotton,  silk,  linen,  paper,  leather,  and  su- 
gar ;  but  many  of  these  establishments  ha- 
ving been  set  on  foot,  not  by  partnerships, 
bat  by  individual  noblemen,  are  liable  to 
be  abandoned  by  the  caprice  of  the  founder 
or  his  SQcoessors.    In  regard  to  trade,  so 
bale  is  Russia  of  mercantile  towns,  that 
Moscow,  though  at  a  great  distance  from 
any  sea,  is  the  graml  entrepot  for  the  inte- 
rior  of  the  empire.    Goods  are  conveyed 
hither,  pardy  by  the  rivers,  but  more  by  land 
carrisge ;  for  die  latter,  the  depth  of  winter 
is  tbe  most  suitable  season.    Riga  and  St 
Petertborg  send  hither  the  goods  which  ar- 
rive by  the  Baltic;  while  Astracau  affords 
a  communication  with  the  Caspian,  and 
Odessa  with  the  Black  sea.     Furs  and  skins 
form  here  a  very  important  branch  of  com- 
meroe,  as  well  for  domestic  use,  as  for  ex- 
sort  to  remote  countries  in    Asia.    The 
Moskra  is  navigable  in  spring  for  barks;  in 
the  rest  of  the  year  for  rafts  only. 

Seminaries,  Public  Offices,  and  CoUeC" 
Imhw.— As  a  place  of  education,  Moscow  is 
of  little  repute;  it  has  a  medical  and  an 
agricultural  sodety,  but  few  schools  of  emi- 
nence. Of  the  public  libraries,  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  of  the  synod :  it  is  in 
die  Kierolin,  and  contains  some  Greek  ma- 
nuscripts brought  from  the  mpnasteries  of 
Mount  Athos.  The  university  of  Moscow 
k  said  to  cost  government  L.  fiO,0(»0  ster- 
ling i^year,  part  in  salaries  to  Uie  protes- 
ion,  part  in  the  support  of  the  students, 
who  sre  dothed,.  boarded,  and  educated,  at 
the  chargeof  the  crown.  This  expence,  how- 
ever^ varies  with  the  number  of  students,  who 
have  always  been  far  bebw  the  compliment 
(tfOO)  for  which  it  was  originally  planned. 
This  seuinsry  hss  a  good  museum  and  bo« 
tanical  garden,  in  a  remote  part  of  the  town. 


Moscow  possesses  several  scientlflc  eolleo« 
tions,  one  of  the  roost  interesting  of  whidi 
is  an  assemblage  of  Russian  antiquities,  uid 
productions  of  India  and  China,  made  by 
a  M.  de  Beauce,  and  known  by  his  name. 
The  medical  profession  is  here  filled  in  all 
its  departments  by  foreigners^  particularly 
French  and  Germans. 

The  public  functionaries  at  Moscow  are 
the  military  governor  and  vice-governor, 
a  dvil  ^vernor,  and  a  number  of  judgea 
who  sit  in  different  courts,  the  business  of 
which  is  conducted  much  more  by  written 
than  spoken  pleadings.  There  is  here  a  cri«' 
mlnal  court,  a  tribunal  of  commerce,  and 
several  dvil  coiirts ;  also  several  boards  for 
the  management  of  public  business.  The 
influence  of  the  dergy  is  great  here,  as  in 
the  rest  of  Russia.  The  number  of  ecde« 
siastics  of  all  ranks  in  Moscow  is  between 
3000  and  iOOO,  and  this  dty  is,  like  Pe« 
tersburg,  a  central  point  for  the  synod  or 
derical  administration  of  the  empire. 

The  climate  of  this  part  of  Russia  is  sub* 
ject  to  great  extremes,  the  thermometer  fre- 
quently falling  to  0^  of  Fahrenheit,  and  even 
lO'^  or  15°  below  it;  while  in  summer,  it 
rises  to  85'',  90'',  and  even  95°.  Yet  Mos- 
cow, considering  it^  size,  is  not  unhodthy  ; 
the  width  of  the  streets,  and  the  great  ex- 
tent of  open  space,  afford  a  firee  drculatlon 
to  the  air ;  besides,  the  ground  on  which  it 
stands  is  not  level,  but  consists  of  several 
eminences. 

History . — Moscow  is  not  of  great  anti- 

n,  having  been  founded  in  the  middle 
e  ]^h  century,  previous  to  whidi 
Kiev  or  Kiev  was  the  residence  of  the  so- 
vereigns of  Russia.  It  was  progressively 
enlar>;ed  in  the  ISth  and  14th  centuries; 
but  in  1389  it  was  taken,  after  a  short 
siege,  by  Tamerlane,  and  though  soon  eva- 
cuated, it  subsequently  fell  more  than  ones 
into  the  hands  of  the  Tartars.  The  Isst 
stuck  by  these  rude  invaders  took  place  in 
the  year  1571 ;  they  gave  over  the  city  to 
the  flames,  but  were  unable  to  force  the 
Kremlin,  to  which  the  csar  had  retired. 
Moecow  was  afterwards  rebuilt  with  aug- 
mented splendour,  and  remained  for  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half^  the  sole  capital  of  the  em- 
Eire.  Though  the  building  of  St  Peters- 
urg  dates  from  the  early  part  of  Uis 
18th  century,  Moscow  continued  the  fre-i 
quent  residence  of  the  court,  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  reign  of  Catherine  IL 
in  1760.  It  would  be  endless  to  notice 
the  fires  that  have  occurred  in  it;  for  no 
account  is  taken  of  tliese  devastations,  if 
they  do  not  consume  many  hundre«l  houses. 
Moscow  is,  in  a  direct  Une,  397  miles 
a.  £.  of  St  Petersburg,  and  1049  B.  by  N. 
of  Vienna.     Long.  S7.  S3.  E.  Lat.  55.  i*. 
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•Moscow,  a  flourishing  village,  reccfntly 
0ettl«d,  of  the  United  States,  in  Genesee 
county,  New  York,  4  miles  S.  W.  of  Gene- 
see.—AJso  a  township  of  Wayne  county, 
Ohio. 

MosB,  a  river  of  England^.  ;!^hich  runs 
through  the  counties  of  Leicester,  Derby, 
and  Stafibrd,  and  falls  into  the  Trent,  near 
CroxaU. 

,  MosE,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
about  30  miles  in  circumference.  Long. 
132.  «.  E.  Lat  6.  20.  S.' 

MosECHE,  a  province  of  Angoh,  in  AiH- 
ca,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Coanza. 

MosELLc,  a  depttftroent  in  the  north- 
east of  Fnuice,  including  part  of  Lor- 
raine, a|id  boanded  partly  by  the  southern 
frontier  of  the  Netherlands,  and  partly  by 
the  French  departments  of  the  Meurthe 
and  the  Meuse.  Its  surface  is  very  uneven, 
being  traverse  by  branches  of  the  great 
mountain  range  of  the  Vosges.  It  is  wa- 
tered by  the  Moselle,  the  Sarre,  the  Seille, 
theNied,  and  the  Orne.  It  has  in  several 
parts  extensive  tracks  of  marshy  ground. 
The  soil  is  in  some  parts  chalky ;  in  others 
atony.  The  quantity  of  corn  raised  is  not 
equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. The  lower  orders  live,  in  a  great 
measure,  on  barley  bread  and  potatoes. 
They  are  a  poor  ignorant  r^ce ;  for,  of  the 
whole  number  of  the  peasantry,  only  a  few 
thousands  can  read  or  write.  The  pastures 
are  in  general  poor;  and  the  breed  of  cattle 
small  and  stunted,  in  comparison  with  those 
of  the  level  country.  Flax,  hemp,  and 
rapeseed,  are  produced  in  considerable 
quantities;  and  to  the  cultivation  of  wine 
more  attention  is  given  than  might  be  ex- 
pected from  the  latitude  of  the  department : 
about  40,000  hhds.  are  made  annually. 
The  mineral  productions  are  iron  and  coal, 
the  quantity  of  coal  annually  obtained  is 
about  6000  tons;  of  iron  nearly  7000.  The 
superficial  extent  of  the  department  is  2600 
square  miles ;  the  population  is  340,000,  of 
whom  two-thirds  speak  German,  and  the 
rest  a  provincial  dialect  of  German  and 
French.  It  is  divided  into  four  arrondisse- 
menta,  viz.  Metz,  the  capital,  Brieg,  Thiou- 
ville,  and  Sarguemines. 
.  Moselle,  a  large  river  in  the  north  of 
Europe,  which  takes  its  rise  in  Mount  Fau- 
cilles,  in  the  French  department  of  the 
Vosges,  flows  northward  pastEpinal,  Metz, 
and  Thionvillc;  and  quitting  the  French 
territory,  forms  for  a  short  distance  the 
boundary  between  the  extreme  frontier  of 
I*russia  and  the  Netherlands,  traverses  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  and 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Coblentz.  It  be- 
comes navigable  at  Pont  a  Mouzon,  above 
Mjetz,  and  in  its  course  of  nearly  300  miles, 
receives  the  waters  of  the  Meurthe,  ■  the 


Seille,  the  Saar,  and  a  number  of  i 
rivers,  which  render  it  a  lar»e  stretni  ia  tbe 
lower  part  of  its  course.  Its  sitnation  be- 
tween Prance  and  Germany  has  often  wo- 
dered  its  banks  the  scene  ot  hoslfle  open- 
tions^ 

MosELWsis.    See  Coblenhu 

MosENi  A,  a  vill^;e  of  Khusistan,  in  Per* 
ria,  36  miles  S.  W.  of  Shuster. 

MosEKADA,  a  small  town  of  Anstrin 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Trcviso,  8  milci 
N.  i,,  of  that  town. 

MosRS,  Point,  a  head  or  cape  of  Imd 
on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  into  Boos- 
vista  bay,  on  the  east  coast  of  Newfoood- 
la^d  island.  It  is  to  the  southward  of  ibe 
rocks  called  Sweers,  and  6  miles  S.  W.  of 
Cape  Bonavista. 

MosHAK,  a  villege  of  Vemen,  in  Anbii, 
20  miles  N.  W.  of  Doran. 

MosiNA,  a  settlement  of  the  Csniocas, 
in  the  province  of  Cumana,  15  miles  S.W. 
of  Cumana. 

MosKiacTf,  a  small  town  of  the  scrntii- 
west  ^f  Germany,  in  Baden,  prindpslity  rf 
Furstenberg.  Here  the  French,  under  Mo- 
reau,  obtaineil  a  victory  over  the  Aostrimy 
in  the  beginning  of  the  campaign  of  1800* 
Population  1200.  22  miles  N.  of  Con- 
stance, and  56  S.  of  Stutgard. 

MosKiacHEN,  a  small  town  of  theAui- 
tri4n  states,  in  Styria,  10  miles  S.W.of 
Gratz. 

MosKousKAtA,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic  Ros- 
sia,  in  the  government  of  Caucasus,  104 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Ekaterinograd. 

MosKOE,  one  of  the  Lofioden  isles,  on 
the  coast  of  Norway,  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  the  Vestfiord.  On  its  cMSt 
is  the  well  known  whirlpool  called  tko 
Maelstroem,  or  Moskoestroem. 

MosoNGO,  a  province  of  Anziko,  in  Afii- 
ca,  in  the  interior  from  Congo. 

MoBQuiTo  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  esstostft 
of  the  island  of  St  Christopher. 

Mosquito  Cove,  a  bay  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Jamaica,  hoivi^'  7^ 
5.  W.  Lat.  18.  28.  N. 

Mosquito  Cove,  a  bay  ou  the  west  coo* 
of  the  island  of  Antigua.  Long.  61.  S& 
W.  Lat.  17.  12.  N. 

MosQu-iTO  Cove,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
West  Greenland.  Long.  52.  50.  W.  Lst, 
65.  N. 

Mosquito  CaEEK,  a  post  village  of  tht 
United  States,  in  Trumbull  county,  Ohio. 

Mosquito  Ixdiaks,  a  tribe  of  North 
Americans. 

Mosquito  Island,  one  of  the  snwllff 
Virgin  islands,  near  the  north  coast  of  Vir- 
gin Gorda. 

MoBQL'iTo  IsLAKi>B,  Small  islands  on  thf 
coast  of  Main.  Long.  «fi.  lU.  W.  Ltt 
43. 55.  N.  .  . 
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^  MoeQViTo  Ket,  a  small  island  in  the 
Spanish  Main.  Long.  8S.  25.  W,  Lat.  14^ 
S5.  N. 

Mosquito  Keys,  a  clnster  of  islets  and 
rodcs  in  the  Spanish  Main.  Long.  82.  45. 
W.  Lat.  12.  47.  N. 

MosQCTiTO  Point,  a  cape  at  the  entrance 
of  Port  Royal  harbonr,  Jamaica. 

MoaauiTo  Poikt>  a  cape  on  the  .coast  of 
Guiana,  at  the  month  of  Esseqoibo. 

MosQuiTos,  an  island  near  the  east  coast 
of  Florida,  just  without  the  Bahama  chan- 
neL 

MosQunros,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Cuba,  between  the  port  of  the 
fiavannah  and  the  bay  of  Mariel. 

MosauiTos,  a  point  of  the  coast,  in  the 
province  of  Darien,  in  South  America. 

M08QUIT09,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Nica* 
ngoa,  close  to  the  Mpe  of  Gracias  a  Bios. 

MosauiTos,  or  Mosquito  Bank,  a  elus* 
ter  of  small  islands,  near  the  coast  of  Hon« 
dftras,  which  gives  name  to  a  track  of  coun- 
try on  the  continent,  called  the  Mosquito 
shore.  Long.  82.  10.  W.  Lat.  14.  30.  N. 
.  Mosquito  Shose,  a  track  of  country 
which  lies  along  part  of  the  northern  and 
the  eastern  shore  of  Honduras,  and  has  been 
claimed  by  the  British.  The  English  held 
this  country  for  eighty  years,  and  abandon- 
ed it  in  1787  and  1788.  The  Spaniards 
call  it  a  part  of  Honduras,  which  it  really 
hy  and  claim  it  as  such.  It  is  an  unhealtliy, 
hot  country,  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  Mos« 
quito  Indians.  These  were  formerly  a  very 
powerful  and  numerous  race  of  people ;  but 
the  ravages  of  rum  and  the  small- pox  have 
diminisl^d  their  numbers  very  much. 
They  inhabit,  however,  nearly  the  whole 
coast  of  Honduras ;  and  their  most  nume« 
Toua  tribe  exists  near  the  Cape  Gracios  a 
Dios.  This  tribe  has,  however,  been  the 
aabject  of  many  inquiries  and  disputes,  as 
they  differ  in  their  persons  from  the  other 
natives,  and  it  is  confidently  said  by  many 
authors  that  they  are  the  descendants  of  the 
slaves  of  a  Guinea  ship,  which  was  wrecked 
wear  this  cape.  They  are  called  the  Sam- 
hoc  Mosquitoes. 

Moss,  a  small  town  of  ^he  south  of  Nor« 
way,  in  the  bishopric  of  Christiania,  on  a 
large  bay  which  forms  a  harbour  of  suffi- 
cient depth  to  allow  ships  of  considerable 
aixe  to  come  close  to  the  town.  It  has  3000 
inhabitants,  with  a  brisk  trade  chiefly  in 
the  export  of  deaL  There  are  about  thirty 
saw-miUs  at  the  mouth  of  a  neighbouring 
scream.  Here  is  also  a  large  iron  work 
and  a  cannon  foundry.  38  miles  S.  of 
Cbriatiaiiia,  and  17  N.  of  Frederickstadt. 

MossALSc,  or  MosALSK,  a  town  of  the 
oentral  part  of  European  Russia,  in  the  go^ 
▼emment  of  Kaluga,  containing  130<^  in« 
*   ~  56  miles  W.  of  Kaluga. 


MosSBL  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  territ6ry  of. 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  giving  name  to  « 
small  district  forming  part  of  Zwellendam, 
and  which,  though  luUy,  is  fertile.  There 
is  a  port,  with  a  magazine  of  corn,  capable 
of  containing  10,000  bushels.  Consider- 
able supplies  are  sent  to  Cape  Town.  Long. 
22.  18.  £.  Lat.  34.  10.  S. 

MosssQUEJOs,  a  people  and  country  of 
Zanguebar,  in  Eastern  Africa,  who  inha- 
bit the  banks  of  the  great  river  Qmh-i 
manci. 

MossiNOBN,  a  small  town  of  the  south-* 
west  of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  near  Tu- 
bingen, with  S600  inhabitants. 

MossuLA,  or  Massoula,  a  small  seaport 
of  Congo,  in  Africa.    Lat.  8.  10.  S. 

MossuMBo,  a  town  in  the  interior  c^ 
Congo,  SO  miles  S.  of  fiansa. 

Mostar,  a  considerable  inland  town  in. 
the  north-west  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bosnia,  the  chi^f  place  of  the  extensive  di»« 
trict  or  rather  province  of  Heraegovina.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Narenta,  or,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently called,  the  Marentovo,  over  which 
there  is  a  remarkable  ancient  bridge  erected 
by  the  Romans,  to  whom  likewise  is  attri- 
buted the  formation  of  the  small  harbour 
on  the  river.  The  town  contains  a  pd^m- 
lation  of  0000,  and  has  a  celebrated  manu* 
fdcture  of  arms;  also  a  brisk  traffic  in 
cattle,  corn,  and  wine,  brought  frcnn  a  con« 
siderable  distance  in  the  neighbourhood. 
§0  miles  N,  by  W.  of  Ragusa,  and  70  E.  of 
Spalatro.    Long.  16.  45.  £.  Lat.  44.  0.  N. 

MosTAZAL,  a  river  of  Chili,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Coquimbo,  which  enters  the  Li- 
mart. 

MosTotf,  a  township  of  England,  in  Lan- 
caster, 4  miles  N.  E.  from  Manchester. 
Population  614. 

MosTY,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Lithu- 
ania, in  the  government  of  Grodno,  6^ 
miles  VV.  of  Novogrodek. 

Mosul,  a  large  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey^ 
in  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad.  It  stands  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Tigris,  and  so  low,  Uiat 
the  river,  which  is  300  feet  wide,  and  flowa 
with  great  rapidity^  rises  often  to  the  level 
of  the  houses.  Its  principal  ornaments  are 
a  college,  the  tomb  of  sheik  Abdul  Kassin, 
and  the  remains  of  a  beautiful  mosque,  the 
minaret  of  which,  built  by  Noureddin,  sul- 
tan of  Damascus,  has  a  fine  appearance  from 
a  distance.  The  cofieehouses,  baths,  khans, 
and  bazars,  are  also  handsome  buildings. 
The  Kara  Serai,  or  black  palace,  being  now 
in  ruins,  the  paclia  resides  in  a  cluster  of 
insignificant  little  buildings.  The  castle,^ 
occupying  a  small  artificial  island  in  tha 
Tigris,  is  now  very  much  decayed.  Th» 
city  has  a  stone  wall  and  seven  gates,  but» 
like  evei7  other  in  the  Turkish  empire,  ia 
in  a  dedining  state.    The  wall  ia  ni;pt£ii 
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down  In  many  plAoet,  and  moit  of  the  good 
buildings  are  crumbling  into  mint.  The 
houses  are  built  partly  of  brick  and  partly 
cKf  stone ;  and  as  timber  is  scarce  and  dear, 
the  roofs,  and  even  the  ceilings  of  the  apart- 
ments are  vaulted.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
noiKture  of  Turks,  Curds,  Jews,  Arme- 
nians, Nestorians,  and  Arabs.  Although 
the  place  be  included  within  the  limits  of 
the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  it  forms  of  itself  an 
independent  government,  under  the  com- 
mand of  a  pacha  of  two  tails.  I^opulation 
35,000.  To  the  north,  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  river,  is  the  village  of  Nunia,  supposed 
to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh, 
Lst.S6.  31.N. 

MoszYN,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Poland,  on  the  river  Warthe,  9  miles 
8.  by  W.  of  Posen,  containing  700  inhabit- 
ants. 

MoTALA,  a  river  of  the  central  part  of 
Sweden,  which  flows  out  of  the  Lake  Wet- 
ter, takes  a  very  winding  course  through 
East  Gothland,  and  joins  a  bay  or  deep 
creek  of  the  Baltic  at  Nortkioping. 

MoTAPA,  commonly  called  Monopo- 
TAPA,  though  Mono  is  here  only  a  general 
name  for  kingdom,  a  country  of  Enstern 
AtHca,  called  also  Benomotapa  and  Moca- 
ranga.  Its  limits,  as  laid  down  in  our 
maps,  are  very  extensive,  including  all  the 
country  in  the  interior  iVom  Mosambique, 
and  extending  southward  almost  to  the 
Capeof  Good  Hope.  This  territory,  how- 
ever, is  divided  into  a  great  number  of  in- 
dependent states,  among  which  that  of  the 
Quiteve,  or  Sovereign  of  Motapa,  ranks 
only  as  the  most  powerful.  It  includes  a 
great  part  of  the  territory  to  the  south  of 
the  Zambeze,  and  round  the  head  of  the 
river  of  Sofala.  In  the  interior  it  has 
Chioova^  Manica,  and  Chicanga.  The 
great  rivers  with  which  it  is  watered,  pro- 
duce extensive  fertility,  though  a  great  part 
of  the  country  is  uncultivated,  and  covered 
with  forests  ;  which,  however,  contain  large 
herds  of  elephants,  whose  teeth  afford  an 
important  article  of  commerce.  Although 
the  inhabitants  live  so  far  to  the  south  of 
the  line,  they  are  entirely  black,  with 
woolly  hair,  and  all  the  characteristics  of 
the  African  neero.  In  other  respects,  they 
are  well  shaped,  robust,  and  healthy.  In 
many  of  their  customs  they  resemble  the 
Abyssinians,  particularly  in  their  mode  of 
hunting,  and  of  dressing  their  hair.  They 
wear,  like  them,  a  singular  species  of  horn 
over  the  head ;  and  a  prince  who  is  in  any 
respect  mutilated,  is  excluded  from  Uie 
crown.  As  usual  in  barbarous  nations, 
vives  are  purchased,  and  those  belonging  to 
the  emperor  are  said  to  be  particularly  nu- 
merous, amounting  to  several  thousands, 
and  serving  aa  a  specie*  of  bodyguard.  The 
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capital  is  Zimbaoa,  situated  near  the  hod 
of  the  river  of  So&la.  The  PortugiMi 
have  made  repeated  attempts  io  penetiata 
through  this  country,  less  with  4i  view  to 
anv  object  contained  in  itself,  thsn  to  die 
gold  mines  which  lie  in  the  interior  dii* 
tricts.  In  the  16th  century,  Nunes  Bsr- 
reto  undertook  a  grand  expedition,  whea 
the  Quiteve,  finding  himself  unable  to  re- 
sist him  in  the  open  field,  abandoned  hit 
capital,  and  merely  carried  on  a  hansBsg 
warfare  against  the  Portuguese.  Baneto 
penetrated  to  the  gold  mines,  though  ha 
was  unable  to  form  any  establishneBt 
there ;  and  a  treaty  was  ac  last  condudsd 
with  the  Quiteve,  who  agreed,  in  constders- 
tion  of  a  tribute  of  two  hundred  pieets  of 
doth,  to  allow  the  Portuguese  free  pasHgs 
through  his  dominions.  They  have  loag, 
however,  been  obliged  to  content  them- 
selves with  maintainiuff  a  chain  of  posts  oo 
the  Zambese,  by  which  they  oommunicsls 
with  the  districts  in  which  the  mines  sie 
situaUxl. 

MoTATAK,  a  large  river  of  the  Car8CCB^ 
in  the  province  of  Venexuela,  which  riiei 
from  the  mountains  of  Merida,  and  entcrt 
the  Lake  Maracaibo  by  the  east  side,  ia 
Lat.  9.  45.  N. 

MoTcoMBB,  a  hamlet  and  parish  of  Eag* 
land,  in  Dorsetshire,  1 }  mile  from  Shafts* 
bury.    Population  999. 

MoTHE,  a  large  village  in  the  etst  of 
France,  department  of  the  Doubs,  nesr  the 
source  of  the  river  of  that  name.  It  coo* 
tains,  induding  its  pariah,  a  population  of 
2300. 

MoTHE,  La,  or  La  Mottb,  asmalltova 
in  the  north-east  of  France,  department  of 
the  Vosges.  It  was  oonsidtfed  impRg* 
nable,  but  was  taken  by  tlie  French  in  1645, 
when  it  was  completely  raxed,  and  the  in-  J 
habitanu  removed  to  Bourmont,  a  snuJl 
town  three  miles  to  the  north-east.  It  b 
now  a  mere  village.  It  waa  in  a  siege  of 
this  place  in  1634,  that  the  French  first  mod 
bombs. 

MoTHE-MoKTXBVAL,  a  Small  town  is 
the  south  of  France,  department  of  the  Dor^ 
dogne,  on  the  river  Dordogne.  Population 
SOOO.    22  miles  W.  of  Bergerac 

MoTHB  St  Hexatb,  a  small  town  intho 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  T«o 
Sevres,  situated  on  the  Sevre  Niortaisb  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  cotton  stuA  snd 
leather,  and  a  brisk  traffic  in  the  com,  catde, 
and  horses  of  the  neighbourhood, 
tion  S600.  18  miles  £•  of  Niort» 
S.W.  of  Poitiers. 

MoTHEB  AND  Daughtbbs,  UiTce  re- 
markable hills,  on  the  coast  of  New  Britsia, 
in  the  Pacific  ooean,  situated  to  the  west  of 
Cape  Palliser.  ^ 

MoTH«a  KiLL|  a  river  of  the  stats  d 
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Dekwsre^  which  rnns  into  the  Delaware 
bay.  Long.  76.  30.  W.  Lat.  39.  5.  N. 

Moth  ONE.    See  Modon, 

MoTHVEY,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Caer- 
laarthenshire,  near  the  town  of  Caennar- 
thcn-     Population  1085. 

MoTi,  a  village  of  Seistan,  in  Persia,  60 
miles  N,  of  Zareng. 

MoTTEPS,  a  well  huilt  village  in  the 
north-west  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of 
Nenfdiatel,  and  district  of  Val  de  Travers. 
It  haa  only  600  inhabitants,  bnt  fs  re- 
lAarkable  as  having  been  (from  1762  to 
1765)  tlic  residence  of  Rousseau,  who  re- 
tired thither  on  an  order  being  issued  for 
his  arrest  by  the  parliament  of  Paris,  after 
the  publication  of  his  Emile.  16  miles 
B.W.  ot  Neufchatel. 

MoTiKLEt,  a  small  bay  of  Asiatic  Rua- 
na,  on  the  sea  of  Okhotsk,  situated  about 
40  miles  to  the  north  of  that  town. 

MoTtit,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
seas^  of  a  triangular  form,  about  S4  miles 
8.  from  Ternate.  Long.  127.  19.  E.  Lat. 
Oi ««.  N. 

MoTOBAE,  a  small  river  of  New  Gra- 
nada, in  South  America,  which  runs  north- 
north-west,  and  enters  Maracaibo. 

MoTOLA,  a  small  town  of  Congn,  in 
Africa. 

MoTooTABOo,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
idands,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Tongataboo. 

MoTBXco,  a  small  seaport  town  in  the 
nt»tfa  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guipuz- 
coa,  on  the  bay  of  Biscay.  18  miles  \v .  of 
8t  Sebastian. 

MoTRiL,  a  small  town  of  the  south  of 

3 Bin,  in  Granada,  with  a  harbour  on  the 
editerranean,  4  miles  east  of  Malaga.  It 
has  4500  inhabitants,  who  trade  in  wine, 
lihen,  and  chesnuts.  The  environs  pro- 
duce sugar ;  but  the  cultivation,  which  has 
been  carried  on  from  a  very  ancient  date,  is 
now  much  limited. 

MoTTA,  a  Small  town  in  the  east  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  province  of  Treviso,  on  the  Li- 
tcnxa,  at  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Mott^^ano.  It  is  remarkable  for  little 
except  its  dye-works  and  manufactures  of 
hats.    83  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Treviso. 

MoTTA,  a  small  town  in  the  west  of  Aus- 
tzian  Italy,  about  3  miles  S.  of  Lodi. 

'MoTTE  Ifli.E,  a  sknall  island  in  Lake 
diamplainy  at  the  entrance  of  Richlieu 
riVer,  near  the  tongue  of  land  which  forms 
Miasiqui  bay  to  the  eastward.  It  is  about 
e^ht  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth, 
am  is  distant  2  miles  west  of  Noi^th  Hero 
idand.  It  constitutes  a  township  of  its  own 
name  in  Franklin  county,  Vermont,  and 
cdtitains  47  inhabitantr. 

MoTTE,  St  J  KAN  DB  1.A,  a  Small  town 
in  the  central  part  of  France,  department 
of  the  Sartbe,  with  leoo  inhabitatits. 

TOL.  IV.  PABf  I. 


MoTTE  Ca  NIL  LAC,  a  smsll  town  in  the 
cast  of  France,  department  of  the  Upper 
Loire,  on  the  Allier,  with  2000  inhabitants. 
3  miles  N.  E.  of  Brioude. 

Motte-Chalek^on,  a  small  town  in 
the  south-east  of  France,  department  of  the 
Drome.  Population  1^00.  80  miles  S.  of 
Die. 

Motte-Fenelon,  a  village  in  the  south 
of  France,  department  of  the  Lot,  arron* 
dissement  of  Gonrdon,  on  the  river  Fe- 
nolle.  Jt  was  the  birthplace  of  the  oele- 
hmted  author  of  Telemaque.  Population 
800. 

Mot  TEG  a  NO,  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
Austrian  Italy,  in  the  Trevisan.  It  runs 
into  the  Livenza  at  Motta. 

MovTE  Landeron,  a  small  town  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  department  of  the- 
Gironde,  containing,  with  its  parish,  a  po- 
pulation of  9300.  6  miles  S.  E.  of  La  Re- 
oUe,  and  32  S.  £.  of  Bourdeaux. 

MoTTEN,  a  large  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse  Ca88el,on  the  road  from 
Fulda  to  Wurzburg. 

MoTTEB,  a  river  in  the  north-east  of 
Fraiice,  in  Lower  Alsace,  which  rises  among 
the  Vosges  mountains,  and  fidls  into  the 
Rhine  at  Dnizenheim.  It  is  navigable  for 
boats  as  far  as  Biscbweiler. 

MoTTEs  NoiRES,  s  promontory  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  Frdnce,  department  of 
the  Pas  de  Calais,  between  Calais  and  Bou- 
logne, 18  miles  fVom  the  former.- 

MoTTLAu,  a  small  river  of  West  Prussia, 
which  flows  through  the  town  of  Dantzic, 
and  falls  into  the  Rodanne,  near  its  jutic- 
tion  with  the  Vistula.'  It  is  navigable  only 
nfear  its  mouth. 

Mottling,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Illyria,  in  Carniola,  near  the  river  Culpa, 
and  13  miles  S.  B.  of  NeustadtL 

MoTTOLA,  a  small  town  of  Italy^  in  the 
south-east  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples^ 
in  the  Terra  di  Otranto.    It  is  the  see  of  a  - 
bishop.     15  miles  N.  W.  of  Taranto,  and 
60  W.  N.  W.  of  Lecce. 

MoTTRAM,  a  parish  of  Engla^nd,  in 
Chester,  7  miles  N*  E.  by  E.  from  Stock- 
port.    Population  1446. 

MoTUARA,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  - 
between  the  islands  of  New  Zealand,  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  sound.     Here  was  a  for- 
tified village.     Long.  184.  50.  W.    Lat.  41. 
4.-8. 

MoucHAMPS,  a  small  town  in  the  west 
of  France,  department  of  La  Vendee.  Po- 
piilation  1750.  ,  24  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Fon- 
tenay  le  Comte. 

MouDON,  or  MitnEN,atown  in  the  west 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  on 
the  small  river  Broye.  It  is  situated  in  an 
unpleasant  and  inconvenient  spot.  Part  of 
it  is  level;  but  the  rest  stands  on  the  de- 
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dfl^  of  a  tteep  hill,  from  which  a  rimfec 
deteradsy  rnni  through  the  lower  town 
under  aidies*  and  flowi  with  great  rapidity 
into  the  Broye.  The  town  contains  SiOO 
inhahitantBy  and  ii  of  great  antiquity,  being 
mentioDed  by  Antonine  in  his  itinenuyy 
under  the  name  of  MoUdunum,  It  is 
thonght  to  have  been  one  of  the  towns 
wfai<»  the  Helyetii  bamed  in  the  time  of 
Cssar.    13  miks  N.  N.  £.  of  Lausanne. 

MouBET,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
FrsDce,  department  of  the  Indre,  arron- 
diaaement  of  Le  Blanc,  with  1000  iah»- 
bitantat 

MouiLLAOEy  a  small  river  of  the  island 
of  Guadaloupe,  on  the  north-west  coast. 

MouiLLsaoN,  a  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  department  of  La  Vendee.  Popu- 
lation ISOO.    17  milea  N.  of  Fontenay. 

Hoc JOHU.a,a  town  of  Hindoatan>province 
of  Ajmeer.  It  is  situated  in  the  desert  of 
Bicaneer,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by 
auid,  which  frequently  has  the  appearance 
of  a  fine  lake  of  water,  on  which  the  slirubs 
and  tufts  of  grass  are  reflected  as  in  a  mir- 
ror. This  illusion  is  called  by  the  Persians 
Sirrab,  and  by  the  French  Mirage,  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  high  wall  and 
toweriy  and  contains  some  handsome 
mosques  and  tomba ;  but  what  is  of  much 
more  oonaeouence,  it  has  several  good  wells 
and  reiervours  of  rain  wateh  It  belongs  to 
a  Mahometan  chief  named  Bahawul  Khan, 
whose  capital,  Bahawulpore,  is  situated  on 
the  bank  of  the  Gharra,  or  Hyphasis  river, 
and  who  is  tributary  to  the  king  of  A%han- 
iatan.  The  inhabitanU  are  both  Hindooa 
and  Mahometans;  but  the  former  asalmi- 
late  much  more  in  dress  and  appearance 
with  the  latter,  than  in  other  parts  of  Hin- 
dostan.  This  place  was  visited  by  the 
honourable  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  in 
1808,  on  his  embassy  to  Cabul,  who  waa 
hospitably  entertained  there.  Long.  72. 20. 
^  Lat.  9S.  57.  N. 

MouL,  Thb,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the 
cast  coast  of  the  island  of  Shetland.  Long. 
I.IO.W.  Lat.60.94.N. 

MouL  Hbad,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on  the 
north  coaat  of  the  island  of  Papa  Westra. 
Long.  8.  45.  W.  Lat  59.  IS.  N. 

Moot  Hbad,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of 
tiie  iaUnd  of  Pbmona.  Long.  S.  Si.  W. 
Lat.  58. 59.  N. 

MouLAHA,  a  village  of  Egypt,  9  miks 
8.  of  Miniet. 

MooLB,  a  rfver  of  England,  in  Devon* 
•hire,  which  Ma  into  i&  Towridge  near 
tile  Severn. 

MouLB,  alaiysbayorporton  the  norths 
isat  ooasl  of  the  island  of  Goadaloupe. 

Moounaaa,  a  town  in  the  wcstof  rianoe, 
4mrtmiUQf  thoChaiente,  anoa  ~ 
mXknm.  with  800  iahahitanti. 


MouuBBBS,  a  large  village  in  the  ndh 
of  France,  department  of  the  Tkudogat, 
arrondissement  of  Sarlat,  with  1300  iuis- 
bitanta. 

MouLiK,  a  Hig^bland  parish  of  Soodaud, 
in  Perthshire,  7  miles  in  length,  and 
from  i  to  6  in  breadth.    Population  1869. 

MoDLiNs,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  AUier,  pleasantly  sitotted 
m  an  eztei)sive  and  fertile  plain  on  tlie 
right  bank  of  the  Allier.  On  approechiiig 
it  by  the  great  road  from  the  south,  the  tn- 
veller  is  much  struck  with  the  beauty  of  id 
situation,  the  road  running  in  a  straight 
line  for  more  than  three  miles  from  the 
town,  and  being  terminated  by  a  handaooie 
bridge  of  IS  arches  over  the  Allier.  On 
passing  this  bridge,  the  first  object  that 
presents  itself  is  a  fine  quay  along  the  left 
bank.  Moulius,  though  not  a  large  plaee,  ia 
divided  into  four  parts,  the  Old  and  Nev 
Town,  and  the  two  suburbs.  The  streetaaie 
tolerably  broad  and  well  paved ;  they  haw 
several  public  fountains,  but  the  houses  are 
built  of  brick,  and  are  far  from  elegant ;  their 
fronts  are  in  a  strange  and  ramervulf^ 
taste,  dark  coloured  bricks  being  intenniud 
with  red.  The  public  edifices  present 
nothing  remarkable,  except  the  cavalrvba^ 
racks,  which  are  well  btiilt.  In  the  cauidi 
of  the  convent  of  the  Visitation  is  a  maoio- 
leum  of  the  celebrated  duke  of  Mootoi^' 
rencv.  Moulina  oontaina  public  baths,  t 
small  theatre,  a  public  library,  and  sevoil 
promenades.  Of  the  laat,  the  best  is  the 
one  called  the  Cours  de  Berry t  which  msi 
along  the  side  of  the  river.  The  Diaon- 
facture  of  hardware,  in  particular  of  sdsasn^ 
forms  one  of  the  chief  occupations  of  die  ia- 
habitants.  Though  situated  on  a  naWgable 
river,  communicating  with  the  Loire,  the 
trade  of  Moulina  is  insignificant.  Pion- 
sions  are  as  cheap  here  as  in  any  part  sf 
France.  The  population  of  the  town  is 
about  14,000.  It  waa  the  birthplace  ot 
two  generals  wdl  known  in  the  bcgiDniac 
of  the  18th  century,  msrshal  Villars  sod 
the  duke  of  Berwidc.  loo  miles  N.  W.  d 
Lyons,  and  S95  S.  S.  E.  of  Paris.  Loqg-3. 
80.  5.  £.  Lat.  46.  Si.  4.  N. 

MouLiNs,  a  large  village  in  the  north  d 
France,  department  of  the  Seine  and  Oise. 
It  has  manu&ctures  of  copper. 

MoULINS  EN  GlLBBBT,  S  Smsll  tOVn  IB 

the  central  part  of  France,  department  of 
the  Nievre,  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a 
hill,  and  containing,  with  its  parish,  a.po* 
pnlation  of  8600.  It  has  manufactures  of 
IiBen,aenK,  and  other  coarse stnfi.  7bu1« 
&  W.  of  Chatean  Chinon,  and  87  £.  of  N^ . 


Mouuirs  LA  MAacHB,  a  town,  or  rather 
vilhgc^iBtheMrthoff^tiBoe,  departmeni 
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titbeOme,  with  900inhtbitailti,  Here  i« 
a  large  manafactafe  of  needles.  9  milei 
&  ^.  of  L'Aigle,  tnd  18  N.  £.  of  AIen9on. 
MoutoNOB  IsLAKOS,  a  cluster  of  smaO 
kUnds  in  the  Indian  sea,  near  the  eastern 
torn  of  Afiriea.    Lat.  10. 45.  S. 

MooLSBY,  East^  a  hamlet  of  England,  In 
Sorr/,  1  mile  from  Kingston.  Populatioa 
609. 

AfotrLTOH,  a  parish  of  Bn^^land,  in  Lin- 
eolnsfaire,  4  miles  W.  from  Holbeach.  Po-* 
poktton  1«73. 

MooLTON,  a  parish  of  England,  in  North- 
smpumshire,  4^  miles  N.  N.  £.  from  North* 
ampum.    PopnUtion  928. 

MouLTONBoaoooH,  a  township  of  the 
Unitnd  States,  in  Strafford.  ^ 

MouNBSSNEss^  a  cape  on  the  sonth-east 
Mart  of  the  island  of  Unst,  one  of  the  SheN 
land  islands.  Long.  1.  9.  W.  Lat.  61.  3.  N. 
MouNGWAH,  a  town  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire pro?ince  of  Ava.   It  is  sitnated  a  short 
distanee  from  the  western  bank  of  the  Irra- 
wiiddy  river,  and  has  a  road  which  leads  to 
^     Arracan.    Long.  94. 80.  £.   Lat.90.S8.N. 
MooNT  BsTHBt,  Ufpek  and  Lowe  a, 
.     two  townships   of  the  United  States,  in 
i     Northampton  county,  Pennsylvania.  Popu<* 
;     iation  1393  and  1359. 
'        MooKT  Cabmel,  a  township  of  the  Uni* 
led  States,  on  the  Wabash,  84  miles  below 
Vioeennes. 

MooNT  OF  Cocos,  an*i8land  in  the  Sonth 
Padfle  ocean,  diseovered  by  Le  Maire  and 
Schoaten,  in  the  year  1616.  It  is  represent* 
^  as  a  high  mountain  frdl  of  trees,  of  which 
the  greater  part  appeared  to  be  cocoa-nnt 
tieet.  The  inhabitants  are  handsome, 
•teat,  and  well  proportioned ;  their  hair  of 
Hfioos  colours,  and  worn  in  different  forms. 
Thenav^ors  obtained  cocoa-nuts,  bana-  , 
>M»  yams,  some  small  hogs,  and  fresh  water. 
The  natires  call  it  Kooiahee.  Long.  177. 
£•  Lat  16.  S. 

Mount  Desert,  an  island  and  town- 
diip  of  the  United  States,  on  the  coast  of 
Maine,  in  Hancock  county.  It  is  15  miles 
l<>ng  and  18  broad,  and  is  sitnated  between 
ranchman's  and  Bluehill  bays. 

MocTKT  DiLLY,  s  hill  on  the  Malabar 
coast  of  Hindostan.  It  is  separated  from 
the  Continent  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
tuA  fbrros  a  remarkable  promontory,  useM 
to  nav^ators.  The  natives  call  it  Yeshy 
Malty.     Long.  75. 80.  E.    Lat.  18.  1.  N. 

MoowT  Fbltx,  a  lofty  cape  on  the  north* 
«it  eoBst  of  AfHca,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
And)iangQl£  40  mUes  W.  N.  W.  of  Cape 
Oaardalbi. 

Mount  Hollet,  a  town  of  the  United 

tetes,  and  capital  of  BarUngton  county, 

New  Jersey,  near  Ancocus  creek.    It  is  a 

I    tonrishhig  town,  and  contains   a   oourt" 

;    house,  a  jail,  a  market^oute,  a  bank«  two 


hoosei  &t  pdbSc  wonhfpy  on^  fhr  HftsHf^ 
palians,  and  one  for  Friends;  taluabfe 
mills,  and  upwards  of  80adwelling-hon8ef« 

Mount  Hope  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  north-^east  part  of  Narragan« 
set  bay,  extending  up  between  Titenon 
and  Bristol,  and  a  short  distance  hito  Mas* 
sachusetts.  Taunton  river  ^ws  into  the 
north-east  part  of  it* 

Mount  Joy,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania* 
Population  1551.  Also  a  township  in  Adama 
county,  Pennsylvania.    Population  636. 

Mount  Majob,  a  mountain  of  the  Uni« 
ted  States.  New  Hampshire,  near  the  soudl 
end  of  Lake  Whinipiseogee.  Long.  7 1. 80« 
W.  Ut.  43.83.  N.  ** 

Mount  Moaais,  a  township  of  the  VnU 
ted  States,  in  Genesee  county.  New  Yorkj 
•ituated  on  the  Genesee,  14  miles  abovt 
Rochester. 

Mount  Pleasant,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  West  Chester  county; 
New  York,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson* . 
Population  31 19.  8d,  A  township  of  Wayne 
county,  Pennsylvania.  Population  588.  Sd^ 
Of  Adams  county^  Pennsylvania.  Populf* 
tion  1105.  4th,  Of  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  5th,  Of  Cumberland  county, 
Pennsylvania.  6th,  Of  JeiFerson  county, 
Ohio.  It  is  also  the  name  of  several  othef 
inconsiderable  townships  and  villages^ 

Mount  St  Beknaru.    See  Bernard^  St* 

Mounts  Bay,  an  extensive  bay  in  the 
Knglish  channel,  near  Penzance,  ComwalL 
It  is  named  from  the  island  of  St  Michaer* 
Mount,  nearly  opposite  Maraxion*  On  the 
top  of  the  mount  is  a  church,  used  ocea* 
sionally  fbr  divine  service;  and  at  thebot'^ 
torn  are  docks  for  repairing  small  ships^ 
At  low  water  there  is  a  dry  passage  to  it 
from  the  main  land.  The  variety  of  mer« 
chant  vessels,  ships  of  war,  &c.  generally 
lying  here,  affords  a  very  interesting  scene. 
The  road  from  Penzance  to  Morazion  is  ove^ 
the  sands  along  this  bay* 

Mount  SoRaaix,  a  market  town  of  £ng« 
land,  in  the  county  of  Leicester,  situated 
on  a  steep  craggy  hill,  which  rises  from  the 
river  Soare,  and  gives  name  to  the  towti, 
according  to  Camden,  Mottnt»Soare*hilL 
It  was  fprmerly  noted  Ibr  its  castle,  which 
belonged  to  the  earls  of  Leicester,  but  in 
1817,  was  besieged  and  demolished  by  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood.  Here 
were  formerly  two  chapels,  but  at  present 
there  is  but  one.  Near  the  town  is  dug  a 
stone  of  remarkable  hardness^  with  which 
the  streets  are  paved,  and  many  of  the 
houses  built  Excellent  limestone  is  also 
found  at  the  same  place,  and  is  exported  ibf 
making  water  cement.  The  Carlisle  and 
other  coaches  pass  through  the  town  daily« 
Popuhuion  1608.    Maikci  on  Uoiidar.   f 
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milei  N.  of  Leiceater,  and  108  N.  W.  of 
London.    Long.  1.  9.  W.  Lat.  52. 8.  N. 

Mount  Tirzah,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Person  county.  North 
Carolina. 

Mount  Tom,  a  mountain  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  on  the  west  hank 
of  the  Connecticut,in  Northampton,  2  miles 
east  of  the  court-house.  I  ts  elevation  above 
the  river  is  ahout  1200  feet 

Mount  Vernon,  a  township  of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  in  Kenneheck  county,  Maine. 
Population  1098.  2d,  A  township  of  Hills- 
borough county.  New  Hampshire.  Popu- 
lation 762. 

Mount  Vernon,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Knox,  county,  Ohio, 
on  Owl  creek.  It  is  a  flourishing  town, 
and  contains  a  court-house,  jail,  Sec  Po- 
pulation of  the  township  1098. — It  is  also 
the  name  of  several  post  villages. 

Mount  Washington,  a  township  of  the 
United  Steles,  in  Berkshire  county,  Massa- 
chusetts.    Population  474. 

Mountain  del  Bochon,  a  conspicuous 
promontory  on  the  coast  of  New  Califor- 
nia, or  New  Albion,  which  forms  the  south 
point  of  the  bay  of  IjOs  £stero6.  Long. 
230.  28.  E.  Lat.  35.  21.  N. 

MouR,  a  town  of  Nubia,  so  called  from  a 
■pring  of  hitter  water.  180  miles  W.  of 
Syene. 

MouRA,  an  old  town  in  the  south-east  of 
iPbrtugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  near 
the  Guadiana.  It  has  a  strong  castle,  and 
fhout  4000  inhabitents.  Its  public  build- 
ings are  two  perish  churches,  several  con- 
vents, and  an  hospital.  37  miles  S.  S.E. 
of  Evora,  and  98  E.  S.  E.  of  Lisbon.  Long. 
7.  21.  W.  Lat.  38.  7.  N. 

MouRAO,  a  fortified  town  in  the  south  of 
Portugal,  situated  in  the  province  of  Alen- 
tejo, near  the  Guadiana,  but  18  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Moura.  It  stands  on  a  hill,  in 
a  nigged  but  fertile  district,  and  contains 
5K00  inhabitants.  96  miles  E.  by  S.  of 
Lisbon,  and  3^  E.  of  Evora.  Long.  7.  8. 
W.  Lat.  38.  20.  N. 

Moure E,  a  town  on  the  Gold  coast  of 
Africa,  where  the  Dutch  have  a  fort  called 
Nassau.  5  miles  N.E.  of  Cape  Coast 
Castle. 

MouRi,  a  village  of  Footo,  in  Western 
Africa.    Long.  11.5.  W.  Lat.  10.  43.  N. 

Mourn E,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  rises 
fVom  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  and  runs  in- 
to the  Foyle,  at  Lifibrd. 

MouRON,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  department  of  the  Seine  and 
Mame.  Population  1400.  3  miles  W.  of 
Coulomiers. 

MouRZOuK,  a  city  of  Africa,  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Fezzan.  It  is  one  of  the  great- 
^t  aetts  of  the  inlaad  commerce  of  this  con-< 


tinent,  and  the  rendecvous  of  most  of  tte 
intercourse  which  takes  place  between  in 
northern  and  eastern  regions.  All  this  trade 
is  carried  on  by  caravans,  the  freqveRt  ar- 
rival of  which  between  October  and  Fcbni- 
ary,  render  Moarzouk  then  a  scene  of  per- 
petual bustle.  It  keeps  up  the  eoromom- 
cation  of  Egypt  and  Tripoli  on  the  oat 
hand,  with  the  great  southern  empires  ol 
Bornou  and  Caasina  on  the  other.  Fnmi 
eadi  of  these  countries,  when  nothing  oe- 
curs  to  prevent  it,  there  arrives  an  annoil 
caravan.  That  of  Cassina  is  aoeompamed 
by  a  number  of  merchants,  who  penet^iti 
across  the  Niger,  and  proceed  even  to 
Ashantee.  The  arrival  of  a  caravan  pro- 
duces a  species  of  jubilee  at  Mounonk 
The  sultan  receives  it  in  a '  chair  of  state, 
without  the  walls ;  and  each  traveller,  in 
passing,  is  admitted  to  kiss  his  hao^ 
Mourzouk  is  surrounded  with  a  h%h  wsll, 
constructed  less  for  purposes  of  defence,  thai 
for  levying  duties  upon  all  coramoditiei 
which  enter  the  city ;  these  duties  formiiigt 
large  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  soverdga. 
It  appears  to  have  been  anciently  built  of 
stone,  and  still  retains  the  appellation  of  s 
Christian  town.  It  presents  to  the  eye  t 
strange  and  grotesque  medley  of  the  vnt 
ruins  of  ancient  buildings,  with  the  humble 
cottages  of  earth  and  sand  which  form  die 
dwellings  of  its  present  Arab  inhabituiti. 
A  small  river  passes  its  walls,  and  it  is  wdl 
supplied  with  water  from  numerous  springR 
Long.  15.  35.  E.  Lat.  S7.  98.  N. 

MousA,  one  of  the  smaller  Shetland  udtt 
Long.  1.  SO.  W.  Lat.  «0.  24.  N. 

MousAC,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 

France,  department  of  the  Upper  Garonne^ 

near  Castel  Sarrazin,  with  1000  inhabitanlR 

MousAR,  a  village  of  Lariatan,  in  Peisii, 

48milc8N.W.  of  Lar. 

Mouse  Harbour,  a  harhour  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  John,  in  the  golf 
of  St  Lawrence. 

Moiisu,  a  small  pachalic  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, containing  several  fertile  distridk 
Most  of  the  villages  are  inhabited  by  Anne- 
nian  Christians,  subject  in  spiritual  aiEiin 
to  tlie  patriarcli  of  Erzerum.  The  town  of 
Moush  is  rather  a  collection  of  fine  villagpi 
than  a  town.  A  small  river  of  the  aaiie 
name  runs  through  it,  the  banks  of  which 
are  very  beauUail.  84  miles  S.S.  £.  of  fir- 
zerum. 

Mouss,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Li- 
narkshire,  which,  after  a  circuitous  coune, 
falls  into  the  Clyde  at  Lanark  bridge. 

MoussYRE,  a  small  island,  one  of  the  ar- 
chipelago of  the  Kuriles,  about  2  uiiki 
long,  and  I4  broad.  It  is  destitute  of  «z* 
ter,  and  uninhabited ;  but  the  Russians  re* 
sort  thither  every  year,  to  catch  tea  binlt 
and  aquatic  animals 
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MoufTVR,  a  hrge  Tillage  in  the  west  of 
Fnoce,  department  of  La  Vienne^  with 
llOOmbabttanta. 

MootuK,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Maine,  which  flows  into  the  Atlantic  on 
the  east  side  of  WeUs. 

MouswALD,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Dumftiesshire,  between  4  and  6  miles  in 
length,  and  8  in  breadth.    Poj^ulation  769. 

MouTAHORAy  a  small  lofty  island  in  the 
Piuifie  oeean,  near  the  east  coast  of  New 
Zea&nd.    Long.  193.  7.  W.  Lat37.59.N. 

Moot  HI,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
Fnuice,' department  of  the  Doubs.  Popu« 
lation  1000.     13  miles  S.  ^V.  of  Pontarlier. 

MooTiaas,  or  Moustiers,  a  small  town 
ia  the  sonth-eaat  of  France,  department  of 
the  Lower  Alps,  with  1900  inhabitants. 
Hoe  are  some  manufactures  of  earthen- 
ware.   15  miles  S.  of  Digne. 

MouTiBRS,  a  large  village  in  the  west  of 
Fnooe*  department  of  the  Two  Sevres. 
PopoUtion  1000. 

MuuTiBRs  LES  Taois,  a  small  town  in 
the  west  of  France,  department  of  La  Vi- 
cone.    Population  1300. 

MooTiKas  EN  Tarantaisb,  a  town  of 
the  Sardinian  states,  in  Savoy,  the  chief 
vlaoe  of  the  couiitv  or  district  of  Tarantaise. 
It  is  situated  on  tne  Isere,  where  it  is  join- 
sJ  by  the  small  river  Doiron  ;  and  though 
not  fortified,  the  approaches  to  it  are  ex- 
tremdy  difficult,  the  road  passing  through 
nsrrow  defiles  on  the  sides  of  torrents  and 
pieeipices.  Its  popuUtion  is  1900.  Near 
the  town  there  ia  a  considerable  salt  work ; 
and  salt  is  dug  also  from  the  neighbouring 
monntains.  18  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  St  Jean 
de  Maarienne,  and  9S  S.  £.  of  Chamberry. 

MouTLET,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
Fnnce,  department  of  the  Upper  Loire, 
with  1200  inhabitants. 

MouvBAux,  a  village  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  department  of  the  North  (French 
Fknders),  with  1100  inhabitants. 

MouY,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Oise,  mth  3000 
inhabitanta,  end  considerable  manofhctures 
of  aerge,  known  by  the  name  of  Serges  de 
Mcwi,    15  miles  S.  £.  of  Beauvais. 

MoezoN,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  department  of  the  Ardennes,  on 
the  Maese.  It  has  2200  inhabitants,  and 
lAuittfactures  of  serge.  14  miles  N.  \V^.  of 
Montmedy. 

MouzANGAiE,  a  considerable  town  on 
the  western  coast  of  Madagascar,  under  the 
tlominion  of  the  queen  of  the  Seclaves. 
The  trade  carried  on  is  very  considerable, 
ehiefiy  by  Arab  settlers.  Two  vessels  un- 
der the  English  flag  arrive  annually  from 
^nt,  with  stuflb  and  silks,  which  they  ex- 
change for  slaves,  gold,  tortoise  shell,  &c. 

Mow,  the  name  of  several  towns  in  Hin« 


dostan,  the  principal  of  which  is  in  the 
district  of  Fumkabad,  and  distinguished 
by  the  name  of  Mow  Shemshereabad.  It 
was  formerly  inhabited  by  Afghans  of  the 
tribe  ot  Bungush,  a  brave  but  troublesome 
class  of  people.  Long.  79.  18.  £.  Lat.  27. 
34.  N. 

Mow,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Allahabad.  It  is  situated  on  tne  western 
bank  of  the  Soorjew  river,  and  celebrated 
for  its  roanu&cture  of  cotton,  shirt  cloth, 
&c     Long.  83.  37.  E.  Lat.  25.  57.  N. 

MowAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bahar,  and  district  of  Hajypore.  Long. 
85.  51.  £.  Lat.  25.  33.  N. 

Mow  AH,  a  town  of  the  Birman  empire,* 
province  of  Ava,  situated  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Irrawuddy  river.  Long.  95. 
25.  E.  Lat.  21.  50.  N. 

Mo  WEE,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands^ 
about  140  miles  in  circumference,  contain- 
ing upwards  of  65,000  inhabitants.  The 
soil  of  this  island  is  formed  only  of  decom- 
posed lava,  and  other  volcanic  matters.  The 
inhabitants  drink  only  brackish  water, 
drawn  from  shallow  wells,  and  in  sudi 
small  quantities,  that  one  of  them  cannot 
furnish  half  a  barrel  of  water  a  day.  M. 
Perouse  met  with  four  little  villages  of  10 
or  12  houses.  They  are  built  and  covered, 
with  stra^,  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of 
the  poorest  French  peasants ;  the  roofs  have 
two  declivities:  tlie  door  placed  at  the 
gable  end,  is  no  more  than  three  &et  and 
a  half  high,  and  cannot  be  entered  without 
stooping ;  it  is  shut  by  a  simple  latch  which 
every  one  can  open.  The  articles  of  furni- 
ture of  these  islanders  consist  of  mats, 
which,  like  European  carpets,  form  a  ver^f 
neat  covering,  upon  which  they  lie  down  ; 
they  have,  besides,  other  kitchen  utensils, 
such  as  large  calabashes,  to  which  they 
give  any  form  they  please  when  they  are 
green ;  they  varnish  ttiem,  and  trace  upon 
them  in  black  all  kinds  of  sketches ;  some 
were  glued  to  one  another,  and  thus  form- 
ed very  large  vessels :  it  appears  this  0ue  is 
capable  of  resisting  moisture.  The  canoes 
of  medium  size  might  be  24  feet  in  length  ; 
but  they  are  only  one  foot  deep,  and  the 
same  in  breadth.  These  canoes  have  one 
outrigger,  and  are  generally  managed  by 
from  ^hree  to  five  men.  In  these  frail  ves- 
sels, the  islanders  freouently  enter  on 
voyages  of  60  leagues.  The  ordinary  sta- 
ture of  these  islanders  is  about  five  feet 
three  inches,  and  the  women  are  still  smal- 
ler than  the  men.  They  have  black  eyes' 
and  hair,  and  are  of  coarse  features,  their 
lips  being  thick,  and  their  mouth  large. 
In  consequence  of  wars  with  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Owhyhee,  the  island  of  Mowee  has 
been  reduced  to  great  distress.  From  the 
numbers  of  men  assembled,  not  only  were 
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bofli  idandt  gretdy  impoTeriiAcd  acnd  ex- 
Jiaiuted  of  mtpplies  for  the  maintenance  of 
those  foroesy  out  the  inhabitanta  being 
drawn  from  their  homes  in  the  difierent 
diatricta  of  the  coantry,  the  land  was  ne« 
eeasarily  negleeted,  and  Uie  |nroduoe  of  the 
aoH  waa  lost^  for  want  of  people  to  carry  on 
its  eultivation.  The  war,  and  the  vast  sup- 
nlies  that  the  half  fiimished  trading  vessels 
Bad  recently  drawn  from  some  of  these 
islands^  had  left  a  very  scanty  portion  for 
Ihe  remaining  inhabitants  of  Mo  wee,  and 
^e  other  ishinda  under  the  authority  of 


Fnnee,  department  of  the  Aisne,  widi  1000 
inhabitants*    9  miles  S.  £.  of  St  Qnentin. 

MoY,  a  river  of  Ireland,  whidi  ruBS  into 
Rillala  bay,  about  two  roiks  to  the  cast  of 
Killala. 

Mot,  a  district  of  Hindostm,  ffoviBeeef 
B^ar,  southi^west  of  the  river  Ganges. 

MoY  and'DAi.uKoasiB,  an  united  parifh 
of  Scotland,  in  the  district  of  Bndenodi, 
Inveniess-shire,  a  part  of  which  is  also  ia 
the  county  of  Naini ;  SO  milea  long  snd  B 
broad.    Population  1483. 

MoYA,  a  small  town  in  the  mteiiorof 


Titeeree  and  Taio.    94  miles  N.N.W.  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Cuen9a,  with  8400 
Owhvhep.     toog,  803.  40.  £,    Lat.80.   i««'-»-*—     -c*-^ii_is.  ^^/^ — ^ 

MowiLoiTNOA>  a  river  of  Ceylon^  which 
runs  into  the  sea  at  Trincomalee. 

MowNA  RoA,  a  mountain  of  Owhyhee, 
whidi  rises  S954  toises,  or  13,6S4  £eet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

MoxAHALA,  or  Jonathan's  Ceeek,  a 
river  of  the  United  States,  in  Ohio,  which 
runs  into  the  Muslungum,  8  miles  below 
JSanesville. 

MozANPA,  a  lofly  mountain  of  Quito, 
idways  covered  with  snow,    Ijat.  0. 12.  N. 

Mox^KTE,  a  small  town  of  the  east  of 
Bpsln,  in  Valencia,  with  3800  inhabitants. 

MoxiMO,  a  river  of  Quito,  which  runa 
6.  S.  £.  and  enters  the  river  Belleno,  in 
lAt  1.  39.  S, 

Moxos,  an  extensive  province  and  conn* 
try  of  Peru,  bounded  by  the  Portuguese  go- 
.  vemment  of  Matto  Grosso  on  theesst,  Cua« 
00  and  the  Peruvian  provinces  on  the  west, 
^d  Chifluitos  and  Santa  Cruz  on  the  south. 
)t  extends  on  each  side  of  the  Mamore,  and 
is  chiefly  inhabited  by  warlike  and  wander* 
ing  tribea  of  Indians,  who  forbid  access  to 
its  interior.  This  country  contains  the  Lake 
Bngagualo,  a  large  body  of  water  of  an 
fival  figure,  formal  by  an  arm  of  the  Bio 
Beni,  whiidi  rises  near  La  Pas  on  the  west 
aide  of  the  Andes,  in  IS"*  south  ktitude,  and 
flowing  north,  enters  the  Ucayale,  their 
united  s^reains  joining  the  Apurimac  The 
banks  of  the  Ben}  h&ve  msny  settlements  of 
the  missionaries.  This  lake  empties  itself 
into  the  Ma^iore  by  a  channel  called  De  la 
Exaltaeion,  thus  forming  an  immense  island 
pf  the  country  lying  between  the  Maranon 
on  the  north,  the  Madera  and  Mamore  on 
|he  eyist,  and  the  Beni  #nd  Ucayale  on  the 
west.  From  Lajce  Rogagualo  tnree  other 
rivers'  take  their  rise,  and  flow  into  the  Ama- 
^na  pp  the  north  j  vi^  the  Jutay,  the  Ju^ 
Tuay,  apd  the  Puros.  The  tem|)erature  is 
|iot,  moist,  and  unhefilthy,  owing  to  the  in* 
undations  of  the  rivers  and  Jokes  with 
which  the  country  is  covered,  and  epidemic 
fevers  ure  frequept,  vrhi^li  (Mpoetimes  destroy 
^hble  settlements. 

MqT|  •  NPOU  town  ip  tbe  porth-cfiit  of 


inhabitants.    42  miles  E.  of  Cnen^a. 

MoYA,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  provfawe 
of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which  enters  the 
Amazons, 

Mo- YANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thirf 
rank,  in  Kiangnan. 

MoYATTA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  whidinHiB 

into  Bantry  bay,  9  miles  N.  of  Bantry  bsj. 

MoYAux,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 

France,  department  of  Calvados,  with  1300 

inhabitants.    6  miles  N.  £.  of  Lisieux. 

MoYENVEviLLE,  a  Small  town  in  ths 
north-east  of  France,  department  of  the 
Somme,  with  1000  inhabitants.  6  miks 
S.S.W.  of  Abbevfll^  and  525  K.E.  eC 
Amiens. 

MoYENVic,  a  small  town  in  the  nsfth* 
east  of  France,  department  of  the  Memthr, 
on  the  SeiUe,  with  1400  uihabltants.  It 
has  a  brine-spring,  which  produces  anna* 
ally  about  6000  tone  of  salt.  The  water 
is  conve'yed  by  aubcerranean  channds  to 
Dieuze,  to  be  evaporated.  A  mine  of  fosdl 
salt,  the  only  one  nitherto  known  in  FlraBce, 
was  also  discovered  here  in  1 81 9.  90  niki 
N.£.  of  Nancy. 

MoYEuvaa,  a  smell  town  in  the  mvtb* 
east  of  France,  department  of  the  Moselle, 
with  large  iron  worits.  8  mileeN.W.of 
Meta. 

MoYLX,  a  river  of  Irelsnd,  whiA  jo>B> 
the  Monme,  5  miles  S.  of  Strabane. 

MoYNE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  joini 
the  river  Clare,  6  miles  S.  of  Tuam. 

MoYOBAMBA,  s  rivcr  of  Peru,  in  thepre* 
vince  of  Chachapoyas,  which  runs  pest  tbe 
city  of  the  same  name,  and  enters  with  a 
large  stream  into  the  Gnallaga.  There  are 
some  gold  washings  on  its  banks, 

MOYOBAMBA,  or  Saktiaoo  nx  lOs 
Valles,  the  capital  of  a  district  of  tbeniae 
name,  in  tbe  province  of  Chachspoyas,  310 
miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Lima.  Long.  75. 51.  \T, 
Lat.  7.  S. 

MoYON,  a  lar»e  village  in  the  north-wert 
of  France,  in  Normandy,  department  « 
La  Manche,  with  1900  inhabitants. 

MoYowLA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  mm 
into  Lough  Ne«(h,  two  miles  east  from 
Maghemfelt,  in  the  county  of  Lendondent, 
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lloiAtASy  a  district  of  Hindottan^  pro* 
fiaee  of  MookaD,  Imt  tributary  to  the  Af- 
1^1.  It  is  situaled  about  the  SOtb  de* 
srw  of  northern  latitude^  and  bounded  on 
the  Dorth-west  by  the  Gham  river,  whidi 
»  here  nsT^able.  The  principal  town  is 
Mosgomh. 

MozAMBiauB.    See  Mosambique* 

MozDOK,  a  small  town,  and  capital  of  a 
disiricty  in  the  government  of  Caucasus,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Terek,  built  in  1763. 
It  terminates  the  military  line  of  defence 
inriDed  along  that  river.  The  population 
is  eitiraated  at  3000  persons  of  botn  sexes, 
ehteiiy  Armenians,  Ueorgians,  and  bsptised 
Circassians.  There  are  only  a  few  Rus- 
itans  and  Greeks.  They  raise  vines,  manur 
&ctare  leather  and  brandy,  and  breed  also 
some  silk  worms ;  but  their  principal  conn 
nerce  is  with  the  mountaineers  or  Cauca« 
loa.    8  miles  £.  of  Ekaterino^rad. 

MozouRKAH^  a  town  of  Hindostan,  nro- 
vinee  of  Mooltan,  and  district  of  Mosatwd, 
SDbject  to  the  chief  of  Buhawelpore,  but 
tribotary  to  the  Afghans.  Long.  71.  51. 
£.  Lftt.  S9.  48.  N. 

MoziKGBN,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany^  in  Wirtemberg,  5  miles  N.  N.  E. 
of  Rentlingen.     Population  900. 

MozYR,  sn  ancient  town  of  Russian  Li- 
thuania, in  the  government  of  Minsk,  on 
the  river  Pripetz.  It  has  some  trade 
dirough  the  medium  of  that  river,  which  is 
narigable ;  and  it  was  formerly  the  place 
where  the  diets  of  the  palatinate  of  Minsk 
were  held.    150  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Minsk. 

MsAKOTiN,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
states,  in  Moravia,  U  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Igliu. 

Mai,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  the 
western  branch  of  the  Nile,  7  miles  S.  of 
Faooa. 

MaoTziN,  a  small  unfortified  town  of 
P^issian  Poland.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Old  and  New  Town ;  but  has  only  900  in- 
habitants.   17  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Brom- 

Mrsbc,  a  river  of  Russian  Lithuania, 
which  flows  into  the  Niemen^  i  miles 
.N.W.  of  Grodno. 

*  MazTOLOD,  a  market  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  Galicia,  on  the  river  San,  6  miles 
N.N.W.ofSanok. 

MscRKNo,  a  small  town  of  the  north  of 
Bohemia.  Popuktion  1900.  11  miks  W. 
sf  Jung  fiunzlau. 

MsTA,  a  navigable  river  of  the  north  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Novgorod,  which  runs  into  the  lake  Ihnen, 
near  Lipinskoi.  A  canal,  dug  in  the  reign 
ef  Peter  the  Great,  joined  it  to  the  Tivertza ; 
nd  a  second  cana),  finished  in  IW)4,  eonr 
neeted  it  with  the  Volchov. 

MsTisLATi.,  a  town  of  B^nasieii  Litbu»« 


nfa,  in  tbo  jsovemmcDt  of  Mohllav,  an  fbe 
Vacfaxa,  a  nver  which  Alls  here  into  the  laiw 
ger  stream  of  the  Sosha.  It  contains  4000 
mhabitsnto,  and  has  a  Jesuit's  ooUege,  a  mo* 


nastery,  ^  Greek  churches,  and  a  syasgogMt 

niy  the  o^taT  of  a 

palatinate.     60  miles  N.  E.  of  BlohileT. 


of  Jews.  '  It  was  Ibmieriy  the  wfit 


Long.  31.  £.  Lat.  63.  64.  N. 

MszANicz,  a  large  village  of  AuttriaB 
Poknd,  in  the  circle  of  SanBiov,  with  1909 
inhabitants. 

MszcaoMow,  a  small  town  of  the  centnl 
part  of  Poland,  S3  miles  8.  W.  of  Warsaw, 
with  1300  inhabitants. 

Mtzense,  a  town  of  the  interior  of  E»« 
ropean  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orel* 
It  is  tolerably  well  built,  and  has  5600  in^ 
habitants.  The  environs  are  productive  hi 
hemp  and  com,  which  give  rise  to  a  oonsi« 
derable  traffic  in  the  town.  S9  mika 
N.N.E.ofOrcl. 

MuAKisiN,  a  village  of  Diarbekir*  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  10  miks  W.  of  Kericesieh* 

MuAs,  a  nver  of  Malacca,  which  maa 
into  the  Straits,  Long.  lOS.  27.  £.  LaL 
«.  6.  N. 

MucARE,  a  village  of  Hedijaa,  in  Am* 
bia»  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Meces. 

MucARss,   a  small  isknd  amona;  tha  ^ 
Bahamas,  surrounded  with  rocky  shoids. 
Long.  77.  SO.  W.  Lat  88.  13.  N. 

McrccoLLAH,  a  eonsiderabk  town  of 
Abvssink,  between  Adowa  and  Antalow. 

Much  Marcle,  a  parish  of  EngknJ^ 
in  Hereford,  7  miles  fin>m  Boss.  Popnk* 
tion  835. 

MucBAwicA,  a  river  of  Russiaii  Lithoa* 
nia,  in  the  government  of  Grodno.  Jt  ftik 
into  the  Bog,  at  the  town  of  Braese,  and 
communicates  by  means  of  a  large  canal^ 
with  the  Pnypiec,  which  falk  into  tha 
Dnieper. 

MucHODBa,  a  village  of  Temen,  ift 
Arabk,  between  Teas  and  Jerim. 

MucHOO,  a  consideiiabk  river  of  Hin« 
dostan,  prorince  of  Gn^erat.  It  rises  at 
Sirdar,  pssses  Wankaneer^  and  emptiea 
itself  by  many  months,  into  the  Run. 

MucHucHis,  a  settlement  of  New  Gia* 
nada,  in  the  prorince  of  Merida,  near  tha 
source  of  the  river  Csma.    IaU  8.  N. 

MucHUNDGUNOB,  a  town  of  Hindostin» 
movince  of  Bahar,  and  dktrict  of  Ramgmr, 
There  k  a  lead  mine  in  its  vicinity.  Long, 
85.  3i.£.   Lat.83.  57,  N, 

MuciDAir,  a  small  town  in  the  aouth  of 
France,  department  of  the  Dordogne,  on 
the  river  Isk,  with  1800  inhabitants,  and 
manu&ctures  of  leather.  Here  are  also  some 
iron  works.  }8  Qules  S.S.  W»  of  Peri* 
gueux. 

MuciLLAc,  a  small  town  in  the  north* 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  Mofbi* 
but^notfiarfhnntbesea.  Popujatioii  |800, 
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Mdcior,  a  village  of  Caramftnia,  iii 
Asiatic  Turkey,  24  miles  S.  S.  B.  of  Kir- 
shehr. 

Mock,  a  small  island  near  the  east  coast 
•f  Ireland,  in  the  North  Channel.  Long. 
4.  36.  W.  Lat  34.  51.  N. 
.  Muck,  or  Muke,  one  of  the  smaller  He- 
brides, containing  about  1000  acres  of  land, 
chiefly  arable.  Long.  6.  16.  W.  Lat.  56. 
48.  N. 

Muck,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  on  the  coast 
of  Scotland,  belonging  to  Argyllshire,  about 
3  miles  in  length,  and  1  in  breadth,  and 
containing  1800  acres.  The  coast  is  rocky, 
«nd  indented  with  several  creeks,  which 
aflbzd  shelter  for  fishing  boats,  but  no  safe 
harbour  for  vessels.     Population  1 93. 

MucKA&T,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Perthshire,  of  a  triangular  figure,  5  miles 
in  length,  and  from  2  to  3  in  breadth.  Po- 
pulation 540. 

MucKEALAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  Seiks. 
In  the  vicinity  of  this  place  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  fossil  salt,  which  the  natives  dig  and 
carry  to  Lahore  for  sale.  Long,  72.  43.  E. 
Lat.  32.  33.  N. 

MucKEKSTURM,  a  Small  town  of  the 
"wesi  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  2  miles  N.E. 
of  Rastadt.     Population  1100. 

MucKisH,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the 

county  of  Donegal,  26  miles  N.  of  Donegal. 

MucKLESTON,  a  parish  of  England,  in 

Staffordshire,  4  miles  N*.  £.  from  Drayton. 

Population  972. 

MucKONDADAD,  a  towu  of  Hindostsn, 
province  of  Gundwaneh,  possessed  by  an 
ind^ndent  Hindoo  chief.  Long.  81.  24. 
E.   Lat.  24.  15.  N. 

MucKRis,  Point,  a  cape  of  Ireland,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Donegal,  6  miles 
W.  S.  W.  of  KiUybegs. 

MucKUD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Lahore,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Indus,  but  occupied  by  Afghans.  Long. 
70.  51.  E.   Lat.  32.  22.  N. 

MucKUNDN'AUTii,  a  towH  of  Northern 
Hindostan,  district  of  Lamjungh,  but 
tributary  to  the  rajah  of  Nepaul.  Lonar. 
93.50.  E.    Lat.29.  28.  N. 

MucKUNDRA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Malwah,  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  It  is  most  romantically  situated  in  a 
circular  valley,  surrounded  by  very  steep 
lulls,  and  only  acctssible  by  nairovy  passes 
on  the  north  and  south  sides,  which  are 
VrcU  defended  by  gates  and  batteries.  This 
is  the  only  pass  within  many  miles,  throuj»h 
a  long  range  of  mountains,  which  divide 
Malwuh  from  the  district  of  Harowty.  At 
C:hundkairjr,  14  miles  from  this  place,  id 
held  one  ot  the  largest  fairs  for  horses  and 
cattle  in  Hindostan.     Lou;r.  76.12.  E.  Lat. 


MocKWAKY,  a  district  of  Northem 
Hindostan,  situated  between  the  ««th  mni. 
27th  degraes  of  northern  latitude,  uA 
bounded  on  the  south  by  fiahar.  The 
mountains  in  this  territory  rise  to  a  great 
elevation,  and  the  country  is  in  gepf^ 
covered  with  extensive  forests,  contaiiiiiif 
.  much  valuable  timber ;  but  being  subject  to 
the  rajah  of  Nepaul,  it  is  not  exported. 

MucuLLAGH  Rocks,  rocks  in  Tralee 
bay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  S  aiiks 
N.  N.  W.  of  Fenit  island. 

Mud  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United  SUtcSv 
in  Ontario  county.  New  York,  which  joiiis 
the  Canandaigua,  in  the  north-east  part  of 
Phelps.     Length  40  miles. 

Mud  Island,  a  fortided  island  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  in  the  DeUware,  6  miks 
below  Philadelphia. 

Mud  Lake,  a  lake  of  the  United  States 
in  Steuben  county.  New  York,  soutb-eaal 
of  Crooked  lake. 

MuDA,  a  small  town  of  i\U8triaR  Itahf, 
in  the  Venetian  province  of  Belluno,  on  tie 
river  Cordevole,  12  miles  N.  of  Feltre. 

MuDANiA.     See  Modania, 

MuDDiE,  a  fortified  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Gujerat,  situated  near  the  mi>- 
rass  calletl  the  Run.  The  soil  is  good  in 
the  vicinity,  but  is  nearly  desolate,  on  ac- 
count of  the  robbers  who  infest  that  part  flf 
the  country.   Long.  69. 22.  E.  Lat.«a.5.N. 

Muddy  Creek,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  in  Butler  county,  Pennsylvania- 
Population  395. 

Muddy  Ckeek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  into 
the  Susquehanuah,  Long.  76.  20.  W.  Lat. 
39.  17.  N. 

Muddy  Cbeek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  whidi  runs  imo 
the  Delaware,  a  liir.e  above  Easton. 

Muddy  Caeek,  a  river  of  the  United 
Stcitos,  in  Green  county,  Pennsylvania, 
which  runs  into  the  Monongahela. 

Muddy  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  Long.  89.  18.  W.  Lat.  36.  44.  N. 

Muddy  Creqk,  or  Pond  Crebk,  a 
river  of  the  United  States,  in  KentuckVy 
which  runs  into  the  Ohio,  Long.  87.  «• 
W.    Lat.  37.  19.  N. 

Muddy  Lake,  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada* 
between  Lake  G^rge  and  Lake  Huron. 

Muddy  Lake,  a  lake  or  marsh  in  North 
America,  15  miles  in  circumference,  thron|^ 
which  runs  the  Mississippi,  shortly  after  it 
issues  from  Leech  lake,  in  which  the  mam 
brancli  originates.  - 

Muddy  Point,  a  cape  on  the  westem 
coast  of  Africa.    LaL  11.  40.  S. 

Muddy  Pond  Creek,  a  river  of  the 
United  States,  in  Kentucky,  which  runs 
north-east  into  Gref n  river^  below  Vicpna- 
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MoPDT  RiTSR,  Bio,  a  river  of  the  UniU 
cd  States,  in  lUinoU^  which  runs  south-west, 
ami  flows  into  the  Mississippi,  about  25 
iDiles  above  Cape  Girardeau.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  boats  4>0  miles.  Little  Muddy  is 
a  branch  of  the  Big  Muddy. 

Muddy  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Louisiana,  w.hidi  empties  itself 
into  the  Missouri,  115  miles  west  of  the 
Mississippi. 

MupEN,  a  village  of  Seistan,  in  Persia, 
110  miles  N.  W.<of  Zareng. 

MuoGK,  Point,  a  projecting  cape  in 
the  south-east  extremity  of  an  island  in 
the  eulf  of  Georgia,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Norm  America.  Long.  336.  9.  £.  Lat 
50.  N. 

MuoNisKA,  a  village  of  Irkoutsk,  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Lena,  92  miles  N.  £. 
of  Kirenslc. 

MuELA,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east 
of  Spain,  in  Arragon,  on  the  river  Xalon, 
12  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Saragossa. 

MuGANAYANA,  a  towH  of  thd  south  of 
India,  province  of  Mysore.  During  the 
war  of  1790  against  Tippoo  Sultan,  the 
Mahzattas  besieged  it  for  two  months 
irithout  effect.  It  contains  about  200 
booses,  and  is  defended  by  a  mud  wall, 
widi  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  ditch. 
Long.  76.  58.  £.  Lat.  13. 8.  N. 

MuGoauM,  an  island  in  the  river  Tay, 
I  mile  long,  and  200  yards  broad.  , 

MuoELN,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  on 
tlie  Doleuitz,  25  miles  £.  of  Leipsic.  Po- 
polation  1200.  Old  Mugeln  is  a  village  2 
miles  to  the  north-west. 

MoGERis,  or  MoHATR  Key,  or  Man 
Eater's  Islakd,  or  Women  Eater's 
Island,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Hondu- 
rasi  near  the  coast  of  Yucatan.  Long.  87. 
35.  W.  Lat.  21.  10.  N. 

MuGGA,  a  town  of  Abyssinia,  between 
Pexan  and  Antalo.  ^  The  inhabitants  are 
inhospitable. 

MuGOENDORF,  a  Small  village  of  Bava- 
rian Franconia,  in  the  circle  of  the  Maine, 
on  the  river  Wiesen,  near  Ebermannstadt. 
It  stands  in  a  deep  valley,  and  contains  only 
iOUinhabitants;  butisremarkable  for  having 
on  the  side  of  the  neighbouring  hill  a  num« 
her  of  caves^  some  of  which  are  very  spa- 
cious, and  contain  figures  of  stalactites  of 
great  beauty. 

MuGGiA,  or  MuoLiA,  a  small  town  of 
AuBtrian  lUyria,  in  Istria,  on  the  Adriatic. 
It  has  1100  inhabitants,  a  castle,  and  a 
harbour  for  barks.  2  miles  N.  of  Capo 
d'Istria. 

MoGGiA  Vecchia,  a  small  town  of  Aus- 
trian lUyria,  in  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  2 
ttUes  E.  of  Muggia  Nuova. 

MuGGREBiNEs,  R  tribe  of  Arabs,  who 
i&t)abit  the  district  to  the  west  of  Egypt, 


in  the  vicinity  of  the  oasis  of  Elwah.  Manr 
of  them  reside  at  Cairo,  and  distinguiaa 
themselves  by  their  induKtry. 

McGHESS,  a  village  of  the  greater  oasis 
of  Egypt,  the  last  passed  through  in  the 
road  to  Darfur. 

MuGiA,  a  small  seaport  in  the  north- 
west of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Galicia, 
to  the  north-east  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and 
56  miles  W.  S.  W,  of  FerroL  Population 
2000. 

MuGLEY,  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  moun- 
tains of  the  south  of  India,  which  divide 
Mysore  from  the  Carnatic.  95  miles  ft-om 
Madras.    Long.  79.  5.  E.  Lat.  13.  10.  N. 

MuGLiTz,  a  small  river  of  Saxony,  which 
rises  on  the  borders  of  Bohemia,  flows  to- 
wards the  north-east,  and  falls  into  the 
Elbe,  below  Pirna. 

MuGLiTz,  or  MoHELNiTz,  a  small  town 
of  the  Austrian  states^  in  Nforavia,  with 
2500  inhabitants.  19  miles  N.N.  W.  of 
Olmutz.     Long.  6.  46.  E.  Lat.  49.  49.  N. 

MuGNANO,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  near 
Naples,  in  the  province  called  Terra  di  La- 
voro.     It  has  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 

MuGEA,  a  village  of  Algiers,  80  miles  S. 
of  Algiers. 

MuoRON,  a  small  town  in  the  south* 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  Landes, 
on  a  hill.  Population  1600.  6  miles  S.  of 
Tartas. 

Ml'gul,  a  village  of  Sennaar,  50  miles 
S.  of  Sennaar. 

MuHL,  Kheis  or  Viertbl,  u  e.  Circle  or 
Quarter  of  the  Muhl,  one  of  the  four  divi- 
sions of  Upper  Austria,  comprising  all  that 
part  which  lies  between  the  Danube  and 
Bohemia,  and  taking  its  name  from  the  two 
rivers  Upper  and  Lower  Muhl.  The  whole 
contains,  on  1670  square  miles,  160,000  in- 
habitants. In  the  south  and  east,  the  soil 
is  productive  in  corn ;  but  in  the  north, 
which  is  mountainous,  the  common  occupa- 
tion of  the  inliabitants  is  the  culture  and 
manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp.  Fruit  is* 
everywhere  abundant. 

Muhl,  a  river  of  Austria,  which  rises  on 
the  confines  of  Bohemia,  flows  southward^ 
and  falls  into  the  Danube.  It  consists  of 
two  streams,  the  Upper  and  Lower  Muhl, 
which  unite  near  Haslach,  and  give  name  . 
to  the  district  of  the  Muhlvlertel, 

MuHLBACK,  a  small  town  of  the  Austriaii 
states,  in  Tyrol,  circle  of  Botzen,  on  the 
Rienz. 

Muht.be RG,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussiaii 
duchy  of  Saxony,  in  the  principality  of  Er- 
furt. It  contains  1500  inh;\bitant8,  has 
manufactures  of  vitriol,  alum,  and  indigOj^ 
and  in  the  vicinity  a  coal  mine.  12  mfle^ 
S.W.  of  Erfurt. 

MuHLBERG,  a  small  town  of  Prussia^ 
Saxony,  in  the  government  of  Merseburp; 
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0&  tbe  east  ode  of  the  ISShe,   S4  miles  til  180^  wben  they  shared  the  fitteaTete 

K.N.W.  of  Dresden.  The  adjoining  coun*  free  cities^  the  town  and  territonr  M^ 

try  IB  fertile,  but  is  liable  to  be  overflowed  ceded  to  Pmssia,  and  in  1814  definitifdT 

by  the  Elbe.    Near  this  place,  on  the  heath  con6rmed  to  that  power.    89  miles  N.  W. 

of  Lochau,  the  elector,  John  Frederic  of  of  Erfurt,  and  43  E.S.E.  ofCasid.  Lo^^i 

Sstzony,  was  defeated  and  taken  in  1547,  10.  28.  45.  £.    Lat  61.  19.  59.  N. 
by  the  emperor  Charles  V.  Population  1600.        Muhlhaubzn,   a  small  town   of  Ent 

See  2^ithayn,  Prussia,  in  the  goyemroent  of  Kanigiba|, 

MuHLBUBo,  a  petty  town  of  the  west  of  on  the  Donne.    Population  1600.    ISmiki 

Germany,  in  Baden,  6  miles  west  of  Dur-  £.  by  N.  of  Elbing. 


lacfa,  with  800  inhabitants. 

MuHLDORF,  a  small  but  populous  town 
«f  Lower  Austria,  on  the  Danuoe,  46  miles 
vest  of  Vienna.  Its  chief  manufacture  is 
«f  sickles. 

MuHLDOKF,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  on 
Ae  river  inn,  41  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Mu« 
nich.    Population  1300. 

MuHLENBACH,  or  Sza8z-Sebe8,  b  town 
of  Transylvania,  on  the  Muhlbach,  and  the 
chief  place  of  a  small  district.  It  contains 
4000  inhabitants,  who  are  of  very  mixed 
rngin,  and  comprise  individuals  of  most  of 
the  tribes  that  inhabit  Transylvania.  They 
sre  in  general  of  the  Lutheran  religion. 
The  chief  employment  is  brewing  for  the 
adjacent  country.  12  miles  S.  of  Alba  Julia, 
IDid  48  W.  of  Hermannsudt. 

MuKLENBAGH,  or  Szasz-Sebes-Szek,  a 
district  of  Transylvania,  in  the  country  cal- 
led the  province  of  the  Saxons,  surrounded 
hj  the  districts  of  Reismark  and  Broos,  and 
the  county  of  Lower  Weissenburg.    lu 


MUHLHAUSEN,    OT    MiTIRZKO,    B  HBaU 

town  of  the  interior  of  Bbhemia.  Fopals- 
tion  900.    46  miles  S.  of  Prague. 

Muhlhai7sen.    See  JfttZ&avjeB. 

MuHLiNOEN,  Great,  a  villweof  Gcp* 
many,  in  the  priocipality  of  Anhalt  Ben- 
buig,  on  the  Elbe,  with  800  inhahitanti. 

MuHLSTADT.    Scc  MUsiodi. 

MuHLSTURZ-HORN,  B  great  mountaiB  of 
Upper  Austria,  in  the  circle  of  SalsbiiT^ 
among  the  Noric  Alps.  lU  height  is  7MI0 
feet  above  the  sea.    - 

MuHLTROF,  a  small  town  <^  Saxony,  is 
the  Vogtiand,  on  the  river  Golscfa,  10  miki 
W.  by  N.  of  Plauen,  with  1200  inhahitBOtt^ 
whose  chief  employment  is  cotton- wesvicj. 

MuicK,  a  smsH  river  of  Scothind,  is 
Aberdeenshire,  which  takes  its  rise  fiom  • 
lake  of  the  same  name,  and  fidls  into  the 
Dee. 

MuTDEH,  or  MuTDEH,  B  small  tOVB  of 
Holland,  situated  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It  ii 
alightly  fortified,  and  has  a  castle.    Its  {»- 


is  115  square  miles;  iti  population    }>uTation,  about  1000,  are  employed  chiefly 


about  15,000.  It  produces  both  vines  and 
corn.  Here  is  also  found  the  metal  called 
titanium. 

MuHLEKBACH,  B  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Baden.  Population  800.  2 
miles  S.  S.  £.  ot  Ha8slach,aLd  1 1.  £.  S.  £.  of 
Lahr. 

MuHLHAUBEK,  B  Considerable  town  of 
Frussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  £r- 
Ihrt,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Unstrutt  and 
the  Schwemotte.  It  is  surrounded  by  high 
walls,  flankeil  with  towers,  and  its  appear- 
ance presents  every  mark  of  antiquity.  It 
contains  9400  inhabitants,  chiefly  Luther- 
ans, and  has  four  churches  and  four  hospi- 
tals. It  has  breweries,  distilleries,  and  se- 
?eral  manufactures,  particularly  the  weav. 
ing  of  cloth,  both  linen  and  woollen,  and 
the  spinning  of  yarn.  Here  are  also  dye 
woiks  and  fulling  mills ;  the  manufacturers 
throughout  the  adjacent  district  of  the 
Eichbteld,  sending  bilher  their  woollens  to 
be  failed,  dyed,  and  finally  prepared  for 
the  market.  Leather,  starch,  and  oil,  are 
^Iso  made  in  considerable  quantities.  In 
the  environs  are  mines  of  copper  and  iron. 
This  was  one  of  the  oldest  free  towns  of 
Germany:  its  inhabitants  boasted  that  it 
|iad  enjoyed  its  liberty  from  time  immemo- 
fiaX,  and  preserved  the  democratic  form  un<P 


in  fishing  and  making  salt.  7  miles  £.  by 
S.  of  Amsterdam.  Long.  5.  4. 15.  £.  Lst 
52. 19. 48.  N. 

MuiRAVONSini,  a  parish  of  Sooflsnd,  ia 
the  county  of  Stirling,  about  6  miks  loag 
and  2  broad.    Population  1330. 

MuiRHousB,  or  MiTRROES,  a  small nsriik 
of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire.  PopuJalioi 
652. 

MuiRKiRK,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr* 
shire.    Population  2810. 

MuiRKiRK,  a  village  in  the  above  psritk, 
containing  1000  inhabitBnts>  who  are  chief* 
ly  employed  in  the  iron  works.  30  miks 
S.  of  Glasgow. 

MujAco,  a  kingdom  of  interior  Africa^ 
reported  to  exist  to  the  north  of  Aniikfl^ 
,alK)ut  400  miles  from  the  sea. 

MuJAXAR,  a  small  town  of  the  soath  sf 
Spain,  in  Granada,  near  the  Mediterrancsa. 
It  has  2000  inhabitants,  and  the  duef  na* 
nufacture  is  the  preparation  of  soda.  99 
miles  N.  £.  of  Almeria,  and  97  £.  of  Gra* 
nada. 

^uju,  a  river  of  Brasil,  in  the  provinos 
and  government  of  Para,  which  inning  fron 
the  mountains,  holds  a  northerly  coone^ 
and  falls  into  the  great  river  Amaions,  in 
the  bay  of  Para,  in  Lat  1.  33.  & 

MuLATAS,  a  duster  of  boibII  iaIaiidB  ia 
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HM'flpdiiih  Mam,  near  the  lathmus  of 
Duien.  Long.  78.  5.  to  78. 30.  W.  Lat 
•.  90. 10  9.  35.  N. 

MffLATKBj  Point,  a  cape  of  the  island  of 
PwaiiiiGa,  on  the  east  coast  Long.  61. 17. 
W.  Lat  16. 25.  N. 

MuLATira,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
finee  of  Oode.    Long.  80. 10.  £.  Lat.  27. 

MoLAZZAKO,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of 
HondoH.  Popdlation  8S50.  18  miles  S. 
by  £.  of  Alba. 

MoLBKRRY  IsLANP,  a  Small  island  in 
James  river,  Virginia.  Long.  76.  32.  W. 
Lst37.  6.  N. 

Mi7U>A,  two  considerable  rivers  in  the 
iQterior  of  Germany,  in  Saxony.  The 
Freyberg  Muhia  rises  among  the  Sadetic 
monutsins,  near  Neustadt,  passes  through 
part  of  the  cirde  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and 
Joins  tbe  Schneeberg  Malda  near  Colditz. 
The  Sehnceberg  Mulda  rises  also  in  the 
Sodetic  chain,  but  to  the  south  of  the  for- 
mer, runs  through  part  of  the  Vogtland, 
the  cirde  of  Leipsic  and  the  Prus<«ian 
nvemment  of  Merseburg,  joining  the  £lbe 
Between  Dessau  and  Zerbst. 

MuuDAO.    See  Maidanu 

MuLSQOKS,  IsLAS  DB  Los,  three  small 
ithnds  of  Sonth  America^  situate  in  the  ri- 
ver La  Plata. 

Mdloiiavc,  Poikt,  a  point  on  the  west 
ihore  of  North  America.  Long.  194.  51. 
£.  Lat  67.  i5.  N. 

MuLRASA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
rioee  of  Allahabad.    Long.  79.  &S.  £.  Lat. 

Mdlhausbk,  or  Murlrausbn,  a  consi- 
derable town  in  Uie  east  of  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Upper  Rhine,  near  the  river 
111.  It  is  situated  in  a  plain,  which  is  spa^ 
cioiis  and  productive  in  com,  wine,  and 
fruit  Its  popalation,  amounting  to  9500, 
is  partly  French,  but  more  German ;  they 
•re  almost  all  Protestants.  The  town  is 
snrrounded  with  walls,  and  is  in  general 
^U  built,  containing  several  public  edi- 
fices worth  notice,  such  as  the  hotel  de  viile, 
the  arsenal,  the  hospital,  and  the  churches, 
where  the  service  is  pertbrmed  in  German. 
Ti)e  manufactures  of  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  very  considerable,  comprising 
printed  cottons  to  a  large  extent;  also 
Woollen  and  linen.  Here  are  likewise  fa- 
brics of  silk  and  leather.  Muliiausen  was 
^nerly  a  iVee  town,  in  alliance  with  the 
Swiss  confederacy,  but  was  united  to  France 
in  1798.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  Lambert, 
ft  celebrated  mathematician.  S3  miles 
K.  W.  of  Bale,  and  29.  S.  of  Oolroar. 

MoLHEGAK,  a  river  of  the  state  of  Ver« 
moat,  which  rona  into  the  Coppecticut^  af 
BruQBwIcfc* 


MuLBKiH,  a  small  town  of  the  Pitutiafi 
povince  of  Clev«  and  Berg,  government 
of  Cleves,  on  the  Ruhr  or  Roer,  which  be- 
comes navigable  here.  It  contains  31 00  in^ 
habitants,  who  have  manufactures  of  cotton 
and  paper.  In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  coal 
mine.     1 5  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Dusseldorf. 

MuLHEiM,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussiaii 
states,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  situated  at 
the  influx  of  the  Stronderbuch  into  the 
Rhine,  across  which  there  is  here  a  fly  ins 
bridge.  This  place  is  indebted  for  its  rapid 
increase  to  the  Protestants  who  were  driven 
from  Cologne  on  account  of  their  religion* 
Until  lately,  the  Protestants  remaining  in 
Cologne  were  accustomed  to  come  here  for 
divine  service.  The  inhabitants,  in  number 
ahout  3^00,  manufacture  woollen  stufib* 
velvet,  silk,  leather,  soap,  and  tobacco,  and 
carry  on  an  active  inland  trade.  Here  like* 
wise  are  made  excellent  earthen  ovens^ 
which  are  exported.   3  miles  N.  of  Cologne. 

MuLHEiM,  or  MuLLHEiM,  a  market  town 
of  the  west  of  Germany,  in  Baden.  It  con- 
tains 1700  inhabitants,  and  stands  in  a, 
pleasant  and  fruitful  district  3  miles  W* 
of  Bidenweiler. 

MuLHEiM,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  bailiwic  of 
Stein  heim,  on  the  Maine,  containing  800 
inhabitanta.  * 

MuLiK  CiiADTGu,  a  Village  of  Persia, 
where  is  a  mound  of  stones,  marking  the 
western  boundary  of  Mekran. 

Mull,  anciently  called  Dreolin,  an  island 
of  the  Hebrides,  the  third  in  size,  <^ 
very  irr^ular  figure,  and  deeply  indented 
by  arms  of  the  sea.  Its  extreme  length, 
from  the  sound  of  Icolmkill  to  the  point 
of  Dowart,  opposite  the  southern  extremity 
of  Lismore,  is  35  Yniles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  is  30.  The  circumference,  how« 
ever,  is  computed  at  no  less  than  SO  miles, 
owing  to  the  great  irregularity  of  the  coast; 
but  the  breadth  being  only  4  miles,  in 
some  places  it  is  calculated  to  be  12  miles 
at  an  average,  and  the  superficial  area  at 
420  square  miles.  The  climate  is  humid  ; 
a  great  quantity  of  rain  falls  here ;  heavy' 
falls  are  fVequent  from  the  west ;  and  on  the 
whole  this  island  is  conpidered  the  most 
boisterous  of  all  the  Hebrides.  Winter  is 
proportionally  milder  than  on  the  neigh* 
Douring  mainland ;  frost  is  of  short  conti* 
nuance,  and  the  whole  surface  is  seldom  co^ 
vered  with  snow.  Several  lakes  are  con- 
tained in  this  island,  from  which  brooka 
everywhere  intersecting  it  descend.  The 
islancif  is  for  the  most  part  rugged  and 
mountainous ;  and  Benmore,  the  highest 
mountain,  is  supposed  to  be  elevated  3000 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Much  o 
the  shore  is  bold,  which,  together  with  th 
ililapd  aspect,  e^Mts  mde  ^atuIal  scene 
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9w;  and  ctyernt  of  spacious  dimensions 
aboQiid  in  difieTent  parte  of  the  island. 
Among  the  mineral  products  are  seams  of 
fisal  from  18  inches  to  3  feet  thick,  of  good 
quality,  one  of  which  was  attempted  to  be 
worked  about  40  years  ago :  granite^  mar- 
ble«  limestone,  freestone,  basalt,  and  nume-  ' 
vpua  beautiful  pebbles^  are  also  found  In 
the  island.    There  is  a  stone  at  Balphe- 
trish,  called  the  ringing  stone,   which  is 
•apposed  to  be  of  a  peculiar  kind,  not  de- 
•cnbed.    It  is  7  feet  long,  6  broad,  and  7| 
thick,  and  is  very  sonorous  on  being  struck. 
Sevenl  rare  minerals  are  also  said  to  be- 
long to  this  island.    Mull  is  very  bare  of 
wood.    Indeed  it  has  been  supposed,  that 
although  trees^  and  even  those  of  large  di- 
mensions^ were  formerly  common   in  ,  the 
Hebrides,  the  climate  has  undergone  such 
changes  that  they  will  not  thrive.     Those 
planted  of  late  are  said  to  thrive  at  the 
height  of  700  feet,  and  some  in  sheltered 
places,  even  at  the  height  of  900  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.     In  the  year  1540  or 
^1548,  Monro  called  this  a  great,    rough, 
fertile  and  fruitful  island.     But  it  is  by  no 
means  to  be  celebrated  at  present  for  ferti- 
lity, insomuch  that  some  agriculturists  have 
expressed  their  doubts  whether,  except  in 
very  limited  districts,  it  be  expedient  to 
attempt  raising  grain.    The  pfeaent  supply 
of  oatmeal  is  not  nearly  adequate  to  the 
consumpt  of  the  inhabitants.  By  the  exer- 
tions of  the  proprietors,  however,  agricul- 
ture, of  recent  years,  has  been  greatly  im- 
proved.     The    land    is    more    peculiarly 
adapted  for  grazing :   and  there  is  a  very 
bardy  race  of  black  cattle,  of  small  size. 
This  breed  has  been  improved  considerably ; 
the  numbers  on  this  island  are  computed  at 
8000,  of  which  about  1300  are  annually  ex- 
ported. The  total  stock  of  sheep  is  calculated 
at  15,000,  of  which  about  4500  are  sold 
yearly.    It  is  supposed  that  the  black- faced 
species  is  the  best  adapted  to  the  climate ; 
as  the  Cheviot  breed,  being  of  a  more  deli- 
cate nature,  die  very  frequently  from  the 
cold,  when  newly  produced.    The  breed  of 
horses  has  been  called  peculiar  to  the  island, 
and  the  islanders  have  affirmed  that  their 
jorigin  was  some  of  those  animals  belonging 
to  the  Spanish  armada.    Goats  and  hogs 
are  the  only  other  domesticated  animals  of 
ix>nsequencc,    the  former  gradually  dimi- 
nishing in  number.    The  islanders  having 
few  pursuits  to  excite  them  to  activity,  are 
jsaid  to  be  naturally  indolent.     They  follow 
po  branch  of  industry,  except  agriculture 
to  a  very  limited  extent,  fishing,  and  the 
fabrication  of  kelp.    They  are  behind  none 
(if  the  neighbouring  islanders  both  in*  in- 
dustry and  wealth  ;  and  it  has  been  affirm- 
(ed  that  a  stranger  arriving  in   Islay,  Co- 
}pnsay,  or  Gigha^  would  imagine  that  the 


inhabitante  belonged  to  a  different  i 
It  is  calculated  that  about  600  tons  of  keb 
are  made  yearly  in  Mull,  which  are  sold 
for  L.6000.  But  the  price  of  this  commo- 
dity is  very  uncertain,  beinff  dependents 
a  state  of  peace  or  war.  Tnere  is  no  odicr 
manufacture  of  consequence  for  export 
iTom  the  island.  Mull  was  formerly  divkl* 
ed  into  seven  parishes,  and  contained  sevea 
parish  churches;  It  is  now  divided  into 
three,  Kilprichen^  Kilniuian,  and  Toromv, 
which  also  comprehend  several  of  the  ad- 
jacent islets  witnin  the  pastoral  cure.  Tke 
principal  \dllage  is  Tobermory,  which  wm 
begun  in  1 789,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
trustees  for  the  fisheries,  on  a  legular  plan. 
Castle  Doward,  or  Duart,  standing  on  a 
bold  headland  projecting  into  the  sea,  fbr- 
merly  the  seat  of  the  MacLeinea,  is  almost  in 
ruins.  This  family  having  committed  some 
grievous  oppressions  on  the  neighbouring 
proprietors,  letters  of  fire  and  sword,  si 
they  are  denominated,  were  issued  to  the 
earl  of  Argyll,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Marf, 
to  take  vengeance  finr  the  offence ;  and  it 
has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  they 
are  dated  at  Dunbar  castle,  thedaysubie* 
quent  to  that  on  which  she  was  oanried  of 
by  the  earl  of  Bothwell.  The  oastk  of 
Aros  is  a  fine  ruin.  There  are  many  re- 
mains of  Danish  antiquities,  such  as  round 
towers,  rude  obelisks,  &c  The  popoktioo 
of  this  islaud  in  1809  was  computed  it 
9320.  According  to  the  returns  to  govern- 
ment in  the  succeeding  year,  it  amoauted 
to  9303.  But  ii  is  not  explained  whether 
400  or  500  persons,  inhabiting  other  islets, 
be  included.  Long.  6.  W.  Lat.56.S0.N. 
•  Mull,  Sound  of,  a  narrow  arm  of  the 
sea,  lying  between  the  island  of  Mull  end 
the  mainland  of  Argyll  and  Inverness-shires^ 
It  is  in  general  from  two  to  teo  miles  braid, 
and  affords  safe  anchorage  for  vessels  of  snr 
buiden.  In  the  midst  of  it  lies  the  island 
of  Kerrara,  which  possesses  several  htf- 
hours. 

Mull  op  Galloway.    Se©  Go/ioiM^* 

Mull  of  Kinuo,  the  south  extremity  « 
the  island  of  Iby.  Long.  6.  9.  W.  Lat  55. 
iO.  N. 

Mull  A,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Montgome- 
ryshire, which  falls  into  the  Severn  tt 
Castle  Dolvern. 

MuLLAOHCARN,  u  mountalu  of  Irdano* 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  19  miles  S.S.B. 
of  Strabane.  ^ 

MuLLAiiA,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim.  4  miles  E.  of  ManoP- 
hamilton. 

MuLLAHFORK,  R  towH  of  Hiudostsn, pro- 
vince of  Oude,  situated  on  the  south-weit 
side  of  the  river  Gogra.  Long.  81. 1«.  *• 
Lat.«7.  40.  N. 

MuLLAViLLv,  a  town  of  the  south  of  «' 
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dk,  proTince  of  Mysore,  taken  ftom  Tippoo 
Saltan  by  lord  Cornwallia,  in  the  war  of 
1790. 

MuLLSKS  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of 
Yncaten.  Long.  89.  17.  W,  Lot.  18. 16.  K. 

MuLLKKS  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
galf  of  Mexico,  near  the  coast  of  £ast  Flo- 
rida.   Long.  89.  55.  W.  Lat.  28.  1.  N. 

Mullet,  a  peninsula  of  Ireland,  in  the 
eoanty  of  Mayo,  about  nine  miles  long,  and 
in  geiieral  about  two  wide.  A  large  bay, 
adkd  Blacksorl  bay,  almost  divides  it  Arom 
the  rest  of  the  county.  This  peninsula  is, . 
coDtnrr  to  the  neighbouring  coast  of  Mayo, 
asid  to  be  fertile  and  populous. 

MoLiico  Hill,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Gloucester  county,  New 
Jersey. 

MuLLTCDS,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  Jersey,  which  runs  east  into  Little 
Egg  harbour.  It  is  navigable  20  miles,  for 
veasda  of  60  tons. 

MoLUKGAR,  a  town  of  Ireland,  and  the 
county  town  of  West  Meath.  It  is  a  popu- 
kai  snd  well  built  town,  and  has  consider* 
aUe  trade.  Before  the  union  it  sent  two 
nembers  to  parliament.  39  miles  W.  N.  W. 
Of  Dublin.  Long.  7.  18.  W.  Lat.  53.31.N. 

MuLLioN,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 6  miles  8.  by  £.  fVom  Helstone.  Po- 
pulation 571. 

MoLLRjsA,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the 
eounty  of  Mayo,  23  miles  S.  W.  of  Castle- 
W. 

•  Hdllrosje,  Canal  of,  or  Fbederick 
William's  Guabbn,  a  canal  of  Prussia,  in 
thenrovince  of  Brandenburg,  which  begins 
!  at  Newbruck,  on  the  Spree,  and  terminates 
I  at  the  lake  of  Brieson  on  the  Oder.  It  is 
shout  U  miles  long,  has  ten  sluices,  and 
forms  part  of  the  great  chain  of  inland  com- 
munication which  extends  from  Warsaw  to 
liamburgh.  It  is  consequently  of  great 
importance  to  the  trade  of  Germany,  but 
more  particularly  to  that  of  Silesia. 

MuLLUosE,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
notie  of  Brandenburg.  Population  1200. 
9  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Frankfort,  on  the  Oder. 

MuLLUNGUR,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
povince  of  Hyderabcd,  belonsring  to  the 
lihua,  and  situated  between  the  18th  and 
I9th  degrees  of  eastern  longitude. 

MuLLUNQDR,  the  Capital  of  the  above- 
neotioned  district.  Long.  79.  32.  £.  Lat. 
18. 18.  N. 

MoLLDTiA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which  rises 
in  the  Atlas,  and  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween the  territory  of  Algiers  and  that  of 
Moroeeo.  Its  aourse  from  south  to  north 
is  about  two  hundred  miles ;  but  it  is  only 
navigable  for  small  vessels.  It  falls  into 
tke  Mediterranean,  Long.  2.  6.  W.  Lat. 
Si.  55.  N. 
-  MuLsoY  Bat^  a  b^  on  the  north  coast 


of  Ireland,  and  county  of  DonecaL  6  milai 
W.ofLough-Swilly. 

MuLSEN,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  the 
county  of  Schonburg,  to  the  south  of  Ghiu<» 
cha,  with  1200  inhabitants,  whose  sole  em- 
ployment is  weaving. 

MuLTA PETTY,  a  towu  of  Hiudostan,  pro* 
vince  of  Berar,  belonging  to  the  Nagpote 
rajah.     Long.  78.  26.  E.  Lat.  22.  19.  N. 

MuLTNOMACH  Indians,  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  North  America,  in  Wappatho9 
island,  in  the  Columbia  river. 

Multnomah  River,  alarge  river  of  North 
America,  which  falls  into  the  Columbia 
from  the  south,  about  100  miles  before  Uie 
latter  enters  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  MulU 
nomah  is  500  yards  wide  near  its  raouth 
and  for  half  that  distance  across.  Captain 
Clarke,  who  surveyed  it,  could  not  find  the 
bottom  with  a  cord  of  five  fkthoms.  Its 
regular  gentle  current,  the  depth,  and 
smoothness,  and  uniformity  with  which  it 
rolls  its  vast  body  of  water,  prove  that  its 
supplies  are  at  once  regular  and  constant. 
The  course  of  this  river  is,  however,  but 
imperfectly  known ;  and  it  is  laid  down  in 
captains  Lewis  and  Clarke's  map,  firom  a 
sketch  drawn  by  an  Indian  with  his  finger 
in  the  dust.  This  appears  to  be  the  same 
river  which  the  party  sent  by  captain  Van«> 
couver.  under  lieutenant  Broughton,  to  ex- 
plore the  shores  of  the  Columbia,  call  Ba- 
ning's  river ;  and  the  stream  being  divided 
by  an  island  into  two  channels,  previous  to 
its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  Mr  Brough- 
ton places  the  western  point  of  junction  in 
Long.  237.  41.  £.  Lat.  45.  28.  N. 

MuLVKssTAnT,  a  krgc  viUage  of  Prus- 
sian  Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  near  Langen 
Salza. 

MuLWAGUL,  a  fortress  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  Mysore.  This  pkoa 
was  taken  by  the  British  in  1768,  by  stra- 
tagem, without  the  loss  of  a  man.  It  was, 
however,  retaken  in  1770,  by  Hyder  Aly, 
who  massacred  the  garrison  belonging  tn 
the  nabob  of  Arcot.  It  stands  upon  a  rock, 
and  might  be  defended  by  a  small  nuro« 
ber  of  troops,  agai nst  a  superior  fbrce.  Long. 
78.  25.  K.  Lat.  13.  10.  N. 

M UMBOS,  a  barbarous  people  of  Eastern 
Africa,  in  the  interior  fVoro  Mosambique^ 
with  whom  the  Portuguese  have  had  n»- 
quent  and  destructive  confiicts. 

Mum  LING,  a  small  river  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt  county,  £r« 
bach.    It  falls  into  the  Maine. 

MuMLiswYL,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  can- 
ton of  Soleure,  in  the  Guldenthal.  Popu- 
lation 900.     12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Soieure. 

MuMMELSEE,  a  Small  river  of  the  soutb- 
west  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  near  Achem. 
Though  of  small  width  and  breadth,  it  isot 
great  depth,  andfrequcntly  docs  considerable 
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MuNDEN,  a  town  in  the  soadi-weBt cx« 
treniity  of  HanoTer^  at  the  confloenceof 
the  Werra  and  the  Fukk,  whose  anitad 
streams  take  here  the  name  of  Wescr.  It 
contains  4500  inhabitants,  with  one  Cahi. 
nist  and  two  Luthenn  chardiesy  an  hoi« 
pitaly  and  a  school.  Munden  has,  from  tti 
nosition,  a  brisk  carrying  trade,  partly  bf 
land,  more  by  water.  The anniulnaiiiber 
of  barges  or  lighters  arriving  by  the  Wesar 
is  above  300 ;  by  the  Werra  and  Faldt 
above  100  each.  With  Hanau,  Frankfort, 
and  Mentz,  the  conveyance  of  goods  tdus 

I^Iace  by  land  carriage.  The  value  of  the 
iuen  annaally  sold  here  is  computed  at 
L.  100,000.  To  Bremen  this  town  senda 
by  the  \Feser  a  variety  of  artidea,  corn, 
dye-stufik,  stone- ware,  millstones,  potsili, 
timber,  &c.  receiving  in  return,  colooiai 
produce  and  French  wines.  The  masiH 
factures  of  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  and  stone- 
ware, in  Munden,  are  considerable.    Thb 


.k^nry  by  OTerflowing  its  banks.  It  takes 
its  name  from  a  hollow  sound  which  it 
emits  at  times,  particularly  on  the  approach 
of  storms. 

MuNCBY,  a  township  of  the  UnitedStates, 
in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania.  Popu- 
lation 967. 

MuNCET  CaEEK,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Lycoming  county,  Penn- 
sylvania.   Population  U^tf. 

MuNCEY  CaEEK,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  whish  runs  south* 
west  into  the  Susquebannah,  85  miles  N. 
ni  NorthnmberJand. 

MuNcu-ADRACH,  a  large  village  of  Ba« 
yariin  Franconia,  on  the  river  Aurach,  with 
a  Lutheran  and  a  Calvin ist  church,  the 
latter  belonging  to  descendants  of  French 
Protestants.     13  miles  £.  of  Neustadt. 

MuNCHBERG,  a  towu  of  Bavarian  Fran- 
eonia,  in  the  principality  of  Bayreuth.  It 
contains  1700  inhabiunts.     It  is  11  miles 


S.  S.  W.  of  Hof,  and  20  N.  N.  E.  iif  Bay 

reuth.  _       

Mdnchebbro,  or  Mokickberg,  asmall  place  was  taken  and  plundered  by  cooiit 
town  of  Prussia,  in  Brandenburg.  It  has  Tilly  in  1626,  and  occupied  by  the  Freodi 
nanufactures  of  silk  and  woollen,  establish-  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  again  *  in  1805.  9 
ed  by  a  colony  of  French  refugees,  on  the  miles  N.£.  of  CasBel,  and  15  W.&W.  of 
vevocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.    Popula-    Gottingen. 

don  1500.    33  miles  £.  of  Berlin.  Munder,  a  small  but  andent  town  is 

MuNCHEN-BERNSDoar,  R  smsll  town  of   the  south  of  Hanover,  in  the  prtndpalitTflf 
the  central  part  of  Germany,  in  the  grand    Calenberg,  on  the  river  Hameln.    IfAas 
duchy  of  Saxe- Weimar.    Population  850.      cool  mines  in  its  neighbourhood.    It  aaf- 
MuNCHEN-GBATZ,  Of  Hradifstie,  or    fered  greatly  in  the  loug  War  preceding  Um 
Greditz,  a  small  town  of  the  north  of  Bo-    treaty  of  Westphalia  in  1648.      Popula- 
tion 1 500.    18  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  MondrnT 
Munderar,  a  district  of  A^chsnistn, 
province  of  Cabul.    It  is  situated  about  the 
35th  degree  of  northern  lat]tude,and  boaad- 
ed  on  the  south  by  the  river  Cfaugauami* 
The  principal  town  is  Chimanseni. 

MuNDERKiNGEN,  s  sm2l  town  of  tbs 
west  of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  «0  niiki 
W.  S.  W.  of  Ulm.    Population  1600. 

•  Mdndessor,  a  lai^gc  district  of  Hindos- 
tan,  province  of  Mulwah,  sttnated  prind- 


hemia,  on  the  Iser,  38  miles  N.£.  of 
Prague,  containing  1500  inhabitants. 

Munch ENSTEiN,  a  village  and  bailiwic 
in  the  north  of  Switzerland,  i  miles  S.  of 
Bale.  Roman  antiquities  are  found  in  the 
environs. 

MuNCHTKGEN,  B  market  town  of  the  west 
of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  £nz,  bailiwic  of  Groningen, 
with  1300  inhabitants. 

MuMCHRODBN,  or  MoNcusROTH,  a  mar- 


ket town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  principality  of   pally  between  the  24th  and  25th  desrees  rf 


Oettingen,  on  the  borders  of  Wirtemberg, 
4  miles  a  of  Dunkelsbuhl. 

Mundatapal,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Khandesh,  situated  on  a  small 
idand  formed  by  the  Narbudda  river,  be- 
longing to  the  Mahrattas.  Long.  76.17.  £. 
Lat  22.  25.  N. 

MuNDELLSTiLLE,  B  post  viUoge  of  the 
United  States,  in  Shenondoa  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

MuNnsLSHEiM,  a  small  town  of  Wirtem- 
berg, in  the  department  of  the  £nz,  near 
Bcsig^einu    Population  1300. 

•MuNOEV,  or  Mundane,  Great,  a  parish 
of  £Bgland,  in  Hertford,  3  mUes  W.N.W. 
of  Puckeridge.    Population  457. 

MuKMM,  Little,  •  pariah  one  mile 


northern  latitude;,  and  intersected  by  the 
river  Chumbul.  It  is  possessed  by  several 
chiefs,  all  of  whom  are  tributary  to  the 
Mahrattas.  The  principal  towns  are  Soond, 
Bampoor,  and  Parkundy. 

MuNOLAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pio* 
vince  of  Gundwaneb,  situated  on  the  bsnb 
of  the  Narbudda  river.  It  was  formerly 
the  capital  of  the  province,  and  well  forti- 
fied.   Long.  81.10.  E.  Lat.  22. 44.  N. 

MuKiioiM,  a  town  of  the  south  of  Indii, 
province  of  Mysore.  It  is  fortified  with  a 
mud  wall  and  ditch.  Lone.  77. 4.  £.  UL 
12.31.J^. 

MuNEVTLLE  LA  BiiioARi>,  a  Small  town 
in 'the  north-west  of  Prance,  in  Normandy, 
department  of  La  Monche,  with  1400  iB« 
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habitMiti.  S  miles  N*  by  W.  of  Con- 
tauoes. 

MuNGO,  St,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
oounty  of  Dumfries,  containing  7^  square 
miles,  or  3660  Scots  acres.  Population 
727. 

MoKGOLSHEiM,  a  market  town  of  the 
west  of  Germany,  in  Baden,  with  1900  in« 
habitanto.  10  miles  N.  b^r  E.  of  Bruchsal, 
aod  IS  S.  S.  E.  of  Heidelberg. 

MuMODLHAUT,  s  large  manufhcturing 
town  of  Bengal,  district  of  Rungpore.  It 
18  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Durlah 
river,  wbfch  dirides  Rungpore  from  Couch 
Bahar.  The  houses  are  well  built,  and  the 
streets  spacious.  1 1  carries  on  a  considerable 
trade  at  cotton  goods,  &c.  with  Bootan. 
Long.  89. 20.  £.  Lat.  25.  59.  N. 

MuNGULoas,  a  town  of  Afghanistan, 
province  of  Cabul,  district  7)f  Sewad.  It 
vas  formerly  the  capital  of  the  district,  but 
is  now  fidlen  to  decay.  Long.  71.  15.  £. 
Lat.  34.  13.  N. 

MuNGULWARA^  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Bejapore,  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas.  It  is  a  considerable  place,  has 
a  good  market,  and  is  fortified  with  a  stone 
walL  The  surrounding  country  is  stony 
and  uncultivated.  It  is  situated  16  miles 
&  £.  of  Panderpore. 

HaNiCH,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Bavaria,  is  situated  on  the  Iser.  The  course 
«f  die  Iser  is  from  south  to  north,  and  Mu- 
■k^  is  OD  iU  west  bank.  It  stands  in  a  plain, 
and  chough  not  a  place  of  strength,  is  still 
snrrounded  with  a  rampart.  Three-fourths 
of  the  buildings  are  within  this  circuit;  the 
venainder  are  on  the  outside,  and  constitute 
the  suburbs.  The  streeto  of  Munich  are  in 
general  brcMd  and  straight,  but  not  well 
paved ;  the  houses  are  high,  and  of  good 
appearance ;  the  public  edifices  are  nume- 
xoas  ;  so  that  on  the  whole,  few  of  the  old 
towns  on  the  continent  present  a  better  ap- 
pearance. It  is  divided  into  four  quarters, 
Dy  two  broad  streets,  which  cross  in  the 
principal  square,  a  place  of  considerable 
dqpanee,  being  surrounded  by  arcades. 
Among  the  public  buildings,  the  palace 
holds  the  first  rank :  it  is  a  large  edifice, 
plain  on  the  outside,  but  in  its  interior 
magnificent.  Its  most  remarkable  apart- 
ment is  the  kaUer^taal,  or  emperor's  hall, 
one  of  the  ^rst  in  Germany,  both  for  size 
and  decoration.  The  stair-case  leading  to  it 
IS  of  marble,  and  reckoned  the  finest  of  any 
out  of  Italy.  The  treasury  contains  a  large 
eoilection  of  diamonds,  rubies,  emeralds, 
and  other  costly  articles.  The  royal  chapel 
has  also  predous  deposits,  and  the  cabinet 
IS  lemarkalde  for  the  value  of  its  miniatures. 
The  old  electoral  palace,  and  the  one  in- 
habited by  prince  Eugene  Beauhamois, 
aoii*in-law  of  the  king  of  Bavaria,  and  for- 


merly vi9eroT  of  Italy,  are  fine  butldiifgik 
Next  come  the  landhaus,  where  the  states 
held  their  meetings,  the  council-house,  the 
arsenal,  and  the  new  opera-house.  Among 
the  churches,  the  principal  is  that  of 
Notre  Dame,  containing  30  altars,  and  a 
monument  of  the  emperor  Louis  IV.  who 
was  of  the  house  of  Bavaria ;  the  church  of 
the  Theatins,  built  on  the  model  of' the 
Vatican  at  Rome;  the  church  belonging 
formerly  to  the  Jesuits ;  and  the  churches 
of  the  Augustines,  the  knights  of  Malta 
and  St  Peter.  The  college  occupied  by  the 
Jesuits  before  their  expiUsion,  was  one  of 
the  richest  establishments  of  that  order  in 
Europe,  and  its  treasury  contained,  in 
addition  to  other  property,  a  large  collectioa 
of  philosophical  instruments.  The  total 
number  of  churches  in  Munich  is  92,  The 
other  buildings  that  deserve  notice  are  the 
palace  of  duke  Maximilian,  the  barracks, 
the  large  hospital,  the  workhouse,  the  new 
mint,  and  the  mansions  of  several  Bavarian 
noblemen. 

Bavaria  is  in  genera]  a  very  illiterate  and 
backward  country,  but  its  principal  towns, 
and  Munich  in  particular,  have  derived 
much  improvement  from  the  government  of 
the  present  king,  Maximilian  Joseph  IV. 
a  liberal  and  enlightened  pri nee.  The  sden« 
tific  and  literary  establishments  of  this 
place  are  numerous.  The  national  library 
has  been  enriched  of  late  years,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  collections  from  suppressed  monaste- 
ries,  and  now  contains  a  very  large  stock  of 
books,  but  msny  of  them  are  old  and  out  of 
date.  The  academy  of  sciences  was  erected 
in  1759:  it  has  an  extensive  collection  of 
specimens  of  natural  history,  models,  and 
instruments.  The  history  of  Bavaria  forma 
also  an  object  of  its  attention.  The  schools 
of  Munich  are  numerous,  and  on  a  good 
footing.  Those  of  a  higher  class  are  the 
military  academy,  the  lyceum,  the  gymna- 
sium, the  veterinary  and  surgical  school^ 
and  the  seminary  for  training  teachers. 
The  other  establishments  of  a  scientific 
nature  are  the  antiquarium,  the  observatory, 
the  cabinet  cf  medals,  the  picture  gallery, 
which  has  received  large  additions  ftoni 
Manheim,  Deux  Fonts,  and  Dusseldorf; 
and  occupies  seven  rooms ;  the  collection  of 
prints,  and  the  botanical  garden.  The 
court  theatre  is  in  the  roy^  palace ;  it  is 
a  miniature  of  the  Odeon  at  Paris,  and  ita 
interior  is  richly  decorated. 

The  charitable  institutions  of  Munich 
are  numerous  and  liberal :  they  were  render^ 
ed  effectual  for  the  abolition  of  mendicity, 
not  only  here,  but  throughout  the  Bavarian 
states,  Dy  tlie  exertions  of  tlie  well  known 
count  Rumford,  who  procured  the  arrest  of 
all  the  beggars  in  tlie  capital,  on  the  Ist 
January'  1790,    and  whose  establishment 
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fin*  preparing  and  distributing  economical 
■oup  still  remains.  The  orphan-houses  are 
ibur  in  number,  the  pawn  banks  two.  There 
are  also  two  hospitals  for  the  sick^  another 
for  the  same  object  as  the  lock  hospital  in 
London,  a  house  of  correction,  and  a 
lying-in  hospital. 

Tne  environs  of  this  capital  are  very 
pleasant,  being  enlivened  by  gardens  and  a 
variety  of  places  of  public  resort.  Of  the 
former,  the  principal  are  the  court  garden  be- 
hind the  palace,  and  the  one  which,  f^om  its 
having  no  straight  walks  or  stiffly  arranged 
clumps  of  trees,  is  called  the  English  garden. 
The  Iser  flows  through  it,  and  has  a  neat 
bridge  which  leads  on  iu  right  bank  to  a 
variety  of  romantic  walks,  amid  the  ex- 
tensive shrubbery,  and  along  the  n^argin  of 
the  river.  A  mile  from  the  city  is  a  royal 
country  seat,  with  fine  gardens.  The  roads 
from  Munich  to  the  village  of  Paesing,  and 
the  garden  at  Osterwalde,  are  extremely 
pleasant,  and  much  frequented.  Here 
u  abundance  of  fruit  trees,  of  the  kinds 
common  in  Britain  ;  but  the  climate  of 
Munich  has  not  sufficient  warmth  for  the 
grape.  Tl^e  general  drink  is  malt  liquor. 
The  population  of  Munich  does  not  exceed 
47,000,  of  whom  nearly  11,000  live  in  the 
Suburbs.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  higher  courts 
of  justice,  and  of  the  government  offices  ; 
also  the  place  of  meeting  of  the  Bavarian 
parliament,  the  constitution  of  which  has 
teen  so  much  improved,  or  rather  new 
modelled,  since  1H15.  It  is  to  these  esta- 
blishments, to  the  expenditure  of  the 
court,  and  to  the  residence  of  a  number  of 
larded  proprietors,  that  the  inhabitants 
chiefly  owe  their  support ;  for  the  trade  of. 
Munich  is  very  limited.  The  Iser  is  not 
navigable,  and  the  roails  both  to  east  and 
west  are  indifferent.  The  manufactures  of 
Munich,  though  diversifietl,  are  of  small 
extent,  and  not  likely  to  increase,  as  the 
raw  materials  must  be  brought  by  a  long 
land  carriage.  The  articles  made  are 
ftimiture,  taoestry,  gold,  wine,  piano- fortes, 
mathematical  and  surgical  instruments, 
cards,  penci'n,  snuff,  &c.  a^.Tiost  all  for 
consumption  in  the  town  or  ncighbourhocd. 
The  new  art  of  lithogi*aphy  owes  its  origin 
to  Munich;  but  the  inventor,  Sennefehler, 
removed  to  Paris,  where  the  art  received  its 
diief  improvements. 

In  1639,  Munich  stirrendered  to  the 
Swedes  and  German  Protestants,  under 
Gustavus  Adolphus;  in  the  war  of  1704, 
between  the  Austrians  and  Bavarians,  it 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  former,  after  the 
battle  of  Blenheim.  It  shared  likewise  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  war  of  17+1,  when 
the  elector  made  his  unfortunate  attempt  to 
attain  the  imperial  crown.  It  now  enjoyed 
an  exemption  from  the  alarms  of  war  for 


half  a  century,  till  in  1799,  the  Frendi 
army  under  Moreau  approached  the  dtr, 
and  obliged  the  elector  to  make  a  sepante 
treaty..  In  1799,  the  French  were  not  able 
to  penetrate  so  far ;  but  in  1800,  Momn 
again  occupied  Bavaria,  and  secured  his  so- 
perioriiy  by  the  victory  of  HohenliiK^eiL 
From  that  time  to  1813,  Bavaria  remained 
in  alliance  with  France ;  and  its  chan^  in 
the  latter  year  took  place  by  treaty,  with- 
out the  entrance  of  foreign  troops  into  tba 
capital.  290  miles  W.  cJp  Vienna,  and  11 « 
£.  S.  E.  of  Stutgard.  Long.  1 1.  ^.  15.  E. 
Lat48.8.19.  N. 

Munich Es,  a  missionary  settlement  of 
Quito,  in  the  province  of  Mainas. 

Muniksveen,  the  name  of  several  small 
islands  on  the  north-east  coast  of  Germiitj^ 
near  the  entrance  of  the  port  of  Enibden. 

MuNKAcs,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
Hungary,  on  the  Latorcza.  It  contains  5000 
inhabitants,  chiefly  of  Magyar  and  Rxasasa 
descent,  and  has  Catholic,  Greek,  and  Cal* 
vinist  churches.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  i 
Greek  bishop.  M  unkacs  lias  stocking  ntton- 
factures,  iron  works,  and  one  of  the  largwt 
saltpetre  works  in  the  Austrian  dominions. 
On  a  rock  about  a  mile  from  the  town 
stands  a  stronghold,  consisting  of  three 
forts,  one  of  which  towers  above  theotbers. 
Tliis  was  the  main  stronghold  of  Tekdr, 
the  celebrated  leader  of  the  Hungarian  mal- 
contents in  the  17th  century.  His  wifr.  t 
lady  of  the  family  of  Sriny,  defended  this 
fortress  with  great  bravery  for  three  y«n, 
but  w^as  obliged  to  surrender  it  to  the  im- 
perialists  in  1687,  and  was  carried  prisoner 
to  Vienna.  However,  hef  son  Rafrotiy 
made  this  place  the  rendezvous  of  the  Hon* 
garian  insurgents  in  1703,  and  it  did  not 
surrender  till  the  final  termination  of  the 
insurrection  in  1711.  The  works  are  now 
greatly  decayed.  The  vicinity  has  good  pa<^ 
tares,  and  extensive  vine  piantatians.  67 
miles  E.  by  S.  of  Caschau^  and  I («  £.  S.  £. 
of  Cracow. 

MiJNKATSKOi,  a  village  of  Asbtic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  KoHvan,  180 
miles  E.  of  Kolivan. 

MrNLiN,  i)u.  River,  a  small  riter  of 
Lower  Canada,  which  falls  into  the  i^t 
Lawrence  from  the  north,  42  miles  below 
the  island  of  Orleans. 

MuNLOCHY,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Ross- shire,  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  Moray  fVith,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  sime 
name. 

MuNNERSTADT,  8  Small  town  of  the 
west  of  Germany,  in  Franconia,  on  the 
river  Lauer.  Population  1*00.  37  miles 
N.N.  E.ofWurzburg. 

MuNNiPORE,  a  town  of  the  Birman  em- 
pire, and  capital  of  the  nrorince  of  Cassiy. 
llie  district  in  which  it  is  situated  is  also 
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called  Meekly  and  Mugaloo.  This  was,  till 
lately,  an  independent  Hindoo  state,  but 
Was  eonquered  by  the  Birmans  in  1774, 
and  has  since  that  period  continued  tribu- 
tary to  them.  The  roa<l  from  Ava  to  As- 
tara  leads  through  this  town.  Long.  91. 
SO.  £.  Lat  84.  ^.  N. 

MuKREE,  a  river  of  Ireland^  which  runs 
into  Tullaghan  bay,  Long.  9.  42.  W.  Lat. 
^4.  5.  N. 

Mux  ROE,  or  SouTHFiELD,  a  township  of 
the  United  States,  in  Orange  county,  N^ew 
York,  50  miles  N.  of  New  York.  Popu- 
lation 2570. 

MuNSiNOEN,  a  small  town  of  the  south- 
west of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  with 
1300  inhabitante.  26  miles  S.  S.  £.  of 
Stutgard,  and  2(»  W.  of  Ulm. 

MuNSLow,  a  parish  of  Enghnd,  in  Sa- 
lop, 11  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Ludlow.  Po- 
pulation 699. 

MuKsooRPETTA,  R  towH  of  the  south  of 
India,  district  of  Trichinopoly,  5  miles  N. 
of  the  river  Cavery. 

MuKSTER,  a  government  of  the  Prussian 
states,  containing  the  north«west  portion  of 
the  province  of  Westphalia.  Its  area  is  2820 
square  miles  ;  its  population  328,000.  It  is 
divided  into  the  following  ten  circles  or 
districts : — Munster,  Tecklenbur^,  M'ah- 
Tendorf,  Beckum,  Ludinghausen,  Koesfeld, 
Recklinghausen,  Borken,  Aluius,  and  Stcin- 
fnrt  In  soil  and  productions  this  conn- 
try  does  not  differ  materially  from  the  ikt 
part  of  Westphalia.  The  soil  is  not  in  ge- 
neral rich  in  corn ;  but  flax  and  hemp  are 
much  cultivated.  Linen  is  the  chief  ma- 
nufacture ;  and  many  of  the  lower  classes 
go  to  Holland  in  summer,  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, returning  in  winter  to  their 
homes,  where  they  sptiid  that  sensoii  in 
weaving.  In  a  few  places,  even  ieniales 
idopt  this  plan.  The  chief  rivers  are  the 
Lippe,  which  forms  the  greater  jmrt  of  the 
wuihem  boundary,  and  the  Ems,  which 
flows  through  the  north-east  of  the  dis- 
trict A  canal  of  considerable  ItMigth  goes 
from  the  city  of  Munster  to  the  Vechta. 

The  greater  part  of  this  government  is 
made  up  of  the  ancient  biKliopric  of  the 
ttnie  name,  founded  by  Charlemup^ne  in 
802.  Since  1719,  the  chapter  always  chose 
tbe  archbishop  of  Cologne ;  but  atUr  the 
death  of  the  last  archbishop,  they  chose  a 
prince  of  the  house  of  Austria.  On  tho 
secularisation  and  partition  of  church  pro- 
Pwty,  in  1802,  the  duke  of  Oldenburg  had 
lOOO  square  miLs,  with  60,000  inhabit- 
•ais.  Prussia  had  the  capital,  with  1  VSS 
*(fime  miles  of  territory  ;  the  rest  v;as  di- 
vided among  difTertnt  princes,  who  all  be- 
cime  subject  to  Prussia  in  1815. 

MuNSTta,  a  city  of  the  north-west  of 
Germany,   in    the  Prussian    province    of 
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Westphalia,  formerly  the  capital  of  a  bi« 
shopric,  now  the  chief  town  of  a  goverut 
ment.  It  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
small  river  Aa,  about  six  miles  from  the 
Ems.  It  stands  in  a  fertile  and  pleasant 
plain,  and  was  surrounded  with  a  double 
mound  and  a  moat,  until  1765i  when  the 
'water  was  drained  off  the  moat,  an  I  th^ 
mounds  laid  out  in  public  walks  and  gar- 
dens. The  citadel  was  also  demolishea  at 
this  time,  and  the  materials  applied  to  the 
erection  of  an  episcopal  palace.  The  towa 
is  better  built  than  might  be  expected,  froni 
the  backward  and  thinly  peopled  country 
in  which  it  is  situated.  The  houses  are 
lofty,  but  irregular,  with  painted  roofs: 
those  in  the  main  streets  have  small  piazzas, 
or  colonades,  which  improve  their  appear- 
ance. The  number  of  churches,  great  and 
small,  is  eleven.  OP  these,  the  moat  en- 
titled to  notice  are  the  cathedral  and  the 
church  of  St  Lambert.  The  former  has  a 
remarkable  chapel,  and  several  monument* 
of  antiquity.  On  the  tower  of  the  church 
of  St  Lambert  are  still  to  be  seen  the  three 
iron  baskets,  in  which  were  suspended  the 
remains  of  John  of  Ley  den,  and  his  tw« 
principal  adherents.  The  bishop's  palace  it 
neat ;  but  neither  imposing  nor  splendid* 
The  gardens  attached  to  it  are,  however, 
extensive  and  beautiful.  Munster  had  a 
university,  which  is  now  suppressed,  the 
new  university  of  Bonn,  established  in 
1H18,  on  a  coujpreheiisive  scale,  being  con- 
sidered the  pro^KT  resort  of  the  youth  of 
Munster  and  the  neighbourhood.  There 
are  here,  however,  three  gjirmasia  for 
education  in  its  earlier  stages.  The  manu- 
factures of  Munster  have  never  been  con- 
siderable ;  but  there  are  some  cbtublish- 
ments  for  weaving  coarse  linen ;  and 
the  traffic  of  the  place,  such  as  it  is,  con- 
sists in  linen,  woollen,  wine,  and  a  few 
other  commodities.  The  town  was  consi- 
sidenul  thriving,  until  occupied  in  1806  by 
the  French,  who  stripped  the  chi^rches  of 
tiieir  plate,  and  laid  the  inhabitants  under 
a  heavy  contribution. 

Munster  has  ar  different  times  been  sub- 
jected to  severe  calamities.  John  Bockels 
of  Leyden,  tirst  a  tailor,  and  afterwards  a 
player,  having  succee<led  in  securing  a  party 
among  the  Anabapti^its,  soon  after  their  ap- 
pearance, took  the  command  of  a  band  of 
fanatics,  and  in  1336  penetrated  into  West- 
phalia, announcing  himself  as  a  messenger 
trom  heaven  to  rtibrm  mankinc^  Having 
obtained  possession  of  Munster,  he  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  in  it,  and  ruled 
for  some  time  uncontrouled,  but  in  sucl^ 
a  manner  as  shewed  that  religious  enthu- 
siasm, if  sincere,  had  not  exempted  hina 
from  the  influence  of  violent  passions.  TJ 
bishop  having  collected  troops,  laid  siegC 
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the  town,  which  was,  however^  defended 
ifith  the  ntmoet  ohstinacy,  even  after  fa^ 
mine  had  thinned  the  number  df  its  inha- 
bitants. At  last  it  was  taken  bv  assault ; 
hut  the  Anabaptists  intrenched  themselves 
behind  a  barrier  of  waggons^  where  they 
held  out  with  great  courage.  The  result 
was,  that  John  of  Ijeyden,  with  two  of  his 
chief  accomplioesy  were  made  prisoners,  tor- 
tured to  death  with  red  hot  pincers,  and 
their  bodies  hunff  up  in  three  iron  cages,  on 
the  steeple  of  the  church  of  St  Lambert. 
In  1648,  Munster  was  remarkable  for  a 
historical  event  of  a  very  different  character^ 
the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  which  put  an 
end  to  the  30  years  war.  In  the  war  of 
1756,  Munster  was  besieged  first  by  the 
French,  and  afterwards  by  the  Hanoverians. 
After  the  French  revolution^  and  the  ex- 
pulsion of  the  emigrants^  in  the  b^inning 
of  1795^  fh>m  Holland,  a  number  of  them 
■ought  an  asylum  at  Munster.  The  popula- 
tion of  Monster  amounts  to  13,000.  60  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Dusseldorf,  and  02  W.  S.  W. 
of  Hanover.  Long.  7. 36.  81.  £.  Lat.  51. 
58.  10.  N. 

MuKSTKB,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  in  ^saoe,  department  of  the  Upper 
Bhine.  It  has  manufiictures  of  printed 
linen ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  are  iron 
forges,  and  a  mine  of  antimony.  Popula- 
tion S500.    6  miles  W.  of  Colmar. 

MuKSTCR,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  Catholic  canton  of 
Xuoeme,  with  a  Benedictine  monastery,  the 
prior  of  which  has  a  jurisdiction  over  the 
fown.    18  miles  N.  N.  W,  of  Lucerne. 

Munster,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
canton  of  the  Valais,  near  the  Rhone,  40 
iniles  8.  of  Lnceme. 

Munster,  the  south-west  province  of 
Ireland;  bounded  on  the  nortn  by  Con- 
iaaught,  on  the  east  by  Leinster,  and  on  the 
■ouui  and  west  by  the  sea.  It  comprises 
iix  ^unties,  viz.  Clare,  Kerry,  Limerick, 
Cork,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford. 

Munster  im  Meinfeld,  a  town  of  the 
Prussian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine. 
Population  800.  1 1  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Cob- 
lentz. 

Munster.    See  Borselen, 

Munstzrrsro,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  in  the  government  of  Reichenbach, 
situated  on  the  Ohla,  36  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
BreataOf  It  is  ill  built,  but  Is  surrounded 
with  walls,  and  has  9600  inhabitants. 

Munster  Kiff^l,  a  small  town  of  the 
Prussian  states  of  the  Rhine,  dachy  of  Ju- 
liers,  on  the  Erft,  with  3400  inhabitants. 
€4  miles  3. 1!,  of  Juliers^  wi  34  N*  W.  of 
CoblentE. 

Munsterrausen,  a  market  town  of  Ba- 
varia, in  the  circle  of  the  lUer,  and  district 
ffS^brrgi  on  tbeMmdel*  pppulation  isoo 


Muktbnoam,  a  vilUige  in  the  north, 
west  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  proviua 
of  Groningen,  with  1100  inhahitanli.  8 
miles  W.  of  Winschoten. 

Munterloney  Mountains,  mountains 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  10 
miles  S.  £.  of  Strahane. 

MuNZRACH,  a  small  town  of  Upper  Am* 
tria,  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  18  miki 
£.  ofLintz. 

MuNZESHEiM,  a  small  town  of  the  weit 
of  Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  river  Crais, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  6  miles  £.  of 
Bruchsal. 

MuoNio,  a  large  river  of  Lapland,  whicb 
issuing  from  a  lake  among  the  mountains^  in 
Lat.  69.  N.  flows  south-south-east  arid 
south,  till  it  joins  the  Tornea.  By  the  tret- 
ty  of  1809,  it  forms  the  boundary  between 
Russian  and  Swedish  Lapkod.  It  bai 
a  great  number  of  rapids,  but  is  nari^ble 
for  boats  for  a  great  part  of  its  course. 

MUONIONISKA,  OSVRE  AND  NsPRS,  tWO 

villages  of  Russian  Lapland,  on  the  rirer 
Muonio,  150  miles  north  of  Tomes.  Tim 
is  the  farthest  colony  of  the  Fins  in  the  in- 
terior, towards  the  north ;  and  even  in  this 
high  Uititude  (68''  N.),  these  settlers  find 
means  to  display  their  industry  to  adui« 
tage,  the  villages  having  an  air  of  neatnes 
and  comfort  which  could  hardly  be  expect- 
ed in  such  a  climate. 

MuR,  a  small  town  of  Franoe,  depart- 
ment of  the  Cotes  du  Nord.  Popnlatian 
SI  00.    9  miles  W.  of  Loudeac 

MuR,  or  MuHR,  a  large  river  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  which  rises  in  a  lake  ia 
the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  passes  by  Mahraw, 
Gratz,  and  other  towns  in  Styria,  and  jaoi 
the  Drave,  in  Hungary. 

MuRACH,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  in  the  cirds 
of  the  Upper  Danube,  with  9590  inha- 
bitants.   7  mOes  E.  of  Nabburg. 

MuRAKOs,  a  district  of  Hunpry,  of  a 
triangular  form,  bounded  by  the  Mnhr,  the 
Drave,  and  the  province  of  Styna.  A 
single  nobleman,  count  Festetitz,  is  ]vo- 
prietor  of  the  whole  district ;  but  many  of 
the  villages  being  grants  in  return  for  ser- 
vices in  war,  are  •comparatively  independent 
of  the  lord  of  the  soil,  and  pay  only  a  small 
acknowledgment  hy  way  of  oompensatioo  for 
statute  lalx)ur.  These  have  oecome  \eTj 
populous,  and  the  territory  so  subdivitied, 
that  no  person  holds  above  four  acres  of 
land.  Though  only  30  miles  in  length, 
and  19  in  breadth,  ita  population  it 
46,000. 

MuRANO,  a  town  in  the  sonth*eist  of 
Austrian  Italy,,  situated  on  an  island  in  the 
Lagunes,  a  little  to  the  east  of  Venice.  It 
is  ill  built,  with  narrow  streets;  bat  it  bai 
iSOO  inhabitants,  and  is  the  place  where 
the  celebrated  Venetian  f^aasea  and  mnoa 
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me  Badi.  Abofe  1000  men  m  gencfallj 
cnmbyed  aboat  the  works. 

MaaAif  o,  a  imall  town  in  the  looth  of 
Italy,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  province'  of 
Calabria,  on  the  river  Coadle.  It  has  some 
maattfiu^urea  of  ailk  aad  woollen,  and 
atanda  in  a  pleasant  district^  11  miles  S.  W* 
af  Caasano. 

MuaAON.    See  Jfoitrao. 

MasA-SzoMBATH,  Small  town  of  the 
west  of  Hungary,  10  miles  £.  S.  £.  of 
Badkersbuii^  in  Styria.  The  inhabitants 
aie  Slowaka  and  Jewa. 

MusAT,  a  amall  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  CantaL 
It  stailds  on  the  river  Alagnon,  haa  a  po« 
polation  of  2600,  and  some  manufactures 
of  ]ace  and  coarse  cloth ;  also  of  copper  ar« 
tides.    UmileaN.W.  ofStFloor. 

MuBAT,  a  amall  town  in  the  aouthof 
Fhmce,  in  the  department  of  the  Tarn. 
Popolation  SIOO.    9  miles  £.  of  La  Caune. 

tfuBAu,  a  amall  town  of  the  Austrian 
states,  in  Styria,  on  the  Mnr,  with  900  in- 
kibitanta.  88  miiea  W.  by  S.  of  Judenboig, 
and  63  W.  of  Grata. 

MuBASZANO,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Italy^  in  Piedmont,  with  2300  in- 
halaunta.    2S  milea  N.  W.  of  Savona. 

MuBciA,  a  province  in  the  south-eaat  of 
Spsia,  included  between  Valencia  on  the 
east,  Andalusia  on  the  west,  and  the  Me- 
ditqpanean  on  the  south.  It  takea  ita 
name  from  ita  chief  town,  and  ia  ninety 
Bules  long  aad  above  sixty  broad,  with  an 
siesof  8000  square  milea,  and  a  population 
«f  384,000.  Ita  aapect  is  in  general  moun- 
tsioous ;  ita  climate  ia  verv  fine ;  the  sky 
being  seldom  elonded,  ana  misU  wholljr 
tnikoown;  several  months  often  elapse 
without  the  fidling  of  a  shower.  The 
Booataitts  in  this  province  are  almoet  all 
branches  of  die  great  chain  called  by  the 
Bomans  Mfmtes  Orospedani ;  the  most  re- 
nsrkable  are  the  Sierras  de  Penas,  de  Chin- 
dulla,  d'Orihuela,  d'Almanza,  and  de  Ca- 
nscoy.  The  province  ia  watered  by  the 
riven  Segnra,  Guadalentin,  Benamor,  and 
Gairdavtr.  The  soil  is  in  general  ftnrtile, 
psrtieularly  in  the  Huerta,  or  track  watered 
oy  the  Segura ;  in  the  parte  called  Campos, 
it  is  of  equal  natural  fertility,  but  not  so 
veil  watered.  The  principal  products  are 
wheat,  bariey,  hemp,  rice,  vmea,  olives, 
nalbenies,  saffron ;  siso  citrons,  pomegra- 
>Mes,  and  almonds.  Several  of  the  moun- 
tsias  contain  good  pasturages,  but  they  are 
A^fl^eeted  and  wild.  Animals,  auch  as  boors, 
^  net  yet  enelled  Arom  the  thinly 
peopled  puts.  Among  the  mineral  pro- 
«u^  are  reckoned  lea4,  copper,  aulphur, 
Bitre,  alum,  erystsl,  and  marble;  but  the 
jniUenoe  of  the  mhabitanU  prevenU  them 
from  tonung  these  or  other  articlea  to  ao» 


ooimt;  thnsyhiateadofmannfketdiliigtlidlr 
hemp  and  ailk,  they  diapose  of  them  to 
their  neighboura,  who  return  them  in  m 
manuftctnred  atate.  The  only  fiibrica  of 
the  province  are  a  few  ooaise  cloths  and 
silk  stuffs,  made  in  the  town  of  Murcia; 
and  some  earthenware,  aoap,  and  cntloy, 
made  in  other  parte  of  the  provinoe.  The 
utuation  of  Murcia  for  trade  is  very  ft« 
vourable ;  the  extent  of  coast  being  consi- 
derable, and  containing  Carthagena,  ons 
of  the  beat  harbours  in  the  Mediterfauean  ; 
but  the  roads  leading  to  the  interim  are 
bad.  The  exporta  are  cutlery,  hemp,  ailk, 
ribbons,  wine,  com,  soda,  sa£firon,  and  basa« 
weed,  all  in  small  qnantitiea.  Theinland  trado 
is  promoted  by  three  great  fairs  held  in  the  , 
month  of  September,  at  Murcia  in  the  centre^  ' 
at  Lorca  in  the  south,  and  Albooete  in  the 
north.  The  chief  towns  are  CarduuKna, 
Murcia,  Lorca,  Chinchilla,  Albooete,  ViUe- 
,  na,  and  Almanza.  The  inhabitanta  are  pro* 
verbial,  even  in  Spain,  for  ^eir  indoleneo 
and  apathy.  The  higher  ranka  engage  ia 
no  active  employment,  and  pass  their  timo 
in  a  mat  measure  in  eatinff  and  amoking. 
The  lower  ordera  labour  only  fhmi  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity.  All  daases  lead  a  hfb  of 
the  peatest  dullness  and  monotony,  addom 
leavmg  their  homes,  or  partaking  of  aetiv^ 
amusement  An  exception  prevails  in  one 
town  only,  Carthagena,  the  mi^jdQty  of 
whose  inhabitanta,  however,  are  not  of  Spa* 
nbh,  but  of  French,  English,  or  ItaUan  de- 
acent  The  arta  and  adences  are  conae* 
quently  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  this  province 
and  the  meana  of  education  very  deficient. 

Murcia,  a  considerable  town  in  tho 
south-east  of  Spain,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  aame  name,  atanding  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  river  Smra.  n  is  built 
on  a  level  spot,  in  the  midst  of  a  large  and 
beautifiil  valley,  containins  quantities  of 
mulberry  treea,  but  bounded  at  the  distance 
of  nearly  four  milea  to  the  eaat,  by  lofty  and 
naked  mountaina.  The  town  was  formerbr 
aurrounded  with  walls,  but  is  now  open.  U 
is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Towns,  and 
on  the  south  side  of  the  river  is  a  auborbr 
It  is  ill  buili  thronchout ;  the  streets  an 
irregular,  crooked,  ilTpaved,  and  so  narrow, 
that  there  are  hardly  three  or  four  in  whidi 
two  carriagea  canpass ;  nor  are  they  lighted 
during  night.  Tne  only  good  aqoare  la  the 
one  where  bull  fighta  are  exhibited,  which 
is  spacioua,  and  aurrounded  by  neat  honsei^ 
Murcia  has  eleven  parish  diurchea,  tei| 
monasterieay  nine  convents,  a  tribunal  of  the 
inquisition,  three  coU^ges  for  the  secular 
dergy,  and  three  hospitals.  There  are  two 
public  librariea,  but  toey  consist  ahnoat  en* 
tirely  of  old  hooka  on  schoUstic  theology. 
The  bishopric  of  Carthasen^waa  transferred 
Viika  ill  I2»l.    Tbe  4ioceae  fompiehenda 
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almost  the  whole  proviinee  of  Murcia,  and 
<  the  hishop's  revenue  is    said    to    exceed 
.  L.20,000  sterling  a  year :  the  chapter  also 
is  rich.     The  only  public  buildings  deserv- 
ing notice  are  the  churches,  in  particular 
the  cathedral.   It  stands  in  the  same  square 
as  the  Episcopal  palace,  and  is  a  very  large 
edifice,  but  the  situation  is  bad :  -the  front 
has  a  number  of  columns,  statues,  and  other 
-  decorations ;  the  interior  has  at  the  entrance 
a  large  dome,  beyond  which  are  three  aisles 
separated   by  enormous   pillars  formed  of 
groups  of  slender  columns,  but  the  latter 
.  axe  ungracefully    clumped    together,   and 
•  idmost  all  the  ornaments  of  th^  cathedral 
are  in  a  bad  taste.     The  treasury  is  said  to 
contain  some  articles  of  value.  The  churches 
of  Santa  Olalla  and  San  Juan  are  on  the  same 
plan,  but  in  a  better  taste :  those  of  La  Ca- 
,  ridad  and  St  Peter,  and  the  Franciscan  and 
Dominican  convents,  are  all  richly   deco- 
rated ;    hut  the  want   of  regularity    is    a^* 
striking  in  them  as  in  the  catljcdral. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Murcia  is 
nearly  35,000 ;  that  of  its  Huerta  or  depend- 
ency about  42,000  more  :  the  manuthctures 
are  trifling.  The  working  of  bisswetd em- 
ploys a  number  of  hantis,  and  furnishes  a 
quantity  of  matts  for  ex})ort.  Here  is  a  re- 
finery of  saltpetre,  and,  at  the  distance  of 
four  miles  from  the  town,  several  powder 
mills,  worked  for  account  of  government. 
The  establishment  for  twisiing  silk  is 
extensive;  machinery  is  now  employed 
■  ior  that  purpose,  and  it  supplies  the  weavers 
, of  Granada,  Talavera,  and  other  places: 
atill  the  trade  of  the  town  is  very  inconsi- 
derable. 

There  are  four  pubhc  walks  in  Murcia, 
the  arsenal,  which  is  merely  a  spot  of  c^round 
gained  from  the  river  by  an  embankment ; 
the  botanical  garden  on  the  south  of  the 
river  ;  the  Alameyda,  or  public  walk,  pro- 
perly 80  called,  and  the  Aiokcon  or  quay,  a 
large  dyke  thrown  up  to  prcvmt  the  en- 
croachments of  the  t'tp;ura.  Of  tluse  the 
botanical  garden  is  the  best,  but  none  of 
them  are  much  trequented,  the  inh.d  itnurs 
leaving  tlieir  houses  only  for  the  jnir])(>'^es 
of  business  or  devotion.  'Ihe  fumilics  of 
nobility  and  gentry  are  numerous,  and  pre- 
tend to  be  the  most  illustrious  of  Sp.iin, 
some  of  them  claiming  as  ur. ccstors  thi-kin;^ 
of  the  Visigothsand  Moors;  whijjoiluishj.ve 
the  absurdity  to  go  to  the  ancimt  (rrecks 
and  Uomans.  The  Murcinn  tel<loin  j.  avcs 
Jiis  native  city,,  and  is  hardly  evtT  to  be 
found  either  at  the  court,  in  the  arniy, 
pn  the  bench,  or  in  tlie  university,  lie 
passes  his  time  in  little  else  th;in  Vnting, 
drinking,  sleeping,  smoking  his  sc  gar,  count- 
ing his  bn;ds,  and  dr-ipgiiig  liis  iiuuitle  to 
5<unc  place  whi  re  he  may  sit  down  d\h\  gi\e 
liimsclf  up  to  listless  inactivity.    1  he  lower 


orders  are  almost  as  indolent  as  their  rope- 
riors.     Ignorance,  prejudice,  and  Htigioni- 
ness,  are  the  attendants  of  this  disposiUon; 
but  the  women  are  said  to  be  much  lea 
marked  by  these  repulsive  qualities.    The 
Murcian  has  a  sallow  complexion,  approadi- 
ing  often  to  a  leaden  hue  ;  a  grave,  and  in 
some  degree  a  melancholy  look.    Though 
the  sky  is  always  clear,  and  rain  falls  rare- 
ly, the  number  of  canals  for  watering  the 
fields  produces  a  great  degree  of  huml^ty 
in  the  air  :  this,  joined  to  want  of  exercise, 
engenders  diseases  in  the  liver.   In  summer 
the  heat  is  excessive,  the  thermometer  beiog 
often  at  or  above  100.     Murcia  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  a  town  under  the  R^ 
mans,  being  first  mentioned  in  history  in 
the  year  713,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
Moors  after  a  desperate  resistance.    In  1236 
it  became  the  capital  of  a  separate  kingdoQi 
belonging  to  the  Moors ;  in    1^5  it  w» 
taken  by  Alphonso  X.  of  Castile,  who  forti- 
fied it  and  peopUd  it  with   Catalans,  Am- 
-gonese,  and  emigrants  from  France.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  century,  Murcia  d^ 
clared   for   the   Bourbon    branch,  and  is 
bishop,  Belluga,  armed    the   citizens  awl 
peasantry,  cut  the  canals,  opened  the  reser- 
voirs, and  altered  the  course  of  the  Segnrt, 
which  produced  such  an   inundation,  thil 
the  troops  of  the  archduke  could  wi  ad- 
vance. Orihuela,  and  even  Carthagena,  soon 
after  fell  into  the  hands  of  this  warlikepre- 
late.     lOG  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Valencia,  and 
1 10  E.  by  N.  of  Jaen.     Long.  1.  5.  0.  W. 
Lat.  87.  58.  4^2.  N. 

Mi'HCiKi.AGOs,  two  small  Philippine 
islands,  near  the  north  coast  of  Mindanao. 
Long.  i2'2,  as.  E.  Lat.  9.  13.  N. 

Muudkrek's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west 
coast  of  Straten  Land,  or  New  Zealand ;  ^ 
c  illed  by  Tasman,  in  commemoration  of 
some  of  liis  crew  being  murdered  there  by 
the  natives,  in  December  \6Vi.  It  lies  be- 
twern  (.UH3  Furewellund  Rocky  Point.  Ut 
40.  49.  ^5. 

Murk,  a  small  town  in  the  south-cast  of 
France,  department  of  the  Isere,  with  9100 
inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  hanlware. 
18  miles  S.  of  Grf noble. 

MunLCK,  a  small  town  in  the  Austnan 
state?,  on  the  river  Mur,  29  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Oratz.     Population  900. 

MuiitT,  a  small  town  in  the  sou'h  w^ 
France,  siiuattd  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhtze  and  Garonne.  It  has  3200  inha- 
bitants, with  manufactures  of  woollens  and 
bather;  also  of  stoneware.  9  miles  S.  of 
Toulouse.  . 

MuRFR«ESBORoi'GH,  a  town  of  the  Unit- 
ed {>tates,  in  Rutherford  county,  Tennes- 
see, and  one  of  the  most  considerable  and 
flourishing  towns  in  the  state.  It  is  ** 
seat  of  the  state  government,  and  is  ?»*: 
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santly  intnated  on  sn  eminence.  Tt  contains 
a  court-hoase,  jiil,  market-house.  Sec.  tind 
abtrat  900  houses.  A  weekly  newspaper  is 
published  here.  The  houses  are  of  brick, 
and  a  new  Presbyterian  church  is  about  to 
be  erected.  Ihe  surrounding  country 
is  very  fertile,  and  New  Orleans  is  the 
market  for  its  produce.  33  miles  S.  E. 
of  Nashville.  Long.  86.  37.  W.  Lat. 
35.  53.  N. — It  IS  also  the  name  of  a  town- 
ship of  Hertfonl  county,  on  the  Meherrin. 

Mi7RG,  a  river  in  the  south-west  of  (Ger- 
many, which  rises  near  Opp^nau,  and,  af- 
ter a  course  of  nearly  100  miles,  in  general 
to  the  north-west,  falls  into  the  Rhine  near 
Rastadt.  It  is  of  great  use  in  floating;  the 
wood  from  the  Black  Forest  to  the  Illiine. 
'  MuHG,  one  of  the  teri  districts  or  circles 
of  the  grand  duchy  of  Bulen,  lying  ulong^ 
the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  contains 
85,000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided  into  eight 
bailiwics.  Rastadt  is  the  chief  town  of 
the  circle. 

McTRG,  a  village  of  the  west  of  OermRny, 
in  Baden,  near  the  Uhine,  with  12(){>  inha- 
bitants.    3  miles  W.  of  Klein  Lauftnbnrg. 

MuROiitTB,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Persia,  on 
the  road  from  Shiras  to  Vezdikliast.  It  fs 
distinguished  by  a  remarkable  pillar  prilled 
Tuckt  Soliman,  built  in  a  superior  sjyle  of 
Mchitecture,  and  apparently  coeval  with 
Persepolis. 

*MuRGHAB,  a  considerable  riVer  on  the 
frontier  of  the  I'ersian  province  of  Koras- 
wh,  forming  tlie  boundary  betw'een  it  and 
independent  Tartary.  It  rises  in  the  monn- 
Uinsof  Goor,  and,  according  to  some,  is  lost 
in  the  sands,  but  more  probably  joins  the 
Oxus. 

Mdrghelan,  a  large  city  of  independ- 
ent Tartary,  subject  to  the  khan  of  Kou- 
k*D.  It  stands  on  a  fine  river,  and  the  en- 
virons are  every  way  delightful.  It  is  cele- 
hrtted  for  the  excellence  of  its  water.  30 
JnilesE.  of  Koukan. 

Murgk,  a  small  river  in  the  north  of 
Switzerland,  canton  of  Thurgau,  which 
falls  into  the  Thur  near  Frauenfeld. 

MuaiALTo,  -a  small  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Italy,  in  Piedmunt,  on  the  Bormi- 
da,  15  miles  S.  E.  of  Mondovi. 

MuRicHAr,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which 
»ttns  into  the  Guarapiche. 

MoRicHOM,a  town  of  northern  Ilindostan, 
in  the  province  of  Bootan*  The  houses  are 
well  built,  and  consist  of  several  stories,  the 
lower  one  of  which  is  appropriated  to  domes- 
tic animals.  The  town  is  situated  on  the  top 
^•«  mountain,  and  has  excellent  gardens  in 
"J  ricinity,  which  produce  many  of  the 
EttTopean  fruiu  and  vegetables.  Long.  89. 
^•B.  Lat,«7.a.  N. 

MuRtTx,  a  small  lake  of  the  north  of 
^'•nnany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mc^klcn- 


bnrg-Schwerin,  a   little   to  the  ittuth  Of* 
Wahren. 

MrRKUTCHOE,  a  town  of  Hindosbn, 
province  of  Bahar,  district  of  Mongier. 
Loner.  85.  45.  E.  Lat.  94.23.  N. 

MuFKAU,  a  market  town  of  Upper  Ba* 
varifi,  near  the  lake  Staffel.  Population 
1 100.  10  miles  S.  of  Weilheim,  and  14  li.  of 
Schongsu. 

Mi'KO,  a  small  to%vn  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
70  miles  east  of  Nnples.  It  is situatetl  on  a 
hill ;  nnd  thouch  its  population  is  only  lAOO, 
it  is  the  see  of  a  bislmp. 

Muiio,    a  small   town    in   the  Bouth  of 
Italy,   nnd   kingdom  of  Naples.     It  is  In 
the   Terra  di  Otranto.     Population  1500.  ' 
6  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Alessano. 

MtiRO,  a  village  in  the  island  of  Majorca,  ' 
with  a  church,  a  convent,  an  hospital,  and 
several  hermitages.     10  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Alcndia. 

Murom,  ft  considerable  town  in  the  cen-  ' 
tral  pt'Tt  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Vladimir.     It  is  situated  at  the 
cotifluince  of  the  Muromka  and  Oka,  con- 
tuins  (j.30()  inliabitants,  and  has  a  brfek  trade. 
Liki'  other   Rn«sijn  towns,  it  is  built  of  • 
wood  ;  nnd, in  ISO'S,  80  houses  were  destroy-  : 
ed  bv  tire.     6'2  miles  E.  8.  E.  of  Vladimir.  * 
Lon;i.  42.  16.  E.    Lat.  55.  7.  N. 

MuRON,  a  small  town  in  the  wefet  of 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Charente, 
with  1000  inhabitants. 

Munns,  a  small  town  in  the  north-west 
of  Spai.i,  in  the  pi'ovince  of  Galicia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Tamar  or  Tembre.  Po- 
pulation 2100.   .?i  miles  W.  of  Compostella. 

iMraowANA  (»os(.ina,  a  small  town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  12  miles  N.  of  Posen, 
with  1000  inhahitnnts. 

Mi'RR,  a  sm:dl  river  in  the  south-west  of 
Gennnny,  in  W'irtemlx'rg,  which  falls  into 
the  Xtekfir,  near  Marbrch. 

Mi?KR  I  s  r.  A  NDs,  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  * 
near  the  south  coast  of  Labrador.    Long. 
59.  «.  W.  Lat.  50. 32.  N". 

MuRRA.  a  village  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia, 
lOmiles  N.  W.  ofZebid. 

Murray,  a  township  of  the  Uinited 
States,  in  Genesee  county,  New  York,  on 
tire  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  Popula- 
tion 1 166*. 

•Murray  Harbour,  a  harbour  oh  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  of  8t  John,  in  the 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Long.  6%  «0.  W.  Lat. 
46.  N. 

Murray's  Isi.axds,  three  islands  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  in  Torres  straits,  between  the 
coast  of  New  Guinea  and  New  HolUnd. 
The  largest  island  is  nearly  two  raile*?  long, 
by  something  more  than  one  in  breadth. 
It  is  rather  high  land.  The  two'smaUer 
islwi  sei-m  to  be  single  hills,  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea,  and  to  be  inaccessible.  Many 
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en  bf  captain  Flindcfi»  who 
pMcd  them;  wadhe  ixuiged,  on  very  impcr» 
net  data,  however,  that  they  nug^t  contain 
TOO  inhabitanta.  The  natives  are  of  a  dark 
chocolate  ooloat.  Th^  are  active,  muscn« 
lar  men,  about  the  middle  atse,  and  their 
coantenanoes  are  expreasive.  They  go  quite 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  some  mna- 
menta  of  shell-work,  which  they  wear 
■bont  dieir  persons.  These  ishmds  were 
dtseorend  by  captain  Edwards,  in  the  Fan- 
doia^  in  the  year  1790,  who  says  there  are 
fimr  Islands.  Long,  of  the  htfgest,  144. 
&R.  Lat.9.54.S. 

Mokbat's  IsLAirDS,  sereral  small  islands 
of  Scotland,  on  the  tooth-west  coast  of  the 
eonnty  of  Kirkcndbright,  at  the  mouth  of 
fleet  bay,  11  or  18  miles  N.  N.E.  of  Bur- 
row  Head. 

BiumBB  AID,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wirtemberg,  on  the  Murr,  with 
1900  inhabitanta.  88  miles  N.  £.  of  Stnt- 
gard.  ♦ 

MuasAULT.    See  Meumnut, 

Hdxtsv,  in  Frendi  Morat,  a  small  town 
In  tiie  east  of  Switzerland,  canton  of  Fri« 
bnig,  situated  on  the  lake  of  Marten.  It 
is  tSb  fliat  town,  on  coming  Arom  the  Puys 
de  Vend,  where  German  is  spoken.  Near 
this  was  fbught,  on  88d  July  1476,  a  &- 
nkms  battle  between  the  Swisa  and  Charles 
the  Bold,  duke  of  Bttigundy,  in  which  the 
latter  was  defeated  with  great  lose.  In  the 
neii^bbottrhood  was  a  chapel  filled  with  the 
I  of  the  Bnigundians ;  but  the  whole 
"  pecsed  by  the  Frendi,  on  their  in« 
f  Switzerland  in  179S.  Popuktion 
1500.  18inile8W^.ofBerae, 

Mo&TON,  a  small  village  of  Enghmd,  in 
Westmoreland,  near  which  there  is  a  re- 
}»^^»ii^hyf  pyramidical  hill  called  Murton 
Hke.    3  milea  £.  N.  E.  fW>m  Appleby. 

MuBviBDao,  or  Mobtibdbo,  a  town  in 
the  east  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Va- 
lencia, ntutted  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain 
of  black  marble,  at  the  extremity  of  a  vast 
and  fertile  nlain,  about  a  ki^ue  ftom  the 
•ea.  It  ia  long,  but  narrow,  and  is  sur« 
foonded  with  waUs,  flanked  by  round 
towoa.  The  interior  is  gloomy  and  dis- 
agweablff,  the  atneta  being  narrow,  wind- 
1^^  and  ateep,  and  the  houses  of  mean  ap- 
fwfr^'t*-  The  suburbs,  or  buildings  out- 
aide  of  the  wall,  are  more  agreeable.  Hero 
•re  aomo  brandy  distilleries  ;  but  the  chief 
trailclies  Vi  tiie  products  of  the  surround- 
ing oountry,  tIb.  ml,  wine,  wheat,  barley, 
bemp,  ailk,  and  caroba.  The  name  of  Murw 
iriedro  ia  derived  from  Mmri  veleres,  or 
fR«roif  v<^,  thia  town  being  constructed 
un  theruina  of  the  ancient  Saguntum,  cdo- 
brated  in  the  aecond  Pttnic  war,  fiir  its  ob- 
•tfaiala  leaiBtanee  of  eif^t  montha  to  Han- 
"*   its  dcatnotkNi  by  that  < 


and  itB  subsequent  ro  cif  cfisn  br  the  Bo- 
mana.  The  town  baa  atill  aeveial  icnaiw 
of  antiquity.  Cdtiberian  and  Booanii- 
seriptions  are  discovered  in  diiBnent  miliL 
The  walls  of  the  houses,  tike  gatea  cf  the 
town,  and  the  doors  of  the  churches,  p»< 
sent,  more  or  less,  vestiges  of  antiquity ; 
but  ci  the  numeroua  stotnea  of  Saguntoa, 
only  two  ft-agmenta  are  now  to  be  aeen.  Oa 
the  other  huid  the  Roman  theatre  and  or- 
cus  are  in  good  preservation.  On  themooB- 
tain  above  the  town  stands  the  castle,  or 
rather  range  of  caotles,  erected  by  the  Moon 
out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  town.  Pa- 
pulation 6100.  IS  mflea  N.E.  of  ValcDcii, 
and  85  S.  £.  of  S^orbe.  Long.  0. 10.  W. 
Lat.39.47.N. 

MoaTisnao,  a  river  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia,  vbidl 
runs  into  the  sea  bdoir  the  town  of  Mur- 
viedro. 

MuKTiBL,  a  laige  Tillage  in  the  sootli  of      I 
France,  department  of  the  Henult,  on  the 
Caulason.       Population    1400.      9   mifet 
N.E.  of  Beiien,  and  40  W.  of  Mont- 
pelier.  I 

MuRT,  a  small  town  in  the  north-west  of  | 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Augui.  4  | 
miles  S.  by  W,  of  Bremnrten. 

MuRZA,  a  village  of  Diarbekir,  in  Aiis- 
tjc  Turkey,  on  the  road  between  Scrt  aad 
Merdin. 

MuRziNsi,  a  Tfllage  of  Tobobk,  in  AflN 
tic  Russia,  on  the  Irtysch. 

Mdrzzusschlao,  a  small  but  fbrtifted 
town  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  S^nia,  wick 
800  inhabitanta.  90  mika  E.N.E.  of 
Bruck. 

MiTSA,  or  MoosA,  a  Tillage  of  Yemen,  ia 
Arabia,  about  90  miles  to  the  east  of  M»* 
cha.  It  was  in  ancient  times  the  seat  of 
the  trade,  which  is  now  tranaferred  to  the 
latter  place.  It  is  still  populous,  sornaod- 
ed  with  walls,  and  supplies  Mocha  widi 
fruit  and  fowls. 

Mdsat,  one  of  the  smaller  Shethni 
ialands,  on  the  coast  of  the  mainland. 

MD8B4CB,  a  mai^ettownof  theBtva* 
rian  nrovinceof  the  Rhine,  district  of  Spii^ 
near  Neustadt,  with  1100  inhabitaDts. 

MusBERo,  a  village  of  the  aouth-westof 
Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  near  Stutgud, 
with  1400  inhabitants. 

MusBDRT,  a  township  of  England,  hi 
Lancashire,  8  miles  N.  N.  W.  ftom  Bmy* 
Population  589. 

Muscat.    See  Maseat. 

MuscHA,  a  amall  town  of  Transylvaiui, 
near  Hermannstadt,  inhabited  by  the  da- 
acendanta  of  German  aettlers. 

MUSCHBLHORN,   Or  VoOBLSBBRO,  000  of 

the  highest  mountains  of  the  Swiss  caDton 
of  the  Grisons,  situated  between  the  vaDiet 
of  fikgno^  Calanca,  Miaox,  and  the  Bbcm- 
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wM.  Iti  perpcodicnkr  height  Is  iwarly 
11,000  feet. 

MuscLx  Bat,  a  hey  on  the  ooaet  of  an 
Uand  in  the  itraite  of  Magellan,  where 
there  is  good  anchorage  with  a  westerly 
wind.  It  Ilea  between  Elisabeth's  bay  and 
Yorkioad. 

lloscLi  Caw AL,  a  strait  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  leading  into 
Cirler'a  bay.  It  wu  so  called  by  captain 
Vanooaver,  fVom  the  drcomstanoe  of  one  of 
hii  leamen,  of  the  name  of  Carter,  being 
poiaoned  by  eating  muades  of  a  deleterious 
auality,  found  in  a  neighbouring  bay,  called 
nom  this  unfortunate  occurrence  Carter's 

bST. 

MuscusHVLi.  Rina,  a  river  of  North 
America,  which  runs  into  the  Missouri, 
S870  miles  above  the  mouth  of  the  latter 
river,  snd  in  Lat  i7.  0.  34.  N. 

MasHAKEN,  a  vilkge  of  Iralc,  in  Persis* 
35  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Imhan. 

MusHANAN,  «  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  PeDDsylvania,  which  runs  between  Cen- 
tie  and  Clearfidd  counties,  into  the  west 
biandi  of  the  Suaquehannah. 

MesxA,  or  Muskau,  a  small  well  built 
toira  of  the  Prussian  states,  in  Upper  Lu- 
ittia,  on  the  Neisse,  62  miles  N.  £.  of 
Dreaden.  It  has  1400  inhabitants,  and  an 
elqiint  church. 

MusEiNouM,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  north  of  Waah- 
ington,  west  of  Guernsey,  south  of  Coshoo- 
foii,  and  east  of  Licking  and  Fairfield.  It 
it  well  watered  and  populoua;  the  aur- 
&oe  broken  towards  tne  south  and  east; 
bot  towards  the  west  and  north,  it  Subsides 
into  rich  plains  and  vallies.  Zanesville  is 
tke  chief  town.  Population  in  1815, 
ll,dlK>. 

^  MosEiNouM,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
m  Ohio.  It  has  its  sooroe  near  that  of  the 
Ckjahoga  of  Lake  Erie,  with  which  it  com* 
aooicates  by  means  of  certain  small  lakes. 
It  also  interlocks  with  several  other  rivers 
of  Lake  Erie.  It  is  250  yards  wide  at  its 
numth,  and  is  navigable  for  latge  keel  boats 
100  miles,  and  for  smaller  boats  to  within 
i  few  miles  of  the  Cayahoga.  At  Zanes- 
^  the  navigation  is  obbtructed  by  falls, 
i«and  which  they  are  now  construetinff  a 
canaL  Loi^  81.  40.  W.  Lat.  39.  15.  N. 
,  Mdseokgus,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
ia  Lincoln  county,  Main^  which  flows 
tkroQgh  Waldoborough  into  a  bay  of  the 
one  Dame.  Muskongus  island,  in  this  bay, 
ttBtaina  1000  acres. 

,  Mufo,  a  town  of  South  America,  in  the 
vioeroyalty  of  New  Granada,  70  miles  N. 
of  SanuFede  Bogota.  Long.  ts.  SO.  W. 
I*t5.i«.N. 

Maaovs,  a  river  of  Austrian  Italy, 
which  &Us  into  the  higune  of  Venice. 


Thouffh  iman,  ft  fan  been  lendersA  nivU 
gable  by  arttfldal  means. 

M08QUAB ASTON,  s  Udtc  of  Cansdi.  LoQg. 
87.  30.  W.  Lat.  51.  40.  N. 

MusQUAKiss,  Indians  of  North  Ameri* 
ea,  inhabiting  the  southern  shore  of  Lakt 
Michigan* 

MusQUATONS,  an  Indian  tribe  faiha* 
biting  the  country  acyoinuig  to  Lske  Mi« 
chigan. 

MosaoiTo,  a  river  and  bay  of  East  Flo« 
rida,  to  the  north  of  Cape  Canaverel. 

MussAFuapoRBtCalleaalso  Mujafafoei, 
a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Bahsr, 
and  district  of  Higypore.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  tne  Litde 
Gunduck  river,  and  was  fbrmerly  the  resi* 
denoe  of  the  JSast  India  companv's  com- 
merdal  agents.  A  battle  was  ibugnt  In  the 
vicinity  of  this  place,  in  the  veur  1760,  be* 
tween  the  troops  of  Cossim  Aly  Khan  and 
the  British,  in  which  the  latter  were  suo« 
cessfViI.    Long.  85. 95.  E.  Lat.  S«.  10.  N. 

MussKLBuaoHr  a  -town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Edinburgh,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Esk.  It  stands  on  diT* 
and  sandy  ground ;  and  consists  chiefly  of 
a  well  pavra  street  which  is  broad  at  the 
extremities,  but  grows  narrower  towards 
the  middle,  where  the  prison  and  town- 
house  are  situated.  Tne  latter  building 
has  a  steeple  attached  to  it.  The  sub- 
urbs of  Fisherrow  and  Market«gate  or 
street,  are  united  to  Musselburgh  by  three 
bridges  over  the  Esk,  are  a  part  of  tha 
burgn,  and  under  the  same  magistracy. 
Musaelburgh  ia  a  very  ancient  bursn  of  re- 
gality. Before  the  reformation  it  belonged 
to  the  abbacy  of  Dunfermline,  but  was  ta- 
ken from  it  by  king'  James  VI.  who  gava 
the  auperiority  of  it  to  the  earl  of  Laudeiw 
dale.  In  thia  fiimily  it  remained  till  1709, 
when  it  was  purchased  by  the  duchess  of 
Monmouth  and  Buccleuch.  It  is  now  hell 
by  the  duke  of  Buccleuch,  as  lord  of  ihm 
regality,  and  pays  annually  to  that  noble- 
man certain  aums  aa  feu-duty.  Mussel^ 
burgh  is  said  to  have  received  its  first  char- 
ter about  the  year  1340,  from  the  earl  of 
Mar ;  but  ita  most  ancient  charter  ia  dated 
IS92,  and  is  granted  by  the  oommendator 
of  Dunfermline,  with  consent  of  the  whde 
members  of  the  convent.  This  charter  is 
confirmed  by  various  subsequent  charters 
and  acts  of  parliament.  In  1638,  it  was 
erected  into  a  royal  burgh,  by  a  charter 
under  the  great  aeal ;  but  the  map;i8trates 
of  Edinburgh  found  means  to  obtam  a  re- 
duction of  that  charter  befl>re  the  privy 
coundl,  on  30th  November  of  the  aame 
year.  It  is  governed  by  a  town-council  of 
18  membos,  10  of  which  are  dected  from 
Musselbmigh,  and  eight  fiiom  Flshenow. 
Out  of  this  number  are  i^ioaea  the  two 
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bailip  and  ireasurer,  but  only  one  bailie 
and  the  treasurer  are  elected  annually,  and 
three  -cojiHicillors  are   changed  or   elected 
every  year.  Although  there  are  seven  trades, 
yet  thoy  are  not  incorporated  by  charter, 
and  have  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  cor- 
porations of  royal  burglis.      It   possesses 
all  the  privileges  of  a  royal  burgh,  except  tliat 
of  voting  for  a  member  of  parliament,  and  of 
sending    a  delegate    to  the  convention  of 
royal  burghs.     Besides  the  parish  church, 
there   is   an  English  chai^el,  a  church  of 
Relief,  a  Burgher   meeting,    a   Haldanite 
chapel,  and  an  Anabaptist  meeting.     The 
ancient  building  of  Pinkie  affonls  now  a 
most  commodious,  extensive,  and  excellt  nt 
accommodation  to  sir  John  Hope,  bart.  of 
Craighall.      The   manufacture    of   salt    is 
carried  on   to  a  considerable  extent ;  also 
the  tanning  of   leather,    and    dressing  of 
sheep's    skins    into  what  is    called    roan. 
There  is  also  a  pottery  and  a  tliriving  ma- 
nufacture of  starch  ;  and  a  hair-clot li  and 
herring-net  mauutacture  have  been  recently 
commenced,  the  last  of  \shich  is  on  a  very 
ingenious  and  new  plan.    At  the  east  end  of 
Aiusselbu^h,  an  ancient  building  btloni^^ed 
to  the  abbey  of  Dunfermline,  anil  was  call- 
ed  the  chapel  of  Loretto.     A  small  cell  of 
it  remains,  covered  by  a  moat,  in  the  gar- 
den of  a  villa.     About   the  year  1.590,  the 
tolbooth  of  Musselburgh  was  built  out  of 
the  ruins  of  this  chapel.     From  several  an- 
cient remains  discovered  here,  it  would  ai>- 
pear  that  this  had  been  once  a  Uoni:m  sta- 
tion.    On   the  right  hand  of  the  Ksk  are 
Pinkie  and  Carbeiry  hills,  famed  in  Scot- 
tish history.     In  the  nei^^hbourhuod  of  the 
former,     the  Scots  were  defeated  by    the 
English  with  great  fcluuL.luer,  A.  1).  15i7  ; 
and    at    the  latter,    which  is    the  hii^hest 
ground  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  forces  of 
qtieen  Mary   and  liothweil  were  dis>persed 
by  the  contl derate  army;  and   the  queen 
yielded  herstlfa  prisoner,  A.  D.  I.>ii7.  The 
grammar-school  has  been  long  in  hii^h  de- 
pute, and  there  are  several  other  seminaries 
justly   entitled  to   a  high  character.     Be- 
twixt the  sea  and  the  town  lie  the  txieusive 
downs  called  Musselburgh  hnks,  excelkut- 
ly  adapted  for  the  healthful  exercise  of  the 
golf,  and  where  the  magistrates  have  lately 
made  a  course  for  horse-racing,  at  a  con- 
siderable expence,  and  a  very  elegant  race- 
s^and  is  now  erected  by  subscription.    Here 
the  Edinburgh  races  were  held  for  the  first 
time  in  October    1816.     The  burgh  con- 
tains about  6600  inhabitants,  and  the  pa- 
rish upwards  of  (ioou.     The  population  of 
Musselburgh    and    Fisherrjw     is    nearly 
equal.     Upon  the  whole,  Musselburgh  may 
be  said    to   be  a    healthy,   pleasant,   and 
picturesque  situation.     5  miles  £.  by  S.  of 
Kdinbiirgh. 


MussEN,  a  village  of  Praaoan  Westpba- 
lia,  in  the  principality  of  Siegeti.    A  Urge 
hill  in  the  neighbourhood,,  composed  almwt 
entirely  of  iron  ore,  supplies  materials  for  i 
six  smelting  furnaces. 

MussENDooN,  or  MussLEDooN,  s  capc  of  ^ 
Arabia,  forming  the  boundary  on  that  aide  ' 
of  the  Persian  gulf.  It  is  tfie  temiination 
of  a  mountainous  track,  inhabited  by  a 
tribe  of  men  descended  from  a  mixture  of 
Arabs  and  Portuguese.  The  whole  pro-l 
montory  is  deeply  indented.  A  namber  of^ 
small  islands,  or  rather  rocks,  named  the! 
Quoins,  lie  about  10  miles  to  the  north  ai, 
the  Cape. 

Mussv   l'Eveque,  a  small  town  in  tba 
east  of  France,  deuartment  of  the  Anbe,  on 
the  Seine.     Population  1700.     16  miles  8.  I 
of  Troyes.  ' 

MrsTAPHA  Pacha  Kiupri,  a  sroaD 
town  ill  the  north  of  European  Turkey,  IS 
miles  N.W.  of  Adrianople.  It  takes  it s'nanw 
from  an  elegant  bridge,  built  by  Mustapha 
Pacha,  over  the  large  river  Maritza. 

Mlstapha  Pacha  Palanka,  a  small 
fortress  in  the  north  of  European  Turkej. 
in  Bulgaria,  on  tly  road  from  Belgrade  io 
Sophia,  5(>  miles  VV.  N.  W.  of  Sophia,  and 
2^2  S.  E.  of  Xissa. 

MusTAiHABAD,  a  towtt  of  Hiudostan, 
province  of  Delhi.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derjible  consequence,  and  is  surrounded  by  • 
mu<l  wall,  with  towers  and  a  ditch.  It  is 
now  subject  to  the  British.  Long.  76.  47.  E. 
l^it.  30.  VO.  N.— x\.  B.  Mustafa  being  one  of 
the  numerous  names  of  Mahomet,  there 
is  a  great  number  of  places  called  alkr 
hhn. 

Mi'STArHSNAGUR.  See  OmJa/nOtf. 
Mus: YOANNiM,  a  conciderable  town  in 
the  eastern  Algerine  province  of  Tlemsan. 
or  Trenj^cen,  occupying  partly  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cartienna.  'I'he  name  is  said 
by  Shaw  to  be  derived  from  the  good  qua- 
lity of  the  mutton  tetl  in  its  neigbboar- 
hood.  Among  the  towns  of  this  proviow, 
it  ranks  second  to  Tlemsan,  the  capital.  It  is 
defended  by  three  castles,  two  of  which  are 
intended  to  guard  the  harbour;  but  the 
strongest  is  built  on  one  of  a  namber  of 
eminences  which  rise  behind  the  dty,  and 
forms  its  security  against  the  Arabs,  who 
often  attempt  to  plunder  it.  Long.  0.  30. 
E.  Lat.  36.  6.  N. 

MusuMA,  a  town  of  Niphon^  ia  Japan, 
65  miles  W.  of  Meaco. 

Ml  SUM  ELM,  a  small  town  in  tba  west  of 
Sicily,  situated  on  a  hill  called  Melli.  It 
has  an  ancient  castle,  and  is  10  miles  N.  E. 
of  Castro  Novo,  and  «6  N.  by  E.  of 
Girgenti. 

MusziNA,  A  market  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  Galida,  circle  of  Sandek,  on  the 
Poprad,  65  ouies  S.  E.  of  Cracow. 
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MotAftVATiy  a  rirer  of  the  protince  of 
Darieo,  which  rises  in  the  mountains  of 
the  interior,  and  enters  the  river  Chueu- 
ntqni. 

MuT  Bedh,  Mut  Kamar,  &c.  See 
Miit  Bedr,  S;c. 

Mutch EHuuTT AH,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
prorince  of  Oude.  Long.  80.  40.  £.  Lat. 
87.  2^  J<J. 

Mut  HI  L,  apartsh  of  Scotland,  in  Perth- 
shire, from  8  to  10  miles  long,  and  from  6 
to  9  broad.— There  is  a  village  of  the  same 
name  in  this  parish,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  military  road  to  Inverness.  16  miles 
W.  of  Perth.  Population  3090. 
.  MoTuvEr,  a  nver  of  Wales,  in  Caer- 
martbenshire,  which  runs  into  the  Towy, 
near  Lkngadock. 

MuiHWEY,  a  river  of  Wales,  in  Merio- 
nethihire,  which  runs  into  the  Avon  at  Kim- 
nier  Abbey. — Also  a  river  in  Cardigandiire, 
wfaicb  falls  into  the  Towy. 

MuTQuiN,  a  settltment  of  the  province 
of  TuGuman,  26  miles  N.  E.  of  Fernando. 

MurTAMusKEKT,  a  lake  of  North  Caro- 
Ima,  91)  miles  long,  and  5  wide.  3  miles 
N.  of  Pamlico  sound. 

Mutt  E  AH,  the  name  of  two  towns  of  Hin-. 
dostan,  province  of  Hahar. 

MuTTEARY,  the  name  of  two  towns  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Bahar. 

MuTTEODDu,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
<lia,  province  o£  Mysore.  The  vicinity 
•bounds  with  soda;  and  the  town  is  cele- 
brated for  the  mauufucture  of  glaes  brace- 
lets, which  are  of  various  colours,  and  worn 
by  females  all  over  India.  Long.  76.  25. 
fi.  Lat.  13.  39.  N. 

MuTTEasTADT,  8  market  town  of  the 
Bavarian  province  of  the  Rhine,  with  14o0 
iababitants.  1 1  miles  N.  W.  of  Spire,  and 
U  S.  of  Worms. 

MuTTox  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  St.  Lawrence,  on  the  cosst  of  Ca- 
Ma.    Long.  69.  W.  Lat.  4B.  25.  N. 

MuTTKA,  a  town  of  Ommon,  in  Arabia, 
about  three  miles  to  the  west  of  Mascat. 
There  is  a  good  place  there  for  hauling  ves- 
sels on  shore,  and  cleaning  thein  ;  and  the 
^9est  ships  are  brought  thither  from  Mas- 
cat  for  that  purpose. 

MoTUALts,  orMETUAi.ES,  an  independ- 
ent people  of  Syria,  inhabiting  an  extensive 
valley  between  the  chains  of  Libanus  and 
Anti  Libanus.  They  derive  their  name 
fwm  Mutual,  a  celebrated  Saracen  chief, 
i*ho  had  a  great  share  in  overthrowing  the 
ancient  Persian  religion,  and  substituting  in 
its  stead  the  worship  of  Mahomet.  He  in* 
foduced  among  this  people,  as  in  Persia, 
the  schismatic  sect  of  the  Sunnites,  who  ac- 
knowledge no  successor  of  the  prophet,  ex- 
cept Aly,  whom  they  re\ere  as  almost  equal 
H»  Mahomet.     Like  the  Druses,  they  are 
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governed  by  Sheiks  and  Emirs  of  their 
own.  They  have  rendered  themselves  for-' 
midable  to  the  Turks ;  and  their  catmlry 
was  even  regarded  as  invincible;  but 
they  have  been  lately  much  weakened  by 
intestine  divisions.  Balbec,  celebrated  for 
its  temple  of  the  sun,  is  situated  in  their 
territory. 

MuTzio,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  in  Alsace,  on  the  Breosch,  with 
a  popiilation  of  2400,  and  a  manufitcture 
of  arms.     12  miles  W.  of  Strasbnrg. 

MuxiA,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
province  of  Antioquia,  which  enters  the 
Gauca. 

MuxiLT.ONES,  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  cOast  of  Chili.  LaU 
'-i9.  30.  S. 

MiTY,  a  large  village  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Var,  on  the  Ar- 
tuby.  Population  1500.  9  miles  W.  of 
FrfjuR. 

MiTZAR,  a  villapje  of  Persia,  situated  in  a 
beautiful  and  cultivated  country,  56  miles 
E.  of  Schiras. 

MuztLLAc,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  department  of  the  Morbi- 
han,  with  8600  inhabitants.  14  miles  8.  £. 
of  Vannes. 

MuzuFiRABAD,  The  City  of  Victory^  a 
town  of  Afghanistan,  the  capital  of  a  dis- 
trict bearing  the  same  name,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  a  Mahometan  chief.  The  country 
in  the  vicinity  is  mountainous,  but  all  the 
level  ground  is  well  cultivated.  The  river 
Jhylum  runs  through  the  district,  and 
conduces  much  to  the  cleanliness  and 
healthiness  of  the  inhrdjitants,  who,  in  com- 
mon with  all  the  Afghans,  are  of  dirty  ha- 
bits, and  seldom  change  their  clothes  till 
worn  out.  There  is  not  any  bridge  over  the 
river,  but,  besides  small  boats,  they  use  in- 
flated sheep  skins  tor  crossing  it.  Long. 
?«.  «2.  K.  Lat.  3i.  4.  N. 

MuzupiRNAouR,  a  district  of  Hindos- 
tan,  province  of  Beider,  belonging  to  the 
Nizam,  and  situated  about  the  17th  degree 
of  northern  latitude. 

MuzuFiANAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Delhi,  belonging  to  the  British. 
Long.  77.  40.  E.  Lat.  «9.  ii7.  N. 

Muzz  A,  a  small  river  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  duchy  of  Milan,  which  rises  near 
Milan,  and  falls  into  the  Adda,  8  miles  S.  £. 
of  Lodi. 

Muzzle  Hill,  a  hill  of  England,  in 
Buckinghamshire,  744  feet  in  height. 

Myapore,  or  Mehaporjs,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Delhi,  and  district 
of  Seharunpore,  situate*!  nearly  half-way 
l)etween  the  rivers  Ganges  and  Jumna. 
We  have  no  recent  accounts  of  it ;  bat  it 
was  the  second  stage  of  Tamerlane,  after  he 
quitted  the  banks  of  the  Ganges.    LaL  njt 
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■•eerttiiied/— There  «re  several  odier  placet 
of  this  name  in  Hindostan. 

Myab,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  in  AfHca^  80 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Sennaar. 

MvcENJE,  once  a  city  of  Greece,  in  the 
north-east  of  the  Peioponnesus,  said  to  have 
heen  huilt  hy  Perseus,  no  less  than  1300 
years    hefore  the   Christian    era.    How- 
ever small  may  have  heen  its  actual  popu- 
lation, it  was  relatively  one  of  the  princi- 
pal places  of  Greece  in  the  age  of  the  com- 
position  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  it  figures  as 
the  capital  of  the  leading  sovereign.    The 
plain  between  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  still  re« 
markable  for  its  fertility,  was  doubtless 
among  the  most  early  cultivated  tracks  in 
Greece :  it  formed  the  central  part  of  Aga- 
memnon's kingdom,    which  is   described 
(Iliad  II.  V.  570)  as  extending,  not  to  the 
south,  in  the  direction  of  Argolis,  but  to 
the  north  and  west,  along  tne  maritime 
country,  afterwards  odled  Achaia.    In  the 
subsequent  and  authenticated  part  of  Gre- 
cian history,  Mycence  is  hardly  mentioned, 
having  been  taken  and  depopulated  bv  its 
jealous  neighbotirs  tlie  Argives,  so  early  as 
the  year  466  B.  C.    Its  ruins  remain  ex- 
actly as  de^bed  by  Pausanias  in  the  se- 
cond century.    The  most  interesting,  as 
well  as  most  conspicuous  object,  is  a  tumu- 
lus covering  a  subterraneous  dome,  built  in 
what  is  called  the  Cyclopean  style  of  archi- 
tecture, over  huge  blocks  of  stone,  put  to- 
gether without  cement.    Its  object  is  not 
ascertained,  being  called  by  some  a  royal 
treasury,  by  others  a  royal  tomb.    One' of 
the  stones  is  of  the  surprising  magnitude  of 
S7  feet  by  16.    The  height  of  the  dome  is 
about  50  feet.    There  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood another  structure  exactly  similar,  but 
its  roof  has  fallen  in.    The  walls  of  the  ci- 
tadel of  Myoene  still  remain:  they  are  ex- 
tensive, and  inclose  an  oblong  space  about 
330  yards  in  length.    Their  orginal  con- 
struction ratisthave  been  Cyclopean,  but  the 
rebuilt  part  is  of  a  less  ancient  age.    The 
gateway  exliibits  two  lions,  or  rather  pan- 
thers, standing  as  supporters,  and  is  pro- 
bably the  m()et  ancient  specimen  of  sculp- 
ture in  Europe.    Near  tlie  citadel  is  the 
fountain  of  Persea,.  celebrated  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  founding  of  Myoens.    There 
are  here  also  a  number  of  scattered  ruins, 
and  much  might  probably  be  discovered  by 
excavation.    8  miles  N.  E.  of  Argos,  and  28 
S.  of  Corinth. 

Mycondah,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the 
south  of  India,  province  ot  Mysore.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  importance,  being  si- 
tuated at  the  entrauceof  a  pass  through  the 
mountains,  and  well  fortified.  Long.  76* 
10.  £.  Lat.l4.16.N. 

Myconi,  or  Myxonb,  a  small  island  of 
tht  Grecian  archipeia^  between  Naxoe 


and  Tino,  In  Loi«.  85.  S8.  E.  LitS7.tr. 
N.  It  is  about  81  miles  in  eircomfenMi^ 
is  mountainous,  and  has  a  drv  soil,  bat  it 
productive  in  wine  and  fruit.  These,  aloog 
with  cheese,  form  its  chief  export! :  the 
quantity  of  com  raised  is  smalL  All  kiodi 
of  game  are  abundant  on  the  island;  bat 
there  prevails  a  scarcity  of  good  water. 
The  inhabiunts,  amounting  to  1000,  m 
Greek  Christians :  they  live  chiefly  in  the 
town  of  Myconi,  a  seaport,  and  are  reckflB* 
ed,  along  with  Uie  Hydriotes,  the  best  na- 
vigators in  those  seas.  A  Turkish  eflkor 
nays  an  annual  visit  to  the  island  to  coU 
lect  the  tribute. 

Myoan,  a  district  of  Afghanistsn,  pni 
vinoe  of  Cabul.  It  U  situated  between  die 
33d  and  34th  degrees  of  N.  Lat  and  ocea* 
pied  by  a  branch  of  the  tribe  of  Hasaich. 
Mydrecht,  a  smaU  but  neat  town  of  die 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Utrecbt 
Population  1800.  18  miles  W.S.W.  cf 
Utrecht. 

M  YER,  a  town  of  Hindostan,.  proviooe  of 
Allahabad,  lately  come  into  thepoeseswm 
of  the  British*  Long.  80.  SO.  £.  UL9k 
81.  N. 

Myerscouoh,  a  village  of  Enghnd,  ii 
Lancashire,  3  miles  S.  from  Garatang.  Fb« 
J>ulation  459. 

Myerstown,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennnlvudi, 
containing  85  houses.  88  miles  E.  by  N. 
of  Harrisburg. 

Myhie,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  provinee  ef 
Gi^jerat.  It  rises  near  Dhar,  ami  M»  into 
thegulfofCamhay. 

M  YLAu,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  Vogt* 
land,  on  the  Golsch,  with  1650  iiAsbiU 
ants.    9  miles  N.  E.  of  Plauen. 

Mylor,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn* 
wall,  3  miles  E.  from  Penryn.  Populatka 
1897. 

Mymunsino,  an  extensive  district  of 
Bengul,  situated  principally  between  the 
84th  and  85th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  It  is  'm* 
tersected  by  the  great  river  Brahmapoooa, 
into  which  flow  innumerable  stresms  from 
both  sides;  and  the  country  being  my 
flat,  it  is  frequently  inundated  during  the 
rainy  seasons,  and,  in  consequence,  pro* 
duces  immense  crops  of  rice,  of  the  cosncr 
kind.  Some  parts  of  the  district  are,  howi 
ever,  overrun  with  wood,  and  hut  thinly 
inhabited.  The  population  consists  of  uesr« 
ly  equal  numbers  of  Hindoos  and  Mafaome* 
tans.  The  chief  town  is  Bygonbary,  which 
is  the  residence  of  the  judge  and  collector,' 
who  are  subordinate  to  the  IXicca  coort  of 
circuit. 

'  Mynatporb,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar.    Long.  86. 15.E.  Lat.S«. 
38.  N. 
Mymow^  t  river  of  Enghmd,  in  Mon« 
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moQ^ialvre,  wbicii  nins  iato  the  Wye  al 
Monmouth. 

Mto  Isle,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
Mta,  Btuated  in  the  Molucca  passage,  which 
separates  Celebes  and  Gilolo.  It  was  for- 
merly inhabited  while  the  Portuguese  pos- 
sened  the  Moluccas;  but  the  inhabitants 
were  ezpelkd  by  the  Dutch^  in  order  to 
pievent  them  from  smuggling  spices.  Long. 
186.15.E.  Lai.l.S3.N. 

Myktle  Island^  one  of  the  Chandeleurs 
or  Myrtle  islands^  in  Nassau  bay^  on  the 
oout  of  Florida,  on  the  west  side  of  thepe- 
mnsula. 

Mtslzmicb,  the  most  western,  and  one 
oftbe  smallest  circles  of  Austrian  Poland, 
isboanded  on  the  north,  west,  and  south,  by 
tbe  territories  of  Cracow,  Silesia,  and  Hun- 
gif]r»  respectively.  It  is  separated  from  the 
territory  of  Cracow  by  the  Vistula,  which  is 
eren  hoe  a  navigable  stream.  1 1  is  also  in- 
tersected by  three  smaller  rivers,  the  Sola, 
tlie  Skawa,  and  the  Raba.  To  the  south 
vethe  Carpathians,  branches  of  which  tra- 
vene  the  province,  and  render  the  surface 
1»  level  than  in  most  parts  of  Po- 
land .-yet  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  inha- 
bitants numerous,  the  superficial  extent 
being  only  1230  square  miles,  and  the  po- 
pulation nearly  160,000.  A  similar  density 
of  population  prevails' in  the  adjoining  part 
of  Poland  to  the  north  of  the  Vistuk,  and 
tt  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  natural  fer- 
tility of  the  soil,  partly  to  the  vicinity  of 
^>^inany,  the  influence  of  which,  iniperfect 
as  it  vet  is,  produces  a  beneficial  effect  in  this 
&tt  but  neglected  country. 

MrsLiMicB,  the  chief  place  of  the  above 
cirde,  is  situated  on  the  Baba,  16  miles  S. 
of  Craoow,  and  contains  2000  inhabitants^ 

Mtsol  Isle,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
ntoated  midway  between  the  large  islands 
of  Ceram  and  Papua.  It  is  50  miles  in 
joigth,  by  16  in  average  breadth.  This 
idaod  is  inhabited  on  tbe  sea  coast  chiefly 
by  Mahometans,  and  in  the  interior  by  the 
original  natives.  The  birds  of  paradise  fre- 
quent this  isLmd  in  great  flocks  at  certain 
Mods  of  the  year,  and  being  caught  with 
biid-lhDe,  are  afterwards  dried  with  the 
^^tfaeis  on.  The  black  loory,  a  verv  scarce 
bvd,  may  also  be  purchased  here.  The  other 
iitides  (»  export  are  trifling.  It  is  situated 
>boat  the  Sd  degree  of  S.  Lat. 

Mysoeb,  properly  Maisoos,  a  large  pro- 
vhweof  the  south  of  India,  prindpslly  si- 
tuated between  the  11th  and  15th  degrees 
of  northem  latitude,  and  now  surrounded 
by  the  British  territories,  subject  to  the 
pittidency  of  Madras.  This  province  con- 
■iste  of  a  high  table  land,  elevated  3000  fee^t 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  rise 
a  mmber  of  lofty  hills,  containing  the 
of  many  rivers,  the  principal  of 


whidi  are  the  Cavery,  Toombuddra,  Ved«« 
wati,  Bhadri,  Penar,  &c  The  climate  of 
ihis  elevated  region  i^  temperate  and  healthy 
to  a  degree  unknown  in  any  other  track  of 
similar  extent  within  the  tropics.  The 
rainy  season  is  here  more  moderate  than  on 
either  of  the  sea  coasts,  but  of  much  longer 
duration  ;  and  during  other  seasons  of  the 
year  the  verdure  is  frequently  refreshed  by 
enliveningshowers.  Itssoilproducesnot  only 
all  the  grains  and  vegetables  of  other  parts 
of  India,  but  also  many  of  the  fruits  of  £a« 
rope.  The  cultivation  is  also  much  aided 
by  means  of  reservoirs  and  wells,  from 
whence  the  farmers  irrigate  their  fields  and 
gardens.  The  inhabitants  are  in  general 
Hindoos ;  but  the  country  having  been  so 
of^en  the  scene  of  warfare,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  populous  as  Bengal  and  some  other  of 
the  British  provinces.  It  produces  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  swine,  but  none  of  them 
of  a  good  sixe.  This  province  is  divided 
into  three  districts,  named  Pa  tana,  Na^ 
gara,  and  Chatrakal :  each  district  is  ma« 
naged  by  an  amildar,  who  is  an  ofiicer  of 
justice,  police,  and  revenue,  and  who  is  ao» 
countable  for  his  conduct  to  the  ministera  of 
the  rajah,  who  are  kept  to  their  duty  by 
the  presence  of  the  British  resident. 

As  this  province  is  now  particularly  con- 
nected with  the  British  interests,  and,  from 
a  rival  state*  is  become  one  of  our  staunch- 
est  allies,  it  is  requisite  to  enter  at  some 
length  into  its  political  history.  The  an- 
cestor of  the  reigning  family  is  said  to  have 
been  the  chief  of  a  band  of  herdsmen,  who 
emigrated  with  their  flocks  and  cattle  from 
the  province  of  Gujerat,  and  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  Mysore.  The  first  person  of 
this  tribe  who  distinguished  himself,  was 
named  Vijeya,  in  consequence  of  an  act  of 
bravery.  He  married  the  heiress  of  the 
Wadiar,  or  diief  of  the  town  of  CarooguU 
ly  and  its  dependencies,  and  succeeded  hi» 
father-in-law.  His  immediate  successors 
are  not  known;  hut  in  the  year  1507> 
Cham  Raj  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment, but  still  acknowledging  himself  as  a 
subject  of  the  Maha  Rajah  of  Annagoondy, 
who  was  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  Hin- 
doo monarchs  of  Bijanagur.  Tiro  Raj  suc- 
ceeded in  1548,  and  annexed  some  other 
districts  to  his  government  Heere  Cham 
Raj  ruled  from  1571tol576,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  cousin  Raj  Wadevar,  whe 
appears  to  have  taken  advantage  ot  tbe  de- 
clining power  of  his  lord  paramount,  not 
only  to  annex  to  his  own  estates  those  of 
the  rajah  of  Chickraipatam,  but  to  take  • 
possession  of  tbe  city  and  fortress  of  Se- 
ringapatam.  This  event  occurred  in  the 
year  1610,  and  may  be  considered  as  the 
sera  of  their  soverei&nty.  After  this  event» 
he  subdued  leveral  of  the  neighbouring 
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Wadeyaw,  and  kept  them  in  conflnemetit 
at  Seringapatam.  He  died  in  the  year  1617, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  fpiandson  Cham 
Raj,  who  added  considerably  to  the  My- 
sore territories,  and  died  in  1637.  He  was 
succeeded  by  a  posthumous  son  of  the  for- 
mer rajah,  named  Immadee  Raj,  who  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  was  poisoned  by 
his  prime  minister.  Canty  Revy  Narsa 
Raj,  second  cousin  of  the  deceasefl,  was  the 
next  sovereign  of  Mysore.  He  made  various 
conquests,  and  reigned  till  1659.  He  was 
,  the  first  prince  who  established  a  mint,  and 
coined  the  fanams  and  jxif^o/Ias,  still  cur- 
rent, which  go  by  his  name.  Pud  Deo 
Raj  was  his  successor  ;  he  made  several  con- 
quests, and  died  in  1672.  C'bick  Deo  Raj 
inounted  the  throne  in  1672,  and  died  in 
1704.  This  prince  completed  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  turbulent  landholders,  made  a 
number  of  prudeht  regulations  which  still 
exist ;  and,  among  oiher  accessions,  ac- 
quired by  purchase  the  town  and  fortress 
of  Bangalore.  He  also  sent  on  embassy 
to  the  Mogul  emperor  Aurungzebe,  who 
conferred  on  him  a  splendid  title,  and 
granted  him  permission  to  sit  on  an 
ivory  throne,  which  is  still  in  existence,  and 
was  used  on  the  late  instaliution.  Canty 
Raj,  son  of  the  last  sovereign,  mounted  the 
throne  in  1704.  Having  been  bom  deaf  and 
dumb,  he  was  called  the  dumb  rnjnh.  It 
was  in  this  reign  that  the  gr«  at  iniluence  of 
the  Dulwoy  or  prime  m!ni>ttr  coiinnenccd, 
which  ever  afte  rendered  the  TrJ:'.h  a  mere 
pageant.  After  a  nominnl  rcipn  of  10  years, 
the  dumb  rnjtdi  died,  and  w,is  surceedet! 
by  Dud  Kishen  Kaj,  who  \c\\  the  nianngc- 
roent  of  affairs  entirely  to  his  mini?^ter«, 
and  died,  af^er  an  inglorious  reijxn,  in  the 
"vear  1731.  He  was  succeeded  by  Cham 
llaj,  who  not  having  been  found  of  a  suf- 
ficiently pliable  disposition,  was  deposed 
and  imprisoned  by  his  ministers,  in  the  year 
1734.  On  this  event,  the  Mysore  ministers 
deviated  from  the  regular  line  of  succession, 
and  chose  a  boy  of  fivp  years  old,  of  anorher 
branch  of  the  royal  family,  namwl  Chick 
Kishen  Raj,  to  be  the  pageant  of  their  go- 
vernment. The  division  of  public  business 
was  at  that  period  distributed  in  the 
offices  of,  1st,  Dulwoy  or  commander  in 
chief;  2dly,  Serv  Adikar,  or  comptroller 
of  the  revenue;  and  8dly,  l\irdhan  or 
privy  counsellor.  The  fust  of  these  offices 
was  held  by  Deo  Raj,  the  second  by  Nun- 
jeraje;  but  they  subsequently  exchanged 
appointments,  and  the  influence  of  the  iat- 
t  r  was  much  increased  by  the  marriage  of 
nia  daughter  to  the  young  rajah,  in  the  year 
1746.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Nun- 
jenye  Dulwoy,  that  a  large  Mysorcan 
lurroy  marched  to  the  assistance  of  the  Bri- 
tiih,  and  their  ally  the  Nabob  Mohammed 


Aly,  in  the  year  1753 ;  but  as  the  promiied 
bribe  held  out  for  his  assistance  f  the  cranon 
of  the  fortress  of  Tricbinopoly),  was  not 
complicil  with,  he  shortly  af^er  becaxne 
their  enemy,  and  for  nearly  two  years  laid 
siege  to  Tricbinopoly  ;  but  in  the  end,  wis 
compelled  to  abandon  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  iiivrtsion  of  Mysore  by  an  army  rf 
Mahrattas.  From  this  period  may  be  dated 
the  decline  of  the  minister's  |H)wer,  tbe 
downfall  of  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  and  the 
succ*^ssion  of  a  Mahometan  usurper,  whose 
history  beting  not  generally  known,  it  is 
deemed  requisite  to  insert  an  abridgement  of 
it  here.  The  great-grandfather  and  gnind- 
fiitler  of  Hyder  Aly  were  both  named  Mo- 
hammed ;  they  were  religious  persons,  who 
emigrated  from  the  Punjab,  and  settled  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  tomb  of  Geeso  I>era2, 
the  famous  saint  of  Kalberga.  Tbe  pon  of 
the  younger  Mohammed  was  named  Futteh 
Aly,'  who  having  entered  the  army  is  a 
private  soldier,  rose  by  degrees  to  the  rank 
of  commander  of  a  regiment,  with  the  title 
of  Naick.  This  person  improved  his  for- 
tune by  marriage,  but  was  killed  in  an  en- 
gagement about  the  year  IT^.Q.  Sometime 
pre^iolls  to  his  death,  he  had  rai«d  a 
mausoleum  over  his  father  and  his  wife,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town  of  Colar,  and  wai 
burieil  there.  After  the  battle  in  which 
Futteh  Aly  was  killed,  his  family  were 
t.jken  prisoners,  and  plundered  of  every 
thing  they  possessed.  The  widow,  accom- 
panied by  her  two  sons  Shabaz-Saheb  and 
Hyder,  boys,  tock  refuge  with  her  brother 
Ibraliim,  who  commanded  a  small  body  of 
yro/?.t  or  infantry,  in  the  se^^Mce  of  the  go- 
vernor of  H;in*galore.  M'hen  the  elder 
br(»ther  Shabaz  had  attained  a  sufficient  sgf* 
his  uncle  procured  for  him  a  reconiraends- 
tion  to  an  officer  of  rank  in  Seringapatam ; 
and  he  was  received  into  the  service  as  a  swh- 
or<iit5ate  officer  of  infantry,  in  which  situa- 
tion he  distinguished  himself,  and  gradual- 
ly rose  to  the  command  of  9(^0  cavalry  and 
I'fXX)  infantry.  It  is  probiible  that  Hyder 
j^rofitefl  l)y  the  goo<l  fortune  of  his  brother, 
and  was  employed  by  him  in  a  subordinate 
situation;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
distinguislicd  himself  till  the  year  HiPi 
when,  during  the  siege  of  Deonhally,byhis 
intrepidity  and  zeal,  he  attracted  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  Dulwoy  Nunjeraje;  and  upon 
the  capitulation  of  the  place,  was  promoted 
to  the  command  of  it,  with  a  garrison  of 
200  infantry  and  50  cavalry.  Permission 
was  also  granted  him  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  troops,  if  he  found  it  requisite.  Dur- 
ing the  contest  between  the  NisKim"  Nasir 
Jung,  and  his  rival  Musuffir  Jung,  in  the 
year  1750,  Hydw  Aly  commanded  part  of 
the  quota  of  Mysore  troops,  and  distinguisli- 
cd  himself  in  resisting  the  French  column 
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mru  coon  as  Nasir  Jung  was  killed,  he 
iDj>l  >yeH  his  followers  in  plundering  the 
imj)  of  his  late  master ;  and,  amongst  a 
filuhcr  of  other  valuahles,  carrietl  off  two 
^nth  laden  with  gold,  300  horses,  and  500 
tf ml  of  arms,  ail  of  which  he  conveyed 
zfAy  to  Deonhally. 

HyiiiT  Aly  was  again  employed  at  the 
ttjSr'  of  Trichinopoly ;  and  during  the 
arJeofthe  17th  of  August  1754,  bclween 
h€  British  and  the  .  French  armies,  with 
Mr  allies  on  both  sides,  Hyder  seeing 
^  bj^age  of  the  British  left  without  pro- 
Ttiofi,  ordered  some  of  his  troops  to  amuse 
ke  Tinjorine  cavalry  in  front,  whilst  he 
filh  another  body  galloped  round,  and  fell 
^n  the  rear  of  the  convoy,  amongst 
rbiVh  he  created  great  confusion,  ahd  seiz- 
d  S5  carts  laden  with  aminunition  and 
toft-s.  On  the  retreat  of  the  Mvsoreans 
1 1755,  Hyder  was  detacheil  in  the  com- 
ft«:d  of  an  army,  consisting  of  5000 
Biantry,  «500  cavalry,  six  guns,  and  a 
lumber  of  irregular  troops,  to  srcure  the 
Kstricr  of  Dindig\il.  During  the  three  years 
If  coiitinat^d  in  the  government  of  Dindi- 
;til,  he  very  considerably  increased  the 
ifiniber  of  his  troops,  disciplined  his  bat- 
UlioDs,  and  took  into  his  service  several 
French  artificers,  under  whose  superin- 
MdiDce  he  formed  a  laboratory,  arsenal, 

lathe  year  1758,  a  serious  mutiny  hav- 
ing broken  out  amongst  the  troops  at 
krin^apatam,  Hyder  Aly  was  ordered  to 
niir:h  thither  with  all  his  regular  corps. 
Pirtly  by  f  lir  means,  and  partly  by  force, 
be  Micoeeded  in  quelling  the  mutiny,  and  in 
Jisbanding  the  army  ;  in  reward  for  which 
lenice  he  was  gratified  with  the  fortress 
Uhl  atljoining  district  of  Bangalore,  as  a 
Scf  or  personal  estate.  In  the  tollowing 
,reir,  Hyder  was  invested  with  the  cora- 
tPin'l  of  all  the  troops  employed  against 
the  Mahrattas,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
nthorisetl  to  conclude  a  peace  with  them  ; 
bot  as  this  object  could  not  be  obtained 
»i»hout  a  large  sum  of  money,  and  the 
gartrnment  could  not  advance  above  half 
the  amount,  he  was  directed  to  borrow  the 
Rmiindcr  from  the  bankers;  and  in  order 
Vittftci  this,  certain  districts  were  assigned 
to  him,  to  be  held  in  pledge  till  the  bankers 
«Wd  be  reimbursed.  Having  appointed 
hw  o^w  collectors  to  the  districts,  he  bor- 
r«)wed  the  money,  satisfieil  the  Afahrattas, 
wd  returned  in  triumph  to  Seringapitam. 
^vi  TtcepUon  by  the^  Dulwoy  and  young 
f jjih  was  most  gracious ;  by  the  former  he 
*«  distinguishetl  by  the  epithet  of  son, 
■n^l  by  the  latter  honoured  with  the  title  o€ 
^luiudi-r  (the  champion),  which  he  ever 
tttrtretiiiittl.  In  this  sketch  of  the  history 
^f  Hyder  AJy,  it  is  impossible  to  describe 


the  various  intrigues  by  which  he  labvert^ 
ed  the  authority  of  the  Dulwoy  (minister), 
and  got  the  rajah  completely  into  his  oWn 
power.  But  his  overweening  confidence  hud 
nearly  mined  him.  In  the  month  of  May 
1760,  Hyder  Aly  was  induced  by  the  in- 
trigues of  the  French,  to  detach  to  their  as^i 
sistance  almost  the  whole  of  the  regular  anny 
then  at  Seringapatam ;  vfhilst  he  continued 
to  reside  iji  a  garden  a  short  distance  from 
the  city,  with  a  g^ard  of  only  100  horse,  and 
a  battalion  of  infantry.  The  rajah  and  his 
mother,  a  woman  of  considerable  talent, 
weary  of  the  tyranny  of  their  oppressor, 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  a  Muh- 
ratta  chief,  who  was  encamped  on  the 
frontiers,  and  who  agreed  to  send,  on  an 
appointed  day,  6000  chosen  horse  to  their 
assistance ;  but  owing  to  the  procrastination 
of  the  Mahrattas,  and  an  ill  timed  attack 
from  the  foot,  on  the  cantonment  of  Hyder, 
he  effected  his  escape  with  his  hundred 
cavalry,  attended  by  some  camels  laden  with 
treasure,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
fortress  of  Bangalore,  which  was  garrison-* 
ed  by  his  own  troops.  This  event  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  August  1760.  Im- 
mediately on  Hyder's  entering  Bangalore, 
he  sent  off  an  express  to  recal  the  army 
from  the  Carnatic,  under  the  command  of 
his  brother-in-law  Mukhdum  Sahib ;  and 
dispatched  orders  to  the  various  detachments 
of  his  troops  dispersed  over  the  country,  to 
join  him  without  loss  of  time.  By  degrees 
he  was  joined  by  his  detachments,  by  new 
levies,  by  the  Carnatic  army,  and  by  what 
was  of  great  consequence,  200  French 
Euroi>ean  cavalry,  and  100  infantry,  with 
some  light  artillery.  With  these  forces, 
aidefl  by  intrigue,  he  defeated  the  Mysore 
troops  in  several  engagements,  and  in  the 
month  of  May  1761,  again  got  possession 
of  the  person  of  the  rajah.  Hyder  Aly, 
although  now  possessing  all  the  real  pow^r 
of  a  sovereign,  was  still  desirous  of  legalis- 
ing his  usurpation  ;  he  therefore,  by  means 
of  presents  or  concessions,  received  from 
the  Nizam  of  the  Dekhan,  a  grant  of  the 
zemindary  of  Mysore,  with  a  patent  con- 
stituting him  a  Heft  Ifai^irf/,  commander 
of  7000  horse  in  the  imi>erial  service,  and 
the  title  of  Nabob  Hyder  Aly  Khan  Be* 
hauder. 

In  the  year  1763,  he  conquered  the 
countries  of  Bednoor,  Soonda,  and  Canara; 
and  in  the  three  succeeding  years,  Calicut 
and  the  greater  part  of  Malabar.  In  1766, 
the  r^ijah  ('hick  Kishen  Deo  died.  \VTien 
this  circumstance^  was  reported  to  Hyder, 
who  was  than  at  Goimbatoor,  he  orderetl 
the  funeral  rites  to  be  perfonneil  with  all 
the  usual  ceremonies,  and  directed  that  the 
eldest  son  of  the  deceased,  named  Nunje 
Raj,  should  be  pliced  on  the  throne,  wi^ 
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fOm  tune  nnade  and  pomp  as  had  formerl]r 
been  used  for  his  ancestors.  Nunje  Kaj 
died,  or  was  murdered,  after  a  nominal  reign 
«f  five  years,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
joonger  brother  Cham  or  Syaroa  Raj,  who, 
l»y  the  indulgence  or  policy  of  Hyder,  was 
installed  in  the  same  manner  as  his  pre* 
decetsor. 

In  1767,  the  Mahrattas  and  the  Niaam, 
aided  by  a  British  auxiliary  force,  entered 
into  an  alliance  against  H  viler  Aly.  They 
in  consequence  invaded  ^ly8ore,  and  after 
Itaving  taken  several  of  the  fortresses,  ad- 
vanced towards  Seringapatam.  In  this  di- 
lemma, Hyder  ordered  all  the  forage  to  be 
destroyed,  and  took  post  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Cavery,  in  an  entrenched  camp. 
Aha  some  days  skirmishing,  Hyder  con- 
trived, by  his  wonderful  skill  in  politics, 
not  only  to  make  peace  with  the  Mahrattas, 
bat  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  the  Nizam 
Minst  the  British.  In  virtue  of  this  treaty, 
tte  allied  forces  invaded  the  Camatic  in 
Septemb^  ;  and  on  the  86th  of  that  month 
a  general  engagement  took  place  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Erroar.  The  British  ^ned  the 
wtory,  by  which  the  Nisam  bemg  intimi- 
dated, vros  glad  to  make  peace,  leaving  his 
jdly  to  extricate  himself  in  the  best  manner 
be  ooold.  Hyder,  much  mortified  by  this 
event,  commenced  a  regular  retreat  to  his 
4iwn  country,  and  was  pursued  by  the  Bri- 
tish forces  under  general  Smith.  When  both 
armies  had  advan«d  nearly  to  Seringapatam, 
Hyder  leaving  his  infantry  and  artUlery  to 
continue  the  retreat,  wheeled  off  with  all 
bk  cavalry,  turned  the  rear  of  the  British 
army,  re-entered  the  Camatic,  and  in  a  few 
days  was  at  the  walls  of  Madras.  By  this 
manoeavie,  be  so  intimidated  the  Madras 
government,  that  they  were  glad  to  make 
pewse  with  him.  The  terms  of  the  treaty 
\iere  diort  and  simple.  Ail  prisoners  and 
places  taken  daring  the  war  were  to  be  re- 
stored, freedom  of  trade  was  stipulated, 
and  an  offensive  and  defensive  league  con- 
cluded. 

In  die  year  1771,  Mysore  was  invaded  by 
a  powertiil  army  of  Mahrattas,  who  after 
defeating  Hyder*  advanced  to,  and  block- 
aded his  capital ;  but  fortune  again  favour- 
(td  him,  by  the  indisposition  and  death  of 
the  young  peishwA,  by  which  event  dissen* 
jBion  was  sown  amongst  th«  Mahratta  chiefs, 
and  enabled  Hyder  to  bribe  them  to  retreat. 
The  years  1773,  1774,  1775,  and  1776, 
9were  devoted  to  the  disciplining  of  his 
^my,  and  to  the  gradual  extension  of  his 
territories  to  the  north  and  west.  This  he 
mm  enabled  to  do  by  the  diasensions  of  the 
blahratu  chiefs  and  the  Nair  princes. 

In  1777,  Cham,  or  Syama,  the  young 
Mysore  rojah,  died  without  issue.  Upon 
jdMa  bccasion,  Uydffc  ordered  eighjt  or  ten 


boys,  Hneally  related  to  the  royal  ftnOy,ls 
be  brought  before  him,  and  made  dioitt  of 
one  of  them,  nearly  in  the  ssroe  msmcr 
that  Ulysses  discovered  Achilln.  Thii 
boy,  whoee  name  was  ^Iso  Cbsm  sr 
Syama  Rig,  was  the  fiuher  of  the  prcMt 
rajah. 

By  die  trea^  made  with  Hyder  m  1761, 
the  British  had  agreed  to  assist  him  agyiait 
all  his  enemies ;  but  when  called  npoo  to 
act  against  the  Mahrattas  in  1771,  they  hid 
declined,  and  from  that  period  Hyder  har- 
boured the  most  bitter  hatred  agaimt  thea. 
The  year  1 779,  when  the  Britidh  had  oosr* 
relied  with  the  Mahrattas,  and  given  oireDtt 
to  the  Nizam,  seemed  a  favourable  opportu- 
nity of  satiating  his  revenge;  hetherefiiR^ 
by  means  of  his  emissaries,  oondnded  la 
alliance  with  the  above-mentioned  powoi, 
and  invited  every  other  sotereign  in  Hin- 
dosta'n  to  join  the  confederacy,  and  to  mike 
a  aimoltaneous  attack  on  the  British  teni* 
torles  in  their  respective  vicinities.  lu  con- 
formity-with  this  plan,  Hyder  Aly  entered 
the  Camatic,  in  the  month  of  Julv  1780, 
at  the  head  of  an  army  eonsiating  of  :M),OW 
cavalry,  and  40,000  in&ntry,  with  a  noina* 
rons  train  of  artillery,  aided  by  a  corps  cf 
Europeans,  and  a  number  of  Frendiofficeni 
Hyder  commanded,  in  person,  the  oentn 
or  main  body.  The  left  wins  was  nndtf 
the  orders  of  his  son  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  wti 
destined  to  attack  the  Northern  Circvi ; 
while  the  right  wing,  under  one  of  his  most 
esteemed  generals,  penetrated  into  Maduia 
and  the  southern  districts.  During  Ht- 
der's  former  invasion  of  the  Camatic,  m 
1767,  he  had  caused  his  anny  to  refitii 
from  atrocities,  and  to  treat  the  prisooen 
with  gentleness ;  but,  on  this  occasion,  be 
boasted,  '  that  he  was  the  engine  of  God's 
wrath,  for  the  punishment  of  the  peoplcrf 
the  Giraatic.'  His  army  was,  tnerabr^ 
guilty  of  the  greatest  craelties,  laying  waste 
the  whole  of  the  country  with  fire  sod 
sword;  not  only  the  military  who  #cw 
taken  prisoners,  but  the  peaceable  inhabit- 
ants of  the  viUages,  were  driven  off,  liln 
flocks  of  sheep,  to  Mysore.  The  bojrs  were 
made  Mahometans,  and  the  girls  disposed 
of  as  slaves. 

NotwithsUnding  Hyder  was  frequently 
defeated  by  the  British  forces  under  ar 
Eyre  Coote,  his  numerous  cavalry,  sod 
well  equipped  artillery,  enabled  him  to 
overran  the  country  at  pleasure,  and  left  no 
part  of  it  in  the  possession  of  his  enemies 
except  Madras,  and  some  other  fortresseii 
This  system  of  warfare  continued  till  the 
death  of  Hyder,  which  took  place  in  the 
city  of  Arcot,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th 
December  1789,  at  the  age  of  64  years.  At 
the  period  of  Hyder*s  decease,  ais  domi- 
pioBs,  ezdasiTe  of  his  conquests  in  liie  On* 
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Mtk^  eonpfelieDded  nearly  80,000  equare 
miles;  his  territorial  rcTenue  amounted  to 
two  millions  sterling.  Although  his  army, 
consisted  of  150,000  men,  his  treasure  con- 
tained several  millions  in  bullion  and  spa- 
de. 

Tippoo  Sultan,  the  eldest  son  of  Hyder, 
baring  joined  the  army  on  the  2d  January 
1783,  quietly  succeeded  to  the  empire  of  his 
Ikther.  A  feeble  attempt  had  been  made 
in  &Your  of  the  second  son,  called  Abd  al 
Kereem,  now  a  state  prisoner  in  Calcutta, 
but  was  considered  of  so  little  consequence, 
that  the  tyrant  never  attempted  the  life  of 
bit  brother,  who  either  was,  or  pretended 
to  be  deranged,  and  always  wore  the  dress 
ottiFakeer,  or  hermit. 

The  invasion  of  the  western  on  Malabar 
coast  by  the  British,  and  the  canture  of 
Bedenoor,  compelled  Tippoo  to  relinquish 
the  riews  of  his  father  on  the  Carnatic,  and 
to  proceed  with  aU  expedition  to  the  de- 
fence of  his  own  territory.  He  left  Arcot 
early  in  March ;  and  having,  in  the  course 
cf  the  month  of  April,  reached  fiede- 
Boor,  be  compelled  general  Matthews  to  ca- 
pitulate. The  principal  articles  of  the  ca- 
pitulation were,  that  the  garrison  were  to 
pile  their  arms  on  the  glacis,  but  to  retain 
all  their  private  property ;  Uiey  were  then 
to  be  mardied,  by  the  shortest  route,  to  the 
Ka  side,  and  thence  to  be  embarked  for 
Bombay.  But  Tippoo,  under  pretence 
that  the  public  treasure  had  been  made 
tway  with,  caused  all  the  prisoners  to  be 
plundered.  They  were  afterwards  fettered, 
and  then  dispatcned  to  different  fortresses, 
where  most  of  them  died  through  hard 
treatment :  the  general  and  several  of  the 
principal  officers  were  beheaded. 

After  this  event  Tippoo  marched  to  the 
ttaport  of  Mangalore,  but  was  baffled  in. 
the  siege  of  that  place,  till,  in  consequence 
of  the  peace  between  England  and  France, 
the  French  auxiliaries  having  declined  any 
Airther  co-operation  with  him,  and  the  re- 
cent successes  of  the  British  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  compelled  him  to  make 
peace.  On  the  llth  of  March  1784,  a 
tfettv  was  concluded  between  Tippoo  and 
the  British,  the  principal  articles  of  which 
were,  that  all  the  places  taken  by  either 
pvty,  during  the  war,  were  to  be  restored, 
and  that  all  the  prisoners  on  both  sides 
Were  to  be  released. 

Tippoo  being' now  at  liberty,  employed 
^  remainder  of  1784  in  the  complete  sub- 
jagatiou  of  the  Nairs  of  Malabar,  and  the 
wuqnest  of  the  Coorg  country.  Tippoo 
uving  thus  vanquished  or  made  peace  with 
hit  enemies,  returned  in  triumph  to  Se- 
^i%apatam;  when,  feeling  himself  per- 
^y  estHblished,  and  his  authority  ac- 
knowledged^ both  by  hia  autgecta  and  the 


neighbouring  powers,  he  oatentatioiialw 
mounted  the  throne,  and  assumed  the  titfo 
of  sultan,   thereby  throwing  off  all  alle- 

S'ance  to,  or  dependence  on  the  ngah  of 
[ysore  or  the  emperor  of  Hindostan ;  for 
although  the  name  sultan  may  have  been 
given  him  at  his  birth,  it  certainly  was 
never  used  aa  t  title  during  hia  father's 
life  time. 

During  the  years  1785,  1786,  and  1787, 
Tippoo  was  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
the  Mahrattas  and  the  Nizam,  in  which 
victories  were  gained,  and  defeats  sustained, 
by  both  parties  ;  but  the  general  result  was 
in  favour  of  the  sultan.  The  year  1788 
was  occupied  by  Tippoo  in  reforming  the 
province  of  Malabar,  and  the  forcible  con« 
version  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  Mahomo* 
tan  religion.  In  the  following  year  he  in* 
vaded  the  territories  of  the  rajah  of  Trai 
vancore,  who  being  one  of  the  British  al« 
liea,  applied  to  them  for  assistance,  which 
circumstance  brought  on  the  subsequent 
war,  at  the  conclusion  of  which,  in  March 
1792,  earl  Comwallis,  at  the  head  of  the 
allied  forces,  compelled  Tippoo  Sultan  to 
pay  the  sum  of  four  millions  of  money,  and 
to  relinquish  the  half  of  hia  dominions. 

In  the  year  1796,  the  Mysore  ngah  Cham 
Raj  died,  leaving  an  only  son,  then  two 
or  three  years  old,  to  inherit  the  dignity  of 
his  ancestors ;  but  the  haughty  sultan  would 
not  condescend  to  acknowledge  even  a  no^ 
minal  superior;  and  ao  far  from  exalting 
the  boy  to  the  throne  of  hia  forefathers,  he 
barely  allowed  him  to  exiat,  in  squalid  po« 
verty  and  humiliating  contempL  From 
thia  period  till  the  year  1799,  fippoo  was 
engaged  in  constant  intrigues  with  the 
French,  and  all  the  powers  of  Hindostan, 
in  order  to  ndse  a  confederacy  againat  the 
British  nation.  His  correspondence  waa  de- 
tected by  the  governor-general  (lord  Mur« 
nington,  now  marquis  Welleslcy).  War 
was  determined  on ;  the  British  forces, 
with  their  allies,  under  the  command  of 
general  Harris,  marched  to  Seriugapatam  ; 
and,  on  the  4th  of  Mav  1799,  put  an  end 
to  the  empire  and  life  of  Tippoo  Sultan.  See 
Seringapaiani' 

It  would  have  been  no  less  unjust  than 
impolitic  for  the  British  either  to  have 
taken  possebsion  of  the  whole  of  the  con** 
quered  territory  for  themselves,  or  to  have 
restored  the  family  of  Tippoo  to  power. 
It  was  therefore  determined  to  place  on  the 
jthrone  Krishna  Odiaver,  the  son  of  the 
last  rajah,  a  boy  of  five  years  old,  to  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Mysore,  with  a  territory  surrounding  it 
equal  to  that  possessed  by  any  of  his  anoea« 
tors,  and  yiebling  a  revenue  of  L.  1,030^000 
sterling,  with  the  entire  management  of 
the  country  by  hia  own  oQ^er^  but  if^\3J^i 
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to  the  general  superintetidance  of  a  British 
resident. 

On  the  30th  day  of  June  1799,  the  cere- 
mony of  installing  the  young  rajah  took 
place  in  a  temporary  huildiug  erected  for 
the  purpose  in  the  old  fortress  of  Mysore. 
It  was  attended  hy  the  Bi'itish  commander- 
in-chief,  by  many  of  the  principal  officers 
of  the  allied  forces,  and  by  an  innumerable 
multitude  of  Hindoos,  who  testified  their 
most  unfeigned  delight  on  beholding  a  per- 
•on  of  their  own  religion,  the  orphan  of  a 
much  injured  family,  restored  to  the  pos- 
sessions of  his  ancestors.  Previous  to  the 
installation,  pensions  had  been  granted  to 
most  of  Tippoo's  officers,  and  the  family  of 
the  sultan  were  sent  as  state  prisoners  to 
'  Vellore,  whence  they  were  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Calcutta,  where  they  now  reside 
upon  liberal  allowances,  and  enjoy  a  degree 
of  freedom  much  greater  than  would  have 
been  their  lot,  had  these  events  not  taken 
place. 

Mtsorie,  properly  Mai^oor,  a  town  of 
the  south  of  India,  and  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince bearing  the  samp  name.  It  is  situated 
about  nine  miles  from  Seringapatam,  on  the 
top  of  a-lofty  hill.  In  former  times  it  was 
called  Pooragiirry ;  but,  in  the  middle  of 
the  IGth  century,  it  was  much  improved  by 
one  of  the  rajahs,  and  its  iiamj  changed  to 
Mahesh  Ajaoor,  now  shortened  to  Maisoor. 
In  the  year  l.>93,  it  was  taken  by  the  Adil 
Shahy,  sovereign  i>f  l)ejapi)rc,  but  shortly 
afterwards  relinquished.  It  was  probably 
soon  after  this  period  that  the  seit  of  go- 
vernment was  transferrevl  to  Seringapatam  ; 
but  the  fortress  of  Mysore  was  still  kept  in 
good  repair,"  and  considered  as  a  place  of 
refuge  for  the  royal  family,  in  case  of  any 
attack  on  the  new  capitiJ.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  revolution  effected  by  H'yder 
Aly  in  17o9,  the  expel1(d  Dulvvoy  Nun- 
jeraje  got  possession  ot  iAIyjsore,  and  retain- 
ed it  for  three  months,  in  despite  of  all  the 
efforts  of  Hyder,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous 
army.  In  the  year  17H7,  Tippoo  J^ultan, 
wishing  to  obliterate  all  traces  and  memo- 
rial of  the  Hindoo  dynasty,  ordered  the 
fort  and  town  of  Mysore  to  be  levelled 
with  the  ground,  and  the  materials  to  be 
used  in  erecting  another  fortress  on  a  neigh- 
bouring height,  to  be  called  Nuzerbar. 
The  town  was  in  consequence  utterly  de- 
stroyed, and  the  inhabitants  compelled  to 
emigrate,  either  to  Seriugipatam,  or  some 
pf  the  adjacent  villages  ;  but  the  new  situa- 
tion having  been  found  destitute  of  water, 
J,he  removal  of  the  fortress  was  only  in  part 
eftcctcd,  when  the  events  of  the  war  of 
1 799  caused  a  revolution  in  the  state  of  af- 


fairs, and  the  materials  which  had  been  re- 
moved were  brought  back^  and  employed io 
rebuilding  the  citadel  and  palace  of  the 
young  rajah.  The  town  which  has  rioce 
risen  around  the  seat  of  government,'  is 
now  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  continoes 
to  increase  yearly  in  size  and  popidation. 
It  is  well  supplied  with  water  and  pro?i- 
sions,  and  is  considered  much  more  health) 
than  Seringapatam.  Long.  7  6. 52.  E.  Lit 
12.  16.  N. 

Mystic,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  uk 
Massachusetts,  which  flows  into  Bostoo 
harbour.  It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Med- 
ford,  four  miles. 

Mystic  RivKR,  a  post  village  of  the  Unit- 
ed States^  iu  New  London  coanty,  Con« 
necticut. 

Mysziniec,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  80 
miles  N.  by  E.  of  Warsaw,  and  83  E.N.E. 
of  Plock.     Population  BOO. 

Myten,  a  mountain  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  i^chweitz,  about  6100  feet  in 
perpendicular  height. 

Myth.eke,  or  Metelik,  an  island  of 
the  Mediterranean,  near  the  southern  coast 
of  Asia  Mirjor,  about  36  miles  in  length, 
and  V2  in  breadth.  It  was  the  ancient  Lci- 
bos,  celebrated  as  the  abode  of  voluptuous- 
ness, and  as  having  given  birth  to  Sappho, 
to  Alcicus,  and  Theophrastus.  In  modern 
times  it  was  the  native  place  of  the  Bar- 
barossa,  so  distinguished  in  the  early  mari- 
time history  of  Europe.  At  present,  crush- 
ed by  oppression,  it  retains  few  traces  of  its 
ancient  ])n>F])erity.  The  number  of  Greeks 
paying  tiibute  amounts  to  8000,  which, 
with  the  women  and  children,  may  make 
their  whole  population  about  S0,000  ;  and 
as  there  arc  supposed  to  be  as  many  Turks 
as  Greeks,  IMytilene  may  contain  in  all 
about  40,000  inhabitants.  A  considerable 
part  of  the  island  is  covered  with  wooded 
mountains  ;  and  it  is  obliged  to  import  grain 
from  the  opposite  coast  of  Asia.  Its  staple 
produce  is  oil,  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
export  more  than  o0,000  quintals,  "Tbisoil, 
however,  is  not  of  very  superior  quality. 
Dried  figs  and  wool  are  also  exported,  but 
in  small  quantity.  The  aga  is  bound  only 
to  maritime  services,  and  is  not  obliged  to 
supply  troops  to  the  government.  The 
pnnci])al  ports  in  the  island  arc  Mytilene 
or  Castro,  ^Molivo,  the  ancient  Mdhymna, 
containing  still  two  or  three  thousand  iulia* 
bitants,  Caloni,  and  Olivier. 

Mytilene,  town  of.     Ste  Castro. 

MzENSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Orel,  with  5000  inhabit- 
ants, wlio  are  chiefly  employed  in  ai^riculture 
and  the  corn  trade.    32  miles  N.  E.  ofO«l» 
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>  jVaaldwyk,  a  large  village  of  the  Ke- 
therLinds,  in  South  Holland.  Population 
1300.    U  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Rotterdam. 

Naaman's  Creek,  ft  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Delaware,  which  runs 
into  the  river  of  that  name,  near  the  fron- 
tier of  Pennsylvania. 

Naarden,  or  Nakhden,  a  small  ^apolft 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  the  Zuyder  Zee.  It 
is  fortified,  and  is  Rtrong,  from  the  facility 
with  which  it  may  he  inundated.  Its  situ- 
ation renders  it  of  importance  for  the  de- 
fence of  Amsterdam.  Population  1900. 
11  miles  E.S.  £.  of  Amsterdam,  and  14 
N.  of  Utrecht. 

Naas,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
ofKildare,  situate<l  on  a  lofty  ridge  of 
ground,  which  was  in  ancient  times  the  re- 
sidence of  the  kings  of  Lcinster.  In  the 
18di  century  it  was  fortified  to  protect  it 
against  the  English,  and  many  castles  were 
built  at  it.  In  the  intestine  commotions  hy 
which  the  idand  was  disturbed,  it  was  fre- 
quently compelled  to  submit  to  different 
masters.  The  ruins  of  religious  establish- 
ments still  attest  its  former  magnificence. 
Previous  to  the  union  it  returned  two  mem- 
bers to  the  Irish  parliament.  In  1 798,  du- 
ring the  Irish  rebellion,  it  was  attacked  by 
1  strong  body  of  the  insurgents,  who  were, 
however,  repulsed  by  the  king's  troops.  A 
court-house  and  jail  have  been  erected.  26 
miles  N.  W.  of  Wicklow,  and  17  S.  W.  of 
Dublin.    Long.  6.  42.  W.    Lat.  53.  13.  N. 

Nab,  or  Naab,  a  river  of  Germany,  in 
the  north-east  of  Bavaria,  formed  of  three 
streams,  each  of  which  bears  this  name: 
the  Bohemian  Nab,  which  rises  on  the  bor- 
dera  of  Bohemia  ;  the  Haid  Nab ;  and  the 
Wald  Nab,  which  descends  from  the  Fich- 
telberg  mountains.  These  three  unite  at 
the  small  town  of  Au,  and  fall  into  the 
Danube  below  Ratisbon.  It  is  navigable 
ibr  boats  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course. 

Nabajoa,  Rio,  a  river  of  New  Mexico, 
in  North  America,  which  Ukes  its  rise  in 
that  ridge  of  mountains  which  forms  the 
Mint  of  separation  between  the  rivers  that 
oow  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  those 
which  flow  into  the  South  sea.  It  falls  in- 
to the  Rio  Colorado  of  California. 

Nabal,  a  diriving  and  industrious  town 
.of  Tunis,  in  Africa,  celebrated  for  its  pot- 
.teries.    It  is  situated  on  the  southern  side 
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df  a  peninsula  in  the  bay  of  Hamamet.  At 
the  distance  of  about  a  furlong  are  the  ruins 
of  Neapolis,  anciently  a  lar^  city,  in  part 
swallowed  up  by  the  sea.  They  are  marked 
by  a  number  of  inscriptions  upon  large 
stones,  most  of  which  are  now  defaced.  33 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Tunis. 

Nabale  Sheik,  a  Village  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  a  peninsula  on  Lake  Menza- 
Ifeh,  5  miles  N.  of  Menzaleh. 

N  ABA  LI  A,  a  small  island  on  Lake  Men-i 
zaleh,  part  of  the  clustex*  on  which  ihe 
ruins  of  Tenuis  are  situated.  3  miles  S.  df 
Tennis. 

Naban,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  let\  bank  of  the  Nile,  d  miles  S.  S.  W. 
of  Benisuef. 

Nabak,  a  village  of  Ominon,  in  Arabia« 
lORmilesW.  of  Jiilfar. 

NaBaon,  a  small  river  of  Portuguese  Es- 
tremadura,  which  passes  by  Tomar,  and 
falls  into  the  Zezere. 

Nabari,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japatl^ 
15  miles  S.  of  Iga. 

N ABB utto,  a  small  town  of  Bavaria,  ih 
the  Upper  Palatinate,  11  miles  E.  of  Am* 
berg.    Population  1600. 

Nabejou,  a  small  island  in  the  Persiali 
gulf,  50  miles  S.  of  Congo. 

Nabhana,  a  village  of  Tunis,  in  Africa, 
40  miles  S.  of  Kairwan. 
Nab  LOUS.  See  Naptous. 
Nabobgukge,  the  name  of  innume- 
rable towns  of  Hindostan,  founded  by  dif- 
ferent Mahometan  governors,  but  none  of 
them  of  consequence. 

Nabon,  a  seaport  of  Laristan,  in  Persia, 
on  the  southern  bank,  and  near  the  mouth 
of  a  river  which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  bounded  by  a  cape  of  the  same 
name.    70  miles  W.  of  Lar- 

Nabte,  a  small  town  of  Hedsgas,  in 
Arabia,  100  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Medina. 

Nabuapo,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs 
south,  and  enters  the  Amazons,  a  little 
above  the  river  Tigre,  by  the  north  side, 
in  Lat.  3.  17.  S. 

Naca,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japan.  Long;. 
132.  6.  E.  Lat,  39.  12.  N. 

Nacaba,  a  town  of  NipboH,  in  Japan, 
40  miles  E.  of  Awa. 

Nacanta,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
20  miles  N.  of  M(^ani. 
N  A  CART,  a  small  river  of  Mexico,  which 
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riiei  near  the  town  of  San  Miguel,  and  en- 
ten  the  Hiaqui. 

Nacats,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japan,  40 
mfles  S.  £.  of  Kokura. 

Nachkoo»  a  large  lake  of  Qnito,  in  the 
prorinoe  of  Mainaa.  It  receives  the  two 
rivera  Sangoto  and  Mangny,  and  it  flows 
by  a  narrow  channel  into  the  river  Cahua- 
panaa,  in  Lat  5.  S3.  S. 

Nacrblo,  or  Naihilo,  a  seaport  of  La- 
riatan,  in  Persia,  situated  at  the  mouth  of 
«  river  which  fiiUa  into  the  Persian  gulf.  It 
is  defended  by  a  square  fort,  flanked  by 
four  towers.  The  anchorage  would  be 
good,  were  it  not  entirely  exposed  to  the 
north-west  winds.  The  inhabitants  em- 
.ploy  themsdves  in  fishing  for  pearls,  lliis 
place  has  for  some  time  been  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  WahabL  50  miles  S.  S.  W. 
ofLar. 

Nachitschbtan,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Ekaterinoslav,  on  the  Don.  This  town, 
with  five  villages  in  the  neighbourhood, 
was  built  in  1780,  by  a  colony  of  Armenian 
cmigranta  from  the  Crimea,  and  is  the  see 
of  one  of  the  bishops  of  that  sect.  It  con- 
tains about  4000  inhabitants,  but  the  whole 
colony  exceeds  the  number  of  13,000. 
They  manu&cture  silks  and  cottons,  tan 
leather,  and  carry  on  an  active  traffic.  The 
town  is  rq;ularly  biult. 

Nacho,  or  Naco,  or  Poekto  db  Catal- 
Los,  a  settleinent  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Honduras.  100  mUes  W.  N.W. 
of  Comayagua,  and  30  N.  of  Graciaa  a 
Sioa.    Long.  89.  36.  W.  Lat  15.  N. 

Nachou,  a  small  town  of  the  north-east 
«f  Bohemia,  on  the  Metau,  SO  miles  W.  of 
Glati,  in  Silesia.    Population  1400. 

Naccshibtan,  or  Nucxshietan,  anlaoe 
JA  Persian  Armenia,  supposed  to  have  been 
the  ancient  Artaxata,  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nificent cities  of  Persia.  It  continued  to 
flourish  till  the  reign  of  Abbas  I.,  who 
mined  it  by  removing  the  inhabitants  into 
the  interior.  It  is  now  reduced  to  a  heap 
of  rubbish,  and  contains  not  more  than  four 
hundred  people.  Here  the  prince  of  Persia 
commonly  pitches  his  camp,  to  direct  the 
merationa  of  a  campaign  against  the  Rns- 
nuns.    85  miles  S.  £.  of  Erivan. 

Nacoguoches,  a  military  station  in 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Texas,  contain- 
ing nearly  500  inhabitanta.  It  is  situated 
on  a  smaU  atream  of  the  river  Tovac,  in  an 
elevated  eoontry.  It  is  badly  Duilt,  and 
contains  no  more  than  SO  or  40  indiflerent 
houses,  with  a  chapeL  Long.  94.  17.  W. 
Lat  31. 87.  N. 

Nacov,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
fttik,  in  Setchuen. 

NACoyoo,  a  river  of  Westeni  Aftica, 
which  ftUa  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat  5. 15.  S. 


Nacobi,  a  settlement  of  Meuoo,  in  tke 
intendancy  of  Sonora. 

Nacosabi,  a  settlement  of  Mezieo,  ia 
the  province  of  Sonora. — There  is  abo 
another  settlement  of  the  same  name  in  thii 
province. 

Nacton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  SoM, 
4  milea  8.  £.  ftom  Ipswich.  Populstioa 
567. 

NAnAN-roBRB  HoTUK,  a  town  of  Chi- 
nese Tartary.  Long.  126. 26.  £.  Lat  4S. 
50.  N. 

Nadasd,  a  village  of  the  south-west  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Baranya,  vntk 
a  magnificent  castle  and  park. 

Nadobe,  a  small  river  of  England, 
which  rises  near  Donhead,  on  the  bordcn 
of  Dorsetshire,  and  runs  into  the  Willy,  it 
Wilton. 

Nadbd,  a  town  of  <he  sonth  of  Indii, 
situated  on  the  Godavery  river,  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hyderabad,  celebrated  as  the  bond 
place  of  Gooroo  Govlnd,  the  Seik  hig)l 
priest,  who  died  in  A.  D.  1708. 

Nadbgadoo,  a  district  on  the  east  ode 
of  the  island  of  Ceylon,  lying  between  tbe 
7th  and  8th  degrees  of  nordiem  latitude, 
and  well  watered  by  the  Siiigepettoe  river. 
Jts  principal  products  are  cinnamon  ssd 
rice.  I 

Nadelbubg,  a  neat  village  o£  Lower  ; 
Austria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  I^tha  and  i 
the  Fischa,  5  miles  £.  of  Wienerisdh  j 
NeustadL  Here,  and  in  the  neighbonr-  ■ 
hood,  are  extensive  manufactures  of  pini 
and  brass  wire. 

Naobensbe.    See  Dammuche  See. 

Nadhea,  a  village  of  Herman,  in  Feniai 
80  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Kennan. 

Naoim,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  wbidi 
risea  in  Lake  Toromlar,  and  &lls  into  tha 
gulfofObL 

Nadimsioi,  a  small  town  on  the  golf  of 
Obi,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nadin. 
Long.  73.  44.  £.  Lat  66.  25.  N. 

Naoie,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on  t)ie  I 
western  bank  of  the  Nile,  88  miles  N.N.W.  ! 
of  Cairo. 

Nadonb,  or  Nadouk,  a  townof  Hia- 
dostan,  province  of  Lahore,  and  capital  af 
the  Kangrah  country,  situated  on  tbe 
eastern  bank  of  the  Beyah  river.  Thii 
place  is  mentioned  in  history  so  eariyai 
the  year  1014,  when  it  was  considered  t 
respectable  fortress,  and  was  taken  from  tbe 
Hindoos  by  sultan  Mohmoud  of  Ghixne' 
The  Nadone  district  is  mountainous,  and 
is  at  present  governed  by  a  Hindoo  prince, 
who  is,  however,  tributary  to  the  Sdka, 
and  who,  in  the  year  1806,  was  plundered 
by  the  ngah  of  Nepaul's  army.  Tbe  to«a 
stands  in  Long.  75.  47.  E.  Lat.  31.  59.  N. 

Naoor,  a  village  of  Algiers,  in  Africs,  id- 
habited  by  Axabs.    80  mileaS.  £.ofOnB. 
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Vaumaua,  a  Tillage  of  Bled-el- Jereede, 
in  Northern  Africa,  43  miles  S.  of  Benl 
Me^nb. 

Nadudvar,  a  market  town  of  the  north- 
east of  Hungary,  SI  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Bebreczin,  inhabited  by  Magyar^,  or  native 
Hungarians. 

Nadworva,  a  araall  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  in  the  circle  of  Stanislawaw. 

NlEPELS,  a  small  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Glaris,  on  the  Linth«  de- 
fended by  a  castle.  In  the  year  1388,  a 
bandftil  of  Swiss,  not  exceeding  400,  fa- 
i^red  by  the  ground,  repulsed  here  a 
very  nnmeroua  body  of  Austrians,  led  on 
by  their  ruler,  duke  Leopold.  In  memory 
of  this  glorious  action,  a  chapel  was  built  on 
die  spot,  and  rebuilt  in  the  year  1779.  4 
miles  N.  of  Glaris. 

Naff,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  which  di- 
▼idet  Bengal  from  Arracan.  The  banks  of 
it  are  covered  with  woods,  interspersed  with 
fpots  of  cultivation,  and  a  few  villages, 
where  dwell  a  race  of  herdsmen,  but  whose 
priacipal  occupation  is  hunting,  or  catch- 
ing wild  elephants  which  Sequent  the 
woods,  and  often  lay  waste  the  fields.  The 
ri?er  is  of  considerable  depth  and  width  ; 
bat  on  account  of  the  wretched  state  of  the 
cooBtry,  has  never  been  surveyed. 

Naffbston,  a  parish  of  England,  East 
tiding  of  Yorkshire,  SJ  miles  E.  K  E, 
from  Great  Driffield.    Population  1 172. 

Nag's  Hbao,  a  cape  on  the  south  end  of 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  of  St  Christo- 
pher.   Long.  63.  33.  W.  Lat.  17.  20.  N. 

Naoa,  a  town  of  Niphon,  In  Japan;  5 
Biles  N.  of  Nangasacki. 

Kaoal,  a  town  of  Hindosfan,  province  of 
I^lhi,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  river 
Ganges.    Long.  78. 10.  E.  Lat  29.  43.  N. 

Naoamangalam,  a  fortress  of  the  south 
^  India,  province  of  Mysore.  It  has  a  good 
dtadel,  in  which  are  two  Hindoo  temples, 
and  all  the  public  granaries  and  store- 
rooms. It  is  said  to  Eive  been  erected  600 
yean  ago,  by  rajah  Jagadeva.  It  was  taken 
Dy  the  Mahrattas  in  the  war  of  1793,  and 
mneh  injured,  but  is  now  fast  recovering 
Its  population  and  affluence.  Long.  76. 57. 
2.  Lat.  12.  49.  N. 

Nag  ED,  a  village  of  Farsistan,  in  Persia, 
«7  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Schiras. 

Nag  E  a  A.    See  Naxera, 

Nagertlla,  Laolera,  or  Aolbua,  a 
river  of  the  north  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
which  runs  into  the  Ebro,  6  miles  to  the 
Bonh  of  CalzacUi. 

Naoes,  a  large  village  in  the  south  of 
Pwnee,  department  of  Uie  Tarn.  Popula- 
tioBlsoo. 

NAGRtaY,  a  town  ofvthe  south  of  India, 
m  the  Camatie.    Long.  79.  45.  £.  LaU  13. 


Naoiah,  a  fortress  of  Hadranumt,  bk 
Arabia,  27  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Schiras. 

Naojeky,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Khandesh,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 
Long.  75.  50.  E.  Lat.  21.  25.  N. 

Naqles,  mountains  of  Ireland,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  13  miles  N.  of  Cork. 

Nagoja,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Jiq»anj 
80  miles  E.  of  Meaco. 

Nagold,  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Wirtcmberg,  2i  miles  W.S.  W, 
of  Stutgard.    Population  1800. 

Naoold,  a  river  of  the  west  of  Germany, 
in  Wirtemberg,>  which  falls  into  the  Ens, 
at  Pfortzheim. 

NagTore,  a  seaport  town  of  the  aonth  of 
India,  district  of  Taiijore.  It  is  a  place  of 
some  consequence,  and  carries  on  a  consi* 
derable  trade  with  the  Americans,  with 
Ceylon,  and  other  parts  of  Asia.  Long.  79. 
55.  E.  Lat.  10.  49.  N. 

Nagore,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro« 
vince  of  Ajmeer.  It  is  inhabited  chiefly  hj 
Hindoos,  and  governed  by  a  prince  who  is 
tributary  to  the  rsgah  of  Jyenagur.  It  is 
neither  rich  nor  populous,  but  is  celebrated 
for  a  breed  of  very  fine  cattle,  highly  es« 
teemed  for  drawing  the  heavy  artill^  in 
India. 

NAGoas,  the  capital  of  the  above-men- 
tioTied  district,  and  residence  of  the  rajah. 
Long.  74.  15.  E.  Lat.  27.  N. 

Naoorb,  or  Nagoacotb,  a  celebrated 
fortress  of  Hindostan,  in  the  mountains  of 
Sewalic.  It  is  mentioned  in  history  as  ear« 
Iv  as  the  year  1 118,  when  it  was  taken  by 
the  Mahometans ;  but  some  doubta  are  en-* 
tertained  whether  it  is  not  the  place  now 
called  Kangrah  ;  which  see. 

Nagore,  or  Naohoee,  a  tovm  of  Ben- 
sal,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  Birbhoonu 
It  was  plundered  by  the  r^jah  of  Orissa,  in 
the  year  1244.  In  the  vicinity  of  it  there 
is  a  hot  spring,  which  probably  contains 
some  medictnalqualities.  Long.  87. 20.  £• 
Lat.  23.  56.  N. 

Naoorebossy,  a  town  of  Hindostan^ 
province  of  Bahar,  and  district  of  Higy« 
pore.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  west- 
em  bank  of  the  Little  Ganduk  river.  Long* 
86.  E.  Lat.  25.  22.  N.— There  is  another 

Elace  of  this  name  in  the  district  of  TiiH 
oot.  Long.  85.  5.  E.  Lat  25.  53.  N. 
Nagpoor,  Cmuta,  a  district  of  Hindoa« 
tan,  province  of  Bahar,  situated  prtncipaU 
ly  between  the  22d  and  23d  dqg;rees  of 
northern  latitude,  and  constituting  the 
south-west  British  frontier.  It  is  moun- 
tainous and  woody,  less  cultivated,  and 
contains  fewer  inhabitanta  than  any  district 
of  ita  size  in  the  same  province.  It  is^ 
however,  well  known  to  contain  iron  and 
ooal,  and  it  is  probable  tome  of  the  mow 
valuable  metala  might  be  finiad.     U  Is 
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ctfled  Chnta  or  Little  Nagpoor,  to  distiD- 
guish  it  from  the  Mahratta  territory  of  the 
same  name.  It  is  dependent  on  the  coUec- 
torship  of  Ramghur,  and  its  principal 
towns  are  Doesa  and  Barwa. 

Naopuoe,  a  large  town  of  Hindostan, 
and  capiul  of  the  Mahratta  territ<^rie8^  in 
the  province  of  Gandwaneh  or  Berar.  It 
is  a  city  Of  modern  date,  and  although  very 
eKtensive  and  populous,  is  meanly  huilt, 
few  of  the  houses  consisting  of  more  than 
one  story,  and  covered  with  tiles.  It  is 
situated  on  a  fine  high  plain,  which  is  well 
cultivated,  and  watered  by  a  small  river 
called  the  Nag,  or  Serpent,  from  its  nume- 
rous windings.  When  Ragoj6e  Bhoonsla, 
about  the  year  1 740,  fixed  here  the  seat  of 
die  Mahratta  government,  it  was  an  insigni- 
ficant village,  but  it  is  said  now  to  contain 
80,000  inhabitants.  Like  Poonah  it  is  an 
open  town.  The  rajah  and  opulent  mer- 
chants, in  case  of  any  alarm,  always  sent  off 
to,  or  kept  their  riches  in,  some  of  the  bill 
fbrts.  Tne  circumstances  which  have  re- 
cently occurred  in  India,  render  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  at  some  length  into  the  politi- 
cal history  of  the  present  Berar  dynasty. 
The  founder  of  this  family  was  named 
Ragojee  Bhoonsla ;  he  was  a  relation  of  the 
dahoo  rajah,  lined  successor  of  the  cele- 
brated Sevajee,  consequently  a  branch  of 
the  royal  dynasty,  on  which  account  his 
descendants  consider  themselves  superior  to 
the  Pieshwa.  Ragojee  was  born  in  a 
Tilli^  called  Gung-Terree,  on  the  bank  of 
the  river  Godavery ;  and  being  nearly  relat- 
ed both  to  the  rajah  and  his  wife  Terah 
Bye,  he  was  at  an  early  age  admitted  into 
the  royal  service,  in  which,  having  dis- 
tinguished himself  on  several  occasions,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  command  of  10,000 
cavalry.  He  was  shortly  after  selected  by  the 
n^ah,  to  command  an  expedition  intended 
ibr  the  conquest  of  the  extensive  province 
of  Berar,  on  which  occasion  he  presented 
him  with  a  sword  and  one  of  bis  own  stand- 
flffds.  Berar  was  at  this  period,  viz.  about 
rtie  year  1740,  occupied  by  several  inde- 
pendent chiefii,  the  principal  of  whom  was 
Bukht  Balund  Shah,  who  had  been  forcibly 
converted  to  the  Mahometan  religion,  by  the 
emperor  Aurungzebe,  and  was  sovereign  of 
the  extensive  but  poor  territory  of  Gund- 
waneh.  Ragojee's  first  incursions  into  this 
country  were  of  a  predatory  nature,  viz. 
of  plundering  the  open  towns,  and  carrying 
off  the  cattle  from  the  villages ;  but  in  one 
of  these  he  was  totally  defeated  by  tlie 
raiah.  On  the  death  of  Bukht  Balund, 
his  sons  disputed  the  succession,  and  fought 
several  battles.  At  length  die  younger 
brother,  named Boorhan  Shah, having  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  the  Mahrattas,  enabled 
tkeat   to  make  an  easy  conquest  of  the 


country.  Ragojee,  however,  eomidadi  't 
the  best  policy  to  continue  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  the  rajah,  whote 
colours  were  therefore  displayed  in  all  tbe 
fortresses ;  and  one- fourth  of  the  reveniiei 
were  assigned  for  his  expences,  whidk 
stipulations  were  adhered  to  during  the  lift 
of  Ragojee.  Soon  aAer  Ragojee  was  in 
possession  of  Gundwaneh,  he  sent  an  amy 
to  invade  Bengal,  and  aher  several  vein 
contest,  finally  compelled  Aly  Verdy  hha 
to  relinquish  the  province  of  Orissatohim. 
This  event  took  place  in  the  year  1751. 
Ragojee  died  about  the  year  1753,  and  wh 
succeeded  by  his  second  son  Janojee,  «bo 
assigned  considerable  districts  for  the  Aip- 
port  of  his  brothers,  and  not  having  toy 
children  of  his  own,  adopted  Ragojee,  the 
son  of  his  elder  brother.  During  the  reiffli 
of  Janojee,  he  had  several  wars  not  omy 
with  the  Nizam,  but  vnth  the  Mahrattas  of 
Poonah,  who  were  now  very  jealous  of 
their  countrymen  in  the  east ;  and  he  coid- 
pelled  the  nabob  of  Elichpoor  to  pav  an 
annual  tribute  of  52  lacs  of  rupees.  Jano- 
jee died  in  1772,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Sabajee,  who,  after  a  turbuleDt 
reign  of  two  years,  was  killed  in  an  engage- 
ment, by  the  hand  of  his  brother  Mood^ee. 
Whether  from  compunction  for  this  act, 
or  ttoxA  policy,  the  murderer  did  not  at- 
tempt to  mount  the  throne,  but  placed  on 
it  his  son  Ragojee,  who  had  been  adopted 
by  Janojee ;  but  as  the  boy  was  only  16 
years  of  age,  he  assumed  the  office  of  regent, 
and  in  fact  held  the  reins  of  governnoest 
during  his  life.  The  policy  of  this  sUte 
has  in  general  been  to  interfere  as  little  ai 
possible  with  the  con  teste  of  the  neighboar- 
ing  potentates,  and  for  many  years  its  is- 
ternul  dissensions,  and  the  half  dviliaed 
Goands,  have  furnished  its  sovereigns  with 
sufficient  occupation.  Their  territories 
being  very  extensive,  but  wild  and  no- 
cultivated,  presented  many  obstacles,  and 
but  few  temptations,  to  the  cupidity  ^tbdr 
neighbours.  They  consequently  remaiMd 
for  many  years  exempt  from  external  1ra^ 
fare,  until  the  year  1803,  when  therajahf 
Ragojee  Bhoonsla  was  induced  to  join 
Sindia,  and  other  chiefs,  in  a  confedefscy 
against  the  British  government.  Tbe 
signal  defeats  they  sustained  from  geoenl 
Wellesley  (duke  of  Wellington),  in  Ac 
battles  of  Assaye  and  Argaum,  soon  com- 
pelled the  former  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  to  him,  on  condition  of  relin* 
quishing  tbe  district  of  Cuttack  and  sone 
other  places,  and  of  admitting  a  Bntidi 
envoy  constantly  to  reside  at  bia  court 
Ragojee  died  in  the  end  of  1816,  end  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Appejee  or  Appa  Saheb, 
whohaving,in  the  end  of  the  year  1817,coiii- 
bined  with  the Pindarecs  and  Pieah wa  against 
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the  British  go? ernment,  was  deposed ;  but 
irliile  tbev  were  conveying  him  to  the  fortress 
of  Allahsbad,  he  made  his  escape,  and  is  now 
rending  among  the  Goand  or  hill  chiefs, 
attended  by  about  3()00  o£  his  cavalry ;  but 
his  son,  a  youth,  has  been  placed  on  the 
moinud,  and  the  government  carried  on  bv 
a  tegeacy,  the  principal  member  of  whicn 
it  the  British  resident.  The  affairs  of  this 
eoontry  are,  however,  far  fh>m  being  settled, 
and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  will  be 
the  conaeauences.  The  city  of  Nagpore 
stands  in  Long.  79.  45.  E.   Lat  81.  9.  N. 

Nag  SAC  KA,  ^  river  of  the  Missouri 
territory,  which  falls  into  the  Arkansaw,  in 
Long.  99.  80.  VV.  It  is  100  yards  wide  at 
U»  mouth,  and  is  navigable  150  miles. 

Naoeaoinsioi,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  176 
mflesN.  of  Tobolsk. 

Naoualapa,  or  St  Pbdro,  a  river  of 
Mexico,  which  passes  by  Colima,  in  the 

C'nce  of  Mechoacan,  and  runs  into  the 
ic  ocean,  Lat.  19.  30.  N. 
Naouaracmi,  a  missionary  settlement  of 
Mexieo,  45  leagues  N.  of.  the  town  and 
aiues  of  Chihuahua. 

Nagy  Ad  ad,  a  small  town  in  the  south- 
west of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Schum^ 
inhabited  by  Croats.  40  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Fanfkirchen. 

NAGt  AG,  a  large  village  of  Transylvania, 
in  the  county  of  Huny^,  near  Deva,  re- 
markable for  a  rich  mine  of  tellurium,  re- 
plete with  particles  of  gold  and  silver.  It 
stands  in  the  midst  of  mountains,  in  a  roost 
romantic  position,  and  has  been  wrought 
since  1740.  The  depth  of  the  mine  is  now 
about  160  fathoms.  Provisions  are  dear  at 
this  retired  spot,  being  carried  thither  on 
hoQKbsck;  tne  wages  of  the  miners  are 
consequently  high.  The  atmosphere  is 
very  healthy,  on  account  of  the  elevation. 

Nagyao,  a  river  of  Hungary,  which 
xiies  in  the  county  of  Marraarosch,  on  the 
borders  of  Pobind,  and  falls  into  the  great 
river  Theyss. 
Naoy-Aranyos.  See  JReu, 
Xaoy-Bajom,  a  small  town  of  the  east 
of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  on 
the  river  Berettyo,  86  miles  8.  S.  W.  of 
Debreczin. 

Nagv-Bakya^  or  Keustabt,  a  town  of 
the  north-east  of  Hungary.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  one  of  the  four  large  mining  districts 
into  which  the  whole  of  Hungary  is  divid- 
ed. It  has  a  mint  where  all  the  gold,  sil- 
ver, and  copper  found  in  ifxe  district  are 
eoined :  also  a  court  of  justice  for  cases  con- 
nected wiih  mining  business.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  rich  mines  of  gold  and 
silver,  and  some  smelting  works ;  but  the 
chief  pert  of  the  ore  underg)es  the  refining 
pocoM  ftt  Qth^  places-    The  inhsb^tants 


are  partly  of  German,  and  partly  of  Hun* 
garian  descent:  they  have  a  gymnasium 
taught  by  Catholics.  Population  4600.  91 
miles  E.  by  N.  of  Debreczin.  The  quanti- 
ty of  minerals  annually  produced  at  the 
different  works  in  the  mining  district  of 
Nagy-Banya,  is  9000  or  10,000  lbs.  of  sil- 
rer,  from  200  to  300  lbs.  of  gold,  150  tons 
of  copper,  500  or  600  tons  of  lead,  and  SOO 
tons  of  iron.  These  quantities,  particular- 
ly in  the  coarser  metals,  might  be  much 
increased  by  improved  roariageroent.  The 
workmen,  in  number  from  10,000  to  13,000, 
are  in  general  Walachians. 

Nagy-Berczna,  or  Welee  BsE2NA,a 
large  village  in  the  north-east  of  Hungary, 
18  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Unghvar. 

Nagy-Enyeo,  or  Strassbueg,  a  consi- 
derable town  of  Transylvania,  and  the 
chief  place  of  the  county  of  Lower  AVeissen- 
bnrg,  situated  in  a  valley  not  fkr  from  the 
great  river  Marosch.  It  has  6000  inhabit- 
ants, composed  of  Walachtans,  Germans, 
and  Magyars  or  native  Hungarians.  It 
has  a  Calvinist  college ;  also  Calvin ist,  Lu- 
theran, and  Catholic  churches.  The  chief 
employment  even  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  IS  agriculture,  there  being  no  manu- 
facture except  of  turners  and  joiners  wsres. 
It  was  known  to  the  llomaus,  who  called 
it  Anna  Via  ;  and  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
aqueduct  are  still  to  be  seen.  16  miles  N. 
of  Carlsburg. 

Nagyfalu.    See  WtliUchna. 
Nagy- Ida,  a  village  in   the  north    of 
Hungary,  remarkable  for  nothing  but  a  ge- 
neral church  council  held  at  it  by  the  Jews 
in  1650.     10  miles  S.  by  W.  of  kascbau, 

Nagy-Kallo,  a  small  town  in  the  east 
of  Hungary,  and  the  capital  of  the  county 
of  Seabolcs.  It  has  3200  inhabitants,  of 
mixed  descent;  Magyars,  Germans,  and 
Rascians.  25  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Debreczin. 
Naoy-Kafos,  a  small  town  of  the  north* 
east  of  Hungary,  on  the  Latorcza,  IS  miles 
W.  S.  \V.  of  Unghvar. 

Nagy-Kaboly,  a  considerable  town  of 
the  north>east  of  Hungary.  It  has  Catho- 
lic, Calvinist,  and  Greek  churches ;  also  a 
gymnasium  taught  by  Catholics.  It  has 
also  large  annual  fairs.  It  belongs  chiefly 
to  count  Caroly,  a  Hungarian  nobleman, 
who  has  here  a  castle  with  beautiAil  gar- 
dens. Buffaloes  are  reared  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Population  7600.  40  miles  £.  by 
N.  of  Debreczin. 

Nagy- K ATA,  a  town  in  the  interior  of 
Hungary,  remarkable  only  for  its  laige 
cattle  market.  Popuktion  4000.  31  mika 
E.  by  S.  of  Pest. 

Nagy-Kikinda,  a  small  but  populous 
town  of  the  south  of  Hungary,  in  the  Ban- 
nat,  and  county  of  Torontalj  situated  iu  f 
marshy  district 
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NAaT-Koftx«CR,  a  copndeimble  town  in 
the  Hmth-wesl  of  Hnngary,  in  the  amntj 
efPett  Tliepo|ralationamoantstol2,oeUy 
of  whom  the  greatest  part  are  Magyars  or 
Hungarians,  properly  so  called,  and  by  re- 
ligion Calfinista.  That  sect  have  the  only 
(shnrdi  in  the  place,  and  have  here  also  one 
9f  tbetr  most  celebrated  gymnasia.  This 
town  )u»  few  manu&cturcs.  The  principal 
^ployments  of  ito  inhabiunu,  as  of  the 
conntry  people,  consist  in  the  caltiTation 
oi  Tineyardsy  the  sale  of  wine,  and  the 
tearing  of  sheep.  45  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Pest, 
pnd  90  W.  S.  W.  of  SzolnoL  Long.  19. 47. 
47.  £.  Lat.  47.  1.  50.  N. 

Naovlab,  a  large  village  of  Transylva- 
pia,  in  the  county  of  Weiasenbuig,  on  the 
frest  rff er  Marosch. 

Naoy-Levar,  or  Gross-Schutzek,  a 
■mall  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of 
Preabnrg.  It  contains  3000  inhabitants, 
aany  of  whom  are  Moravian  brethren,  and 
consequently  manufiicturers.  3S  miles  N.E. 
of  Vienna. 

Naot-Mada,  a  small  town  of  the  east 
lof  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Saboltsch,  46 
pniles  N.  N.  E.  of  Debreczin. 

Nagy-Maitheni,  a  small  town  of  the 
north  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Sath- 
mar,  13  miles  S.  W,  of  Szathmar-Nemethi. 

Nagy-Meoyer,  a  small  town  of  the  west 
0f  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Comorn,  14 
piUes  N.  by  £.  of  Raab. 

Nagy-Rotze.    See  Rauschenhack,  Great. 

Nahant,  a  peninsula  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  14  miles  N.  E.of 
Boston.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  a  narrow  isthmus,  consisting  of  a  de- 
lightful beach,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
in  length,  and  has  long  been  a  fashionable 
resort  for  the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  Salem, 
/|nd  other  neighbouring  towns. 

Nahant,  Point,  forms  the  north-east 
point  of  Boston  harbour.  Long.  70. 57.  W. 
Lat  49.  S7.  N, 

Nahantik,  a  b^y  of  the  United  S^tes, 
in  Connecticut,  3  miles  W»  of  the  mouth 
pf  the  Thames. 

Nahe,  a  jriver  in  the  west  of  Germany, 
which  rises  at  the  small  town  of  Nahewei- 
fer,  in  the  territory  of  Treves,  flows  tbrough 
tl|e  lower  palatinate,  and  runs  into  the 
Rhine  at  Bingen.  Jts  banks  were  the  sysene 
pf  military  operations  in  November  1795. 

NaheL;  a  village  of  Ommon,  in  Arabia, 
50  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Ommon. 

Nahel,  a  village  pf  LpFer  Egypt,  10 
miles  S.E.  of  Cairo.  -^^r 

Naiiia,  a  village  of  Kerrpan,  in  Persia, 
f  0  miles  S.  of  Kermaii, 

Naiiil,  a  small  river  of  Barea,  in  Africa, 
Fhich  falls  into  the  Mediterranean,  |x)ng. 
^0.  10.  E.  Lat  3«.  10.  N." 

jsTahn,  a  distrip^  of  Hipc^pBtai),  province 


of  Ddhy,  bounded  OB  the  eatf  1^  Ae  liffr 
Jumna,  and  atoated  between  die  SOtb  aoi 
32d  degrees  of  northern  latitude  TUb 
eoontry  is  in  general  mooniainoas  and 
woody:  it  however  oootains  some  exteodvi 
plains,  fit  for  cultivation,  along  the  baafa 
of  the  river ;  but  being  opeo-to  the  innadi 
of  both  the  Seiks  and  the  Ncpanlese,  tin 
peasants  aie  deterred  fiom  ezeitioB.  Itii 
also  ruled  by  several  independent  diie&i 
ever  jealous  of  each  other,  and  readj  ta 
plunder  the  miserable  cttltivaton  of  the 
soil. 

Nahk,  the  capita]  of  the  above  district 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength,  being 
built  of  stone,  and  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
lofty  mountain.  It  is  the  residenoe  of  a 
Hindoo  chief,  who  pays  tribute  both  to  the 
Seiks  and  rajah  of  NepanL  Idoiag.  77. 7.  % 
Lat  30. 41.  N. 

NARa  EL  Antaa,  a  village  of  Irak  An- 
hi,  on  the  Euphrates,  5  miles  N.  of  ConiiL 

Nana  el  Berd,  a  sma)!  river  of  Syrii, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  which  falls  ialo 
the  Mediterranean,  9  miles  N.  of  Tripoli 

Nahe  Eltemasieh,  or  Rivee  op  Cbo? 
com LES,  a  river  of  Syria,  which  laHsinto 
the  Mediterranean,  6  miles  S.  of  Tortoia. 

Nahe  Gebail,  a  small  river  of  Syrii, 
which  falls  into  the  Meditenanean,  4  milo 
S.  of  Ladikith. 

Nahe  el  Qouali,  ii  river  of  Ink  AiaU, 
the  ancient  Hermes^  which  rises  in  Mooot 
Masius,  passes  by  the  ruins  of  Niabisyind 
afler  a  short  course,  falls  into  the  Khabonr. 

Nahe  Ibeahim,  a  small  river  of  Syria, 
in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  which  falls  iata 
the  Mediterranean,  SO  miles  N.  of  Bairoat 

NAua  £L  Kebir,  a  considerable  river  of 
Syria,  whi^h  rises  in  Mount  Libanus,  aad, 
after  a  winding  course,  falls  into  the  Medi- 
terranean, SO  miles  N.  £.  of  Tripoli. 

Nahe  Malcha,  a  noble  canal  in  Ink 
Arabi,  which  formerly  joined  the  Buphratet 
to  the  Tigris,  and  of  which  the  remaiai 
may  still  be  traced  half-way  between  Big? 
flacl  and  Hilleh. 

Nahe  Mechattb,  a  river  of  P^lcsliiWi 
which  falls  into  the  JB^edit^rranean,  3  mila 
N.  ofCaifa. 

Naur  Teei,  a  rillage  of  Rhusistaii,  ia 
Persia,  SO  miles  S.  ^.  of  Ah  was. 

Nahraim,  al,  a  village  of  Diarbekir,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  on  the  Khabour,  40  mito 
N.  £.  ofKerkesieh. 

Nahken,  or  Neiieek,  a  rillage  of  the 
south-west  of  Qermany,  in  Wirieipbefji 
near  Tubingen.     Population  1 100. 

Nahuapo,  or  NAGpAPo,  a  settlement  of 
Quito,  in  the  province  of  Mainas,  45  VB^ 
\V.  of  St  Joachim  de  Omaguas. 

Nahdelhuapi,  a  lake  of  Chfli,  to  the 
east  of  the  Chilian  Cordillera,  and  the 
)ai]gest  that  is  formed  b^  the  ijnteii  tha^ 
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deteend  from  the  Chilian  ridge»  being  100 
miles  ID  length.  It  takes  its  name  from  an 
island  it  incloses,  called  the  Island  of  Tigers, 
MokMil  denoting  a  tiger,  huatipi  an  island. 
There  is  a  settlement  on  the  north  shore  of 
this  Iske,  in  Long.  70.  40.  W.  Lat  41. 92. 
SO.S. 

Nahunceao,  a  small  island  in  the  riTer 
Kennebeck^  40  miles  from  the  coast. 

Naibay,  a  watering  place  in  the  Nubian 
desert,  126  miles  S.  of  Syene. 

NaiLA,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bavarian 
Franconia,  on  the  Selbitz.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  quarries  of  marble ;  also  vitriol, 
iron,  and  copper  mines.  Population  1200. 
»  miles  W.  of  Hof. 

Nailloux,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France^ 
department  of  the  Upper  Garonne.  Popu- 
ktion  1200.    20  miles  S.  £.  of  Toulouse. 

Nailly,  a  petty  town  in  France,  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  situated  on  the  river 
Yoone,  and  containing  900  inhabitants. 

Nailsba,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Somersetshire,  9  miles  W,  S.  W.  £rom  Bria- 
t<^    Population  1313. 

Naik,  a  Moravian  settlement  of  the 
United  States,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  Lehigh 
river,  established  in  1763.  SO  miles  N.  of 
Philadelphia. — It  was  formerly  a  Moravian 
settlement  on  the  coast  of  Labrador. 

Naisn,  a  small  county  of  Scotland, 
finrmerly  included  in  the  ancient  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Moray,  with  the  exception  of 
the  detached  portion  of  Ferintosh,  which  is 
now  completely  surrounded  by  Ross-shire, 
and  nowise  connected  with  the  rest  of  the 
eonnty.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
Moray  frith ;  on  the  east  and  south  by 
Morayshire;  and  on  the  west  by  Inver- 
ness-shire. It  is  situated  between  57.  22. 
ind  SI.  40.  N.  Lat.  and  between  3.  SS. 
sad  3. 47.  W.  Long. ;  and  is  fVom  16  to  Id 
miles  in  length,  and  about  10  in  its  great- 
est breadth.  The  general  appearance  of 
the  county  is  rather  bleak,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  border  along  the  coast,  from 
one  to  six  miles  in  breadtn,  and  the  valley 
of  the  river  Nairn,  which  is  extremely  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated.  The  river  of  the 
•sme  name  descends  from  the  hills  in  In- 
verness-shire;  and  proceeding  north-east, 
fiilb  into  the  frith  at  the  county  town. 
The  banks  of  the  river  are  covered  with 
Woods  and  plantations ;  amongst  which,  as 
Well  u  in  other  parts  of  the  county,  are  se- 
veral handsome  modem  seats,  and  pio* 
toresque  old  castles.  Amongst  the  former 
«re  Boath,  Geddes,  and  Lethin-honse ; 
imongst  the  latter,  the  castle  of  Kilravock, 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nairn ;  and  Cawdor 
castle,  upon  the  romantic  burn  of  the  same 
Mme.  Both  the  latter  are  surrounded  by 
extensive  plantations ;  and  in  the  close  vU 
eioity  of  Cawdor  is  a  noble  forest  of  oalc. 


contaiping  aome  of  the  finest  mad  lamtl 
trees  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  fiurthen 
north  of  that  description  of  timber.  Thi 
river  Findhom  likewise  intersects  the  soath-f 
em  part  of  the  countv,  as  do  several  amalU 
er  stream^  From  the  river  Nairn  eaaW 
ward,  the  soil  is  a  free  loam^  on  a  bottom 
of  sand  or  gravel.  Westward  it  anproaclica 
to  a  clay.  In  the  southern  or  nilly  dia- 
trict,  crossed  by  the  Findbora,  there  is  bat 
little  arable  land,  being  for  the  most  part 
rooors^  which  are  well  stored  with  grouse. 
There  are  but  fewindoeures  in  the  county^ 
except  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  m 
town,  and  gentlemen's  seats.  The  ooun^ 
contains  a£>ut  128,000  acres,  of  whidai 
there  may  be  under  natural  wood  about 
4000,  and  under  plantationa  upwards  of 
6000.  There  are  several  small  lakes  in  tha 
county,  but  none  of  any  consequence. 
There  are  no  minerals  of  any  importance  ; 
but  abundance  of  excdlent  fi-eeatone  for 
building ;  and  there  is  a  great  extent  of  va* 
luable  marl.  Nairnshire  contains  only  ono 
royal  bur^h,  viz.  Nairn,  the  county  town; 
and  two  villages,  viz.  Aiddearn  and  Calder^ 
both  of  inferior  note ;  the  former  memornble 
for  the  victory  obtained  there  by  the  oele« 
brated  marquis  of  Montrose,  in  1645.  It 
is  divided  into  four  parishes,  which  coo- 
tained  in  1801,  8257  inhabitants;  and  in 
1811,  8251.  It  sends  a  member  to  parli** 
ment  alternately  with  Cromarty.  The 
valued  rent  is  L.I6.  19s. ;  and  the  real  kn4 
rent  may  be  estimated  at  L.  14.  5s. 

Nairn,  a  parish  of  Scotlsnd,  in  the  aboro 
county,  8  miles  long  and  6  broad,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Moray  frith.  Popo-i 
lation  2504. 

Nairn,  a  royal  burgh,  and  the  ooun^ 
tovrn  of  Nairnshire,  situated  at  the  moutn 
of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  where  it 
falls  into  the  Moray  frith*  It  is  a  remark- 
ably dean,  neat,  small  tovrn,  with  a  hsar* 
hour,  at  present  (1820)  about  to  be  muoh 
improved.  It  employs  nine  boats  in  th« 
white  fishery,  and  in  that  of  salmon;  b»4 
sides  which,  vrithin  these  ibw  years  pa8t» 
the  herring  fishery  baa  been  carried  on  to  • 

Seat  extent,  not  less  than  firom  20  to  30 
lats  having  been  employed.  A  wod  cai4« 
ing  work  has  also  been  erected,  and  haa 
poved  of  sreat  advantage  to  the  neighboor-i 
nood ;  and  of  late  the  plaiting  of  atraWj 
for  the  English  market,  naa  b^n  introdo^ 
ced  by  aome  public  spirited  individua]«. 
The  whole  trades  form  but  one  corporation. 
The  funds  of  the  town  were  formerly  veqr 
eonsiderable,  but,  firom  various  causes,  have 
been  very  much  reduced.  The  town  itaelf 
has  undergone  many  changes,  having  been 
originally  situated  about  half  a  mile  firom 
where  it  now  stands.  According  to  Bo« 
ghanan  it  was  once  delbpded  hj  a  caatJe^  ff 
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whidi  there  are  now  scarce  any  remains. 
The  date  of  the  first  charter  of  the  burgh 
is  unknown.  The  oldest  one  extant  is 
from  James  VI.  dated  1589,  and  this  was 
the  renewal  of  one  granted  by  Alexander. 
This  charter  was  confirmed  by  one  from 
Charles  II.  in  1661,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  town  is  vested  in  17  persons, 
viz.  a  provost,  three  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild, 
treasurer,  and  1 1  councillors,  nine  of  whom 
to  be  a  quorum.  Nairn  formerly  gave  title 
of  baron  to  the  familv  of  Nairn,  attainted 
for  their  concern  in  tne  rebellion  of  1745. 
From  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  and  the  singu- 
larly dty  climate,  Nairn  is  much  frequented 
fbr  sea-oathing  during  the  summer  months. 
In  1794,  the  town  contained  1100  inhabit- 
'ants;  at  present  they  are  calculated  at 
nearly  2000.  15|  miles  E.  by  N.  of  In- 
verness, and  102 J  N.  W.  of  Aberdeen. 

Nairn  River,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which 
has  its  rise  in  the  mountainous  district  of 
Badenoch,  in  Inverness- shire,  and  after  a 
north-east  course  through  the  whole  length 
of  the  county,  falls  into  the  Moray  frith 
at  the  burgh  of  Nairn,  about  50  miles  from 
its  source. 

Nairs.     See  Mahhan 

Najac,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
pear  the  river  Aveyron.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  vitriol,  with  copper  and  lead  mines 
In  the  neighbourhood.  Population  2100. 
9  miles  S.  ot'Villefranche. 

Najoo,  a  small  island  in  the   Eastern 
aeas,  near  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
■  Celebes.     Long.  124. 25.  E.  Lat.  1. 29.  S. 

Nakel,  or  Naklo,  a  small  town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  on  the  Netae.  Popula- 
tion 1500.     16  miles  W.  hy  N.  of  Brom- 


"^f. 


Iakra,  a  village  of  Korassan,  9  miles 
3P.  of  Herat. 

Nakrash,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  on 
a  canal  between  the  Nile  and  the  Lake 
Mareotis,  10  miles  N.  W.  of  Shabour. 

Nakskow,  or  Naskow,  a  petty  town  of 
Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Laaland,  on  a 
small  bay  to  which  it  gives  name.  It  has 
a  convenient  harbour,  with  some  shipping 
trade  to  Norway,  Copenhagen,  and  Hol- 
'  stein.  Population  1700.  15  miles  W.  by 
N.  of  Marieboe.  Long.  11.  9.  E.  Lat.  54. 
50. 20.  N. 

Naldouru!!,  a  to^vn  of  Hindosten,  pro- 
vince ot'Dowlatabad,  belonging  to  the  Mah- 
rattas.     Lonp'.  76.  45.  E.  I^t.  17. 27.  N. 

Naltkan,  a  village  of  Anatolia,  in  Asia- 
^c  Turkey,  32  miles  E.  of  Eski  Shehr. 

Naloes,  a  people  of  Western  Africa,  who 
inhabit  the  b  mks  of  the  Rio  Nunez.  They 
are  very  intelligent  and  gentle,  and  have 
made  some  progress  in  agriculture,  and  in 
the  cultivation  o(  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton. 
^ey  mtnuftic^urc  also  a  species  of  cotton 


cloth,  which,  hoth  fhnn  iu  coloiir  and  tei« 
ture,  is  in  considerahle  request  amoi^  dn 
neighbouring  tribes. 

Namaci'l,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
district  of  Baramahl,  subject  to  the  BrititL 
It  pof^sesses  a  strong  fort,  ntimted  on  a  mk 
of  granite.     Long.  78. 5.  E.  Lat.  11 .  22.  N. 

Namagang,  a  small  island  in  the  East* 
em  seas.     Long.  132.  E.  Lat.  6. 45.  S. 

Namanda,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
32  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Iga. 

Namaquas,  a  people  of  Southern  Aftioi* 
forming  a  brancn  of  the  Hottentot  nee. 
See  Hottenfots. 

Namasket,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Massachusetts,  whirh  joins  Bridgewater 
river,  north  of  Middleborough,  to  fbnn  tbe 
river  Taunton. 

Namballa,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  in  tbe 
province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  40  niles 
N.  W.  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros. 

Nam  BE,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  situated 
on  a  small  river  which  enters  the  Rio  dd 
Norte. 

Namboody,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  belonging  to  the  Mah- 
rattas.     Long.  73.3.  E.  Lat.  19. 15.  N. 

Nambu,  a  seaport  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
200  miles  N.  of  Jedo. 

Nameszto,  a  town  of  the  north-west  of 
Hungary,  12  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Arva.  Po- 
pulation 1400. 

Namfm,  or  Anaphe,  a  small  islaodof 
European  Turkey,  in  the  Grecian  archipe- 
lago, to  the  east  of  Santorhi.  It  is  about  15 
miles  in  circumference,  of  mountainous  as- 
pect, and  contains  no  harbour  or  town,  bat 
only  a  few  villages  inhabited  by  Orefb. 
Here  are  some  ruins,  among  which  are  dia- 
tinguished  the  remains  of  a  temple  of  Apol- 
lo.    Long.  25.  4S.  E.  Lat.  SS.  28.  N. 

Namfio  Poulo,  a  small  island  in  die 
Grecian  archipelago,  a  little  to  the  south  of 
Nami\o. 

Nassiescht,  a  small  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian states,  in  Moravia.  It  is  diiefly  re- 
markable for  its  bridge  over  the  Oslawa, 
ornamented  with  a  number  of  statues. 
Marble  is  found  in  the  neighbourhood.  85 
miles  N.  of  Znaim,  and  20  W.  of  Brunn. 

Namikgata,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Ja- 
pan, 56  miles  N.  \V.  of  Fitaqua. 

Namsen,  a  river  of  Norway,  which  ftlla 
into  a  strait  of  the  North  sea,  of  the 
same  name,  between  the  island  of  Otlenoe 
and  the  mainland,  about  Lat.  64.  25.  N. 
The  coast  of  Norway  and  Lapland,  ftom 
this  place  to  Kola,  is  supplied  with  timber 
from  the  forests  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Namsen. 

Namslau,  a  small  but  walled  town  of 
Prussian  Silesia,  on  the  Weida,  29  miles  £. 
by  S.  of  BresUti.    Population  2800. 
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proYfoces  of  the  Netherlands,  bounded 
ptrtiy  by  the  French  frontier,  partly  by  the 
Bdgic  provincei  of  Hainanlt,  South  Bra- 
bant, and  Liege.  Its  superficial  extent  is 
about  990  square  miles;  its  population 
115,000.  The  sur&ce  is  hilly,  but  by  no 
•  means  nnfruitful.  It  is  watered  hv  the 
Msese,  the  Sambre,  |he  Lease,  and  the 
Homme ;  and  has,  in  the  south,  part  of  the 
very  extensive  foftest  of  Ardennes.  The 
climate  is  temperate  and  agreeable;  the 
chief  productions  are  com,  potatoes,  hops, 
tobacco,  and  fruit.  Of  the  mineral  pro- 
ducts, the  most  important  are  iron,  lead, 
some  copper,  coal,  and  marble :  the  last  is 
used  by  sculptors,  for  their  finest  pro- 
ductions. The  chief  manufactures  of  the 
province  are  of  iron,  copper,  paper,  leather, 
and  woollens.  This  province  sends  two 
members  to  the  states- general ;  it  belongs 
to  the  sixth  mih'tary  division,  and  is  under 
the  jurisfUction  of  the  high  court  of  Liege. 
It  is  divided  into  three  districts.  Before 
the  French  revolution,  the  greater  part  of 
this  province,  containing  about  90,000  of 
the  population,  belonged  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  and  the  remainder  to  France ;  but 
in  1 794-,  the  whole  was  overrun  by  the 
French,  and  made  to  constitute,  with  the 
addition  of  part  of  Luxemburg,  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Sambre  and  Meuse.  After  re- 
maining 20  years  in  their  possession,  the 
part  originally  belonging  to  Austria  was  in- 
corporated in  1814,  with  the  new  kingdom 
of  the  Netherlands ;  and  next  year,  after 
the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  the  farther  ces- 
lions  by  France,  the  French  portion  was 
Added  to  the  Belgic  frontier. 

Namur,    a .  considerable    town   of  the 
Netherlands,  the  capital  of  the  forgoing 
i^ovince,    aituated    between     two    rising 
grounds,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Sambre  and 
the  Maese.     Its  population,  said  to  have 
once  approached  to  30,000,    does  not    at 
peaent  much  exceed  half  that  number.    It 
is  well  built,  with  wide  and, clean  streets. 
The  houses  being  in  general  of  stone  of  a 
blue  colour,  with  red  and  black  veins,  pre- 
aent  a  whimsical  but  not  unpleasing  appear- 
ance.   Namur  is    defended  by  a    citadel, 
built  on  the  summit  of  a  craggy  rock,  and 
in  former  times  nearly  impregnable.      It 
<»Dtains  several  edifices  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, in  particular  the  cathedral  and  the 
church  of  the  Jesuits ;  the  former  a  fine 
specimen  of  modem,  the  latter  of  ancient 
architecture.    Here,   from  the  vicinity  of 
mines  of  cool  and  metal,  are  extensive  ma- 
nufactures of  fire-arms,    swords,    knives, 
•ciaaarg,  and  other  articles  of  iron,  copper, 
and  brass.    Quantities  of  leather,  paper, 
^ivcftd,  and  tobacco,    are  also    fabricated 
Jo«'    A  number  of  the  lower  class  of  in- 
M^Unti  tf^  employed  in  the  iron  mines  in 


the  neighboarhood.  Namur  has  often  cfaang" 
ed  masters,  and  is  noted  in  military  history 
for  the  long  siege  which  it  sustained  in 
1699,  against  Louis  XIV.;  and  again,  in 
1695,  against  William  III.  of  England.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  1 8th  century,  Namur 
was  seised  by  the  French,  but  in  1713, 
was  ceded  to  Austria,  and  afterwards,  in 
consequence  of  the  Barrier  treaty,  garrison- 
ed bv  Dutch  trooi>s.  In  1746,  it  was  taken 
by  tne  French,  but  restored  to  the  Dutch 
in  1718.  In  1792,  it  was  taken  by  the 
French;  in  1793,  retaken  by  the  Aus* 
trians ;  and,  in  179i,  again  occupied  by  the 
French,  who  kept  it  till  the  general  cession 
of  the  Netherlands  in  1814.  It  i^as  the 
scene  of  an  obstinate  conflict  in  June  1815, 
between  the  Prussians  and  the  French  un- 
der Grouchy,  when  retreating  after  the 
battle  of  \Vaterloo.  30  miles  S.  W.  of 
Liege.  Long.  4.  51.  7.  £.  Lat  50.  98. 
SO.  N. 

Namusa,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  belonging  to  the  cluster  called 
Meanges.    Long.  126.  58.  £.  Lat  5.  1.  N. 

Nanas,  a  town  of  the  east  of  Hungary^ 
in  the  part  of  the  county  of  Szabolcs  be- 
longing to  the  Hey  dukes.  It  contains 
above  4000  inhabitants,  whose  chief  em- 
ployment consists,  not  in  manufactures,  but 
ill  cultivating  the  neighbouring  country.  23^ 
miles  N.  by  W;  of  Debreczin. 

Nan  AS,  a  mountain  of  Austrian  lUyria,^ 
in  Carniola,  circle  of 'Adelsberg,  among  the 
Julian  Al|>s. 

Nan  AY,  a  large  and  navigable  river  at 
Quito,  in  the  province  of  Mainas,  which 
enters  the  Amazons,  in  Lat.  3.  27.  S. 

Nanbo,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Pe-che-lee. 

Nan^ay,  a  village  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Cher,  with  900 
inhabitants.    20  miles  N.  of  Bourges. 

Nan-com,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Pe-che-l^e. 

Nancowry,  one  of  the  Nicobar  islands, 
situated  in  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Between 
this  and  two  other  islands  is  a  very  capa-t  ' 
cious  bay,  in  which  ships  may  lie  in  great 
security.  The  best  entrance  is  on  the  east 
side,  the  western  entrance  being  only  100 
fiithoms  wide,  and  the  tide  setting  through 
it  with  great  force.  It  has,  however,  very 
deep  water,  and  is  an  excellent  place  for 
coming  out  of.  The  soil  of  these  islands  ia 
good,  and  pro<lnces  a  great  quantity  of  co- 
coa nuts  and  other  fruits.  '1  he  inhabitants 
are  Mahometans,  and  are  a  civil,  quiet 
people.    They    raise    a    great   number  of 

Eoultry,  which  they  barter  for  cloth,  cuu» 
Ty,  tobacco,  &c.  The  Danes  had  a  small 
settlement  here,  consisting  of  missionarie%i 
and  a  few  soldiers ;  but,  as  it  was  attended 
Vfith  QO  advantages,  and  the  pe<^I^  sicM]^ 
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it  ii8S  been  withdrawn.    Long.  99.  43.  E. 
Jbat.  7.  57.  N. 

Nakcy,  a  city  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
the  capital  of  the  d. apartment  of  the 
Meurthe.     It  is    situated  in    a  beautiful 

J)lain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Meurthe ;  ia 
arge  and  well  bnilt^  and  accounted  one  of 
the  most  pleasant  towns  in  France.  For  a 
part  of  its  attractions  it  is  indebted  to  Sta- 
nislaus I.,  who  made' it  his  residence,  after 
being  driven  from  the  throne  of  Poland,  in 
the  beji^inning  of  tlie  IHth  century.  It  is 
divided  into  the  Old  and  New  Town  ;  the 
latter,  begun  so  far  back  as  the  1 6th  centu- 
ry, IS  by  far  the  larger,  as  well  as  more 
handsome  of  the  two,  the  streets  being 
broad  and  straight,  and  the  housies  built 
with  taste  and  elegance.  The  gates  of  Nan- 
cy are  particularly  fine,  and  are  more  like 
triumphal  arches  than  the  mere  entrance  of 
a  city  ;  those  on  the  east  and  west  sides  are 
similar,  and  terminate  two  fine  streets, 
^hich  unite  with  other  two  in  the  royal 
square.  This  square,  built  by  Stanislaus,  is 
surrounded  by  an  iron  railing,  and  by  some 
of  the  finest  buildings  in  the  town.  Its  four 
comers  are  adorned  with  four  Ix^autiful 
fbimtains;  and,  before  the  reyolution,  a 
bronze  statue  of  Louis  XV.  occupied  the 
centre.  The  old  town  was  founded  in  the 
llth  century,  and,  though  in  a  great  mea- 
sure rebuilt,  has  narrow  and  crooked  streets; 
but  it  contains  two  elegant  squares :  the  one 
is  planted  with  trees,  and  forms  a  delightful 
promenade.  Besides  the  old  and  new  town, 
Nancy  has  two  well  built  suburbs.  Of  its 
public  edifices,  the  chief  are  the  elegant 
town-hall,  the  cathedral,  a  large  modern 
edifice,  the  church  of  St  Sebastian,  and  the 
theatre,  all  situated  in  the  new  town.  The 
pdais  de  justice,  the  exchange,  the  arse- 
Hal,  the  barracks,  and  churches,  containing 
lombs  of  several  of  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  are 
the  principal  buildings  of  the  old  town*  The 
suburb  of  Bon-Secours  contains  one  of  the 
finest  monuments  with  which  Stanislaus 
embellished  the  city — the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  where  that  amiable  but  unsuccessful 
monarch  and  his  queen  lie  interred.  Nan- 
«y  contains  also  several  hospitals  and  other 
philanthropic  establishments.  During  the 
latter  half  of  the  IBth  century,  it  was  made 
the  seat  of  several  literary  and  scientific 
institutions,  in  1731  was  established  here 
a  royal  academy  of  sciences,  with  a  consi- 
derable library ;  the  following  year  a  col- 
Jiege  of  medicine;  in  1770,  a  college  of  sur- 
geons ;  and,  in  1768,  the  university  of 
Pont  a  Mousson  was  transferred  hither. 
All  these  institutions  fell  to  the  ground  at 
the  revolution^  and  were  replaced  by  other 
institutions. 

Nancy  haS  no  manufactures  of  conse- 
4|iience,  with  the  eTCception  of  linen  and 


woollen.  The  chief  objects  of  its  tnde  ztt 
com  and  wine.  Its  fortifications,  Ibnnerly 
considerable,  were  dismantled  after  the 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  1697.  On  the  irw 
▼asion  of  France  by  the  allies  in  January 
1814,  Nancy  wasDccupied  by  themvithoct 
resistance.  Its  population  is  abont  30,000. 
30  miles  S.  of  Meta^  16  W.  of  Sdrasbar^, 
and  230  £.  of  Paris.  Long.  6. 10.  SO.  £. 
Lat  48.  41.55.  N. 

Nandaprayaga,  a  celebrated  place  erf 
pilgrimage  in  Northern  Hindostan,  and  pro- 
vince of  Serinagur.  It  is  situated  at  the 
confluence  of  the  rivers  Alcanunda  and  Nan« 
dacui.  This  is  the  most  northern  of  the 
Hindoo  places  of  worship ;  but  the  road  ti 
so  bad,  and  the  situation  so  cold,  that  few 
pilgrims  venture  so  fitr;  its  temple  has  there- 
fore  fallen  to  rain,  and  little  now  remaxnt 
but  a  heap  of  stones,  on  which  is  placed  aa 
idol.     Long.  79.  22.  E.  Lat.  30.  2S.N. 

Nandkre,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  sitQ« 
ated  about  the  19  th  degree  of  northern  lati« 
tude,  and  intersected  by  the  river  Godavery. 
It  is  150  miles  in  ]ength>  by  about  35  in 
breadth,  ard  was  formerly  denominated 
Sircar  Telinganeh.  The  soil  is  fertile,  wdi 
watered,  and  capable  of  being  much  in* 
proved  ;  but  the  government  of  the  Nixam 
is  nnfavoarable  to  cultivation.  The  pnn* 
cipal  towns  are  Nandere^  Csndhsr^  and  fial* 
cundah. 

NANnsRE,  the  capital  of  the  above-meiK 
tioned  district.  It  contains  a  good  furtnsi, 
built  of  stone,  which  is  garrisoned  by  some 
of  the  Nizam's  troops.  Long.  77. 35.  £. 
Lat  19.6.  N. 

N.ANDORE,  a  town  of  the  south  of  Indi% 
province  of  the  Circars.  LoDg.S2.S5.& 
Lat  17.27.  N. 

Nanduiquazu,  a  river  of  South  Ameri- 
ca,  in  Paraguay,  which  runs  east,  and  joias 
the  Nanduimini,  also  a  river  of  Paragtu?; 
after  which  their  united  stream  enters  toe 
Pardo  or  Colorado. 

Nanfong,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Kiangsee,  45  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Kien-tchang. 

Nanga,  a  seaport  town  of  the  island  of 
Niphon,  aituated  in  a  bay  on  the  soslk 
coast,  55  miles  S.  W.  of  Jedo.  Long.  !$$• 
16.  E.  Lat  35. 52.  N. 

Nanoak,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Yunan.  Long.  lai.  83.  EL  Lat  84. 
58.  N. 

Nanoasacki,  a  large  and  commercial 
seaport  of  Japan,  situated  at  the  sondn 
western  extremity  of  the  island  €if  Xima 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  only  point  of 
the  empire  at  which  Europeans  are  pennit* 
ted  to  carry  on  any  trade.  This  permissoa 
is  now  entirely  confined  to  the  IJatdi,  who 
are  allowed  moreover  to  traffic  onlj  on  a 
stAall  scale^  and  under  the  most  rigoroniie- 
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tbidtoit.  They  are  confined  to  the  island 
d  Donnu^  only  600  feet  long  and  ISO  broad, 
immediately  adjoining  the  town  of  Nanga- 
neki,  of  wnich  it  it  considered  as  a  street 
At  low  water  it  is  separated  from  the  rest 
Af  the  town  only  by  a  ditch  ;  but  at  high 
water  it  assomes  the  full  appearance  of  an 
bland.  It  baa  two  gates,  one  of  which, 
looking  to  the  town,  ia  always  well  guarded 
hj  the  Japanese,  and  locked  at  night;  the 
other  looks  to  the  harbour,  and  isoyten  only 
when  vessels  are  discharging  or  taking  iu 
their  cargoes.  The  harbour  is  three  miles 
long  and  one  broad ;  is  within  a  gunshot  of 
the  factory  and  the  town,  and  has  five  or 
six  fathoms  of  water,  with  a  clay  bottom. 
The  Dutch  town  is  built  lengthways,  and 
fioatains  several  large  store-houses,  which 
ht?e  been  made  fire- proof,  by  a  very  exten- 
sive apparatus.  The  other  houses  arc  built 
merely  of  wood,  daj,  and  tiles,  with  paper 
windows,  and  floor  roau  of  straw.  I'here 
isalaigehouse  for  the  Japanese  interpre* 
ters,  and  another  for  the  Ottonas,  whose 
bodiless  it  is  to  report  all  that  passes  to  tlie 
governor.  The  Dutch  company  pay  15 
percent,  and  private  traders  75  per  cent 
OD  all  goods  imported,  which  goes  to  the 
rapport  of  Nangaaacki.  The  Japanese  town 
ii  built  at  the  head  of  the  harbour,  and  has 
nether  wails  nor  fortifications.  It  is  divided 
iiw  two  towns,  the  inner,  which  contains 
86,  and  the  outer,  which  contains  61  streets. 
These  streets  are  neither  wide  nor  straight, 
though  they  are  well  inhabited  by  mer- 
chaiiu  and  artificers.  The  city  is  watered 
by  Uiree  rivulets,  which  deiicend  from  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  and  sometimes  do 
xnjary,  by  overflowing  their  banks,  though 
they  in  general  scarcely  afford  water  enough 
ior  the  rice-grounds  and  ganlens.  No 
strangen  are  allowed  to  reside  in  Nanga- 
•acki,  but  have  a  suburb  allotted  to  thero^ 
where  they  are  narrowly  watched.  Near 
the  shore  are  five  large  wooden  houses,  or 
^ther  sheds,  iu  which  three  imperial  junks, 
or  men  of  war,  are  kept  ready  to  be  launch- 
ed. The  goVnia,  or  prison,  is  composed, 
not  of  one  single  buildipg,  but  of  a  hun- 
dred separate  huts  or  cages,  of  different  sizes 
and  accommodations,  according  to  the  of- 
fence of  the  criminal.  The  handsomest 
bnildinga  are  the  palaces  of  the  two  residing 
governors,  and  of  other  princes  and  gran- 
dees; there  are  also  sixty-two  tejnplea 
bailt  on  eminences,  serving  at  once  tor 
worship  and  recreation*  Long.  130. 12.  E. 
Lat.  32. 48.  N. 

Nanoaxima,  a  town  of  Xicoco,  in  Jar 
pan,  20  miiea,N.  N.  E.  of  Tosa. 

Ka.v-gbsu,  a  small  island  near  the  coast 
of  China.  Long.  119.  S4.  £.  Lat.  23. 
|i.N. 

If  AKGiuAif,  Poi^T,  the  southern  extrer 


mity  of  the  island  of  Leyta.    Long;  fS4. 
67.  £.  Lat  10.2.  N. 

Nangis,  a  town  in  the  north  of  France, 
defiartmcnt  of  the  Seine  and  Marne.  It 
was  the  scene  of  an  action  between  the 
French  and  Austrians,  on  17  th  February 
181i.  Population  2000.  12  miles  W.  of 
Provins. 

Nangoia,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japan, 
65  miles  N.  of  Nangaaacki. 

Nanheim,  a  small  tovm  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse- Cassel,  and  the  princi- 
pality of  Hanau.  It  has  an  extensive  salt*- 
work,  and  is  2  miles  N.  of  Friedberg,  and 
16N.N.\y.ofHanau. 

Nan-hiung,  or  Nan-yong,  a  large  and 
populous  city  of  China,  in  the  province  of 
Quangtong,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
Meeling  mountain,  which  crosses  the  great 
road  between  Pekin  and  Canton. 

Nanjemoy,  a  post  town  and  port  of  «iH 
try  of  the  United  States,  in  Charles  county, 
Maryland,  near  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
which  flows  into  the  Potomao^  It  la  a 
place  of  some  trade. 

Nanjira,  or  NcoNJEB,  a  river  of  ftKe 
United  States,  and  a  southerly  branch  of 
the  Osage,  in  Louisiana.  About  20  roilas 
from  its  mouth  there  is  a  cascade  of  90  feet 
perpendicular,  and  near  it  are  two  smaller 
ones. 

Nanka  IsLAfSDS,  three  small  islands  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Banca.  They  are  supposed  to  be 
of  recent  formation.  Iron  ore  and  blood 
stone  are  found  on  them.  They  prodnoe 
wood  for  fuel,  and  excellent  water,  for 
which  they  are  frequently  visited  by  the 
pirates  that  frequent  those  seas.  Bears, 
monkies,  and  wilci  hogs,  are  found  on  them. 
Long.  105.  41.  £.  Lat.  2.  22.  S. 

Nankang,  a  city  of  China,  of  theflrst 
rank,  in  Kiangsee.  In  approaching,  it  has 
the  appearance  of  a  magnificent dty  ;  hot 
the  interior  appears  very  noor,  and  notkiog 
is  to  be  found  in  the  shops  beyond  the 
common  necessaries  of  life.  Its  former  im« 
portance,  however,  is  marked  by  ranges  of 
pvloos  or  statues,  richly  sculpturetl,  rui»- 
nmg  along  the  streets ;  by  a  pagoda  of  seven 
stories  in  good  repair  ;  and  several  hidla  of 
Confucius,  distinguished  by  the  absence  of, 
idols,  and  by  tablets  bearing  the  names  of 
departed  worthies.  The  city  is  situated  on 
a  branch  of  the  Poyang  lake,  bearing  also 
the  name  of  Nankang.  On  a  mountain 
near  it  there  is  a  most  magnificent  cascade. 
Long  11.5.  39.  E.  Lat  29.  33.  N. 

Nankang,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thind 
rank,  in  Kiangsee,  divided  into  two  part|^ 
by  the  river  Kan,  whicbr  here  ceases  to  be 
navigable. 

Na N  K I ANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thix4 
ra^,  in  Setchuen.  ,    a^^i^ 
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Nanximo,  a  large  dty  of  China,    not 
equalled  perhaps  by  any  in  the  world  for 
,  the  extent  of  ground  which  it  coTers.    It 
18  boasted^  that  if  two  horsemen  aet  out 
from  the  same  gate  iu  the  morning  to  go 
round  the  wall,  they  would  not  meet  till 
evening.    Thia  exterior  wall  indoees  an  ir- 
regular polygonic  space,  divided  into  two 
psrta,  the  inhabited  andnininhabtted.  From 
the  outer  gate  to  the  inhabited  part  is  a 
distance  of  about  six  milt»,  entirely  covered 
with  gardens  and  bamboo  groves.     In  the 
more  prosperous  state  of  the  city,  it  con- 
tained numerous  villas  of  the  Mandarins 
and  great  men ;  but  now  it  is  chiefly  oc- 
cnpicxl  by  peasants,  cultivating  vegetables 
and  fruiu  for  the  supply  of  the  city.    Nan- 
king was  at  one  time  the  imperial  city  and 
capital  of  Southern  China ;  but  since  the 
seat  of  government,  and  the  six  great  tri- 
bunals, were  transferred  to  Pekin,  it  has 
lost  ito  importance,  and  a  considerable  share 
of  its  population.     About  a  third  of  its 
.area  is  now  supposed  to  be  unoccupied.    Its 
situation,  however,  is  highly  advantageous 
for  commerce,  being  on  the  southern  bank 
of  the  river  Yaug-tse-kiang,  the  largest  in 
the  empire ;  and  vessels  of  great  burden 
were  accustomed  to  sail  up  to  it ;  but  they 
have  now  ceased  to  do  so,  either  from  dis- 
use,   or    from    some    obstruction    at   the 
Biouth  of  the  stream.    This  river,  however, 
enables  Nanking  to  communicate  by  barks 
with  all  the  interior  of  the  empire,  while 
the  great  canal  atiTords  a  navigation  to  Pe- 
kin.   This  city  is  still  distinguished  by  its 
manufiictures,  above  the  rest  of  the  empire. 
The  stsple  one  is  silk,  particularly  that  of 
plain  and  flowered  satins,  which  are  con- 
aidered  superior  to  those  made  elsewhere. 
It  is  also  noted  for  the  thin  woollen  stuffs 
which  bear  its  name.  The  paper  and  print- 
ing are  more  beautiful  here  than  in  any 
-other  part  of  China ;  but  the  ink  is  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  villages.    Nanking 
is  still  the  most  learned  city  in  the  empire; 
it  furnishes  the  greatest  number  of  doctors ; 
and  ito  booksellers'  shops  are  the  best  fur- 
nished of  any.    The  streets  are  narrower 
than  those  of  Pekin,  but  kept  very  clean. 
The  public  eating-houses  are  very  nume- 
rous;   and    vast  quantities  of  ducks  and 
geese,  ready  drest,  are  exposed  for  sale.  The 
magnificent  palace  which  formerly  adorned 
Nanking,  was  destroyed  in  164^,  by   the 
Mantchou  Tartars.  Its  principal  ornaments 
now  are  the  gateways,  which  are  very  lofty 
and  splendid,  and  have  temples  attached  to 
diem  ;  and  the  porcelain  tower.     This  ce- 
lebrated pagoda  is  of  an  octagonal  form,  nine 
atories  high,   and  mounted  by  884  steps. 
It  appeared  to  Mr  Eilis  to  be  composed  of 
9L  white  tile,  bearing  the  appearance  of  por- 
^laip,.   At  the  top  ib  a  lai^  ball,  which  tl^e 


Chinese  aneri  to  be  of  solid  gold,  tboo^ 
some  suspect  it  to  be  only  gilded.  Tha 
structure  bears  the  date  1411  A.  D.,  sndii 
said  to  have  coat  L.800,000  sterling.  Looa, 
118.  34.£.  Lat.32.4.N. 

Nakliu,  a  town  of  China*  of  thethiid 
rank,  in  Kiangnan. 

Nanivamow. — There  are  ■eversl  tovoi 
of  this  name  in  Hindostan,  two  of  them  ii 
the  province  of  Code,  but  none  of  them  of 
consequence. 

Nanni,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Penis,  Si 
miles  N.  E.  of  Ispahan. 

Nan- NINO,  a  city  of  China,  of  tbefint 
rank,  in  Quangsee,  almoat  surrounded  witk 
rivers  and  little  lakes ;  with  some  mooa- 
tains  which  contain  iron  minea.  Lod^^  107. 
44.  E.  Lat.  92,  44.  N. 

Nannuckloo,  a  small  island  nesr  tb 
east  coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  60.  W.  Lsi. 
56.  20.  N. 

Nanpabeh,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
vince  of  Oude.  Loug.  81.  30.  £.  Lat  27. 
62.  N. 

Nan-pi,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thirf 
rank,  in  Pe-che-lee. 

Nak-pou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Setchuen. 

Nansan,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  </ 
China.  Long.  1 19.  29.  E.  Lat  26.  5a  K. 
Nansemonj),  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  south-east  part  of  Virgtfit, 
44  miles  long,  and  24  broad.  It  is  bounded 
north-west  by  Isle  of  Wight  county,  eut 
by  Norfolk  county,  south  by  North  Caro- 
lina, and  west  by  Southampton  countj. 
Population  10,^24.  Sla^ea,  4462.  Chief 
town  Suffolk. 

Nansemond,  a  short  river  of  the  United 

States,  in  Virginia,  which  rises  in  Giwi 

Dismal  swamp,  and  falls  into  James's  river. 

Nan&hoo,  the  name  given  by  lord  Mao- 

artney  to  Nau-hiung ;  whidi  aee. 

Nant,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Fruioe, 
department  of  the  Aveyron.  PopoUtioi 
1000.  10  miles  S.  E.  of  Milhaud,  and  10 
N.  of  Lodeve. 

Nant  an,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Quangsee.  Long.  107. 15.  £.  Lat 
35.  N. 

Nantaskkt  Roao,  the  entrance  into 
Boston  harbour,  Massachusetts,  south  of 
the  lighthouse. 

Nantchang,  or  NANCHANa.  alargeci^ 
of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Kiaog- 
see.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in 
porcelain,  not^  however,  of  its  own  msoUf- 
facture,  but  brought  from  the  neighbouring 
towns.  Its  shops  make  also  a  great  display 
of  silks  and  furs,  and  idol  making  is  carried 
on  in  all  its  branches,  though  of  very  rude 
materials.  The  circuit  of  the  walls  is  five 
miles  and  a  half.  Long.  115,  30.  £.  Ut. 
?8.36,N, 
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Vaktcbavq,  a  town  of  Cbini^  of  th« 
third  rank,  in  Hoaquang. 

Nan-tcbouen^  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Setchaen. 

Naktsrre,  a  small  town  of  France, 
about  5  miles  west  of  Paris.  It  senda  to  the 
capital  great  quantities  of  pastry. 

Nantes,  a  large  commercial  city  in  the 
vestof  France,  the  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Loire  Interieure,  aituated  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  about  37  miles 
from  its  mouth.  That  river,  which  flowa 
nearly  ftom  east  to  west,  is  in  this  part  of 
its  course  a  wide  «nd  copious  stream.  Op* 
posite  to  the  town  it  is  divided  by  a  num- 
ber of  small  islands^  into  six  separate 
bnocbes,  of  which  the  one  ac^oining  the 
Btrntbem  bank  is  by  far  the  largest.  The 
Loire  is  crossed  at  Nantes  by  a  magnificent 
itoDe  bridge,  or  rather  a  succession  of  bridges, 
extending,  in  nearly  a  straight  line,  from 
the  city  to  the  opposite  bank,  a  distance  of 
fvlly  a  league.  The  cause  of  its  extraordi- 
aary  length  is  the  width  of  the  islands  (five 
ionuml^r)  which  it  traverses,  the  space 
occiipietl  by  which  is  more  than  twice  the 
collective  widtli  of  all  the  branches  of  the 
river.  Immediately  below  the  town,  the 
diffi;rent  branches  unite  into  a  single  chan- 
nel. The  Loire  here  receives  from  the 
louth  the  river  Sevre,  and  from  the  north 
the  £rdre,  a  comparatively  small  stream, 
which,  arriving  hy  a  beautiful  course 
through,  fields  and  woodhitids,  traverses  the 
town,  and  has  its  influx  opposite  to  one  of 
the  islands. 

Unlike  many  commercial  towns,  Nantea 
hat  a  situation  equally  beautiful  and  conve- 
nient. It  occupies  the  ascent  and  summit 
of  a  hill,  firom  which  it  overlooks  the  wind- 
ing course  and  fertile  banks  of  the  river : 
HHoe  of  the  islands  being  covered  with 
hoQSes  and  gardens,  add  much  to  the  beau- 
ty of  the  prospect.  The  form  of  the  city, 
exclusive  of  toe  suburbs,  is  an  oblong,  of 
which  the  length  is  parallel  to  the  river. 
The  buildings  are  in  general  old,  and  far 
from  regular :  some  of  the  houses  have  a 
ongnlar  appearance,  in  conseouence  of  the 
gnmnd  having  partially  sunk  and  caused 
the  walls  to  lean  in  various  directions  from 
the  perpendicular  line;  but  a  number  of 
other  buikiings  in  the  place  are  regular,  and 
even  handsome.  Of  the  four  suburbs,  the 
one  called  La  Fosse  is  the  finest,  consisting 
af  elegant  houiies,  inhabited  for  the  most 
part  by  merchants,  and  considerablv  surpans- 
ug  the  town  in  beauty.  Nantes  has  a  po- 
pulation of  77,000,  but  it  has  A^wer  public 
edifices  than  might  be  expected  from  ito 
extent  and  opulence.  The  cathedral,  which 
contains  the  tombs  of  the  dukes  of  Brit- 
tany, n  built  in  the  Gothic  Mvle,  and  de- 
Mrm,  as  well  as  several  pttiers  of  tht 


churches,  the  attention  of  tha  traTeUer.; 
The  town-hall  and  the  residence  of  the 
prefect  are  also  magnificent  buildings.  The 
castle,  situated  on  the  quay,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  town,  and  commanding 
the  port,  is  an  edifice  of  great  extent,  and 
in  a  good  state  of  repair.  Here  are  also  a 
theatre,  and  an  elegant  pillar,  70  feet  in 
height.  The  university,  founded  in  1460, 
has  been  converted  since  the  revolution  in-« 
to  a  lyceum.  The  other  institutions  for 
education  are  the  schools  of  anatomy,  sur* 
gery,  and  hydrography;  the  agricidtural 
and  commercial  societies.  Here  is  also  a 
public  library,  a  botanical  garden,  a  mu<» 
seum,  and  a  cabinet  of  natural  history. 

Nantes  and  its  neighbourhood  contain  a 
number  of  manufactures.  The  principal 
are  for  the  spinning,  weaving,  and  printing 
of  cotton ;  also  for  making  woollens  and  li- 
nen of  various  qualities.  Here  are  like* 
wise  manufactures  of  cordage,  earthenware, 
of  gloss,  of  hardware,  and  of  spirituous  li-  . 
quors.  Ship-building  also  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  foreign  trade  of 
Nantes,  though  not  great,  extends  to  a 
number  of  different  countries ;  to  £np;land, 
Spain,  Portugal,  and,  generally  speakmg,  to 
all  the  west  and  north  of  Europe,  as  well 
as  to  America,  the  West  Indies,  and,  in  a 
small  degree,  to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  The 
intercourse  with  America  is  active  and  in- 
creasing. From  the  West  Indies  the  chief 
import  is  sugar,  for  which  there  arc  fifteen 
refineries  in  the  town.  Before  the  losa 
of  St  Domingo,  the  West  India  trade 
of  Nantes  employed  no  less  than  150  mer«* 
chant  vessels.  This  town  sends  out  an- 
nually a  number  of  ships  to  the  Newfound-* 
land  fishery ;  and  few  places  in  France  are. 
better  situated  for  the  coHKting  and  inland 
trade.  By  means  of  the  Loire  and  its  tri- 
butary streams,  Nantes  sends  its  merchan<« 
disc  into  the  interior  of  the  kingdom,  re- 
ceiving  in  return,  either  for  consumption  or 
export,  the  productions  of  several  depart* 
ments  along  the  banks  of  the  Loire.  The 
chief*  towns  with  which  it  has  communica<« 
tion  by  means  of  the  Loire,  are  Angers, 
Tours,  Blots,  and  Orleans.  The  greatest 
disadvantage  to  the  commerce  of  Nantea 
proceeds  from  the  waters  of  the  Loire  being 
so  widely  spread,  and  consequently  so  shal- 
low as  to  be  navig&ble  only  for  vessels  of 
80  or  90  tons.  All  ships  exceeding  this  ton<« 
nage  are  obliged  to  unload  at  Puimboeuf^ 
more  than  twenty  miles  down  the  river ; 
and  their  cargoes  are  conveyed  to  Nantes  in 
lighters,  which  come  up  with  the  tide. 

Nantes  is  tlie  seat  of  a  prefect,  of  the  cri« 
minal  court  o£  the  department,  and  of  a 
chamber  of  commerce :  it  is  lUcewise  the 
see  of  a  bisliop.  It  has  been  tlie  seat  of  se- 
veral ecclesiastical  councils,  and  is  noted  in 
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hlftory  fbr  the  celebrated  edict  issaed  tbere 
in  1598,  by  Henry  IV.,  in  fayonr  of  the 
Protestants,  the  recal  of  which,  in  1685,  by 
Louis  XIV.,  Is  justly  considered  a  fatal  er^^ 
rat  in  that  memorable  reign.  In  the  cala- 
mities of  the  revolution  Nantes  participated 
largely.  The  civil  war  of  L^  Vendee  spread 
to  its  very  gates  ;  and  it  was  here,  after  the 
ascendaney  of  the  Jacobins,  that  Carrier 
gave  vent  to  his  sanguinary  character,  not 
merely  by  'the  guillotine,  but  by  drowning 
bis  victims  in  the  Loire.  The  environs  of 
Nantes  are  delightful,  particularly  on  the 
banks  of  the  Loire.  Long.  1.  S2.  44.  W. 
Lat.  47.  13.  6.  N. 

Nanteuil,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Seine  and  Mame, 
with  1200  inhabitants. 

Nanteuil,  a  large  village  in  the^est  of 
France,  department  of  the  Two  Sevres,  near 
8t  Maixent.    Population  1100. 

•  Nanteuil  en  Vallee,  a  small  town  in 
the  west  of  France,  department  of  the  Cha- 
rente,  containing  1900  inhabitants.  30  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Angouleme. 

Nanteuil  le  Haudouin,  a  small  town 
of  France,  department  of  the  Oise.  Popu- 
lation UUO.    36  miles  N.  £.  of  Paris. 

Nantoynnlle,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in 
Cardiganshire,  9  miles  from  Llaubeder.  Po- 
pulation 569. 

Nantiat,  ft  small  town  in  the  central 
prt  of  France,  department  of  the  Upper 
Yienne,  with  1600  inhabitants.  16  miles 
N.  W.  of  Limoges. 

Nanticoke,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maryland,  which  rises  in  Delaware,  aiid 
runs  south-west  into  Fishing  bay  in  the 
Cbesapeak. 

Namtikoke,  a  post  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Broome  county.  New  York. 

Nantikokes,  Indians  of  North  America, 
i»ho  formerly  liveil  in  Maryland,  on  the 
Nanticoke  river.  Their  number  is  now  few, 
and  they  are  retired  farther  to  the  north. 

Nantmel,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Rad- 
norshire, 6  miles  from  Rhayader.  Popula- 
tion in  1801,  609.  .     • 

•  Nantmill,  two  townships  of  the  United 
States,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  1544,  1188. 

Nan-tsin,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
pink,  in  Fokien. 

Nantoa,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  36  miles  west  of  Geneva.  It  is  si- 
tuated between  two  hills,  in  the  neij^hbour- 
hood  of  a  considerable  lake.  It  is  built  of 
wood,  and  has  a  population  of  9800.  It  is 
said  to  have  been  a  considerable  place  in  the 
lime  of  the  Romans. 

Nantucket,  an  island  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massadmsetts.  It  is  of  a  trian- 
form,  about  15  milea  long,  and  11 
d«  ^irihere  widett ;  containing  S9,860 


acres.    Some  of  the  soil  is  very  pradartiv>e, 
particularly  in  hay  ;  but  it  is  mostly  tsndy„ ; 
thin,  and  iean.  The  cultivation  of  the  islmiul 
is  much  neglected,  the  inbabitanti  bdng 
chiefly  engaged  in  the  whaKng  bunocu. 
Nantucket,    together    with   several  sra:^ 
islands  near  it,  forms  a  cotinty,tDde(mtaioii 
Only  one  town,  which  is  of  the  satife  natnc  ^ 
with  the  island,  but  formerly  called  Sher-  \ 
burne.    8  leagues  S.  bf  Cape  Cod,  and  10 
E.  of  Martha's  Vineyard.    Long.  69.  56. 
to  70.  13.  W.  Lat.  41.  13.  to  41.  22.  K. 

Nantucket,  a  seaport  town  on  the  above 
island,  situated  on  the  western  side  of  a  ba- 
sin which  lies  in  a  bay  on  the  north*wesi 
side.  The  bay  is  formed  by  two  projeciiaf 
points :  the  longest,  extending  from  Uie  e  jst 
end  in  a  north-west  direction,  is  called 
Sandy  Point,  on  which  is  erected  a  light- 
house of  stone ;  the  other,  fonninp  tbt 
westerly  side  of  the  bay,  is  called  Eel  Potct. 
At  the  entrance  of  the  basin  there  are  tv% 
points,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  apart,  whit^ 
nearly  land-lock  the  harbour,  and  render  H 
safe  from  all  winds.  The  gronnd  on  whifl 
the  town  is  built  rises  gradually  from  tbe 
shore.  The  streets,  except  the  main  stmt, 
are  narrow  and  irregular.  Tbe  number  rf 
dwelling-houses  is  stated  at  7S0,  and  aif 
almost  wholly  of  wood.  The  town  contains 
two  banks,  two  insurance  offices,  a  woolka 
manufactory,  30  spermaceti  works  employ- 
ing a  capital  of  600,000  dollars,  a  rea<}in§ 
room,  and  five  houses  of  public  worship, 
two  for  Friends,  two  for  Congregationalistt, 
and  one  for  Methodists.  The  whaling 
business  has  been  the  principal  employ- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  for 
more  than  a  century,  and  they  are  account- 
ed  the  most  expert  and  enterprising  whale- 
men in  the  world.  They  have  now  4i 
shins,  which  average  upwanls  of  300  trrj 
eacn,  employed  in  the  whale  fidicry.  Tbr 
whole  of  the  shipping  belonging  to  this 
port,  in  1816,  amounted  to  17,600  tom. 
The  town  suffered  extremely  during  tbe 
late  war  with  Great  Britain,  naving  lost  9S 
whaling  ships  out  of  44.  These  losses  have, 
however,  been  more  than  made  up  by  ptr- 
severance  and  activity.  Education  is  wtO 
attended  to,  there  being  more  than  50  pri- 
vate schools.  Population  6807.  60  miU 
S.  E.  of  New  Betlford,  and  123  S.  S.  E. 
of  Boston.  Long.  70.  8.  W.  Lat  41. 
16.  N. 

Nantucket    Shoal,    a    bank    whicb 
/stretches  out  above  15  leagues  in  lenglb, 
ond  6  in  breadth,  to  the  south-east  frcn 
the  island  of  its  name. 

Nantuxet  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  on  the  east  side  of 
Delaware,  opposite  Bombay  Hook. 

Naktuxet  Crfek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey^  which  hum  ibM 
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Dekmune  bey.  Long.  75.  16.  W.  Lat  39. 

Nantwich,  or  Namptwich,  a  market 
town  of  England,  in  the  southern  part  nf 
the  county  of  Chester,  a  pretty  considerable 
trading  aiid  manufacturing  town,  and  for- 
merly reckoned  the  second  in  the  county, 
but  now  of  less  importance,  from  the  rise 
of  other  places  more  favourably  situated  for 
business.  It  is  situated  near  the  borders 
of  Staffordshire  and  Shropshire,  in  a  luxu- 
riant  ?ale  on  the  banks  oi  the  river  Weaver, 
the  greater  part  of  the  town  lying  on  the 
eastern  bank.  The  vale  consists  of  some 
of  the  finest  dairy  land  in  the  county,  and 

euces  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  cele- 
id  Cheshire  cheese.    The  town  consists 
of  about  800  houses,  arranged  in  several  re- 
gular streets.  Tbechurcbisan  ancient  build- 
ing, in  the  form  of  a  cross,  with  an  octagonal 
tower  rising  from  the  centre,  surmounted 
with  battlements  and  pinnacles.    The  east 
and  west  windows  are  filled  with  elegant 
tracery.    The  market-house  is  a  neat  mo- 
dem building,  on  the  site  of  the  old  one, 
which  suddenly  fell  down  in  1737.    The 
town  contains  various  alms-houses,  founded 
by  the  Wilbrahams ;  also  a  free  school,  and 
a  large  and  commodious  irorkhouse,  which 
was  erected  in  Beam  Heath,  in  consequence 
of  a  grant  from  the  earl  of  Cholmondeley, 
to  whom  the  town  gives  the  title  of  baron. 
The  chief  business  of  Nantwich  is  now 
confined  to  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  the 
making  of  shoes,  great  quantities  of  the  lat- 
ter being  sent  to  the  metropolis.    The  cot- 
ton manufocture  has  also  extended  to  this 
jiace,  and  many  people  are  employed  in  the 
making  of  gloves.    The  town  is  also  a  very 
considerable  thoroughfare  to  Parkgate  and 
Ireland.    In  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and 
James,  Nantwich  was  celebrated  for  the 
tanning  business,  which  was  then  c^u'ricd 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.    The  salt  bu* 
oness  has  greatly  declined  from  its  former 
extent.     In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
nnraber  of  salt-works  amounted   to  216. 
At  present  there  are  only  two  works  of  five 
large  pans  each.    The  Chester  canal  to  this 
place,  which  it  was  thought  would  have 
gready  increased  the  trade  of  the  town,  has 
not  produced  the  beneficial  effects  which 
were  anticipated.     It  termiiiates  here  with 
a  handsome  broad  basin,  forming  a  kind  of 
harbour.    The  brine  pi  ts  here  are  not  above 
six  or  seven  yards  deep.    From  these  pits 
the  Britons,  Romans,  and  Saxons,  seem 
successively  to  have  procured  salt ;  and  va- 
rioos  laws  and  usages  have  prevailed  from 
old  times  respecting  the  working  of  them. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century,  large 
mines  of  rock  salt  were  also  discovered  here. 
The  salt  ouarries,  with   their  pillars  and 
crystal  roof,  afibrd  a  very  curious  and  sin- 


gular appearance.  Nantwich  is  goircHied 
by  constables.  During  the  civil  wars  this 
was  the  only  town  in  the  county  that  ad« 
hered  uniformly  to  the  parliament.  It  was 
besieged  in  16^3,  and  defended  with  great 
courage.  The  widow  of  Milton  resided  in 
this  town  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life. 
Population  39S0.  Market  on  Saturday, 
and  three  annual  fairs.  SO  miles  S.  E.  of 
Chester,  and  165  N.  W.  of  London.  Long. 
S.SI.  \V.  Lat.53.4.N. 

Nan- YANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  first  s 
rank,  in  Honan.     It  is  small,  situated  in 
a  mountainous  country,  but  provisions  are 
very  cheap.      Long..  112.  14.  E.  Lat.  33, 
36.  N.  ^ 

Nan-yong,  the  same  as  Nan-hiyng; 
which  see. 

Nao,  Cape,  a  promontory  in  the  east 
of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Valencia.  Long^ 
0.  11.  10.  E.  Lat.  38.  44.  40.  N. 

Naoimph,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Sutherlandshire. 

Naos,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Pa- 
nama.—Also  a  well  known  smuggling  port^ 
to  the  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Chagre. 

Naoso,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  isle  of  Hay. 

Naour,  a  village  of  Nubia,  on  the  Nile, 
15  miles  N.  £.  of  Moscho. 

Naours,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Somme.  Popu- 
lation 1500.    9  miles  N.  of  Amiens. 

NAPAOEnL,  a  smalltown  of  the  Austrian 
states,  in  Moravia,  on  the  March,  38  milea 
£.  of  Brunn.    Population  2300. 

Napakiang,  the  principal  seaport  in  the 
great  Loochoo  island,  situated  about  five 
miles  from  the  capital.  There  is  a  road  a& 
fording  good  anchorage,  where  the  king^a 
ships  Lyra  and  Alceste  lay  for  some  time, 
ana  had  intercourse^with  the  natives.  Long. 
127. 37.  E.  Lat.  26. 13.  N. 

'Napashish,  a  lake  of  North  America. 
Long.  99.  50.  W.  Lat.  62. 10.  N. 

Napata,  a  village  of  Sennaar,  near  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  Nile,  810  miles  E.  S.  IS. 
of  Dongola. 

NAPLES,  a  kingdom  in  the  south  ef 
Europe,  comprising  the  southern'  part  of 
Italy,  and  bounded  on  the  north-west  by 
the  States  of  the  Church,  on  the  north-east 
by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  sooth  and  west 
by  the  Mediterranean.  It  extends  from  13. 
1^.  to  18.  50.  of  E.  Long,  and  from  37. 46. 
to  42.  55.  of  N.  Lat. 

The  kingdom  of  Naples  is  of  an  irregular 
shape,  and  in  comparing  the  Italian  penin- 
sula to  a  boot,  it  forms  the  foot  and  lower 
part  of  the  leg.  Its  length  from  north  to 
south,  viz.  from  the  Papal  territory  to  the 
southern  extremity  of  Calabria,  is  about  300 
miles ;  its  greatest  breadlh  ia  190.    Thorn 
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is  in  tbe  mljaoent  weem,  a  number  of  small    dom,  pardcnlaity  its  toathern  put,  is  nlb- 
islands    dependent    on    the   kingdom    of  ject  to  a  calamity  of  a  more  general  and  de- 


Kaples:  viz",  in  the  Mediterranean,  Ponza, 
Xentolia,  ^Ischia,  Procida,  Nisida,  Capri, 
Gallic  Licosa,  and  Dino  ;  in  the  Ionian  sea. 
Calypso,  Moute  Sardo,  St  Andreo,  and  Santa 
Pelagia ;  and  in  the  Adriatic,  7*remeti  and 
Pelasosa.  In  extent  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
somewhat  exceeds  Scotland,  containing  ful- 
ly 30,000  square  miles ;  but  its  population 
is  widely  different,  being  above  5,000,000 
by  the  returns  of  1818.  It  is  divided  into 
the  15  following  provinces: 
Kapoli  or  Naples.  M  olise. 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  Terra  di  Bari. 

Principato  Citra.         Terra  d'Otranto. 
Principato  Ultra.        Basil icata. 
Abruzzo  Ultra  I.        Calabria  Citra. 
Abruzzo  Ultra  II.       Calabria  Ultra  I. 
Abruzzo  Citra.  Calabria  Ultra  II. 

Capitanata. 
The  chjef  towns  are  the  following : 


Naples, 

Taranto,  ^ 

Bari, 

Reggio, 

Monopoli, 

Gaeta, 

Lecca, 

Bitonto, 

Aquila, 


Population. 
330,000 
18,500 
18,000 
16,500 
15,600 
U,800 
14,500 
13,800 
13,600 


Matera, 

Chieti, 

Molfetto, 

Avellino, 

Ariano, 

Salerno, 

GsUipoli, 

Arpino, 

Nola, 


Foptilation. 
12,400 
12,300 
11,500 
11,300 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 
10,000 


structive  character,  earthquakes,  which 
are  sometimes  so  violent  as  to  bury  whole 
cities  in  their  ruins.  The  rivers  of  the 
south  of  Italy  are,  from  the  narrowness  of 
the  peninsula,  and  the  position  of  the  mom- 
tains,  necessarily  small.  The  prinapd  ii 
tliis  kingdom  are  the  Garigliano,  the  Vol- 
turno,  the  Basiento,  the  Pescara,  the  So- 
gro,  and  the  Ofanto,  the  ancient  Aufidv, 
The  chief  lakes  are  those  of  Celano,  Agna- 
no,  Averno,  Licola,  Fusaro,  Patrea,  LesiDi, 
and  Fondi.  Marshes  are  found  on  varioia 
parts  of  the  sea  coast,  and  by  their  iualn- 
brity,  render  some  of  the  most  fertile  tndi 
almost  uninhabitable. 

The  soil  of  the  south  of  Italy  ii  light, 
and  in  some  parts  volcanic,  but  iu  genenl 
fertile.  There  prevails,  however,  fna 
local  causes,  a  great  discrepancy  betweeo 
the  different  provinces.  Campagna  Felix 
seems  almost  to  recall  the  descriptiou  of 
jNiradise,  while  the  mountainous  AbnizM 
presents  to  the  eye  the  rugged,  and  in 
some  places  the  bleak  appearance  of  Swit- 
zerland. The  western  provinces,  adjoining 
the  Tyrrhenian  sea,  are  often  saturated  wim 
rain ;  while  the  provinces  along  the  Adri- 
atic (Apulia  and  Bari),  are  seldom  visited 
by  a  refreshing  shower,  and  contain  a  nam- 
ber  of  arid  and  almost  desert  tracks.    The 


Face  of  the  Country, — The  surface  of  this    high  mountains  are  in  many  parts  covered 

i__.i —  i:i„  *u.*  ..^ . — *..i»f4_i_    .•-    with  rocks,  and  exhibit  little  of  v««Btation, 

except  scatteretl  trees  and  herbs ;  ivnile  the 
low  lying  districts  are  fVequently  ovemu 
with  marshes.  Calabria  is,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  its  immense  forests,  in  geneial 
fertile,  and  forms  one  of  the  richest  parts 


kingdom,  like  that  of  great  part  of  Italy,  is 
mountainous,  but  it  contains  also  a  number 
of  beautiful  plains  and  extensive  vallies, 
which,  under  the  influence  of  an  invariably 
mild  climate,  present  a  luxuriance  of  vege- 
tation, and  a  beauty  of  scenery,  hardly  to  be 


met  with  in  any  other  part  of  Europe.  The    of  the  kingdom. 


kingdom  is  traversed  by  the  great  chain  of 
the  Appennines,  which  entering  it  from  the 
north,  run  in  a  south-east  direction  for 
nearly  100  miles,  when  they  throw  oflf  a 
large  lateral  branch  to  the  east,  terminating 
in  the  ^leninsula  of  Monte  Gargano.  The 
main  branch  now  holds  a  southern  direction 
for  some  distance,  till  turning  to  the  east, 
in  the  province  of  Basilicata,  it  divides  into 
two  great  branches,  the  one  continuing  its 
course  through  the  provinces  of  Bari  and 
Otranto,  in  the  south-east  of  the  kingdom, 
the  other  traversing  the  long  Calabrian  pe- 
ninsula, and  terminating  in  the  Faro  de 
Messina,  in  the  south-west.  The  highest 
summits  of  the  chain  are  the  Gran  Sasso 
d'ltalia,  8800  feet ;  the  Velino,  8300  ;  and 
the  Sila,  5000.  The  Volture,  in  Puglia, 
(whence  the  wind  VuUurnus),  form  a  se- 
parate group,  while  Monte  Barbaro,  Cape 
Misene,  and  Vesuvius,  are  insulated  moun- 
tains. Vesuvius  is  not  remarkable  for  its 
height,  being  only  about  3900  feet.  Be- 
tides the  ravages  of  volcanic  fire^  this  king- 


Climate. — In  regai'd  to  climate,  the  king- 
dom of  Naples  may  be  divided  into  three 
regions.  In  the  Campagna  Felix,  the  name 
given  to  a  large  track  extending  both  to 
north  and  south  of  the  capital,  nature  seems 
to  pour  out  all  her  treasures.  The  air  b 
almost  invariably  genial,  and  the  sky  serene. 
Beyond  the  Appennines,  and  opening  to 
the  east  and  south,  the  climate  is  hotter,  and 
exhibits  the  productions  of  southern  Uti- 
tudes,  such  as  aloes  and  the  palm :  these 
also  are  found  in  the  low  lying  parts  of 
Calabria.  In  the  mountainous  regions  the 
case  is  very  different.  These  vary  in  cli- 
mate according  to  their  elevation ;  and  so 
evident  is  the  influence  of  local  causes, 
that  even  in  the  smaller  Tallies,  a  cool 
temperature  may  prevail  at  one  extremity, 
and  a  sultry  atmosphere  at  the  other.  The 
degree  of  salubrity  differs  in  different 
places :-  the  chief  hazard  is  from  the  hestt 
of  July,  August,  and  September.  In  that 
season  the  cooling  breezes  from  the  moun- 
tains and  from  the  sea,  are  of  uicalcolable 
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benefit.  In  winter  snow  fblls  profiisely 
on  the  niountaias^  but  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
lower  grounds. 

Products,^-The  chief  disadvantages  in 
Neapolitan  agriculture  might  evidently  be 
corrected  by  a  few  simple  improvements, 
such  as  draining  one  quarter,  and  irrigating 
another :  but  neither  proprietors  nor  tenants 
have  any  just  idea  of  the,  management 
of  land ;  the  sowing  of  artificial  grass,  and 
even  the  application  of  manure,  are  com- 
pamtively  unknown ;  the  usual  routine  is 
to  BOW  com  as  long  as  the  land  will  yield  a 
crop,  and  tfien  to  let  it  lie  in  natural  grass 
till  it  recover  its  exhaustion*  The  most 
eommon  kinds  of  groin  are  wheat,  Indian 
corn,  barley,  and  in  the  colder  situations 
rye.  Nothing  can  be  ruder  than  the  agri- 
caltural  implements.  In  many  parts  the 
grain  is  still  separated  from  the  straw  by 
the  trampling  of  cattle;  in  other  parts  by 
two  oxen  dragging  a  rough  and  heavy  stone, 
which  breaks  the  sheaves,  and  shakes  out 
the  ears  of  the  com.  Oxen  are  used  both 
for  the  plough  and  for  carts.  So  little  is 
the  subdivision  of  culture  understood,  that 
in  raany  parts  corn,  vines,  and  olives,  are 
cultivated  by  the  same  persons,  and  on  the 
same  farm.  In  general  the  larger  propor- 
tion of  labour,  if  not  of  ground,  is  given 
to  the  grape.  Elms  and  poplars  are  often 
■een  planted  in  rows  for  the  support  of  the 
vines,  and  the  intermediate  spaces  are  sown 
with  com  and  pulse.  The  quality  of  the 
wine>  however,  is  less  attended  to  than  in 
countries  of  great  export,  such  as  the  vici- 
nity of  Bourdeaux  and  Oporto. 

The  farther  products  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  are  rice  in  the  marshy  tracks,  cot- 
ton in  the  warm  climate,  and  light  soil  of 
the  province  of  Otranto  in  the  south-east, 
and  tobacco  in  many  of  the  southern  dis- 
tricts. Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  to  a 
large  extent;  and  iu  warmer  situations 
olives,  along  with  melons,  almonds,  dates, 
figa,  lemons,  pomegranates,  and  other -fruits 
indicative  of  an  approach  to  a  tropical 
diftiate.  Of  almond  trees  there  are  forests 
in  several  parts,  especially  on  the  east  coast. 
Olive  oil  forms  a  great  object  of  export.. 
Apulia,  Calabria,  and  the  mountainous 
parts  of  other  provinces,  contain  very  ex- 
tensive forests. 

Animals, — The  Neapolitan  horses  no 
loi^r  maintain  their  reputation,  nor  form 
an  object  of  export.  Mules  are  better 
adapted  for  the  roads  of  the  country,  at 
least  in  the  mountainous  parts.  Pasturage, 
though  far  less  general  in  Italy  than  in  our 
temperate  and  humid  climate,  is  good  in 
various  tracks,  particularly  in  the  high 
grounds  of  Abruzso  and  Calabria.  In  these, 
cows,  oxen,  and  sheep,  are  reared  in  quanti- 
ties, while  large  droves  of  bufialoes  range 
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along  the  marshy  tracks  on  the  north- west 
coast.  The  fbrests  in  different  parts  of  the 
kingdom  contain  great  quantities  of  swine : 
sheep  also  are  reared  in  many  situations 
both  of  hill  and  plain ;  but  the  white  breed 
of  Apulia,  whose  fine  wool  was  celebrated 
by  (he  ancients,  has  been  long  since  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dark  coloured  race.  Of  wild 
animals,  the  higher  part  of  the  Appennines 
contain  a  considerable  number ;  among 
others,  the  lynx  or  tiger  cat,  a  fierce  and 
subtle  animal ;  also  the  crested  porcupine, 
said  to  be  peculiar  to  the  south  of  Italy : 
snakes  and  other  reptiles  are  common  in 
the  hot  districts.  The  danger  in  travelling, 
however,  arises  not  from  these  animals, 
but  from  banditti ;  the  police  of  Naples 
being  extremely  defective,  and  frequently 
obliged  to  pay  a  salary  to  the  leader  of  a 
gang,  to  keep  his  district  clear. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  have  as  yet  been  very  imperfectly 
explored.  Calabria  contains  hills  of  rock 
salt ;  but  government  having  a  monopoly  of 
bay  salt,  does  not  permit  them  to  be 
wrought.  Near  Tarcnto  are  two  salt  lakes, 
covered  in  winter  with  water,  but  dried  up 
in  summer;  after  which  a  quantity  of  fine 
white  salt  is  collected  from  the  deposit* 
Among  the  other  minerals  of  the  country 
are  alum,  vitriol,  sulphur,  crystal,  and 
marble. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — Manufactures 
in  this  country  are  still  in  their  infancy, 
which  arises  neither  from  want  of  materials 
in  its  products,  nor  from  deficient  ingenuity 
in  its  inhabitants,  but  from  injudicious 
taxation,  and  the  insecurity  of  property. 
Of  the  silk  annuallv  made  in  the  Neanolitan 
territory  (computed  at  8000  cwt),  the  half 
is  exported  raw,  and  the  other  half  is  sup- 
posed to  be  wrought  up  in  the  kingdom ; 
but  the  fabrics  of  this  country  have  not  as 
yet  acquired  much  reputation.  In  the 
south-east  provinces,  particularly  in  that  of 
Otranto,  muslins  and  other  cotton  stufi^ 
are  made  of  cotton  produced  on  the  spot. 
The  capital  is  the  seat  of  a  great  manufac- 
ture of  porcelain ;  and  of  one  of  a  very 
different  article,  fire-arms.  The  farther 
fabrics  of  the  kingdom,  such  as  the  cotton 
coverlets  of  Nardo  and  Galatona,  the  pottery 
of  Teramo  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  the  emi> 
broidery  and  confectionery  of  the  capital, 
are  all  insignificant,  compared  to  theextetit 
to  which  they  might  be  carried.  The  navi- 
gation and  commei-ce  of  the  kingdom  are 
limited,  from  a  similar  cause.  The  exports 
are  confined  to  raw  produce,  such  as  oil, 
silk,  wool,  fruit ;  to  which  are  added,  in 
smaller  quantities,  corn,  cotton,  and  wine. 
The  imports  are  more  diversified,  consist- 
ing of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  groceries ; 
woollens,   linens,  cottons  both  of  East  In-r 
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^ia  and  British  Rianafacture ;  also  hard- 
ware, lead,  tin,  clocks,  ifktches,  house- 
hold furniture,  and  large  quantities  of  salt 
ibh  for  the  fast,  or  rather  meagre  days,  en- 
joined by  the  Catholic  religion.  Of  these 
articles,  by  far  the  lax^est  proportion  is  im- 
iwrted  from  Britain,  or  in  British  vessels. 
A  oommercial  treaty  concluded  in  Febru- 
ary 1816,  placed  British  subjecU  on  a 
aimilar  footing,  as  to  privileges  and  taxa- 
tion, with  the  natives.  French,  Genoese, 
Venetian,  and  Trieste  vessels,  occasionally 
frequent  the  Neapolitan  ports.  The  fish- 
cry  along  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  is  by 
no  means  inconsiderable,  and  in  some 
places,  as  at  Tarento,  forma  the  chief  sup- 
port of  the  inhabitants. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  are  almost  all  Catholics :  the  only 
exception  of  importance  is  among  the  de- 
scendants of  Albanians,  who  emigrated 
from  their  own  country,  when  overrun  by 
the  Turks,  in  the  1 5th  centurv,  and  settled 
in  various  small  towns  and  villages,  chiefly 
in  the  south  of  the  kingdom.  I'hey  ad- 
here in  general  to  the  Groek  church,  but 
live  in  great  poverty,  being  still  more  back- 
ward than  the  Italian  part  of  the  popula- 
tion. For  the  national  character  of  the 
Neapolitans,  see  Jfa/y;  for  the  history  of 
their  country,  see  the  O'fy  of  Naples,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Siciiies, 

Naples,  a  very  large  city  in  the  south- 
west of  Italy,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
fanean. 

SHwUiom, — ^The  situation  of  Naples  is 
one  of  die  most  delightful  that  can  be 
Imagined.  Seated  parUy  on  the  declivity 
of  a  hill,  partly  on  the  margin  of  a  spacious 
hay,  it  spreads  iu  population  along  the 
shore,  and  covers  the  shelving  coasu  and 
adjacent  eminences,  with  ite  villas  and 
gardens.  Ite  suburbs  stretch  in  a  magnifi- 
cent sweep,  frt»m  Portici  on  the  east,  to  the 
promontory  of  Misenum  on  the  west  The 
Day  is  extensive,  and  presents  an  almost 
unrivalled  assemblage  of  picturesque  and 
beautiful  scenery.  On  its  west  side,  the 
delightful  shores  of  Pouuoli  rise  in  a  gentle 
aweU  from  the  surface  of  the  water;  on  tlie 
east,  Vesuvius,  with  ite  luxuriant  sides  and 
smoking  summit,  bounds  the  prospect ; 
the  centre  contains  the  dty,  with  iu  pa- 
laces, churches,  and  gardens,  rising  one 
above  the  other,  in  pleasing  gradation; 
while  the  sea  view  extends  over  the  tran- 
quil waters  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  the 
verdant  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay. 
The  deamess  of  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
mildness  of  the  dimate,  give  additional 
lustre  to  the  scene. 

Form  amd  SICrncArre.— The  fi>rm  of  the 
city  appKMdict  to  an  oblong,  extending 


from  north  to  south,  and  hating  the  by 
on  the  south  side.    In  point  of  siac  laii 
number  of  inhabitents,  Naples  ranks  tftcr 
Loudon,  Paris,  and  Cons  ton  tinople,  bdng 
the  fourth  dty  of  £uro|ie,  and  taking  » 
vet  the  lead  of  St  Petersburgh,  Moscow,  sr 
Vienna.   Viewed  fipom  an  elevated  posttiflii, 
such  as  the  Carthusian  monastery,  the  ad- 
jacent castle  of  St  Elmo,  or  the  diurch  of 
Santa  Maria  del  Parto,  the  form  of  the  city 
appears  irregular,  the  surrounding  couniiy 
being  so  studded  with  houses  and  vill^go, 
that  it  is  impracticable  to  mark  the  Uotd 
seiMuration  between  the  town  ftnd  the  envi- 
rons.     The   circumference  of  the  dty  ii 
commonly  computed  at  9  miles ;  but  is- 
duding  all  the  suburbs,  it  is  upwards  of 
18.    The  streets  of  Naples,  though  in  ge- 
neral narrow,  are  straight,  and  tolerably  i»- 
Eilar:   they  are   handsomdy  paved  fd\h 
rge  flags  of  lava ;  and,  since  the  Frendi 
occupied  the  dty,  and  iutn)duced  improve- 
ments,  most  of  them   have  been  lighted 
witli  lamps,  suspended,  as  in  Paris,  acroB 
tlie  middle  of  the  streoL     They  are  in  ge- 
neral tolerably  clean,  tlie  filth  being  carntd 
off*  by  large  subterranean  sewers ;  but  mtoy 
of  them  are  dark  and  gloomy,  from  their 
narrowness,  and  the  height  of  the  buildinga 
The  Strada  di  Toledo,  extending  half  the 
length  of  the  dty,  and  having  at  the  ooe 
end  the  Piazza  di  Mercato,  on  the  other 
the  royal   palace,  is   the  finest  street  in 
Naples,  and  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.   It 
is  broad,  straight,  well  paved,  and  bordered 
in  ite  whole  length  with  elegant  bttildingi. 
It  runs  doe  north  ond  south.     The  itreet 
of  Monte  Olivetto,  and  that  which  mcbct 
from  the  gate  of  Capua  to  8t  Elmo,  ezteod 
'diagonally  to  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  and  are 
likewise  broad  and  handsome.     The  duo- 
her  of  squares  in  Naples  is  oonsidenkbla 
Several  are   spadous,   but  few  handsooie. 
The  principal  are  those  called  Largo  de 
Castello,  Lrfirgo  de  Palazzo,  andPiausdi' 
Mercato.     Several  of  them  are  decorated 
with  obelisks  and  founteins.     The  botkl* 
ings  of  Naples  are  more  remarkable  ftf 
their   size  than   for   taste    or    elegance: 
yet,  though  destitute  of  the  sumptuous  edi- 
fices which  adorn  Rome  and  Cienos ;  uhI 
though,  in  ite  architecture,  displaying  noti 
little  singuLirity,  this  city  is  by  no  rortoi 
ill  built.     The  houses  arc  in  general  six 
or  seven  stories  hi^,  flat  roofed,  and  co- 
vered with  a  kind    of  stucco,    made  of 
Pozzolana  sand,   which  becomes  indant- 
ed    by  continued   ezposure  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.     Most  of  them  have  balconies  in 
front,  and  the  roofs  are  frequently  covered 
with  flowers,  shrubs,  and  small  trees,  plent* 
ed  in  boxes  filled  with  earth.    Thete  h«i- 
conies,  and  stiU  more  the  booths  and  stalls 
with  which  the  stieete  are  oootinually  co- 
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▼ered,  make  them  appear  more  narrow  and 
confused  than  they  really  are;  while  the 
crowd  of  persons,  of  carriages  dragged  by 
horses,  and  of  carts  dragged  by  oxen,  ex- 
ceeds that  of  either  Paris  or  London. 

7%^  Harbour  and  Quays, — These  contri- 
bute greatly  to  the  beauty  and  importance 
of  Naples,  which,  like  London,'  joins  the 
bustle  of  a  seaport  to  that  of  a  capital.  The 
quays,  or  buildings  along  the  water  side, 
extend,  in  the  form  of  a  crpcent,  along  the 
bay,  for  the  space  of  nearly  five  miles, 
from  the  gate  of  Pausilippo,  which  forms 
the  entrance  to  the  town  on  the  west,  to 
the  bridge  over  the  small  river  8ebeto, 
which  terminates  it  on  the  east  Their  an- 
pesirance,  particularly  in  the  quarter  of  the 
Chiaja,  to  the  west  of  the  harbour,  is  grand 
and  imposing.  The  royal  garden  in  this 
flubarb  is  a  tavourite  promenade  of  the  fii- 
shionable  inhabitants.  It  is  situated  on 
the  margin  of  the  sea,  and  commands  a 
charming  view  of  the  bay.  Thoiigh  the 
bay  is  very  large,  the  harbour,  properly  so 
called,  is  small,  and  is  entirely  artificial, 
being  formed  by  a  large  mole  projecting 
into  the  sea,  and  inclosing  a  basin  nearly 
square,  which  is  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  across.  At  its  entrance  is  a  light- 
house. 

The  fortifications  of  Naples  are  not  adapt- 
ed to  resist  an  army,  though  the  city  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  and  defended  by  a 
number  of  towers,  as  well  as  by  three  large 
castles.  These  are,  1st,  the  Castello  Nuo- 
▼o,  which  is  situated  near  the  harbour,  has 
extensive  mines,  and  is  connected  by  a  co- 
vered way  with  the  royal  palace ;  ^ly>  the 
Castel  dei'Ovo,  so  called  from  its  oval  figure, 
a  fort  of  considerable  strength,  and  situated 
in  the  sea,  on  a  rock  whica  communicates 
with  the  quay  by  means  of  a  mole;  and, 
Sdly,  the  castle  of  St  Elmo,  which  stands 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea,  on  a  hill  to  the 
west  of  the  city ;  its  subterraneous  works 
are  extensive,  and  bomb-proof.  The  ar- 
senal adjoins  the  sea,  and  is  defended  by 
hasHoiis. 

•  Public  Buildings, — Of  the  public  edifices 
of  Naples,  the  cnurches  are  the  most  con- 
spicuous ;  but  their  splendour  consists  less 
in  elegance  of  architecture,  than  in  the  rich- 
ness of  their  paintings,  marbles,  and  other 
decorations.  Several  of  them  are  under- 
stood to  occupy  the  sites  of  ancient  temples. 
The  cathedral,  built  on  or  near  the  sub- 
structure of  a  temple  of  Apollo,  is  a  haiid- 
some  (rothic  edifice,  but  is  overcharged 
with  ornaments  in  a  discordant  style.  It  is 
supported  by  more  than  100  columns  of 
granite,  belonging  originally  to  the  edifice 
which  it  has  replaced.  In  the  subterranean 
chapel,  under  the  choir,  is  deposited  the 
body  <^  St  JanoarioSy  whose  supposed  bloody 


preserred  Id  a  crystal  vase.  Is  contidef«d 
by  the  superstitious  Neapolitans,  the  pride 
of  the  cathedral,  and  of  the  city  itself. 
The  Santi  Apostoli,  erected  on  the  ruins  of 
a  temple  of  Mercury,  is  perhaps  the  most 
ancient  church  in  Naples,  having  been  first 
built  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  but  sub« 
sequently  rebuilt  with  greater  magnificence. 
The  church  of  St  Paul  is  said  to  occupy 
the  site  of  a  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  t 
its  interior  is  sjiacious,  well  proportioned, 
and  finely  incrusted  with  marble.  The 
church  of  St  Filippo  Neri  is  remarkable  for 
the  number  of  ancient  pillars  that  support 
its  trijde  row  of  aisles  on  both  sides  of  the 
nave.  The  Spirito  Santo  is  of  a  more  purd 
and  simple  architecture  than  the  other 
churches  of  Naples :  the  one  called  del  iPar* 
to,  founded  ami  endowed  by  Sannazzaro, 
the  well  known  poet,  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  founder,  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-^ 
relief^.  The  palaces  and  the  mansions  of 
the  nobility,  like  the  churches,  have  little 
pretensions  to  purity  of  architecture;  and 
though  in  many  the  apartments  are  on  a 
grand  scale,  they  are  in  general  too  much 
loaded  with  ornaments.  The  royal  palace, 
situated  near  the  quay,  at  the  southern  ex« 
tremity  of  the  Strada  di  Toledo,  has  an  air 
of  grandeur :  it  is  three  stories  high,  and 
consists  of  three  difil'rent  onlers  of  architect 
ture;  the  Doric,  the  Ionic,  and  the  Co* 
rinthian.  Its  interior  is  splendid ;  every 
apartment  abounds  with  paintings  and 
tapestry.  The  palace  of  Capo  di  Monte, 
another  royal  residence,  is  situated  outside 
of  the  town,  towards  the  north,  on  an  emi<* 
nence  commanding  a  delighlful  prospect* 
It  is  still  unfinished,  and  its  best  apart* 
ments  are  appropriated  to  a  collection  of 
paintinf^s.  1  ne  old  palace  of  the  sovereigns 
of  Naples  is  now  occupied  by  the  courts  of 
justice.  The  theatres  of  Naples,  great  and 
small,  are  seven  in  number :  that  of  San 
Carios,  contiguous  to  the  royal  palace,  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  Italy. 

Literary  and  Charitable  Eafablishmenis*'^ 
There  are  several  literary  establishments  in 
Naples.  The  university  was  founded  in 
\22i  ;  its  pile  of  building,  called  the  Po- 
Ittzzo  degli  Studii,  is  on  a  large  scale,  and 
when  completed,  will  be  very  elegant  Its 
interior  contains  a  collection  of  statues  be« 
longing  formerly  to  the  Palazzo  Famese  at 
Rome.  It  is  divided  into  several  compart* 
ments,  each  containing  a  valuable  cmlec- 
tion:  among  these  are,  1st,  the  library, 
with  90,000  volumes,  a  quantity  of  manu- 
scripts, and  specimens  of  the  press  of  tile 
15th  century ;  2d,  the  cabinet  of  manu- 
scripts of  Merculaneam,  with  the  various 
machines  for  unfolding  them ;  3d,  the  ma« 
seum  of  paintings ;  4th,  that  of  sculpture  ; 
5th,  a  collection  of  bronaei  of  Hercuteneiim 
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and  Pompeii;  and  6th,  a  collectloii of  Etnis- 
can  vases.  This  establishmetit  is  intend- 
ed as  a  general  depot  for  the  contents  of  the 
roya]  cdlections,  and  a  receptacle  for  the 
instruments  and  apparatus  of  the  arts  and 
sciences.  In  addition  to  its  university, 
Naples  has  a  number  of  schools  and  conser^ 
vatorii.  Its  royal  militarv  school,  its  naval 
college,  its  college  for  toe  instruction  of 
young  Chinese  and  Japanese,  its  school  for 
music  and  the  arts,  its  deaf  and  dumb 
school,  are  each  of  considerable  note.  Its 
institutions  of  a  higher  class  are  the  royal 
academy  of  arts  and  sdenoes,  and  the  socie- 
ty of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  arts, 
besides  four-  public  libraries,  it  has  a  mu- 
seum, a  botanical  garden,  and  an  observa- 
tory. 

The  charitable  establishments  of  this  city 
are  numerous  and  well  endowed.  The 
total  number  is  above  sixty ;  of  these,  seven 
are  hospitals ;  above  thirty  are  schools  for 
poor  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  board- 
ed, educated,  and  taught,  in  some  a  me- 
chanical occupation,  in  others  music;  five  are 
pawn  banks  for  the  industrious  poor;  and 
most  of  the  others  are  charity  schools.  The 
two  principal  hospitals  are  those,  I^gli  /»- 
eurahili,  and  Deila  Annunziata :  the  former, 
notwithstanding  its  name,  is  open  to  the 
sick*  of  all  descriptions:  the  latter,  which 
is  well  endowed,  is  destined  to  receive 
foundlings  and  penitent  females.  Each  af- 
fords relief  to  between  1500  and  2000  at  a 
time. 

TVade  and  Manufactures. — The  trade  of 
Naples,  though  great  for  so  inactive  a  coun- 
try as  the  south  of  Italy,  is  small  when 

.  compared  to  the  crowdwl  seaports  of  Eng- 
land and  Holland.     Its  exports  are  confin- 

.  ed  to  the  products  of  the  adjacent  country, 
such  as  silk,  wool,  cotton,  oil,  wine,  corn, 
and  fruit.  Silk  is  exported  to  a  consider- 
able amount  to  France  and  Spain;  and 
tome  of  it,  in  a  manufactured  state,  to 
England.  The  wool  of  Puglia,  the  ancient 
Ajmlia,  is  esteemed  by  the  doth  manufac- 
turers of  France  and  Germany,  and  is  ex- 
ported in  considerable  quantities.  The 
cotton  of  Naples  is  raised  chiefly  in  the 
floutliem  provinces.    The  oil  exported  un- 

'  der  the  name  of  (jallipoll  oil,  is  made  both 
in  Puglia  and  Calabria.  Wine,  particular- 
ly of  Uie  growth  of  Puzzuoli  and  the  nelgh- 

'  bourhood  of  Vesuvius,  is  shipped  from 
Naples  in  considerable  quantities,  as  well 
as  fruit,  both  dried  and  in  a  natural  state. 
Timber  also  forms,  in  a  small  degree,  an 
object  of  export,  together  with  the  very 
different  articles  of  essences  and  liqueurs. 
The  imports  of  Naples  are  various,  consist- 
ing both  of  articles  of  necessity  and  luxury, 

*  of  colonial  produce,  and  of  manufactures. 

*  Tnm  France  it  receives,  chiefly  through 


the  medium  of  Mandlles,  silk  stockisp, 
hats,  gold  and  silver  lace,  and  jewdkii: 
also  woollens,  linen,  French  wine,  and  (» 
bacco;  frt>m  England,  fine  woollens,  i 
stuffs,    mercery,    hats,     roann^tures  if 
leather,  tin,   and    lead;    colonial  g^; 
likewise  salt-fish  for  diet  on  the  fast  te 
enjoined  by  the  Catholic  faith.    From  B» 
land,  Naples  receives  spioes,  drugs,  peppff; 
also  linens :  from  Switserl^ul,  aoroe  ham, 
printed  cotton  and  musUn :  from  Germa^ 
copper,  lead,  Silesiaii  linen,  skins,  tcbsen 
and  wax :  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  lir^ 
dye-stuffk,  tobacco,  cochineal,  indigo,  a 
cocoa:  from  the  Baltic,  salted  proviaai 
and  skins.     Much  of  this  trade  is  canli 
on  in  foreign  bottoms ;  particularly  by  I 
tish  merchants  and  ship  owners.     Na^ 
has  extensive  manufactures  of  salk  hh 
and,  on   a  small  scale,  stockings,  gla 
lawn,  lace,  cotton  stuffs^  and  diaper.   Tft 
of  fire-arms,  china,  and  glass,  are  of  « 
importance;  but  those  of  soap,  leather,! 
wax,  are  of  little  account.    A  good  da 
ingenuity  is  displayed  in   making  vi4 
and  other  musical   instruments;    ako 
mahogany    furniture  and  carriages,  i 
even  in  the  petty  manufacture    of  a 
boxes  from  lava  and  tortoise-shdl. 

Inhabitants. — The  population  of  Sa^ 
amounu  to  330,000,  of  whom,  aocordl^ 
a  recent  estimate,  155,000  are  males,  < 
175,000  females.    The  births  areanoq 
between    12,000  and   13,000;    the  da 
nearly  equal.    The  character  of  the  ifl 
bitants  is  by  no  means  nratsewortby : 
higher  ranks  are  frequently  ignorant,' fii 
lous,  and  dissipated,   while  in  the  la 
orders  the  most  striking  cbaracteristia, 
indolence  and  superstition.     Frobitj  I 
good  morals  are  by  no  means  ooiis;»0| 
here.    The  Laizaroni  are  a  part  of  the  j 
pulace  without  either  dwellings  or  n^ 
occupation,  who  work  only  to  supply 
immediate  wants  of  nature,  and  who  i 
dom  think  of  the  future  till  roused  by 
call  of  hunger.    They  may  be  said  to  n^ 
their  life  in  the  streets,  lying  in  the  ^ 
or  sauntering  about  during  the  day,  i 
sleeping  at  night  under  a  public  porticoy 
the  pavement,  or  on  the  steps  of  a  chui 
Their  number  is  said  to  have  been  fonad 
ly  between  30,000  and  40,000;  but^ 
of  them  lost  their  lives  in  conflicts  with  |k' 
Frenchin  1 799,sndmorewerecompell«d,igr' 
der  Murat,  either  to  take  service  in  the ai^i 
and  navy,  or  to  apply  themselves  to  sod 
useful -business:    those    who   remain  ii 
Naples  are  employed  as  porters.     Thd 
number  is  still  considerable,  and  then?  1 
perhaps  no  city  in  Europe  where  so  nail 
a  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  contiihol 
to  the  wealth  of  the  community  by  prctlofr 
tive  labour.    Naples  h'terally  swanns  idA 
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ncbnUj  without  fortunes,  priesto  wHhoat 
beoefiees,  an.d  b^^gars  of  aii  deecriptioos. 
The  charge  of  want  of  cleanlineas  is  unfor- 
timatdy  nearly  as  applicable  here  as  at 
Some,  the  rooms  being  infested  with  fleas 
and  other  vermin.  Sea-bathing,  though 
Boesiily  within  reach,  is  very  little  resort- 
ed to  I7  the  inhabitants. 

The  environs  of  Nafdes  are  fertile,  pic- 
turesque, and  highly  interesting  to  the  an- 
tiquary and  dassiod  scholar.  Vesuvius, 
the  Solfatara,  the  curious  cavern  called  the 
Gtotu  del  Cane,  the  baths  of  Nero,  the  rai- 
Denl  waters  of  Castell  a  Mare,  as  well  as 
the  subterraneous  passage  called  the  Grotta 
diPoRilippo,  the  tomb  of  Virgil,  the  re- 
mains of  the  baths  of  Lucullus  and  of  a 
temple  of  Fortune,  the  collections  of  an- 
deot  sUtues  and  paintings  at  Portici,  the 
miof  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii,  are  all 
iQ  its  vicinity.  A  description  of  roost  of 
these  will  be  found  under  their  respective 
Dsmes.  The  climate  both  of  Naples  and 
its  euvirons  is  healthy,  the  temperature  be- 
iag  mild  all  the  year  through.  The  heats 
of  lummer  are  moderated  by  the  west 
winds  from  the  sea,  and  the  winter  is  sel- 
dom more  severe  than  the  spring  at  Paris. 
looerCun  seasons  rains  are  frequent,  but 
there  seldom  passes  a  day  without  some 
hours  of  flue  weatJier.  This  advantage  in 
point  of  climate,  together  with  the  beauty 
of  the  country,  and  the  number  and  variety 
of  public  amusements,  make  Naples  the  re- 
nrt  of  a  number  of  foreigners,  particularly 
doriog  the  winter  season. 

The  oltgin  of  Naples  is  lost  in  the  fables 
of  antiquity.  Its  original  name  was  Par- 
thenope,  and  moat  accounts  agree  in  ascrib- 
ing its  foundation  to  a  colony  of  Greeks. 
Its  hirtory,  like  that  of  most  ancient  cities, 
sbouudtf  wiUi  exaggerated  accounts  of  its 
wly  prosperity,  and  sudden  reverses  of  for- 
tune. It  has  suffered  at  diiFerent  periods 
from  war,  earthquakes,  and  the  eruptions 
of  Vesuvius ;  but  it  is  doubtless  more  opu«> 
lent,  more  populous,  and  in  every  respect 
moe  flourishing  at  present  than  in  any 
period  of  4u  history.  It  was  in  January 
1719  that  Naples  was  first  entered  bv  the 
French.  It  was  evacuated  in  June  follow- 
^f  and  governed  by  its  own  sovereign  till 
theoverthrow  of  the  coalition  of  1805,  in 
whioh  the  government  having  unluckily 
Itrticipated,  Naples  was  again  occupied  by 
the  French  in  the  spring  of  1806.  Josepn 
Bonaparte  was  soon  after  proclaimed  king ; 
^4  in  1808,  on  his  removal  to  Spain, 
the  crown  was  conferred  on  Murat.  Af- 
ter the  final  defeat  of  the  Neapolitan 
"ftny  by  the  Austrians,  in  the  spring 
ff  1815,  Naples  was  surrendered  early 
ID  May  to  a  British  squadron;  and 
05  l?th  June,  king  Ferdinand,  ;iftcr  an 


absence  of  nine  years,  made  hit  entrance 
into  his  capital,  where  he  was  received 
with  enthusiastic  acdamations.  In  1803 
the  city  suffered  severely  from  an  earth- 
quake. 110  miles  S.E.  of  Rome,  380 
8.  S.  £.  of  Milan,  and  nearly  1000  S.  £.  of 
Paris.  Long.  14.  15.  45.  £.  Lat.  40.  50. 
15.  N. 

Naples,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Ontario  county,  New  York,  216  milea 
W.  of  Albany.    Population  637. 

Naples  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  United  States, 
on  the  coast  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Nap  LOUS,  or  Napolose,  a  considerable 
dty  of  Palestine,  the  ancient  Sichem,  capi- 
tal of  the  Samaritans.  It  was  afterwards 
called  Neapolis,  which  has  gradually  pass- 
ed into  the  modem  appellation.  It  is  the 
metropolis  of  a  rich  and  extensive  country, 
abounding  with  provisions,  and  all  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life.  The  bread  sold  there  is 
said  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  Levant ; 
and  its  water  melons  have  a  flavour  which 
that  fruit  is  scarcely  found  to  possess  in  any 
other  district.  According  to  Dr  Cl^rke^ 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Holy  L&nd  finer  tStuLVL 
the  view  of  Nanlous,  from  the  heights 
around  it  As  the  traveller  descends  to- 
wards it  from  the  hills,  it  appears  luxu- 
riantly embofiomed  in  the  most  delightful 
and  fragrant  bowers,  half  concealed  b  v  rich 
gardens,  and  by  stately  trees  collected  into 
groves,  all  around  the  bold  and  beautiful 
valley  on  which  it  stands.  Trade  seems  to 
flourish   among    its    inhabitants.      Their 

Erincipal  employment  is  in  making  soap ; 
ut  the  manufactures  of  the  town  supply 
a  very  widely  extended  neighbourhood,  and 
they  are  carried  to  a  great  distance  upon 
camels.  It  is  frequented  by  caravans  from 
Egypt,  and  the  rest  of  the  neighbouring 
countries.  The  chief  objects  here.venerated 
and  visited,  are  the  tombs  of  Joseph  and  of 
Joshua,  which-  seem  to  be  fixed  at  Sichem 
hy  the  unquestionable  statements  of  sa- 
cred writ.  As  usual  with  the  tombs  of 
great  men  in  this  part  of  Asia,  they  are 
hewn  in  the  solid  rock,  and  thus  calculated 
for  a  duration  equal  to  that  of  the  hills  in 
which  they  have  been  excavated.  Still 
greater  reverence*  however,  is  attached  bv 
the  inhabitants  to  the  spot  called  Jacobs 
Well,  about  three  miles  on  the  road  to  Jeru*;* 
salem,  which  is  also  venerated  by  Christiana 
as  that  where  our  Saviour  conversed  with 
the  woman  of  Samaria.  It  was  a  body  of 
Naplousians  who  were  exposed  to  the  barba* 
rous  massacre  ordered  by  Napoleon  at  Jaffii, 
on  an  alleged  infraction  of  the  law  of  na- 
tions, by  fighting  while  on  parole.  94 
miles  N.  of  Jerusalem.  Long.  35.  S8.  E. 
Lat.  38.  16.  N. 

N  APO,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quixos  y  Macas,  which  rises  in  t|i$^ 
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moaQtain  deserts  of  Cotopaxi.  It  rolls  its 
rapid  stream  down  the  steep  rocks,  and  af- 
ter collecting  the  waters  of  numerous  small- 
er streams,  it  joins  the  Amazons  on  the 
north  shore,  in  Lat.  3.  26.  S.  In  1774, 
when  the  snows  which  cover  the  mountain 
of  Cotopaxi  were  suddenly  melted  hy  an 
extraorainary  eruption  of  the  volcano,  its 
■tream  was  so  swelled,  that  it  hurst  its 
boundaries,  and  inundated  an  immense  track 
of  country,  carrying  desolation  far  and  wide. 
There  is  a  settlement  of  the  same  name  on 
its  hanks. 

Napoleon's  Land,  a  track  of  the  south 
eoast  of  New  Holland,  discovered  hy  cap* 
tain  Baudin  in  1809,  extending  60  leagues, 
in  the  course  of  which  there  is  no  river  or 
inlet.  The  soil  is  sterile.  Lat.  from  35. 
40.  to  37.  36.  8.  Long,  from  138.  58.  to 
140.  10.  E.  The  French  include  under 
this  title  a  much  greater  extent  of  terri- 
tory, comprehending  a  portion  of  the  south- 
west and  south  coast,  commencing  about 
110.  E.  Long.,  and  terminating  in  149.  E. 
and  stretching  from  33.  to  39.  S.  Lat.  in- 
cluding the  whole  coast,  from  Cape  Leeu- 
win  on  the  west,  to  Wilson's  promontory  on 
the  8';uth.  Part  of  this,  however,  was  pre- 
viously explored. 

Napoli  di  Maltasia,  Monemoasia,  or 
Mengjesche,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  the  east  of  the  Morea,  situated  on  the 
amall  peninsula,  or  rather  island  of  Minoa, 
which  is  connected  with  the  main  land  by 
fi  bridge  of  19  arches.  It  is  built  from  the 
111  ins  of  the  ancient  Epidatirus,  and  stands 
on  a  rock,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned 
by  a  strong  citadel.  The  only  existing 
untiquities  are  the  remains  of  a  temple  of 
Esculapius,  and  some  structures  in  what  is 
termed  the  Cyclopean  style,  i.  e.  of  large 
stones  without  cement^  The  roadstead  is 
large,  and  sheltered  by  the  surrounding 
mountains.  The  port,  though  somewhat 
insecure,  is  well  frequented,  and  the  situa- 
tion  is  likely  to  render  it  permanently  a 
place  of  trade.  It  is  the  residence  of  a  bey, 
the  see  of  a  metropoliun  bishop,  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  6000,  55  miltt  Sf  by 
B.  of  Napoli  di  Romania* 

Napoli  pi  Romania,  a  town  of  Euro* 
pean  Turkey,  in  the  east  of  the  Morea,"  on 
a  bay  or  gulf  of  the  same  name.  It  is  si- 
tuated on  a  rocky  pronfiontory,  projecting 
into  the  sea,  and  ibrfning  an  excellent  har^ 
hour,  capable  of  containing  150  ships  of  war. 
The  town  is  situated  on  the  south  side  of 
the  port,  and  stretches  along  the  whole 
length  of  the  promontory,  It  is  the  best 
built  place  in  tne  Morea,  and  is  tolerably 
fortified.  Jt  is  also  a  place  of  some  activity, 
carrying  on  a  trade  in  corn,  oil,  wine,  and 
potton.  Its  population  amounts  to  GOOO ; 
bttJ  to  wtufttiop  is  upherftby,  fevprs  being 


here  of  ftiranent  oecnrrence.  It  was  is- 
ciently  called  Nauplia,  and  was  the  port  ef 
Argos.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in  1715. 
It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  stands  lOmila 
S.  S.  E.  of  Argos,  and  90  N.  E.  of  Ttipolis- 
za.     Long.  99. 48.  E.  Lat.  37. 39.  N, 

Nappaii,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  provioee 
of  Giijerat,   belonging  to  the  Mahrattai    ^ 
Long.  73.  15.  E.    Lat.  99.  97.  N. 

Napton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Wir- 
wickshire,  3  miles  E.  S.  E.  from  SouthaB.    i 
Population  848. 

Nara,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japsn, 
94  miles  N.  of  Meaco. 

Nara  I  NO  UNO  E,  a  considerable  trading 
town  in  Bengal,  district  of  Dacca.  It  it 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  western  bank  of 
a  branch  cf  the  river  Brahmapootra,  naowd 
the  Luckia.  The  inhabitanu  of  this  place 
amount  to  15,000,  who  in  general  carry  oo 
an  extensive  traffic  in  grain,  salt,  tobseco^ 
and  lime.  A  considerable  quantity  of  fine 
muslin  is  also  made  here.  During  the 
rainy  season,  the  greater  part  of  theailjoin- 
ing  country  is  inundated.  There  are  still 
the  remains  of  many  ill  constructed  fort- 
resses, which  were  raised  in  the  I7(h 
century,  in  this  vicinity,  to  protect  the 
country  against  the  Mughs  or  Arracianers, 
who  at  that  period  frequently  entered  Beapl 
in  their  war  boats,  and,  not  contented  with 
plundering  the  villages,  frequently  carricii 
away  the  inhabitants  and  sold  them  as  slaves. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is  a  place 
of  Mahometan  pilgrimage  called  Cuddav- 
resoul>  where  is  shewn  the  impres^n  of  a 
foot  on  a  stone,  which  the  supcrstitioiis  are 
tauffht  to  believe  is  that  of  their  prophet, 
to  the  great  emolument  of  the  attendants 
at  the  shrine.  Naraingunge  is  situated 
about  an  equal  distance  from  the  twoaneicfit 
capitals  of  Sunergaum  and  Dacca.  Lmig. 
90.  35.  E.  Lat.  93.  37.  N. 

'Naraingur,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Midnapore.  It  was  formerly  surrooiid- 
ed  at  some  distance  by  a  thick  wood,  de- 
fended by  batteries  at  the  entrances,  avd 
was  impervious  by  cavalry.  During  the 
contests  between  the  Afghans  and  Mugtdsi 
and  the  subsequent  invasion  by  the  Mah- 
rattas,  such  defences  were  found  to  be  of 
great  utility  in  afturding  a  refuge  for  s 
number  of  the  peasants,  with  their  families 
and  cattle.  Much  of  the  wood  has  since 
been  cleared  away,  but  it  still  aboonds 
with  game.  Long,  87.  35.  E.  LatSS. 
11.  N. 

Naraikpoor.— Narain  being  one  of  the 
Hindoo  names  of  the  deity,  there  aiein- 
nun)crable  places  called  after  him  in  IliB- 
dostan. 

NAHANGABAn,  ft  towu  of  Hindostao, 
province  of  Oude.  Long,  80,  SO  £.  UU 
97,  45,  N, 
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Naeak^a,  a  village  of  Fex,  in  ABriea« 
76  miles  N.  of  Fes. 

Naaanjal,  or  Naranjos,  two  islands 
of  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  gulf  of  Panama. 
The  hirgest  is  6  leagues  long  from  north  to 
•ottth,  and  is  in  general  desert ;  6  leagues 
ftom  the  coast  of  Panama. — There  is  a 
rirer  of  this  name  in  Peru,  which  enters 
the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Guayaquil,  in  the  gulf  of  its  name. 
LaL  9. 88.  S. — U  is  also  the  name  of  several 
ioeoDsiderahle  settlements  iu  South  Ame- 
rica. 

Na BANJO,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of 
St  Domingo,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  in 
the  great  bay  of  Somana. — There  is  ano- 
ther river  of  this  name  in  Cuba,  which  en- 
ters the  sea  on  the  north  coast. — It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  settlement  in  Peru. 

Na  SAN  J  08,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
among  the  Philippines,  IS  miles  N.E. 
of  Mjsbate.  Long.  123.  54.  £.  Lat.  12. 
89.  N. 

Nab  A  NS  AS,  Punt  a  db,  a  cape  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cuba.  Long. 
75.  30.  W.  Lat-  is.  20.  N. 

NASASiNouArooR,  a  town  of  the  south 
of  India,  province  of  Mysore,  situated  on 
the  brinks  of  the  river  Cavery,  immediately 
below  its  junction  with  the  Capini.  The 
town  consists  of  about  300  houses ;  and  the 
•oil  in  the  vicinity  is  very  productive.  The 
inhabitants  cross  the  river  in  circular  baa- 
keu  covered  with  leather,  called  denies* 
Long.  77.  5.  £.  Lat.  12.  8.  N. 

Narbeth,  a  market  town  of  South 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  ple»- 
auidy  situated  on  an  eminence,  in  a  narrow 
vile.  It  derives  its  chief  consequence  from 
its  situation  on  the  great  western  road, 
■long  which  the  mail  coach  passes  every 
day  in  both  directions.  It  has  increased 
considerably  since  this  took  place ;  and  the 
iiiclosure  of  its  common  has  also  been  great- 
ly in  its  favour.  It  possesses  some  remains 
of  sn  ancient  castle.  Population  197l»« 
Market  on  Thursday.  9  mUes  N.  of  Ten- 
by, and  2SS  W,  of  London.  Long.  4.  43. 
W.  Lat.  61.  48.  N. 

Nab^onne,  sn  ancient  town  in  the  south 
of  France,  department  of  the  Aude,  situated 
in  a  hollow  between  mountains,  on  two  ca- 
nals, of  which  the  one  communicates  with 
the  great  canal  of  Lauguedoc,  and  the 
other  with  the  sea.  Both  are  said  to  have 
been  dug  by  the  Romans.  Narbonne  was, 
^derthem,  the  capital  or  central  station 
ofaouthem  Gaul,  called  Arom  it  Gallia  Nar« 
bopnensis;  but,  notwithstandiitg  its  cele- 
brity, few  monuments  of  its  auti<|uity  now 
remain.  The  cathedral,  which  is  admired 
for  the  elegance  of  its  architecture,  and  the 
boldness  of  its  vaulta,  contained,  before  the 
KTolation,  some  marble  monumentSj  the 


most  conspicuous  of  which  was  the  tomb  of 
Philip  the  Bold.  The  palace  of  the  arch- 
bishop is  an  ancient  building,  and  has, 
from  its  structure,  and  the  number  of  its 
towers,  the  appearance  of  a  fortress.  Nar« 
bonne  was  once  strongly  fortified ;  but  at 
present  a  wall  flanked  with  bastions  is  its 
only  defence.  It  has  some  trade  in  com, 
and  an  extensive  trafilc  in  honey  and  wax, 
the  produce  of  the  neighbourhood.  Its 
manufactures  consist  of  stockings  and  leii- 
ther.  It  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
has  a  population  of  above  9000.  37  milea 
N.  E.  of  Perpignan,  and  70  S.  W.  of  Mont- 
pellier.  Long.  3.  0. 22.  E.  Lat.  43. 1 1. 22.  N. 

NABBoauuGH,  a  parish  of  England,  coun- 
ty of  Leicester,  5  miles  S.  W.  trom  Leices- 
ter.   Population  635. 

Narboeouoh  Is  land,  a  small  island  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  near  tlie  coast  of  Chili, 
discovered  by  sir  John  Narborough.  It  af* 
fords  wood  and  water,  but  is  without  inhSf- 
blunts.    Long.  76. 12.  \V.  Lat.  45. 12.  S. 

Narcondam,  an  island  of  the  bay  of  Ben- 
gal, situated  27  leagues  to  the  eastward  of 
the  Great  Andaman.  It  is  very  small,  hut 
so  high,  that  its  peak  may  be  seen  at  a  great 
distance,  and  serves  as  a  land-mark,  from 
which  ships  passing  this  way  generally  take 
a  fresh  departure.  It  is  uninhabited,  and 
covered  with  wood.  Long.  94. 12.  E.  Lat. 
13. 25.  N. 

Naeoen.    See  Naarden. 

Nardo,  a  small  town  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra 
di  Otranto,  with  a  populauon  of  3500.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  SO  miles  W.  of 
Otranto,  and  50  £.  S.  E.  of  Tarento. 

Nars,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 

Evince  of  Antioquia,  which  enters  the 
gdolena  on  the  west,  not  fiir  from  tha 
town  of  Honda. 

Narea,  a  barbarous  country,  situate  to  . 
the  south  of  Abyssinia,  in  possession  of  the 
Galla. 

Narekta,  otNarenka,  a  considerabla 
river  of  Dalmatia,  which  has  its  source  ia 
the  Turkish  province  of  Bosnia,  flows 
through  the  Austrian  part,  and,  after  a  very 
windingcourse  to  the  westward,  runs  intotho 
Adriatic  at  Fort  Opus.  The  land  on  both  aides 
of  this  river  is  fertile,  but  low  and  marshy. 
At  certain  seasons  these  marshes  produce 
noxious  exhalations,  which  are  so  pemidous 
as  to  destroy  the  fish  and  water  fowl  that 
frequent  them.  To  the  inhabitants  they  are 
equally  injurious,  and  in  consequence  this 
fertile  track  is  thinly  peopled. 

Narbnta,  or  Narenza,  a  email  town  in 
the  north-west  of  European  Turkey,  in 
Bosnia,  on  the  above  river.  In  the  time  of 
the  Romans,  it  bore  the  name  of  Narona, 
and  was  the  capital  of  an  lllyrian  provinocv 
It  was  sAerwards  occupied  by  Sdavoaians^ 
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who  were  called  Narentani.  In  987,  it 
came  under  the  power  of  Venice.  In  1479, 
the  inhahitants  suhmitted  to  the  Turks ; 
but  by  this  time  the  ancient  town  of  Na- 
rona  had  disappeared,  and  the  present  Na^ 
renta  had  taken  its  place.  It  was  for  a 
time  a  Venetian  fortress,  but  is  now  dis- 
mantled and  insignificant  75  miles  N.  N.  £, 
of  Spalatro. 

Na  RE  w,  a  considerable  river  in' the  north- 
eastof  Poland,  which  rises  in  the  government 
of  Grodno,  flows  westward  to  Ncvogorod, 
where  it  turns  to  the  south,  and  joins  the 
Bug,  afler  which  their  united  streams  flow 
westward,  till  they  meet  the  Vistula  at 
Nowydwor.  Its  banks  were  the  scene  of 
fighting  between  the  French  and  Prussians 
in  February  1807. 

Naroen,  or  Nargo,  a  small  island  of 
Bussia,  in  the  gulf  of  Finland,  near  Revel. 
It  is  mostly  covered  with  wood.  Long.  24. 
36.  E.  Lat.  39.  30.  N. 

Nariad,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gujerat.  This  place,  with  tne  sur- 
rounding districts,  were  ceded,  in  1803,  by 
the  Mahratta  chief  called  the  Guicowar,  to 
the  British,  in  part  payment  of  the  subsi- 
diary force ;  and  these  territories  were  then 
estimated  at  175,000  rupees.  Long.  72.  59. 
E.  Lat,  22.  42.  N. 

Narikee,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Agra,  belonging  to  the  British.  Long.  78. 
go.  E.  Lat.  27. 18.  N. 

Narlah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
pf  Orissa,  district  of  Midnapore.  Long. 
67.35.  E.  Lat.  22.  n.N. 

Narn,  a  river  of  Lower  Austria,  which 
joins  the  Danube  on  the  north  side,  at 
Eitzendorf. 

Narn  ALLAH,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan, province  of  Berar,  belonging  to  the 
rigah  of  Nagpore.  It  is  a  place  of  consider- 
able strength,  being  built  of  stone,  and  si- 
tuated on  the  top  or  a  mountain.  Long.  77, 
SO.  E.  Lat  21.  40.  N. 

Narni,  atown  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  4.0  miles  north  of  Rome,  in  the 
delegation  of  Spoleto.  It  is  beautifully  si- 
tuated on  a  hill,  in  the  middle  of  a  fertile 
district,  and  has  a  population  of  5000,  with 
some  good  buildings;  but  its  streets  are 
steep  and  winding.  The  river  Nera, 
which  flows  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
town,  is  crossed  by  the  remains  of  a 
magnificent  bridge,  built  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus,  and  little  inferior  to  the  Pont  du 
Gard.  It  is  constructed  of  enormous  hewn 
stones,  put  together  without  cement:  the 
middle  arch  is  about  100  feet  in  span.  Narni 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop. 

Narnoul,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  situated  principally  between 
the  28th  and  29th  degrees  of  N.  Lat.  It 
|)clongs  to  several  independent  Hindoo  chiefs, 


but  the  greatest  propoitioii  of  it  td  the  Ua- 
chery  rajah.  The  principal  towns  are  Nv« 
noul  and  Rewary. 

Narnoul,  the  capital  of  the  above-men- 
tioned  district,  and  residence  of  an  inde- 
pendent Hindoo  chief.  Long.  76. 8.  £.  Lil 
28. 4.  N. 

Naro,  a  considerable  town  in  die  son th  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Masura,  sitnated  oq  t 
river  of  the  same  name,  about  15  mtks 
from  the  sea  coast.  It  sUnds  in  a  fine 
country,  is  a  strong  military  positioii,  and 
contains  a  population  of  12,000  inhabitints, 
employed  partly  as  mechanics  and  inaDafa&' 
turers^  partly  in  cultivating  the  sammniU 
ing  country.  It  is  thought  to  be  the  Mcm 
tyum  of  biodorus,  but  is  seldom  visiie4^ 
by  travellers.     11  miles  E.  of  Girgenti. 

Narol,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  PoUod^ 
in  the  circle  of  Zolkiew. 

Narova,  a  river  of  Russia,  which  i^cel 
from  the  lake  of  Peipua^  and  &lla  into  tbe- 
gulf  of-  Finland,  near  Narva.  Near  iti: 
mouth  it  has  a  waterfall,  25  teet  in  hdgbi, 

Narovtschat,  a  small  town  of  the  in* 
terior  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern^ 
mcnt  of  Pensa..  It  stands  near  the  rinit 
Scheldai  and  Laguschevka,  and  has  210lf 
inhabitants.  It  has  some  trade  in  the  pnN; 
ductions  of  the  country,  and  three  lii^ 
annual  fairs.     70  miles  N.  W,  of  Penia. 

Narr,  Der  Hohb,  a  great  mountain  of 
Austria,  in  the  circle  of  Salzburg.  £leT»»- 
tion  1 1,324  feet  above  the  sea. 

Nareagamset  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  Atkw 
tic  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States, 
which  intersects  the  state  of  Rhode  udjod. 
It  is  about  28  miles  long  and  10  broad,  aiid 
contains  Rhode  island,  with  Tsrious  otbcr 
smaller  islands. 

Narraguagus,  a  bay  on  the  cosst  <£ 
Maine,  joining  Machias  bay.  It  receirrt  i 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Narraguagus,  a  post  town  of  the  Unii- 
ed  States,  in  Washington  county,  MaiiM. 
on  the  Narraguagus. 

Narrows,  The,  a  channel  of  the  VnM 
States,  between  Long  island  and  Siatm 
island,  connecting  New  York  bay  with  ibe 
Atlantic,  9, miles  S.  of  New  York.  Tbc 
channel  is  1905  yards  wide,  and  is  well  de- 
fended by  forts  and  batteries. 

Narrows,  The,  a  strait  about  three  miles 
broad,  between  the  islands  of  Nevis  and  St 
Christopher's,  in  the  West  Indies. 

Narsinoah,  a  town  of  Hindoftin,  [ffo- 
vince  of  Orissa,  belonging  to  an  indep^jd- 
ent  Hindoo  chief.  Long.  85.  20.  £.  h«t. 
20.  41.  N. 

Narsikgur,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Midnapore.  It  formerly  possessed  s 
good  fortress,  which  commaiMled  the  bi^h 
road  from  Pachete  to  Jellasoie ;  but  with 
the  other  innumerable  forts  io  this  district, 
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has  been  allowed  to  fall  to  decay.  The  town, 
however,  continues  to  flourish,  heing  fa- 
▼oarably  situated  for  the  inland  trade.  Long. 
86.40.  £.    Lat.2^.  34.N. 

NAasirooa,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  in  the 
Northern  Circars,  and  district  of  £llore,  si- 
tuated on  the  southern  hraiich  of  the  river 
Godavery,  about  10  miles  from  the  sea. 
Long.  81.  50.  £.  Lat.  16.  21.  N.— There 
are  several  other  places  of  tlie  same  name. 

Narva,  a  small  town  of  the  north-west  of 
Earopean  Russia,  in  the  government  of  St 
Peteraburg,  on  the  river  Narova.  Its  houses 
ue  built  of  brick,  and  stuccoed  white ;  so 
tb«t  it  has  more  the  appearance  of  a  German 
than  of  a  Russian  town,  and  in  fact  a  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants  are  of  German  descent. 
In  the  suburb  called  Ivangorod,  are  the  re- 
I  mains  of  an  extensive  fortress  built  by  the 
cur  Ivan  Vussilievitz,  which  overhangs 
the  Narova  in  a  very  picturesque  manner. 
Narva  was  one  of  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
Btill  has  a  brisk  traffic  in  corn,  timber,  and 
flax,  which  it  exports,  and  in  salt,  which 
it  imports.  Near  this  town,  in  the  year 
1700,  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  at  the  head 
of  9000  men,  obtained  a  most  complete  vic- 
tory over  dS,000  Russians,  commanded  by 
Peter  the  Great.  Narv«i  was  retaken  by  the 
csar,  five  years  after.  Population  3600. 
83  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  St  Petersburg. 

Narungforb,  a  town  of  Hindostad,  pro- 

vinoe  of  Allahabad,  and  district  of  Ghazy- 

pore.     It  is  delightfully  situated  on  the 

western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  nearly  oppo- 

'     ste  Buxar. 

Narwar,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Agra,  situated  principally  between 
the  S5th  and  26th  degrees  of  northern  la^- 
titude,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas.  The 
&ce  of  xhe  country  is  hilly  and  woody,  but 
the  soil  in  many  parts  is  very  rich,  and  with 
^oper  management,  extremely  productive. 
The  Sinde  is  the  principal  river,  and  the 
chief  towns  are  Narwar,  Collarass,  and 
Shepoory.  Some  lions  have  been  found  in 
this  district. 

Narwar,  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
tioned  district,  situated  on  the  south-east 
Mde  of  the  Sinde  river,  formerly  a  place  of 
much  note,  and  governed  by  a  Hindoo 
prince.  It  was  first  taken  bv  the  Mahome- 
tans in  12'51 ;  but  afterwards  recovered  its 
independence.  In  the  beginning  of  tlie 
I6tb  century,  it  was  again  subdued  by  the 
emperor  Sekunder  Lody,  and  from  that  pe- 
riod remained  subject  to  the  court  of 
Belhi,  till  conquered  by  the  Mahrattas; 
snd  if  now  in  possession  of  Sindia.  Long. 
78.  12.  £.   Lat.  26.  41.  N. 

Narym,  a  small  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
capital  of  a  district,  traversed  by  the  small 
nver  Narymka.  It  is  situatetl  on  the  Obi, 
fietr  it$  confluence  with  the  Keu    It  waa 


originally  only  a  simple  ostrog  or  palisadoed 
fort,  built  in  1569,  and  since  removed  to  a. 
different  spot,  on  account  of  the  marshea 
by  which  it  was  surrounded.  It  containa 
now  a  church,  and  100  inhabitants,  who  are 
placed  there  only  to  collect  tribute  from 
the  wandering  tribes  in  its  neighbourhood. 
220  miles  N.  of  Tomsk,    f-at.  60.  13,  N. 

Nasacara,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japan, 
15  miies  £.  of  Kokura. 

Nasas,  Riu,  a  river  of  New  Spain,  ia 
the  province  of  Duraiigo,  which  empties  it- 
self into  the  Lake  Cayman.  It  is  nearly- 
dry  in  the  summer  season,  butat  some  pe- 
riods it  is  impassable.  Its  banks  abound  in 
excellent  grapes,  and  its  course  is  said  to 
extend  about  200  miles. 

Nasbinai.s,  a  small  town  in  the  south 
of  France,  department  of  the  Lozere,  con- 
taining IGOO  inhabitants.  28  miles  W.  by 
\.  ofMende. 

Nasca,  a  town  o£  Peru,  in  a  district  oT 
the  same  name.  It  has  a  fine  harbour ; 
but  the  town  is  in  a  state  of  decay.  The 
surrounding  country  is  fertile  in  vines  and 
sugar  canes,  and  is  watered  by  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  190  miles  S.  £.  of  Lima- 
Long.  75.  6.  W.    Lat.  U.  48.  S. 

Nascara,  a  small  river  in  the  south  part; 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul- 
tra, which  falls  into  the  gulf  of  Squillace. 

Naschitza,  or  Nassitza,  a  small  town, 
of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Sclavonia,  county 
of  Verocaa.    26  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Eszek. 

Naseby,  a  village  and  parish  of  England,, 
in  Northamptonshire.  It  was  in  the  vici- 
nity of  this  village  that  the  unfortunate 
battle  was  fought,  in  1645»  between  Charlea. 
L  and  Oliver  Cromwell,  which  terminated, 
in  the  tot^l  discomfiture  of  the  royalist  ar- 
my. Popalation  598.  12|  mUes  N.  N.  W. 
from  Northampton. 

Nash,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
North  Carolina.  Population  7268,  inclu- 
ding 2897  slaves. 

Nash  ah  n,  an  island  of  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  Elizabeth  islands,  Massachusetts, 
east  of  Buzzard's  bay,  and  north-west  of 
Martha's  Vineyard. 

Nashua,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Worcester  county,  Massachusetts,  which 
runs  north-east  into  the  Merrimack  at  Na-i 
ahua  village.     Length  40  miles. 

Nashville,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Davidson  county,  TennesBee, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  south  side  of  tlie 
Cumberland  river,  which  is  navigable  for 
vessels  of  30  or  40  tons,  nine  months  of  the. 
year,  and  at  certain  times  for  ships  of  40a 
tons.  It  is  regularly  laid  out,  and  containa. 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  twct 
banks,  a  young  ladies'  academy,  a  public  li« 
brary  of  1200  volumes,  a  cotton  and  wooU 
Icn  manutactory^  a  rope- walk,  two  dist^iU 
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Icries,  and  diree  houses  of  public  worship^ 
cHie  for  Presbyterians^  one  for  Metbodists, 
and  one  for  Bajitists.  It  is  a  thriving  and 
wealthy  town,  the  largest  in  the  state,  and 
18  situated  in  a  lertile  and  populous  coun- 
try, and  bus  a  flourishing  trade.  Two 
newspapers  are  published  here.  There  is  a 
Bteani-boat  navigation  between  Nashville 
and  New  Orleans,  from  which  place  it  is 
distant  by  land  through  Natchez  68(i  miles, 
through  Maddisonville  4H0  miles.  Popula- 
tion in  1818,  between  3000  and  4000.  250 
miles  S.  W.  of  Lexington.  Long.  87. 8.  ^V^. 
Lat.  35.  45.  N. 

Nashwactish,  a  river  of  New  Bruns- 
iirick,  which  runs  into  the  St  John,  Long. 
66.  46.  W.  Lat.  46.  4.  N. 

Nasielsx,  a  small  unfortified  town  of 
Poland,  27  miles  N.  by  E.  of  Warsaw,  with 
KOO  inhabitants.  The  Russian  army,  un- 
der ICamenskoy,  were  driven  from  their  in- 
treuchments  here  by  Bonaparte,  on  25th 
December,  18(^6. 

Naskeao,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
the  eastern  point  of  Penobscot  bay. 

Naso,  a  small  river  of  the  island  of  Si- 
cily, in  the  Val  di  Deniona. 

Nasquirou,  ariver  on  the  coast  of  La- 
brador, to  the  west  of  Esquimaux  river. 

Nassau  was  formerly  the  name  of  seve- 
ral principalities  in  the  German  empire,  all 
of  which  are  now  united  under  one  head, 
and  torm  an  independent  duchy  in  the  Ger- 
manic confederation,  its  boundaries  are 
the  Prussian  territory  on  the  Lower  Khine, 
and  the  different  states  of  the  princes  of 
Hesse.  It  lies  in  the  west  of  Germany,  be- 
tween 49.  55.  and  50.  49.  of  N.  Lat.  and 
has  an  area  of  2186  square  miles.  The  po- 
pulation in  1818  was  303,000.  It  is  di- 
vided into  the  three  districts  or  govprn- 
ments  of  Wisbaden,  Weilburg,  and  Dillen- 
burg ;  and  these  are  8ubdivide<l  into  baili- 
irics.  The  residence  of  the  duke  is  at  the 
amall  town  of  Idstein. 

1'he  surface  of  tlie  duchy  of  Nassau 
is  hilly  throughout,  and  in  some  places 
the  elevations  are  considerable.  It  con- 
tains nothing  that  can  properly  be  called 
a  plain ;  but  along  the  rivers  theie  are 
low  level  tracks,  of  limited  width.  The 
diief  mountain  ranges  are  the  Wester- 
ivald  and  the  Taunus.  The  rivers  are  the 
Rhine  to  the  west,  the  Maine  to  the  south, 
and  the  Lahu  in  the  interior,  in  this 
duchy  are  found  some  of  the  principal  wa- 
u^ring  places  in  Germany,  there  being  good 
mineral  springs  at  the  towns  of  Ems, 
Schlungenbad,  Wisbaden,  Lower  Selters, 
Upi^er  Lalnistein,  and  other  places.  Vast 
quantities  of  mineral  water  are  exported 
ftom  Seltera. 

Climate  and  Products. — The  cltmateof  the 
duchy  of  Nassau  is  temperate  on  the  banks  of 


theRhine and  Maine;  butintheDQitb,i  __ . 
the  Westerwald  elevates  the  surftce,  tbenr 
is  often  cold  and  piercing.  The  culture  rf 
the  vine  and  the  rearing^of  cattle  form  die 
chief  employments  in  this  duchy.  Com  is 
not  raised  in  sufficient  quuntity  for  the  con- 
sumption. 7*he  com  districts  lie  along  the 
rivers  Lahn  and  Aar;  but  the  best  wines 
are  raised  on  .the  banks  on  the  Rhine;  hodt 
and  bhichert  being  botli  well  known,  the 
former  in  England,  the  latter  in  Gennanj. 
The  mountains  abound  in  game ;  also  in 
the  more  substantial  treasures  of  the  mine- 
ral kingdom.  There  are  mines  of  salt;  like- 
wise of  lead,  iron,  and  silver.  The  smelt- 
ing and  manufacturing  of  the  metals  is  con« 
ducted  on  rather  a  large  scale :  the  other 
mnnutiictures  are  paper  mills,  tanneries, 
with  tobacco,  vinegar,  and  pot-ash  works. 
A  good  deal  of  coarse  linen  is  wore  throogk- 
out  the  dui-hy. 

The  inhiibitants  of  this  duchy  are  sl« 
most  equally  divided  between  the  Pro- 
testant and  Catholic  faith:  in  1814,  there 
were  l«0  Lutheran,  97  Calvinist,  and 
15«  Catholic  churches.  The  prince  him- 
self was  a  Calvinist,  but  the  two  Protesunt 
parties  have  long  professed  the  greatest  tt- 
iKTality  of  sentiment;  and  in  August  1817, 
they  agreed  to  lay  aside  their  distinctive  sp- 
pellatiims,  and  to  unite  in  one  body  aodci 
the  title  of  Evangelical  Christians. 

The  duke  of  Nassau  holda  the  tbir* 
teenth  place  at  the  smaller  assembly  of  the 
German  diet,  in  the  plenum  or  full  as- 
sembly (see  Germany),  he  haa  two  votes. 
His  duchy  is  one  of  the  few  German  stales 
which  have  receiveil  a  reiireseniativeasseBH 
bly.  Justice  is  administereil  by  the  high 
court  of  ap|H>al  at  Dieta,  by  another  court 
at  Wisbaden,  and  by  inferior  o£Boes  in 
the  country.  The  military  is  betweea 
SOOO  and  3000  men  ;  the  revenue  nesrly 
L.  1 80,000. 

The  political  changes  in  Germany  sfaiea 
the  French  revolution,  have  been  attended 
with  various  modiiicatiuns  of  the  Naswi 
territory.  In  1802,  the  representative  of 
the  house  of  Orange  received  in  this  quar- 
ter an  additional  domain,  as  an  indemnity 
for  the  stadtholdership.  In  1806,  an  acces- 
sion of  territory  was  given  to  both  brandies^ 
on  the  formation  of  the  confederati«>n  of  the 
Rliine.  In  1815,  there  took  place  with 
Prussia  cerUin  muUtions  of  territory.  Af 
to  title,  the  Nassau  family,  after  long  bdag 
counts,  were  made  princes  of  the  empire  in 
1688  and  1737.  In  1806,  they  were  de- 
clared dukes,  which  in  Germany  is  a  dis- 
tinct, and  in  general  a  higher  title. 

Nassau,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the 
Lahn.  Near  it  are  the  ruins  of  the  andcDt 
castle  of  Nassauberg,  which  gave  name  to 
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the  ftiiiily  of  Naaaau.  Thid  is  the  only 
jdaoe  that  belongs  in  common  to  the  king  of 
the  Netherlands  and  the  duke  of  Nassau. 
Popalation  1500.  10  mUes  W.  S.  W,  of 
Limbarg. 

Nass4it,  or  PoGOY  IsLANDSi  a  chain  of 
islands  which  lie  off  the  whole  leiip;th  of 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  at  the  distance 
of  90  or  30  leagues.  The  north  extremity 
of  the  most  northern  island,  which  is  called 
the  Northern  Poggy,  is  situated  in  Lat.  2. 
18.  S.,  and  the  south  extremity  of  the 
most  southern  island  in  Lat.  3.  16.  S. 
They  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
a  narrow  strait  colled  Se-cockup.  These 
straits  are  about  two  miles  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  over,  and  make  safe  rid- 
ing for  ships  of  any  siae,  which  lie  perfect- 
ly secure  from  every  wind,  the  water  being 
literally  as  smooth  as  in  a  pond.  In  the 
passage  are  scattered  several  small  islands, 
esch  of  which  consists  of  one  immense 
lock,  and  which  may  have  been  originally 
oonnecled  with  the  main  islmd.  The  face 
of  the  country  is  rough  and' irregular,  con- 
sisting of  high  hills,  of  sudden  and  steep 
ascent,  and  covered  with  trees  to  their  sum- 
mits, among  which  the  species  called  Zn'n- 
tanffur  or  puhn,  fit  for  the  largest  masts, 
abound  The  sago  tree  grows  in  plenty, 
and  constitutes  tlie  chief  article  of  t'ood  to 
the  inhabitants,  who  do  nut  cultivate  rice. 
The  use  of  betel  is  unknown  to  them. 
Cocoa-nut  trees,  bamboos,  and  the  common 
iniits  of  Sumatra,  are  found  here.  The 
woods  are  impervious  to  man  ;  the  species 
of  wikl  animals  that  inhabit  them  are 
but  few,  namely,  the  large  red  deer, 
bogs,  and  several  kinds  of  monkey,  but 
^ere  are  neither  buffaloes  nor  goats ; 
nor  are  they  infested  with  tigers  or  other 
beasts  of  prey.  They  have  the  common 
domestic  fowl ;  but  pork  and  fish  are  the 
fiivourite  animal  food  of  the  natives. 

Both  these  islands  are  inhabited.  The 
Datives,  however,  are  but  few  in  number. 
They  are  divided  into  small  tribes,  each 
tribe  occupying  a  small  river,  and  living  in 
one  village.  On  the  southern  island  are 
five  villages,  and  on  the  northern  seven. 
The  population  does  not  exceed  1400,  the 
interior  being  nninhabited.  Their  houses  are 
built  of  bamhoos,  and  raisc<l  on  posts ;  the 
tuider  port  is  occupied  by  poultry  and  hogs; 
and,  as  may  be  supfiosed,  much  filth  is  col- 
lected there.  Their  arms  ponsist  of  a  bow 
and  arrows.  The  former  is  made  of  the 
nibojtff  tree,  and  the  string  of  the  entrails 
of  some  animaL  The  arrows  are  of  sniall 
bamboo,  headed  with  brass,  or  with  a  piece 
of  hard  wood  cut  to  a  poiut.  With  these 
they  kill  deer,  which  are  roused  by  dogs  of 
t  mongrel  breed,  and  also  monkeys,  whose 
flesh  (hey  eat>    Some  among  them   wear 


krises.  They  are  strangers  to  the  use  of 
coin  of  any  kind,  and  ha^«  little  knowledge 
of  metals.  The  iron  bill  or  chopping-knite, 
called  parang,  is  in  much  esteem  among 
them.  It  serves  as  a  standard  for  the 
value  of  other  commodities,  such  as  ar- 
ticles of  provision.  On  the  northern  island, 
near  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  are  a  few- 
houses,  inhabited  by  some  Malays  from 
Fort  Marlborough.  They  reside  here  for 
the  purpose  of  building  large  boats,  the 
timber  and  planks  for  which  are  found  dose 
at  hand. 

Nassau,  the  name  of  a  fort  maintained  by 
the  Dutch  at  Mouree,  on  tlie  Gold  coast  of 
Africa. 

Nasjiad,  a  river  of  East  Florida,  which 
runs  into  the  sea.  Long.  81.  4S^.  W.  Lat. 
30.  44.  N. 

Nassau,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  New 
Providence,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  situated 
on  the  north  part  of  the  island.  It  was 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1782,  hut  was 
restored  to  the  English  in  the  following 
year. 

Nassau,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Rensselaer  county.  New  York.  Popa« 
lation  '2.510. 

Nassau  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  discovered  by  the 
Dutch  in  1694.  Its  west  point  is  situated 
in  Lat  66.  39.  S. 

Nassau,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Surinam.     Long.  59.  SO.  W.  Lat.  7. 40.  N. 

Nassau,  Fort,  a  fortress  of  Brabant,  on 
the  Scheldt,  between  Tolen  and  Bergen  op 
Zoom. 

Nasbenfels,  a  market  town  of  Bavarian 
Franconi;],  on  the  Schutter,  4  miles  N.  of 
Neuburg.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  found 
Roman  antiquities,  such  as  remnants  of 
fortifications,  coins,  &c 

Nassknfuss,  a  market  town  of  Austrian 
Illyria,  in  Lower  Carniola,  6  miles  N.  of 
Hudolfitwerth. 

Nassenhuben,  a  village  of  West  Pru»» 
sia,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dantzic 

Nassicze,  a  market  town  of  the  Ana* 
trian  states,  in  Sclavonia,  47  miles  £.  N.  £. 
of  Gradibka. 

Nassington,  a  parish  of  England,  ia 
Northamptonshire,  8^  miles  S.  S.  W.  from 
Wandsford.     Population  482. 

Nassikabad,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
Hindostan,  province  of  Oude.  There  are  se- 
veral other  places  of  the  same  name,  which 
means  the  place  of  victory.  It  was  also  the 
title  of  many  noblemen,  after  whom  some 
of  these  towns  were  culled. 

Nassognk,  a  petty  town -of  the  Nether«i 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  near  the 
source  of  the  river  Fosse.  Population  900, 
81  miles  S.  £.  of  Dinant. 

Nassuci,  a  town  of  Hindostan^  proYinoQ 
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6f  Anmngobady  belonging  to  the  Mahiat- 
tes.    Long.  73.  53.  £.  Lat.  19.  49.  N. 

Nastedb,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  the  dudiy  of  Nassau^  15  miles 
8.  £.  ofCoblentz. 

Nata,  or  Santiago  de  lob  Cabal- 
LEBOS^  a  city  of  Terra  Firma,  and  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  same  name.  73  miles 
S.  W.  of  Panama.  Long.  80.  17.  W.  Lat. 
8.  «1.  50.  N. 

Nata  Poikt^  or  Chama,  or  Chaumu 
Cape^  is  at  the  west  point  of  the  gulf  of 
Panairia^from  whence  the  coast  extends  west 
to  Haguera  Point,  seven  leagues. 

Nata  Point,  the  west  point  of  the  en- 
trance into  Panama  bay. 

Nataana,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Serinagur.  It  is  situated  among 
mountains,  and  the  climate  delightful  in 
the  summer  months.  Long.  78.  48.  £. 
Lat  SO.  7.  N. 

Natachquoin,  a  riTcr  of  Labrador^ 
which  runs  into  the  sea.  Long.  60.  45.  W. 
Lat.  50.  25.  N.^The  Little  Natachquoin 
is  to  the  west-south-west  of  this. 

Natal,  or  Natar,  a  Malay  settlement 
on  the  south-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  several 
miles  south  of  the  river  Tabuyong.    It  is  a 

Elaoe  of  considerable  commerce,  and  is  in- 
abited  by  settlers,  for  the  convenience  of 
trade^  flrom  the  countries  of  Achin,  Rau, 
and  Menangkaban,  who  render  it  populous 
and  rich.  Gold  of  very  fine  quality  is  pro- 
cured from  the  country,  some  of  the  mines 
being  said  to  be  within  10  miles  of  the 
factory;  and  there  is  a  considerable  vent 
for  importe<l  goods,  the  returns  for  which 
are  chiefly  made  in  that  article  and  in  cam- 
phire.  The  anchorage  is  about  two  miles 
off  the  shore,  in  five  fathoms  water.  It  is 
one  of  the  worst  roads  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  having  numerous  shoals  in  it, 
and  often  a  heavy  sea  running.  The  Eng- 
lish settlement  was  first  established  in 
1753.  In  the  year  1760,  the  French  de- 
stroyed it;  but  it  was  soon  re-established, 
and  the  possession  secured,  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris  in  1763.  The  town  isgovemeil  by  a 
Malay  datoo,  or  chief  magistrate,  who  has 
ooiisiderable  sway ;  and  although  the  com- 
pany's influence  is  predominant  here,  their 
.authority  is  by  no  means  so  firmly  estab- 
liBhed  as  in  the  pepper  districts  to  the 
southward,  owing  to  the  wealth  and  enter- 
prising spirit  of  the  people.  Long.  98.  57. 
J5.  Lat  32.  N. 

Natal,  a  river  of  Eastern  Africa,  with  a 
iown  at  its  mouth,  situated  in  the  coun- 
try of  the  Tambookics,  to  the  north  of 
Caffiaria.  It  was  discovered  in  1498,  by 
Oama,  during  his  first  voyage,  and  was  a 
good  deal  frequented  by  the  earlier  naviga- 
'itors  to  India ;  but  at  present  it  carries  on 
ycr^  little  trade^  except  with  the  Portu- 


guese from  Mosambiqne,  who  impart 
coarse  piece  goods^  iron,  beads,  tobaoeo^ 
and  spirits ;  in  return  for  which  they  rr> 
ceive  elephants'  teeth  and  provisuxis,  ssd 
sometimes  ambergris.  The  natives  go  sl- 
ways  armed,  but  appear  to  be  inofibune 
in  their  behaviour.  Beef,  poultry,  and 
fish,  are  plentiful  and  good.  Long.  31. 30. 
£.  ULS9.56.S. 

Natal,  a  small  island  in  the  Lidian  scs. 
Long.  47. 5.  £.  Lat.  8. 30.  S. 

Natchez,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
United  States,  in  Adams  county,  Misris- 
sippi,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Minis- 
sippi.  The  greater  part  of  the  town  stinds 
on  elevated  ground,  upwards  of  150  feet 
above  tlie  suriace  of  the  river ;  but  the  view 
of  the  river  from  the  town  is  interoqited 
by  au  intervening  hilL  The  city  is  icga* 
larly  laid  out  on  very  uneven  gioand,  the 
streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right 
angles.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a  jail,  a 
market-houee,  a  bank,  an  academv,  two 
printing  offices,  .from  each  of  which  is  is- 
sued a  weekly  newspaper,  and  two  houses 
of  public  worship,  one  for  Rorosn  Ct- 
tholics,  and  one  for  Presbyterians.  Some 
of  the  houses  are  elegant ;  but  they  ire 
mostly  of  wood,  and  of  only  one  story. 
To  enable  the  inhabitants  to  e^joy  the 
evening  air,  idraoet  every  house  hss  a 
piazza  and  balcony.  The  gardens  are  or- 
namented with  orange  trees,  figs,  jdums, 
peaches,  and  grape  vines.  The  towD 
contains  much  wealth.  It  is  well  situ- 
ated for  a  commercial  depot,  having  a  fer« 
tile  and  well  cultivated  country  in  its  reir, 
which  produces  great  quantities  of  cotton. 
Population  in  1810,  1511;  in  1818,3000. 
322  miles  above  New  Orleans,  by  the  conns 
of  the  river ;  156  by  laud. 

Natchez,  a  powerful  nation  of  Indians, 
formerly  inhabiting  the  east  side  of  the 
Mississippi,  about  LaL  31.  N.  Very  few 
of  them  now  remain. 

Natchez,  a  small  stream  in  Mexico, 
about  ^  yards  wide,  which  falls  into  the 
river  Trinity. 

Natchikine,  a  fbrt  of  KamtsdMtka,  on 
the  great  river  Bolschaia,  near  whidi  there 
are  abundant  sources  of  warm  water,  where 
baths  were  built  in  1787. 

Natchilova,  a  small  river  of  Kamts- 
chatka,  where  are  found  pearls,  but  not  of 
good  quality. 

Natchitoches,  a  town  of  the  Uoited 
States,  and  capital  of  Natchitoches  county, 
Louisiaua,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank 
of  Red  river,  about  «00  miles  above  its 
junction  with  the  Mississipni.  This  town, 
or  rather  post,  was  established  in  January 
1717,  and  continued  till  lately  an  inconsi- 
derable village.  It  is  now  flourishing,  and 
contain9  a  Homan  Catholic  dioi^^  a  fto* 
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torj  belonging  to  the  United  States^  and 
from  100  to  150  houses.  200  miles  in  a 
right  line  N.  W.  of  New  Orleans.  Long. 
93.  10.  W.  Lat  31.  46.  N. 

Natbko^  a  village  of  Bambouk,  in  West^ 
em  Africa.  100  miles  S.  Jg.  of  GalUm. 

Nat£ns,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Persia,  60 
nu'les  N.  of  Ispahan. 

Naters,  a  village  of  the  Swiss  canton  of 
the  Valais,  32  miles  E.  by  N.  of  Siou.  A 
mile  to  the  north  of  this  village  is  the  en- 
trance of  an  extensive  valley,  watered  by  an 
Alpine  stream  called  the  Masa.  This  val- 
ley, or  rather  opening,  contains  part  of  the 
immense  glaciers  on  the  south  side  of  the 
great  mountain  called  the  Jungfrau-horn ; 
bat  it  is  high  and  bleak.  It  has  never 
been  explored  by  travellers. 

Nathan,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Persia, 
60  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ispahan. 

Natudoraii,  a  town  of  Hindostun,  pro- 
vince o£  Ajmeer,  celebrated  for  its  Hindoo 
teinple,  which  is  endowed  with  large  es- 
tates, and  occupied  by  innumerable  Brah- 
mins and  devotees.  Latitude  not  ascer- 
tained. 

Natick,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
river  Charles.    Population  766. 

Natistagojst  Harbour,  a  harbour  on 
the  south  coast  of  Labrador.  Long.  60. 66, 
W.  Lat  50.  6.  N. 

Natividad,  a  mine  town  of  Brazil,  in 
the  government  of  Goyas.  Long.  31.  SO. 
W.  Lat.  13.  SO.  S. 

Natividad,  a  small  island  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean,  of  moderate  elevation,  about 
14  miles  S.  E.  of  the  island  of  Cerros.  It 
is  about  four  miles  long,  and  presents  a 
dreary  and  barren  aspect.  Long.  244.  60. 
E.  Lat  «7.  57.  N. 

Nativity,  Point,  the  eastern  promon- 
tory of  Christmas  sound,  on  the  southern 
coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego.  1 0  miles  E.  S.  E. 
of  York  Minster. 

Natolia.     See  Anatolia* 

Natradacotta,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  Tiunevelly.  Long.  78. 
10.  E.  Lat  8.  46.  N. 

Nattam,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
district  of  Dindigul.  Long.  78.  15.  E. 
Lat  10. 17.  N. 

Nattore,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Raujeshahy.  It  is  advantageously  situ- 
ated on  the  northern  bank  of  the  Attri 
river.  Its  environs  produce  a  number  of 
mulberry  trees,  on  which  are  reared  a  quan- 
tity of  silk  worms,  whose  labours  are  first 
conveyed  toNattore,and  from  thence  to  Bau- 
leacb,  where  the  East  India  comiianv  have  a 
▼ery  considerable  factory.  Filature,  between 
Nattore  and  Jaffiergunge,  is  a  very  exten- 
nve  morass,  supposed  to  be  the  old  bed  of 
the  Gangesj  in  continuation  of  which,  du- 


ring the  rainy  season,  there  is  a  sheet  of 
water,  extending  as  far  as  Dacca,  which  is 
nearly  100  miles,  navigable  by  boats,  and 
having  a  very  gentle  current,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding a  mile  per  hour.  Long.  88.  55.  £. 
Lat  24.  25.  N. 

Natuna  Isls,  Great,  an  island  in  the 
China  sea,  lying  off  the  north-east  coast  of 
Borneo,  about  the  fourth  degree  of  north 
latitude.  In  length  it  may  be  estimated  at 
34  miles,  by  13  ue  average  breadth,  and  is 
surrounded  by  numerous  small  rocky  isles. 
Some  of  the  nigh  mountains  on  this  island 
may  be  seen  1 5  leagues  o£ 

Natukas  Isles,  North,  a  cluster  of 
very  small  islands  in  the  China  seas.  From 
October  to  December,  the  best  track  for 
ships  bound  to  China,  is  past  these  ishinds 
to  the  north.  Long.  109.  £.  Lat  4. 
45.  N. 

Natunas  Isles,  South,  a  cluster  of 
very  small  islands,  lying  off  the  north- 
western coast  of  the  island  of  Borneo,  about 
Long.  109.  £.  Lat  3.  N. 

Natza,  a  large  village  of  the  interior  of 
Germany,  in  a  detached  part  of  the  duchy 
of  Saxe-Gotha,  5  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Treffurt, 
and  10  S.  by  W.  of  Muhlhausen. 

Nava,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Naples,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Calabria,  4  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Cape  Colonna.    Long.  17.  28.  E.  Lat  39. 

Navace,  La,  a  small  island  in  the  West 
Indies,  between  Jamaica  and  HispanioU. 
Long.  74.  50.  W.  Lat.  18.  23.  N. 

Navacott,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Nepaul.  Long.  83.  27.  E.  Lat. 
28.  57.  N. 

Nava  KARA,  a  small  district  of  the  island 
of  Ceylon,  situated  on  the  western  sea- 
coast,  about  the  8th  degree  of  northern  la- 
titude, at  a  short  distance  from  ^e  pearl 
fishery. 

Naval,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east 
of  Spahi,  in  Arragon,  14  miles  N.  of  Bal- 
bastro. 

Navalaise,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian states/  in  Savoy,  6  miles  W.  of  Cham- 
berry. 

Navan,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  coun- 
ty of  Meath,  delightfully  situated  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Boyne.  It  consists  of 
two  streets  which  intersect  each  other  at 
right  angles ;  and  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  occuuied  by  many  opulent  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants.  The  town  was  for- 
merly fortified,  and  had  an  abbey  for  regu- 
lar canons,  on  the  site  of  which  horse  bar- 
racks are  now  erected.  Before  the  union  it 
sent  two  members  to  the  Irisli  parliament 
7  miles  N.  E.  of  Trim,  and  23  N.  W.  of 
Dublin.    Long.  6. 41.  W.  Lat  53.  38.  N. 

Navarikos,  or  Tripia,  a  large  vill^ 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Albaua,  in  tbe 
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district  of  Souli,  standing  an  a  nigged  and 
ateep  elevation,  to  the  south  of  Klissoura. 

Natabin,  or  AvAaiN,  a  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,   on  the  south-west  coast  of 
the  Morea,  north  of  Motion.    Its  popula- 
tion is  ahout  3000,  of  whom  only  300  are 
Turks.      The    houses,   particularly   those 
near  the  harbour,  are  tolerably  well  built ; 
but  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty ;  also 
ateep  and  uneven,  from  the  nature  of  the 
ground.    It  is,  however,  a  place  of  consi- 
derable trade,  fVora  the  excellence  of  its  port, 
which  is  the  largest  in  the  Morea,  and  is 
even  said  to  be  capable  of  containing  2000 
sail.    It  is  formed  by  a  bay  of  considerable 
extent,  the  entrance  of  which  is  secured  by 
the  island  of  Sphacteria,  or  Sfagia,  and  the 
north  and  north-east  sides  protected  by  a 
•  range  of  high  mountains.  The  passage  lead- 
ing to  the  bay  is  small,  nud  lies  between 
the  island  and  the  continent.     The  har- 
bour thus  formed  is  both  secure  and  com- 
modious.     The  fortifications  of  Navarin 
consist  of  four  bastions  and  a  citadel.    The 
only  ruins  of  interest  are  a  large  aqueduct, 
a  fountain,  and  some  marble  pillars,  which 
support  the  fa9ade  of  the   grand  mosque.. 
Old  Navnrin  lies  at  the  north  end  of  the 
bay,  and  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Pylos.     The  adjacent  country, 
called  the  plain  of  Navarin,  is  fertile  and 
well  cultivated.     72  miles  S.  W.  of  Argos, 
and  H8  S.  W.  of  Corinth.    Long.  SI.  S5. 
E.  Lat.  37.  5.  N. 

Navahre,  a  province  of  the  north-east 
of  Spain,  bounded  by  France  on  the  north- 
east, and  Old  Castile  on  the  south-west. 
Its  area  is  247 i  f.quare  miles  ;  its  popula- 
tion about  230,000.  The  chief  town  is 
Pampeluna.  The  western  part  of  the  Py- 
renees divides  this  province  from  France, 
and  covers  a  great  part  of  its  surface.  These 
mountains  are  in  general  very  steep,  so  that 
^ouf^h  there  are  ten  passes  between  this 
province  and  France,  only  two  or  three  are 
exempt  from  difficulty,  or  even  from  dan- 
ger. The  most  remarkable  of  these  defiles 
are  Lescou,  Bastan,  Roncal,  and  Ronces- 
valles,  famed  for  the  defeat  of  the  rear-, 
guard  of  Charlemagne,  and  the  death  of 
Roland.  In  other  parts  of  Navarre  the 
Tallies  are  more  wide  and  extensive.  The 
small  streams  are  numerous  ;  but  the  only 
great  river  is  the  Ebro.  The  general  ele- 
vation of  the  surface  hns  a  very  sen- 
sible effect  on  the  temperature,  which, 
except  in  the  vallies,  is  cooler  than  in 
most  of  the  provinces  of  Spain.  It  is  in 
general  very  healthy.  Some  of  the  moun- 
tains of  Navarre  consist  of  naked  rock ;  but 
more  of  them  are  covered  with  wood  and 
pasturage ;  so  that  game,  cattle,  and  sheep, 
are  numerous,  while  the  quantity  of  corn, 
ivhich  is  cultivated  only  in  the  vallies^  is 


barely  adequate  to  the  support  of  the  popo- 
lation.  It  might  easily  be  increased;  bot 
a  preference  is  given  to  the  culture  of  the 
grape.  The  wine  of  Navarre  is  in  general 
of  good  quality  ;  at  Tndela,  not  unlike  tint 
of  Burgundy  ;  in  other  places,  like  iheny. 
1  he  other  poductions  are  hemp,  flax,  fruit, 
pulse,  and  a  little  oil.  Cyder  is  made  is  a 
few  districts,  but  chiefly  in  the  viDey  rf 
Bastan.  The  liquorice  called  Spanish  in 
England,  is  chiefly  the  produce  of  Nanrre. 
The  mineral  kingdom  is  as  yet  very  in- 
jierfectly  known.  Iron  abounds ;  and  that 
are  large  mines  at  Vedrin  and  Lugatfchndo. 
At  Pam|)eluna  is  a  copper  mine.  In  the 
neighbourhowl  of  Valtierra  is  a  mine  rf 
rock  salt,  between  strata  of  gypsum.  In 
manufacture  Navarre  has  made  very  little 
progress :  the  chief  establishment  of  thii 
kind  is  a  foundry,  about  a  mile  from  Eguy, 
where  cast-iron  bombs  and  cannon  balk  arc 
made  for  account  of  government.  Yet  tfaii 
retired  province  is  making  progress  in  im- 
provement, and  though  at  a  distance  firom 
the  sea,  possesses  tolerable  means  of  com- 
munication in  the  cnnal  of  Arragon,  end 
some  good  roads  made  about  the  middle  of 
the  18th  century.  It  retains  also  some  va- 
luable privileges,  importing  most  fordga 
commodities  without  paying  duty,  and  be- 
ing exempted  from  the  heavy  and  trouble- 
some tax  called  the  provincial  rentL  It 
preserves  its  ancient  constitution,  and  isgp- 
verncd  like  a  separate  kingdom,  its  lef^l 
forms  differing  totally  from  those  of  the 
rest  of  Spain  ;  and  appeals,  instead  of  goiug 
to  Madrid,  being  finally  decided  by  the 
provincial  council  at  Pampeluna.  Its  sUtes, 
or  representative  assemblies,  have  not  bcea 
abolihhed  as  in  Arragon ;  but  they  haw 
not  been  called  since  1713. 

The  inhabitants  of  Navarre  have  the  ge- 
neral features  of  the  character  of  niouB- 
taineers,  being  brave,  active,  ingenious,  aad 
spirited  ,*  but  often  impatient  and  quarrel- 
some. The  Spanish  s|)ok6n  here  is  much 
mixed  with  Basque,  Catalan,  and  French 
words.  The  Navarrese,  a  thinly  scattered 
and  badly  educated  people,  are  comparative- 
ly strangers  to  literature ;  and  the  only  na- 
tives that  have  acquired  a  rrputarion  are 
!5tuartes,  a  writer  on  education,  and  Thi- 
baut  1.  king  of  Navarre,  who  figured  rmong 
the  Troubadours.  The  university  of  Pam- 
peluna has  been  for  some  time  suppressed, 
and  its  place  supplied  by  an  academy. 
1'hcre  are  in  the  province  four  other  aca- 
demies, or  rather  schools;  for  they  do  not 
go  beyond  the  elementary  part  of  Latin,  so 
that  education  in  Navarre  is  still  in  a  very 
backward  state% 

Navarre,  by  its  mountainous  position, 
escaped  the  yoke  of  the  barbarians  who 
expelled  the  Romans  fiom  Spain^  till  the 
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jeir  470  ot  473,  when  Pampelana  and  tbe 
surrounding  district  were  seized  by  Euric, 
or  Evaric.  the  king  and  legislator  of  the 
Goths.  That  people  were  Arians,  while 
the  natives  of  Navarre  were  Catholics,  a 
difference  of  creed  which  eventually  engen- 
dered great  disputes.  The  natives  endea- 
voured for  a  time  to  maintain  their  reli- 
gion by  force  of  arms ;  but  being  unsuc- 
oessfuly  many  of  them  lef^  the  country,  and 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Garonne,  where 
their  descendants  acquired  the  well  known 
name  of  Gascons.  Some  time  afler,  the 
Goths  were  expelled  by  the  Moors;  but  in 
806,  tbe  latter  were  in  their  turn  driven 
out  by  Louisy  king  of  Aquitaine,  a  son  of 
Charlemagne.  About  half  a  century  after, 
a  count  of  Bigorre  established  in  Navarre 
a  sovereignty,  which  lasted  in  his  family 
500  years.  In  1519,  the  kingdom  was  (lis- 
membered.  The  reigning  prince  having 
been  excommunicated  by  the  Poi>e,  Ferdi- 
nand V.  of  Spain  assumed  the  execution  of 
the  Papal  ban,  and  seized  all  the  part  lying 
on  the  Spanish  side  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is 
to  this  part  that  our  description  is  confined, 
French  Navarre,  a  track  of  country  similar 
in  climate  and  aspect  to  the  Spanish  (see 
Pyrenees,  departments  of),  having  preserved 
its  independence,  and  continued  a  seiiarate 
state,  till  added  to  the  dominions  of  France, 
by  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  throne 
of  the  latter,  in  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury. 

NATAaas,  New,  a  province  of  Mexico, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  country  un- 
known, on  the  east  by  New  Mexico  proper 
and  New  Biscay^  on  the  south  by  Culiacan, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  gulf  of  California. 
This  division  of  the  country  is  now  super- 
ceded by  the  more  modern  division  into  in- 
te&dancies. 

NAVAaRKiNS,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  department  of  the 
Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  calkd  Gave 
d'Oleron.  It  is  small,  but  neatly  built, 
containing  a  population  of  1300.  9  miles 
N.W.ofOleron. 

Naucellg,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  department  of  the  Aveyron.  Po- 
pulation 12U0.     IS  miles  S.  E.  of  lUiodez. 

Naudessbebg,  or  Nodrio,  a  large  vil- 
lage in  Tyrol,  near  the  Inn.  Population 
1100.    \o  miles  N.  of  Glurentz. 

Nadoowesies,  an  Indian  nation  inha- 
biting lands  between  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Superior.    Warriors  500. 

Nave,  a  small  town  in  the  central  part 
of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  Brescian,  on  the 
river  Garza,  with  1500  inhabitants. 

Nave,  Cape,  a  cape  of  Spain,  on  the 
^vest  coast  of  Galicia,  a  little  to  the  north 
ofCapeFinisterre.  Long.  9.  20.  W.  Lat. 
42.58.N. 


Navett.le,  a  amall  town  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  department  of  the  Loir  and 
Cher,  near  the  Ix)ir.  Population  1300-  3 
miles  S.  W.  of  Vendorae 

Nauen,  a  small  town  of  Prussia,  in 
Brandenburg,  22  miles  N.W.  of  Berlin* 
P/opulation  2700. 

Navenby,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Lin- 
colnshire, where  two  annual  fairs  are  held, 
on  18th  August  and  17th  October.  Popu^ 
lation  542.  •  10  miles  N.  W.  from  SleafonL 
Nauenhof,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  on 
tl^e  Bertha,  8  miles  E.  of  Lcipsic,  remark- 
able only  for  its  manufacture  of  yam. 

Navlr,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  the  county 
of  Sutherland,  which  runs  due  east  to  the 
loch  of  the  same  name,  and,  afler  a  course 
of  28  or  30  miles^  falls  into  the  ocean  at  the 
bay  of  Torisdale. 

Naves,  a  small  town  in  the  central  part 
of  France,  department  of  the  Correze,  widi 
2000  inhabitants.    3  miles  N.  of  Tulle. 

Navesink,  a  har}K)ur  of  the  United 
States,  in  Monmouth  county.  New  Jersey, 
6  miles  N.  W,  of  Shrewsbury. 

Navestock,  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Essex,  4  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Chipping 
Ongar.     Population  775. 

Naugardt,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  Po- 
merania,  on  the  river  Daber.  PopulatioA 
1000.    2*2  miles  N.  of  Stargard. 

Naugatuck,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Connecticut,  which  flows  south  and  joins 
the  Housatonicj  at  Derby.  Length  50 
miles. 

Navta,  a  river  of  the  north  of  Spain, 
which  flows  through  the  Asturia;,  and  falls 
into  the  bay  of  Biscay. 

Navia,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  in  the  Asturias,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
al)ove  river.  46  miles  VV.  N.  W,  of 
Oviedo.  • 

Navigator's  Islands,  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  They 
are  about  ten  in  number ;  but  some  of 
them  are  remarkable  for  their  extent,  ferti- 
lity^ and  population.  They  are  situated 
between  169.  and  172.  30.  W.  longitude^ 
and  from  latitude  13.  2.5.  to  an  uncertain 
extent  southward.  They  are  all  lofty,  like 
the  Society  islands,  but  are  neither  sur^ 
rounded  with  a  low  border,  nor  inclosed  bj 
reefs.  The  easternmost  islands  of  the  clus- 
ter  seem  to  have  been  first  discovered  by 
Roggewein  and  Bauman  in  1722.  Another 
of  su))erior  magnitude  was  added  by  Bou- 
gainville in  1768,  and  the  two  westernmost 
islands,  which  are  the  most  considerable, 
were  discovered  by  Perouse  in  1787.  Eacit 
of  the  latter  is  more  than  forty  miles  in 
length.  All  these  were  visited  by  captain 
Edwards  in  1791.  Perouse  was  in  form  .d 
of  three  more  to  the  southward,  named 
Sheka,  Ossamo^  and  Ooera^  which  he  could 
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not  fall  in  with.    The  inhabitants  of  these 
islands  are  represented  by  Perouse  as  the 
«toutest  and  tne  best  made  they  had  ever 
seen,  their  ordinary  height  being  6  feet  9, 
10,  or  11  inches.     Their  bodies  are  painted 
tur  tatooed,  so  that  they  appear  to  be  dressed, 
though  they  are  almost  naked.     They  wear 
nothing  but  a  girdle  of  sea- weed  round  their 
loins,   which  reaches  to  their  knees,  and 
gives  them  a  resemblance  to  the  river  gods 
of  mythology,  that  are  represented  enve- 
loped with  reeds.     Their  hair  is  very  long, 
and  frequently  turned  up   all   round   the 
head,  so  as  to  heighten  the  ferociousness  of 
their  countenances,  which  always  express 
astonishment  or  choler.     The  least  dispute 
between  them  is  followed  by  blows  from 
clubs,  sticks,  or  paddles;   and  oAen,  no 
doubl,  costs  the  combatants  their  lives.  Al- 
most all  of  them  are  covered  with  scars, 
which  must  have  been  the  consequences  of 
these  private  quarrels.    The  stature  of  the 
women  is  proportional  to  that  of  the  men  : 
they  are  tall,  slender,  and  not  ungraceful. 
Their  manners  aredisgusiingly  profligate  and 
indecent.    These  people  disdained  the  iron 
tools  which  were  offered  them  in  exchange 
for  the  produce  of  their  islands.    They  use 
hatchets  in  place  of  these,  with  which  they 
fashion  their  work  very  dexterously,  shaped 
like  adzes,  and  made  of  a  very  fine  and  com- 
pact basaltos.    With  these  they  finish  works 
in  wood,  to  which  they  give  so  high  a  polish, 
that  they  ap|>ear  to  be  coated  with  the  finest 
varnish.     On  these,  however,  they  set  no 
great  price,  as  to  them  the  employment  of 
time  is  of  little  value.     The  fruit  trees  and 
nutritious  roots  which  grow  spontaneously 
around  them,  ensure  subsistence  to  them,  as 
well  as  to  their  h(^s,  their  dogs,  and  fowls  ; 
and  if  they  occasionally  labour,  it  is  to  pro- 
cure the  enjoyment  of  what  is  agreeable,  ra- 
ther than  useful.     They  manufacture  a  spc- 
ciea  of  cloth  which  possesses  great  strength 
and  pliability,  and  is  well  calculated  for  the 
sails  of  their  canoes,  being  far  superior  to 
the  paper  cloth  manufactured  in  the  Society 
and  Friendly  islands.     It  is  with  justice 
that  M.  Bougainville  gave  these  peo])Ie  the 
name  of  nauigatars.    All  their  journies  are 
performed  in  canoes,  and  they  never  walk 
mm  one  village  to  another.    Nothing  can 
be  conceived  more  delightful  than  the  situ- 
ations of  their  villages.    All  tlie  houses  are 
built  under  fruit  trees,  which  preserve  in 
them  a  refreshing  coolness;  and  they  are 
placed  on  the  borders  of  a  rivulet,  which 
descends  from  the  mountains,  and   along 
which  a  path  is  formed,  leadm^  to  the  in- 
terior part  of  the  country.     The  principal 
aim  of  their  architecture  is  to  defend  them 
from  the  heat ;  and  they  know  how  to  com- 
bine this  with  elegance.     Their  houses  are 
laig9  enough  to  l<>Jge  several  families ;  and 


they  are  nirronnded  with  bUnds,  whidi  ir 
kept  open  on  the  side  of  the  wind,  and  closd 
facing  the  sun.  The  islanders  sleep  on  voy 
fine  clean  mats,  perfectly  secure  against  aoj 
damp.  Hogs,  dogs,  fowls,  birds,  and  &h, 
abound  in  these  idands.  They  are  corered 
too  with  cocoa  trees,  guanas,  and  plantaiBi, 
and  with  another  tree,  producing  a  Iiijec 
kind  of  almond,  which  is  eaten  roasted. 
The  sugar  cane  grows  spontaneously  on  the 
banks  of  the  rivers ;  but  it  is  watery  and  ks 
sweet  than  in  the  West  Indies. 

The  canoes  of  these  islanders  are  very 
small,  and  frequently  contain  only  five  or 
six  persons,  althougn  some  contain  as  maaj 
as  fourteen.    M.  Perouse  asserts  that  thej 
do  not  sail  above  seven  knots  an  boor  it 
their  quickest  rate.    These  Indians  are  sadi 
expert  swimmers,  that  they  seem  to  htie 
canoes  only  for  the  sake  of  resting  then- 
selves.    As      e  least  false  movement  iUb 
them,  they  are  every  instant  obliged  to  kip 
into  the  sea,  and  lift  up  their  canoes  on  thdr 
shoulders,   to  empty  them    of  the  water. 
Sometimes  they  join  two  together,  by  neat 
of  a  cross  piece  of  wood,  in  which  they  roab 
a  step  for  their  mast :  in  this  way  they  are 
less  liable  to  overset,  and  can  carry  pen- 
sion for  a  long  voyage.    These  islanos  ap- 
pear to  be  volcanic.    All  the  stones  on  the 
beach,  on  which  the  sea  breaks  with  sgch 
violence  that  the  spray  flies  to  the  distance 
of  more  than  fif^y  feet,  are  nothing  but  frajr- 
ments  of  lava,  roundt^  basaltes,  or  coral,, 
with  which  the  island  is  surrounded.    The 
coral-rocks  leave  in  the  middle  of  almost  dl 
the  coves  a  narrow  passage,  sufficient  for  o^ 
noes,  or  even  for  our  long  boats,  and  thus 
form  little  harbours  for  the  navy  of  the 
islanders ;  but  they  neVer  leave  their  canoes 
in  the  water ;  for,  when  they  come  ashore, 
they  lay  them  up  near  their  hottses,  under 
the  shade  of  the  trees.    They  are  so  light 
that  a  couple  of  men  can  easily  carry  one 
on  their  shoulders.     There  are  no  data  to 
calculate  the  population  of  these  islands; 
but  it  roust  be  considerable,  consideriqg 
tl>eir  size  and  fertility ;  some  of  them  being 
among  the  largest  and  finest  isJands  in  the 
South  sea. 

Naum  BURG,  a  considerable  town  of  Pros- 
sian  i^axony,  in  the  government  of  Merse- 
burg,  standing  on  the  Saale,  and  formerly 
the  capi  tal  of  the  above  duchy.  It  is  divided 
into  three  ports,  the  Town  proper,  the  Li- 
berties, and  the  Suburb*  The  town  is  sur- 
roundtxl  with  walls,and  contains  aroyal  man* 
sion,  a  public  school,  a  neat  coundl- house,  • 
very  large  church,  an  orphan-house,  and  an 
hospital.  The  part  called  the  Liberties, 
or  Freiheit,  has  its  own  magistrates,  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  separate  wall  and  ditch,  and 
contains  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic  buihl- 
ing,  erected  so  long  ago  as  1097,  the  ch^ 
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ter  school,  the  residences  of  the  canons,  ami 
8  number  of  }vrivate  houses,  which,  like  the 
r«l  of  Kaurabarg,  are  well  built.  The 
suburb  contains  several  hospitals  and  an  in- 
firmary. The  population  of  the  three  di- 
visions is  nearly  1^,000.  The  inhabitants 
of  Naumburg  carry  on  severai  raanufac- 
tures,  particularlv  stockings,  gloves,  caps, 
and  the  like,  which  they  send  to  Russia, 
and  even  to  Ital^  and  Spain^  Next  comes 
leather,  for  which  they  have  adopted  the 
English  mode  of  tanning ;  afterwards  soap, 
starch,  and  gunpowder.  Even  shoe-making  is 
ttrried  on  here  on  a  large  scale,  and  several 
of  the  wholesale  shoemakers  attend  the 
Leipsie  fairs.  Some  wine  is  produced  in 
the  environs.  With  these  various  articles 
Nanmburg  carries  on  a  brisk  trade  to  dif- 
fferent  places,  and  has  two  yearly  fairs.  18 
rtfles  S.  S.  W.  of  Merseburg,  and  28 
W.S.  W.  of  Leipsic.  Long.  11.  40.  E. 
Lat.  41.  8.  55.  N. 

Naumburg^  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse-Casscl,  on  a  small  stream 
called  the  Elbe,  16  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Caa- 
id.    Popuktion  1500. 

Naumburo,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  prin- 
cipality of  Hanan. 

Naumburg  on  the  Qoeiss,  a  town  of 
Pnusian  Silesia^  in  the  government  of  Leg- 
nitz.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wall^  and 
has  1000  inhabitants.  11  miles  N.  W.  of 
Loaenberg. 

Naundorf,  Gross,  a  large  village  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  Meissen,  on  the 
borders  of  Lusatia. 

Nauktok,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloaoestershire,  6  miles  W.S.  W.  from 
Stow,  on  the  Wold.     Population  430. 

Nausa,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  in  the 
proTince  of  Guayaquil. 

Naussa,  a  very  convenient  harbour  in 
the  island  of  Paros,  in  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago. 

Nadtfore,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
ofPunieah,  situated  on' the  western  bank 
of  the  Cosah  river.  Long.  86.  58.  E.  Lat. 
26. 17.  N. 

Navv  Hall,  a  settlement  of  Upper 
Canada,  on  the  river  Niagara,  at  its  union 
with  the  lake  Ontario,  opposite  Niagara 
Fort, 

Navt  Island,  a  small  island  on  the 
north  coast  of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  10.  W. 
Lat.  18. 13.  N. 

Naw  Island,  an  island  in  the  river  Nia- 
gara, about  three  miles  in  circumference. 
20  miles  N.E.  of  Navy  Hall. 

Nawa&ora,  a  market  town  in  the  south- 
west of  Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Cracow. 

Nawdea,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Bahar.    Long.  85.  17.  B.   Lat.  25. 1.  N. 

Nawszv,  a    small   town   of  Austrian 
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Poland,  In  the  circle  of  Jaslo.  U  hai 
manufactures  of  cotton  doth,  table  linen* 
and  nankeens. 

Naxe  ra,  a  small  town  in  the  nortli'^ast 
of  Spafn,  in  the  province  of  Burgori,  diH- 
trict  of  Rioxa,  near  the  Ebro.  It  has  tbUM 
churches,  three  convents,  and  3000  inh»* 
bitants,  along  with  the  title  of  a  duchy^ 
In  1365  a  battle  was  fbught  her«  by  P^ter 
the  Cruel,  king  of  Castile,  assisted  by  the 
prince  of  Wales,  the  Black  Prince,  «nd 
Henry,  brother  of  Peter,  assisted  by  th« 
French,  in  which  the  former  obtained  the 
victory.    44  miles  E.  by  N.  of  BurgM. 

Naxi,  a  settlement  of  South  Amerieif 
in  Tucuman,  15  miles  S.  of  Tucuman. 

Naxta,  orNAxos,  an  island  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  sonth 
of  Mycone.  Its  superficial  extent  is  170 
square  miles;  its  population  about  10>000. 
These  are  mostlr  Greeks,  but  a  few  are  of 
Italian  descent,  tnis  island  having  long  been 
in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  and  the 
residence  of  governors  appointed  by  them 
over  the  neighbouring  islands.  Naxos  is 
billy,  but  by  no  means  unproductive,  the 
plains  and  vallies  yielding  fruit,  wine,  oil, 
cotton,  silk,  wheat,  and  barley :  the  ^1^^ 
grounds  afford  pasture  for  cattle.  The 
Turks  have  never  taken  formal  possession 
of  this  island,  but  -occasionally  send  a  cadi 
to  collect  the  taxes,  amounting  to  aboat 
L.IOOO  a  -year.  The  inhabitants  preserve 
their  ancient  laws,  and  choose  their  own 
rulers.  They  do  not,  however,  preserve 
the  virtues  of  their  ancestors,  being  aocoiint- 
ed  both  indolent  and  quarrelsome.  They 
occupy  one  small  town,  and  a  number  <ff 
petty  villages.  5  miles  B.  of  the  island  of 
Paros.  Long.  23.  2.  to  23.  19.  E.  Lat.  39. 
56.  to  37.  N. 

Naxia,  the  chief  town  of  the  foregcnng 
island,  is  situated  on  a  small  bay  of  the 
souUi  coast,  with  a  harbour  and  a  roadstead, 
the  latter  somewhat  insecure^  It  is  the  seat 
of  a  Greek  and  of  a  Catholic  archbishop. 
It  has  a  castle ;  and  some  fisheries  are  carried 
on  along  the  coast. 

Nay,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of  France, 
department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  with 
9400  inhabitants.    9  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Plau. 

Nay,  a  town  in  the  east  of  France,  in 
Auvergne.  Population  1300.  6  miles  W. 
ofLePuy.  " 

Nay,  or  Ne,  a  small  river  in  the  sontlki 
west  of  France,  which  fiiUs  into  the  Ch»« 
rente,  opposite  to  Cognac. 

Naye  mou,  a  sraaU  town  of  Bondou,  in 
Western  Africa,  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Fatte- 
conda. 

Nayland.    See  Neyhnd, 

Nato,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  sert, 
near  the  north  coast  of  Cdebes.  Lonf. 
124. 24.  E.  Let.l.94.N. 
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Katkth,  a  niiaU  town  in  the  watlw 
vetl  of  RoMian  Poland^  in  the  goyemment 
ofPodoUa. 

Nazaieb^  a  imall  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  litoated  near  tht»  mouth  of  the 
Loire.  '  It  has  a  population  of  3000^  and  a 
■■all  harhooi.    33  miles  W.  of  Nantes. 

Nasaeeth,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
In  £aal  Flandans,  nesr  the  Scheldt,  with 
4300  inhahitants.  It  is  at  some  distance 
from  the  great  road  from  Toumay  to  Ghent, 
and  9  mika  S.  W.  of  the  latter. 

Nazaebth,  a  town,  or  rather  Tillage,  of 
Palestine,  situated  in  a  yalley  of  the  same 
name.  It  is  cdehrated  as  the  residence  of 
imr  ftsYiour  and  his  family,  during  the  first 
^hirtj  years  of  his  life.  The  reverence 
Justly  claimed  hy  this  arcumstance,  has 
heen  improved  hy  superstition,  into  the 
BMsns  of  extorting  lane  sums  of  money 
*  'jfrom  the  pilgrims  to  the  Holy  Land.  A 
eonvent  has  heen  founded,  containing  ahout 
14  friars  of  Uie  Franciscan  order.  The 
church  attached  to  it  is  erected  over  a  cave, 
which  is  asserted  to  have  heen  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Virgin  Mary.  In  this  cave 
are  shewn  her  kitcnen  and  fire-place ;  and, 
by  way  of  miracle,  a  pillar  is  exhibited,  the 
•capital  of  which,  separated  fVom  the  shaft, 
is  represented  as  self-supported  in  the  air. 
Dr  Clarke,  however,  could  well  observe, 
that  it  waa  fastened  into  the  wall  above, 
and  they  had  not  even  attended  to  make  the 
■eparated  parts  of  the  same  species  of  stone. 
The  diurch  is  handsome,  but  a  great  part 
cf  its  exterior  is  modem.  When  the  plague 
asges  in  Naareth,  the  sick  come  eagerly  to 
nib  themselves  agdnst  the  church  hangings 
■nd  the  pillar,  believing  thus  to  obtain  a 
certain  cure;  but  as  all  pious  strangers 
make  it  a  rule  to  kiss  these  objects,  the 
disease  wss  thus  extensively  diffused,  till  a 
nil  was  formed  to  exclude  the  patients, 
who  still,  howcTer,  remain  stationed  in  the 
dose  vicinity,  hoping  thus  to  obtain  a  mi^ 
nculous  cure.  The  monks  shew  also  the 
workshop  of  Joseph,  and  the  precipice 
where  Christ  savea  himself  from  the  fury 
of  the  multitude.  But  the  roost  venerated 
object  is  one  entirely  fictitious,  called  the 
table  of  Christ,  being  a  stone  from  which  he 
is  asserted  to  have  eaten  before  and  after 
hia  resurrection.  A  great  concourse  is  pro- 
duced hither  by  the  plenary  indulgence  for 
■even  years  granted  by  the  pope  to  all  its 
viaitanta.  Naxareth  forms  part  of  the 
pachalicof  Acre;  and  the  oppression  of 
l^euai  Pacha  reduced  it  to  a  wretched 
■late  of  indigence  and  misery.  Many  of  the 
people  were  forced  to  emigrate ;  and  some 
neighboaring  Arabs  said  to  Dr  Clarke, 
«<  bqnia  in  England  are  better  and  hap- 
pier than  we."    50  miles  N.  of  Jerusalem. 

NABAaiTB,ai|iiaUriTar  of  WcttonAfii- 


es,  which  fUla  into  the  Atlantic  nctf  Oi|i 
Lopes  Gonsalvo. 

Nazaebth,  a  town  of  the  United  Ststo^ 
in  Northampton  coun^,  Pennsylvsnis.  It 
is  a  pleassnt  town,  regularly  built  of  slonc^ 
and  contains  a  Moravian  academy.  fiSiaiki 
N.  of  Phibdelphia. 

Nazaakth,  Uppbe  and  Lowes,  t«s 
townships  of  the  United  States,  in  North- 
ampton county,  Pennsylvsnis.  Pt^wh- 
tion  748,  535. 

Naze,  or  Nsss,  a  hooked  promontory  oi 
the  coast  of  Englsnd,  to  the  southwsrdof 
Harwich,  inclosing  some  small  idiodi^ 
from  which  the  land  declines  to  the  wot, 
and  forms  the  north  shore  of  the  lifei 
Thsmes. 

Nazblles,  a  town  in  the  centrsl  part  «f 
France,  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loii^ 
with  1000  mhabitants.  3  miles  N.  of  Ash 
boise. 

Nazim,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  die 
government  of  Tobolsk,  and  district  flf 
Berezof,  which  falls  into  the  Obi,  afVera 
course  of  160  miles.  It  receives  a  snulkr 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Nazook,  a  lai^  lake,  situated  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  Armenia,  probably  the 
Aretfausa  of  the  ancients.  It  is  thirtees 
miles  long  and  five  broad,  but  is  defictent  in 
romantic  beauty,  from  the  want  of  wood. 

Nb.    See  Nay^ 

Nbab,  or  Neb,  a  river  in  the  Ideof 
Man,  which  runs  into  the  Irish  sea  at  Red 
Castle. 

Nbamutseeai,  a  town  of  A^bsnista^ 
district  of  PuckolL  It  stands  smong  the 
mountains,  on  the  western  limit  of  Janml, 
and  belongs  to  Gool  Shere  Khan,  an  Af- 
ghan chief.  Long.  71.  50.  £.  Ltt  8S. 
80.  N. 

Neafolis,  in  Thrace.    See  CavaOo. 

Neas.    See  Nitu. 

Neath,  a  market  and  btniHigh  town  ef 
South  Wsles,  in  the  county  of  GlamoigiB, 
one  of  the  principal  towna  in  the  eountr, 
and,  from  the  mineral  ridies  of  the  ndff^ 
bourhood,  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  U 
is  plessantly  situated  on  the  eastern  hiik 
of  the  river  Neath,  about  three  miles  fton 
the  Bristol  channel,  and  about  400  or  JOO 
Tsrds  from  the  river,  to  which  it  ii  joiaed 
by  a  navigable  canal.  The  streets  are  very  I 
narrow  and  irresular,  and  the  houses  sfe 
incommodious,  though  a  considerable  nani' 
her  of  them  are  very  respectable  bttildiogiy 
inhabited  by  substantial  tradesmen  sod 
merchants,  or  opulent  individuals  unooo- 
nected  with  business.  The  princinsl  pnb- 
lic  buildinff  is  the  town-hall,  whtcn  standi 
in  the  middle  of  the  market-place,  and  hss 
a  covered  market  underneath.  The  chor^ 
iialar]^and  handsome  building,  divided 
within  into  two  aialeB,  having  a  chancel  st 


•ialei^  having  I 
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ope  CBdt  and  at  the  other  a  labstantial 
aquare  towen  sarmounted  by  an  embattled 
pinpet.  The  {iriucipal  trtide  of  Keath 
consisu  in  the  exportation  of  coals^  which 
abound  in  the  vicinity*  The  river  is  navi- 
gable aa»high  as  the  town  quays,  for  ships  of 
800  tons  burden ;  and  a  navigable  canal  has 
been  extended  into  the  interior,  to  theborders 
of  Bvecknockshire,  and  communicating  by  a 
tram  rood  with  the  iron  works  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Aberdare.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  Neath  are  some  iron  forges,  extensive  tin 
works,  and  smelting  works  for  copper. 
There  is  no  manufactory  here  of  any  con- 
aequence.  A  considerable  portion  of  the 
once  splendid  abbey  of  Neath,  situated 
about  a  mile  below  the  town,  is  still 
remaining,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the 
fiumilies  of  the  workmen  employed  in  the 
Neighbouring  works.  On  an  eminence 
overlooking  the  town  and  adjacent  coun- 
tnr,  stands  GnoU  castle,  the  ancient  seat 
of  the  Macworths :  it  is  a  very  elegant 
Btrocture,  and  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance. A  little  to  tho  north  of  Neath,  at 
Melincourt,  on  the  Cleddau,  is  a  beauti- 
ful cataract,  where  the  water  falls  over  a 
lock  150  feet  high.  Neath  joins  with 
Caerdiff,  and  the  other  boroughs  in  the 
county,  in  sending  a  member  to  parliament. 
Market  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday.  Po- 
pulation 2740.  6  miles  N.  £.  of  Swansea, 
and  197  VT.  of  London.  Long.  3.  46.  W. 
.  Lat.  51.  39.  N. 

Ne  ATi8U£i),  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Norfolk,  6  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Coltis- 
hall.     Population  532. 

Neatra Y,  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides, 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  sound  of 
Harris. 

Neavis,  nn  extensive  arm  of  the  sea  on 
the  coast  of  Scotland,  Invemess-shire. 

NsAUFHtE  LB  Ch ATEAU,  a  Small  town  in 
the  north  of  France,  department  of  the 
Seine  and  Oise,  containing  nearly  1000  in- 
kabiunts.    23  miles  W.  of  Paris. 

Nebel,  a  river  of  the  north  of  Germany, 
in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  which 
fosses  by  Gustrow,  and  falls  into  the  War- 
now  near  Schaen. 

Nebba,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
Thuringia,  on  the  Unstrut.  Population 
900.  12  miles  N.  W.  of  Naumburg,  and 
4  8.  ofQuerfurt. 

Necau,  a  village  of  Biledulgerid,  in 
Africa,  150  miles  S.  E.  of  Bene  Mezzab. 

NEcnoBT,  a  large  village  of  Greece,  in 
Magnesia,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  a 
smsdl  disunce  from  the  sea,  and  containing 
about  300  houses.    9  miles  E.  of  Meliais. 

Neck  AB,  a  large  river  of  the aouth- west  of 

Germany,  which  rises  in  Wirtemberg,  at 

the  foot  of  the  Black_  Forest,  not  far  from 

1     the  source  of  the  Danube,  traverses  Wir- 


temberg and  the  north  part  of  Badeq*  and 
falls  into  the  Rhine  at  Manheimf  Heidel- 
berg, Heilbron,  Ludwigsburg,  Tubingen, 
atid  Rottweil,  are  aiOong  the  towns  that 
stand  on  its  banks.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  lighters  to  Heilbron,  and  for  boato  to 
Conns^t ;  but  the  latter  part  of  the  course 
is  attended  with  considerable  difficnlty,  on 
account  of  the  shallowness  of  the  stream. 

Neck  A  R,  one  of  the  ten  circles  into 
which  the  grand  dudiy  of  Baden  has  been 
divided  since  1810.  It  comprehends  that 
part  of  the  lower  palatinate  which  lies  to 
the  east  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  divided  into 
the  two  jurisdictions  of  Manheim  and  Hei- 
delberg, and  into  nine  bailiwics :  Uie  po- 
pulation is  about  101,000.  The  capital  ia 
Manheim.  The  Neckar  also  gives  name  to 
an  extensive  circle  or  district  of  the  king- 
dom of  Wirtemberg,  agreeable  to  the  divi- 
sion made  in  the  beginning  of  1818.  It 
comprehends  the  west  part  of  the  kingdom. 
See  Wirtemherg, 

Neckab,  Lower,  one  of  the  twelve  de- 
partments of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg, 
lying  to  the  north  of  the  department  of  the 
Rothenbcrg,  and  adjacent  to  Baden.  Its 
area  is  540  square  roUes;  its  population 
1 1 1^,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  bailiwics  of 
Backnang,  Brackenheim,  Heilbron,  Neck- 
arsulm,  and  Weinsberg.  The  capital  is 
Heilbron.  This  department  is  distinct 
from  the  circle  of  the  Neckar,  a  much 
larger  division. 

Neckar,  Middle,  one  of  the  twelve 
departments  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtem- 
berg, lying  on  the  Neckar,  and  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  north-west  comer  of  the 
pri  nci  pali ty  of  Hohenzollern.  1 1  consists  of 
the  bailiwics  of  Herrenberg,  Horb,  Rot- 
tenburg,  Suiz,  and  Tubingen.  The  last  ia 
the  chief  town  of  the  department 

Neckar,  Upper,  one  of  the  twelve  de- 
partments of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg, 
almost  surrounded  by  Baden  and  Hohen- 
zollern. Its  area  is  580  square  miles ;  its 
population  103,000.  It  is  divided  into  the  ' 
oailiwics  of  Balingen,  Oberndorf,  Rottweil, 
Spaichingen,  and  Tuttlingen.  The  chief 
town  is  Rottweil. 

Neckarau,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, on  the  Rhine.  The  French  erected 
here  a  iete  du  voni  in  1799,  which  waa 
forced  by  the  archduke  Charles  on  the  2d 
of  December.  Populatiou  1000.  4  milea 
S.  of  Baden.  The  chief  part  of  the  village 
stands  on  an  island  in  the  Rhine. 

Neckar-oakdach,  a  village  of  the  west 
of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  near  Heil- 
bron.    Population  900. 

Neckar-gemund,  a  town  of  the  west 
of  Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  Neckar. 
This  place  was  stormed  by  count  Tilly  in 
16S2,  when  it  was  plundered,  and  many 
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of  its  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  Popu- 
lation 2100.  5  miles  £.  of  Heidelberg. 
,Neckar-8Teinach^  a  small  town  of  the 
west  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt^  on 
the  Neckar.  Population  1100.  9  miles  E. 
by  N.  of  Heidelberg. 

Neckar-sulm,  a  small  town  of  the  west 
of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  at  the  conflu- 
ence of  the  Neckar  and  the  Sulm.  Popu- 
lation 2050.     6  miles  N.  of  Heilbron. 

Neckar-Waihingen,  a  village  of  the 
west  of  Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the 
Neckar^  near  Ludwigsburg.  Population 
900. 

Necker's  Island,  one  of  the  smaller 
Virgin  islands,  near  tlie  north  coast  of  Vir- 
gin Gorda. 

Neckbr  Islands,  a  cluster  of  nine  small 
islands  in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  .west  coast  of  America,  about  3  miles 
from  Cape  Blanco.    Lat.  49.  50.  N. 

Necker  Isles,  nine  small  islands  or 
rocks  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  so  called 
by  M.  Perouse,  by  whom  they  were  disco- 
vered. The  principal  island  is  about  500 
toises  in  length,  and  60  in  elevation  at 
roost.  It  does  not  exhibit  a  single  tree ; 
but  there  is  a  great  deal  of  grass  near  the 
summit.  The  naked  rock  is  covered  with 
the  dung  of  birds,  and  has  a  white  appear- 
ance.    Long.  164.  32.  \V.   Lat.  23.  31.  N. 

Necton,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of 
Norfolk.  Population  719.  3^  miles  £. 
(rom  Swaffharo. 

Neda,  a  small  town  of  the  north-west  of 
Spain,  in  Galicia.  It  has  some  iron  and 
copper  works.  5  miles  £.  of  Ferrol. 
-  Neddeck,  a  mountainous  track  in  north- 
ern Africa,  between  Augila  and  Mourzuuk, 
70  miles  W.  of  Augila. 

Neddie,  Cape,  a  cape  of  America,  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Long.  70. 43.  W.  Lat. 
48.  8.  N. 

Nedebe,  the  nan»e  of  one  of  the  natron 
lakes,  on  the  western  frontier  of  £;2;ypt,  60 
miles  N.W.  of  Cairo. 

Nedelitz,  a  small  town  of  the  south- 
west of  Hungary,  near  the  Drave,  and  2 
miles  W.  of  Csakathurn. 

Nederbrakel,  a  small  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  East  Flanders,  containing 
S500  inhabitants.  8  miles  E.  S.  £.  of 
Oudenarde,  and  22  S.  of  Ghent. 

Nederkkhchtrn,  a  small  town  in  the 
interior  of  the  Netherlands,  in  Limburg, 
^ntaining  3600  inhabitants.  14  miles 
£.  S.  £.  <^  Ruremonde. 

Nederweert,  a  small  town  in  the 
interior  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Limburg.  Population  3600.  12 
miles  N.  W.  of  Ruremonde. 
.  Nedrioailow,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
European  Russia,  in  tlie  guvurnmcnt  of 
Charkow.      It  contains  2800  inhabitants. 


Tobacco  is  raised  in  considerable  quantidei 
in  the  environs.  114  miles  ff.  W.  of  Chir- 
kow.    Long.  34.20.  £.   Lat  50.  54.  N. 

Ned  ROM  A,  a  village  of  Algiers,  the 
ancient  Celame,  or  Safamium,  situated  in 
a  fine  country,  and  surrounded  with  magiu* 
ficent  ruins. 

Neds  J  ED,  an  extensive  division  of  AraUs, 
including  nearly  all  the  central  parts  of  thtt 
region,  and  having  on  the  west  Hedsjas  and 
Yemen,  on  the  south  Hadramaut,  on  the 
east  Lahsa  and  Ommon.  It  is  corepoied 
chiefly  of  vast  mountains  and  deserts,  and 
is  the  part  to  which  the  epithet  of  Deierta 
may  most  properly  be  applied.  Many  ptrti 
of  it,  however,  are  habitable,  and  covered 
with  numerous  hordes  of  that  pastoral  and 
nomadic  race  which  is  characteristic  of 
Arabia.  The  track  imraciliately  bordering 
on  Syria  is  flat  and  desert ;  but  to  the  soath 
rises  a  very  extensive  and  lofty  range  of 
mountains,  covered  with  extensive  for^ 
and  maintaining  a  numerous  population. 
To  the  south  of  them,  on  the  borders  of 
Hadramaut  and  Ommon,  the  country  again 
becomes  desert.  The  whole  of  this  tnck 
is  alm6st  a  Terra  Incognita,  the  existence 
of  which  has  been  cniefly  felt  by  the 
swarms  which  have  issued  from  it,  to  con- 
quer and  lay  waste  the  neighbouring  conn- 
tries.  Even  in  the  time  of  Mahomet, 
Ned&jed  gave  birth  to  the  anti-propbet 
Moseilama,  who  fixed  his  capital  at  Jemama, 
but  was  unable  to  cope  with  that  celebratrd 
competitor.  The'  Wahabis  in  modem  time 
have  been  more  fortunate.  Abd-el-VV^ahab, 
from  whom  it  derives  its  name,  was  leu 
the  real  founder  of  the  sect  than  his  son 
Scheik  Mahommed.  The  doctrine,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  may  properly  be  consider- 
ed as  a  reform  of  the  Mahometan  religion. 
It  establishes  the  unity  of  Gwl,  the  aumen- 
ticity  of  the  Koran,  and  the  reverence  doe 
to  Mahomet  as  a  sage  and  teacher ;  bat  it 
forbids  paying  worship  to  him,  rejects  all 
the  traditions  which  have  been  added,  tnd 
does  not  admit  the  autliority  of  any  of  hit 
successors.  Tlie  dogma,  however,  on  wbi^ 
the  votaries  of  this  laith  have  most  exten- 
sively acted,  is  that  which  directs  them  to 
exterminate  all  who  dissent  from  the  opt* 
nions  which  its  author  inculcates.  Scbeik 
Mahommed  formed  an  alliance  with  Ebn 
Saoud,  a  brave  and  enterprising  chief,  wbo 
undertook  to  lead  the  armies  of  tlie  con- 
federacy, while  the  other  was  declared  sn- 
prcme  pontiff*.  Under  the  command  of 
Saoud,  and  of' his  successor  Abdelazis,  the 
dominion  cf  tlie  Wahabi  was  widely  ex- 
tended. They  have  occupied  the  holy 
cities  of  M^cca  and  Medina,  hare  m«di 
incursions  into  Syria  and  Palestine 
and  threatened  Egypt.  The  vigorooi. 
sovereign,  however,  who  now  roles  in  tbe* 
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latter  eoantry,  baa  aeriously  checked  their 
progrecs  on  that  aide.  Thev  have  fixed 
their  capital  at  DerreiA  or  Derate.  Nedjaed, 
aa  to  internal  govemment^  ia  generally 
divided  among  a  number  of  little  cbiefUinay 
one  of  whom  preaidea  over  almoat  every 
district  and  village.  Ita  principal  produce 
if  frmty  particular!?  datea*  Ita  towna 
earry  on  a  conaiderable  trade  by  caravanaj 
with  the  countries  on  the  sea  coast. 

Neosjera,  a  village  of  Yemen^  in 
Anbia^  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Sana. 

NaoajsAANy  a  little  principality  of 
Yemen>  in  Arabia,  situated  three  daya 
journey  to  the  east-north-eaat  of  Saade.  It 
is  well   watered,   abounds   in    corn   and 

Carage^  and  particularly  in  dates.  It 
a  capital  of  the  aame  name,  which  is 
often  mentioned  in  Arabian  history. 

Nan  Thomas's  Shoals,  rocks  in  the 
Spaniah  Main,  on  the  Mosquito  shore. 
Long.  82.  14.  W.   Lat.  14.  4.  N. 

NsEDE,  a  very  huge  village  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  ue  province  of  Gelder- 
Isod,  with  a  population  of  2000.  20  milea 
£.  of  Zutpben. 

Nbedham,  a  townahip  of  tlie  United 
fttatea,  in  Norfolk  county,  Maaaachusetta, 
on  the  river  Charles.    Population  1097. 

KisDHAM  Maekbt,  a  naarket  town  <^ 
Bngland,  in  the  parish  of  Barking,  Suffolk. 
It  is  situated  on  the  river  Orwell,  is 
tolerahly  well  built,  has  a  market  on 
Wednesday,  and  a  fair  on  the  8tli  Novem- 
ber. The  petty  sessions  are  held  here.  Po- 
etion  1301.  7  miles  N.  N.  W.  from 
.    rich,  and  74  N.  £.  fVora  London. 

Nbesbam's  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  Barbadoes,  to  the  south  of  Carlisle 
bav. 

Needlss,  a  duater  of  pointed  rocks,  so 
oiled,  on  the  coast  of  England,  about  18 
niles  distant  from  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  Several  of  theae  rocks  lie  at  a  con- 
siderable diatance  from  the  land,  aa  well  aa 
Aom  each  other.  In  a  heavy  storm  about 
^  years  ago,  one  of  them,  which  stood  120 
ftet  above  the  level  of  the  water,  fell  with 
a  tremendoua  crash,  to  the  great  alarm  of 
uoie  within  hearing. 

Nebheehow.    See  Oneehow, 

Neelab,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
^Lahore,  on  the  eaatern  side  of  the  Indus, 
hot  belonging  to  the  Afghans.  Long.  70. 
^  £.  Lat.  32.  50.  N. 

NECLAcnNBA,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Lahore,  on  the  eaatern  side  of 
the  Indus,  but  belonging  to  the  Afghans. 
LoDff.  71.  49.  E.  Lat.  32.  38.  N. 

NESLooDNn,  a  fortress  and  district  of 
we  south  of  India,  province  of  Beja- 
pore,  situated  between  two  branches  of  the 
Hdlmirba  river,  uken  from  the  Mahrattaa 
Py  Tippoo  Saltan,  in  the  year  1785,  b^  ca- 


l^itulation,  the  terms  of  which  the  tyrant 
immediatelv  broke,  and  kept  the  governor 
a  prisoner  during  his  life.  It  was  retakeii 
by  the  Mahrattaa  in  1791,  and  now  forms 
part  of  the  British  territories.  Lat.  not  as- 
certained. 

Neki.gukge,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oude.    The  vicinity  of  this  pi  ce 
Eroduces  much  indigo.     Long.  70.  53.  E. 
at.  26.  47.  N. 

Neelgur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Oriasa,  and  district  of  Cuttack.  It 
was  formerly  the  chief  town  of  a  consider- 
able territoi7  forming  part  of  the  country 
of  the  Moherbunge  rajah,  one  of  the  Bri- 
tish tributaries.  This  town  communicates 
its  name  to  the  range  of  hills  which  extend 
to  the  west  of  Midnapore.  Long.  87.  ^0. 
E.  Lat.  21.  30.  N. 

Neehbucu,  a  town  of  South  America, 
in  Paraguay,  situated  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Paraguay.  Population  1730.  Long. 
58.  11.  W.  Lat.26.  52.  S. 

Neembucu,  a  lake  of  Paraguay,  formed 
in  the  flat  plaina  of  the  Pkta,  by  the  col- 
lected waters  of  the  torrents  which  flow 
from  the  mountains  during  the  rainy  sea- 
son.    It  is  in  the  27th  degree  of  S.  Lat. 

Neen  Savage,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Salop,  13  miles  S.  by  W.  from  Bridgenorth. 
Population  464. 

Neermul,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro« 
vince  of  Dowletabad,  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattaa.    Long.  79.  5.  E.  Lat.  19.  5.  N. 

Neerwinden,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  South  Brabant.  Near  this  vil- 
lage marshal  Luxemburg  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  king  William  III.  of  England,  in 
1693;  and  a  century  after,  on  18tn  March 
1793,  general  Dumourier  was  defeated 
here  by  the  Austrians,  under  the  prince  of 
Saxe-Cobourg.  Population  300.  16  miles 
E.  of  Lou  vain. 

Nbfta,  a  small  town  of  Africa,  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis, 
where  it  borders  on  the  desert.  It  vras 
called  anciently  Ncgeta.  60  miles  S.  of 
Gafsa. 

Neoada,  or  Anegada,  one  of  the  Ca- 
ribbee  islanda,  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is 
low  and  desert,  encompassed  with  shoals 
and  sand-banks.  It  is  called  Negoda  fVom 
ita  being  mostly  overflown  by  high  tides. 
It  is  50  miles  north-west  of  Anguila,  and 
abounds  with  crabs.  Long.  63.  5.  W.  Lat. 
18.  6.  N. 

Nega^atam,  a  considerable  w^port 
town  of  the  south  of  India,  district  of  Tan- 
jore,  and  formerly  the  capital  of  the  Dutch 
possessions  on  tne  coast  of  Coromandel. 
It  is  well  fortified,  and  has  a  regular  cita- 
del, of  a  pentagon  form,  with  wet  ditches. 
The  town  lies  to  the  north  side  of  the  cita- 
del, near  which  is  the  pouth  of  a  small 
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river,  papable  of  ivceiving  reesels  wbich 
draw  little  wat^r ;  but  at  tne  moutb  of  the 
river  there  is  a  bar,  over  which  the  surf 
breaks  with  great  violence  in  bad  weather, 
and  renders  it  very  dangerous.  To  the 
porthward  of  the  town  stands  a  large  pagoda^ 
or  Hindoo  temple^  on  which  is  erected  a 
flag-stafi^  which  in  clear  weather  may  be 
seen  at  six  or  seven  leagues  distanc*ej  and 
which  is  extremely  useful  to  ships,  the  land 
lying  remarkably  low,  and  scarcely  visible 
till  you  approach  within  three  leagues  of  it. 
To  the  south-east  of  the  town,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  there  is  a  shoal  above 
five  miles  in  length,  having  from  three  to 
fix  fathoms  water  on  it.  The  anchoring 
place  is  opposite  the  town,  about  three 
miles  from  shore,  where  there  is  very  little 
current  Negapatam  was  originally  a  small 
village,  but  was  fortified  and  improved  by 
the  Portuguese.  It  was  taken  n-om  them 
by  the  Dutch  in  1660,  who  strengthened 
its  fortifications,  erected  public  ofiices,  and 
festablished  a  mint.  By  degreed  its  trade 
^creased,  and  the  town  yras  resorted  to  by 
merchants  from  difilbrent  parts  of  the  world, 
having  epjoyed  a  long  tranquillity,  it  be- 
fcame  a  flounshhig  citv,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Dutch  settlements  in  Hindostan ;  but 
in  the  end  of  the  year  1781,  it  was  captur^ 
ed  by  the  British;  and  at  the  ratification 
pf  the  peace,  in  1783,  was  formally  ceded 
to  them,  since  which  period  the  fortificai- 
tions  have  been  n^lected,  and  the  trade 
transferred  to  other  pla'ces ;  but  ships  fi-er 
fluently  stop  there  for  provisions  and  water. 
Long.  79.  55.  E.  Lat.  10.  43.  N. 

Negara,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Borneo, 
land  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Banjar  Mas- 
pirn,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  a  large 
river  which  runs  into  the  sea.  100  miles 
from  the  sea,  and  60  N.  from  the  town  of 
Banjar  Massim. 

Negelstadt,  a  small  town  of  Prussiai^ 
Saxony,  in  Thuringia,  10  miles  S.  E.  of 
Muhlhausen.    Population  800. 

Neoombo,  a  populous  lown  on  the  west 
poftst  of  the  island  of  Ceylon.  It  is  very 
advantageously  situated  for  carrying  on  the 
inland  trade,  particularly  with  Columbo, 
by  a  branch  of  the  MuUivaddy  river.  It 
has  a  small  fort,  and  three  ranges  of  build- 
ings for  cinnqmon  store-houses  and  bar- 
racks. Mai>y  of  the  Dutch  reduced  fa- 
milies reside  in  the  town  ;  the  other  iur 
habitants  are  a  mixture  of  persons^  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  east.  Many  of'  the  wo- 
men, thcjugh  very  dark,  are  said  to  be 
handsome.  The  vicinity  produces  a  great 
quantity  of  cinnamon  and  rice ;  and  the 
gardens  are  well  stocked  with  roots  and 
V^etebles.  It  was  token  without  opposi- 
Jion  by  the  British  in  1796.  Long.  79.  iQ. 
E.  Lat.  7. 19.  N.  • 


NkORACK  4  RiTEB,  ft  HVer  of  L0Qi!Bllll, 

which   iblls  into  the  Arkansaw  6om  ib 
north-west    It  is  100  Yards  wide. 

Negbais  Isle,  a  small  island,  with  an a« 
cellent  harbour,  situated  at  the  westem 
mouth  of  the  Irrawuddy  river,  in  the  king- 
dom of  A  va,  or  Birman  empire.  Tbevesu 
ern  point  of  the  island  is  ealled  Cape  Ne« 
grais,  and  is  known  by  a  temple  of  Bcodli, 
which  is  erected  on  it.  This  isUnd  ira 
occupied  by  the  British  so  early  as  the  fear 
1697,  and  great  advantages  were  expected 
to  be  derived  from  it  }t  was  supoosei)  thit 
it  would  entirely  command  the  whole  of  the 
Pegue  trade,  ana  would  form  a  seeare  bar* 
hour  for  the  British  ships  during  the  mm^ 
Boons ;  but  the  former  reasoning  pronfiv^ 
fallacious,  the  settlement  was  wiibdrtim. 
In  the  year  1757,  Aloropra,  the  Birinsa 
emperor,  ceded  the  island,  with  levenl 
immunities,  to  the  English.  The  pUce 
was  In  consequence  taken  formal  possnsioa 
of  in  August  of  that  year,  and  a  &cusy 
erected;  but  in  the  year  1759,  some  dii* 
putes  having  taken  plaoe  between  the  Bir- 
man  governor  of  Bassein,  or  PerEaiiiii  ind 
the  English  resident,  the  place  was  Fod^ 
denly  attacked  in  the  month  of  October, 
and  aU  the  British  who  could  not  ei&eC 
their  escape,  were  put  to  death.  Sineetbtt 
period  the  Birmans  have  been  e%cessift\f 
Jealous  of  Europeans  even  TtsitiAg  tbe 
island,  and  will  not  permit  any  ships  to 
pass  up  the  Bassein  branch  of  the  river. 
Cape  Negrais,  or  the  south- wept  point  of  the 
island,  is  in  Long.  94. 14.  £.  Lat  16. 1.  \ 

Negrar,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Itily, 
ip  the  delegation  of  Verona,  on  a  hill  tmt 
the  Adige,  with  1700  inhabitants.  6  vaie$ 
N.  of  Verona. 

NEGRATAo,CAPE,a  capeoH  the  west  coBst 
of  Virginia.  Long.  8. 20.W.  Lat  40. 40.  N. 

Negrewont,  a  town  in  the  south  cf 
France,  department  of  the  Tarn,  coDtairH 
ing,  with  its  parish  and  some  adjoiomg 
hamlets,  3100  inhabitants. 

Negrepei.isse,  a  town  in  the  Booth  cf 
France,  on  the  river  A veyron.  It  has  a  po- 
pulation of  3300,  and  considerable  manu- 
factures of  cotton  stufis  and  linen.  8  miks 
N.  E.  of  Montauban. 

Neghet,  a  village  in  the  south-west  cf 
France,  department  of  the  Charentc.  IV 
pulation  1060. 

Nepheville,  a  village  in  the  north-west 
of  France,  in  Normandy,  with  1360  inha- 
bitants.   2  miles  W,  of  Valogncs. 

NEGRir,  the -west  head  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica,  consisting  of  two  remirkahle 
points,  with  the  names  of  North  an^Sond^t 
three  leagues  apart,  and  forming,  in  the  in- 
termediate space,  a  semidreular  bay  aiM 
Ling  bay.  Long.  78. 17.  W.  Lat  18.  «7.  N. 

NEOAit  HARBopRj^NoxTBiabayoo  tht 
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wtti  toM  of  Jamaica.    Long.  78.  tn.  W. 
Latl6.SS.N. 

NioRiL  PoixT,  NoETH^  E  cape  on  the 
nest  aide  of  Orange  bay,  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  LoAg.  78.  SI.  W.  LatlS. 
8S.  N. 

NxGEif.  Point,  South,  a  cape  on  the 
ivest  coast  of  Jamaica.  Long.  78. 83.  W 
Latl8.17.N. 

NEARf  LLos,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  i« 
the  Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Peru. 
Lat.  4.  40.  S. — ^There  are  also  some  rocky 
iiles  of  ihe  same  name  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Negro,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  Minorca.   Long.  4. 18.  S.  Lat  89. 53.  N. 

Negro,  Ca^b,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
ef  Corsica.    Long.  8. 39.  E.  Lat.  41. 45.  N. 

Negro,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.    Lat.  54.  5.  S. 

Negrq,  Rio,  a  large  and  navigable  river 
of  South  America,  which  has  its  rise  in  the 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Andes,  in  New  Gra- 
nada ;  and  after  a  long  course,  during  which 
it  collects  the  tribute  of  numerous  inferior 
streams,  it  fikWs  into  the  Amasons,  in  Lat. 
S.  16.  S.  The  important  fact  of  the  oom- 
munieation  of  thia  river 'with  the  Cassi-* 
quiari,  a  tributary  of  the  Orinoco,  after 
being  long  doubted,  and  confidently  con- 
tradicted, by  some  of  the  Portuguese  mis- 
siunaries,  was  at  length  established  by  M. 
fiamboldt,  who,  ascending  the  Orinoco, 
made  his  way  into  the  Cassiquiari,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Rio  Negro.  By  this  enter- 
prising journey  all  doubts  were  completely 
set  at  rest  as  to  the  communication  between  - 
tbe  great  rivers  the  Amazons  and  the  Ori* 
noeo. 

Negro,  Rio,  a  large  river  of  South  Ame- 
nea,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  eastern  de- 
dirity  of  the  Chilian  Andes,  and  running 
across  the  eoncitient  in  a  south-eastern  di- 
rection, falls  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in 
Lit  41.  S.'^Sd,  A  large  river  of  the  pro- 
rinee  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  south- 
ir«t  and  joins  the  Uruguay.— 3d,  A  river 
of  New  Granada,  in  the  province  of  Tunja, 
which  enters  the  Magdalena. — ^There  is 
also  another  of  the  same  name  which  enters 
the  Le^ja. — 4th,  A  river  of  New  Grana- 
da, in  the  province  of  Ubaque,  which  rises 
near  Santa  Fe,  and  enters  the  Meta,  after  a 
wane  of  75  miles. — 5th,  A  river  of  Terra 
Pima,  in  Veragua,  which  enters  the  Paci- 
fic ocean. — 6th,  A  river  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  the  prorince  of  Tucuman,  which  runs 
east  ana  enters  the  Vefm^o. — 7th,  A  river 
of  the  prorince  of  Maracaibo,  which  enters 
Ae  lake  of  that  name. — 6A,  A  river  of 
Pen,  in  the  province  of  Chachapoyas, 
^ch  enters  the  Mayobamba. — 9to,  A 
null  riyer  of  Paraguay,  which  enters  the 
PanouL-^Tfaere  are  several  other  inconsiyi 


derable  riven  of  thia  name  in  SouCb  Aiae* 
rica,  and  also  several  setdementa. 

NEOROLAKD,'or  NioRiTiA,  an  appe!hi» 
tlon  by  which  early  European  geographera 
designated  almost  the  whole  of  the  interior 
and  southern  parts  of  Africa,  inhabited  by 
the  race  called  n^roes.  As  a  more  acca« 
rate  and  detailed  knowledge,  however,  has 
been  obtained,  this  vague  term  has  fidleii 
into  disuse.    See  Africa, 

Neoropontb,  or  Eoribos,  the  andent 
Enhcea,  a  long  tmA  narrow  ialand  of  Greece, 
extending  along  the  east  coast  of  Livadis* 
fhmi  which  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow 
channel,  called  the  strait  of  Euripus,  re«  • 
markable  (see  Eurimui)  for  the  irre{;vdari« 
ties  of  its  tides.  Tne  island,  whidi  la  con* 
nected  with  the  continent  by  a  bridge,  is 
one  of  the  laigest  in  Greece,  contaimng  i 
population  of  60,000,  of  whom  more  thaii 
three-fourths  are  Greeks.  Its  surfiuse  is  oo* 
▼ered  with  mountains,  which  aro  hiriiest 
towards  the  centre  of  the  ^nd.  They 
are  in  general  barren^  and  the  tops  coverea 
with  snow  during  a  part  of  the  year ;  but 
tfaevallies  and  plains  are  highly  productive. 
Com,  wine,  fruit,  and  oil,  are  all  cultivated 
here.  The  pasturages  of  Euboea  have  been 
in  repute  since  the  time  of  the  andents. 
Of  mineral  productions,  the  dhief  are 
marble  and  copper.  The  iaAaiid  bm  several 
eommodious  harbours.  Long.  S3.  10.  pf 
84.  44.  E.  Lat.  38.  to  39.  10.  N. 

Ne««oponte, -the  andent  Chalcis,  the 
capital  of  the  foregoing  island,  and  a  place 
of  considerable  size,  is  situated  on  the  west 
eoast,  and  connected  .with  the  continent  by 
a  bridge,  the  strait  at  this  place  bdng  only 
SOO  feet  wide.  Hence  the  name  Euripo- 
ponte,  pronounced  Evriponte,  and  corrupt- 
ed into  Negroponte.  In  the  middle  of  the 
bridge  is  a  draw-bridge,  whicjli  can  be  open-t 
ed  for  the  passage  of  vesaels.  The  town  is 
fortified,  and  has  on  the  south  aide  a  nort^ 
corresponding  to  the  andent  Aulis,  ana  ciii 
pable  of  containing  several  hundr^  vesads 
in  perfect  safety.  A  flotilla  of  Turkiali 
gallies  is  generaUy  stationed  here.  On  ths 
north  side  of  the  town  the  port  is  Bot  so  se» 
cure.  The  suburbs  of  Negroponte  aro  se» 
parated  fh)m  the  town  by  a  deep  ditdi> 
and  aro  inhabited  by  Greeks.  The  popa» 
ktion  of  the  town  proper  is  pardy  Turkiah. 
The  inhabitants  amount  in  all  to  abooi 
16,000.     The  Capudiui  Pacha,  to  whose 

government  the  whole  ialand  bdongs,  haf 
ero  a  palace  in  which  he  commonly  resideat. 
The  town  was  taken  by  the  Turks  by  as«* 
sault,  in  14S2,  and  besieged,  though  with* 
out  success,  by  the  Venetians,  in  1688.  S8 
miles  N.  of  Athens.  Long.  23. 83.  £.  LsL 
38.  31.  N. 

Negsos,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  ii^ 
.the  SasterA  aeas^  sitoateddne  louth  of  l^ 
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coaifl.  It  it  about  145  mOei  long  by  85  in 
ayerage  breadth.  It  is  fruitful  ia  rice^  in 
which  the  inhabitants  pay  tribute.  This 
island  was  so  named  by  the  Spaniards^ 
from  the  Papuan  or  oriental  negroes  by 
vbich  it  vas  almost  entirely  inhabited, 
vben  it  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards. 
7he  mountains  are  still  inhabited  by  this 
natp  who  live  in  a  state  of  savage  inde- 
pendence, and  fight  fiercely  with  each  other, 
if  one  party  attempts  to  invade  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other.  Long.  122.  30.  £.  Lat. 
)0.  10.  N. 

Neguada,  called  also  Negade  and 
NfiKKADB,  a  considerable  town  of  Upper 
Sgypty  inhabited  chiefly  by  Copts,  who 
have  there  a  church  and  a  bishop.  It  con- 
lains  a  manufacture  of  blue  cotton  cloth, 
i  miles  S.  W.  of  Kous. 

Nehaveno),  or  Nbhanud,  a  town  of 
Irak,  in  Persia,  celebrated  for  a  battle  fought 
between  the  SSuracens  and  Persians,  in  the 

eiar  638,  when  the  former  being  complete- 
victorious,  bverthrew  tlie  Sassanian  dy- 
nasty^ and  established  themselves  on  the 
tliron^  of  Persia.  60  miles  S.  of  Hama- 
dau. 

,  Neheiu,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westpha- 
lia, 10  miles  N.  N.  \V,  of  Arensberg.  Popu- 
lation 1050. 

Neheim,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westpha- 
lia, in  the  government  of  Minden,  1 4  miles 
N.  £.  of  Paderborn.    Population  800. 

Nehooatooan'nah,  a  j-iver  of  tlie  Uni- 
ted States^  which  runs  into  the  Mississippi, 
Long.  93. 5.  W.  Lat.  44. 21.  N. 

Neuou,  a  very  large  village  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  in  I^ormandy,  to  the  south- 
Kett  of  Valognes,  containing  2000  inha- 
bitants. 

Nehru  NO,  the  Cubische,  a  very  long 
atrip  of  land,  extending  between  the  Baltic 
and  the  great  inland  water  called  the  Cur 
rische  Haff,  about  70  miles  in'  length,  but 
only  from  one  to  two  in  width.  Its  north- 
ern extremity  is  at  Memel,  where  the  Haff 
Joins  the  Baltic.  It  consists  almost  entire- 
ly of  sand  hills  and  downs,  so  that  the  in- 
habitants depend  chiefly  on  fishing  for  their 
subsistence.  Amber  is  occasiondly  found 
on  the  shores. 

.  Neheung,  the  Fkiscue,  the  name  of  a 
long  narrow  strip  of  land,  Iving  between  the 
Baltic  and  the  great  inland  water  called  the 
Friscbe  Hafl';  also  of  a  tartlicr  truck  ex- 
tending from  the  end  of  the  Haff  to  tho 
Vistula.  It  is  fully  50  miles  in  length,  but 
its  average  breadth  is  not  above  two,  ex- 
pept  towards  the  Vistula,  where  it  is  much 
wider.  The  sou|h  part  is  fertile ;  the  rest 
is  composed  of  naked  sand  hills,  which  have 
been  planted  with  pines,  but  with  little 
success.  The  gr^test  part  of  this  track  of 
cuuntry  belongs  to  th«city  of  Dantzic. 


NfiUEWALLA,  called  also  Patim»,  or  Hu 
Ctty,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Hindostan, 
ami  formerly  the  capital  of  Gujerat.  It 
possessed  two  fortresses,  one  built  of  stone, 
the  other  of  bricks ;  but  these,  with  other 
magnificent  buildings,  are  all  in  niim. 
There  is  not  even  a  tradition  of  the  period 
when  it  was  founded ;  but  it  was  long  the 
residence  of  a  dynasty  of  Rajpoot  princes. 
It  was  taken  and  plundered  in  the  year 
1025,  by  the  celebrated  Mahmood  o( 
Ghizue ;  and  after  the  establishment  of  the 
Afghan  dynasty  at  Delhi,  it  was  frequendy 
visited  by  their  generals.  In  the  1 4th  ceo* 
tury,  the  province  of  Gujerat  became  an  in- 
dependent kingdom,  the  founder  of  which 
was  a  convert  to  the  Mahometan  rtligion. 
In  the  year  1409,  one  of  his  succesun 
named  Ahmed  Shah  founded  the  city  of 
Ahmedabad,  and  transferred  .the  seat  of 
government  to  that  place.  The  country  in 
we  neighbourhood  was  celebrated  for  its 
breed  of  fine  bullocks,  some  of  which  wonld 
trot  as  &st  as  a  horse,  and  travel  80  or  100 
miles  in  the  day.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Mahratta  chief  called  the  Guicowar.  Long. 
72.  30.  E.  Lat.  24.  2o.  N.— N.  B.  There 
are  several  good  Persian  histories  of  Go* 
jerat ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
some  one  of  the  oriental  schclars  on  thtt 
side  of  India  has  not  given  the*  world  a 
translation  of  them,  or  written  a  history  of 
that  province,  as  the  histories  of  HindoatsB 
and  tne  Dekkan,  or  of  BengaL 

Neiba,  a  bav  on  the  south  coast  of  tbs 
island  of  St  Domingo,  between  that  of 
Ocoa  and  that  of  Petit  Trou.  Long.  70. 
56.  VV.  LaU18. 16.N. 

Neiba,  a  river  of  St  Donoingo,  which 
rises  in  the  central  mountains,  and  runniiu; 
west  many  leagues,  passt^s  to  the  south  mlE 
gn  abundant  stream,  through  the  beautifol 
valley  of  the  same  name,  and  enters  the  set 
in  the  bay  so  called. 

Neibsheim,  a  village  of  the  west  ofOer* 
many,  in  Baden,  1 4  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Cads* 
ruhe.    Population  900. 

Nridekau,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  Jaxt,  1 1  mibt 
N.  by  E.  of  Heilbron.    Population  1150. 

Neidbnbubo,  a  small  town  of  JSist 
Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Konigsberb 
on  the  Neide.  It  is  surrounded  with  wallib 
and  has  1800  inhabitants.  '90  miles  S.  w 
Konigsberg. .  Long.  SO.  25. 45.  £.  Lat.  5S. 
19.55.N. 

Neidlinoen,  a  small  town  of  the  south* 
west  of  Germany,  in  Wirtembexg,  near 
Kirchheim. 

NEirpEEo,  a  village  and  domain  in  the 
west  of  Germany,  in  Wirtembeig,  near 
Heilbronn,  remarkable  only  for  conferring 
a  title  on  the  oounU  of  Neippeig,  a  distia* 
guished  family  in  the  Austrian  service. 
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KttmA^  mie  of  the  Banda  islandfly  hnme- 
diately  north  of  Great  Banda,  and  separated 
firom  Gouong  Apy  on  the  wes^  by  a  nar- 
row atrait.  This  island  is  about  2^  miles 
in  lengthy  and  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  where  broadest.  It  is  defended  by 
two  forts^  Narson  and  Belgica,  the  former 
a  square^  the  latter  a  pentagon  commanding 
ity  and  which  is  entered  by  a  ladder  to  reach 
a  door  in  one  of  the  curtains.  At  the  south 
extremity  of  Neira  is  the  town,  consisting 
of  very  neat  houses,  but  of  only  one  story, 
on  account  of  the  earthquakes,  which  are 
frequent  The  south-west  extremity  is  in- 
habited by  Chinese  and  native  fishermen. 
Long.  ISO.  £.  Lat.  4.  SI.  S. 

ifziSA  po  0  a.     See  Nishapnor, 

NejssS)  a  principality  of  Silesia,  which 
haa  long  been  gOTerned  by  the  bishop  of 
Breslau.  Part  of  it  lies  in  Austrian  Silifsia, 
and  haa  now  lost  the  name  of  Neisse,  being 
incorpovated  into  the  circle  of  Troppau. 
The  Prufisian  part  is  included  in  the  go* 
Termnent  of  Oppeln.  Its  area  is  660  square 
milea;  its  population  73,000. 

K£i8ss,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in 
the  government  of  Ofipeln,  on  the  river 
NeiaK,  and  the  chief  place  of  the  above 
pcindpalitv.  It  is  one  of  the  chief  fort- 
reisea  of  tne  Prussian  states,  and  po38es8e8 
the  means  of  laying  its  environs  under 
water  in  case  of  a  siege.  Neisse  is  a  neat  and 
dean  town,  containing  a  splendid  mansion 
belonging  to  the  bishop,  a  collegiate  church, 
four  other  churches^  with  a  monastery 
and  convent  belonging  to  the  Catholics,  and 
a  Lutheran  diurch  aiid  schooL  The  king 
and  bishop  have  separate  officers  for  the 
collection  of  the  revenue,  and  separate 
courts  for  the  administration  of  juatioe. 
The  population  is  nearly  8000.  The  chief 
employments  are  brewnig,  the  weaving  of 
woollen,  linen,  ribbons,  and  stockings,  and 
a  bri&k  traffic  in  yarn.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  quarries  of  excellent  stone,  which 
is  exported.  Neisse  was  taken  by  the  Prus- 
aians  under  Frederick  II.  in  1741.  46 
miles  S.  by  £.  of.Breslau,  and  30  W.  of 
Oppeln. 

Nsi8S£,  a  river  of  the  east  of  Germany, 
which  rises  in  Bohemia,  in  the  drcle  of 
Bunzlau,  enters  Lusatia  above  Zittau, 
becomes  navigable  at  Guben,  and  afterwards 
&lli  into  the  Oder.  It  is  joined  in  its 
course  by  a  smaller  stream  called  the  Black 
Neisse. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a  rapid 
stream  in  Prussian  Silesia,  which  rises  on 
Moant  Schombeig,  in  the  Sudetic  chain, 
near  Glats,  and  faUs  into  the  Oder,  near 
9rieg. 

NsiTHoaPB,  a  village  of  Engknd,  in 
the  parish  of  Banbury,  Oxfordshire,  half 
a  mife  W.  N.  W.  fVom  Banbury.  Popuk- 
^on  LS3S. 


NsiTaa.    See  Neuira. 

NsjTSEBsoAK,  an  island  near  the  west 
coast  of  Greenknd.  Long.  41^.  10.  W. 
Lat  63. ««.  N. 

Neiva,  a  small  river  in  the  north  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Entre  Duero  a 
Miuho,  which  falls  into  the  sea,  near  the 
petty  town  of  Neiva. 

Neiva,  a  province  and  government  oi 
New  Granada,  consisting  mostly  of  a  track  of 
territory  entirdy  level,  and  extending  80 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  on  dther  side 
of  the  river  Magdalena.  It  is  of  a  very  hoi 
and  unhealthy  temperature. 

Neiva,  the  capital  of  the  above  proviooflL 
The  population  consists  of  SOOO  house- 
keepers. 130  miles  N.  £.  of  Popayan,  and 
107  S.  W.  of  SanU  Fe.  Long.  74. 16.  W« 
Lat.  3.  10.  N. 

Neiva,  a  river  of  the  above  province  and 
government,  which  rises  south  from  the 
capital,  and  soon  after  enters  the  Msgda- 
lena. 

Neive,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,    in    Pic<lmont,    province   of  Alba,  • 
situated  on  a.hill  near  the  Tindla*    Popula* 
tion  2400. 

Nee  KB,  a  village  of  Upper  Egypt,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile,  4  miles  S.of 
Mon&lout. 

Nbkouban,  Lakb,  a  lake  of  Caosday  94 
miles  N.  W.  of  Quebec  Long.  75.  W« 
Lat.  49.55.  N. 

Nbkbbse,  a  town  of  the  prindpslity  of 
Georgia,  in  the  province  of  Kai^ete,  65 
miles  N.  E.  of  Teflis. 

Nbllenburo,  formerly  the  name  of  a 
district  in  Suabia,  with  the  title  of  a  Isnd^ 
^viate,  belonging  to  Austria.  In  1806 
It  was  ceded  to  Wirtemb^g,  and  came 
afterwards  to  Baden  by  afi  exchange.  Its 
area  is  340  square  miles;  its  population 
nearly  30,000. 

Nellenburo,  a  smfdl  town  of  the  west 
of  Germany,  in  Wlrtembeig,  near  Esslia* 
gen.    Population  800. 

Nellisebam,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  province 
of  Canara.  With  that  part  of  Tippoo  Sultan's 
dominions,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  British  in  1799.  Long  75.  IS.  £.  Lat 
IS.  16.  N. 

Nelloob,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  the  Carnatic  It  is  situated 
near  the  south  bank  of  the  Pennar  river, 
and  waa  formerly  strongly  fortiiSed  with  a 
ditch  and  mud  ramparts,  and  in  the  yeai^ 
1757  sustdned  a  sie^  by  the  British  with 
success.  In  the  vicmity  u  ipainifactured  k 
great  quantity  of  sdt.  It  is  now  the  resi- 
dence of  the  judge,  collector,  &c.  of  the 
division  of  Nelloor  and  Ongole.  Long.  79* 
55.  E.   Lat.  14.  36.  N. 

Nblsok,    a    township   of  the   Upite^ 
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States,  in  Cheshire  county.  New  Harap- 
flhire.  Popobtion  l07f. — 9d,  A  township 
«f  Msddifton  county,  Nei^  York.  Popu- 
lation 1763. — It  is  also  the  name  of  two 
4»tbpr  inconsiderable  townships  in  the  states 
of  Ohio. 

NcLsoK,  a  county  of  the  United  States 
in  Viipnia.  Population  9684,  including 
4079  slaves.  ' 

Nblsok,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
In  Kentucky.  Population  14,078,  includ- 
jni^  3110  slaves.  Bairdstown  is  the  chief 
town. 

'  Nelson's  Ferut,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  South  Carolina,  50  miles 
N.  of  Charleston. 

Nelson's  Fort,  a  settlement  on  the 
west  shore  of  Hudson's  hay,  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  a  river  of  the  same  name, 
950  miles  south-east  of  Churchill  Fort, 
•nd  €00  north-west  of  Rupert's  Fort,  in 
the  possession  of  the  Hudson's  hay  com- 
pany. It»i8  in  Long.  92.  43.  W,  Lat.  67. 
12.  N. 

Nelson,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  America,  in  Bc4im's  CanaL  Long.  229. 
S7.  £.   Lat.  55.  15.  N. 

'Nelson's  River,  the  north-west  hranch 
cf  Hayes  river,  on  the  west  shore  of  Hud- 
son's hay,  separated  hy  Hayes  island  into 
two  channels ;  at  the  mouth  of  which  Uie 
fyn  of  l^s  name  is  situated. 

Nelway,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
4jf  Malwah,  belontring  to  the  Mahrattas. 
Long.  75.  S5.  £.    Lat.  23.  14.  N. 

Nemaar,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
duce of  Khandesh,  situated  between  the 
^Ist  and  22d  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
The  chief  towns  are  Kargaw  and  Cunduah. 
It  belongs  to  the  Mahrattas. 

NcMACoo,  a  village  of  Manding,  in 
Western  AfHca,  where  Mr  Park  met  with 
a  very  inhospitable  ^reception.  20  niiles  E. 
of  Kamalia. 

'  Nemaa,  onee  a  well  known  town  of 
Greece,  in  the  north-east  of  the  Mores, 
near  which  the  Nem»an  games  were  cele- 
brated. Its  antiouities  consist  of  the  re- 
mains of  a  temple  of  Jupiter,  and  some 
other  interesting  ruins.  Of  the  temple 
4here  are  still  standing  three  edumns,  which 
probably  obtained  to  this  place  its  present 
same  ef  Colonna.  It  is  now  a  miserable 
village,  consisting  of  a  few  cottages. 

N  EM  AH  AW,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  whidi 
Mis  into  the  Missouri  in  Lat.  89.  55.  .56. 
N.  It  is  80  yards  wide  at  the  point  cf 
junction. 

Nembr«,  a  small  town  of  Atistrian  Italy, 
in  the  Milanese  province  of  Bergamo,  with 
•9400  inhabitants,  and  a  brisk  traffic  in 
«ilk.  It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Serio^ 
jibout  four  miles  north-east  of  Bergama 
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Nemk&ait,  or  Nkvokow^  a 
of  the  north  of  Germany^  in  tlw  gnad 
duchy  of  Mecldenburg-StiditXy  6  wHa 
S.  W.  of  Stargard. 

Nemethi,  or  Neketi,  a  small  townef 
Transylvania,  in  the  palatinate  of  Hunyii  i 

Nemetht,  or  Nemtzc,  a  small  town  of! 
the  north-west  of  Hungary,  42  miles  E.  of 
Neutra. 

Nemeth-Keresztur,  or  Kreutz,  s 
smill  town  of  the  west  of  Hmngary,  4S 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Vienna. 

Nemrth-Ltpcze,  or  Gerican  Liptsth, 
a  small  town  of  the  north  of  Hnngarr,  21 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Neuphl.  Popalatk* 
2300.  Near  it  are  mines  of  inm  and  antK 
mony. 

Nbmt,  a  large  village  of  Italy,  in 
States  of  the  Church,  Campagna  di  T 
near  a  small  lake  to  which  it  gives 
14  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Rome. 

Nemours,  a  small  town  in  tb^  centm 
part  of  Prance,  department  of  the  Seia 
and  Mame,  situated  in  a  low  district,  li 
the  river  Loing  and  the  canal  of  Brii4 
It  is  tolerably  built,  and  has  a  castle,  vitb 
a  population  of  3800.  It  carries 
traffic  in  com,  wine,  and  cheese, 
leather ;  the  last  is  manufactured 
derable  quantities.  It  was  the  scene  of  4 
action  between  the  French  and  Austriafl 
on  16th  February  1814.  11  miles  S.  I 
Fontainbleau,  and  52  S.  E.  of  Puis. 

NEMOtJsiNS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  Kor^ 
America,  inhabiting  the  Missouri  Vernuffff 

Nen,  a  river  of  England,  in  Northanfi 
tonshire,  which  rises  in  the  western  part  d 
that  county,  and  is  navigable  at  Nortlunm 
ton.  Leaving  the  county  at  Peteihonran 
it  crosses  the  isle  of  Ely,  forming  part  4 
the  western  boundary  of  Norfolk,  and  tA 
terwards  falls  into  the  Linoolnsfiirff  Wasbok 
It  communicates  by  several  channels  viA 
the  river  Ouse.  ^ 

Nen,  a  river  of  Upper  Canada^whidi  mil 
into  Lake  Ontario. 

Nenagii,  a  considerable  town  of  Ire^ 
land,  in  the  county  of  Tipperarr,  agrrc* 
ably  situated  on  a  river  wluch  fiovrs  inta 
Lough  Derg.  It  was  formerly  defended 
by  a  fitmng  castle,  which  hcM  ont  agasiol 
general  Ginckle,  at  the  head  of  1500  men, 
24  hours.  19  miles  N.  E^  of  Lime- 
rick. 

Neness,  a  cape  on  the  soufhrcast  coast 
of  Shetland.  Long.  1. 20.  W.  Lat  59.58.  N. 

Nenndorp,  or  GROSs-NENHnour,  a 
«maU  village  of  the  north-west  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  part  of  the  prindpelity  of 
Schaumburg-Lipiie  that  belongs  to  Hesse- 
Cassd.  Here  are  mineral  waten  which 
have  lately  come  into  great  repute. 

Njsnne,  r  village  m  Irak,  in  Penis,  SO 
miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Nehaund. 
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MnroETouK,  an  island  on  the  Kmth- 
MSt  of  Greenland.    Long.  45.  W. 
Lat  59.  54.  N. 

Nbmiuwoen,  a  petty  totni  of  Germany, 
in  Bavarian  Franconia,  26  milea  S.£.  of 
An^ach.    Popalation  800. 

Nenthoen^  a  pariah  of  Scotland,  in 
Berwicbhire,  about  4  miles  long  and  d| 
broad.    Population  398. 

NfOOEAn,  or  NoGaAD-VAmMEOTE,  a 
flounty  in  the  north-west  of  Hungary,  be- 
tween the  counties  of  Hont  and  Heves.  It 
is  watered  bv  the  Ipoly,  and  its  south  ex- 
tremity toucties  ^  the  Danube,  at  the  point 
wliere  that  river  changes  its  direction  from 
cast  to  south.  lU  area  is  1647  square 
miles;  its  population  164,000.  The  north ' 
part,  containing  the  mountain  range  called 
KaroMi,  is  cold,  and  comparatively  unpro- 
ductive. The  south,  on  the  other  hand, 
k  level,  the  climate  mild,  and  the  soil  fer« 
tik.  It  abounds  in  corn,  hemp,  fruit  (par- 
tienlarly  melons),  and  wine;  catde  also 
aie  reared  in  great  numbers.  The  diets  of 
the  county  assemble  at  Balassa-Gyarmath.- 

Neola,  a  small  kingdom  of  Western 
Africa,  on  the  north  of  the  Gambia,  hav* 
iog  Tenda  on  the  west,  Dentila  on  the  east, 
.and  Bambouk  on  the  north. 
•  NsoLA  KoBA,  a  river  of  Africa,  which 
fiJk  into  the  Gambb,  Long.  19.  85.  W. 
Lat.  13.  40.  N, 

KsoMiNAs,  a  river  of  Peru,  which  runs 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  Lat.  4.  SO.  N. 

Neopsco  Grebe,  a  river  of  Virginia, 
which  runs  into  the  Potomack,  Long.  77. 
11  W.  Lat.  38.  40.  N. 

Neots,  St,  a  market  town  and  parish  of 
England,  county  of  Huntingdon..  The 
town  is  well  built,  and  has  a  handsome 
church,  with  a  beautiful  spire.  Here  is  a 
veil  endowed  charity  school  for  25  poor 
diildren.  It  has  a  weeklv  market  on 
Thursday,  and  five  annual  fairs.  9  miles 
8.S.  W.  of  Huntingilon,  and  56  N.  N.  W. 
of  London.    Population  1988. 

Neots,  St,  a  village  and  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cornwall,  which  takes  its  name 
from  St  Neotus,  brother  of  king  Alfred, 
who  died  here  in  899.  4^  miles  N.  W. 
from  Leskeard.    Population  1041. 

Keounbckzebk,  a  town  of  the  Birman 
empire,  situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Iitiwuddy  river,  «0  miles  N,  of  Rome. 

Keoonoah,  a  town  of  the  Birman  em- 

^re,  sftoated  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient 

dty  of  Pagham,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

Imwuddy  river.  Long.  94. 35.  £.  Lat.  21. 

10.  N. 

Nepaetos.    See  Lepanto. 

Nkpanose,  a  township  of  the  United 

States,  in  Lycoming  county,  Pennsylvania. 

NEPAUL,  a  long  but  narrow  kingdom 

di  Nprthern  Hindoetin,  bonntled  on  the 


north  by  the  great  range  of  Himmalayt 
mountains,  on  the  scuth  by  the  provinces 
of  Bahar,  Oude,  and  Delhi,  on  the  east  it 
is  limited  by  Bootan,  and  the  territory  of 
the  rajah  of  Si  Kim ;  and  previous  to  the 
late  war  with  the  British,  their  conquests 
extended  to  the  banks  of  the  Suttelege,  the 
eastern  river  of  the  Punjab.  The  kingdom 
was  then  divided  into  the  following  pro- 
vinces, vis.  Gorcah,  Kyratf,  Morung,  Mack* 
wany,  Mockwanpore,  Lamjung,  24  Rajahsv 
Kemaon,  and  Almora.  The  valley  of  Ne^ 
paul  proper,  fVom  whence  the  kingdom 
takes  its  name,  is  nearly  of  an  oval  figure ; 
its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  be*, 
ing  19  miles^  by  9  in  the  greatest  breadth. 
On  the  north  and  south  it  is  bounded  by 
lofty  mountains,  but  is  more  open  to  thio 
east  and  west.  This  small  track  is  very  po- 
pulous^ and,  besides  the  capital  Catamandoo, 
is  filled  with  villages.  This  valley,  al^- 
though  situated  between  the  27  th  and  29th 
degrees  of  N.  lat.  is  so  elevated,  that  it 
enjoys  an  European  climate,  and  the  moun- 
tains, covered  with  snow,  are  in  sight  the 
whole  year  round.  The  soil  is  productive, 
and  in  some  places  yields  two  crops  in  the 
year.  The  mountains  of  Nepaul  contain 
mines  of  copper  and  iron ;  and  although ' 
commerce  is  not  encouraged,  it  sends  to 
Bengal  ivory,  wax,  honey,  rezin,  timber> 
bastard  cinnamon,  cardamnms,  walnuts, 
&c. ;  and  takes  in  return,  muslins  and  silka 
of  Bengal,  carpets,  spices,  tobacco,  an4 
European  goods. 

The  government  is  despotic,  and  the 
rajah  is  considered  as  the  proprietor  of  the 
soil.  The  natives  are  in  general  a  hardy 
and  courageous  race ;  and  during  the  late 
war  gave  the  British  much  annoyance. 
This,  however,  partly  arose  from  the  seat 
of  war  being  in  a  mountainous  and  cold 
country,  to  which  the  British  sepoys  had 
not  been  accustomed.  The  prevailing  reli- 
gion is  the  Hindoo,  but  many  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of  Tar- 
tars, and  reckoned  impure.  The  tribe 
called  Newars  admit  of  poliandry,  or  rather 
the  women  are  at  liberty  to  divorce  their 
husbands,  and  take  others  as  often  as  they 
choose.  The  Brahmins  of  Nepaul  are  very 
numerous,  and  deeply  skilled  in  Sanscrit 
lore.  One  of  the  libraries  is  said  to  con- 
tain 15,000  volumes  in  that  language.  There 
are  five  vernacular  languages,  hut  the  Hin- 
dostany  is  pretty  generally  understood. 

The  ancient  history  of  this  country  is, 
like  that  of  all  others,  mnch  involvetl  in 
mystery.  They  say  that  the  valley  of  Ne- 
paul was  formeriv  a  lake,  which  was  drained 
off  by  one  of  their  divinities ;  and  they  have 
a  long  list  of  their  native  princes :  but  ii^ 
the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  Hur 
3iQg  Deo,  of  the  posterity  of  the  Hindoq 
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nrinon  of  Ouc!c»  entcrtcl  Nepaul  with  a 
Inge  amyy  and  completely  subdued  it. 
Tht  crown  oontinvf  d  in  liis  family  till  the 
]ear  1768,  when  Purihi  Narain,  rajah  of 
Goorca,  put  an  /end  to  the  dvnast^^  and 
united  Nepaul  to  Goorca.  rurthi  Na- 
lain  died  in  1771,  and  was  succeeded  by 
bU  son  Behadur  Sab,  who  much  extended 
hit  dominions,  and  died  in  1775.  He  was 
succeeded  by  hia  brother  Purtaub  Sing; 
and  the  latter  bv  his  son  Rajah  Run  Beha- 
ilnr.  During  tneae  reigns  no  less  than  46 
petty  chiefs  were  reduced  to  obedience,  and 
their  territories  annexed  to  Nepaul.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  the  Nepaulese,  in 
the  year  1790,  had  the  boldness  to  send  an 
army  into  Thibet,  and  to  plunder  Teeshoo 
Loomboo,  the  residence  of  the  Lama,  who 
k  esteemed  a  divinity  by  the  I'artars  and 
Chinese.  In  revenge  of  this  insult,  the 
emperor  of  China  sent,  in  the  year  1798, 
•n  army  consisting  of  70,000  men,  to  in- 
vade Nepaul,  which  having  tVequentJy  de- 
feated the  Nepaulese,  advanced  to  within 
S6  miles  of  Catamandoo,  compelled  the 
nyah  to  refund  the  plunder  of  the  Lama, 
end  to  become  tributary  to  the  emperor. 
Two  curious  circumstances  cccuiVed  during 
this  war ;  first,  that  the  Chinese  brought 
with  them  cannon  made  cf  pasteboaid, 
^hich  although  they  probably  burst  on  the 
fint  discharge,  certainly  frightened  the  Ne^ 
naulese;  and  secondly,  that  many  of  the 
Nepaul  sepoys  being*  dressed  in  red,  and 
having  European  muskets,  were  believed 
by  the  Chinese  to  be  British  troops;  in 
consequence  of  which,  the  general  sent  a 
n-monstrance  to  lord  Coruwallisy  then  go-, 
▼emor-general,  on  the  subject. 

In  October  1801,  a  commercial  treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  Nepaulese  and 
the  Bengal  governinent,  and  a  tribute  of 
dephanta,  which  had  been  long  paid  by  the 
^nmer  as  a  quit-rent  for  the  district  of 
Jtfuckinacinpore,  was  relinquished,  although 
the  elephants  were  of  little  value :  it  is 
pnch  to  be  doubted  whether  the  relin- 
iquishment  of  the  claim  was  good  policy  : 
(Subsequent  events  have  proved  that  the 
Nepaulese  did  not  require  any  adventitious 
fud  to  exalt  them  in  their  own  ideas. 

In  the  year  1808,  Bicrania  Sab,  a  boy  of 
nine  veara  old,  succeeded  to  the  throne; 
Imt  all  the  power  was  placed  in  the  hands 
fof  a  regent  named  Bheem  Sing  Tappa,  a 
person  of  ambitious  and  crafty  disposition. 

The  drcurostances  which  caused  the  late 
israr  between  the  Nepaulese  and  British, 
were  briefly  these :  at  the  foot  of  the  Nepaul 
hills,  and  along  the  whole  extent  of  their 
country  on  the  aide  of  the  British  territo^ 
ries,  and  those  of  the  nabob  of  Oude, 
there  is  a  narrow  alip  of  laud  from  SO  to 
30  miles  in  breadth^  called  the  Turrayna^ 


which  affbrds  excelle&t  pasture,  and  his  al- 
ways been  an  object  of  cupidity  of  the  Ks* 
paulese,  who  have  endeavoured  grsduallj  t» 
encroach  upon  the  tenitory  of  Iheir  ndgli- 
bours.  Some  time  previous  to  the  yev 
1813,  Ihey  forcibly  took  possession  si' 99 
villages  in  the  district  of  Bettiah,  tlie 
northern  part  of  Bahor,  and  continacd  to 
keep  possession  of  them,  notwitbstandiDgtbe 
remonstrances  of  the  British  govemntot. 
At  length  it  was  agreed  to  settle  thedni 
by  arbitration,  and  commissioners  ^^^^ 
pointed  on  both  sides  for  the  purpose.  Toe 
result  of  the  inquiry  proved,  that  the  Ne- 
paulese had  no  right  whatever  to  these  vil- 
iages;  notwithstanding  which,  they  Mt 
only  refused  to  give  them  up,  but  oideidi 
our  commissioner  to  retire  from  what  they 
called  their  boundary.  Under  these  .dr- 
cumstances,  some  British  troops  were  or- 
dered up,  and  retook  possession  of  the  lioih 
in  dispute.  The  Nepaulese  retired,  but  in 
a  few  months  returned,  and  put  a  number 
of  the  inhabitants  to  death.  To  paniik 
this  aggression,  and  to  put  a  speedy  (ff- 
mination  to  a  war  now  inevitable,  ihe 
governor-general  ordered  the  British  i^oofi 
to  Uke  the  field,  in  the  end  of  the  yeir 
18U;  but  as  the  enemy's  territory  w 
mountainous,  very  strong  by  nature,  sod 
a  country  in  which  no  supplies  could  be 
obtained,  the  army  was  formed  into  foar 
divisions,  for  the  purpose  of  making  foot 
simultaneous  attacks,  and  preventing  tbe 
enemy  from  consolidating  their  forces.  Tbe 
right  division  was  ordeml  to  advance  by 
the  direct  road  towards  the  capital  Cata- 
mandoo, the  right  centre  by  another  route 
further  to  the  west ;  the  left  division  «oi 
directed  to  enter  from  the  banks  of  the  Sat- 
telege ;  and  the  left  centre  was  instnidid 
to  advance  through  the  district  of  Boub, 
and  to  secure  the  eastern  bank  of  tbe 
Ganges.  To  these  was  subsequently  sdde^ 
a  fitth  division,  to  invade  the  province  of 
Kemaon.  The  two- right  divisions  fiHiod 
the  country  so  strong,  that  they  were  iwt 
able  to  penetrate.  1  ne  left  centre  entered 
the  mountains,  and  attacked  the  stroi^ 
fortress  of  Kalonga ;  but  were  severely  r^ 
puUed,  and  the  coramafiding  cfficer,  the 
brave  general  Gillespie,  killed.  I'be  if^ 
division,  under  colonel  Nichols,  cotend 
Kemaon  without  opposition;  but  skoidy 
after  engaged  and  defeated  one  of  the  Ne- 
paul armies,  advanced,  and  after  a  wgi^i 
some  days,  took  the  fortress  of  Alaioia; 
and  in  about  ten  daya  laborious  exettkM 
and  hard  fighting,  reduced  the  whole  pic- 
vince.  The  western  division,  under  die 
command  of  general  OchterlooT,  was  aha 
Buccessful,  and  captured  the  wnole  of  the 
enemy's  army  opposed  to  it.  Under  there 
drcumstanccsy  the  riijah  of  Nepaul  tent  do; 
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pbties  to  the  British  camp,  to  offer  hig  tub- 
misrioh,  and  to  solicit  peace  on  any  terms 
lord  Hastings  should  think  proper  to  grant 
&  treaty  was  accordingly  fbrmed,  by  which 
the  whole  of  the  Terryana  or  low  ground, 
with  the  exception  of  part  of  Morang,  was 
ceded  to  the   British  or  their  allies.    The 
province  of  Remaon  was  also  to  be  given 
up  to  the  British,  and  the  countries  to  the 
westward  of  that  province  to  be  restored  to 
the  rajih  of  Serinagur,  and  other  dispos- 
sessed chieftains  ;  but  previous  to  the  treaty 
being  ratified,  the  rajah  died,  and  his  sue* 
cessor  being  a  hoy  of  only  three  years  old, 
the  regency  refused  to  comply  with  these 
terms.    The  war  was  therefore  renewed  in 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1816;  and  the 
army  under  general,  now  sir  David  Ochter- 
lony,  having  advanced  through  Muck  wan - 
pore,    defeatefl  the  enemy  in    a   pitched 
battle,  and  continuing  their  march  through' 
extreme  obstacles,  arrived  within  30  miles 
of  Cattamandoo.     The  regent,  now  terrified  ' 
by  the  near  approach  of  the  troops,  sent  de- 
poties  to  the  British  camp,  to  supplicate  for 
pwce.    It  was  in  the  power  of  the  British 
to  have  acquired  the  whole  of  the  country 
fbr  themselves ;  but  the  governor-general 
vas  satisfied  with  the  terms  of  the  former 
treaty,  except  taking  under  their  protection 
some  petty  chiefs,  who  had  assisted  them 
daring  the  war,  and  stipulating  that  a  British 
envoy  should  constantly  reside  at  the  court 
of  Cttttamandoo.    The  regent  was  happy  to 
ctwnply  with  these  terms ;  the  troops  were 
withdraivn  from  Nepaul,  the  ceded  territo- 
ries secured,  and  the  honourable  Edward 
Girdener  cstablishetl  as  resident  at  Catta- 
mandoo.   That  gentleman  has  since  formed 
a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Nepaulese  go- 
vernment, equally  advantageous  to  the  sub- 
j^  of  both  states  ;  and  as  the  possession 
of  Kemaon  extends  our  territories  to  the 
borders  of  Thibet,  it  is  expected  that  it 
will  open  a  vent  for  an  extensive  sale  of 
joollen    cloths  and    other    manufactures. 
By  the  successful  issue  of  the  war,  the  am- 
bitions projects  of  this  bold  nution  has  been 
carbed,  and  its  dominions  now  limited  on 
the  west,  by  the  river  Seijew  or  Gogra. 

Nepean  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the  coast 
of  Kangaroo  island,  so  called  by  captain 
rlindersi. 

^Rpkan  Islakd,  a  small  island  in  the 
^th  Pacific  ocean,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
»3e  disunt  from  Norfolk  island.  It  is  un- 
Wnabited,  but  serves  as  a  place  of  trans- 
^rtation  to  the  refractory  convicts  from 
Norfolk  island.  Here  they  are  employed 
«n  U)iling  salt,  being  only  occasionally  vi- 
•»^bv  boats.  Although  the  distance  is 
Jjwnall between  this  and  Norfolk  island, 
I  *"^,  communication  is  rendered  diflicult, 
:    ^®g  to  the  mountainous  sea  which  runs 


between  the  two  islands,  and  which,  dur- 
ing the  short  period  since  they  have  beeu 
occupied  by  British  settlers,  has  occasioned 
numerous  and  fatal  accidents. 

Nbpeak,  Point,  a  rocky  projection  on 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  the 
east  point  of  entrance  into  Port  Philip. 
Long.  U4.  SS.  E.  Lat.  38.  18.  S. 

Nbpean,  Potnt,  a  large  steep  blulT  on 
the  south  coast  of  Admiralty  island.  Long. 
296.  «.  E.  Lat.  "57.  10.  N. 

Nepkan  S3UND,  a  bay  on  the  west  cotsi 
of  North  America,  in  the  North  Pacific 
ocean.     Long.  1«7.  ao.  W.  Lat.  53.  8«.  N. 

Nrpiiix,  a  mountain  of  Ireland,  in  die 
county  of  Mayo,  10  miles  N.  of  Castlebtr. 

Nbpi,  a  small  but  fortified  town  of  Italf, 
in  the  States  of  the  Church,  delegation  of 
Viterbo.  It  is  remarkable  for  a  fine  modem 
aqueduct  and  some  Roman  ruins.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  united  to  that  of  Sutri.  Pe- 
pulatiou  1800.  23  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Rome. 

NEPisTwaiTT,  a  lake  of  Upper  Oanads, 
connected  ^vith  Lake  Huron,  from  which  it 
is  distant  95  leagues,  by  French  river.  It 
is  compute<l  to  be  19  leagues  in  length,  and 
about  15  miles  wide  in  its  widest  part.  It 
is  bounded  by  rocks,  and  forms  part  of  the 
route  through  which  the  traders  for  fur 
make  their  way  annually  Into  the  interior 
of  the  American  continent 

Nbpiss,  a  lake  of  Canada,  on  the  borden 
of  Maine.  Long.  70.  31.  \V.  Lat.  45.  40.  N. 

Nkpomuck,  a  small  town  of  Bohemia. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  hill  called  the 
Gruneberg,  and  several  iron  works.  This 
town  was  the  native  place  of  John  Nepo* 
muck,  the  tutelar  saint  of  Bohemia,  who 
lived  in  the  14th  century,  and  was  canon* 
ized  by  Benetlict  XIII.  Population  900. 
68  miles  S.  W.  of  Prague,  and  16  E.  N.  B. 
of  Klattad. 

Neponset,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Massachusetts,  which  flows  into  Boston 
harbour.  It  is  navigable  for  vesseb  of  150 
tons,  four  miles. 

Nb  PON  Set,  a  handsome  village  situated 
on  l)oth  sides  of  the  above  river,  in  Norfolk 
county,  Massachusetts.     Population  500. 

Neptune's  Isles,  a  cluster  of  lowjslands 
on  the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  at  the 
entrance  into  Spencer's  gulf. 

Nequonqoiqija,  a  river  of  New  Bmns-i 
wick,  whicfi  runs  into  the  St  John,  Long. 
66.  55.  W.  Lat.  46.  6.  N. 

Ner,  a  river  of  the  interior  of  Poland, 
which  joins  the  Wartha  at  Chelmno. 

Neha,  a  considerable  river  of  I|aly,  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  States,  which  rises  in  the 
Marca  d'Ancona,  and  falls  into  the  Tiber 
opposite  to  Otta.  Near  Temi  it  has  a  large 
water-fall. 

Nerac^  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
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t'rancf ,  in  the  department  of  tbe  Lot  and 
Garonne,  aituated  on  the  river  Baise.  It  ia 
divided  into  Great  and  Little  Nerac,  is  well 
built,  and  contains  5600  inhabitants.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  stufFs,  caps,  and 
leather ;  also  of  starch,  of  which  the  quan- 
tity made  annually  exceeds  400  tons.  70 
miles  S.  £.  of  Bourdeaux. 
.  Nbrbuodah,  a  celebrated  river  of  Hin- 
dostan,  which  has  its  source  in  the  district 
of  Omercuntuc,  in  the  province  of  Gund- 
waneh ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  two  other 
large  rivers,  one  running  to  the  east  f  the 
Soane),  and  the  other  to  the  south  (the 
Mahanuddy),  have  their  sources  in  the  same 
mountain.  The  Nerbuddah  is  estimated  at 
760  miles  in  length,  and  is  perhaps  one  of 
tbe  straightest  rivers  in  the  world.  Aflter 
passing  through  Gundwaneh,  it  continues 
us  course  in  a  westerly  direction  through 
the  provinces  of  Khandesh,  Malwah,  and 
Gujerat,  and  afler  passing  the  city  of  Broach, 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Cambay.  It  is  navigable 
by  boats  for  a  considerable  distance ;  and  its 
waters  are  said  to  have  a  peculiar  quality  in 
bleaching  cloths.  This  river  in  former 
times  was  the  boundary  between  Uindostan 
proper  and  the  Dekkan,  or  southern  penin- 
sula.   It  is  sometimes  called  the  Reva. 

Nearcuta,  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kostroma.  It  stands  on  the  river  Nerechta, 
which  falls  into  the  WoJga,  and  enables 
tbe  inhabitants  to  carry  on  some  trade  in 
yarn  and  linen.  26  miles  S.  W.  of  Kos- 
troma. 

Neresheim,  a  petty  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  AViriembcrg,  on  the  small 
river  Egge,  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Ul- 
richsberg.  {Population  1000.  6milesS.S.\V. 
of  Not;dlingen. 

Nerksi,  the  chief  town  of  the  island  of 
Brazza,  on  the  coast  -of  Austrian  ^almatia. 
When  the  islands  of  the  Adriatic  were  so 
infested  with  pirates,  that  almost  the  whole 
population  was  compelled  to  crowd  into  the 
town  for  refuge,  this  was  a  place  of  consi- 
derable size ;  but- since  the  country  became 
safe,  it  is  less  peopled,  though  it  is  still  the 
chief  place  of  business  in  the  island. 

N£RESTABLE,trtownof  France,  with  1300 
inhabitants.  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Roanne. 

Nereto,  a  town  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  Abruzzo  Ultra,  with  1600  inha^ 
bitants.     36  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Aquila. 

Nerike,  a  province  of  the  central  part  of 
Sweden,  surrounded  by  Wcstmannland, 
Warmeland,  East  and  West  Gothland,  and 
Sudermannland.  Its  area  is  computed  at 
1800  s(fuare  miles ;  its  population  a(  55,000. 
The  confines  of  this  province  are  in  general 
hilly ;  but  the  interior  and  northern  parts 
are  quite  flat,  consisting  of  alluvial  soil,  and 
often  of  loose  saad,  interspersed  with  enor<* 


moui  blocks  of  gneiss.  There  axe  facre  k« 
veral  mines,  chiefly  of  iron,  tbe  prindpd 
one  at  HesselkulU,  on  the  Black  river,  a 
Stream  which  flows  into  the  lake  of  Hiel* 
mar.  Copper  also  is  abundant.  This  pro- 
vince  is  fertile,  and  being  very  thinly  peopled^ 
it  exports  some  corn,  though  a  great  pvt 
of  the  surface  is  eovered  with  forests  of  pioe 
and  birch.  Nerike  now  forms  part  of  tbe 
government  of  Orebro. 

Nerina.     See  JVehring. 

Nebinjei<ettah,  a  towikof  the  sontk «f 
India,  district  of  Coimbetoor,  situated  oa 
the  western  bank  of  the  CaveTy  river.  It 
contains  a  large  Hindoo  temple.  Long.  77* 
50.  E.  Lat.ll.35.N. 

Neris,  a  town  in  the  eentral  psit  d 
France,  department  of  the  AUier.  Its 
populatioh  is  only  1900;  but  its  mineni 
springs  are  in  great  repute.  In  the  neigb*- 
bourhood  are  found  several  Roman  mist 
4  miles  S.  E.  of  Montlufon. 

Neritos,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Greece,  in 
the  small  island  of  Ithaca. 

NERNiA,a  small  river  of  the  north-weit 
of  Italy,  in  the  county  of  Nice,  whidi  filb 
into  the  sea  at  Vintimiglia. 

Neronde,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  situated  on  a  hilL  Population  llOd 
24  miles  W.  of  Lyons. 

Nerondes,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Cher,  contais- 
iiig,  with  its  parish,  a  population  of  1300* 
17  miles  E.  of  Bourges. 

Nersac,  a  town  in  the  west  of  FraDoe, 
department  of  the  Charente.  It  staodi 
on  the  Charente,  and  has  a  populati«n  d 
1200. 

Nertscha,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Rtusii, 
which  falls  into  the  Amour  near  Nerts* 
chink. 

Nei^tschikk,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russii, 
in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  situate  on 
the  Chinese  frontier.  It  was  built  in  1658, 
and  was  then  merely  a  palisadoed  fort;  hot 
in  1781  it  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  tovs> 
At  one  time  the  caravans  destined  for  the 
trade  with  China  passed  through  this  tows; 
but  since  they  have  gone  by  tbe  way  of 
Selinginsk,  the  importance  of  this  place  ti 
much  decayed.  The  few  merchants  who 
remain  carry  on  a  small  fur  trade,  partico- 
larly  in  sables.  It  contains  two  cburcb«s, 
and  about  2000  inhabitants,  including  the 
mili tary.  The  neighbouring  mountains  af- 
ford excellent  pasturage ;  but  the  district  ii 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  mines  of  Ic«l 
and  silver  which  are  worked  by  the  crown, 
who  employ  in  them  the  unfortunate  per- 
sons banished  into  this  remote  part  of  the 
empire.  These  mines  yield,  in  oomni« 
years,  40,000-  pouds  of  lead,  from  whidi 
2.>0  pouds  of  pure  silver  are  extractoL 
Of  these,  25,000  are  sent  to  the  mines  of 
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Koljnn,  10^000  to  the  dq^t  of  arttUery,    on  tbe  femall  river  Ignon,  and  containing^ 


and  tbe  rest  is  sold  to  private  individuals 
Long.  116.  44.  E.  Lat  51. 56.  N. 

Niavi,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  tbe  Genoese  territory,  on  the  sea-coast. 
It  is  well  built,  and  has  some  manufactures 
of  silk.    6  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Genoa. 

NfaviANO,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
ItaljyOn  the  Olona.  13  miles  N.W.  of  Milan. 

Nebtieux^  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire,  contain< 
ing  about  1300  inhabitants. 
Montbrison. 

NisA,  a  town  of  Kharasm,  or  Independ- 
ent Tartary,  near  the  frontier  pf  the  Per- 
sian province  of  Khorassati.  It  was  taken 
tnd  nearly  destroyed  by  Genghis  Khan,  in 
1281,  after  a  siege  of  15  days.  100  miles 
N.ofMesched. 


1700  inhabitants.    10  miles  S.  of  Feronne^ 
and  25  £.  of  Amiens. 

Ness,  a  river  of  Scotland,  which  issues 
from  the  eastern  extremity  of  Loch  Ness, 
and  running  in  an  easterly  direction  for  six 
miles,  fulls  into  the  Murray  frith  at  the  town 
of  Inverness,  of  which  its  estuary  forms  the 
harbour.  The  river  yields  salmon  in  abun- 
dance. 
Ness,  Loch,  a  beautiful  lake  of  Scotland, 
12  miles  N.  of  in  Inverness-sbire,  92  miles  long,  and  from  1 
to  2}  broad ;  its  depth  in  the  middle  is  from 
60  to  135  fathoms.  After  long  continued 
rains,  it  rises  sometimes  8  or  10  feet  perpendi- 
cular above  low  water- mark.  The  scenery  on 
its  banks  is  in  the  highest  degree  grand  and 
magnificent.  The  lake  abounds  with  trout. 
Loch  NeFs  was  agitated  in  an  extraonlinarr 


Nesbit,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  manner  during  the  great  earthquake  which 

of  the  Duke  of  York's  island,  in  the  Duke  took  place  at  Lisbon  in  1755,   the   water 

of  Clarence's  strait.  Long.  227,  26.  £.  Lat.  rising  rapidly,  and  flowing  up  the  lake  from 

56. 15.  N.  east  to  west  with  amazing  impetuosity,  and 

Neschik,  a  large  town  of  the  south  of  continuing  ebbing  and  flowing  for  alwut  an 

European  Russia,  in  the  government  of  hour.    The,  lake  receive|  streams,  of  which 

Cieniigov,    on     the    river    Ostcr.     It  is  the  most   remarkable  are   the  Oich  and 

Reckoned  the  best   built    town  in  Little  Fogccers;  and  it  discharges  its  waters  into> 

Rossis,  and  contains  15  neat  churches.  The  the  Murray  frith  by  the  river  Ness. 

I^palation  is  about    16,000,  of  whom   a  Ness,  Great,  a  parish  of  England,  in 

iramberare  merchants  and  petty  dealers,  of  Salop,  7^  miles  N.  W.  from  Shrewsbury. 

Greek   extraction.    These   useful  citizens  Population  5il. 

bave  long  enjoyed  certain  privileges ;  and  Nessa,  or  NESSEaLAxn,  a  small  island 

the  emperor  Alexander  having  confirmed  of  Germany,  in  the  large  maritime  inlet 

diein  on  his  accession  in  1802,  the  mer-  called  the  DoUart.  It  is  the  remaining  par€ 


diants  built  here  an  hospital,  in  token  of 
iOii^  gratitude.  This  town,  standing  on 
the  great  roads  between  the  north  and  south 
rfthc  empire,  is  a  kind  of  staple  for  the 


of  a  district  long  smce  overflowed  by  the 
sea.    Long.  6.  59.  £.  Lat.  53.  lo.  N. 

Nesse,  a  small  river  of  the  interior  of 
Germany,  in  Saxony,  which  falls  into  thd 


tnde  between  Dantzic  and  Leipsic  on  the  Werra,  5  miles  N.  W.  of  £isenach. 
one  side,  and  Moldavia,  Wallachia,  and  the        Nesselrod,  a  small  village  of  the  Pnis- 

Crimea  on  the  other.    It  is  thus  a  very  sian  province  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  in  the 

commercial  phice,  exhibiting  in  its  shops  duchy  of  Berg,  3  miles  S.  of  Solingen. 
tod  warehouses  a  much  greater  variety  of       Nesselwano,  a  market  town  in  the  west 

merchandise  than  most  towns  in  this  back-  of  Bdvaria,  on  the  Wurtach,  1 1  miles  Sw  £• 


ward  country.  Here  are  also  three  large 
snnual  cattle  fairs.  49  miles  S.  S.  £.  of 
Czemigov. 

Nescopeck,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  which 
r^Ds  into  the  Susquehannah,  Lat  41. 3.  N. 
There  is  a  township  of  the  same  name,  si- 
tuated at  the  confluence  of  the  two  rivers. 

NssHAMiNT,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
m  Bucks  county,  Pennsylvania,  which  runs 
wath-east  into  the  Delaware,  5  or  6  miles 
below  Bristol. 

Nesrannock,  a  township  of  the  United 
Stites,  in  Mercer  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  700. 

^  «E8iALONXA,ariveroftheUnitedStates, 
in  the  Missouri  Territory,  120  yards  wide, 
which  &lls  into  the  Ark^nsaw. 

Kesle,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 


of  Kerapten.    Population  1200. 

Nesting,  a  parish  of  the  island  of  Sliet* 
land.    Population  1866. 

Neston,  or  GuEAT  Nestok,  a  marl^el 
town  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Chester^ 
situated  on  the  north  bank,  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Dee.  It  is  in  a  pleasant 
situation, from  which  there  are  fine  prospects 
of  the  river,  and  of  the  opposite  coast  of 
Waled.  The  town  is  populous  and  well 
built,  and  the  air  is  remarkably  pure  and 
healthy.  The  church  is  a  large  and  hand-* 
some  building,  with  a  fine  organ  in  it,  late* 
ly  erected.  Within  a  mile  of  the  town  is 
Parkgate,  of  late  become  a  very  fashionable 
bathing  place,  and  from  whence  packets 
sail  regularly  to  Ireland.  Market  on  Fri- 
day. Population  1332.  11  miles  N.  W. 
of  Chester,  and  192  W.  by  N.  of  LoodoB. 


Fnnce,  department  of  the  Somme,  situated    Long.  3. 3.  W.  LaU  63. 17.  N. 
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NssTTED,  a  stnall  town  of  DetiinArk,  in 
the  islttid  of  Zealand.  It  has  some  traffic 
carried  on  diiefly  through  the  medium  of 
the  Tillage  of  Caraheksminde^  at  the  di»- 
tance  of  four  miles^  as  Nestved  haa  no  har- 
bour of  its  own.  PoDulation  1500.  44 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Copenhagen. 

Neszmely^  a  large  village  of  the  west 
of  Hungary,  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Da- 
nube, 12  mites  £.  of  Comom. 
•  ^ETCHBZ,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Louisiana,  which  runs  southerly^  west  of 
the  state  of  Louisiana,  and  flows  into  the 
Sabine  lake. 

Nbthan,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Lanark- 
ahire,  which  has  its  rise  in  the  higher 
grounds,  and  after  being  joined  by  the 
Logan  and  other  atreama,  falls  into  the 
Clvde. 

Nbthk,  Great  and  Little,  two  small 
rivers  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province 
of  Antwerp.  The  latter  flows  into  the  for- 
mer to  the  north-east  of  Lierre ;  after  which 
the  united  stream  becomes  navigable,  and 
heart  the  name  of  Ruppel,  till  it  falls  into 
tile  Scheldt. 

Nbtherbury,  a,  parish  of  England,  in 
Dorsetshire,  9  miles  S.S.W,  ttom  Bea- 
roinster.    Population  863. 

NETHERLANDS,  a  kingdom  in  the 
central  part  of  Europe,  constituted  so  lately 
as  1814,  and  consisting  of  17  provinces  (7 
Dutch  and  10  Belgic),  along  with  the  grand 
dudiy  of  Luxemburg.  It  extends  from 
49.  30.  to  53.  34.  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  S.  30.  to  6.  58.  of  east  longitude.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
German  ocean,  on  the  south  by  France, 
and  on  the  east  by  Hanover  and  the  Prus- 
aian  territories  of  the  Lower  Rhine.  Its 
superficial  extent  and  population  are  as 
follows:— 

Pojmlaiion  hy  ifte  Provinces, 


Hollana, 
East  Flanders, 
West  Flanders, 
Hainault,   . 
South  Brabant, 
Liege, 

Limburg,    y    . 
North  Brabant, 
Antwerp, 
Gelderland, 
Luxemburg,     . 
Friesland, 
Namur, 
Overyssel, 
Groningen, 
Zealana,     • 
Utrecht, 
Drenthe, 


750,000 
609,000 
521,000 
431,000 
366,000 
355,000 
293,000 
252,000 
250,000 
244,000 
226,000 
177,000 
157,000 
148,000 
136,000 
112,000 
108,000 
47,000 


Ittary.    The  addition  of  the  latter  win  ex^ 
hibit  the  following  result :— 

The  southern  provinces 

(Belgic),  .  11,300    S,000,OOC 

The  northern  provincea 

(Dutch),         .  11,000    2,000,0001 

Luxemburg,        •  2,100       226,O0# 


5,17d,000 
These  numbers  are  exclusive  of  the  mi- 


ToUl,  24,400     5,226,000 

Face  of  the  Cbim/ry.— The  Netherlanai 
cannot  boast  of  many  natural  beauties,  lU 
face  of  the  country  being  uncommonly  In 
veL  In  thtf  northern  provincea,  there  nrf 
neither  mountains  nor  hills  to  relieve  M 
eye  from  the  monotony  of  a  oontinned  flat 
and  from  the  top  of  a  tower  or  steeple,  th 
only  elevation  commanding  an  extanla 
view,  the  country  appears  like  a  va 
marshy  plain,  intersected  in  all  directiai 
by  an  infinity  of  canals  and  ditdies.  Sad 
a  prospect  is  not,  however,  altogether  m 
interesting :  it  exhibits  vast  roeadowi  < 
the  freshest  verdure,  and  covered  with  ci 
merous  herds  of  cattle ;  sheeu  of  wata 
sometimes  flowing  and  sometimes  statiof 
ary ;  while  at  intervals  clusters  of  tre^ 
and  in  the  environs  of  larae  towns,  ele^ 
country  houses,  situated  m  the  middfe  i 
gardens  and  parks,  and  decorated  with  1:1 
tues  and  busts,  varv  and  enliven  the 
The  number  of  barks  passing  and  n , 
on  the  canals,  and  the  close  succesaoo 
farms,  villages,  and  towns,  shewatouoe 
industry  and  wealth  of  the  country, 
is  the  aspect  of  the  northern  provinea 
the  southern  exhibit  a  greater  variety  i 
woods,  meadows,  and  corn  fields ;  undokl 
ing  plains  and  gentle  eminences,  ahenulw 
ly  present  themselves  to  the  view  of  tm 
traveller.  I 

The  Netherlands,  at  I^ast  themaritidA 
provinces,  have  been  the  scene  of  great  pbfh 
sical  revolutions.    Of  these,  the  mast  M 
markable  are  the  retreat  and  encroacfameiiil 
of  the  sea,  along  with  the  changes  in  tM 
course  of  the  ^ine.    From  the  oniibnti 
flatness  of  the  northern  provinces,  thLiti 
seems  little  doubt  of  their  baring  onoefonH  < 
ed  part  of  the  bed  of  the  sea;  hat  of  tUt 
there  is  neither  record  nor  tradition.    (^ 
the  contrary,  the  earliest  existing  scooootf 
represent  the  land  as  more  extensive  dun 
it  is  at  present    FVom  them  it  appeals  that 
the  river  Yssel  ran  into  an  inland  hke 
called  Flero,  from  which  a  river  parsued 
its  coarse  for  a  distance  of  50  miles  to  the 
sea ;  but  the  site  of  this  lake,  and  thec(>8iH> 
try  that  once  surrounded  it,  are  now,  lod 
have  for  many  centuries  been  ooverMl  by 
the  Zuyder  Zee ;  and  the  only  remains  of  tbe 
old  track  of  continent  are  the  islands  t^ 
Texel,  Vlieland,  Schelling,  and  Amelml 
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wtip8e  poddoTiy  and  tfat  thallowoew  of  the 
mrter  between  them,  leares  little  doubt  as 
to  thetr  having  once  formed  a  continued 
line  «f  coast.     It  was  in  the  tenth  century 
that  the  mouths  of  the  Scheldt  were  ex- 
panded into  broad  arms  of  the  sea,  forro- 
iw  the  islands  of  Beveland,   Walcfaeren, 
and  Schowen  ;  and  so  lately  as  the  fifteenth 
century,  a  great  salt-water  lake  was  sud- 
denly formed  to  tlie  south-east  of  Dort« 
oyerwbdming  79  yiUages,  and  no  less,  it  is 
rad,  than    100,000    inhabitanu.      These 
iaandations  took  place  in  consequence  of 
▼ioknt  storms,  and  of  the  lowness  of  the 
country,  many  parts  of  which  are  below  the 
level  of  the  sea  at  high  water.    To  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  dreadful  calamities^ 
the  Ihitch  began  to  secure  their  coasts  by 
dikes,  or  mounds  of  earth,  the  erection  of 
which  has  been  justly  considered  one  of  the 
grestest  efforts  of  human  industry.    These 
mounds  vary  in  height  and  thickness  ac- 
cording to  their  situation ;  they  present  a 
gndoal  slope  on  each  side,  and  the  breadth 
It  the  top  is  often  sufficient  to  allow  two 
carriages  to  go  abreast.    The  great  rivers 
are  bordered  with  similar  dikes,  and  pro* 
▼ided  at  convenient  distances  with  sluices, 
by  means  of  which  the  country  can  be  laid 
voder  water  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy. 
The  labour  and  expence  required  to  keep 
these  dikes  in  repair  are  very  heavy ;  but 
the  Dutch  have  also  attempted,  in  particu- 
hr  sitoations,    to  regain  portions  of  their 
eoantrv  from  the  sea,   and' have  actually 
nieceetied  in  reooverine  considerable  tracks. 
These,  when  surrounded  by  a  dike,  admit 
of  being  drained  and  converted  into  pasture 
kttid. 

Ritfen. — The  principal  rivers  of  the  Ne- 
therlands are  the  Rhine,  with  its  different 
branches,  the  Maese  and  the  Scheldt.  The 
Rhine,  before  entering  Uiia  level  country, 
Joses  njuch  of  the  characteristic  beauty  and 
"wantic  scenery  of  its  banks.  Soon  after 
crotting  thefrontier,  a  part  of'its  waters  forms 
the  Waal,  and  before  arriving  at  Arnheim, 
it  agun  divides  into  two  branches,  of  which 
«K,  assuming  the  name  of  Yssel,  takes  a 
Wherly  direction,  atnd  falls  into  the 
Zoyder  Zee.  The  main  branch  proceeds 
J»ro  Arnheim  to  Wyk,  where  it  once  more 
wnnstwo  streams;  the  larger,  called  the 
I<ck,  joins  the  Waal  above  Rotterdam, 
white  the  branch  still  bearing  the  name  of 
™ne,  now  reduced  to  a  comparatively 
naignificant  river,  proceeds  by  Utrecht  and 
^dcn  to  the  sea.  The  Maese  or  Meuse 
**«  in  France:  in  the  early  part  of  ito 
fowse  through  the  Netherlanas,  particular- 
^between  Namur  and  Maestridit,'it  ex- 
fflbits,  on  a  small  scale,  all  the  romande 
«ttutsesof  the  Rhine.  The  Scheldt,  after 
«toing  the  Netherlands,  passes  by  Tour- 
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nay,  Oudenaide»  Ghent^  Dendeiinond*  and 
Antwerp,  and  dividing  into  two  principal 
branches,  called  the  east^n  and  !ivestern 
Scheldt,  forms  at  its  mouth  the  islands  of 
Zealand.  Though  small  as  a  fresh  water 
river,  it  becomes,  like  the  Thames,  broad 
and  deep  after  the  impulse  of  the  tide. 
These  rivers,  and  the  multitude  of  canals 
with  which  .the  country  is  intersected,  are 
of  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  prosecution 
of  inland  trade,  aflfbrding  a  sate  and  easy 
navigation,  not  only  to  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, but  to  the  west  of  German V,  the  norm 
of  France,  and  even  to  Switzerland.  They 
hove  been,  in  fact,  the  chief  cause  of  the 
early  prosperity  of  the  Netherknds.  The 
lakes  of  this  country  are  comparatively  in- 
oonaiderable.  The  principal  is  that  of 
Haarlem,  situated  in  the  province  of  HoU 
land.    See  Haarlem. 

Harbours  and  CanaU, — ^The  extent  of 
coast  belonging  to  the  Netherlands  is  com- 
paratively large ;  its  navigation  is  somewhat 
dangerous,  on  account,  not  of  rocks,  but  of 
the  number  of  sand-banks.  The  best  porta 
are  those  of  Helvoeislnys,  Flusliing,  and 
Rotterdam.  The  Texel  is  a  roadstead. 
The  harbour  <x£  Amsterdam  is  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  secure  in  Europe,  but  the 
entrance  is  difficult,  on  account  of  a  sand* 
bank  called  the  Pampus,  over  which  ships 
of  large  bunlen  cannot  pass.  These  are  all 
natural  ports ;  but  Middlebvig,  and  many 
other  inland  towns,  have  h^urbours  excavate 
ed  by  the  labour  of  man,  cleared  hy^  water 
let  out  from  laige  reservoirs,  and  maiDtain^ 
ing  an  intercourse  with  the  sea  by  a  large 
canal.  It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the 
different  canals,  great  and  small^  with 
which  the  northern  provinces  aro  intersect- 
ed, for  they  are  as  numerous  as  the  public 
roads  of  other  countries.  The  common 
mode  of  travelling  is  not  along  a  Toad  in  a 
carriage,  but  along  a  canal  in  a  large  cover- 
ed boat ;  these  are  drawn  by  horses^  and  if 
not  expeditious,  present  a  more  cheap  and 
easy  method  of  proceeding  than  by  land. 

Climate  and  SoiL-^The  climate  of  thfi 
Netherlands  varies  considerably  in  difierent 
provinces ;  in  the  Dutch  or  maritime  pro- 
vinces it  is  humid,  and  variable  as  in  Eng- 
land ;  in  the  interior  it  is  less  variable,  but 
the  chief  distinction  is,  that  the  summers 
are  warmer,  and  the  winters  colder  than 
with  us,  the  rivers,  canals,  and  even  the 
harbours  being  often  irosen,  when  ours  ate 
open.  The  low  lying  navt  of  the  oeauitry  u 
subject  to  fogs,  whith  would  besoraeex* 
treroely  nosdious,  ^ere  it  w^  for  the  dry 
easterly  Win^  of  the  winter  monihs.  To 
the  moisture  arising  from  a  osarsby  situa- 
4ion,  is  attributed  the  extreme  cleanliness 
of  Dutch  houses,  the  lumiture  requiring 
froqoent  Tubbing  and  aoouring,  to  preserve 
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it  from  the  effects  of  the  humidity.  The 
least  healthy  distritfts  are  Zealand  and  North 
Holland,  /fhe  soil  of  the  Netherlands  is 
in  general  Iruitfuly  the  Dutch  part  afibrd- 
ing  rich  pasture^  while  the  Belgic  part, 
especially  Flanders,  abounds  with  excellent 
com  land.  There  are,  however,  consider- 
able exceptions:  in  the  duchy  of  Luxem-« 
barg,  and  part  of  the  provinces  of  Li^e 
and  Namur,  the  soil  is  stony  and  barren ; 
North  Brabant,  Overyssel,  and  Drenthe,  - 
contain  a  number  of  marshes  and  wood^; 
and  the  barren  heath  of  Bourtang  occupies 
a  considerable  part  of  Groningen. 

Natural  Products. — In  Belgium  agri- 
culture has  long  been  attended  to  with  care ; 
and  this,  ^oin^  to  its  excellent  soil,  haa 
rendered  it  one  of  the  most  productive 
countries  <»f  Europe.  A  thin  crop  is  here 
rarely  to  be  seen ;  and  the  care  of  the  fiur* 
raer  in  the  choice  of  the  seed,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  weeds,  forms  a  striking  contrast 
to  the  backward  agriculture  of  many  parts 
of  the  Continent  In  the  richest  parts,  the 
fkrmers  leave  no  fallows,  but  raise  a  con- 
stant succession  of  crops,  without  any 
sensible  diminution  of  the  produce.  In 
eluch  districts  the  return  is  ten  or  twelve 
Ibr  one,  and  seldom  less  than  six  or  seven. 
The  Dutch  or  northern  provinces  do  not 
produce  much  grain ;  then:  wealth  consists 
in  pasture.  Here  are  fattened  the  lean 
cattle  brought  from  Denmark  and  Germany. 
Here  also  are  made  butter  and  cheese  of 
superior  quality,  and4n  vast  quantities^  for 
export  to  England  and  other  countries. 
The  other  products  common  in  the  southern, 
As  in  the  northern  provinces,  are  flax,  hemp, 
tobeicco, hops, madder, and  fruit:  alittlewine 
is  made  in  the  south. 

The  domestic  animals,  particularly  horses 
and  cattle,  are  of  a  large  size,  owing,  doubt- 
less, to  the  richness  of  the  pastures.  The 
breed  of  sheep  is  good,  and  the  wool,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  Spain,  is  in  considerable 
request.  The  forests  contain  few  wild  ani-  * 
mals  except  the  common  kinds  of  game. 
A  few  rare  birds,  among  which  is  the  stork, 
are  found  in  Holland.  The  rivers,  lakes, 
and  coasts,  abound  in  flsh.  Of  minerals, 
there  are  none  in  the  northern  provinces : 
turf  is  there  the  great  material  for  fuel.  In 
the  southern  trade,  between  Maestricht  and 
Charleroi,  are  some  valuable  strata  of  coal, 
-which  were  long  neg^cted,  but  are  now 
wrought.  Near  Namur,  and  throughout 
tile  mountainous  part  of  Luxemburg,  are 
inines  of  iron.  Namur  likewise  affords  some 
lead  and  copper;  and  near  Limburg  are 
extensive  mines  of  calamine  and  sine.  The 
houses  in  the  low  country  axe  almost  all  of 
brick,  but  the  hills  on  tne  borders  of  the 
Meuse  contain  stone  and  marble. 
Manufaeiures  and  ComnMrce^— This  ia  a 


very  interesting   topk,    the   Netherlndi 
having  for  several  centuries  taken,  both  ia 
trade  and  manufactures,  the  lead  of  all  the 
neighbouringstates.    The  linen  of  Holland, 
the  lace  of  Brussels,  the  leather  of  Ue^ 
the  woollens  of  Leyden  and  Utrecfat,  ud 
the   silks  of   Amsterdam    and  Antweni 
were  known  several  centuries  ago  throup" 
out  Europe.     The  fertile  soil  of  Flaiidcn 
gave  it  tne  precedence,  in  point  of  time, 
over  Holland  and  the  northern  proriaoo. 
So  early  as  the  12th  century,  Bruges,  and 
subsequently  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  wen 
trading  cities  of  great    importance,  not 
larger  than  at  present  in  extent  of  build* 
ing,  but  better  peopled  and  wealthy,  when 
compared  to  the    then    thinly  inhabited 
towns  of  France,  Germany,  and  England. 
The  separation  in  the  16th  century  of  the 
northern  provinces  from  the  Spanish  go- 
vernment, drew  a  direct  line  of  distinction 
between  Holland  and  Belgium,  giving  the 
former  the  advantage,  as  far  as  the  state  of 
knowledge  admitted,  of  an  improved  go- 
vernment, and  the  benefit  arising  from  oi- 
fording  a  refuge  to  persecuted  Protestants 
The  civil,  wars  of  France  and  Germany, 
and  the  religious  persecutions  in  other  parti 
of  Europe,  brought  a  number  of  vahable 
settlers  into  Holland.    From  their  atoi- 
tion  at  the  mouth  of  so  many  large  rivers, 
both  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  had  an  early 
and  extensive  transit  trade :  they  establish- 
ed  staples  at  Menta,  SjHres,  Cologne,  and 
other  places,  and  supplied  the  west  of  Ger« 
many  with  fish,  colonial  produce,  and  ma- 
nu&ctures.    The  principal  articLs  reodved 
in  return  is  timber,  whidi  (see  Lort)  u 
floated  down  the  Rhine  in  immense  rdta. 
This  trade  was  extensive  long  befiwe  the 
independence  of  the  Dutch  provinoes:  the 
same  may  be  said  of  their  fisheries  and  of 
their  navigation,  as  gen^^  carriers  to  other 
countries,  both  branches  arising  naturally 
from  their  maritime  situation,  and  admit- 
ting of  considerable  extension,  without  a 
previous  accumulation  of  capital.   The  car* 
rying  trade  extended  to  almost  all  parts  of 
Europe :  in  several  countries,  as  in  Ireland, 
Dutch  merchantmen  sailed  from  port  to  port, 
and  performed  the  coasting  trade,  while  the 
inhabitants  seldom  ventured  on  the  perils 
of  the  sea.  Holland  received  from  the  south 
of  Europe  wine,  brandy,  fruit,  wool,  in  vast 
quantities  for  the  north ;    and  from  the 
north,  com,  hemp,  flax,  iron,  and  timber,  to 
supply  the  wants  of  tlie  south.    Articles 
were  thus  purchased  generally  9S  dbeap^ 
and  almost   always   in   more   convenioit 
portions  in  Holland,  than  in  the  oountriea 
of  their  growth.     In  the  fisheries,  parti- 
cularly the  herring  fishery,  the  nuinber  of 
vessels  employed  by  the   Dutch  ia  said 
to  have  exceeded  that  of  all  the  rest  of 
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Korope;  And  tlteir  manner  of  curing  her- 
rings has  never  been  sarpossed.  At  a 
later  date  came  their  acquisitions  in  the 
east  and  west.  The  West  India  trade, 
though  partly  in  the  hands  of  a  company, 
was  under  no  impolitic  restrictions.  Their 
East  India  company  was  formed  in  1621^  and 
became,  at  a  comparatively  early  date^  simi- 
lar to  the  great  association  of  the  present  a^e 
in  Britain;  naming  its  governors,  presi- 
dents, and  other  officers ;  making  war  and 
peace ;  receiving  and  sending  ambassadors 
to  foreign  powers ;  keeping  up  a  body  of 
tegular  troops,  and  a  great  number  of 
merchantmen.  The  transactions  of  the 
Dutch  with  America  and  the  coast  of 
Guinea  were  likewise  extensive:  freedom 
hi  the  exercise  of  religion,  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  equitable  administration  of 
justice,  had  co-operated  in  this  career  of 
prosperity,  with  tne  physical  advantages  of 
mers  ana  canals,  ana  of  a  situation  almost 
in  the  centre  of  Europe.  Holland  was 
thus,  in  the  17th  century,  very  similar  to 
Bngland  in  tha  18th:  still  her  wealth, 
though  great,  was  magnified  by  appear- 
ances, narticularly  by  the  surprising  quan- 
tity of  ner  shipping,  and  the  comparative 
poverty  of  other  nations.  Her  territorial 
riches  were  never  great,  and  her  decline 
has  been  rather  relative  than  absolute,  the 
fidlaiid  of  thf  present  age  being  not  much 
poorer  than  the  Holland  of  a  century  ago, 
hat  of  much  less  comparative  importance, 
in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the 
^ighbouring  states.  The  wars  to  which 
the  Dutch  were  successively  compelled  with 
^pain,  England,  and  France,  caused  an  en- 
onnous  increase  of  their  public  debt :  hence 
enhancement  of  labour,  and  a  reduction  of 
their  manufactures  and  navigation,  as  those 
of  less  burdened  countries,  became  extend- 
.«1.  The  war  with  England  in  1781 ;  the 
^yil  troubles  in  1787;  the  very  long  war 
^th  England,  commenced  in  1795,  and 
recommenced  in  1803;  but,  above  all,  the 
tyranny  of  Bonaparte  after  1810,  all  con- 
jured to  bring  this  once  flourishing  coun- 
ty to  the  verge  of  ruin.  From  this  it 
*as  happily  preserved  by  the  events  of 
1814,  and  since  then  the  commerce  of  the 
Netherlands  has  been  free  from  oppressive 
ftstrictions,  though  it  has  participated  large- 
ly in  the  general  depression  consequent  on 
•verstrained  taxation  and  the  lomi;  continu- 
ance of  war  and  disturbance.  Of  colonics 
2*^y  possess  enough ;  hut  the  rivalship  of 
*neland  bears  hard  on  several  great  branches 
« their  indust-ry,  such  as  the  cotton  manu- 
ftctures  of  Ghent,  the  hardware  of  Liege, 
wid  the  shipping  of  the  maritime  provinces ; 
^  that,  with  all  the  perseverence  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  all  the  moderation  of  a  pa- 
cific government,  it  will  take  a  long  time 


to  restore  these  provinceg  to  theb  ibrmer 
pTosperitf. 

JEducaiion, — The  means  of  education  are 
very  generally  diffused  throughout  the  Ne» 
therlands.  In  Holland  there  is  a  regular 
establishment  of  parish  or  primary  schools, 
under  the  protection  of  government ;  and 
in  Belgium  almost  every  village  has  a 
school  of  the  same  kind.  Inthe  towns, 
boarding  schools  are  as  numerous  as  in 
England:  French,  and  in  a  less  degree, 
Latin,  are  the  objects  of  instruction.  Ko 
person  can  take  up  a  school  without  a  pa« 
tent  or  licence  from  government,  to  pro- 
cure which,  he  must  be  examined  by  a 
special  commission,  of  which  there  are  two 
in  each  province.  There  are  four  diiSefenC 
gradations  of  patents,  according  to  the  qua- 
lifications of  the  teachers,  and  the  branches 
proposed  to  be  taught ;  and  no  one  is  al- 
lowed to  undertake  a  higher  branch  than 
that  for  which  he  has  passed,  a  regulation 
which  prevents  unfit  persons  from  impose 
ing  on  the  credulity  of  the  lower  orders, 
and  seldoit  fails  to  provide  the  schools  with 
attentive  teachers.  The  higher  branches 
are  taught  at  the  Seminaries  called  royal 
schools,  which  resemble  the  l^cScs  of  France, 
or  the  larger  academies  of  our  own  country, 
and  have  teachers  of  Latin,  Greek,  rheto- 
ric; also  of  French,  English,  German,  draw- 
ing, and  matliematies.  Of  these  establish- 
ments there  is  one  in  each  large  town: 
smaller  places  have  grammar  schools,  as  in 
E  agland.  The  universities  are  six  in  num- 
ber, viz.  the  well  known  ones  of  Leyden, 
Utrecht,  and  the  smaller  though  long  es- 
tablished one  of  Groningen;  Louvain  also,  an 
old  university,  suspended  for  a  time,  but  re- 
established by  a  royal  edict  of  35th  Sep- 
tember 1816,  which  also  instituted  two  new 
universities,  Ghent  and  Liege.  For  the 
sake  of  those  to  whom,  on  account  of  dis- 
tance or  expence,  il  might  be  inconvenient 
to  attend  these  universities  for  the  finishing 
of  their  education,  there  are  other  semi- 
naries called  Athensea,  where  substantially 
the  same  instruction  is  given,  without,  how- 
ever, the  power  of  conferring  degrees. 
These  Athensea  are  seven  in  number,  vis. 
Harderwyk  (formerly  a  university),  Brus- 
sels, Amsterdam,  Middlebui*g,  Franeker, 
(formerly  a  university),  Deventer,  and 
Breda.  There  are  also  special  schools  for 
particular  branches,  such  as  the  military 
school  at  t>ort,  and  the  naval  school  at 
Helvoetsluys.  The  church  in  Belgium  has 
its  own  seminaries ;  and  there  are,  exclu- 
sive of  the  universities,  separate  institutions 
for  law  and  medicine. 

Language  and'Literature.^-The  Dutch 
and  German  are  kindred  dialects,  and  both 
are  very  copious,  yielding  to  no  language 
but   Greek,  either  in  the  niunbex  ox  to« 
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cables,  or  in  the  fiicility  of  compounding 
them.  Flemish  difibn  little  from  Dutch, 
either  as  to  vocables  or  their  orthography : 
the  distinction  is  in  the  accent;  still  it  is 
not  such  as  to  prevent  the  natives  of  either 
Country  from  understanding  the  fluent  con- 
versation of  the  other.  Both  are  uncouth, 
and  might  have  been  much  improved,  had 
not  Latin  been  the  medium  of  many  of  their 
best  publications,  and  stiU  used  in  the  lec- 
tures of  the  Dutch  professors.  In  the  16th 
century,  when  the  commerce  of  Brabant 
and  Flanders  was  flourishing,  Flemish  was 
the  prevailing  language ;  out  after  the 
northern  provinces  formed  themselves  into 
a  separate  state,  the  Dutch  became  the  me- 
dium of  pubUc  acts,  and  has  since  been  con- 
sidered fitter  for  writing  or  publishing, 
French  is  currently  spoken  along  tha  south- 
em  border  of  the  Belgic  provinces ;  but  of 
English,  the  knowledge  is  rare,  even  in  the 
aeaports. 

In  literature  the  Dutch,  having  long  had 
universities  on  an  improved  plan,  have  ta- 
ken the  lead  of  their  Belgic  neighbours. 
Among  the  literati  of  a  former  age,  Eras- 
mus and  Grotius  hold  a  conspicuous  rank. 
The  physical  and  mathematical  sciences 
were  much  indebted  to  the  perseverance  of 
Huygens.  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten 
were  very  eminent  physicians,  and  Leue- 
nenhoeck  and  Swammerdaro  cultivated  na- 
tural history  with  distinguished  success. 
The  Dutch  have  been  eminent  also  for 
theological  disquisition  and  for  critical  re- 
Search.  Of  their  commentators  on  the 
classics,  Groevius  and  Bunnan  take  the 
lead.  Amsterdam,  Leyden,  and  Utrecht, 
have  given  to  the  world  many  elegant  and 
correct  editions  of  Latin  and  Greek  authors. 
For  poetry,  the  Dutch  language  has  been 
considered  unfit,  but  there  are  some  strik- 
ing exceptions  in  the  lyric  compositions 
of  tlie  present  age;  their  tragedies  are 
iV-equently  translations  from  the  German: 
of  their  former  tragic  writers,  the  most 
eminent  was  Vondel,  who  lived  in  the  17  th 
century.  The  pride  of  the  Flemish  is  in 
their  painters :  the  names  of  Rubens  and 
Vandyke  are  known  throughout  Europe; 
those  of  Rembrant,  Gerard  Dow,  Vander 
Werf,  and  others,  are  also  in  high  esteem. 
pf  the  recent  literary  establishments,  the 

Srincipal  are  the  royal  institute  of  Amster- 
am,  and  the  royal  academy  of  arts  and 
sciences  of  Bnissels. 

Religion, — The  established  religion  of 
ihe  northern  provinces  is  the  Calvinist ;  i)ut 
as  toleration  has  been  so  long  prevalent,  re- 
ligious sects  of  every  description  are  to  be 
found  there.  The  parishes  are  of  small 
extent,  being  to  the  number  of  1600  for 
a  country  of  one-fourth  of  the  size  of 
Seothmd;  the  livings  vary  from  L.70  to 


L.900  a-year.  There  are  about  90  Fkd^ 
Protestant  churches,  and  a  smaller  number 
of  Scots,  in  the  towns  of  Holknd.  The 
Dutch  Lutherans  have  be^een  60  and  70 
churches,  the  Arminians  about  50,  and  the 
Anabaptists  or  Mennonites  nearly  100. 
The  presentation  to  all  livings  on  the 
establishment  is  in  the  crown  ;  and  al 
clergy,  whether  Calvinist  or  dissenting,  r»> 
ceive  their  salaries  from  the  public  treasory. 
The  Belgic  provinces  exhibit  a  very  dife- 
ent  picture,  their  hierarchy  consisting,  ai 
in  other  Catholic  countries,  of  archbtflhou, 
bishops,  curates,  and  chaplains,  &c.  To- 
leration is  here  of  recent  introduction ;  sod 
as  not  onlv  the  Belgians,  but  a  portion  of 
the  Dutcn  (particularly  the  lower  orden), 
are  Catholics,  the  number  of  the  latter  in 
the  whole  kingdom  greatlv  exceeds  that  of 
the  Protestants,  being  in  tne  ratio  of  netriy 
four  millions  to  a  million  and  a  hal£  The 
royal  family  are  Calvinists. 
•  Form  of  Government. -^The  oonstitntioP 
of  the  Netherlands  dates  only  from  1814, 
and  bears  in  many  respects  a  dose  rkid- 
blance  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  The  pos- 
session of  all  executive  power  by  the  king; 
the  inviolability  of  his  person ;  the  respon- 
sibility of  his  ministers ;  the  appointment 
of  a  cabinet  and  privy  council ;  but  above 
all,  a  double  house  of  parliament,  are  strik- 
ing features  of  resemblance.  The  chief 
distinction  is  in  the  existence  off  provincul 
states,  or  assemblies  charged  with  a  variety 
of  important  local  dnties,  such  as  the  care 
of  the  roads  and  bridges,  of  religions  wor- 
ship, of  charitable  institutions,  of  the 
exeaition  of  the  laws,  of  the  expendiCnre 
of  the  local  magistrates,  and  in  particolsr 
with  the  election  of  the  members  of  the 
commons  house  of  parliament.  This  ap- 
proximation to  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  is  owing  to 
the  long  existence  of  provinciid  powers  a&d 
usages,  particularly  among  the  Dutch.  The 
number  of  members  of  the  lower  house  it 
110,  and  the  proportion  returned  by  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians  is  equal,  uotwithstand- 
the  difference  in  population. 
Northern  Provinces.  Southern  Prtmnces* 
North  Brabant  7  South  Brabant  8 
Gelderland  .  6  Limburg  •  .  i 
Holland  .  .  8S  Liege  ...  6 
Zealand  .  .  3  East  Flanders  10 
Utrecht  ...  3  West  Flanders  • 
Friesland  .  •  5  Hainault  •  .  8 
Overyssel  .  .  4  Namur  .  •  • 
Gronmgen  .  .  4  Antwerp  .  .  * 
Drenthe      .    .      1     Luxemburg    .      ^ 

"17  M 

These  representatives  are  renewed  by  a 
third  annually.  The  members  of  the  up- 
per house  are  named  by  the  king  for  lift: 
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ther  must  be  of  the  age  of  40  and  upwards ; 
and,  in  point  of  number,  must  be  between 
40  and  60.  Their  titles  are  not  heredi- 
tary; and  so  different  are  they  in  regard  to 
fortune^  iVoni  the  aristocracy  of  Britain, 
that  their  attendance  in  parliament  is  paid 
by  an  annual  allowance  of  L.870  a-year. 
Ijie  members  of  the  commons  receive  L.S^ 
a-vear.  In  the  Netherlands,  as  in  France,  no 
bibs  can  be  brought  into  parliament  by  the 
opposition ;  all  motions  for  the  purpose  of 
making  laws  require  the  sanction  of  the 
crown,  a  precaution  which,  however  strange 
to  an  Englishman,  is  necessary  in  a  new  and 
unsettled  govemmenL  The  liberty  of  the 
press  exists  nearly  as  in  England ;  and  there 
are  no  political  disqualifications  on  account  of 
religious  tenets.  The  judges  are  appointed 
by  the  king,  on  the  presentation  either  of 
jurliament,  or  of  the  provincial  states. 
They  hold  their  places  for  life.  The  minor 
eourta  are  numerous  as  in  France.  The  su- 
preme courts  sit  at  the  Hague,  Brussels,  aifd 
Liese.  All,  as  in  Britain,  are  open  to  the 
pablic  The  royal  power  is  vested  in  the  fa^ 
mily  of  Nassau-Orange.  (See  Nassau),  The 
tide  is  "  king  of  the  >fetherlands,  prince 
of  Orange,  and  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg ;" 
in  thelaist  capacity,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Cfermanic  confederation. 

Finances. — The  annual  expenditure  of 
the  Netherlands  is  nearly  L.  7,000,000 
sterling,  and  the  revenue  nas,  since  1819, 
been  brought  to  an  equality  with  it.  The 
navy  costs  only  L.500,000  a-year;  the 
umy  L.3,500,000;  the  church  esublish- 
ments,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  sectaries, 
about  L.27  0,000;  but  the  great  pressure 
arises,  as  in  Britain,  fVom  tne  interest  of 
the  national  debt.  That  debt  amounts  to 
Ll40,ooo,000  of  stock ;  but  the  rate  of  in- 
terest being  in  general  so  low  as  3  or  S^  per 
cent,  the  aggregate  of  annual  payment  does 
not  much  exceed  L.3,000,000  sterling.  To 
these  burdens,  in  themselves  heavy  for  a 
state  of  limited  extent,  the  maritime  pro- 
^ces  of  Holland  and  Zealand  have  to  add 
the  annual  expence  of  defending  their  ter- 
ritory from  the  sea. 

M'dilary  Force. — The  army  of  the  Ne- 
therlands amounts  in  peace  to  above  50,000 
n^gnlars,  a  large  force  for  a  small  state, 
but  required  by  its  exposed  frontier,  and  by 
the  necessity  of  periodical  draughts  of 
tnxips  to  the  colonies.  In  this  establish- 
ment are  four  Swiss  regiments ;  and  of  the 
Test  of  the  army,  the  great  majority,  at  least 
of  the  privates,  are  Germans,  the  lower 
orto  in  the  Netherlands  being  little  ac- 
customed to  miliury  service.  The  marine 
0)n8isu  at  present  of  only  12  sail  of  the 
fine,  and  twice  as  many  frigates. 

Cofow>#.— The  Dutch  settlements  in  dif- 
l*^t  parts  of  the  world  are,  Ist,  )n  Asia, 


Java,  with  the  leaiev  goTemmeota  of  Am* 
boyna,  Banda,  Temate,  Malacca,  and  Ma- 
cassar, as  well  as  the  factories  in  Coroman- 
del  and  Persia.  Sd,  In  Africa,  13  small 
forts  on  the  coast  of  Guinea.  3d,  In  the 
West  Indies,  the  colony  of  Surinam  on  tha 
mainland,  and  the  islands  of  Curacao,  St 
Eustatius,  and  St  Martin.  The  Dutch  hav^ 
also  a  right  to  send  stores,  and  receive  pro« 
duce  f^om  their  former  colonies,  Demerura,, 
Essequibo,  and  Berbice,  though  now  8ub« 
ject  to  Britain. 

Manners  and  National  Character, — The 
character  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether- 
lands differs  considerably  in  the  southern 
and  northern  provinces.  That  of  the 
Dutch  has  evidently  been  ibr med  by  their 
situation;  little  favoured  by  nature,  they 
require  continued  exertion,  not  only  for 
the  means  of  support,  but  to  keep  their 
country  from  being  swallowed  up  by  the 
sea.  They  have  accordingly  been  long  dis-* 
tinguished  as  a  laborious  and  persevering 
people,  not  devoid  of  enterprise,  but  led 
much  more  rarely  than  the  English  or 
Americans  into  mercantile  speculations  of 
doubtful  success.  They  have  been  reproach* 
ed  for  a  selfish  calculating  character,  but 
the  charge  is  much  exaggerated.  There  are 
among  them  thousands  of  families  as  un- 
connected with  trade  as  the  aristocracy  of 
France  or  England;  and  their  mercantile 
men  are  no  more  strangers  to  the  pleasures 
of  society,  than  the  merchants  of  other 
countries.  The  Dutch  have  long  exhibited 
the  effect  of  commercial  habits  m  a  highly 
advanced  stage,  transacting  business  on  a 
large  scale,  satisfied  with  a  very  limited  rate 
of  profit,  and  avoiding  as  much  .as  possible 
long  credits.  The  current  notions  of  Dutch 
economy  and  annual  saving  are  not  literal- 
ly correct ;  but  there  is  certainly  less  de« 
sire  for  display  in  this  than  in  several 
other  countries.  The  contrast  drawn  by 
sir  W.  Temple  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
between  Ireland  and  Holland,  might,  with 
no  great  change  of  colouring,  be  repeated 
at  the  present  day.  Large  fortunes  are  here^ 
as  elsewhere,  much  more  rare  than  is  assert- 
ed  by  current  rumour ;  but  handsome  com*' 
petencies  were  frequent  before  the  disasters 
of  the  French  revolution  ;  and  there  is  still  a 
considerable  share  of  comfortable  mediocrity. 
An  intimate  connection  of  ^  years  (from 
1795  to  1814),  with  the  French,  effected  but 
a  slight  change  in  the  manners  of  the  Dutch: 
all  tne  striking  traits  of  their  national  cha- 
racter continued  predominant.  In  the  habits 
and  dispositions  of  the  Belgians,  there  is 
less  uniformity :  on  the  borders  of  Holland 
they  arc  hardly  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  Dutcli,  while  in  the  provinces  to  the 
south,  the  dress  and  habits  of  the  French 
are  prevalent     The  j;r^t  jUff^^noe  bs* 
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listory.-^On  this  subject  we  have  al- 
TCsdy  touched,  under  the  head  of  Holland, 
Our  earliest  accounts  of  the  Netherlands  are 
from  the  Romans,  by  whom  all  the  south- 
ern and  central  part  (named  Belgia),  was 
eonquered  and  kept  in  subjection  till  the 
dechne  of  their  empire  in  the  5th  century. 
The  barbarians  fVom  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  in  particular  the  Franks,  then  oc- 
cupied it;  and  for  a  considerable  time  it 
ibnned  nart  of  the  kingdom  of  Austrasia, 
of  whicn  Metz  was  the  capital.     It  was 
subscNiuently  placed,  like  Holland,  under 
the  government  of  counts,  or  earls,    and 
owed  its  early  share  of  prosperity  in  the 
12th  and  13th  centuries,  more  to  its  physi- 
cal than  political  advantages.     Having  af- 
terwards been  incorporated  with  the  exten- 
sive possessions  of  the  dukes  of  Burp^ndy, 
the  Netherlands  passed  to  Maximilian  of 
Austria,  father  of  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
The  latter,  like  an  able  politician,  united 
the  17  provinces  into  one  state,  and  pub- 
lished in  1549,  a  law,  vainly  styled  irre- 
vocable and  perpetual,  enacting  that  they 
ahould  In  future  be  all  governed  by  the 
same  sovereign.     The  bigotry  of  his  son 
Philip  II.  produced  the  separation  of  the 
Dutcn  provinces,  and  was  the  cause   of 
great  dissension  and  distress  in  the  others. 
They  continued,  however,  under  the  Spa- 
Bish  crown,  until  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  when  the  activity  of  Conde,  and 
the  more  formidable  tactics  of  Turenne, 
were  both^exerted  to  add  them  to  the  do- 
minions of  Louis  XIV.    In  this  they  were 
advancing  rapidly,  when  in  1668,  a  tempo- 
rary stop  was  put  to  their  pr(^;ress,  by  the 
quadruple  alliance  concluded  at  the  Hague 
by  sir  W.  Temple :  but  the  long  war  from 
1672  to  1679,  and  the  still  longer  war  from 
1689  to  1697,  was  carried  on  cniefly  for  the 
Netherlands.    At  last,  in  1702,  Louis  ob- 
tainel,  by  diplomatic  art,  that  possession  he 
|iad  so  long  sought  in  vain  by  arms :  but 
the  talents  of  Marlborough  redeemed  the 
^errors  of  the  court  of  Spain  ;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Ramillies  in  1706,  the  Netherlands 
wer/e  brought  under  the  power  of  the  allies, 
and  assigned  to  Austria  by  the  peace  of 
tJtred)t.    A  long  peace  ensued,  until  the 
war  of  1741,  commenced  in  the  heart  of 
Getaany,  was  transferred  to  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  JPrench  under  marshal  Saxe 
recovered    what  the  preceding  generation 
had  lost   to    Marlborough.       Bcrgcn-op- 
Zoom  had  fallen,  Maestricht  was  about  to 
follow,  and  the  Dutch  barrier  was  likely  to 
be  broken,   when   the  naval  successes  of 
gifglautf;  mi  the  jjcrs^vcripg  aspect  of  tjic 


coalition,  led  in  1748  to  the  peace  of  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  and  to  the  restoration  of  thQ 
Netherlands  to  Austria. 

The  secret  treaty  of  1756,  by  which  Ato* 
tria,  forsaking  her  former  supporters,  agreed 
to  cede  the  Netherlands  to  France,  in  return 
for  the  aid  of  that  power  in  subverting 
Prussia,  was  fortunately  never  carried  into 
effect ;  but  it  afforded  a  lasting  admonidoa 
to  England,  that  Austria  was  not  the  power 
to  be  entrusted  with  this  precious  deposit 
A  second  peace  of  30  years  ensued :  hosti- 
lities did  not  recommence  till  1792;  bat 
Austria  lost  the  Netherlands  in  the  fint 
campaign*  Though  recovered  in  1793, 
they  passed  again  in  1794,  to  France,  aud 
were  now  held  by  so  firm  a  tenure,  that 
nothing  short  of  a  great  political  convulsioa 
could  redeem  them  from  her  grasp.  The 
hope  of  recovering  them  was  doubtless 
the  cause  of  the  prolonged  hostility  of  £ng« 
land,  and  in  particular  of  the  renewed  co- 
alitions of  1799  and  1805,  both  baffled  in 
their  object,  and  both  conducive  to  the  far- 
ther aggrandizement  of  France.  At  last, 
the  catastrophe  of  the  French  army  in  Rus- 
sia, in  the  end  of  1812,  opened  the  long 
desired  prospect.  During  1815,  Germany 
occupied  all  the  exertions  of  the  allies;  bot 
in  1814,  the  Netherlands  were  detached  tra( 
by  operations  on  their  own  territory,  bot  by 
a  conseouence  of  that  revolution  which  re- 
.  placed  tlie  sceptre  in  the  hands  of  the  Bour- 
bons. It  was  now  that  thoBritish  cabinet  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  what  had  long  been 
its  anxious  wish — the  union  of  the  17  pro- 
vinces, and  their  erection  into  an  inde- 
pendent state.  This  union  has  not  vet  ob- 
tained the  cordial  acquiescence  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Belgians ;  but  time  can  hardly 
fail  to  show  them  its  advantages;  and  it  is 
due  to  them  to  state,  that  in  the  final 
struggle  for  their  provinces  (in  181 5\  they 
took  no  part  with  their  French  invaders. 

Nethv,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Inrer- 
ness-shire,  whicn  rises  in  the  hills  of  Bade- 
noch,  and  falls  into  the  Spey,  3  miles  S.  £. 
of  Grantown. 

Netley,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  South- 
ampton shire,  2^  miles  S.£.  from  South- 
ampton. 

Netphe,  Upper  and  Loweh,  two  Til" 
lagcs  of  Prussian  Westphalia,  in  the  prind- 
pality  of  Sicgen,  the  one  4  and  the  other  ^ 
miles  E.  of  the  town  of  Sicgen. 

Netravutty,  a  river  of  the  sooth  of 
India,  province  of  South  Canara,  which  has 
its  source  in  the  range  of  mountains  called 
the  ^^estern  Ghauts,  runs  into  the  lake  of 
Mangalore,  and  then  disembogues  into  the 
sea.  It  is  navigable  by  small  vessels  as  ftt 
as  the  tide  runs,  and  afterwards  by  boats 
for  20  or  80  miles  inland. 
NETS3ucKTOKE,,or  Sakdwich  Bat,  i 
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%ej  on  the  eist  coast  of  Labrador.    Long. 
S7.  30-  W.  Lat.  53. 45.  N. 

Nbttb,  or  Netha,  a  small  river  of 
Prussian  Westphalia,  which  falls  in^  the 
Wescr,  3  miles  S.  of  Corvey. — Nette  is  also 
tile  name  of  a  riyer  in  Hanover,  which  joins 
the  Innerste. 

NstTLEBED^  a  pariah  of  England,  in 
Oxfordshire,  noted  for  a  fine  spring,  which 
is  said  never  to  fidl  in  the  driest  summer. 
Popolation  456.  5  miles  N.W.  firom 
Henley-upon-Tharoes. 

Nettolicz,  or  Nettoliczy,  a  small 
town  in  the  interior  of  Bohemia,  6  miles 
B.  of  Prachatitz,  and  72  S.  of  Prague.  Po- 
{lulation  1700. 

NETf  DKo,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  on  the  sea  coast,  30 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Rome. 

Netz,  or  NoTEC,  a  river  which  rises  in 
ihe  north-east  of  Poland;^  issuing  from  a 
iake  near  Sompolno.  A^r  flowing  through 
the  grand  duchy  of  Posen  and  New  Mark 
«f  Brandenburg,  it  fulls  into  the  Wartha, 
above  Landsberg.  It  is  navigable  in  a  part 
of  its  course ;  and  the  valley  through  whi<& 
it  flows  is  called  ^e  Netzbruch. 

Netze,  a  sm(dl  river  of  Hanover,  in  the 
dudiy  of  Luneburg,  which  &lls  into  the 
Tlmenan,  near  Tonhausea. 

Netze,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  county  of  Waldeck. 

Neva,  a  large  river  of  Russia,  which  i»- 
sues  fW>m  the  great  lake  Ladoga ;  iKhd  after 
4  course  of  about  35  miles  to  the  westward, 
empties  itself  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  be- 
low St  Petersburg,  by  three  mouths. 
Though  its  course  is  so  short,  the  river  is 
•ftom  300  to  400  yards  wide,  and  from  10 
to  15  feet  deep.  It  is  consequently  navi- 
gable for  vesseu  of  considerable  size.  The 
wster  being  pure,  is  used  for  drinking  and 
•cooking  throughout  St  Petersburg.  The 
Neva  is  generuly  fh)zen  over  from  the  end 
^f  October  till  April. 

Nevada,  or  Sierba  Nevada,  i.  e.  the 
Snowy  Range f  a  well  known  chain  of  moun- 
tains in  the  sou^h  of  Spain,  forming  the 
most  elevated  range  in  the  whole  peninsula. 
It  branches  off  from  the  great  Iberian  chain, 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  Sierras  de  Filabres 
and  Algamilla,  runs  through  Granada  and 
Andalnsia  from  east  to  west,  and  terminates 
on  Uie  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  in  se- 
Teral  promontories,  of  which  that  of  Gib- 
ndtar  is  the  most  remarkable.  The  loftiest 
pMk  of  all  is  the  Cumbre  de  Mnlhaoen, 
which  is  said  to  rise  to  an  elevation  of 
13,600  feet.  The  Alpujarrss  and  the 
mountains  of  Ronda  form  parts  4>f  this 
-chain. 

Neubbkdam.    See  Kylmndan* 

^Ieuboubo,  a  town  m  the  north  of 
-Ffiince,  deJMfftmcnt  of  the  £ure,  .between 


the  Seme  and  the  small  river  Rille^  It 
has  1500  inhabitants,  and  some  roonu-* 
factures  of  cotton.  11  miles  N.  W.  of 
Evreux. 

Neububg,  called  also  the  Younoxe  Pa« 
L  ATI  NATE,  wss  a  duchy  of  the  German  em« 
pire,  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Bavaria. 
It  was  divided  into  two  parts,  the  western, 
lying  between  Suabia  and  fVanconia,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Danube;  the  eastern, 
called  also  the  Nordgau,  stretching  along 
the  borders  of  the  i^per  paktinate.  The 
extent  of  the  whole  was  lOHO  square  miles ; 
the  population  102,000.  This  territory  ia 
well  cultivated  and  tolerably  fertile.  It 
contains  some  iron  works;  but  the  princi- 
pal manufactures  are  of  hemp  and  flax.  In 
1808,  the  whole  was  incorporated  in  the 
Bavarian  circles  of  the  Upper  I^udube  and 
the  Reaien.  The  duchv  of  Neubuig  has 
long  belonged  to  a  branco  of  the  house  of 
Bavaria ;  and  it  was  this  branch  which  sue* 
oeeded  to  the  states  and  dignity  of  Uie  elee- 
tor  of  Bavaria  in  1742. 

Neububg,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ba« 
varia,  on  the  Danube.  It  stands  on  a 
very  pleasant  eminence,  is  neatly  built,  and 
contains  several  good  edifices.  Over  the 
Danube  is  a  good  bridge ;  and  near  it  is 
Ihe  old  ducal  palace,  still  a  good  building. 
The  council-house  stands  in  a  neat  square, 
surrounded  with  trees.  Neuburg  has  a  col- 
legiate church,  tf  college,  an  hospital,  and 
an  orphan-house.  It  is  likewise  the  seat  of 
a  court  of  appeal.  It  was  formerly  a  forti- 
fied place,  and  repeatedly  besieged;  but 
was  dismantled  in  the  early  part  <xP  the 
18th  century.  Population  4000.  11  miles 
W.  of  Ingolstadt  Long.  11.  11.  24.  £. 
Lat.  48.  44.  23.  N. 

Neububg,  a  village  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  in  Alsace.  It  adjoins  the  Rhine, 
and  contains  800  inhabitants. 

Neububg.  See  Kloster'Nettburg ;  also 
Kom^Nevburg,  and  Maros  Uivar, 

Neububg  kzab  thb  Fobest,  a  town 
of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  on  the  Schwarzach, 
21  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Amberg.  Population 
J  200. 

Nbuburg  ok  the  Kamlach,  a  town 
of  Bavaria,  on  the  Kamlach,  in  the  circle 
of  ihe  Upper  Danube.    Population  1000. 

Neuoamx,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states, 
in  the  province  of  Brandenburg,  govern- 
ment  of  Fkankfcvt.  Pc^mlation  2200.  11 
miles  K.  by  £.  of  Custrin,  and  60  £.  N.  K 
of  Berlin. 

Neudccx,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
fiohemiay  standing  on  a  hill«  10  miles 
N.  W.  of  Carlsbad.    Population  1400. 

Neudenau,  a  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  Jaxt,  with  1100 
inhabitaots.    11  miles  N.  by  f!.  of  HdL- 
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Nbddoef^  a  village  of  Lower  Austria^ 
36  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Vienna^  with  1000 
inhabitants. 

Neudorf,  a  village  of  the  military  fton* 
tier  province  of  Hungary,  with  1800  in- 
habitants. 

NECTDoftF,  a  large  viUage  of  the  north- 
west of  Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Elnbogen, 
near  Petschan,  in  a  district  which  produces 
great  quantities  of  hops. 

Neudorf,  a  large  village  of  Saxonyj 
cfn  the  Elbe,  to  the  north  of  Dresden. 

Neudorf,  Uffeb,  a  large  village  of 
Saxony,  in  the  circle  of  the  Erzgebirge. 

NBunpRF.    See  Igh. 

Neve  Island,  a  small  island  of  Soot* 
land,  on  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island 
of  Hay,  4  miles  N.  E.  of  Tonvore. 

Nevel,  a  town  of  the  north-west  of 
Xnropean  Russia,  on  the  river  Vimenka 
and  tne  lake  of  Nevel.  Population  SOOO.  63 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Vitepsk. 

Nevele,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  East  Flanders,  on  the  canal  of  Nieuwe- 
vaart  Population  3300.  8  miles  W.  by 
3.  of  Ghent. 

Neuenboro,  or  Nowe,  a  town  of  Pms- 
aia,.on  the  Vistula.  Population  1800.  10 
miles  S.  W.  of  Marienwerder. 

Neuenburo,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
man v,  in  Baden,  on  the  Rhine,  15  miles  S. 
of  Old  Brisach,  with  800  inhabitents. 

Neuenburo,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wirtemberg  and  the  Black  Fo- 
rest, on  the  Enz.  It  is  neatly  built,  having 
been  almost  entirely  burned  down  in  1783. 
Population  1700.  26  miles  W.  of  Stut- 
gw^. 

Neubnhads.    See  Nienhaus. 

Neuen-kalden,  or  Neu-kalden,  a 
town  in  the  north  of  Germany,  duchy  of 
Mecklenburg-Schwerin.  It  stands  near  the 
lake  of  Kummerow,  SO  mUea  S.  £.  of  Ros- 
tock.   Population  1300. 

NeueniCirchen,  a  town  of  Prussian 
Westphalia,  in  the  government  of  Minden. 
Ponufalion  1200.  16  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Paaerborn. 

Neuenkirchen,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Hanover,  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Ottemdorr,  with 
1100  inhabitants. 

Neuen-Ottino.    See  Oetiing,  Ntw, 

Neuenrade,  a  town  of  Prussian  West- 
phalia, in  the  county  of  Mark,  near  the 
Lenne.  It  has  1500  inhabitants,  and  m 
the  environs  large  iron- works.  7  miles  8. 
pf  Iserlohn. 

NEUENSTAnr,  a  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the  Koeher, 
10  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Oehringen.  Popu- 
lation 1250. 

Neuenstadt,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
on  the  west  bank  of  the  lake  of  ^Bienne, 
^ith  1200  inhabitants. 


Nbubkbtbin,  a  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  on  the  Eppick, 
3  miles  E.  of  Oehringen.  It  eontaios  im 
inhnbitanta. 

Nbuenzauchb.    See  Zaueke* 

Nbverbdro,  a  town  of  the  Praisiia 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  with  1300 
inhabitants.    19  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Tmes. 

Nevbr[i,  a  river  of  Sooth  Aniencs,  in 
the  province  of  Cumana,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  the  mountains  of  BrigaoUns,  snd 
runs  into  the  sea  between  the  cities  of 
Barcelona  and  Cumana,  but  nearest  to  the 
former.  The  waters  of  the  difierent  riwn 
which  it  receives  in  its  course,  and  thed«^ 
divity  of  the  ground  through  which  it 
passes,  give  it  snch  a  powerful  body  and 
current  of  water,  as  to  defy  all  the  efibrti 
of  vessels  to  stem  it,  till  they  come  to  Bar- 
oelona,  or  a  little  above  it. 

Nevebs,  a  oonaderable  town  in  die  no- 
tral  part  pf  France,  the  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Nievre,  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  hill,  on  the  right  bank  of  tbe 
Loire,  where  that  river  is  joined  by  the 
Nievre.  Its  population  is  nearly  \9,m. 
Its  appearance  from  the  opposite  side  of 
the  Loire  is  beautiful,  but  on  entering  the 
town,  the  streets  ne  found  to  be  vanw 
and  winding,  and  the  bouies  in  general  il 
built.  The  cavalry  barracks  are  the  oily 
public  edifice  worth  notice,  the  cathedni 
having  nothing  remarkable,  wad  the  thettn 
being  siball  and  mean.  The  Loire  is  hat 
crossed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  twenty  arche»; 
and  the  principal  entrance  to  the  town  is 
through  a  triumphal  arch.  The  preDemde 
called  the  Park  is  very  fine,  and  the  ctm^ 
trv  between  this  and  Moulins  exhibits  out 
of  the  most  charming  landscapes  in  Franre. 
The  town  contains  mann^tores  of  glass, 
plate,  hard-warp,  earthen- ware,  and  enamel, 
f  he  neighbourhood  has  iron  mines,  aad  i 
number  of  forges ;  aho  foundries  fbr  can* 
non,  cannon-balls,  and  anchors.  Neven  ii 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  by  aofne  sa(>* 
posed  to  be  the  Noviodwium  of  Oar- 
It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  ftraws 
Mirabeau.  See  Nivemois,  30  mite 
N.  N.  W.  of  Moulins,  and  116  N.W. 
of  Lyons.  Long.  3.  9.  31.  £.  Lsl.  46.  ii 
17.  N. 

NEVEBsrvK,  or  Navesihk,  atownibip 
of  the  United  States,  in  Snllifan  oouDty, 
New  Yoric.     Popuktion  946. 

Nbvebsink,  a  river  of  the  United  Stitei, 
In  Ulster  county,  New  York,  which  nss 
into  the  Delaware. 

Neufboubo^  in  Normandy.  See  iVVv- 
bmirg. 

NeuFCHATEAu,  a  town  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  department  of  the  Vosgei. 
Including  two  smdU   suburbs,  it  has  < 
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ftetuicB  of  tobacco ;  and  in  the  netgh- 
boiirhogd>  iron  works.  S8  miles  8.  W.  of 
Nancy. 

Nkutchateau,  a  town  of  the  Nethcr- 
landa^  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Lnxeniburg. 
Population  1300.  30  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Lnxemhurg. 

NeufchatkLj  a  canton  in  the  west  of 
Switserland,  bounded  by  the  canton  of 
Bern,  the  lake  of  Nenfchatel,  the  Pays  de 
Vaud,  and  a  part  of  the  frontier  of  France. 
}U  aaperficiad  extent  is  about  3i0  square 
miles;  its  population  50,000.  Its  sur&ce 
is  mountainous,  being  intersected  by  several 
hnmcheB  of  tlie  Jura  chain ;  the  climate  of 
these  elevated  parts  is  cold  and  disagree- 
able, the  winter  continuing  during  seven 
«r  eight  months,  and  the  soil  being  in  roost 
places  naturally  unproductive.  Vines,  how- 
eirer,  are  cultivated  in  the  lower  and  shel- 
tmd  parts  of  the  canton,  bordering  on  the 
lake.  The  two  principal  vallies,  the  Val 
de  RttZ  and  the  Val  de  Travers,  produce  a 
litUe  com ;  but  the  higher  part  of  the  can- 
ton, bordering  on  France,  is  laid  out  only 
in  pasturage  and  plantations.  It  is  ther&- 
Ibre  owing  to  political  advantages,  to  the 
fieedom  and  privileges  long  enjoyed  by  the 
inhabitants^  that  industry  and  activity  are 
geoendly  diffused  among  them,  and  that 
this  became  Isst  century  a  manufacturing 
district  of  consequence.  The  fabrics  of 
eotton,  linen,  and  woollen,  are  extensive,  as 
w^  as  those  of  hice  and  stockings ;  also  of 
watches  and  other  works  in  metsL 

The  inhabitants  of  this  canton,  with  the 
exception  of  about  2000,  are  Protestants. 
Their  langusgeis  French ;  and  there  exisu 
among  them  a  degree  of  comfort  and  dvi- 
Ikatiou  not  yet  attained  by  several  of  the 
surrounding  cantons.  Tbeir  country  ori- 
gimdlT  formed,  with  the  adjacent  principa- 
lity of  Valengin,  a  small  state,  enjoying  a 
eonsiderable  share  of  freedom ;  the  prince 
being  obliged,  before  his  accession,  to  take 
an  oath  that  he  would  preserve  the  inte- 
grity of  the  principality,  and  secure  to  his 
subjecU  all  their  ancient  rights.  In  1707, 
on  the  extinction  of  the  reigning  family, 
the  state  acknowledged  the  claims  of  the 
ki&g  of  Prussia  to  the  soveretaity.  The  go- 
vernment continued  thus  tul  1807,  when, 
by  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  Neufchatel  was  ce- 
ded by  Prussia  to  France,  and  given  by 
Bonaparte  to  marshal  Berthier.  The  evenU 
of  18U,  however,  relieved  itiVom  subject 
tion,  after  which  the  congress  of  Vienna 
acknowledged  it  a  Swiss  canton,  but  the 
nominal  sovereignty  of  Prussia  was  pre- 
served. 

Neufchatel,  the  capital  of  the  forego- 
ing canton,  aituated  in  the  midst  of  vine- 
yards and  gardens,  near  where  the  rivulet 
ofSeyonfidltintothe  lake  of  Neufchatel. 


It  stands  partly  on  an  eminence,  partly  oa 
a  plain.  Its  population  is  nearly  5000,  and 
it  is  in  general  well  built,  the  houses 
having  an  air  of  neatness  and  elegance.  It 
consists  of  four  principal  streets,  has  no 
fortifications,  but  several  public  buildings 
of  interest,  particularly  the  old  castle,  the 
town- house,  the  principal  church,  and  the 
hospital  The  town-house  was  constructed 
at  great  expeuce  by  an  individual  citizen, 
who  had  acquired  a  large  fortune,  and  who, 
en  his  death  in  1786,  bequeathed  the  whole 
of  it  for  public  purposes.  The  manufac* 
tures  of  Neufchatel  consist  of  printed  cot- 
tons and  linens.  60  miles  N.  £.  of  Lau- 
sanne, and  25  W.  of  Bern.  Long.  7.  0.  £« 
Lat.  47.  5.  N. 

Neufchatel,  Lake  of,  a  considerable 
lake  in  the  north-west  of  Switzerland, 
which  separates  the  canton  of  that  name 
fVom  tlie  canton  of  Friburg.  It  is  about 
20  miles  long,  and  4  broad;  its  greatest 
depth  is  about  iOO  feet  It  lies  about  1S20 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  its 
length  extends  from  south-west  to  norths 
east.  The  rivers  that  fall  into  it  are  the 
Orbe,  the  Ruz,  the  Seyon,  and  the  Broie. 
It  abounds  in  fish,  and  is  of  considerable 
utility  by  affording  the  means  of  naviga« 
tion,  though  the  boats  on  its  surface  are 
occasicHially  exposed  to  danger  from  sudden 
storms.  Its  watsrs  flow  through  the  small 
lake  of  Bienne  into  the  Aar,  and  eventual- 
ly into  the  Rhine. 

Neufchatel,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  the  Lower 
Seine,  situated  on  the  small  river  Bethune, 
It  is  a  manufacturing  place,  and  has  a  po- 
pulation of  2900.  1  he  environs  are  re« 
rairkable  fi^r  the  richness  of  their  pastures. 
26  miles  N.  £.  of  Rouen. 

Nkufeld,  a  market  town  of  Upper  Aus^ 
tria,  on  the  river  Muhl.  It  has  extensive 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  is  17  miles 
N.W.ofLintz. 

N  BUFF  EN,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  VVirtemberg,  17  ifiiles  8.S.E.  oT 
Stutgard,  among  the  Suabian  Alps.  It  has 
1500  inhabitants. 

Neufaa,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wirteraberg,  department  of  thei 
Danube,  and  princip^ity  of  Furstenberg.' 
Population  900. 

Neufren,  a  town  of  tlie  south-west 
of  Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Hohen- 
zoUern,  10  niiles  N.  of  Sigmaringen.  Po- 
pulation 900. 

Neuoerspobf,  a  village  of  Saxony,  m 
Upper  Lusatia,  near  Zittau.  It  contains 
2000  inhabitonts,  chiefly  linen  weavers. 

Neuuaus,  or  GiNOAzxcHU  Hraoicz,  a 
well  built  town  of  the  central  part  of  Bo-^ 
hernia.  It  contains  5200  inhabitante,  with 
a  ffvinnasium  formerly  belonging  to  Ujfi^ 
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Jesuits^  a  fine  castle,  and  cxtensiye  manii- 
fiichires  of  woollens.  In  1801  the  greatest 
part  of  the  tpwn  was  Laid  in  ashes  by  an 
accidental  fire.  68  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Prague. 

Neuhaus,  a  village  of  Hanover,  situated 
lo  the  east  of  the  Elbe,  16  miles  S.E.  of 
Xaneaburg. 

Neuitaus,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
dncfay  of  Bremen,  on  the  river  Oate.  Its 
barbour  is  obstructed  by  a  sand-bank  at 
the  inftnx  of  the  Oste  into  the  Elbe.  The 
fawn  has,  however,  some  trade  in  corn  and 
linen^  and  some  ship-building.  Population 
1600.     18  miles  W.  of  Gluckstadt. 

Neuhaos,  a  town  of  Prussian  West- 
]ihaHa,  in  the  government  of  Minden, 
where  the  Pader  and  Alme  fall  into  the 
loupe.  2  miles  N,  N.  E.  of  Paderbom.  Po- 
^polation  1500. 

Neuhausel,  a  town  of  Hnngary,  on  the 
nver  Neutra,  48  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Presburg. 
It  had  a  castle,  formerly  of  great  strength, 
hat  which  was  demolished  in  17S4. 

Neuhausen,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
jnany,  in  \Virtemberg,nearEsslingen.  Po- 
pulation 1300. 

Neubausen,  a  town  of  Wirtemberg, 
near  Urach,  on  the  small  river  Erms.  Po- 
pulation 900. 

Neuhausen,  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Switzerland,  8  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Schaff- 
liansen,  with  large  iron  manufactures. 

Neuhof,  or  NowEDWORY,  a  market 
Itown  in  the  east  of  Bohemia,  4  miles  N.  W. 
4^Czaslau. 

Neuhof,  or  Bogda,  a  small  town  in  the 
Bouth  of  Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Te- 
mesvar,  inhabited  by  Germans  and  Wa- 
Jadilans. 

Neuhop,  ft  large  viUage  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  6  miles  S.  S.  W. 
efFulda. 

.  Nkuille,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Trance,  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire. 
P^nralation  1800.   1 4  miles  N.  W.  of  Tours. 

Neuillv,  a  large  and  pleasant  village  of 
France,  about  S  miles  N.  W.  of  Paris.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Seine,  over  which  there 
is  here  a  beautiful  bridge  of  five  arches.  It 
contains  a  number  of  villaa,  occupied  by 
the  Parisians,  and  gives  name  to  the  north- 
-west  entrance  into  the  capital.  Population 
«500. 

Neoii,ly  en  The l,  a  town  in  the  north 
of  France,  department  of  the  Oise.  Popu- 
3ation  900. 

Kel'illy  le  Real,  a  town  in  tfie  central 
nut  of  France,  department  of  the  Allier. 
Population  1200.  9  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Moulins. 

Nevit.lv  lTSveque,  a  town  in  the  east 
4>f  France,  department  of  the  Upper  Mame, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  $  miles  N.  by  E. 
flfXiangcc9. 


Neuilly  l'Eveqcb,  a  small  town  in  Oe 
north  of  France,  department  of  Calvados 
on  the  river  Vire. 

Neuilly  St  Feont,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  France,  department,  of  the  Aine, 
with  1800  inhabitants,  who  manufiictoie 
large  quantities  of  caps  and  stockings.  9 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Chateau-Thierry. 

Nevil's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  Aott 
of  Hudson's  bay.  Long.  94.  W.  Lat6L 
58.  N. 

Nevis,  or  Nievis,  an  island  of  the  West 
Indies,  said  to  have  received  its  name  fian 
Columbus,  who  discovered  it,  from  an  opi- 
nion that  the  top  of  it  was  covered  widi 
snow.  It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  little  mat 
than  a  single  mountain,  whose  base  is  akmt 
23  miles  in  circumference.  That  theisisnd 
was  the  pjpoduction  of  a  volcano,  is  tery 
evident,  a  crater  being  visible  on  the  sum- 
mit, and  sulphur  frequently  discovered  is 
the  cavities  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  watered, 
and  in  general  fertile,  producing  on  an  ave- 
rage one  hogshead  of  sugar  per  acre,  mi 
about  4000  hogsheads  in  the  whole;  whidi 
quantity,  when  the  island  belonged  to  the 
French,  was  fixed  on  for  the  regidatioD  of 
the  taxes.  The  English  first  settled  hereii 
the  year  1628,  by  a  colony  firom  St  Chris- 
topher's ;  and  by  the  wise  managemeDt  of 
the  first  governors,  Uie  island  lounslMd 
wonderfully,  so  that  in  the  year  1640,  there 
were  4000  whites.  In  the  year  1706,  it  wK 
taken  by  the  French,  but  restored  by  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  In  the  year  1782,  it  w» 
again  taken  by  the  Frendi,  but  restored  hy 
the  peace  in  the  year  1 783.  Nevis  is  divid- 
ed into  ^re  parishes  ;  and  contains  one  town, 
Charlestown,  which  is  fortified.  The 
number  of  white  inhabitants  is  reckoned  ts 
be  about  6000 ;  of  negroes  10,000.  Ixn^. 
62.35.W.  Lat-17.  14.  N. 

Neukiech,  a  large  village  of  Genosny, 
in  Saxony,  on  the  river  Wesenits,  with 
2500  inhabitants.  7  miles  S.  &  W.  of  Badii- 
sin. 

Keukiech,  a  village  of  Prussian  Sileoi^ 
not  fiir  from  Hirsdibeig,  with  1000  Inht- 
bitants. 

Neukikcr,  a  small  but  diriving  towa 
of  Switzerland^  5  miles  W.  nf  SchaffhsiaeB. 

Neukircrex,  a  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  31 
miles  S.  of  Cassd.    Population  1600. 

Neukirchen,  or  Mark  Neueirchsi»> 
a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  13  miles 
S.  £.  of  Plauen.    Population  1400. 

Neukirchbk,  a  town  of  Oennsny,  « 
the  Bavarian  territory,  acyoining  Bohemiiy 
40  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  lUtisbon,  and  U  & 
1)y  N.  of  Cham.    Population  1100. 

Neokirchek,  a  village  of  the  PfasBin 
province  of  Cleves  and  Berg,  in  the  duchy 
•of  Jidiers,  contaHiing  1 100  inhabitants. 
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Nbolakd^  Ufper^  a  lar^  village  of  the 
north-west  of  Germanj^  6  miles  £.  of 
JBremeii. 

NsDLEE,  a  village  and  parish  in  the  south- 
wcBt  of  JGermany,  in  Wirtemberg,  between 
the  Jaxt  and  the  Kocher^  and  35  miles  N. 
of  Dim.    Population  1500. 

Neumagen^  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Lower  Rhine^  on  the  Moselle, 
11  rnHea  B.N.E.  of  Treves.  Population  1 100. 
Neum  ark.  See  Maros-  Vasarhely, 
Neumabk^  a  small  but  well  built  town  of 
the  Austrian  states,  in  Tyrol,  on  the  Adige, 
19  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Trent.  In  the  spring 
of  179V,  Ais  town  was  taken  by  the 
French. 

Neumarkt,  or  Nowatary,  a  small  town 
of  Austrian  Poland,  in  GaUcia,  and  circle 
of  Sandec,  on  the  Donajec. 

Neumarkt,  a  town  of  Bavaria;  in 
the  upper  palatinate,  on  the  Sulz.  It  is 
tttoated  on  the  *road  between  Nuremberg 
»bd  Ratisbon,  which  gives  it  some  traffic. 
Its  breweries  also  are  of  importance.  Near 
the  town  are  minend  waters,  with  appro- 
priate buildings  for  visitors.  It  was  here, 
on  the  23d  August  1796,  that  the  French, 
onder  Jourdau,  met  with  the  first  of  that 
series  of  defeats  which  led  to  their  retreat 
across  the  Rhine.  Population  2100.  19 
jniles  S.  £.  of  Nuremberg. 

Neumarkt,  a  neat  market  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Bavaria,  on  the  Rott,  43  miles 
E.  N.  E.  of  Munich.    Population  900. 

Neuma&kt,  an  ancient  town  of  Prussian 
Bikaia,  21  mUcs  W.  N.  W.  of  Breslau. 
Near  this  is  the  village  of  Leuthen,  where 
the  Prussians  obtained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Austrians  on  the  5th  December  1757* 
Population  2100. 

Neumakkt,  a  small  town  of  West  Prus- 
sia, situated  on  the  Drewentz.  Population 
900.  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Tempelburg. 
Nbumaektl,  or  Tersczh,  a  small  town 


Nbtonska,  a  village  of  Irkoutsk,  in  Asi« 
atic  Russia,  92  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  lUmsk. 

NeureuSche,  or  Nowarzisse,  a  town  of 
the  Austrian  states,  in  Moravia,  42  miles 
W.  of  Brunn.    Population  900. 

Neuroda,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in 
the  county  of  Glatz,  on  the  Walditz.  It 
is  a  neat  thriving  place,  with  3000  inhabit 
ants,  whose  chief  employment  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  woollens.  13  miles  N.  of 
Glatz. 

Neusatz,  a  neat  town  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  22  miles  N.  W.  of  Glogau.  It 
contains  1700  inhabitants,  part  of  whom 
are  Hernhutters.  The  town  was  founded 
by  a  petty  colony  of  that  sect,  who,  like 
the  majority  of  their  brethren,  are  manu- 
fiictnrers. 

Neusatz,  or  Neo-Planta,  or  Uj- 
ViDEK,  a  considerable  town  of  the  south  of 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bacs,  separat-* 
ed  frem  Peter- Waradein  only  by  the 
Danube,  so  that  it  was  considered  a  suburb 
of  that  town,  until  its  population  exceeded 
that  of  the  parent  settlement.  It  is,  besides, 
totally  distinct  in  a  civil  point  of  View, 
having  received  the  privileges  of  a  free 
city  in  1 7  5 1,  and  having  its  own  magistrates. 
It  is  very  neatly  built,  and  surrounded  with 
a  wall.  Its  population,  by  a  late  return, 
was  13,400,  and  it  appears  to  be  on  the 
increase.  The  trade  of  Neusatz,  favoured 
by  the  navigation  of  the  Danube,  is  very 
considerable,  particularly  with  Turkey. 
The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  of  the 
Greek  church,  that  sect  having  here  a 
bishop  and  five  churches,  while  the  Catholics 
have  only  one.  Long.  19.  52.  11.  £.  Lat. 
45. 16.  0.  N. 

NeuSchloss,  a  large  village  in  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  3  miles  S.  of  Leypa. 

Neuse,  a  river  q|  the  United  States,  in 
North  Carolina,  which  rises  near  Hills- 


borough, and  runs  south-east  into  Pamlico 
of  Austrian  Illyria,  in  Camiola.  16  miles  sound.  It  has  a  course  of  400  miles,  and 
S.  of  Clagenfurt,  at  the  foot  of  me  hill  of  is  navigable  for  vessels  12  miles,  and  for 
Irf)ibl.    It  has  manufactures  of  iron  and    boats  200. 


eopper  ;  also  of  leather  and  coarse  woollens. 

Neuhunster,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the 
Danish  dominions,  in  Holstein,  situated  on 
the  Schwale.  Population  1500.  IB  miles 
p.  W.  of  Kiel,  and  28  N.  of  Hamburgh. 

Neunporf,  Langen,  a  village  of  Prus- 
dan  Silesia,  in  the  government  of  Liegnitz, 
5  miles  N  N.  £•  of  Buntzlau,  with  1000  in- 
habitants. 

NEUNDOBf,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
pear  Neisse,  with  800  inhabitants. 

Neun  KIRCH  EN,  R  towu  of  Lowcr  Aus- 


Neusiedler-See,  or  Fertob,  a  con- 
siderable  lake  in  the  west  of  Hungary,  lying 
between  the  counties  of  Oedenburg  and 
Wieselburg.  It  extends  from  north  to 
south,  but  the  southern  ei^tremity  makes  a 
considerable  curve  towards  the  east.  Its 
length  is  about  30  miles;  its  breadth,  where 
greatest,  about  10.  It  is  too  diallow  to 
admit  of  navigation.  Its  shores  on  the  west 
side  are  covered  with  vineyards  and  forests, 
but  on  the  east  they  are  fiat,  marshy,  and 
overgrown  with  reeds.    The  water,  though 


tria,  on  the  Schwarza,  35  miles  S.  by  W.  of  generally  clear,  becomes  turbid  when  agitat- 

Vienna.     Population  30d0.  ed  by  wind,  and  is  liable  to  considerable 

Neunkirchen,  a  village  of  the  west  of  variations  in  height,  according  to  the  previ- 

(imoany,  in  Baden,  6  miles  N.  W,  of  Mo«-  ous  degree  of  rain  or  drought.    Its  great 

l»ch,  wiA  800  inhabitaHts,  peculiarity  is  its  sa|m^^\vhich  appears  to 
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\>e  tbe  efiect,  not  of  the  common  muriate 
of  soda,  but  of  nitre.  Its  fish  are  conae- 
quently  not  numerous.  In  17^77  and  1780^ 
a  dike  or  mound  was  erected  to  form  the 
Bouth-east  limit  of  this  lake ;  but  beyond  it 
]8  a  krge  marsh  called  the  Hansag. 

Neusohl,  or  Besztercze-Banya,  a 
large  town  (^  the  north-west  of  Hnngarj, 
on  the  livers  Gran  and  Bistrica,  and  the 
chief  place  of  the  palatinate  of  Sohl.  It 
was  founded  in  1222  by  the  Hungarian 
government,  who  brought  thither  a  colony 
of  Saxons,  for  the  purpose  of  working  the 
mines.  It  is  well  built  in  the  German 
style,  and  has  an  old  castle,  a  Catholic  and 
Lutheran  church,  and  an  hospital  A 
Catholic  bishopric  was  founded  here  in 
1 7  66 ;  and  there  are  also  a  Catholic  seminary 
and  high  school,  called  anarchi-gymnasium. 
The  Lutherans  have,  in  like  manner,  a 
ffymnasium  and  school.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  extensive  copper  mines,  parti- 
culu'ly  at  Herrengrund;  and  the  town  con- 
tains a  manu&ctory  of  sword  blades;  and 
such  a  number  of  forges  as,  in  the 
•opinion  of  many,  are  injurious  to  the  at- 
mosphere. Here  also  is  a  salt  office,  and 
■a  mining  court  or  judicial  establishment  for 
the  decision  of  disputes  connected  with  the 
mines  of  an  extensive  district  around.  The 
Ticinity  of  the  town  b  kid  out  in  gardens 
4md  vineyards.  The  popuktion,  amounting 
to  10,100,  u  of  a  mixed  description,  being 
the  descendants,  partly  of  Germans,  partly 
of  Slowacs.  100  milea  E.  N.  E.  of  Presburg, 
^lud  86  N.  of  Pest.  Long.  19.  9.  45.  E. 
Lat  id.  45.  N. 

Neuss,  a  town  of  the  Prusskn  province 
of  Berg  and  Cleves,  government  of  Dussel- 
dorf^  on  the  £r^,  about  a  mile  from  its 
influx  into  the  Rhine.  It  has  a  public 
square,  with  a  pedestrian  statue  in  bronze 
of  Frederick  111.  THb  number  of  inhabit- 
ants k  5400:  they  manufacture  cotton 
stuffs  and  ribbons,  and  carry  on  some 
^ade  in  com,  oil,  and  wood.  This  is  the 
Novesium  of  the  Romans;  and  on  digging 
;the  Canal  du  Nord,  which  was  intended  to 
j;>as8  bv  it,  a  number  of  urns  and  medak 
,were  found,  chiefly  of  the  reigns  of  Vespasi- 
an, Tr^jan^  and  Adrian.  3  miles  S.  W.  of 
'Dusseldorf. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Brunswick,  on  the  small  river 
)^au.  Here  are  the  productive  ^ alt- works 
of  Juliushall,  belonging  in  common  to 
Brunswick  and  Hanover.  Population  1000. 
fi  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Goslar,  and  25  S.  of 
Brunswick. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 

Ciany,   in   Hesse- Cassel,  with  1500   inha- 
itants.     13  miles  E.  of  Marpuig. 
Neustadt,  a  town  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
fnany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Mecklcn- 


burg-Schwerin,  on  the  small  riter  EUe. 
It  has  a  large  copper  and  brass  work  bdoog- 
ing  to  the  grand  duke.  Popuktion  lOOa 
18  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Schwerin. 

Neustadt,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
Poland,  in  the  palatinate  of  Augustowo.  It 
is  opposite  to  Sohirwind,  and90mikflE. 
of  Konigsberg,  on  the  Scheachuppe.  Po- 
puktion 2300. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pn^ 
vince  of  Cleves  and  Beig,  govemment  of 
Cologne.    Popuktion  1000. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Prussian  SOcsi, 
in  the  government  of  Oppdn,  on  the  Prod- 
nitz.  It  is  surrounded  by  an  earthen  moondi 
is  r^ukrly  built,  and  has  manufactures  of 
linen  and  woollen,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  wines  from  Hungary.  Popuktion  3700. 
57  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Breelau. 

Neustadt,  or  LivowEK,a  townof  Pno- 
sian  Poland,  SO  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Posen.  Po- 

Suktion  1750^  of  whom  a{x>ut  a  fourth  m 
ews. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Saxony,  19  mila 
£.  of  Dresden,  of  which  the  population  b 
only  1500 ;  but  the  linen  manufacture  era* 
ploys  3000  weavers  in  the  town  and  ndgh- 
bourhood. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  West  Prussia,  oo 
tht  river  Biak,  S2  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Da&l* 
zic     Population  950. 

Neustadt,  a  town  of  Prussian  Sizooj, 
immedktely  adjoining  to  Magdeburg,  aod 
forming  properly  a  part  of  that  town,  k 
1810  it  had  5700  inhabitants,  but  was  in 
1813  partly  deraolkhed,  by  the  French  gu^ 
rison,  and  is  not  yet  (18S0)  compktelyi^ 
built 

Neustadt/  in  Transylvania.  See  Nagf 
Banya, 

Neustadt,  a  circle  or  inferior  di?iflon 
of  Saxony,  ceded  to  Prussia  by  the  treaty 
of  Vienna  in  1815.  The  greater  part  was 
subsequently  made  over  to  the  grand  doh 
of  Saxe- Weimar,  to  give  effect  to  another 
article  of  the  same  treaty.  This  part  is 
now  annexed  to  the  province  of  Weimar, 
whik  the  remainder,  with  the  detached 
parts  of  the  Vogtknd,  lying  among  the 
possessions  of  the  dukes  of  me  house  of 
Saxe  fsee  Saxe),  still  forms  a  circle  in  the 
Prussian  territory,  and  bears  the  name  of 
Neustadt. 

Neustadt,  Maehrisch  or  Mosaviak, 
a  walled  town  of  the  Austrian  sUtei,  in 
Moravia.  It  has  a  variety  of  manu&cture^ 
each  on  a  small  scale,  and  di^rent  from 
each  other,  viz.  woollens,  needlos,  salt- 
petre, gunpowder,  and  glass.  Populatitm 
3000.    ISmiies  N.  ofOlmuts. 

Neustadt,  or  Nowy-Miesto,  a  town  in 
the  north-east  of  Bohemia,  76  miles  £.N*B* 
of  Prague.    Population  1400. 

Neustadt,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Pen* 
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nuk*  in  the  duchy  of  Holstehi,  on  the 
hay  of  Labeck.  It  8ufl%T«d  greatly  tVom 
Bre  m  September  1817.  Population  1400. 
NzuiTADT^  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  in  the  Black  Forest,  with 
1150  inhabitants.  17  miles  £.  S.  E.  of 
Freybnig. 

Nedstadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Dannbe,  18  miles  S.  W.  of  Ra- 
tiabon.    Population  900. 

Nkubtadt,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Ba- 
varia, on  the  Waldnab,  50  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Ratisbon.    Population  1150. 

Ncustaot-Eberswalb,  a  fortified  town 
of  the  PruBsiau  province  of  Brnndenburg. 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Finow  and 
the  Schwarz.  It  consists  of  two  parts 
called  Neustadt  and  Eberswald,  wnich 
togetho-  oontam  SOOO  inhabitants.  A 
eolony  of  Swiss  Protestants  settled  here  in 
ItJdS,  and  have  been  chiefly  employed  in 
agriculture.  Another  colony  from  Tnurin- 
^a,  in  Saxony,  settled  here  in  174S  and 
1748  ;  diese  are  chiefly  hardware  manufito* 
iorers.    30  miles  N.  £.  of  Berlin. 

Kscrr  ABT  on  the  Aisch,  a  town  of  Ba- 
varian Franconia,  92  miles  \V.  N.  W.  of  Nu- 
remberg.    Population  1900. 

Neustadt  on  the  Dosse,  a  town  of 
Pmaaia,  in  Brandenburg,  which,  with  only 
800  inhabitants,  has  a  manufkctory  of 
plate  glass  of  the  finest  quality.  4i  miles 
W.N:W.  of  Berlin. 

Neustadt  on  the  Hart,  a  town  of 
the  Bavarian  proTinoe  of  the  Rhine,  on 
the  Spirebach,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
called  the  Hart.  Popubtion  S900.  12 
miles  N.  of  Landau,  and  17  S.  W.  of  Man- 
heim. 

Neustadt  oh  the  Heath,  a  town  of 
tha  interior  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Saxe-Coboui:g,  on  the  Rotha.  Population 
1600.     8  miles  N.  £.  of  Cobourg. 

Neustadt  ow  the  Kulm,  a  town  of 
Bavarian  Franconia,  with  900  inhabitants. 
15  miles  S.  £.  of  Bayreuth. 

Neustadt  on  the  Riykr  Nab,  a  town 
Df  Bavaria,  in  the  upper  palatinate.  Popu- 
lation 52000. 

Neustadt  ok  the  Oele,  a  town  of 
the  interior  of  Germany,  in  the  grand 
dachy  of  Saxe- Weimar.  It  contains  9500 
inhabitants,  a  nimiber  of  whom  manufac- 
ture woollens.  94  miles  S.  £.  of  Weimar, 
and  16  S.  W.  of  Gera.  Long.  12.  5. 10.  K. 
Lat.  50.  44.  34.  N. 

Neustadt  ON  the  Rubenberg,  a  town 
of  Hanover,  on  the  Leine,  15  miles  N.  W. 
of  Hanover,  with  1300  inhabitants. 

Neustadt  on  the  Sa ale,  a  neat  town 

of  Bavarian  Franconia,  in  the  circle  of  the 

Lower  Maine,  with  1650  inhabitants.    41 

miles  N.  by  B.  of  Wurzburg, 

Neustadt^    Wiekxbxscu^    a   fortified 


town  of  Lower  Austria,  on  t&e  Flscha 
and  the  Steinfbld.  It  is  well  built,  the 
streets  are  wide  and  straight,  the  square* 
neat,  and  it  is  on  the  whole  an  agree- 
able place.  It  contains  7000  inhabit* 
ants,  without  the  garrison  and  military 
school,  which  make  fi-om  «000  to  SOOO 
more.  This  school  was  founded  in  1752, 
and  is  taught  in  a  large  building,  formerly 
a  palace  of  the  archdukes  of  Austria  :  the 
establishment  is  of  30  professors,  and  44(> 
pupils.  There  is  aho  in  the  town  a  rid- 
ing school  and  a  gymnasium.  This  place 
bero||[  situated  on  the  high  road  between 
Styna  and  Vienna,  and  being  also  one  of  the 
tnirepois  for  the  intercourse  between  Italy 
and  Hungary,  has  a  brisk  trade ;  also  seve« 
ral  manufactures,  viz.  pins,  brass-wire, 
silk  stuffs,  woollens,  and  stone- ware.  A  ca- 
nal connects  this  town  with  Vienna.  S& 
miles  S.  of  Vienna. 

Nrustaotsl,  a  town  in  the  n<N>th-east 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  borders  of  Lusatia,  66 
miles  N.  N.  B.  of  Prague.  Population  1300. 

Neustadtbl,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on 
the  borders  of  Bavaria,  77  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Prague.     Population  900. 

Neustahtki,,  or  Rudolphswerth,  a 
town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  in  the  govern* 
ment  of  Laybacb^  on  the  river  Gurk.  Po* 
pulation  1600.  25  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Lay* 
bach,  and  46  E.  N.  E.  of  Fiume. 

Neostadtel,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,, 
in  the  government  of  Liegnitz.  Population 
1000.     1 5  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Great  Glogau* 

Neustadtbl  on  the  Waag,  or  Vaoh 
Ujheli,  a  town  in  tha  north-west  of  Hun- 
gary, on  the  river  Waag.  Population  2500. 
52  miles  N.'N.  E.  of  Presburg. 

Neustadtl,  or  Nowimiesto,  a  town 
of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Moravia,  with 
1900  inhabitants. 

Neuteich,  a  town  of  West  Prussia^ 
in  the  government  of  Dantzic,  with  1300 
inhabitants.     16  miles  W.  of  Elbing. 

Neutra,  or  Nyitra,  a  palatinate  of  th& 
north-west  of  Hungary,  bordering  on  Mo* 
ravia,  between  the  palatinates  of  Presburg 
and  Trentsin.  It  is  divided  into  two  parta 
by  the  Waag,  and  is  partly  level,  partly 
mountainous.  It  produces  both  com  and 
vines;  and  the  mountainous  part  abounds 
in  mineral  waters.  The  area  is  2570  square 
miles,  and  the  population  320,000,  partly  of 
Sclavonian,  ana  partly  of  German  cfescent 

Neutra,  or  Nyitra,  a  town  of  the 
north'West  of  Hungary,  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  the  capital  of  the  above 
pdatinate.  It  is  finely  situated  on  two  ele« 
vations,  on  one  of  which  stands  a  bishop's 
palace  and  cathedral,  on  the  other  a  public 
school.  At  no  great  distance  behind  the 
town  is  a  range  of  hills  covered  with  forest 
trees.    There  is  here  a  large  building  foij 
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holding  the  diets  of  the  cbunty.  Tlie  iiw 
habitants^  who  amount  to  3900,  are  mostly 
Siowracs.  4i  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Pres« 
burg. 

Neuve  Eglise,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  West  Flanders. 
Population  2900.     10  miles  S.  of  Ypres. 

Neuvic,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Dordogne,  on 
the  river  Isle.  Population  1800.  14  miles 
S.W.  ofPerigueux. 

Neuvic,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Correze.  Po- 
pulation 1700.  14  miles  S.  of  Ussel,  and 
27E.  byN.  ofTulle. 

Neuvic  Ektier,  a  town  in  the  central 
uart  of  France,  department  of  the  Upper 
Vienne,  with  1200  inhabitants. 

Neoville,  or  Neustadt,  a  town  of 
the  Swiss  canton  of  Beni,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  small  lake  of  Bienne.  Popula- 
tion 1200.  10  miles  N.  E.  of  Neufchatel, 
and  19  W.  N.  W.  of  Bern. 

Neuville,  or  Noville,  a  town  of  Swit- 
zerland, in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  22  miles 
S.  E.  of  Lausanne.  AtBosek,  near  this,  are 
salt  springs  anda  quarryof  variegated  marble. 

Neuville,  a  town  in  the  east  of  France, 
on  the  Saone,  9  miles  N.  of  Lyons.  Of  its 
inhabitanu,  1700  in  number,  the  half  are 
employed  in  cotton  spinning. 

Neuville,  a  town  iiv  the  west  of  France, 
department  of  tlie  Vienne,  with  2500  in- 
habitants. 

Neuville  au  Pont,  a  town  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  department  of  the 
Marne,  on  the  Aisne,  with  1200  inhabit- 
ants. 3  miles  N.  W.  of  St  Menehould. 
•  Neuville  aux  Bois,  a  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  France,  department  of  the 
Loiret,  with  2000  inhabitants.  12  miles 
N.  of  Orleans. 

Neuville  sur  Renok,  a  town  in  the 
east  of  France,  on  the  Renon,  department 
of  the  Ain,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Neuville  sua  Seine,  a  town  in  the 
noTtli-east  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Aube,  with  950  inhabitants. 

Neuviller,  or  Neuweiler,  a  small 
town  and  castle  in  the  north-east  of  France, 
department  of  the  Meurthe,  9  miles  S.  \7. 
of  Luneville. 

Neuvy,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Nievfe,  with 
1300  inhabitants.    3  miles  W.  of  Clamecy. 

Neuvy,  a  town  in  the  east  of  France, 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire,  district 
of  Charolle8,with  1000  inhabitants. 

Neuvy  le  Roi,  a  town  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  department  of  the  Indre  and 
Loire,  with  1600  inhabitants.  13  miles  N. 
of  Tours. 

Neuvy  le  Sautour,  a  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of-  France^  department   of  the 


Yonne,  with  1350  inhabitants.    17  nikl 
N.W.  ofTonnere. 

Neuvy,  or  St  Sepitlcee,  a  town  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  department  of  the 
Indre,  with  1700  inhabitants.  14  miki 
S.  of  Chateauroux. 

Neuvy  sur  Baranion,  a  town  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  department  of  the 
Cher.  Population  800.  16mileaN.KW. 
of  Bouiges. 

Neuwarf,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  P(h 
merania,  on  a  smadl  peninanla  formed  bj  t 
lake  of  the  same  name,  which  is  oonnectc 
ed  vtriih  the  inlet  of  the  sea  callad  the  little 
Haf.  Population  1350.  23  miles  N.  N.W. 
of  Stettin. 

Neuwedel,  a  town  of  Prusaa,  in  Baa* 
denburg,  on  the  Drave  anrf  lake  of  Dragft 
28  miles  E.  of  Stargard.    Population  1350, 

Neuweiher,  a  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Baden,  containing  900  iaLft* 
bitants. 

Neuweiler.    See  Neuviller. 

Neuwelt,  a  vDlage  of  the  north-east  of 
Bohemia,  in  the  circle  of  Bitschow,  sinoM 
the  Sudetic  mountains.  14  miles  ^N.£ 
of  Cromau. 

Neuwerk,  a  village  of  the  north  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  on  the 
Budc.  It  is  remarkable  for  nothing  bat 
the  large  iron  and  tin  works  in  the  neij^ 
bourhood. 

Neuwied,  a  small  town  of  the  Pruasiia 
states,  in  the  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine, 
goveniment  of  Coblentz,  on  the  Rhine.  It 
IS  built  with  great  regularity,  and  exhibits 
in  its  increase  a  gratifying  example  of  the 
good  effects  of  toleration.  It  was  the  cbitf 
town  of  a  petty  principality,  which  enjoyed 
its  independence  until  1806;  the  prioee 
was  a  Calvinist ;  and  being  surrounded  bf 
bigotted  governments,  opened  his  little  ca- 
pi ud  to  all  who  were  restrained  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  their  worship  at  their  homes :  beie 
are  accordingly  churches  for  Catholics,  Pro* 
testants.  Anabaptists,  Ilcrnhutters,  tai 
Jews.  This  mixed  population  is  in  ge- 
neral industrious,  and  a  variety  of  manage- 
tures,  of  cotton  and  wool,  hardware,  linen, 
soap,  watches,  and  cabinet*making,  are  csr- 
ried  on.  From  its  vicinity  to  the  Bbiuei 
Neuwied  has  also  a  traffic  m  the  exports  of 
the  adjacent  country,  viz.  com,  wine,  tim- 
ber, and  potash ;  the  whole  displaying  «n 
aspect  of  activity  seldom  met  with  in  » 
small  a  town.  The  prince's  palace  is  soi' 
rounded  with  extensive  gardens,  and  con- 
tains a  good  library.  7  miles  N.  N.  W.  of 
Coblentz,  and  42  S.  S.  E.  of  Cologne. 

Nevyn,  or  Nefin,  a  market  town  ind 
parish  of  Wales,  in  Caernarvonshire.  Hew 
Edward  I.  held  his  triumph  after  the  con- 
quest of  Wales,  in  1^4.  It  is  now  an 
insignificant  place.     Market  on  Saturday, 
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and  two  aiuiual  fiurs  in  April  and  August 
I'opulation  1177.  249  miles  N.W.  from 
London. 

New  Abbey,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Kirkcudbrightshire^  8  miles  long  and  2  J 
broad.    Population  1045. 

Nsw  Abbbt»  a  village  in  the  above  pa- 
rish, pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  stream. 
Population  210.     7  miles  S.  of  Dumfries. 

Newall,  a  parish"  of  England,  county 
9f  Chester,  5  miles  S.  W.  from  Nantwich. 
Pofmlation  SS9. 

Newark^  a  market  and  borough  town  of 
England,  near  the  eastern  border  of  the 
county  of  Nottingham,  a  considerable  trad- 
ing town,  next  to  Nottingham  the  largest 
in  the  county,  and  a  noted  stage  on  the 
great  road  from  London  to  York.  It  stands 
on  a  branch  of  the  Trent  which  runs  on 
the  east  of  that  river,  and  joins  it  about  a 
mile  below  the  town.  A  lateral  stream  also 
unites  the  two  rivers  above  tjie  town,  and 
thus  forms  an  island  of  considerable  extent, 
which  lies  on  the  north-west  of  the  town, 
is  of  remarkable  fertility,  and  over  which 
the  London  road  passes,  the  rivers  being 
crossed  by  two  bridges.  The  town  is  hand- 
some and  well  built,  and  the  streets  kept  in 
very  good  condition.  The  public  buildings 
ire  well  worthy  of  notice.  The  castle, 
though  now  in  ruins,  still  presents  an 
august  appearance.  This  magnificent  struc- 
ture, which  was  called  the  New  Work,  and 
hence  gave  name  to  the  town,  was  built  or 
re-edified  in  the  reign  of  king  Stephen,  by 
the  bishop  of  Lincoln.  Here  king  John 
died  in  1216;  and,  in  1530,  cigrdinal 
Wolsey  lodged  here,  with  a  great  retinue, 
4>n  his  way  to  Southwell.  The  general  plan 
of  the  castle  is  a  square  of  very  great  di- 
mensions, and  the  number  of  stories  seems 
to  have  been  ^ve.  Within  the  exterior 
walls  nothing  now  remains,  and  the  inclos- 
ed area  has  long  been  used  as  a  bowling 
green ;  any  apartments  that  remain  are 
used  for  coals,  stables,  &c.  Tlie  church  of 
Newark  has  long  been  reckoned  the  first 
iparish  church  in  the  kingdom.  It  is  a  very 
elegant  building,  of  the  age  of  Henry  Vl. 
The  exterior  is  most  superb ;  the  windows 
are  filled  with  mullions  and  tracery  of  ex- 
cellent designs ;  and  a  number  of  statues, 
busts,  and  other  decorations,  abound  in 
every  part  of  the  building.  The  tower  is 
light,  and  very  handsome ;  it  has  a  peal  of 
eight  bells,  is  much  ornamented  with  arch 
vrork  and  imagery,  and  supports  a  lofty 
stone  spire,  which  xhas  a  very  striking  ap- 
pearance on  all  sides  of  the  town.  The  in- 
terior of  the  church  has  much  of  the  cathe- 
/dral  appearance ;  and  the  new  galleries  add 
CTeatly  to  the  beauty  and  convenience  of 
the  building.  The  windows  have  formerly 
l>een  filled  with  painted  glass^    some  of 


which  is  still  in  good  preservatiou*  and  ecfo^ 
tain  various  scripture  pieces,  besides  the 
parish  church,  there  are  four  places  cf 
worship  for  the  Calvinists,  Baptists,  aid 
Methodists,  the  latter  of  whom  are  nume- 
rous  in  this  town.  The  market-place  is  « 
handsome  square,  said  to  have  been  onoe 
much  larger  than  at  present.  In  it  stands 
<he  town-hall,  an  elegant  building  of  atone^ 
erected  in  1776.  The  front  is  light 
and  airy.  It  is  three  stories  high,  and  has 
seven  windows  iu  each  story.  Here  are 
held  the  concerts  and  assemblies,  and  all 
the  corporate  meetings.  The  assembly* 
room  is  elegandy  finished  with  Corinthian 
pilaster^  and  a  rich  carved  ceiling.  The 
workhouse  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  king- 
dom. It  is  capacious  and  well  aired,  and 
its  internal  economy  under  very  judidona 
managemen  t.  In  consequence  of  the  inun- 
dations of  the  river,  which  rendered  the 
high  road  often  impasfurble,  a  new  turnpike 
road  was  constructed  here  in  1 770,  to  remove 
this  inconvenience.  By  the  construction  of 
13  bridges  of  various  sizes,  and  in  the  whole 
91  arches,  built  at  irregular  distances,  it  is 
carried  above  the  reach  of  the  floods  on  a 
level  to  Muskham  bridge,  a  distance  of  one 
mile  antl  a  half,  thus  forming  a  beautlfal 
approach  to  the  town,  on  a  most  excellent 
road.  By  means  of  the  branch  of  the  Trent, 
which  has  been  rendered  navigable  to  the 
town,  Newark  enjoys  a  flourishing  trade 
in  com,  coal,  cattle,  wool,  and  other  com- 
modities. The  corn  market  is  the  largest 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  businew 
of  malting  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent ;  there  is,  besides,  an  extensive  linen 
manufactory;  and  the  great  thoroughfaie 
here  creates  also  a  continual  bustle  in  the 
town.  Limestone  and  gypsum  abound  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  town ;  and  great  quan« 
titles  of  the  latter,  fVom  Beacon-hill,  are 
burned  for  stucco,  and  sent  by  sea  to  Lou- 
don. Newark  was  incorporated  by  Charles 
II.  for  its  attachment  to  his  father  Charies 
I.  It  sends  two  members  to  parliament, 
elected  by  every  householder  paying  poor 
rates.  It  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  19 
aldermen.  jMarket  on  Wednesday,  and 
six  annual  fairs,  besides  a  large  cheese  mar- 
ket held  on  the  Wednesday  before  the  Sd 
of  October.  Population  7236.  20  miks 
N.  E.  of  Nottingham,  and  124  N.  W,  of 
London.    Long.  0.  49.  W.    Lat.  53.  5,  N. 

NEWAaK,  a  town  of  the  United  States^ 
and  capital  of  Essex  county.  New  Jersey. 
It  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Passaic,  six  or  seven  miles  above  its  mouth 
by  the  course  of  the  river,  and  only  two  or 
three  in  a  direct  line.  It  contains  650 
houses,  and  about  5000  inhabitants.  It 
has  a  court-house,  a  jail,  two  banks,  an 
academy^  and  five  houses  of  public  wor* 
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fiup,  two  for  Presbyterians,  one  for  Epis- 
copalians, one  for  Baptists,  and  one  for 
Methodists.  It  has  extensive  manufactures 
of  shoes,  leather,  coaches,  fancy  chairs,  and 
cabinet-work.  The  town  is  handsomely 
built,  and  many  of  the  houses  are  elegant. 
The  Passaic  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  80 
tons.  5  miles  N.  of  Elizabethtown,  and  9 
W.  of  New  York. 

Newark,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware. 

Newark,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Licking  county,  Ohio,  on 
Licking  river.  It  contains  a  court-house, 
and  above  70  houses.  «6  miles  VT.  N.  W. 
of  Zanesville.  • 

Newark,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada, 
pleasantly  situated  at  the  entrance  of  the 
river  Niagara  from  Lake  Ontario,  «id  al- 
most fronting  Fort  Niagara  on  the  Ame- 
rican side.  It  was  begun  in  1699,  and  had 
increased  to  about  200  neat  and  well  built 
houses,  with  a  church,  court-house,  and 
one  or  two  other  public  buildings.  All  of 
these  were  destroyed  in  the  year  1814, 
when  they  evacuated  Fort  George.  7  miles 
from  Queenstown. 

Newark  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  Ame- 
rica, at  the  mouths  of  the  Passaic  and 
Hackinsack,  between  the  main  land  and  a 
peninsula  of  New  Jersey,  which  extends 
from  Paulus  Hook  to  near  Staten  island. 
It  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  running 
to  the  east,  between  the  continent  and 
north  coast  of  Staten  island,  joins  the  Hud- 
Bon  ;  the  other  runs  southerly  between  the 
continent  and  west  coast  of  Staten  island. 

Newbald,  Cape,  a  projecting  cape  on  the 
north  coast  of  New  Holland,  near  the  en- 
trance into  the  gulf  of  Carpentaria. 

New  Bank,  one  of  the  banks  of  New- 
foundland, 6  miles  S.  of  Cape  Ballard. 

Newbatti.e,  or  Newbottlb,  a  parish 
of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Edinburgh, 
of  an  irregular  triangular  iigure,  nearly  four 
miles  long.  Population  1651. — Also  a  de- 
cayed village  in  the  above  parish,  7  miles 
S.  of  Edinburgh. 

Newbern,  one  of  the  eastern  maritime 
districts  of  North  Carolina,  bounded  east 
and  south-east  by  the  Atlantic,  south-west 
by  Wilmington,  west  by  Fayette,  north- 
west by  Hillsborough,  north  by  Halifax, 
and  north-east  by  Eclenton  district.  It 
comprehends  the  counties  of  Carteret, 
Jones,  Craven,  Beaufort,  Hyde,  Pitt, 
Wayne,  Glasgow^  Lenoir,  and  Johnston. 

Newbern,  a  port  of  entry  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Craven  county.  North 
Carolina,  situated  on  the  south-west  bank 
of  the  Neuse,  at  the  junction  of  the  Trent. 
It  is  handsomely  built,  and  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail,  a  theatre,  an  academy,  and 
three  churches,  one  for  Episcopalian s>  one 


for  Bapdsts,  and  <me  for  Methodists.  It « 
a  flourishing  town,  and  has  oonsiderabk 
commerce:  the  exporta  consist  chiefly  of 
grain,  pork,  lumber,  and  naval  stores. 
The  shipping  owned  here,  in  I816,ainofa&t* 
ed  to  4975  tons.  An  el^nt  steam  host, 
connected  with  the  stages  from  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  and  with  the  stages  and 
steam  boats  to  the  northward,  plies  between 
Newbern  and  Elizabeth  dty.  By  this  Ime 
the  route  from  Norfolk  to  Charlestmi  (800 
miles^  is  performed  in  seven  days.  Po- 
pulatioli  in  1800,  S467;  in  1818,  aboat 
6000.  100  miles  N.  E.  by  N.  of  Wilmmg- 
ton.    Long.  77.  5.  W.   Lat  35.  SO.  N. 

Newberry,  a  township  of  ^c  United 
States,  in  Lycoming  county,  PennsylriDii, 
on  the  west  side  of  the  Lycoming,  at  its 
entrance  into  the  Susquehannah.— It  is  the 
name  of  other  two  small  townships,  one  in 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  the  other  in 
Christian  county,  Kentucky. 

New  Bistritz,  or  New  Fistritz,  t 
town  of  Bohemia.  Population  2100.  ^ 
miles  E.  of  Budweis. 

Newbold,  a  parish  of  England,  East 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3 J  miles  N.  E.  from 
North  Cave.     Population  706. 

Newbold,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  Der- 
byshire, li  mile  N.  W.  from  Cheaterfidd. 
Population  8il, 

Newbold,  Astbury,  a  village  of  Eng- 
land, county  of  Chester,  3  miles  S.  by  B. 
of  Congleton.     Population  596. 

N£WBOROueH,  an  ancient  market  town, 
now  an  insignificant  village  of  Wales,  in 
the  island  of  Anglesepr,  situated  on  the 
river  Brian  t.  Population  750.  €  miles 
N.W.  of  Caernarvon,  and  257  N.W.of 
London. 

Newborough,  or  Gorey,  a  town  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Wexford.  Before  the 
union  it  sent  two  members  to  the  Irish  par- 
liament. In  1798,  this  town  was  set  on  fiie 
and  partly  destroyed.  21  miles  N.  of  \Fex- 
ford,  and  39  S.  of  Dublin. 

Newborough,  a  township  of  England, 
in  Staffordshire,  6  miles  S.£.  from  Uttoxe* 
tcr.     Population  623. 

Newbottlb,  a  parish  of  England,  coun- 
ty of  Durham,  8  miles  N.  £.  ftom  Darhan. 
Population  1224. 

N£w  Brandenburg,  a  small  but  well 
built  town  of  the  north  of  Germany,  in  tbe 
grand  ducliy  of  Mecklenburg^Strelits.  It 
contains  4700  inhabitants,  Is  the  seat  of  i 
church  superin tendency,  and  has  manufae- 
tures  of  tobacco,  cottons,  woollens,  and 
glass,  10  miles  S.  of  Treptow,  and  53  W. 
of  Stettin.       ' 

New  Bukow,  a  small  town  of  the  nordi 
of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Meck- 
lenburg-Sen  werin,  with  900  inhabitaDt& 
18  miles  W.  by  8.  of  Rostock. 
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NelTBuiLDiNGs,  0  STiudl  DCtt  viUtge  of 
Ireland^  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
1 10{  miles  from  Dublin  castle. 

N£WBUBGH,  aparishof  8cotlaml>in  Fife- 
shire,  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  Tay.  It  is  of  smnll  extent,  and  of  a 
very  irregular  figure.    Population  9118. 

NEWBunoiiy  a  town  in  the  above  parish, 
which  consists  of  one  street  of  considerable 
length,  with  small  suburbs  at  each  end. 
The  houses  are  mostly  new  ;  and  there  is  a 
town-house  and  prison^  with  a  fine  spire. 
Linen  is  the  principal  manufacture.  The 
harbour  is  spacious,  and  the  Tay  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  of  500  tons  to  this  place. 
Population  53000. 

Newsusgii,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Abenleenshire,  pleasantly  situated  at  the 
moutli  of  tlie  Ythan.  Population  900.  10 
miles  N.  of  Aberdeen. 

NcwBUBOH,  a  township  and  )x>rt  of  en- 
try of  the  United  States,  in  Orange  county. 
New  York,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Hud- 
son. The  village  is  pleasantly  situated, 
well  built,  and  flourishing.  It  con  taint  4 
churches,  450  hpuses,  ami  about  9500  in- 
habitants. 65  miles  N.  of  New  York,  and  95 
S.  of  Albany.  Population  of  the  township 
4620. 

Nkwbubn,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire,  situated  on  I^rgu  bay,  in  the  frith  of 
Forth.  It  is  3)  miles  in  length,  and  8  in 
lireadth.    Population  498. 

Nkwburn,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Northumberland,  5  J  miles  W.  N.  W.  fVom 
Newcastle.  Population  3927. 
.  Newbury,  a  market  and  borough  town 
of  England,  near  the  southern  border  of  the 
county  of  Berks,  one  of  the  krgest  towns  in 
the  county,  and  formerly  celebrated  for  its 
woollen  manufactures,  which,  however, 
have  now  greatly  declined.  It  is  situated 
in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  banks  of  the  Ken- 
net,  which  runs  through  the  centre  of  the 
town.  The  streets  are  arranged  nearly  in 
the 'shape  of  the  letter  Y,  the  angles  bransh- 
jng  off  from  the  msrket-plaoe,  and  the  foot 
of  the  latter  being  formed  by  the  village  of 
Speenhamland.  The  streets  are  snacious 
and  well  paved,  and  the  houses  well  built, 
mostly  of  brick.  The  church  is  a  plain 
Btone  building,  supposed  to  have  ueen 
erected  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. ;  and 
there  are,  besides,  five  meeting-houses  for 
dissenters,  viz.  Quakers,  Baptists,  Inde- 
pendents, Methodists,  and  Presbyterians. 
The  market-place  is  large  and  commodious, 
and  the  market  itself,  from  ite  extensive 
boainefls,  is  thought  to  be  nearly  equal  to 
DeviBes  or  Wanninster,  Wiltshire.  The 
town-ball  is  a  handsome  building^  erected 
over  the  market-plaoe,  near  the  bridge 
^wbieh  crosses  tlie  keonet.    On  the  banks 
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of  the  river  are  the  flour  mills,  which  supply 
London  and  Bristol  with  great  quantities  of 
floun  In  the  town  are  60  alms-house^ 
and  a  charity  school  for  4i  boys.  Newark 
was  long  famous  for  its  extensive  manufiie* 
tures ;  and  the  famous  John  Winchcombe^ 
known  by  the  name  of  Jack  of  Newbury, 
who  built  part  of  the  church,  is  said  tohaye 
employed  upwards  of  100  looms  in  the  mi^- 
nufacture  of  broadcloth  ;  this  trade^  how* 
ever,  has  greatly  declined;  scarcely  any 
kind  of  doth  is  now  made,  except  serges, 
shalloons,  and  trussels ;  and  the  chief  trade 
of  the  town  consists  in  malting,  and  in  the 
traffic  carried  on  upon  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal,  which  joins  the  lliames  with  the  Sch 
vern,  and  onens  a  communication  from 
Reading,  by  Newbury,  to  Bath  and  Bri»« 
tol.  This  canal  lias  operated  very  favour- 
ably for  the  town ;  and  goods  are  imported 
here  through  this  channel  to  the  amount  of 
80,000  tons  annually.  Near  the  town,  in 
the  vale  of*  Kennet,  is  a  vast  peat  moss,  ex- 
tending 16  miles  in  length,  with  netorly  a 
mile  in  breadth,  and  from  which  mat 
quantities  of  peats  are  dug.  When  New«« 
bury  was  first  incorporated  is  unknown; 
but  a  charter  was  granted  by  queen  £lin« 
beth  in  1596.  The  corporation  consiste  «f 
a  mayor,  high-steward,  recorder,  six  dder* 
men,  and  2i  capital  burgesses.  The  bo^ 
rough  is  very  ancient,  and  appears  to  have 
existed  previous  to  the  Norman  hivasion. 
The  town  is  thought  to  have  risen  from  the 
old  town  of  Spine,  the  Spinw  of  the  Ro^ 
mans.  During  the  civil  wars  it  became  ve« 
markable  for  two  battles  fought  here  be« 
tween  tlie  parliament  army  and  that  ef  Uie 
royalists,  commanded  by  Charles  I.  in  per- 
son. Market  on  Thursday,  a  large  one  for 
corn,  malt,  &c.  and  five  annual  fairs.  Po- 
pulation 4898.  17  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Read- 
ing, and  56  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  90. 
W.  Lat.5l.«3.  N. 

NswBUKY,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
in  Orange  county,  Vermont,  situated  on 
Connecticut  river,  opposite  Haverhill.  Po- 
pulation 1365.  34  miles  £.  8w  £.  of  Monti 
pelier,  and  41 7  N.  £.  by  N.  of  Philadelphia. 
Long.  72.  IS.  W.  Lat.  44.  6.  N. 

Newbury,  a  townshin  of  the  United 
States,  in  Essex  county,  Xfassachusetts,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Merrimack,  39  miles 
N.N.E.  of  Boston.  Population  5176. — 
Also  a  township  of  York  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on  the  west  side  of  the  Susquehan* 
nah.    Population  1796« 

Newbury,  a  district  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  central  part  of  South  Carolina.  Po- 
pulation 13>964,  including  4006  slaves.  The 
capital  of  the  district  is  of  the  same  name, 
near  Bush  river.  Population  900.  Long, 
m.  »7.  W.  Lat.  34.  15.  X.  : 
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NffWBOiY  P0RT9  a  port  of  entrr  of  the 
Unttecl  States,  in  Essex  comity,  Masaachu- 
cetts,  on  the  aoiith  side  f^  the  Merrimack^ 
S  miles  from  the  sea.  It  contains  a  court- 
house, a  jail^  an  alms-house,  and  7  churches, 
for  Congrq^tionalists,  Preshytcrians,  Epis- 
copalians, and  Baptists.  Newhury  Port  is 
the  third  town  iu  Massachusetts  with  re- 
gard to  population  and  commerce.  Its  trade 
with  the  West  Indies  is  considerable,  and 
it  has  a  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
trade  to  Europe  and  the  East  indies.  The 
Bank  fisliery  is  now  carried  on  here  to  con- 
siderable extent.  The  Labrador  fishery  was 
fbrmerly  a  lucrative  business  at  this  place^ 
but  for  several  years  it  has  been  disconti- 
nued. Tlie  town  is  also  well  situated  fbr 
ship-building,  having  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving great  quantities  of  lumber  from  the 
interior,  by  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  ; 
and  several  large  ships  have  been  built 
here.  The  harbour  is  large,  safe,  and  com- 
raodions,  but  difficult  to  enter.  The  ship- 
ping belonging  to  this  port,  in  1S16, 
amounted  to  S4,691  tons.  On  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  on  Plum 
island,  there  are  two  lights.  This  island  is 
a  place  of  much  resort  in  the  summer  sea- 
■on.  Newbury  Port  suffered  very  severely 
by  fire  in  1811,  and  has  yet  hardly  reco- 
vered its  former  prosperity.  Population 
^694.  «4  miles  N.  of  Salem,  and  39 
N.  N.  E.  of  Boston.  Long.  70.  52.  W.  Lat. 
42.  49.  N. 

Newdyth,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  containing  200  inhabit- 
ants* 

Nbwcastlb,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Gla- 
morganshire, 3  mues  fVom  Bridgend.  Po- 
polalion  640. 

Newcastle,  a  neat  handsome  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  con- 
sisting of  a  large  square,  on  the  north  side 
of  which  are  situated  the  market-house  and 
aasembly-rcoms ;  and  on  the  south  side 
•tands  the  church,  an  elegant  modem  struc- 
ture. It  owes  its  origin  to  a  castle  built 
here  by  the  knights  templars,  adjoining 
whidH  a  walled  town  gradually  arose,  and 
became  a  corporatioD.  20  miles  S.  W.  of 
Limeridc. 

Newcastle,  an  ineonsidferable  village  of 
Irelaml,  in  the  county  of  Down,  75  miles 
item  Dublin. 

Newcastle,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the 
eoonty  of  Dnblin.  Before  the  union  it 
sent  two  members  to  parliament.  10  miles 
W.8.W.ofDttblin. 

Newcastle,  a  town  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Nevis,  6  mUes  N.  N.  £.  of 
Charieatown. 

Newcastle,  a  county  of  the  United 
fitates^  in  DelawaK,    bounded  north   by 


Pennsylvania,  east  by  Delaware  riser  and 
bay,  south  by  Kent  county,  and  west  by 
Maryland.  Popubtion  24,429.  Slaves, 
1047.  Chief  towns,  Newcastle  and  Wil« 
mington. 

Newcastle,  a  township  and  village  of 
the  United  Sutes,  and  capital  of  Newcastle 
county,  Delaware,  situated  on  the  wett 
bank^  of  the  Delaware.  The  vilUge  con- 
tains two  churches,  a  court-house,  jail,  and 
about  200  houses.  It  carries  on  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  wheat  34  miles  S.  Vl^. 
of  Philadelphia.  Lat  39.  38.  N.  Popob- 
tion  of  the  township,  2340. 

Newcastle,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  county  of  Rode- 
ingham.  Population  534. — 2d,  A  post  town 
of  Hanover  county,  Virginia,  24  miles  N.  K. 
of  Richmond. — ^3d,  A  township  of  Lincoln 
county,  Maine,  165  miles  N.  E.  from  Bos- 
ton. Population  1231. — 4th,  A  township  of 
West  Chester"  county.  New  York.  Fopo- 
lation  1216. — 5th,  A  township  of  Mereer 
county,  Virginia. — 6th, ,  A  township  of 
Mu^kiugum  county,  Ohio. 

Newcastle,  a  township  of  the  Umttd 
States,  and  capital  of  Henry  county,  Ken- 
tucky, sitnated  on  the  river  Kentucky.  It 
contained  in  1817,  70  houses. 

Nr.wcASTLE,  or  Gee  at  Islakp,  an 
island  and  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Rockingham  county.  New  Hampshire, 
in  the  mouth  of  the  Piscataqua.  On  the 
north-east  point  is  a  light- house  and  a 
fort. 

Newcastle  Island,  a  small  island  in 
the  Florida  stream.  Long.  81.  40.  W. 
Lat.  24.  49.  N. 

Newcastle  in  Elmtn,  a  market  town 
of  Wales,  beautifWlly  situated  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Teif^.  Some  of  the  hoasa 
are  in  Cardiganshire,  on  the  northern  ode 
of  the  river,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a 
good  stone  hrid^ ;  hut  the  prindpsl^srt 
of  the  town  lies  m  Caermarthenshire.  Here 
mt  the  remains  of  a  castle,  the  sitvatidn  of 
which  on  the  banks  of  the  river  is  remark- 
ably picturesque.  Market  on  Friday.  90 
miles  N.  W.  of  Caermarthen,  and  22S 
W.  of  London.  Long.  4.  27.  W.  Lat  SI 
2.  N. 

Newcastle-upon-Tynb,  a  l»ge  and 
populous  town  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Northumberland,  uie  principal  town  in 
the  county,  a  place  of  great  trade  and  bn- 
siness,  and  a  Kind  of  northern  *roetropoliB 
to  the  kingdom.  It  stands  on  the  nortoeni 
bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  about  10  miles 
from  its  month.  The  Tyne  here  is  1 
fine,  deep,  and  noble  stream  ;  its  banki  are  , 
steep,  and  the  ground  rises  on  each  side  to 
a  considerable  height.  Ships  of  300  or  400 
tons   burden  may  roach  the  town  itself; 
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la^er  rewels  delirer  their  cargo«>  and  take 
In  their  lading  at  Shielda ;  and  the  river 
IbnBs  so  secure  and  commodious  a  haven, 
that  danf^r  scarcely  ever  ensues  in  itj  either 
from  storms  or  shallows.    The  town,  tak- 
ing as  well  that  part  without,  as  that  which 
is  included  within  the  walls,  extends  for 
nearly  two  miles  along  the  river,  and  ahout 
one  rnile  from  the  river  towards  tlie  north 
and  north-west ;  rising  along  the  hill,  and 
crowning  its  summit.    The  houses  are,  with 
very  fifw  exceptions,  hnilt  either  of  stone 
or  of  briek ;  the  streets  near  the  river,  which 
were  formed  at  a  remote  period  of  time, 
are  narrow,  irrei2;ular,  and  steep ;  and  the 
buildings,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill,  much 
crowded  together ;  but,  with  its  progress  in 
wealth  and  importance,  the  town  has  re- 
ociv^ed    proportional    additions   and    im- 
provements;  several  of    the  streets  have 
oeen  widened,  and  a  great  number  of  mo- 
dern ones  erected,  especially  in  the  north 
and  #est  quarters  of  the  town.     These 
newer  quarters    are   laid   out    with    skill 
and  taste,  and  in  a  superior  style  of  ar- 
chitecture ;  and  the  spirit  of  improvement, 
with    the    increasing    prosperity    of   the 
place,   bid   fair  to  render  it  equal  in  con- 
Tcnicnce  and  elegance   to   the  first  town 
in    the  kingdom.      Many   of  the  public 
buildings  are  well  deserving    of   notice; 
the  most  striking  is  that  of  St  Nicholas 
church,  remarkable  for  its  spire  of  admir- 
able symmetry,  which,  in  tne  form  of  an 
imperial  crown,    rises    conspicuous  above 
all  the  other  buildings  in  Newcastle.    This 
church   was  founded  by  St  Osmond,   bi- 
shop ^  Salisbury,  in  the  time  of  the  Con- 
queror ;  and  the  building,  as  it  at  present 
stands;,  is  supposed  to  have  been  raised  in 
1359.     It  is  S40  feet  long,  75  broad,  and 
Che  height  of  the  tower  is  194  feet.    This 
Cower  is  square,    and  its  four  angles  are 
adorned  with  lofYy  and  highly  ornamented 
spiresy  from  whose  bases  spring  two  trans- 
yerse  arches^    that   support  a  lanthorn  of 
exquisite  lightness  and  beauty,  with  smaller 
spires  than  those  of  the  tower  at  its  angles, 
and  the  principal  spire  rismg   to  a  great 
height  from  its  centre.    Mr  IVnnant  writes 
of  this  tower, "  that  it  is  vtry  justly  the  boast 
of   the  inhabitants  of  Newcastle."      Dr 
Stukdy,  in  his  Iter  Boreale  ;  and  Wallis,  in 
his   History    of  Nortliumberland,    make, 
both  of  them,  particular  mention  of  it. 
The  present  parochial  chapel  or  church 
of  All  Saints  was  rebuilt  in  1 783 :   it  is  a 
magnificent  building,  of  a  circular  form,  in 
the  Grecian  style,  with  a  lofty  and  elegant 
spire.    The  portico  on  the  south  is  adorned 
with  five  Ionic  columns,  and  the  pews  and 
gjiUerics  are  all  of  mahogany.    The  other 
parochial  chapels  or  parish  churches  are 


St  Andrew's  and  St  John's^  both  uett  bnOdp 
ings;   the  chapel  of  St  Anne^  which  H 
a   chapel   standing  within  the  parochiid 
chspelry    of  AH  Saints,    a  very  eleganC 
structure,  rebuilt  at  the  expence  oIT  the  cor« 
poration,  and  consecrated  in  1768.    There 
are,  besides,  other   chapels  of  ease,  and 
about  15  different  places  of  religions  wor* 
ship,  for  Roman  Catholics,  Presbyterians, 
Burghers^    Antiburghers,    Baptists,    and 
Independents.    The  Wesleyan  Methodista 
have  their  orphan-house,  and  a  large  and 
commodious  new    building,  on   the   new 
road;    and    the   Kilhamites    assemble    at 
Bethel,  in  Manor  Chare.  The  Unitariant 
have    a  chapel  and   library  in    Hanover-* 
square ;  and  there  is  also  a  small  congrega.* 
tion  of  Glassites.    Of  the   other   public 
buildings,  the  mansion-house  for  the  mayor 
was  erected  in   1691,  at  the  expence  of 
L.6000.    The  judges  and  their  attendants 
are   lodge<l    in    it,    and  entertained  dur- 
ing the  assizes ;  and  great  hospitality  is  kept 
up  in  it  throughout  the  whole  year.   Tha 
mayor,  among   other    allowances,    has    a 
coach,  a  barge,  coals  for  the  mans(ion-house» 
and  L.SOOO  a- year  for  housekeeping.    Tbe 
trinity-house  was  built  about  the  year  1505. 
The  exchange  and  town- court  is  a  noble 
building:  it  was  erected  in  1658,  and  has 
since  received  considerable  alterations.  The 
lower  story  is  occupied  with  certain  of  the 
town's  offices,  with  the  subscription  news* 
rooms,  and  the  piazzas  of  the  exchange. 
At  the  foot  of  the  staircase  leading  up  to  tne 
guildhall,  is  a  magnificent  bronze  statue  of 
Charles  II.;  on  the  second  floor  are  other 
offices  besides  tbe  town's-court  or  gnik^hal], 
which  is  a  spacious  room,  having  an  orna- 
mental floor  of  black  and  white  marble,  and 
at  either  end  of  it,  three  whole  length  por- 
traits of  their  late  mtgesties  kings  CbarlfS 
II.,  James  11.,  and  George  III.;  of  lords 
Eldon  arA  CoUingwood,  and  of  the  right 
honourable  sir  William  Scott,  knieht ;  the 
three  latter  being  townsmen,  and  having 
been  educated  at  the  grammar  school  here. 
The  new  courts  of  justice,  belonging  to 
the  county    of  Northumberland,   consist 
of  a   double   oblong  Bjy^e,    48    yards 
long   and  24  wide.      The   ground  floor, 
parUy  below  the  surfaoe,  contains   cells 
for   criminals ;    above    them    is    an    en^ 
trance  hall  and  grand  jury  room,  on  eaclif 
aide  of  which  are  the  courts,  and  behind 
them  the  rooms  for  the  judges.  Juries,  &c« 
The  north  elevation  has  a  Grecian  Dorie 
portico  of  four  pillars.    The  south  elevation 
is  taken  fVom  the  Parthenon  in  Athens, 
having  a  Grecian  Doric  portico  of  six  nil* 
lars,  each  five  feet  diameter,  and  88  feet 
high.    In  the  roonT  appropriated  for  Che 
use  of  the  grand  jury,  is  a  portnit  of  bis 
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•».u  ^^^^j.  Lebod  says,  '^  the  itrfogth 
and  magniticence  of  the  walling  of  this 
town^  far  passith  all  the  waulJes  of  the  ci« 
ties  of  England,  and  most  of  the  towns  of 
Europa."  The  circumference  of  the  wall* 
is,  according  to  Bourne's  History  of  Xew- 


who  presented   L.  3000  towards  the  build 

ing.     The  foundations  of  the  building  are 

on  strong  clay,  and  the  whole  of  the  muson 

work  is  of  a  very  superior  kind.     The  new 

bridge  over  the    Tyne,  finished  in  1781,    is,  accorumg  to  t>ounie  s  nisioryoi  i>ci»- 

at  the  cost  of  upwards  of  L.30,000,  is  a    castle,  two  miles  and  176  yards.     There 

very  strong,    handsome,   and  commodious    were  seven  gates  of  great  strength,  and  IT 

structure,  of  nine  elliptic  arches,  and  ex-    round  towers :  none  of  the  gates  remain  it 

tends  600  feet  in  length.     It  was  erected    present  but  New-gate,  which  now  serves  fur 

in  place  of  the  old  bridge,  which  was  car-    the  town  prison.    The  fosse  was  66  feet 

ried  away,  along  with  a  range  of  houses  that 

were  built  on  it,  by  an  extraordinary  flood 

in  1770.    In  clearing  away  the  foundations 

pf  the  old  bridge,  various  coins  of  Trajan, 

Hadrian,  and  other  emperors,  were  found  in 

the  piers;  and  hence  it  seems  probable  that     ^uc  imnumijr  ruums  vn  n*v^  ••v 

the  present  structure  stands  on  the  site  of    the  town,  overlooking  the  Tyue.   .*  — - 

the  Pons  -^lii  ot  Hadrian,  the  first  that    eKtablished  in  1751,  and  is  chiefly  suppotted 

was  erected  here  over  the  Tyne.    'I'o  the    by  voluntary  contributions.,    The  situatiOT 

south  and  to  the  east  of  the  exchange  is  a    is  well  chosen ;  and  numerous  patienU  are 

spacious  area,  which   being  well    wharfed    relieved  by  this  truly  valuable  and  roost  rx- 

up,    and  faced  with   freestone,  forms   the    ccllent  institution.     In  tlie  governor'^bwra 

quay,  which    is   one    of  the   largest  and  "  ' 

longest   in    any    part    of    Great    B 
The  assembly-rooms  were  erecttd  in 


at  an  expence  of  L.6700;  they  are  thought 
the  most  elegant  and  coniUiotlious  of  the 
kind  of  any  in  the  kingdom,  except  those 
of  BatK:  part  of  the  lower  rooms  are  used 
as  a  subscription  news  room,  to  which 
a  library  is  attached.  In  the  saloon 
is  a  handsome  picture  bv  Dowiiman,  pre- 
sented by  that  artist  to  the  town.  The  sub- 
ject is  the  interview  between  sir  John 
Falstaff  and  Mrs  Ford.  The  theatre  is  a 
handsome  and  commodious  building ;  it 
was  opened  in  1 7  8S.  On  the  outside  of  the 
west  gate  are  the  public  baths,  appropriate- 
ly fitted  up  with  hot,  vanour,  and  tepid 
baths,  &c.  'i'he  new  butcher  market 
is  built  upon  a  very  convenient  plan. 
The  remains  of  the  ancient  castle  tij^nd 
on  an  eminence,  overlo<jking  Jfce  whole 
town%  This  structure  consisted,,  at  one 
time,  of  a  square  tower,  and  other 
buildings,  surrounded  by  an  outijr  and  in 


wide :  it  is  now  filled  up,  but  the  l^und 
is  still  known  by  'the  name  of  the  King's 
D>  kes.  The  charitable  institutions  in  New- 
castle  are  numerous,  and  in  a  style  adeqoile 
to  the  opulent  and  liberal  spirit  of  thepl&ce. 
The  infirmary  stands  on  the  west  side  of 


rms   the  ccllent  institution.     In  tlie  governor'woora 

;est  and  are  portraits  of  several  of  its  principal  bo 

Britain,  nefactors.     'J'he  dispensary  was  esubli*h- 

in  1766,  ed  in  Pilgrim-street,  in  1777  ;  it  hassioce 


bUuClingS,  SUrrounueu    uy  aii  uutcr  auu  iu-     tu   ii}     i/ou.   iv   is  nuvrMji^    puj/jHH*«^*    "/ 

ner  widl.     Few  if  any  traces  of  the  outer    voluntary  suhstription  ;   and  besides  these, 


been  removed  to  Low  Friar-street,  where  ^ 
a   suitable   building   has   been   purchased  , 
and   fitted  up   by  the  governors  of  the: 
institution.      In   1804,   a    house  for  the 
reception    of     persons    labouring    unOer 
contagious    fever,    was    built     near    the 
West-gate,  by  subscription.    The  lunatic^ 
asylum  for  the  counties  of  Durham,  New- 
castle, and  NorthumberUind,  is  a  bandsooie ' 
and  spacious  building,  in  a  retired  situation* 
'J'he  keelman'b  hospital  is  a  very  excfll«*t 
institution,  in  the  luiture  of  a  benefit  aodcty, 
for  the  support  of  sick  or  superannoairf  s 
members,  being  keelmen.  The  building  r« 
erected  at  their  own  expence  in  1701,  and 
contains  a  great  hall,  and  52  other  rooDis: 
it  cost  upwards  of  L.2000,  and  the  institii* 
tion  is  bupportrd  by  the  earnings  of  its 
members.    An  hospital  for  the  reception  d 
poor  married  women  lying-in  was  fouii<J- 
cd  iq    1760;  it  is  liberally  supported  by 


wall,  besides  the  entrance,  called  the  Black 
Gate,  which  was  built  in  the  tinie  of  Henry 
111.  are  now  remaining.  The  remains  of 
the  inner  wall  were  pulled  down  in  1811. 
The  great  tower  is  about  80  feet  high,  62 
ieet  by  64  on  the  outside,  and  its  wails  14 
feet  thick.  Adjoining  this,  on  the  east  side, 
is  a  chspcl  of  very  beautiful  architecture. 
A  bold  and  spacious  circular  staircase  as- 
cends from  the  dungeon  to  the  top  of  the 
tower.  The  dungeon  was,  previous  to  the 
constructions  of  the  county  courts  for  Nortli- 
umberland,  used  as  the  i)rison  for  that  coun- 
t  y  during  the  assizes.  1'  he  wall s  of  th e  town 
are  supposed  to  haye  been  built  during  the 


there  are  various  other  hospitals  in  the  town, 
which  are  open  to  the  age<l  and  the  infinu. 
The  grammar  school  was  founded  in  U^iii 
by  Thomas  Horsley,  then  mayor  of  the 
town,  and  again  by  queen  Eliiabeih  in 
1599.  ^^everal  eminent  characters  have  rt- 
ceived  the  rudiments  of  their  educstiwi 
here.  To  the  parish  church  of  St  Ni- 
cholas, and  to  the  other  parochial  chapeU 
or  churches,  charity  schools  are  attachtd  ; 
and  the  Sunday  schools  are  nearly  «s  nuiue- 
rous  as  the  several  places  of  worship.  A 
large  arid  handsome  building,  tenotfl  the 
royal  jubilee  school,  was  erected  ia  I8in» 
for  the  education  of  the  chiltlren  ol  die  poor. 
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oTl  the  Lancasterian  svatem ;  and  a  school 
is  also  constnicting  for  the  education  of 
the  children  of  the  poor,  *in  the  principles 
of  the  established  religion;  of  which  bmld- 
ing  the  monies  to  defray  the  expeiice  have 
been  subecribed  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese 
of  Durham,  in  commemoration  of  their 
diocesan  the  honourable  and  right  reverend 
Shnte^  lord  bishop  of  Durham,  having  at- 
tained to  the  fifUeth  year  from  his  conse- 
cration on  the  bench.  The  literary  and 
philosophical  society  of  Newcastle^  which  at 
present  consists  of  about  600  members,  is  a 
very  respectable  institution.  It  was  begun 
in  1793,  and  has  greatly  contributed  to  pro- 
mote a  taste  for  literature  and  science.  In 
1802,  a  branch  called  the  new  institution 
was  engrafted  on  it,  and  a  part  of  its  funds 
applied  to  obtain  a  permanent  lectureship 
on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.  for 
which  a  large  and  valuable  apparatus  has 
been  nurchased.  In  1813  was  also  in- 
stitutea  a  society  of  antiquaries,  of  which 
his  grace  the  auke  of  Northumberland 
is  patron.  One  leading  object  of  the  so- 
ciety is  the  providing  a  convenient  suit 
of  rooms  for  the  reception  of  the  various 
pieces  of  antiquity  with  which  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  the  counties  of  Durham 
and  Northumberland,  abound. 

The  situation  of  Newcastle,  on  the  banks 
of  a  navigable  river,  and  in  the  greatest 
coal  district  in  the  world,  are  the  chief  cir- 
comstances  which  have  raised  it  to  its  present 
rankandimportance.  The  principal  collieries 
are  situated  along  the  lyne,  both  above 
and  below  the  town ;  flrom  this  macazine 
.the  vast  consumption  of  the  metropohs,  the 
ivhole  of  the  eastern,  and  most  of  the 
floathern  coasts  of  the  island,  and  the  op- 
posite coasts  of  France,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many, have  for  cen^ries  been  supplied. 
No  coals  seem  to  have  been  used  in  Britain 
by  the  Romans ;  they  are  scarcely  ever  men- 
tioned in  history  till  the  year  1239,  when 
Henry  III.  granted  a  charter  to  the  town 
of  Newcastle,  "  to  dig  coals  and  stones  on 
the  common  soil  of  that  town,  without  the 
walls  thereof."  Thirty-six  years  afler  this, 
the  coal  trade  had  increased  so  much  as  to 
double  the  wealth  and  importance  of  the 
town.  So  great  was  the  use  of  this  fliel 
among  the  artificers  of  London,  in  1306, 
that  it  was  prohibited,  under  severe  penal- 
ties, as  a  public  nuisance.  Soon  after,  how- 
ever, it  was  used  in  the  king's  palace.  In 
the  latter  end  of  queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
the  trade  had  advanced  to  great  importance; 
ihe  duty  of  four  pence  a  chaldron  on  the 
coals  exported  fh>m  Newcastle,  produced  a 
revenue  of  L.  10,000.  Upwards  of  400 
shm  were  constantly  employed  in  it;  and  . 
a  fbet  of  50  sail  went  laden  iVom  New- 
castle to  difl^nt  ports  of  France^  while 


the  Dutch  and  Danes  supplied  the  d0« 
roands  of  the  Flemings.  A  year  after  thts^ 
13,675  tons  were  shipped  from  the  port  of 
Newcastle.  In  1649,  Orey,  in  hiaChoio* 
graphia,  observes  that  "  many  thousand 
people  are  employed  in  this  trade  of  coals ; 
many  live  by  working  of  them  in  the  pita; 
many  live  by  conveying  them  in  waggons 
and  wains  to  the  Tyne ;  many  men  are  em- 
ployed in  conveying  the  coals  in  keels,  fVom 
the  stathes  aboard  the  ships ;  and  one  coal- 
merchant  employ eth  500  or  1000  in  his 
works  of  coals."  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  trade  has  still  increased  prodigiously ; 
in  1699,  Newcastle  had  two-thirds  of  tne 
coal  trade ;  and  300,000  chaldrons,  in  all, 
went  annually  to  London.  The  oversea 
tratle  employed  900,000  tons  of  shipping ; 
coals  then  sold  in  London  for  18  shillings 
a  chaldron,  out  of  which  five  shillings  were 
paid  to  the  king,  eighteen  pence  to  St  Paul's, 
and  eighteen  pence  mctage.  It  was  then 
also  stated  to  the  house  of  commons,  tha| 
600  ships,  one  with  another,  of  the  burden 
of  80  Newcastle  chaldrons,  with  4500  men, 
were  requisite  for  carrying  on  this  trade. 
There  were  also  then  employed  on  the 
Tyne  400  keels,  and  between  1500  and 
1600  keelmen.  In  eight  years,  from  Ja- 
nuary 1802  to  December  1809,  4,713,476 
Newcastle  chaldrons,  or  19,i90,700  tons  of 
coals,  were  exported  from  the  Tyne ;  that  is, 
about  1,561,337  tons  annually.  In  1819,  the 
quantity  exported  wa»— Coastwise  639,987 
Newcastle  chaldrons ;  over  sea,  39,735. 

From  the  coal  pits,  which  are  generally 
near  the  banks  of  the  Tyne,  the  coals  are 
conveyed  to  the  river  in  rail  or  tram  roads, 
which,  having  a  gentle  dedivity  aU  the 
way,  the  waggons,  several  of  than  joined 
toother,  descend  of  themselves,  and  hav- 
ing delivered  their  contents  at  the  stations 
or  staiths,  are  carried  back  by  another  road 
to  the  mine.  From  the  staitns  the  cods  are 
conveyed,  for  exportation,  in  keels,  or  long 
boats,  manned  by  the  keelmen,  to  their 
respective  vessels.  The  keelmen  are  a  stout 
and  hardy  race ;  and  the  whole  of  the  traffic 
in  coals  affords.  Indeed,  an  excellent  nursery 
for  seamen.  But  the  coal  trade,  though 
the  staple,  is  far  ftom  beins  the  only  bud- 
nesa  carried  on  in  Newcastle :  so  extensive 
and  profitable  a  concern  gradually  produces 
an  overflow  of  capital,  which  the  easy  ac- 
cess here  to  the  sea  naturally  directs  into 
the  channel  of  general  commerce,  and  the 
abundance  of  coal  to  the  cultivation  of 
arts  and  manufactures,  a  large  share  being, 
as  usual,  employed  in  providing  for  the 
wants  of  the  increasing  population  of  the 
town.  Newcastle  epjoys,  accordingly,  not 
only  a  considerable  and  flourishing  roreign 
traoe,  but  is  moreover  rich  with  various  and 
extensive  manufiictoricfl.   The  foreign  trado^ 
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cobsUts  chiefly  in  the  importation  oF  wines 
and  firuite  fVom  the  aouth  of  £urope ;  and 
of  ooni,  timber,  iron,  hemp,  and  other  com- 
modities, from  the  Baltic  and  Norway.  The 
principal  exports,  besides  eoals  and  lead,  are 
grindstones,  salt,  butter,  tallow,  and  sal* 
tnoQ  from  the  fisheries.  Nearly  30  pack- 
els  and  other  vessels,  are  employed  in 
Che  trade  to  London,  besidn  numerous 
others,  bound  to  various  ports  in  the  king- 
dom. Several  ships  are  also  sent  to  the 
Greenland  fishery;  and  the  total  amount 
of  shipping  that  belong  to  the  port,  is  at  pre- 
sent computed  at  834  ships,  the  tonage  of 
which  are  1S4,U9,  and  employ  8732  men. 
The  number  of  vessels  which  cleared  out  in 
1819  were— Coasters,  88«8  ;  foreign,  995. 

Of  the  manufactories,  '*  On  ihe  one 
hand,"  says  St  Fond,  <<  are  seen  brick 
fields,  potteries,  glass-houses,  and  chemi- 
cal works  for  making  white  lead,  minium, 
and  vitriol ;  on  the  other,  manufactories  in 
iron,  tin,  and  every  kind  of  metal ;  machines 
for  fabricating  brass- wire,  plate  metal,  &c." 
The  glass-works  here,  in  particular,  for 
which  the  town  has  been  long  noted,  art  con- 
ducted on  a  very  extensive  scale,  and  with 
great  simplicity  and  economy.  In  them 
ere  made  window-glass,  plate-glass,  bottles^ 
decanters^  drinking  glasses.  Sec  The  pot- 
teries have  of  late  much  increased  in  ex- 
tent. The  vitriol  or  copperas  in  the  vitriol- 
works  is  extracted  from  the  pyrites,  which 
is  found  in  large  quantities  in  some  of  the 
coal  mines.  The  manufactories  of  wrought 
iron  are  considerable.  Ship-buihling  is  idso 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent. 
.  Newcastle  was  made  a  borough  by 
Willia^  the  Conqueror,  and  has  sent  two 
members  to  parliament  ever  since,  the 
feign  of  £dward  I.,  being  one  of  the  first 
boroughs  summoned  to  do  so.  The  number 
of  voters  (free  burgesses)  is  about  3500,  and 
the  sheriff  the  returning  ofiicer.  The  town, 
which  is  also  a  county  within  itself,  is  go- 
Femcd  by  a  mayor,  10  aldermen,  a  records 
er,  a  sheri£P,  town-derk,  and  other  officers. 
For  the  administration  of  justice  there  are 
the  following  courts:  the  mayor's  Court, 
the  sherift^s  court,  the  countv  court,  the 
court  of  conscience,  the  admiralty  court, 
the  court  of  common  council,  pied^ 
poudre  and  guild-courts;  also  a  quarter 
aessions  court,  under  the  presid^cy  of  ihe 
recorder. 

Newcastle  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity, 
and  of  considerable  note  in  history:  it  was 
a  military  station  among  the  Romans.  The 
wall  of  Hadrian,  extending  nearly  across  the 
island,  terminated  here ;  and  that  of  Severus 
passed  through  the  middle  of  the  town.  A 
great  number  of  coins,  and  othor  Boman  an- 
tiquities, have  also  been  at  various  times 
found  here.    Fi  oin  the  time  of  the  Romans 


to  that  of  the  NorroauR,  Newcastle  is  onlj 
once  mentioned,  and  then  under  the  mne 
of  Monkchester.  The  present  name  is  de- 
rived  from  a  new  castle,  which  was  built 
on  the  site  of  an  old  fortresa  in  1080,  by 
Robert,  son  of  William  die  CoDqueror; 
and  of  which  structure,  or  its  posterior 
additions,  the  present  castle  forms  the 
remains.  In  the  hall  of  this  castle,  Johi 
fialiol  did  homage  to  Edward  I.  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and  David  Bnioe 
was  a  prisoner  here  under  John  Cope- 
land.  In  1644,  when  the  tovni,  after  an 
obstinate  siege  and  defence,  surrender- 
ed to  the  Scottish  army,  the  mayor,  or 
John  Marley,  held  out  several  days  longer 
in  the  castle.  Amidst  the  broils  and  iose- 
curity  of  the  feudal  ages,  many  of  the  North- 
umbrian barons  found  it  necessary  to  hxn 
mansions  within  the  strong  walls  of  New- 
castle :  of  these  mansions  few  vestiges,  how- 
ever, now  remain.  Newcastle  was  at  one 
time  famous  for  its  convents ;  and  some  re- 
mains of  its  monastic  institutions  are  still  in 
existence. 

The  population  of  Newcastle-iqxm-Tyne, 
as  consisUng  of  the  parish  of  St  Nicholas, 
and  of  the  parochial  chaoelries  of  All  Saiols, 
St  John,  St  Andrew,  ana  Gkieforth,  amoaat- 
ed,  bjr  the  census  taken  in  1811,  to  35,711. 
Principal  markets  on  Tuesday  and  Sitor- 
day  ;  but  every  day  they  are  supplied  with 
the  best  provisions.  270  miles  N.  hj 
W.  of  London.  Long.  1 .  37.  W.  Ul  5i 
68.  N. 

Newcastle,  or  Nbwcastlb-ukoei* 
Line,  a  market  town  of  England,  io  the 
north-western  part  of  the  county  of  Sufod, 
and  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  district  of 
the  potteries.  It  stands  ^n  the  eastern  hisk 
of  the  river  Line,  a  branch  of  the  Trent,  and 
takes  i{8  name  from  a  castle  now  in  nm, 
termed  New  Castle,  to  distinguish  it  fron 
an  older  one  at  Chestertown,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  term  Under-Line  has  hees 
added  to  distinguish  it  from  Newcastl»' 
upon-Tyne,  in  Northumberland*  Theatii* 
tion.  of  Newcastle  is  extremely  pleasut; 
though  low  and  thatched,  the  houses  are 
neat  and  well  arranged.  The  principal  stieeCi 
in  particular,  is  spadous  and  well  paved. 
There  were  here  formerly  four  churches; 
but  one  only  now  remains,  which  hasakAy 
embattled  square  tower,  with  a  chime  v 
eight  bells.  Here  are,  besidoy  several  mcsl- 
ing-houses  for  dissenters;  and  90  shnf* 
houaea,  built  and  endowed  by  the  mar^of 
Sta^rd  and  lord  GrenviUe.  In  the  cenlR 
of  the  principal  street  is  an  ezoeUeDt  otf* 
ket-plaoe.  Ihe  diicf  business  in  New«| 
castle  consiata  in  the  clothing  trade,  sad  | 
the  manufacture  of  hats,  which  is  cuM 
on  to  a  considerable  extent,  under  an  in* 
oorporati<m  of  fclt-mal^era*     Aieund  the  <' 
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town,  Hbe  vUlaget  to  a  eonsiderable  dis* 
tanee  ave  cntirSy  occupied  with  the  ma* 
nafkcturea  of  porcekin,  earthenwflre,  etone- 
wafCy  &c  forming  one  great  systcia  which, 
for  its  extent  and  the  perfection  to  which 
the  manufacture  has  hceu  carried*  is  per- 
haps unequalled  in  the  world.  This  dis- 
trict abounds  with  coal,  which  is  of  a  very 
■ofk  quality ;  and  the  coal  trade  is  very  ex- 
tenaive  here.  To  facilitate  its  conveyance, 
the  Greaslv  canal  has  been  cut  from  the 
mines  in  tne  estate  of  Kimpcrsley,  to  the 
town,  and  a  branch  from  the  Grand  Trunk 
cunal  passes  through  the  town,  and  extends 
to  Burslein.  The  Unt  charter  of  incorpora- 
tion was  granted  to  Newcastle  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VI KI.  and  was  confirmed  by 
^Elizabeth  and  Charles  If.  It  sends  two 
members  to  parliament,  and  has  done  so 
since  the  7th  of  £dward  III.  The  right 
of  election  is  decided  4o  be  in  the  free- 
men residing  in  the  borough.  The  town 
is  governed  by  a  mayor,  two  justices,  two 
bailifb,'  and  24  common  council  men,  who 
have  the  right  of  holding  a  court  for  debts 
under  L.40.  Newcastle  was  formerly  noted 
for  uaii^  the  Imdle  for  scolds ;  and  the  in- 
stnunent  of  correction  is  still  in  the  custody 
of  the  mayor  of  the  town .  Population  6115. 
Market  on  Monday,  and  a  great  cattle  mar« 
ket  every  Monday  fortnight,  and  various 
annual  fairs.  15  miles  N.  of  Stafford,  and 
149  N.  W.  of  London.  Long.  2.  13.  W. 
UlU  53.  1.  N. 

New  Chester,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
eil  States,  in  Grafton  county.  New  Hamp- 
ahirc. 

NxwcHCTBCH,  a  township  of  England, 
county  of  Lancaster,  7  miles  S.  S.  VV.  fhun' 
Bornley.    I'opulation  6930. 

Newchvrch,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Hampshire,  4^  miles  S.  £.  from  Newport. 
Popidation  2847. 

Newchdrch,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Caer- 
marfthenshire,  3  miles  from  Caermorthen. 
Population  679. 

Nur  CoMEBSTowN,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio. 

New  Connecticut,  an  extensive  dis- 
trict of  the  United  States,  in  the  state  of 
OhiOf  bounded  by  Lake  Erie  on  the  north, 
by  Indian  lands  west,  by  the  parallel  of  N. 
lat.  4K  south,  and  by  Pennsylvania  east. 
Its  length  is  120  miles ;  its  average  breadth 
necrly  45 ;  and  its  area  about  5349  square 
miles,  or  4,000,000  acres.  It  is  divided 
into  the  following  seven  counties,  namely, 
Ashtabula,  Trumbull,  Portage,  Geauga, 
Cayahoga,  Medina,  and  Huron  counties. 

Nbw  Creek,  a  river  of  North  Carolina, 
y^ydt  runs  into  the  sea,  L(mg.  76.  52.  W. 
Let  34. 47.  N. 

Newoigate,  or  N^wnicoT,  a  parish  of 


EngUnd,  in  Surry,  6  miles  &8.X»4oiB 
Dorking.    Population  447. 

New  Enolakp,  a  country  of  North 
America,  forming  the  north-east  part  of  the 
United  States,  bounded  north  by  Canada, 
i;ast  by  New  JBrunswick  and  the  Atlantic^ 
louth  by  the  Atlantic  and  Long  IsiaDd 
sound,  and  west  by  New  York.  It  oon- 
prises  the  states  of  Vermont,  New  Ham^ 
shire,  Massachusetts  including  the  dis- 
trict of  Maine,  Rhode  island,  and  Connee* 
ticut.  The  face  of  the  country  is  genehdiy 
uneven,  and  agreeably  diversified.  A  part 
of  it  is  mountainous..  The  soil  is  ▼arious, 
from  barren  sand  to  the  richest  clays  and 
loams.  It  is  generally  better  fitted  for  gnu- 
ing  than  for  tillage.  The  most  important 
production  is  grass.  Beef,  mutton,  pdrk, 
butter,  and  cheese,  are  abundant.  Indian 
'  com,  rye,  wheat,  barley,  and  oata^  are  ex- 
tensively cultivated.  This  is  the  most  po« 
nulous  part  of  the  United  States.  The  in- 
nabitants  are  mostly  of  English  descent. 
There  is  no  country  in  the  world  where  edu- 
cation is  so  generally  diffused  among  all 
classes  of  people.  Long.  64.  54.  to  73. 26« 
W.  Lat.  41.  to  48.  12.  N.  Popnhtion 
1,271,974.  It  oontains  65,000  squaro 
miles. 

Nkwenham,  Cape,  a  rocky  point  of  to- 
lerable height,  on  ^\e  western  coast  of 
North  America.  Long.  197.  36.  £.  Lat. 
58.  42.  N. 

NxwENT,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  situated  in  th« 
forest  of  Dean,  on  a  small  river  which  ia 
navigable  by  boats.  It  is  a  small  irregular 
town,  of  but  little  importance,  though  for^^ 
meriy  it  was  much  larger,  had  the  pri- 
▼il^es  of  a  borough,  and  was  governed  by 
a  bailifl^  whose  office  fell  into  disuse  at  tli« 
end  of  the  17th  century.  Its  original  name 
was  New  Inn,  from  a  building  cf  that  kind 
erected  when  a  road  this  way  was  first  open- 
ed into  Wales.  The  court-house  was  built 
on  the  site  of  an  alien  priory,  founded  sooK 
aiUr  the  Norman  invasion,  and  of  whidi  an 
ancient  gate-way  and  aome  smaller  frag-i 
menta  of  the  monastic  buildings  yet  re« 
main.  The  church  is  a  spacious  buildiqg, 
of  varioua  architecture,  and  containing  an- 
merous  monuments.  The  neighbourhood 
of  this  town  was  the  scene  of  many  military 
transactions  during  the  dvO  wars.  The  n»« 
rish  includes  a  dreumferenoe  of  25  miles* 
It  abounds  with  coal,  for  which  two  pita 
have  been  sunk  by  subscription.  A  navi* 
gable  canal  has  been  made  from  Neweni 
to  Hereford.  Population  2538.  Market^ 
but  a  small  one,  on  Friday.  8  miles  N.  W. 
of  Gloucester,  and  112  W.  by  N.  of  Lon* 
don.    Long.  2. 24.  W.  Lat.  51.  55.  N. 

Nswr  ANE,  a  township  and  v3lage  of  the 
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Uttifed  SUtes,  in  Windham  county,  Ver- 
monty  on  W^st  river.  Population  1276. 
The  village  it  considerable,  containing  a 
court-house,  jaily  and  a  church. 

Nbwviblp,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  York  county,  Maine.    Popula-. 
tion  815. 

Nkw  Forest,  an  extensive  track  in  Eng- 
land, county  of  Southampton,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  Southampton  water,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  Englisn  channel.  It  extends 
SO  miles  Arom  Godshill  on  the  north-west, 
to  the  sea  on  the  south-east,  and  15  miles 
from  Hardley  on  Uie  east,  to  Ringwood  on 
the  we^t,  containing  92,365  statute  acres. 
Some  castles  were  built  in  New  Forest  by 
king  Henry  VIII. ;  but  it  contains  now se* 
▼eral  considerable  towns  and  villages.  It 
is  divided  into  nine  walks,  to  each  of  wliich 
there  is  a  keeper,  under  the  government  of 
a  lord  wanlen,  besides  two  rangers  and  v 
bow-bearer.  When  William  the  Conqueror 
inade,  or  rather  enlarged  this  forest,  he  is 
paid  to  have  laid  waste  whole  towns  and 
yilbges,  and  to  have  destroyed  no  less  than 
36  churches.  It  was  in  this  forest  that  his 
jBon  William  Rufus  was  killed  by  an  arrow 
•hot  by  Waller  Tyrrel. 

Newfound  Lake,  a  luke  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  6  miles  long 
fh>m  north  to  south,  and  S^  broad. 

Newfound  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  which  flows 
IVom  Newfound  lake,  snd  after  a  course  of 
A  miles,  runs  into  the  Merrimack. 

Newfoundland,  an  island  on  the  east 
side  of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  separated 
from  the  coast  of  Ijabrador  on  the  north  by 
the  straits  of  Beleisle,  which  is  about  91 
miles  wide.  It  is  situated  between  Lat  46. 
45.  and  51. 46.  N. ;  and  between  f>ong.  52. 
31.  and  5d.  40.  W.  fVom  Greenwich;  being 
381  miles  long ;  Irom  40  to  S^87  miles  broad, 
and  about  900  miles  in  circumference.  The 
coasts  are  subject  to  fogs,  attended  with  al- 
most continual  storms  of  snow  and  sleet,  the 
ftky  being  usually  overcast  The  country  is 
Yery  unequal,  and  covered  with  hills  and 
mountains,  which  appear  more  lof^y  in  the 
interior  parts  than  near  the  coast.  They 
are^very  where  overgrown  with  pines,  so  as 
to  be  nractioable  only  in  those  parts  where 
the  innabitants'  have  cut  roods.  This  spe- 
cies of  pihe  seldom  exceeds  the  height  of 
19  or  1 8  feet  in  the  open  parts ;  but  in  val- 
Kes,  where  they  are  shelterecl  from  the  froNt 
and  the  piercing  winds,  they  rise  to  a  much 
greater  height;  In  winter  the  cold  is  ex- 
cessive here,  nothing  but  snow  and  ice 
being  seen,  and  the  bays  and  harbours  en- 
tirdy  frozen.  The  whole  circuit  of  tlie 
island  is  fhll  of  bays  and  harbours,  all  so 
spacious,  and  afaelturcd  on  all  sides  by  the 


mountains,  except  their  entrance,  that  tks 
vessels  lie  in  perfect  security ;  they  all  grav 
gradually  narrower  iVom  their  entranor, 
that  at  tne  end  of  them  there  is  scarce  nxm 
for  a  single  vessel  to  anchor.  Some  of  tfaoe 
harbours  are  a  league  and  a  half  or  tvt 
leagues  in  length,  and  their  greatest  breadtk 
about  half  a  league.  Hut  there  are  ik> 
others  much  larger,  and  some  less;  imo 
them  run  several  rivers  and  brooks,  whidu 
besides  the  fineness  of  their  water,  ifflnd 
great  quantities  of  trout  and  other  kinilsof 
fresh  water  fish.  These  harbours  are  ctm* 
plete  anchoring  places,  being  clear,  and  In* 
ving  a  good  bottom,  so  that  they  may  benfe* 
ly  sai1t*d  into  without  a  pilot.  Some  theiv 
are  with  reeft  of  rocks,  but  these  are  gnit- 
rally  visible ;  and  those  that  are  covefvd 
are  usually  about  the  capes  or  points  at  tke 
entrance  of  the  harbours;  and  therefore,  I7 
keeping  in  the  middle,  all  the  danger  ii 
avoided.  These  harbours  are  so  near  each 
other,  as  to  be  only  separated  by  a  point  of 
land,  which  seldom  forms  a  distanee  of 
above  two  leagues,  so  that  the  whole  cotA 
of  the  island  is  a  succession  of  harbmm- 
But  it  is  not  in  all  thut  the  Englidi  hive 
any  town  or  village ;  and  these  which  « 
to  be  found  only  on  the  larger  bsys,  ltd 
where  the  nature  and  disposition  of  the 
country  are  most  convenient  for  a  settle- 
ment,  are  small,  and  the  inhabitants  Iwt 
few.  Cod-fishing  is  the  universal  hwi- 
ness ;  and  besides  their  dwellings,  they  haie 
offices  and  store-houses  for  preparing  lad 
laying  up  their  fish,  till  the  timeamvcsftir 
Kending  it  into  Europe  on  their  own  le- 
count,  or  selling  it  to  vessels  which  em 
there  to  ]»urchase  it  in  exchange  for  Bs- 
ropean  goods.  None  of  these  villages  m 
without  a  fort  or  battery  for  their  secoiitj 
in  time  of  war,  but  these  are  so  insigmfi- 
cunt,  that  the  most  they  could  do  woiudbe 
to  drive  away  some  petty  privateer.  Bot 
the  settlemen  ts  of  the  Kngiiah  are  only  ahost 
the  harboura,  and  in  the  country  near  Ph' 
oentia,  and  along  Its  bays  eastward  towinh 
Cape  Raze,  and  from  thence  to  (^peBiifM 
Vista.  All  the  remainder,  both  vp  tbe 
country  and  along  the  coast  northwaros  to- 
wards the  straits,  and  from  thence  wot- 
ward,  is  entirely  desert. 

This  island,  after  various  disputes  sbj»t 
the  property,  was  entirely  ceded  toKnghw 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713 ;  botffce 
French  were  left  at  liberty  to  drj  their 
nets  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  islaad ; 
and  by  the  treaty  of  1763,  they  were  per- 
mitted to  fish  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence, 
but  with  this  limitation,  that  tliey  shoiiW 
not  approach  within  three  leacuesof  »▼ 
of  the  coasts  belonging  to  EngUml  The 
-  small  islands  of  St  Pierre  and  Miqndop, «: 
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tuatod  to  tbe  mmtfaward  of  Newfoundland, 
were  also  ceded  to  the  French,  who  stipu- 
lated to  erect  no  fortificationa  on  these 
ialanda,  nor  to  keep  more  than  50  soldiers 
to  enforce  the  police.  By  the  last  treaty 
of  peace,  the  French  are  to  enjoy  the  finh- 
criea  on  the  north  and  on  the  west  coasts  of 
tlie  ialand;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  lini- 
ted  States  are  allowed  the  same  privileges  in 
Ashing,  as  before  their  independence.  The 
Great  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  which  may 
properly  be  deemed  a  vast  moan  tain  under 
water,  is  not  less  than  330  miles  in  length, 
and  sd)out  75  in  breadth.  The  depth  of 
w«ter  apon  it  varies  from  15  to  00  fatnoms, 
and  the  bottom  is  covered  with  a  vast  Quan- 
tity of  shelly  and  frequented  by  vast  snouls 
of  amall  fish,  most  of  which  serve  as  food  to 
the  ood,  that  are  inconceivably  numerous 
and  Toradous.  It  is  a  fact,  in  |iroof  of  the 
plenty  of  cod  here, -that  though  so  many 
nundrofl  vessels  have  been  annually  loaded 
with  them,  for  two  centuries  past,  yet  the 
prodigiotts  consumption  has  not  lcssene<l 
their  plenty.  The  number  of  fowls  called 
penguins,  are  certain  marks  for  the  Bank, 
and  are  never  found  off  it ;  these  are  some- 
times  seen  in  flocks,  but  more  usually  iu 
pairs.  What  at  present  it  is  chiefly  valua- 
ale  for,  is  the  gr«»it  fishery  of  cod  carried  on 
upon  those  shoals,  which  are  called  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland.  Great  Britain 
and  tha  United  Statea,  at  the  lowest  compu- 
tation, annually  employ  3000  sail  of  small 
eraft  in  this  mhery ;  on  board  of  which, 
and  on  shore  to  cure  and  pack  the  fish,  are 
upwards  of  100,000  hands;  so  that  this 
fishery  is  not  only  a  very  valuable  branch 
of  trade  to  the  merchant,  but  a  source  of 
livelihood  to  many  thousands  of  poor 
people,  and  a  most  excellent  nursery  to  the 
Boyal  navy.  The  cod  are  nearly  in  an 
eqiial  plenty  along  the  shores  of  New- 
ImindlaiKl,  Nova  Scotia,  New  England,  and 
the  ide  of  Cape  Breton ;  and  very  profit- 
able fldieriea  are  carried  on  upon  alt  their 
eoasta.  They  are  usually  found  to  be  most 
abundant  where  the  bottom  is  sandy,  and 
tbe  least  numerous  where  it  is  muddy,  and 
the  best  depth  is  also  between  thirty  and 
forty  fiithoras. 

They  are  not  without  some  homed  cattle ; 
but  these  are  preserved  with  great  care  and 
difficulty.  The  inhabitants  have  also  their 
Idtcben  gardens  for  summer  herbs ;  but  all 
other  species  of  provisions,  as  flour,  salt 
meat,  &c.,  they  are  supplied  with  from 
Kngland  and  the  continent  of  America. 
With  reaard  to  the  goods  of  other  kinds, 
they  are  brought  A-om  England. 

New  GAancN,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Popwdatlon  1038. 


Nbwii ALL,  a  township  of  EngTand,  enuH^ 
ty  ot*  Chester,  5  mile;  S. W.  from  Nant- 
wich.    Population  859. 

Nkw  HAMP8Hia£. — See  Hampshire. 

Njew  Hampton,  a  post  town  of  the 
United  Sutes,  in  Straifbrd  county.  New 
Hampshire.     Populatiou  659. 

Nkw,  Hanovrr,  a  county  of  the  Ulnted 
States,  in  North  Carolina.  PopulatiBn 
11,465,  including  64i8  slaves.  WihBiBg^ 
ton  is  the  chief  town. 

Newhavkx,  a  fishing  village  of  Scotlsmd, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  situated  on  the 
south  shore  of  the  firith  of  Forth,  about  amile 
west  of  Leith.  It  is  lAuch  resorted  to  du^ 
ring  the  summer  as  a  bathing  quarter;  Md 
many  new  buildings  have  been  erected  ibr 
accommodating  tliose  who  frequent  it  for 
this  purpose.  A  convenient  pier  has  bec9 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  passage 
boats  to  and  from  Burntisland  and  King* 
horn,  on  the  other  side  of  the  frith ;  and 
one  of  these  sails  at  certain  times  from  this» 
as  well  as  from  the  opposite  shore.  I^>pu« 
lation  about  600. 

Newhavbn,  a  village  of  England,  for- 
merly a  market  town,  situated  at  the  month 
of  the  river  Ouse,  which  is  crossed  by  a 
handsome  drawbridge.  From  the  ruin  of 
its  harbour,  which  became  choaked  with 
sand,  in  consequence  of  tbe  decay  of  the 
wooden  piers  bv  which  it  was  defi?nded„ 
the  place  was  cieserted  till  the  year  1781, 
when  the  harbour  being  improved,  the 
traiie  of  the  town  has  considerably  increas- 
ed. It  is  in  contemplation  still  farther 
to  improve  the  harbour,  that  it  may  b&« 
come  a  shelter  for  vessels  in  stress  of  wea-f 
ther,  which  on  this  coast  often  escape  with 
difficulty  from  approaching  storraa  Tho 
harbour  is  defendeil  by  a  fort.  Ship-buildi 
ing  is  carried  on  here  to  some  extent  Po- 
pulation 755.  9  miles  £.  of  Brighthelm- 
stooe,  and  59  S.  of  London.  Long.  0.  S.  £; 
Lat.  50.  48.  N. 

Nbw-Havek,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Connecticut,  bounded  north-west 
by  Litchfield  countv,  north  by  Hartford 
county,  east  by  Middlesex  county,  south  by 
Long  Island  sound,  and  west  by  Fairfield 
county.  Population  in  1810,  37,664.*-i 
Chief  town  New- Haven. 

Njsw-Haven,  a  maritime  city  of  the 
United  States,  in  New>  Haven  county,  Con- 
necticut. The  city  lies  round  the  head  of 
a  bay  which  makes  up  about  four  milea 
north  from  Long  Island  sound,  and  is  si- 
tuated on  a  large  plain,  which  is  bordere^ 
on  the  north-west  by  a  high  eminence  call^ 
ed  West  Rock,  and  on  &e  north-east  bf 
another  high  eminence  called  East  Rock, 
Two  small  rivers  bound  the  city  east  aiiq 
w^st.  New-Iiavcn  was  originally  laid  out  i|^ 
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eqtutreSy  many  of  wbich  have  been  divided 
b;  cross  streets;  four  streets  run  north- 
west and  south-east,  and  are  intersected  by 
ethers  at  right  angles;  near  the  centre  is  a 
beautiful  public  square,  in  and  about  whith 
sre  erected  the  college  buildings,  the  state* 
house/  two  very  elegant  Cocgr^^tiooal 
churches  of  brick,  and  an  Episcopal  cburch, 
which  is  Q  most  elegant  Gothic  edifice  of 
atone.  1*he  public  square,  and  many  of  the 
streets,  are  finely  ornameirted  with  rows  of 
trees,  which  give  the  town  a  rural  appear- 
ance. Besides  the  buildings  above-men- 
tioned, the  city  eontaina  a  Methodist  meet- 
ing-house, an  aims-house,  a  jail,  a  museum^ 
two  inaurance-olBoes,  two  banks,  an  aca- 
demy, a  public  library  of  1500  volumes,  a 
brass  foundry,  and  has  manufactures  of 
cotton,  paper.  Sec. ;  and  in  the  town  of 
Hamden,  just  out  of  the  limits  of  New- Ha* 
ven,  there  is  an  extensive  gun  manufiic- 
tory.  The  burying-ground  is  laid  out  in 
squares,  finely  ornamented  with  rows  of 
trees,  and  is  an  object  of  particular  inte- 
rest. This  is  one  of  the  most  pleasant  and 
agreeable  towns  in  the  United  States.  The 
atreets  are  sandy,  but  are  kept  dean.  The 
houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  have  a  re- 
markable appearance  of  neatness  and  com- 
fort. The  harbour,  though  inferior  to  that 
of  New  London,  has  good  anchorage ;  and 
the  want  of  sufficient  depth  of  water  has 
been  in  a  measure  remedied  by  the  con- 
atruction  of  a  wharf,  about  a  mile  in  length. 
The  trade  is  principally  with  New  York 
and  the  West  indies.  The  shipping  owned 
here,  in  1816,  amounted  to  12,439  tons. 
Four  weekly  newspapers  are  published  in 
this  city.  About  three  miles  west  of  the 
city,  within  the  township,  there  is  a  parish 
called  West- Haven,  with  a  Congregational 
.meeting-house,  and  an  £pisco(Kil  church. 
The  college  established  here  was  founded 
in  the  year  1700,  at  Killingworth,  and  was 
afterwards  removed  to  New-Haven.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  flourishing  institutions  in 
the  United  States,  having  an  extensive  li- 
brary, and  a  valuable  cabinet  of  minerals, 
(Eontaining  10,000  specimens.  Population 
A779.  76  miles  N.£.  of  New  York,  and 
134  W.  S.  W.  of  Boston.  Long.  72.  58.  W. 
Lat.  41.  18.  N. 

New-Haven,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Addison  oounty,  Vermont,  on 
Otter  Creek.  Population  1688.—^,  A 
townsliip  of  Oswego  county.  New  York.— 
3d,  A  village  of  Huron  county,  Ohio. 

Newhim.8,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  bounded  by  the  river  Don 
on  the  north-east.  It  is  6^  milea  in  diame- 
ter, and  of  an  irregular  hexagonal  form.  Po^ 
pulation  1 75 P. 

Nxw  HoLLAMP«  a  township  of  theUntti 


ed  fttotfl^  in  La&eaater  eovnty,  Fomijl- 
vania. 

New-Hopx,  a  post  village  of  the  Vvitti 
States,  in  Huron  county,  (%io;  in  Bada 
eounty,  Pennsylvania;  in  Wayne eoantj, 
North  Carolina. 

Newichawakkock,  the  naraeof  theniin 
branch  of  the  Piscataqua,  New  Hanapihire. 

NewioES,  a  large  village  of  Plriisu£a 
Westphalia,  in  the  duchy  of  Berg,  aad 
lordship  of  Ilardenberg. 

Newingtok,  a  parish  of  En^and,  n 
Kent,  3  miles  W.  N.  W.from  Milton.  Fo- 
pnlation  586. 

Newington,  a  parish  of  Eng^d,  ia 
Kent,  24  miles  N.  £.  from  Hy the.  Popu- 
lation 408; 

Newikgtoiv,  a  township  of  theUaitd 
States,  in  Rockingham  county.  New  Haaip- 
shire,  on  the  east  side  of  Great  Bay.  Vo* 
pulation  508. 

NEWiNr.TON,  or  Newikotok  Butts,  t 
parish  of  Engbnd,  in  Surry,  forming  we 
of  the  suburbs  of  Lohdon,  being  joiaed  to 
the  borough  of  South  wark  by  a  row  «f 
houses  called  Newington  Causeway.  It 
oonuins  about  5000  houaea,  and  83,853  ia* 
habitants. 

Newington  Stokk,  aponsh  of  En^s^, 
in  Middlesex,  4  miles  N.  by  £.  from  Loa- 
don.    Population  8149. 

Newington  Gbeen,  a  villi^  in  the 
above  parish,  8  miles  from  London,  vhidt 
consists  of  a  handsome  square  of  consider- 
able extent,  surrounded  with  houses,  sad 
has  a  lai^  meeting-house,  iu  which  the  ce- 
lebrated Dr  Price  preached  many  yean. 

New- In  LET,  a  channel  of  tbeAdsotic, 
between  Cape  Fear  island  and  the  cosst  of 
North  Carolina.  Long.  78.  5.  W.  Lat  S3. 
5€.  N. 

New- Inlet,  a  channel  between  twoamdl 
islands  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey.  Lon^ 
74. 15.W.  Lat.  30. 50.  N. 

New  Inn  Hill,  a  mountain  of  Waks, 
in  Caermarthenshire,  1168  feet  abore  the 
level  of  the  sea. 

New  Ipswich,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hillsbfu-ough  county.  New  Hsmp- 
shire.    Population  1393. 

New  Keith,  a  manufacturing  viDige  if 
Scotland,  in  Banfl&hire,  in  the  pvidi  cf 
Keith.  It  was  begun  iu  1750,  and  in  1793 
it  contained  above  1000  inhabitants. 

New  Kent,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia,  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Pamunky  river,  on  the  east  by  Jaiaes  Qty 
county,  on  the  aouth  by  Charles  City  and 
Henrico  counties,  and  west  by  Hanover 
county.  Population  6478,  inclnding  3795 
slaves.  143mile8fromWadungtoa.  Chief 
town  Cumberland. 

Nb WLANP,  a  parish  of  Ei^and,  in  Gioe« 
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c«stcrshiTe»  4  miles  S.  £•  from  Monmouth. 
Population  SU7. 

Newlands,  a  parish  of  Scotland^  in  the 
county  of  Peebles,  situated  on  tha  borders 
of  Mid- Lothian,  and  containing  1300  Scots 
acres.     Population  1163. 

N^£Wi^Ni)Sii>E,  a  township  of  England, 
county  oi*  Durham,  1^  nr.ile  S.  \V.  from 
Stanhope.    Population  693. 

Newlin,  a  tuwuship  of  the  United  States, 
in  Chester  county,  i'ennsylvania.  Popula* 
tion  7S0. 

Nkwly,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Bejapoor.     Long.  76.  S5.  £.  Lat.  15.  35.  N. 
Njswlyn,  a  parish  of  VV^alcs,  in  Corn- 
wall, 9  miles  from  St  ColumVs.     Popula- 
tion 798. 

New  Mark  was  the  name  of  that  part 
o€  the  margraviate  of  Brandenburg  that 
lay  to  the  east  of  the  Oder,  containing  an 
area  of  4370  square  miles,  with310,U00  in- 
habitants. In  1815,  on  the  new  anange- 
ment  of  the  Prussian  states,  the  chief  part 
of  at  was  included  in  the  government  of 
Frankfmt  on  the  Oder,  and  a  smaller  part 
annexed  to  that  of  Coeslin  in  Pomerania. 

Newmarkkt,  a  market  (own  of  Eng- 
land,   situated    partly    in    the   county  of 
Cambridge,  but  chiefly  in  that  of  Suffolk, 
and    long    celebrated   for    its  horse-races. 
The  whole  of  the  race-ground,  on  whose  at- 
tractions the  town  chiefly  depends  for  its 
anpport,  is  in  the  county  of  Cambridge. 
It  was  formed  out  of  an  extensive  heath, 
and   18  one  of  the  finest  courses  in    the 
kingdona.    The  town  consists  chiefly  of  one 
atreet,  which  is  long,  wide,  and  well  built : 
the  south  side  is  in  Cambridgeshire,  and 
the  north  in  Suffolk,  the  greatest  part  of  it 
being  on  a  gentle  declivity.    IVIost  of  the 
houses  are  modern  and  well  built ;  and  many 
of  them  which  have  been  erected  as  places 
of  <»cc38ional  residence  for  gentlemen  attend- 
ing the  races,  are  very  neat  and  handsome. 
The  two  churches  contain  nothing  worthy 
of  particular  jemark.    St  Mary's,  on  the 
north  side  of  the  street,  is  in  Cambridge- 
.  shire,  but  is  only  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
mother  church  at  Wood  Ditton.    That  on 
the  Sufllilk  side  is  parochial.    There,  are 
two  charity  schools  for  boys  and  girls.    The 
races  are  held  several  times  in  each  year, 
chiefly  in  the  sprhig,  and  in   the  months 
of    July    and    October.      Two    of    the 
Gofiee-housea  are  commodiously  fitted  up 
for  the  meetings  of  the  betters,  to  ratify 
their  agreements,  or  settle  matches.    Bil- 
liards and  other  rooms  are  also  prepared. 
Excellent  accommodations  for  visitors  may 
be  found  in  the  numerous  inns  in  the  town. 
Newmarket  had  probably  some  racing  estu- 
blisfameot  so  early  as  the  reiffn  of  James  I., 
who  erected  a  hoone  here,  which  being  de« 


stroyed  in  the  civil  w$jn,  was  rebuflt  by 
Charles  II.,  and  is  still  the  residence  of  the 
sovereign  when  he  visiu  Newmarket.  The 
town  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire.  Po- 
pulation of  the  Suffolk  division  1431 ;  of  the 
Cambridge  side  486.  ^Market  on  Thursday; 
a  smaller  one  on  Tuesday.  14  miles  C.  of 
Cambridge,  and  61  N.  of  London.  Long. 
0.24..E.  Lat.  52. 15.  N. 

Newmabkkt,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in 
Flintsliire,  with  four  annual  fairs.  4  miles 
from  St  Asaph.    Population  469. 

Newmarket,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rockingham  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire. Population  1061. — 2d,  A  township 
of  Dorchester  county,  Maryland. — 3(1,  Of 
Frederick  county,  Maryland. — 4th,  A 
township  of  Shenandoah  county. — 5th,  Of 
King  and  Queen  county. — 6th,  Of  Spot- 
sylvania county. — 7th,  Of  Prince  Wil- 
liam county. — 8th,  Of  Amherst  county,  Vir- 
ginia.— 9  th,  A  township  of  Bertie  county. 
North  Carolina. — 10  th,  Of  Highland 
county,  Ohio. — 11th,  Of  Geauga  county^ 
Ohio. 

N£WMiLL8,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Fife- 
shire,  on  the  verge  of  the  county,  being  di« 
vidwl  from  Perthshire  by  a  rivulet.  It  for- 
merly carried  on  a  considerable  trade  to  the 
Baltic ;  and  has  the  remains  of  a  pier,  once^ 
of  considerable  ex  ten  t.  * 

New  Mills,  a  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Essex  county,  Massachusetts; 
also  a  village  of  Burlington  county,  New 
Jersey. 

Newmilns;,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in  Ayr- 
shire. It  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  which  re- 
ceived its  charter  of  erection  from  king 
James  IV.     Population.  1000. 

Newnham,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  the  Severn.  It  was  anciently  a 
place  of  greater  consequence  than  at  pre- 
sent, and  had  the  privileges  of  a  borough. 
A  quay  for  vessels  of  150  tons  burden  was 
built  more  than  50  years  ago,  and  some 
trade  is  now  carried  on  with  Bristol,  Lon- 
don, and  other  places ;  hut  much  of  this 
trade  has  been  removed  to  Gatcombe,  lower 
down  the  river.  A  verdigris  manufactory, 
and  ship-building  on  a  small  scale,  furnish 
the  principal  employment  to  the  labouring 
inhabitants.  Population  952.  Market  ou 
Friday.  13  miles  S.  W.  of  Gloucester,  and 
130  W.  of  London.  Long.  2. 27.  \f  -  Lat. 
51.  47.  N. 

Newnham,  a  parish  of  En^nd,  in. 
Northamptonshire,  2  miles  from  Daventry, 
Population  456. 

Newnstowk,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Newport,  a  market  town  of  England,  ii| 
tl^e  Is)#  pf  Wight,  of  which  it  may  be  re-r 
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gftrded  as  tlic  metropolis.  It  stAmls  nearly 
in  the  centre  of  the  island,  and  on  the  banks 
of  the  navigable  rivef  Medina.  The  town 
consists  of  Hve  parallel  streets,  running  from 
cast  to  west,  and  of  three  others  crossing 
them  at  right  angles  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  brick,  and  some  of  them 
ore  handsome.  It  was  originally  in- 
tended to  have  had  three  large  squares  a^ 
the  intersections  of  the  streets^  to  serve  as 
cattle,  com,  and  poultry  markets.  But  va- 
rious encroachments  have  destroyed  the 
uniformity  of  this  design.  In  the  centre  of 
one  of  the  squares  stands  the  church.  The 
building  is  spacious,  but  low  ;  it  consists  of 
three  aisles,  separated  by  pointed  arches. 
The  architecture  is  of  diflTerent  periods.  A 
monument  of  sir  Edward  Hersey,  governor 
of  the  island,  who  died  in  158^,18  uncom- 
monly well  executed,  his  figure  in  armour 
being  carved  in  alabaster.  Besides  the 
church,  here  are  places  of  worship  for  the 
Methodists,  ArmTninns,  Baptists,  Quakers, 
and  lloman  Catholics.  'J' he  towii-hall  is 
situated  over  the  largest  of  the  market 
places.  Besides  the  meetinj-s  of  the  corpo- 
ration, in  it  is  held  the  Krighton  Court,  or 
Curia  Miiitumj  under  the  presiJency  of  the 
governor*s  steward  or  his  deputy,  which 
extends  it^  jurisdiction  over  every  part 
of  the  island.  It  holds  pleas  of  all  actions 
for  debt  and  trespass  uncfer  the  value  of  40s. 
A  free  grammar  school  was  erected  here  in 
1519.  The  school-room  is  50  feet  long,  and 
is  noted  for  having  been  the  place  where  the 
negociations  between  Charles  Land  the  par- 
liamentary commissioners  were  discussed. 
Another  school  was  begun  for  girls ;  and 
there  are  also  two  Sunday  schools.  A  phi- 
losophical society  has  lately  been  established. 
Here  is  a  neat  theatre ;  and  assemblies  are 
held  in  two  elegant  rooms  erected  for  the 
purpose.  Many  of  the  working  classes  are 
employed  in  tne  manufacture  of  starch 
and  hair  powder.  The  first  charter  of  in- 
corporation was  granted  to  Newport  by 
James  I. ;  but  that  under  which  it  is  now 
governed  was  granted  by  Charles  II.  and 
vests  the  government  in  a  mayor,  recorder, 
ten  aldermen,  end  twelve  burgesses.  It 
^  sends  two  members  to  parliament,  elected 
'  by  the  corporation.  Market  on  Wednesday 
.and  Saturday.  Population  M855.  4  miles 
S.  of  Cowes,  anil  97  S.  \V.  of  London. 
Long.  1. 17.  W.  Lat.50.  42.  N. 

Newpoiit>  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  situated  about 
fl  miles  jhrom  the  mouth  of  the  river  Usk, 
Qver  whiph  is  a  handsome  bridge.  It 
Is  a  narrow  straggling  place,  consisting 
chiefly  of  one  long  street,  extending  from 
the  fiat  bank  of  the  Usk  up  to  an  enii- 
pcnce,  on  which  stand*  the  parish  church. 


This  edifice,  dedicated  to  St  Wodiss,  em- 
sists  of  a  lofty  square  tower,  a  nave,  with 
two  ai.sles,  a  chancel,  and  chapd.  It  hii 
been  erected  at  difi^ent  times.  The  pre- 
sent tower  was  built  by  Henry  III.  AO 
that  remains  of  the  original  structure  ii  tlw 
present  nave,  built,  if  not  in  the  Saxon,  eri- 
dently  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  period.  Newport  bad  formerly  i 
very  strong  and  spacious  castle,  whkh 
stood  on  the  western  bank  of  the  livif 
Usk;  and  towards  the  river  there  arr 
yet  remaining  three  strong  towers;  bat 
on  the  side  of  the  town  there  is  oalt  i 
common  wall,  without  any  flanks  or  dp- 
fences.  Near  the  castle  was  a  Roman  mi- 
litary way  called  Julia  Strata.  The  toini 
was  formerly  defended  by  fortified  walk, 
no  traces  of  which,  however,  now  remaio. 
Newport  has  a  goo<l  haven,  and  is  a  jdace 
of  some  trade.  1 1  ex|iorts  coals,  and  cast  aM 
bar  iron  from  t^e  diflerent  foundries  ani 
forges  in  the  western  mountains.  The  isi- 
ports  are  deals,  funiiture,  groceries,  linen 
drapery,  and  shop  goods  of  all  kinds.  Ntrv- 
port  is  governed  by  the  mayor,  aldennen, 
and  burgesses  (if  the  borough.  U  joins  with 
Usk  and  Monmouth  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament.  Market  on  Saturday.  Popula- 
tion 2346.  8  miles  S.  of  Pontypool,  aud 
1 47  W.  of  London.  Long.  2. 57.  W.  I^ 
51.  35.  N. 

Newport,  a  market  town  of  England,  is 
the  county  of  Salop,  situated  on  the  borders 
ot'  StafiTordshire,  on  a  plain  near  the  Rft- 
man  M^atling-street.  It  consists  chiefly 
of  one  main  street,  in  the  centre,  or 
which  stands  the  parish  cburdi.  The  lite 
school^  founded  by  a  native  of  the  town,  is  a 
large  brick  building.  Near  the  school  are 
two  alms-houses.  Here*  is  also  an  Englifb 
fVee  school.  Market  on  Saturday.  Popola- 
tion  2114.  SO  miles  £.  of  Sknewsbury,  aod 
140  \V.  byN.  of  London.  Lang.«.«. 
W.   Lat.  52.  46.  N. 

NewroRT,  a  market  town  and  port  sf 
Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pembroke,  situat- 
ed near  the  entrance  of  the  river  Nevein, 
which  falls  into  Newport  bay.  It  is  at 
present  a  very  inconsiderable  place,  but 
exhibits  many  vestiges  of  its  former  pro- 
sperity and  importance.  The  niins  pt  the 
Ciistle  rising  over  the  ton^pi,  present  a  very 
interesting  appearance.  Tnis  was  the 
baronial  seat  of  the  lord  of  Cemaes,  who 
held  his  courts  here^  and  ftt>m  which  cir« 
cumstance  the  town  derived  all  its  fcnner 
consequence.  It  had  its  corporate  privileiges, 
and  was  governed  by  a  mayor,  aldermeU) 
Sic.  About  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
it  was  nearlv  depopulated  by  a  kind  of 
plague,  and  nas  never  since  recovered  this 
shock,  though  of  late  years  it  has  begoo  • 
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ittk  to  mive.  In  the  nefghbourhood 
ture  ire  a  great  number  of  JDraidical  re- 
i4ij}a*  Market  on  Saturday.  Population 
iij.  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Cardigan,  and 
it  W.  of  London.  Long.  4.  49.  \V.  Lat. 
L  I.  X 

VfcWMBT.     See  NieuporL 

NfcwroRT,  a  parish  ot  England,  in  £s- 
cx.  Population  711.  3|  uiilcs  S.S.  \V^. 
rom  S^ffTon  W'alden. 

Nlw^okt,  a  borough  of  England,  in 
Vmirall,  wliich  sends  two  members  to 
iirii^.nient.   3  miles  from  Launceston. 

NiwroRT,  a  sesport  of  the  United 
iiu«,  in  Newport  county,  Rhode  island, 
n  the  south-west  end  of  Khod^  island, 
M  miles  from  the  sea.  It.  lies  north  and 
Mi:li,  upon  a  gradual  ascent  east  from  the 
riur,  and  exhibits  a  beautiful  view  from 
L  barbour  and  the  neip;hbouring  hills, 
t  mutaios  a  state-house,  a  juil,  a  public 
bmy,  and  11  churches  for  different  sec- 
iTti.'  The  harbour,  which  is  defended  by 
line  forts,  spreads  westwanl  before  the 
rru,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  in 
\f  wurid,  having  a  safe  and  easy  entrance, 
dJ  so  spacious, that  a  large  fleet  may  anchor 
I  ii,  and  ride  in  perfect  security.  The 
liipping  owned  here  in  1816  amounted  to 
1,>3  tons.  Population  7907.  6b  miles 
I  by  N.  from  New  London,  and  30  S.  by  E. 
f  rroTidence.  Long.  71.  19.  W.  Lat.  41. 
3  X. 

NiwpoaT,  a  township  of  the  United 
!tates,  in  Cheshire  county.  New  Hamp- 
Lrc— 2il,  A  township  of  Kennebtck 
punty,  Maine. — 3d,  A  township  of  Her- 
littttr'  county.  New  York.  Population 
ij.— 4th,  A  township  of  Cumberland 
winiy,  New  Jersey. — 3th,  A  township  of 
Lazt^rae  county,  rtnnsylvania.  Popula- 
ioii  566. — 6th,  A  township  of  Indiana 
winty,  Pennsylvania. — 7th,  A  township 
i  Newcastle  county,  Delaware,  which  con- 
aiiift  about  SO  houses. — 8th,  A  township 
i  Charles  county,  Maryland.— 9th,  A 
omnship  of  Wood  county,  Virginia,  on 
be  Ohio. — 10th,  A  townsliip  of  Wash- 
lyton  county,  Ohio.  Population  3"^3.— 
l:h,  A  township  and  capital  of  Cocke 
sQDty,  Tennessee. — 12tb,  A  township  of 
Ubnty  county,  Georsia. 

NiwroRT,  a  township  and  village  of  the 
L'&ital  States,  and  capital  of  Campbell 
uunty,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio,  opposite 
L'uicinnati,  and  just  above  the  entrance  of 
ihe  Licking.  The  village  is  situated  on  an 
:if rated  and  beautiful  plain,  and  contains 
I  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  &c. 

Newport,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  North  Carolina,  whicTi  runs  into  the  At- 
Uotic,  Long.  77.  W.    Lat.  34.  43.  N. 

Nkw  Poar-GLnscow,  a  parish  of  Scot* 


land,  in  Renfrewshire,  about  an  English 
mile  square,  lying  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde,  about  2  miles  above  Greenock.  Po- 
pulation 5116. 

Newport  PjkONELL,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Buckingham, 
an  ancient  and  populous  manufacturing 
town,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  at 
its  junction  with  a  small  stream  called  the 
Louvet,  which  divides  the  town  into  two  un- 
equal parts.  The  church  is  an  ancient  and 
s{)aciou8  building,  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and 
St  Paul.  1 1  stands  on  an  eminence,  and  com- 
mands an  extensive  view  over  the  surrounding 
country.  Here  are  also  meeting-hoiuset  for 
Presbyterians  and  Anabaptists.  No  traces 
are  now  to  be  found  of  the  castle,  which  it 
mentioned  by  Lelandand  Camden.  Three 
hospitals  were  founded  here  in  early  times, 
one  of  which,  refounded  by  Anne  of  Den- 
mark, and  hence  named  otieen  Anne's 
hospital,  is  still  remaining.  The  manuiic- 
ture  of  bone  lace  is  carried  on  here  to  a 
great  extent,  and  forms  the  chief  support 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Great  quantities 
of  it  are  sold  at  the  weekly  market  and  the 
fairs.  Here  is  al^o  a  paper  manu&ctory, 
which  employs  a  number  of  hands.  The 
town  is  supphed  with  water  from  the  Quae, 
by  means  of  an  hydraulic  machine.  Mar- 
ket on  Saturday  ibr  corn  and  provisions, 
and  on  Wednesday  for  bone  lace.  Popu- 
lation 2515.  13  miles  S.  E.  of  Northamp- 
tcvi,  and  51  N.  VV.  of  London.  Long.  0. 
4«.  W.   Ut.  52.  5.  N. 

New  PORT- Pkatt,  an  inconsiderable 
town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Beatta,  which  flows  into  Newport  bay.  It 
is  advantageously  situated  for  foreign  trade ; 
the  harbour  is  deep,  and  can  admit  vessels 
of  considerable  burden ;  but  the  trade  is 
inconsiderable.  8  miles  W.  of  Castlebar. 
Long.  9.  21.  \V.    Lat.  53.  53.  N. 

Nkw  River,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  North  Carolina,  wliich  rises  in  the  Iron 
mountains,  and  running;  to  the  Laurel 
mountains,  is  then  called  the  Kenhawa. 

New  KivEB,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  North  Carolina,  which  run^  into 
New  River  inlet,  45  miles  W.S.W.  of 
Cape  LookouL 

r  New  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Beaufort  district,  South  Carolina, 
which  comnmnieatea  with  Savannah  sound, 
west  of  Dawfuskey  island. 

New  River  Inlet,  a  channel  of  the 
United  States,  between  two  small  islands 
on  the  coust  of  North  Carolina,  leading  to 
New  River.  Long.  77.38.  W.  Lat.34.St.N. 

Newrv,  a  considerable  seaport  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Down,  situated 
on   the  Ncwry   water,    which    tails   into 
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Carlingford  bay.    The  town  spreads  along 
the  side  of  a  steep  hill,  surrounded  by  moun- 
tains, except  to  the  north  and  north-west, 
"where  it  opens  into  a  fine  country.    It  was 
formerly  a  pass  and  military  post  of  con* 
stderable  importance,  as  well  as  the  seat  of 
an  abbey,  of  which  th^  possessions  were 
very  important    In  1543  the  abbey  was 
converted  into  a  collegiate  church  for  secular 
piests*  by  Henry  VIII. ;  but  it  was  total- 
ly dissolved  by  Edward  VI.,  and  the  abbey, 
with  all  its  appurtenances,  was  granted  to 
sir   Nicolas  Bagnal,   marshal  of  Ireland, 
who  converted  the  abbey  into  a  private  resi- 
dence, built  some  strong  castles,  repaired 
the  town,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of 
Its  subsequent  prosperity.    It  was  ruined 
again  in  the  great  rebellion  of  1641,  in 
which  its  inhabitants  suffered  incredible 
hardships.    Afler  the  restoration  it  was  re- 
built, and  began  to  make  some  figure ;  but 
in  September  1689,  it  was  again  reduced  to 
ashes  by  the  duke  of  Berwick.    In  conse- 
quence of  the  succeeding  settlement  of  Ire- 
land, the  place  revived,  and,  from  its  con- 
venient situation,  grew  by  degrees  large 
and  populous.     This  increase   has    been 
chiefly  owing  to  its  canal,  by  which  a  com- 
munication has  been  formed  between  Lough 
Neagh    and  the  bay  of  Carlingford,   l)y 
means  of  which  vessels  of  50  or  60  tons  are 
enabled  to  pass  through  the  heart  of  Ulster. 
Below  the  town  lies  the  river,  over  which 
ore  two  handsome  stone  bridges,  one  of  six 
arches,  on  the  road  leading  to  Dublin,  the 
other  of  ten,  on  that  to  Armagh.   The  high 
road  to  the  north  passes  directly  through  the 
town,  which  has  a  good  market,  and  two 
annual  fairs.    The  linen  manufacture  was 
carried   on    very   extensively,    and    large 
quantities  of  linen  were  exported,  but  this 
trade  has  been  of  late  much  injured.    There 
is  a  very  considerable  export  of  butter,  beef^ 
pork,  and  grain,  especially  of  the  first, 
which  is  brought  from  the  counties  of  Cavan 
and  Monaghan,  and  even  from  that  of  Sligo. 
The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  those  com- 
modities which  are  wanted  to  supply  the  ex- 
tensive range  of  country  with  which,  by 
its  canal,  tnere  is  a  water  communication ; 
and  these  articles  in  an  opulent  manufactur- 
ing country  are  daily  increasing. '  Flax  seed 
and  coal  are  amongst  the  most  considerable. 
There  are  also  some  extensive  manufactories 
and  other  lucrative  establishments.    Newry 
is  what  is  called  a poiwaHoping  borougky  and 
returns  a  member  to  the  parliament  of  the 
united  kingdom.    50}  miles  N.  of  Dublin, 
and  SO^.S.  W.  of  Belfast.    Long.  6.  15. 
W.  Lat.  54. 10.  N. 

Newry,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Oxford  county,  Maine.    Population  20^. 

NcwsHAM,  a  hamlet  of  Enghnd,  Wtst 


Ridingof  Torkshire,  9  nuk^ 9lS.E.&x 
Greta  Bridge.    Population  403. 

New  SHELF,  a  shoal  on  the  nortb-wfi 
coast  of  Riou's  island,  in  the  Pacific  ocr= 
Long.  220.  47.  E.   Lat.  B.  50.  S. 

Newstsai),  a  small  village  of  $cotIf!r 
in  Roxburghshire,  one  mUe  east  fioa  ti 
town  of  Melrose. 

Newton,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  'i 
county  of  Mid- Lothian,  three  miles  id  du 
meter,  and  nearly  of  a  circular  figure.  P,j 
pulation  1575. 

Newton,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Rpi 
frewshire.    Population  2iO.~2d,  A  Tiijf 
in  Fifeshire,  with  180  inhabitants.— Sd, 
small  village  in  Perthshire. 

Newton,  a  market  town  of  Wales,  t 
the  county  of  Montgomery,  called  i 
Welsh  Trenavifdd,  It  is  situated  onih 
banks  of  the  Severn,  in  a  fine  vsleof  nd 
and  fertile  land,  that  stretches  aloD?  tb 
banks  of  the  river.  It  is  neat  and  cltza 
and  an  agreeable  spot  as  a  place  cf  it 
sidence.  Though  the  buildings,  Ixj^ 
mostly  half  timbered,  have  rather  a  mesRo 
pcaraiice,  it  contains  in  the  town  and  sect 
bourbood  many  good  houses,  not  I'Z 
after  the  Welsli  fashion.  The  church  is  n 
ancient  building,  but  contains  nothii»zrf< 
markable  in  its  architecture.  The  ciiif 
trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the  wooli'i 
manufactures,  which  are  carried  on  to 
considerable  extent,  and  of  all  degms  o 
fineness.  The  introduction,  boweter,  oi 
machinery,  has  greatly  reduc^  the  nnrclM 
of  persons  that  used  to  be  employed  in  \k 
various  processes.  Market  on  TuesdiT, 
well  supplied  with  com.  Population  iSi^ 
7  miles  S.  W.  of  Mon^omery,  and  175 
W.  by  N.  of  London.  Long.  3. 18.  W. 
Lat.  52.  30.  N. 

Newton,  a  township  of  England,  ia 
Lancashire,  2  miles  N.  £.  from  Manchester. 
Population  1784. 

Newton,  a  township  of  Eng^nd,  is 
Cheshire,  0  miles  N.  £.  from  Stockport. 
Population  1445. 

Newton-upon-Ayb,  a  parish  of  S«»t* 
land,  in  Ayrshire,  \\  mile  in  length,  ar<d 
1  in  breadth. 

Newton  or  Nkw-mill,  a  village  of  Scot- 
land, in  Banffshire,  in  the  paridi  of  Keiut. 
Population  330. 

Newton  Boshel,  and  Newtojj  Ai- 
noTT,  the  names  of  two  parisliei  of  Ehj:- 
land,  in  the  county  of  Devon,  which  are 
now  united  into  one  town.  They  aresito?:- 
ed  on  a  branch  of  tlie  river  Tci|rn,  a  \^*^^^* 
above  its  junction  with  the  main  strain, 
about  4  miles  from  its  9Jouth.  The  s&ftti 
are  badly  paved,  and  the  houses  ill  builf  awl 
mean  in  their  appearance.  The  principal 
street  is  much  obstructed  by  an  old  maiit:- 
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Miue,  nid  to  litre  been  erected  by  WaSkr, 
tftertbe  dnl  wtrs.  Th«  church  is  about  one 
nik  west  of  the  town ;  but  there  are  two 
dliapels  of  efltfe  in  the  town  itself.  Market 
in  WednesdaLj.  14r  miles  S.  of  Exeter,  and 
f^7  S.  W.  of  London.     Long.  3.  36.  W. 

Newtok,  a  borough  of  England,  in  the 
Ide  of  Wight,  situated  on  a  bay  on  the 
lorth-west  coast  of  the  island,  between 
farroottth  and  West  Cowes,  5  miles 
IV.N.W.  from  Newport,  and  92  S.W. 
^rom  London.  The  harbour  is  capable  at 
ugh  water  of  receiving  vessels  of  500  tons 
Hirden,  and  affords  excellent  security  for 
iiippiag,  though  little  frequented.  The 
boroegfa  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  12 
MiTgesses,  and  sends  two  members  to  parlia- 
aeat. 

Newton,  a  township  of  the  United  States^ 
M  Middlesex  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the 
fiver  Charles,  9  miles  W.,  of  Boston.  Po- 
raiation  1709.— Qd,  A  township  of  Dela- 
irtre  county,  Pennsylvania.  Population 
Wl.— 3d,  A  township  of  Cumbcrbnd 
sronty,  Pennsylvania.  Population  1312. 
-•ith,  A  township  of  Licking  county, 
Diiio.  Population  602. — 5th,  a  township 
>f  Miami  county,  Ohio.  Papulation  556. 
Hkh,  A  township  of  Muskingum  ooun- 
y,Ohia  Population  802.— 7th,  A  town- 
ib^  of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio.  Popula* 
ion  490. 

NawTOK,  8t  Eyres,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
sad,  in  Devonshire,  3  miles  S.E.  from 
[Miton.    Population  1049. 

NswTow  Ferrers,  a  parish  of  England, 
n  I>evonshire,  5^  miles  S.  from  Earl's 
nvrnpton.    Population  601. 

NEWTosf-LiMEVADDY,  a  ucat  town  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Londonderry, 
amsisting  of  one  main  spacious  street,  plea- 
antly  situated  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Joe.  Here  is  a  church,  a  meeting-house, 
isd  a  market-house.  It  was  a  borough  pre- 
iotts  to  the  union.  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Lon- 
londerry. 

Newtox  Longville,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
ttid,eounty  of  Buckingham,  3  miles  S.  \v. 
rom  Fenny  Stratford.    Population  486. 

Nkwton  Mount  Kennedy,  a  pleasant 
rOlige  of  Ireland,  in  the  countv  of  Wick- 
ow,  ir  miles  from  Dublin  castle. 

Newton,  Old,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
)Qffi>lk,  3  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Market 
)tow.    Population  511. 

Newton,  South,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Wiltshire,  24  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
t^iltoii.    Population  516. 

Newtok  in  thb  Willows,  a  borough, 
iod  formeily  a  marku  town  of  England,  in 
he  county  of  Lancaster.  It  is  situated  on 
t  small  stream  whidi  runs  into  the  Mersey, 


and  carHeson  a  considerable  mannfiietmv 
of  fustians  and  Manchester  gooils.  The 
market  on^ Saturday  is  discontinued,  though 
the  market-cross  is  still  standing  in  the 
church-yard.  Here  are  two  charity  schools, 
Newton  is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  the  right 
of  election  being  vested  in  36  burgesses, 
who  occupy  certain  tenements.  It  is  go* 
verned  by  a  steward,  bailiff,  and  burgesses. 
Population  1599.  7  miles  S.  of  WiMn, 
and  193  N.  W.  of  London. 

Newtonshaw,  a  village  df  Scotland,  in 
Clackmannanshire,  on  the  river  Devon, 
built  for  the  accommodation  of  the  work 
people  employed  by  the  Devon  iron  company. 

Newton-Stewart,  a  town  of  Scotland, 
in  the  county  of  Wigton,  situated  o!i  the 
river  Cree,  containing  about  1200  inhabit- 
ants. The  cotton  manufacture  has  been 
introduced  with  good  success.  A  carpet 
manufacture  has  been  carried  on  to  a  con«* 
siderable  extent,  and  there  are  several  tan- 
works.  It  lies  on  the  high  road  from 
Dumfries  to  Port-Patrlfck.  2(j  miles  E.  of 
Stranraer,  and  irj  W.  by  S.  of  New  GaU 
loway. 

Nbwton-Stewaht,  a  neat  small  town 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  pleaj^ 
eantiy  situated  on  the  river  Foyle,  9^  miles 
from  Dublin  castle 

NjiWTov^N,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rockingham  county.  New  Flamp- 
shire.  Population  454. — ^2d,  A  township  of 
Fairfield  county,  Connecticut  Population 
«83t. — 3d,  A  township  of  Queen's  county. 
New  York,  on  Long  Island.  Population 
2437. — 4th,  A  township  of  Bucks  county, 
Penfisylvania.  Population  909. — 5th,  A 
township  of  Gloucester  county.  New  Jer* 
sey.  Population  1951. — It  is  the  name  of 
several  other  townships,  most  of  them  in- 
considerable. 

Newtown  Ardes,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in 
the  county  of  Down,  delightfully  situated 
on  the  northern  point  of  Lough  Strangfbid. 
The  tide  flows  up  to  the  walls  of  the  town* 
An  extensive  diaper  factory  is  established 
here  by  the  Quakers.  The  church  is  a  ve* 
nerable  structure  of  the  Doric  order.  Theie 
are  two  meeting-houses.  In  1244,  a  mo^. 
nastery  was  founded  here  by  the  earl  of 
Ulster.  It  was  a  borough  previous  to  the 
Irish  union,  returning  two  members  t» 
the  Irish  parliament.  9  miles  £.  of  Bel&flty 
and  17  N.  of  Downpatrick. 

Newtown  Barky,  a  town,  of  Ireland, 
in  the  coutity  of  Wexford,  on  the  Slaney. 
In  1798,  a  battle  took  place  between  the 
king's  troops  and  the  rebels,  in  which  the 
latter  were  repulsed.  10  miles  N.  W.  of 
Ennisoorthy. 

Newtown  Bxllew,  a  nett  littleviUi^ 
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of  Ireknd,  in  the  connty  of  G$lwaj,  87 1 
miles  from  Dublin. 

NiWTOwir  Brcoa,  a  tmall  village  of  Ire- 
land, in  the  county  of  Down«.  where  there 
ja  an  elegant  church,  adorned  with  a  steeple 
•ndspize. 

NEWTOWN-BUTr.ER,  an  inconsiderable 
Tillage  of  irehuid,  in  the  county  of  Cavan. 
Here  is  a  handsome  chiurch. 

Newtown  Cunningham,  a  neat  village 
of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  7^ 
miles  from  Londonderry. 

Newtown  Forbes,  a  small  villap^e  of 
Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Longford,  with  a 
neat  plain  church.    «l  miles  from  Dublin. 

Newtown  Glens,  an  inconsiderable 
Tillage  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of  Antrim, 
aitiuted  on  the  Lode  river,  on  an  arm  of 
Bed  bay. 

Newtown  Hamilton,  an  incnnslder- 
Able  village  of  Ireland,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  53  miles  from  Dublin. 

Newty,  Fort,  a  small  fortress  of  Hin- 
dostan,  on  the  western  coast  of  the  province 
ofConcan.  It  is  situated  on  the  southern 
bank  of  a  small  river,  on  a  projecting  point, 
between  which  and  the  Vingoria  rocks 
there  Is  a  good  channel  for  ships  working 
up  the  coast.  It  recently  belonged  to  the 
Mahrattas,  but  is  now  probably  in  posses- 
sion of  the  British.  Long.  73.  40.  £.  Lat 
15.  66.  N. 

Newtyld,  or  Newtyle,  a  parish  of 
Sootbnd,  in  Forfarshire,  about  2  miles 
long  an<l  1|  mile  broaiL     Population  780. 

New  Work  Island,  a  small  island  near 
the  north-east  coast  of  Newfoundlaiul. 
Long.  54.  3U.  W.  Lat.  49.  55.  N. 

New  Year  Harbour,  a  good  hailMvr 
on  the  north  c6tt8t  of  the  island  of  Staten 
Land.     Long.  64.  S5.  W.  Lat.  54.  50.  i). 

New  Year's  Islands,  a  group  of  small 
islands  ih  the  South  PnciHc  ocean,  on  the 
north  coast  of  Staten  Land.  On  the  most 
easterly  captain  Cook  landtfl  on  the  Slst  of 
December  1774,  and  killed  a  great  number 
of  seals  and  birds.  These  islands  abound 
in  se»-lions,  sea  bears,  and  a  variety  of 
oceanic  and  some  land  birds.  The  sea- 
lions  are  not  of  that  kind  described  under 
the  aame  name  by  lord  Anson ;  but  they 
would  more  pro^ierly  deserve  that  appel- 
lation, the  long  hair  with  which  the 
back  of  the  head,  the  neck,  and  shoul- 
ders, arc  covered,  giving  them  greatly 
the  air  and  appearance  of  the  lion  ;  the 
other  part  of  tne  body  is  covered  with  short 
hair,  little  longer  than  that  of  a  cow  or  a 
horse,  and  the  whole  is  of  a  dark  brown. 
The  female  is  not  half  so  big  as  the  male, 
mid  is  covered  with  a  rhort  hair  of  an  asli 
or  light  dun  colour.  They  live  as  it  were 
in  herds,  on  the  rocks  near  the  sea-shore. 


The  sea-besn  are  not  so  large  by  fir  ai  the 
lions,  but  are  rather  larger  th«i  the  csbh 
mon  seal.  They  have  none  of  that  \m% 
hair  which  distinguishes  the  hoa ;  than  b 
ail  of  an  equal  lei^;th,  and  finer  thsn  tbt 
of  the  lion,  something  like  an  otter's,  ni 
the  general  colour  is  that  of  as  iron  m ; 
this  is  the  kind  wbidi  the  Frendi  caU  Mi- 
wolves,  and  the  English  seals;  ib/tj  at, 
however,  diflferent  from  the  seals  in  £in«p 
and  North  America.  The  lions  may  tn, 
without  any  great  impropriety,  be  cdkd 
over-grown  seals ;  for  tbey  are  all  ofthi'— f 
species.     Long.  64.  88.  W .  Lat.  54. 41.  & 

New  Year's  Isle,  an  island  en  tke 
north  coast  of  New  Holland,  aboat  four  m 
five  miles  in  circunEiferenoeL  It  is  drscriM 
hj  captain  Flinders  as  a  bed  of  asnd,  mticd 
with  broken  coral,  thrown  upon  a  cflol 
reef.  Long,  according  to  Flinders,  1S3.  i 
£.  Lat.  10.  55.  S. 

New  Year's  Isi.f.s,  two  small  iiAa  m 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  BMt 
strait.  They  lie  to  the  north-west  of  Kii^'i 
island. 

New  York,  one  of  the  United  Statntf 
America,  bounded  north  by  Lake  Ontnio^ 
the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  Lower  Candi, 
east  by  Vermont,  Maaaachiiaetts,  and  Coi- 
necticut,  south  by  the  Atlantic,  New  Jff« 
aey,  and  Pennsylvania,  and  west  by  tas- 
aylvauia.  Lake  Erie,  and  the  river  Kii- 
gara.  Its  greatest  length  from  nordi  H 
south  is  300  miles ;  iu  breadth  trom  the 
state  of  Massachusetts  to  Lake  Eric,  on  Ike 
parallel  of  49*',  is  340  miles.  The  aio, 
exclusive  of  islands,  is  55,000  square  milo. 

The  following  Uble  exhibits  a  view  sf  tk 
townships,  counties,  and  chief  town: 

rnuttlM.  TowBthtpB.    PopulaHi«.       CM«f  TWH. 

Albany  8  34,661     Albanv 

Allegany  5      1,942    Angdics 

Uroome  6     8,130     BinghampKNi 

*CaUraugus     1  Glean 

Cayuga  10   99«843    Aubniii 
*Chatauque      9  Chauuque 

Chenango  14   21,704    Norwich 
Clinton  5      8,00S     Plattsbuig 

Columbia  11   39,390    Hudaon 
Courtland         6      8,869     Homer 

Delaware  14   dO,3U3     Delhi 

Dutchess  11    41,174    Poughkeepde 

£ssex  11     9,477    Elisabethtowa 

Franklin  4     2,617    Ezraville 

Genesee  10    12,588    Batavia 

Greene  7    19,536     Catskill 
*  Hamilton 

Herkimer  10  22,046    Herkimer 

Jefferson  12    15,140    Watertowo 

Kings  6      8,303     Fiatbush 

Lewis  7     6,4C)3    Martiiisbtfrsh 
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Madison 

11   25,144    Caaenovia 

Mod  tgomery  l&   41,214    Joluistown 

Kew  York 

1    »6,37S    New  York 

Niagara 

4     8,971     Buffalo 
(Utica 
26   33,792-J  Whitesborough 

Ondda 

(Rome 

Onondajga 

13   25,987     Onondaga 

Ontario 

24   42,032    Canandaigua 

Oftange 

Otaego 

21    38,802    Cooperstown 

Osw£go 

Oswego 

*Putiiam 

5    10,293    Carmel 

Queens 

Rensselaer 

9    14,336    NorthHampstead 
13    36,309     Troy 

Richniond 

4     5,347     Southfield 

Rockland 

4      7,758     Clarkstown 

Saratoga 

14   33,147     Ballstc^ 

Schenectady 

4   10,201     Schenectady 

Schoharie 

8    18,945     Schoharie 

Seneca 

7    16,609     Ovid 

Steuben 

9      7,246     Bath 

St  Lawrence  12     7,885    Ogdensburg 

Sufiblk 

9    21,113     Riverbead 

SuUivan 

.  7      6,108    Thompson 

Tioga 

9     7,899    Spencer 
Ithaca 

Tompkins 

Ulster 

IS   26,576     Kingston 

•Warren 

9      7,565    Caldwell 

Washii^ton 

«^   **'«'»{ISHiU 

Westchester  21  30,272  {»-£-^^^^^^ 
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47  464  959,049 

*  Formed  since  last  census. 

This  state  is  greatly  diversified  in  its  ge- 
neral aspect.  The  country  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Allegany  mountains  is  generally 
level,  particularly  between  the  9bneca  and 
Cayuga  lakes,  and  along' the  borders  of  the 
Mohawk  river.  On  the  eastern  side,  the 
sorftce  swells  into  hills  and  ridges  of  va- 
rious forms,  with  rich  intervening  vailies, 
eovered,  in  the  natural  state,  with  lofty 
ibrests.  The  coast  is  sandy,  the  northern 
parts  rough  and  mountainous,  but  the  soil 
of  the  interior  is  generally  rich,  composed 
of  black  mould,  reddish  loam,  or  friable 
clavs,  which  yield  grain  and  fruit  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  and  in  great  abundance. 
The  low  lauds,  along  the  Genesee  river, 
embracing  a  sur&ce  of  60,000  acres,  are 
remarkably  fertile.  -  The  drowned  or 
marshy  lands  in  Orange  county,  contain 
about  50,000  acres,  which  are  overflowed 
after  heavy  rains  in  the  spring  season.  In 
1808,  a  companv  was  incorporated  for  the 
purpose  of  draining  them.  The  soil  of  this 
county  is  a  moist  clay,  with  small  stones 
intermixed,  or  a  gravelly  loam.     A  consi- 
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derable  part  of  the  state  is  under  good  coU 
tivation,  particularly  the  west  end  of  Long 
island,  and  the  counties  of  West  Chester 
and  Dutchess. 

Wheat  is  raised  in  greater  abundance 
than  any  other  kind  of  grain.  Indian  com, 
rye,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  pease,  beans,  various 
kinds  of  grass,  &c.  are  extensively  culti- 
vated. Orchards  are  abundant,  and  great 
quantities  of  excellent  cider  are  made.  Va«, 
rious  other  kinds  of  fruit  flourish  w^,  as 
pears,  peaches  in  the  southern  part,  plums^ 
dierries,  &c. 

Iron  ore  is  found  in  great  abundance  in 
various  parts.  Gypsum,  limestone,  marble, 
slate,  lead,  &c.  occur  in  different  places. 
Suit  springs  are  found  in  the  counties  of 
Onondaga,  Cayuga,  Seneca,  Ontario,  Ge- 
nesee, and  Oneida.  These  springs  supply 
about  700,000  bushels  of  salt  annually,  an^ 
the  manufacture  may  be  extended  to  any 
desirable  quantity.  The  mineral  waters  of 
New  York  are  the  most  celebrated  in 
America.  The  waters  of  Saratoga  and 
Ballstou  are  visited  from  all  parts  of  the 
union.  New  Lebanon  springs  are  piuch  re- 
sorted to  for  bathing.  Sulphur  springs  are 
numerous ;  of  these,  Clifton  springs  at  Far- 
mington  are  the  most  noted.  Oil  springs, 
which  produce  Seneca  oil,  are  found  in  Ca- 
taraugus  andMlejgany  countiesk 

There  is  a  university  in  the  city  of  New 
York  ;  and  there  are  colleges  ^t  Schenec- 
tady and  Clinton.  Academies  to  the  num<» 
her  of  38  have  also  been  incorporated  in  thia 
state.  There  are,  besides,  numerous  other 
academies  and  schools,  some  of  which  are 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  different 
religious  sects  in  this  state  are  Presbyter 
rians,  associate  reformed  Presbyterians^ 
Dutch  reformed  Episcopalians,  Baptists, 
Methodists,  Friends,  Lutherans,  Mora- 
vians, Roman  Catholics,  Univei^tists,  Ger- 
man Calvinists,  Shakers,  and  Jews. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate 
of  39  members,  and  a  house  of  assembly  or 
representatives,  who  may  not  exceed  150. 
The  senators  are  chosen  for  four  years,  one- 
fourth  being  elected  every  yedr.  The  re- 
presentatives are  chosen  annually.  The 
governor  and  lieutenant-governor  are  elect- 
ed for  three  years.  The  annual  elections 
are  held  on  tne  last  Tuesday  in  April  and 
the  two  following .  days.  A  council  of  ap- 
pointment,  consisting  of  the  governor  and 
one  senator  from  each  of  the  foiir  great  dis- 
tricts, is  chosen  annually  by  the  legislature. 
In  this  council  the  governor  presides,  and 
has  only  a  Casting  vote.  It  has  the  apppijit- 
ment  of  the  various  subordinate  officers^ 
executive  and  judicial. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Pludson, 
Mohawk,  St  Lawrence,  Delaware,  Susque- 
hannali,  Tioga,  Allegany,  Genesee,  Ogwt« 
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go^  ^fiqgarft,  Tonnewanta,  Black,  Oawegat- 
chie,  St  RegiB,  Racket,  Salmon,  and  Sara*- 
nac  A  part  of  the  lakes  Erie,  Ontario, 
and  Champlani,  belangs  to  New  York.  The 
other  lakes  in  this  state  are,  lakes  George, 
Cayuga,  Seneca,  Oneida,  Oswegatchie,  Ca- 
nandajgiia,  Chatanque,  Skeneatiles,  and  8&- 
Tcral  smaller  ones. 

The  internal  communications  of  this 
state  haveheen  greatly  fibciUtated  by  the  ca- 
nals which  have  been  constructed ;  and  it 
will  be  still  ftrther  improved  by  the  great 
works  of  this  kind  which  diey  are  at  pre- 
sent carrying  on.  At  Rome  diere  is  a  canal 
14  mile  lon^,  connecting  the  waters  of  the 
Mohawk  with  Lake  Ontario.  There  are 
also  canals  on  the  Mohawk,  in  German 
Flats  and  Herkimer.  These,  however,  are 
trifling,  in  comparison  with  die  New  York 
Cbraiid  canal,  which  is  now  commenced, 
and  whidi,  by  an  inland  navigation  of  853 
miles,  is  to  connect  Lake  Erie  with  th^ 
Hudson.  The  estimated  expence  is  4,881,738 
dollars.  A  canal  is  also  constructing  from 
Fort  Edward  to  Whitehall,  which  will 
connect  the  Hudson  with  Lake  Cham- 
plain;  length  95  miles.  The  expence  is 
estimated  at  781,000  dollars.  Another 
canal  has  been  projected  from  Elroira,  on 
'  die  Tioga,  to  Seneca  lake.'  ^The  expence 
of  this  bss  been' estimated  at  483,000  dol- 
Ian. 

The  exports  of  New  York  exceed  those 
of  any  other  state  in  the  union.  They 
consist  of  beef^  pork,  wheat,  flour,  Indian 
com,  rye,  butter,  cheese,  pot  and  pearl  ashes, 
flax  seed,  pnse,  beans,  horses,  cattle,  lum- 
ber, &c  The  following  table  shews  their 
ptogressite  increase  in  tbIuc  from  the  year 
1791: 

Ihttars. 

1791,  2,505,465 

1798,  2,535,790 

*    1794,  5,442,183 

1795,  10,304,581 

1798,  14,300,892 

1799,  18,719,527 

1800,  14,045,079 

1801,  19,851,136 

1802,  13,792,276 

1803,  10,818,387 

1804,  16,081,281 

1805,  23,482,943 

1807,  26,357,963 

1808,  5,606,058 

1809,  12,581,562 

1810,  17,242,330 
1816,         19,690,031 

The  .  mamifiietons  are  important  and 
flomidiing.  In  1810,  there  were  manufac- 
tored  upmrda  of  9,000,000  yards  of  doth, 
and  about  525,000  bushels  of  salt  There 
wsrs  in  the  same  year  29  paper  mills,  10 
glaaiworics,  f  powder  mills,  11  blsst  ftv^ 


naces;  10  air  furnaces,  44  naQ  manuftdSN 
ries,  48  forges,  and  26  cotton  manu&cto- 
ries.  The  whole  amount  of  manufactuies 
was  12,109,138  dollars.  Population  in  1790. 
340,120;  in  1800,  586,050;  and  in  1810, 
959,220,  of  whom  15,000  were  skvo4. 
Since  1810  there  has  been  no  enumeratioii 
of  the  American  population.  Long.  73.  to 
79.  55.  W.  Lat.  39.  45.  to  45.  N. 

New  York,  a  dty  of  the  United  States, 
and  capita]  of  the  state  of  New  York,  aim- 
ated  on  the  south  end  of  New  York  island, 
at  the  confluence  of  Hudson  and  East  rivers. 
The  town  extends  along  the  Hudson  about 
two  miles,  and  along  East  river,  from  the 
south-west  angle  of  the  Battery,  near  four 
miles ;  its  width  varies  from  a  little  more 
than  half  a  mile,  to  near  two  miles  ;  aai 
its  circuit  is  about  7^  miles.  The  streets  of 
the  ancient  or  lower  part,  at  the  south  end 
of  the  island,  are  irregular,  many  of  them 
very  narrow  and  crooked,  with  little  adap« 
tation  to  the  ground,  or  to  the  convenienee 
or  elegance  of  the  city ;  but  all  the  notth« 
em  part  has  been  more  recently  laid  out, 
and  with  much  better  taste.  Many  of  these 
streets  are  very  spacious,  run  in  right  lines, 
and  are  intersected  by  odiers  at  right  ancles. 
The  principal  one  is  Broadway,  wfaidt 
runs  in  a  straight  line  through  tne  centre 
of  the  dty,  over  the  most  elevated  ground; 
and  nearly  equi-distant  from  the  two  riven ; 
it  is  3  miles  long,  and  80  feet  wide,  gene- 
rally well  built,  and  a  part  of  it  is  very 
splendid.  The  other  most  important  streets 
sre  Wall-street,  Pearl-street,  Greenwich- 
street.  Water-street,  and  the  Bowery.  Wall* 
street  is  an  el^ant  street  running  from 
Broadway  to  East  river.  On  this  street  are 
situated  the  custom-house,  banks,  and  in« 
surance  offices,  and  it  is  a  place  of  immense^ 
business.  Pearl-strset  is  the  principal  mer* 
cantile  mirt  of  th^  dty.  The  Battery  is  a 
beautiful  public  walk  on  the  southern  ex^ 
tremity  of  the  island,  containing  sevcsal 
acres.  The  Park  is  a  handsome  oonunon, 
in  front  of  the  city  hall,  containing  four  acres. 
The  houses  were  ibnnerly  built  of  vrood^ 
and  a  great  part  of  them  make  but  a  mean 
appearance,  but  the  modem  houses  are  all 
of  brick,  mostly  three  stories  hi^h,  gene- 
rally well  built,  and  many  of  them  elmnt. 
The  dty  is  at  present  in  a  very  flouri^ung 
state,  and  is  fast  increasing  in  populaiioii 
and  improvements.  New  York,  together  | 
with  Uie  surrounding  objects,  presenta  ■ 
msgnificent  snd  beautifui  view,  on  ap» 
proadiing  it  through  the  Narrows. 

Among  the  prindpal  public  buildings  and 
institutions,  are  a  dty-hall,  a  custom- 
house,  a  hospital,  an  aJms-house,  a  peni- 
tentiary, an  orphan  asylum,  a  jail,  a  Ivide- 
well,  a  state  prison,  an  arsenal,  a  theatre^ 
■  mnaeiUD,  11  banks,  induding  a  branch 
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a  tilt  Onited  States  bcnk,  10  immnce 
>fficefl^  8  market  houses,  and  56  houses  of 
>obIic  worship ;  13  for  Episcopalians,  6  for 
Pk^sbyterians^  7  for  reformed  Dutch « 
f*resbytmans,  3  for  associate  reformed 
c^resbyterians,  1  for  reformed  Presbyterians, 
:  Ibr  associate  Presbyterians,  8  for  Metho- 
lists,  6  for  Baptists,  2  for  Friends,  2  for 
lonun  Catholics,  1  for  German  Lutherans, 
.  foft  German  Calvlnists,  1  for  Moravians, 
I  for  French  Protestants,  1  for  Universalists, 
i  Ibr  seamen,  a  New  Jerusalem  church,  and 
.  Jews'  synagogue. 

The  public  buildings  of  New  York  are 
nperior  in  splendour  and  magnificence  to 
hose  of  any  other  city  in  the  United  Sutes. 
Imong  diese,  the  city  hall  is  pre-eminent, 
ind  is  the  most  magnificent  edifice  in  the 
inion.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
[^rk,  near  Broadway,  and  is  built  of 
nrhite  marble,  216  feet  in  length,  105  in 
>readth,  51  high,  and,  including  the  attic 
itory,  ^S ;'  and  cost  upwards  of  500,000 
lollars.  St  John's,  St  Paul's,  Trinity 
church,  Grace  church,  the  Roman  Catholic 
athedral,  and  several  other  churches,  are 
rery  spacious  and  elegant ;  three  of  the  £pis- 
!opal,and  three  of  the  Presbyterian  churches, 
one  ornamented  with  steeples.  The  New 
ITork  hospital  includes  the  hospital  for  the 
"eoeption  of  the  sick  and  disabled,  the 
un&tic  asylum,  and  the  lying-in  hospital. 
[t  IB  a  well  regulated  establishment,  and 
MS  s  Taluable  library  of  about  3000  or  4000 
rolames.  The  state  prison  is  situated  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Hudson,  \\  mile 
Tom  the  city  hall ;  it  is  built  of  fVeestone, 
tisTing  the  principal  front  on  Greenwich* 
ilreet ;  204  feet  in  len^h  on  its  principal 
h»nt,  and  200  in  Jepu  on  the  wmgs.  It 
B  iodosed  by  a  wall  of  stone,  from  14  to 
es  feet  high.  Within  the  yard  there  is  a 
>rick  building  of  200  feet  by  20,  of  two 
(lories,  containing  the  work-shops.  The 
ilms-house  is  situated  at  Bellevue,  on  East 
iver,  two  miles  from  the  city  hall.  The 
nrincipal  building  is  of  stone,  320  feet  by 
M>^  or  three  stories.  In  the  rear  of  this  is 
he  work-house,  which  is  200  feet  by  25. 
rhe  penitentiary  is  in  the  same  inclosure, 
tnd  is  a  stone  buildins  250  feet  by  50,  of 
hree  stories.  The  city  hotel  is  a  magnificent 
irick  edifice,  of  ^^^  stories,  containing  78 
'ooms.  The  city  contains  an  university,  a 
lieological  seminary,  on  institution  for  the 
sducation  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  the  Ameri- 
9U1  bible  society,  besides  numerous  other  in- 
titati6ns  and  associations  for  benevolent  and 
iiaritable  purposes,  which  embrace  all  the 
»rincipal  evils  b^  which  human  life  is  beset, 
mdeviaoea  spirit  of  activebenevolence  high- 
y  honourable  to  the  national  character.  The 
^ew  York  institution  is  a  large  brick  edifice, 
(00   feet  by  44,  with  two  projections  in 


front,  15  feet  by  90.  This  bnildiiifl  eiuidi 
in  the  rear  of  the  city  hsfi,  and  was  former^ 
ly  used  for  the  alms-house,  but  its  name  ' 
has  been  changed  to  that  of  the  New  York 
institution,  and  it  is  now  occupied  by  the 
literary  and  philosophic^  society;  the 
historical  society,  which  has  a  libralry  o^ 
about  5000  volumes ;  the  American  academy 
of  fine  arts,  which  has  a  valuable  oollectioa 
of  paintings,  &c. ;  the  New  York  lyoeam 
of  natural  history,  which  has  vuuaUe 
scientific  collections ;  and  the  American  ma*^ 
seum,  an  extensive,  collection  of  curiosities* 
The  theological  seminary  was  instituted 
in  1805,  by  the  general  synod  of  the 
associate  reformed  church  of  North  Ame* 
rica.  It  has  two  professors,  one  of  systematie 
and  biblical  theology,  and  one  of  sacred 
literature  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  aad  itt 
1818  had  26  studen  ts.  The  library  contains 
about  5000  volumes.  Columbia  colleoe  was 
founded  in  1754,  and  was  called  King's 
college  till  1787,  when  it  receired  its 
present  name.  In  1813  the  college  of 
physicians  and  medical  school  of  Columbis 
college,  were  united,  and  the  academical 
and  medical  departments  are  together  styl-« 
ed  the  university  of  New  York,  It  is  well 
endowed,  and  has  been  liberally  patronised 
by  the  legislature  of  the  state.  The  build** 
ings  belonging  to  Columbia  college  are  two 
handsome  stone  edifices ;. another  is  about  to 
beerectctl.  The  library  contains  3000  or 
4000  volumes.  The  number  of  students  is 
about  100.  The  Medical  college  is  a  latga 
and  handsome  brick  edifice,  and  contains 
an  anatomical  museum,  a  chemical  labonH 
tory,  a  mineralogical  cabinet,  and  a  museum 
of  natural  history,  all  well  furnished ;  and 
connected  with  the  institution  there  is  a 
large  botanic  garden.  In  the  medical  de« 
partment  there  are  nine  professors.  The 
number  of  medical  students  in  1818|  was 
133.  Every  student  pays  to  each  professor 
from  15  to  25  dollars  (ler  course.  There 
are  published  in  the  city  seven  daily  new»« 
papers,  five  twice  a  week>  and  ^"^e  once  a 
week.  There  are  also  several  journals  de* 
voted  to  literature  and  science;  and  printing 
and  bookselling  are  carried  on  to  a  great  ex<> 
tent.  New  York  is  the  first  commercial  dty( 
in  America ;  it  is  admirably  well  situated  finr 
trade,  being  at  the  mouth  of  a  noble  rirer^ 
with  an  excellent  harbour^  and  having  an 
extensive,  populou8>  and  fertile  back  coan^t 
try.  1 1  imports  most  of  the  goods  eonsum-i 
ed  between  the  Connecticut  and  the  Raritan, 
and  between  the  ocean  and  the  lakes. 
The  shipping  owned  here  in  1816,  amount- 
ed to  299,617  tons.  The  city  and  harbour 
of  New  York  have  been  lately  fortified 
against  the  assaults  of  a  naval  enemy  at  at 
very  great  expence/  Works  have  beem 
erected  within  the  city,   en  New  Ysik 
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-,    on   CSoTeroor's   kland,    Mlow« 

ialand,  and  EUis's  iaUind,  within  the  bay 
of  New  York ;  and,  to  complete  a  syston  for 
public  defence,  at  the  Narrows,  on  Staten 
ialand,  the  latter  in  the  county  of  Richmond. 
The  city  of  Nei<  York  is  governed  by  a 
rtayor,  recorder,  aldermen,  and  asffls^n^^ 
who  constitute  the  common  council.    iiAcn 
waid  electa  an  alderman  and  assistant.    1  he 
mayor,  recoi^er,  clerk,  sheriff,    and    co- 
roner, are  appointed  by  the  council  of  ap- 
pointment.   The  aldermen,  assistante,  as- 
sessors,  constables,    coUectors,  and   other 
ntupl  town-oflScers,  are  elected  by  the  m- 
habitants,  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  No- 
yember.  Every  free  male  inhabitante,  of  21 
years  old,  pwsessing  a  freehold  estate  of 
the  value  of  50  doUars,  for  one  month  before 
thedection,  or  beinga freeman  three  mouths, 
and  resident  of  the  ward,  having  paid  taxes, 
it  a  quaUfied  elector.     PopulaUon  m  1790, 
S8,13l ;  in  1800.  60,489  ;  in  1810,  96,373 ; 
and  in  1818,  from  120,000  to  130.000.     90 
miles  N.  E.  of  PhUadelphia,  and  210  S.W. 
of  Boston.      Long.   74.  1.   V^.   Lat.   40. 
43.  N. 

Njriv  Yoai,  a  township  of  tlie  United 
States,  in  Albemarle  county,  Virginia. 

Nexafa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  intencl- 
ancy  of  Oaxaca,  inhabited  bv  about  40 
families  of  Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoe*. 
A  leagues  W.  of  Oaxaca. 

Nbxapaw,  San  Antonio  de,  a«t"e- 
nent  of  Spanish  America,  in  the  kingdom  ot 
GuatimaliriO  miles  S.  E.  of  St  Salvador. 

Nexob,  a  town  of  Denmark,  on  the  island 
of  Bomholm,  situated  on  the  east  coast.  It 
has  a  good  harbour  and  a  little  trade.  Po- 
pulation 1300.  _,  ^  r 
NxxoK,  a  Tillage  m  the  central  part  of 
Fiance,  department  of  the  ^'PP^J^  _)'>|nj;j» 
with  1800  inhabitants-  15  miles  S.  S.  \v. 
of  Ldmoges. 

NsTEm,  adUtrict  of  Hindostan,  provmc* 
ofCutch,  situated  about  the  24ih  degree  of 
northern  latitude,  and  bounded  on  the  south- 
oaat  by  the  fenny  track  called  the  Run.  It 
is  occupied  by  independent  chiefs,  aud  is 
celebrated  for  a  breed  of  excellent  hors^ 
Hs  principal  towns  arc  B-kasir,  Guirah, 
flndnliarau 

Nbyhoam,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
tank, in  Pe-che-lee.  ^^     ,     ,   . 

Nbtland,  a  market  town  of  Ens:Und,  in 
Ae  county  of  Suffolk,  on  the  river  Stour, 
which  is  here  navicable.  and  over  which 
it  has  a  large  brick  brid-;e  of  one  arch. 
From  its  low  sitxiaiici.,  it  is  occasion- 
alW  subject  to  iuunUaiions.  The  church, 
wi^  iU  spii*  steeple,  star.dmi:  in  the  m  ddle 
of  the  town,  is  a  considenible-  ornament  to 
the  place.  It  ia  a  place  of  considerable 
trade,  ehielly  in  th«  mnwruUon  of  coaU, 
and  othw  necessaries,  ibr  the  supply  of 


tht  aammnding  counlry.  The 
manufacture,  which  was  once  very  flonxiali- 
ing  here,  has  greatly  dedined,  only  some 
yam  being  now  made  for  the  roannftcftBre 
of  crape  and  bombasbie  at  Normli. 
It  has  a  man niac tore  of  whito  and  brow 
soap.  Market  on  Friday.  Population  9SS. 
6  miles  N.  of  Colchester,  and  5T  N.B.  of 
London.    Long.  0. 6S.  £.  Lat.  51. 58.  N. 

Nezle,  a  village  of  Fayoum,  in  ^^ypt, 
the  residence  of  a  schiech.  2"  miles  SL  cf 
Fayoum. 

Nezlet  el  Gindi,  a  village  of  Uppff 
E^t,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Nik,  7 
miles  N.  of  Atfieh. 

Nganchan,  a  city  of  China,  ofthefint 
rauk,  in  Koeitchoo,  situated  in  a  comitry 
which,  though  mountainous,  is  capable « 
cultivation  ;  but  the  rudeness  of  the  inha- 
bitants prevents  them  from  duly  imwoving 
it.     Long.  105.  31.  E.  Lat.  «6. 12.  K. 

Ngancou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thiid 
rank,  in  Shensee. 

Nganfou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Kiangsee. 

Ngangki,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thiid 
rank,  in  Fokien. 

Ngang-iian6-8k,  a  town  of  Chinit  ^ 
the  third  rank,  in  Houquang. 

Ngangkieod,  a  town  of  Chiiia,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Shantong. 

Noanhoa,  a  town  of  China,  of  tke  tiiiid 
rank,  in  Houquang. 

Nganxi,  a  dty  of  Chhia,  of  the  secenA 
rank,  in  Tchekiang.  Long.  119.  16.  E. 
Lat.  30.  40.  N. 

Nganking.  See  Gangkingfim* 
Nganlo,  a  town  of  China,  of  die  fiiM 
rank,  in  Houquang.  It  is  situated  mkihe 
river  Han,  in  an  extensive  and  firuilivl 
plain,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  tnde. 
Long.  111.  «4.  E.  Lat.  31. 14.  N. 

Ngan-ngik,  a  town  of  China,  of  ths 
third  rank,  in  Kiangsee. 

Ngan-pin-tching,  a  small  islaml  in  the 
Chinese  sea,  near  the  west^n  coast  of  For- 
mosa. 

Ngaksai,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thhd 
rank,  in*  Shensee. 

Ngak-su,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Pe-che-ke. 

NGAN-TiN,a  town  of  China,  of  the  thud 
rank,  in  Shensee. 

Ngan-tih,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
second  rank,  in  Quangsee.  Long  107. 31- 
E.    Lat.  23.  49.  N. 

Ngak-ting,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  SheiiVce. 

Ngan-tokg,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rrnk,  in  Kiangnan. 

Ngan-v,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  uuH 
rank,  in  Kiangsee. 

Ngan-yakg,  a  town  of  China,  of  m 
third  rank,  in  Houquang. 
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Kftiiir-TviN,  •  town  of  ChiM,  of  the 
tbird  Ttnk^  in  Kiangsee. 

No  BNy  a  town  of  Chinay  of  the  third 
nmky  in  Shantong. 

NoBiNG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
tank,  in  Kiangsee.  Long.  114.  3.  £.  LaC 
».  N.  . 

NoiK-HAi,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
nmk,  in  Shantong.  Long.  121.  34.  £. 
JLat.  37.  25.  N. 

NoiN-YANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
'  third  rank,  in  Shantong. 

Ngi-tcheou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Shensee. 

Nhinghoa,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
xmnk,  in  Fokien. 

Nhing-eoub,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
^fint  rank,  in  the  western  part  of  the  pro- 
Tltoce  of  Kiangnan.  The  surrounding  coun- 

•  tr^  is  mountainous  and  woody^  abounding 

•  with  medicinal  plants.  Considemble  ma- 
nn&ctures  of  paper  are  carried  on  here. 
Idmg.  118.  24.  k  Lat.  31.  2.  N. 

Nhinglou,  a  town  o£  China,  of  the  third 
rmnki  in  Honan. 

Nhing-te,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 

•  Tank,  in  Fokien. 

Nhimg-tou,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
ruk,  in  Kiangsee. 

Nhing-yang,  a  town  of  China^  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Fokien. 

Nhing-tuen,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
ihifd  rank,  in  Houquang. 

NiAB,  a  village  of  Yemen,  near  the  coast 
of  the  Red  sea. 

NiABANi,  a  river  of  West  Florida,  which 
runs  into  Lake  Maurepas,  Long.  90.  26. 
B.  Lat  30. 17.  N. 

NiABussuN,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Bnnlwan.  Long.  87.  25.  £.  Lat.  23. 
45.  N. 

Niagara,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  issues  from  the  north-east  end  of 
Lake  Erie,  flows  into  Lake  Ontario,  and 
fbrms  the  hanndary  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Upper  Canada.  Its  course, 
which  is  nearly  north,  is  36  miles  in 
length,  and  it  varies  in  breadth  from  half  a 
mile  to  « league.  For  the  .first  few  miles 
fhmi  Lake  £rie,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is 
about  three  hundred  yards,  and  it  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet 
water;  but  the  current  is  so  extremely  ra- 
pid and  irregular,  and  the  channel  so  intri- 
cate, on  account  of  the  numberless  large 
•  rocks  in  different  places,  that  no  otlier  ves- 
sels than  boats  ever  attempt  to  pass  along 
it.  In  proceeding  downward,  the  river 
widens,  no  rocks  are  to  be  seen  either  along 
the  shores  or  in  the  channel,  and  the  wa- 
ters glide  smoothly  along,  though  the  cur- 
lent  continues  very  strong.  The  river  runs 
thus  evenly,  and  is  navigable  with  safetv 
./or  boats  as  far  as  Fort  Cbippeway,  whicn 


is  about  three  miles  above  the  fUk ;  b«t 
here  the  bed  of  it  again  becomes  rosky, 
and  the  waters,  are  violently  agitated  by 
passing  doffn  successive  rapids,  io  much  so 
indeed,  that  were  a  boat  by  any  chance  to 
be  carried  but  a  little  vray  beyond  Cbippe- 
way,  where  people  usually  stop,  nothing 
could  save  it  from  being  clashed  to  pieces 
long  before  it  came  to  the  fiills.  With  such 
astonishing  impetuosity  do  the  waves  break 
on  the  rocks  in  these  rapids,  that  the  mere 
sight  of  them  from  the  top  of  the  banks  is  . 
sufficient  to  make  the  spectator  shudder.  In 
the  middle  of  the  river  the  stream  is  less 
troubled,  though  it  runs  down  with  un- 
common rapidity ;  and  boats  may  pass  dowx^ 
if  dexterously  managed,  to  an  island  w)iich 
divides  the  river  at  the  very  falls;  and  certain 
it  is  that  numbers  of  persons  have  the  fool- 
hardiness  to  make  this  rash  attempt,  though 
the  least  error  from  the  true  course,  either 
to  the  right  or  left,  must  produce  inevitable 
destruction.      The   river    forces    its    way 
aniidst  the  rocks  with  redoubled  impetuosi- 
ty, as  it  approaches  towards  the  falls ;  at 
last,  coming  to  the  brink  of  the  tremendous 
precipice,  it  tumbles  headlong  to  the  bot- 
tom, without  meeting  the  slightest  inter- 
ruption from  the  rocks  in  its  descent.    The 
form  of  the  fall  is  nearly  that  of  a  semi- 
circle, the  line  of  the  falls,  in  place  of  ex- 
tending from  bank  to  bank  in  the  shortest 
direction,  running  obliquely  across.    The 
waters  of  the  river  are  divided  by  Goat 
island  into  two  distinct  cataracts.      The 
most  stupendous  of  these  is  that  on  the 
north-western    or    Canadian  side   of  the 
river,  and  is  commonly  called  the  Great 
or    Horse-shoe  fall,  from  its  resemblance 
to    the    shape    of    a    horse-shoe.      The 
height  of  tnis  fall  is  estimated    at    150 
feet,  and  it  is  600  feet  broad.    The  fall  on 
the  American  side  is  350  yards  wide,  and 
164  feet    in  perpendicular   height.     The 
descent  within  10  miles  is  about  300  feet, 
and  from  Lake  Erie  to  Lake  Ontario,  329 
feet.    The  spray  rises  from  the  water  to  a 
great  height,  and  serves  as  a  medium  for 
forming,  by  the  sun's  rays,  beautiful  rain- 
bows.   The  noise  of  these  falls  is  heard,  in 
a  clear  day  and  fair  wind,  at  the  distance 
of  40  miles,  and  the  cloud  of  vapour  thcown 
up  is  said  to  be  observable  70  miles.   Those 
who  have  visited^  this  stupendous  cataract 
declare,  that  no  power  of  words  can  eonvey 
an  adequate  idea  of  its  sublimity.     From  a 
rock  situated  on  the  Canadian  sideof  the  river      ^ 
called  Table  Rock,  there  is  an  unobstructed 
view  of  the  tremendous  rapids  above  the 
falls,  and  of  the  circumjacent  shores,  cover- 
ed with  thick   woods;  also  of  both  the 
falls,  and  of  the  frightful  gulf  beneath, 
into  which,  if  the  spectator  has  but  courage 
to  approach  to  the  edge  of  the  rock,  |e 
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wmj  look  d«wn  penendieiilar]/.    The  •■« 
lODiahmenty  Bsm   Mr   Weld,   excited  in 
the  mind  of  Uie  spectator,  by  the  vast- 
sen  of  the   different   objects  which   he 
contemplates    from   hence,    is   ^[reat  in- 
deed; and  few  persons,  on  coming  here 
Ibr  the  first  time,  can  for  some  minutes 
collect  themselves  sufficiently  to  be  able  to 
£)nn  any  tolerable  conception  of  the  stu- 
pendous scene  before  them.     It  is  iropos- 
■ible  for  the  eye  to  embrace  the  whole  of  it 
at  once ;  it  must  jB;radually  make  itself  ac- 
quainted, in  the  first  place,  with  the  com- 
ponent ports  of  the  scene,  each  one  of  which 
Is  in  itself  an  object  of  wonder ;  and  such 
a  length  of  time  does  this  operation  require, 
that  many  of  those  who  have  had  an  op- 
portunity of  contemplating  the  scene  at  their 
leisure,    for  years  together,  have  thought 
that  every  time  they  have  beheld  it,  «ieh 
part  has  appeared  more  wonderful  and  more 
^blime,  and  that  it  has  only  been  at  the 
time  of  their  last  visit  that  tliey  have  been 
able  to  discover  all  the  grandeur  of  the  ca- 
^  taract.    To  the  same  purpose  ^r  Heriot 
'  observes,  ''  the  lofty  banks  and  immense 
"  woods  which  environ  this  wonder^  scene, 
the  irresistible  force,  the  rapidity  of  motion 
Splayed  by  the  rolling  doucfs  of  foam, 
the   uncommon  brilliancy  and  variety  of 
colours  and  of  shades,  the  ceaseless  intu- 
mescence and  swift  agitation  of  the  dashing 
waves  btlow,  the  solemn  and  tremendous 
noise,  with  volumes  of  vapour  darting  up- 
wtfds  into  the  air,  which  the  simultaneous 
feport  and  smoke  of  a  thousand    cannon 
could  scarcely  equal,  irresistibly  tend  to 
impress  the  imagination  with  such  a  train 
1^  sublime  sensations,  as  few  other  combi- 
nations of  natural  objects  are  capable  of 
producing."     Five  mUes  fVom    the  great- 
nils  is  another,  and  scarcely  less  tremen- 
dous natunl  cimoelty,  called  the  Whirl- 
pool ;  it  is  occasioned  by  the  stream  as  it 
{Msses  from  the  caturact,  sweeping  with  im- 
petuous violence  round'  a  natural  basin  in- 
closed between  some  rocky  promontories, 
wherein  it  forms  a  vortex  that  ensures  in- 
evitable  destruction    to    whatever    comes 
within  its  attraction.    By  thus  diverging 
from  its  forward  direction,  and  being  as  it 
were  embayed  for  a  time,  the  velocity  of 
the  current  is  checked,  and  subdued  to  a 
more  tranqml  course  towards   Lake  On- 
tario. 

Ni40AaA,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
}n  New  York,  about  53  miles  in  length,  and 
31  miles  in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  in- 
cluding an  area  of  899,^0  acres.  It  is 
bounded  liorth  by  Lake  Ontario,  cast  by 
Genesee  county,  south  by  Cataraugus  coun- 
|y,  and  west  by  Lake  Erie  and  Niagara 
jiver.  Ponujatiop  897L  Pfeief  town,  Puf- 
IU9f 


NiAOAMA,  ai^Dflgeand&itoflbeUui' 
ed  States,  in  Niagara  county.  New  Y«d, 
situated  on  the  Niagara,  at  its  e&tnaee  im 
Lake  Ontario,  15  miles  below  the  great  fslk 
The  fort  was  built  by  the  French,  andfoa. 
ed  into  the  hands  of  the  Eo^isfa  at  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  and  was  snTrendend 
to  the  United  States  in  1 796.  U  was  Uka 
by  the  British  in  1813,  and  the  tovo  «■ 
destroyed,  but  it  has  since  been  rebuili  k 
a  better  style  than  before,  and  it  is  cow 
flourishing.  Long.  79.  6.  W.  Ut.  43. H.S, 
N1A0U&,  a  town  of  Hindostao,  province 
of  Gundwaneh,  district  of  RuttanpoK)  be- 
longing to  the  Nagpore  Mahrattas.  Lcmg, 
8«.  11.  E.  Lat.  22.  22.  N.— N.B.  'fh« 
are  several  other  places  of  this  name  is  Is* 
dia,  as  it  signifies  New  Fnrt,  or  Net 
Town. 

NiAK,  an  island  on  the  south-west  coot 
of  East  Gre^and.  Long.  43. 30.  W.  LsL 
59.  45.  N. 

NiAS,  or  Neas  Isle,  an  island  in  tk 
Eastern  seas,  lying  off  Taponooly  Uy.  00 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  wbich 
it  is  separated  by  a  strait  60  mila 
broad.  It  may  be  estimated  at  50  loiki 
in  length  by  20  in  average  breadth.  Tbe 
island  is  divided  into  about  fifty  small  da* 
tricts,  under  chiefs  or  rajahs,  who  are  is* 
dependent  of,  and  at  perpetual  varbsB 
with*  each  other,  the  ultimate  object  rf 
their  wars  beins  to  make  piiaooers,  «h<«i 
they  sell  for  sLaveq,  as  weH  as  sll  othet 
not  immediately  connected  with  then, 
whom  they  can  seize  by  stratagem.  Tbtv 
violences  are  doubtless  encouraged  bjr  tk) 
resort  of  native  traders  from  Padang,  NV 
tal,  and  Achin,  to  purchase  cargoes  ol'  sitves, 
who  are  also  accused  of  aug^nting  tbe  pro- 
fits of  their  voyage,  by  occadonafly  sur- 
prising and  carrying  off  whole  &miliet.  Tb^ 
number  annually  exported  is  reckooed  it 
four  hundred  and  fifty  to  Natal,  and  m 
hundred  and  fifty  to  the  nortbon  ports 
(where  they  are  said  to  be  employed  b}  il^ 
Achinese  in  the  gold  mines),  eaLdusivc  cf 
those  who  go  to  Padaiig,  for  the  sapplj  0: 
Batavia,  where  the  females  are  higbly  Va- 
lued, and  taught  music  and  varioos  aocciB- 
pHshmen t s.  in  catching  these  irofortomte 
victims  of  avarice,  it  is  supposed  that  tux^ 
fewer  than  two  hundred  are  killed;  and  if 
the  aggregate  be  computed  at  one  tlioa$ac(^. 
it  is  a  potxligiouB  number  to  be  supplk^ 
from  the  population  of  so  small  an  isiuid. 
Besides  the  article  of  slaves,  there  is  a  con- 
siderable export  of  padi  and  rice,  the  rul« 
tiyation  of  which  is  chiefly  csirkd  oo  et  1 
distance  from  the  sea-coasts,  wbitber  the 
natives  retire,  to  be  secure  froDipintica] 
depredatiofis,  bringing  down  the  prodaa  to 
the  harbours  (of  which  there  are  seven! 
f;ood  ones),  to  barrer  with  the  tia^i^n  (x 
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koa^  tteel,  beads,  Idbacoo,  and  tlw  aoaner 

lunds  of  Madras  and  Surat  piece  goods. 
Nambeis  of  bogs  are  reared,  and  some  parts 
of  tbe  main  are  supplied  from  benoe 
'witb  yams,  beans,  and  poultry.  Its  in- 
babitants  are  numerous,  and  of  a  race  pe- 
eoliar  sod  distinct  not  only  fnm  tbe  m« 
babitants  of  tbe  birge  isbmd  of  Sumatra, 
but  also  from  the  people  on  all  tbe  islands 
to  tbe  southward.  Tiieir  complexions,  es« 
pedally  tbe  women,  are  lighter  than  those 
of  the  Malays ;  they  are  smaller  in  thehr 
persons,  and  shorter  in  their  stature;  their 
nxmlbs  are  broad,  their  noses  very  flat, 
and  dieir  ears  are  pierced  and  distended  in 
an  extraordinary  manner.  The  natives  are 
distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  a  leprous 
scurf  on  their  skins,  oy  which  a  great  pro- 
portion of  both  sexes^are  affected.  In  some 
CBses  it  covers  the  whole  of  tbe  body  and 
limbs,  while  in  others  it  resembles  rather  tbe 
efiectof  the  tetter  or  ring- worm  running 
ID  waving  lines  or  concentric  curves.  Tbe 
principal  food  of  the  common  people  is  tbe 
sweet  potatoe ;  but  much  pork  is  also  eaten 
by  those  who  can  afford  it ;  and  the  chiefs 
make  a  practice  of  ornamenting  their  houses 
with  the  jaws  of  tbe  hogs,  as  well  as  the 
•kuUs  of  the  enemies  whom  they  slay.  Tbe 
cultivation  of  rice  has  become  extensive  in 
modem  times,  but  rather  as  an  article  of 
tnffic  than  of  home  consumption. 

These  people  are  remarkable  for  theur 
dodlity  ai^  expertness  in  handicraft  work, 
and  become  excellent  bouse-canienten  and 
joiners;  and  as  an  instance  of  their  skill  in 
the  arts,  they  practise  that  of  letting  blood 
by  cupping,  in  a  mode  nearly  similar  to 
purs.  Among  the  Sumatrans,  blood  is  never 
dnwnwith  so  salufory  an  intent  They 
are  industrious  and  frugal,  temperate  and  re- 
gular in  their  habits,  but  at  the  same  tune 
avaricious,  suUen,  obstinate,  vindictive,  and 
sangifinary.  Although  much  employed  as 
.domestic  sUves  (particularly  by  the  Dutch), 
they  are  always  esteemed  dangerous  in  that 
capacity ;  a  defect  in  their  character  which 
may  be  readily  excused  in  an  independent 
peqple,  torn  by  violence  firom  their  country 
and  omnections. 

NiBAT,  a  village  in  the  north  of  France, 
department  of  the  Somme,  with  1100  inba- 
.bitente. 

NiBBiANo,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  province  of 
Piacensa,  on  an  eminence  near  the  Ti- 
done. 

NiBBioKNA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  on  the  Lambro,  10  miles  S.£.  of 
Como. 

NiBE,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  Jutland. 
It  has  1000  inhabitants,  employed  chiefly 
in  navigation  and  fishing.  0  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Aalborg. 


NiBiLLx,  a  vilbige  in  the  oentnl  part  c£ 
France,  department  of  tbe  Loiret,  wiUi 
1300  inhabitants. 

NiBBQUETBK,  alaigeriverof  ChiU,  which 
enters  the  Biobbio. 

NiBLBY,   or  NOBTR  NiBLBT,  B  pUlsh  of 

England,  county  of  Gloucester,  S|  milai 
N.  W.  from  iWotton-uuder-Edge.  Pop«« 
lation  1890. 

NiBON,  a  small  pasture  island  in  SheU 
land,  about  a  rode  north  of  the  mainland. 

NiBu,  a  town  of  Niphon>  in  Japan,  165 
milesN.W.  of  Jedo. 

NiCANDAO,  St,  a  town  in  the  east  port 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  tbe  provmce 
of  Capitanata,  near  toe  mountainous  pe« 
ninsula  called  Mount  Gargano.  It  is  in 
tbe  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  Lesina,  S4  mile* 
N.  N.  W.  of  Manfredonia,  and  has  above  < 
7000  inhabitants ;  but  is  a  place  of  littto 
trade,  and  seldom  visited  by  travellers. 

Nicaragua,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
of  Guatimala,  bounded  on  tbe  norui  by 
Honduras,  on  tbe  east  by  the  Carribbean  sea, 
'  on  tbe  west  by  Guatimala  and  the  Pacifle» 
and  on  the  south  by  Costa  Rica.  It  is  50 
miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and  nearly  as 
many  broad  from  north  to  south.  The  gM« 
mate  is,  generally  speaking,  salubrious :  the 
sunmiers,  though  hot,  are  not  unhealthy ; 
and  in  the  winter  the^  have  abundance 
of  rain  and  storms.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
woody  countries  in  Spanish  North  America^ 
though  it  is  occasionaUy  diversified  with 
meadow  land.  It  is  extremely  fertile^ 
aboundinginaU vegetable  productions.  Ithas 
large  breeds  of  cattle,  swine,  and  goats,  par- 
ticularly  of  mules  and  horses.  It  also  abounds 
in  deer,  and  animals  of  the  chase  of  all  kindi^ 
as  well  as  in. birds;  but  it  is  not  without 
snakes,  vipers,  scorpions,  bats,  lizards,  mice, 
and  noxious  insects  of  various  sorts.  When 
the  Spaniards  first  discovered  it,  they  call- 
ed it  Paraiso  de  Mdhoma,  Mahomet's  Para* 
disc,  on  account  of  the  beauty  of  Uie  coun- 
try, and  tbe  jj^erfume  of  the  odoriferous 
plants  with  which  the  soil  is  covered.  Its 
chief  products  are  flax,  hemp,  balsams,  cot- 
ton, sugar,  long-pepper,  turpentine,  liquid 
amber,  and  Nicarsgua  wood,  which  is  a  sub- 
stance used  in  the  dying  traide ;  these,  with 
its  silver  mines,  constitute  the  chief  objects 
of  tbe  labour  and  traffic  of  its  inhalntants, 
who  carry  on  a  great  trade  with  Panama, 
&c  The.  sands  of  ^me  of  its  rivers  frur- 
liish  gold,,  whidh  is  also  found  in  lumps. 
The  natives  are  numerous,  and  reckoned  an 
industrious  and  ingenious  people,  and  par- 
ticularly, skllled^in-  the  goldsmith's  art. 

NicABKAouA^  or  Lbon  d£  Nicabagua, 
the  sispital  of  the  above  province,  situated 
on  the  lake  T^ch  is  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  -communicates  with  the  grest 
lake  of  J«^ican^.     The  towii  contssmi 
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about  1900  houses,  with  many  eonvents, 
and  four  churches.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop. Its  port  is  Realexo,  i!vhich  »  situated 
near  it,  on  the  river  Realexo,  and  has  a  good 
harbour.  Long.  85.  4.  W.  Lat.  11.  16.  N. 
NiCAEAGUA,  a  lake  of  fresh  water  in  the 
.  above  province,  120  milt^s  in  length,  and 
41  in  breadth.  /  It  is  navigable  for  the 
largest  vessels,  and  is  of  immense  depth. 
On  its  coasts  large  herds  of  cattle  are  rear- 
ed ;  and  it  has  numerous  creeks  and  har- 
bours, into  which  vessels  run  to  load  with 
the  productions  of  the  country.  In  this 
lake  are  several  isles ;  and  it  enters  the  sea 
foy  the  east,  through  a  channel  called  the 
river  San  Juan,  which  is  64  miles  long, 
and  on  which  a  considerable  trade  is  carried 
on  by  means  of  canoes  and  other  small 
eraft.  The  passage  is  also  guarded  by  the 
castle  of  Conception,  in  which  there  is  in 
general  a  garrison  of  100  men.  The  cli- 
mate here  is  very  unhealthy,  the  rain  con- 
tinually falling,  so  that  it  is  usual  every 
two  years  to  require  a  supply  of  50  men,  in 
order  to  recruit  the  garri&bn  to  its  due  com- ' 
plement. 

'  NicASTRO,  anciently  Neocastrum,  a  town 
of  Italy,  in  the  south  port  of  the  khigdom 
of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra.  It  is  situated 
in  a  delightfully  picturesque  spot,  and  has 
in  its  vicinity  a  number  of  cascades,  which 
precipitate  themselves  from  the  surrounijing 
mountains.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and 
contains  10,000  inhabitants,  employed  less 
in  trade  or  manufecture  than  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  environs,  the  principal  pro- 
duction of  which  is  olive  oil.  Here  is  an 
>"  ancient  castle,  in  which  Henry,  the-  rebel- 
lious son  of  Frederick  II.,  king  of  Naples, 
was  for  some  time  confined.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood there  are  warm  baths.  In  the 
year  1638  this  place  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  earthquake.  15  miles  N.  W.  of 
Squillace,  and  24  N.  N.  E.  of  Mileto. ' 

NicAVA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan', 
1 60  miles  N.  W.  of  Jedo. 

NiccoLA  DELL  A  Strada,  a  towu  in  the 
north-west  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
10  the  south  of  Capua.    Population  2000. 

Nict,  a  county  or  province  of  the  north- 
west of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  states,  sur- 
rounded by  Genba,  Monaco,  the  mari- 
time Alps,  the  French  department  of  the 
Var,  and  the  Mtditerrahean.  Though 
commonly  considered  in  Piedmont,  and 
consequently  in  Italy,  it  con  hardly  be  said 
to  fonn  a  part  of  that  country,  being  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  the  Alps,  the  grand  bound- 
ary of  Italy  to  the  west.  Its  superficial  ex- 
tent is  1230  square  miles;  its  popiilation, 
inhabiting  two  towns  and  99  villages,  is  up- 
wards of  91,000.  Its  surface  is  for  the- most 
part  composed  of  mountains  and  narrow 
iraliies.    In  the  northern  part  there  is  little 


else  than  pasturage ;  but  in  the  toa^,  tha 
greater  exposure  to  the  sun  is  fiivonrsUe  to 
the  culture  of  uHves,  wine,  and  fruit,  all  of 
which  are  raised  in  abundance.  Theqoan" 
tity  of  com  is  small,  and  the  number  ttf 
cattle  is  not  e/bat ;  but  bees  are  reared  widi 
success,  and  honey  is  made  in  Ur^  quan- 
tities. Several  parts  of  the  country  pro- 
duce valuable  timber.  It  contains  sererd 
msnufactures  on  a  small  scale,  such  as 
coarse  woollens  and  netting;  also  soap  made 
of  olive  oil.  It  is  divided  into  the  two  din 
tricts,  of  Nice  and  Sospello. 

Nic£,  a  considerable  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  states,  and  tbe 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  ll 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  small  river  Pi^ 
lion,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  ddigbt- 
fully  situated  at  the  foot  of  an  amphi« 
theatre  of  hiJIs  covered  with  villas,  gardeni, 
and  groves  of  orange  and  lemon  trees.  The 
lofry  mountains  of  the  Alps  terminate  tht 
prospect  on  one  side,  and  the  Meditenanefli 
on  tne  other ;  while  from  the  centre  of  the 
basin  in  which  the  town  stands,  rises  a  big^ 
and  pointed  tock,  which  adils  oonsiderany 
to  the  picturesque  effect  of  the  whole.  Niee 
is  surrounded  with  a  rampart,  and  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  town  ;  the  stieete  «f 
the  former  are*  crowded  and  narroiK  hat 
those  of  the  latter  are  tolerably  straight  tad 
regular.     The  houses,  particularly  in  tbe 
new  town,  and  in  the  suburb  called  the 
Marble  Cross,  are  extremely  neat:  their 
.  walls  are  painted  in  fr^oo,  which  gi«cs 
them  a  clean  and  cheerful  appearance ;  and 
they  are  in  general  surrounded  with  gsr* 
dens  planted  with  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
which,  from  tbe  mildness  of  the  climate, 
arc  covered  with  fruit  or  with  flowers  da- 
ring the  greater  part  of  the  year.  Nice  ooo* 
tains  two  public  squares,   one  of  which, 
surrounded  with  porticos,  may  be  said  te 
rival' the  squares  of  the  large  cities  of  Ea- 
rope.    The  other  is  bordered  by  a  temoe, 
which  serves  at  once  as'  a  public  walk  and 
as  a  mound  or  dike  against  the  sea.    The 
only  public  .edifice  worth  notice  is  tbe  es- 
thedral;  but  to  the  traveller  tv  resklent 
Nice  offers  more  attractions  than  most  con- 
tinental towns  of  its  pize.  Here  is  a  theatre, 
public  baths,  oofieebouses,  a  library,  de- 
Jightfnl  walks,  and  good  society,     fhcse, 
added  to  the  presumed  salubrity  of  the  cli- 
mate in  consumptive  complaints  (from  the 
sheltered  podtion),  render  Nice  a  favourite 
place  of  resort  on  the  part  of  emigiating  fo- 
reigners, particulariy  English.     Tbe  Iisr- 
bour,  which'is  protected  by  a  mole,  is  spe- 
cious and  secure,  and  is  capable  of  admit: 
ting  vessels  of  300  tons.    The  trade  con- 
sists cliicfly  in  the  export  of  the  oil,  wine, 
and  silk  of  the  neighbourhood ;  also  of  the 
Nqucurs,  essences,  and  perfumery  made  ia 
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fh$  tmm.    Then  are  also  iiiamiftctiure<  of 

dlkjcsther,  paper,  aoap^  and  tobaeco,  each  on 
a  ytrj  limited  icEde.  Population  18,500. 
Mmiks  S.  W.  of  Genoa,  and  92  S.  by  W. 
oTTttrin.  Long.  7.  16.  35.  £.  Lat.  43. 41. 
16.  N. 

NicHABUBo.    See  Nishajjoar, 

Nicholas,  a  eountv  of  the  United  States, 
in  Kentnaky.  Population  4698,  including 
609  slaves. 

NtcBOLAS,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Virginia,  formed  in  1818  of  a  part  of 
Greenbriar  county. 

Nicholas,  Capk  St,  the  north- west  ex- 
tmnity  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  two  leagues  west  of  the 
town  of  its  name,  but  more  comn^jnly  called 
Tke  MoU,  nine  or  ten  leagues  east  of  Cape 
Mmi,  at  the  east  end  of  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  46  leagues  north-east  by  north  of  Cape 
Dune  Marie,  and,  witli  this  last  cape,  forms 
tke  entrance  into  the  large  bay  called  the 
Bight  of  Leogane.  In  July  18  tl  a  severe 
■Mck  of  an  earthquake  was  experienced, 
which  threw  down  several  houses. 

Nicholas  Island,  a  small  island  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  isknd  of  Cuba.  Long. 
t9.40.W.  Lat.«3.  15.N. 

Nicholas,  Point  St,  the  western  point 
of  the  bay  of  Bantam,  in  the  isknd  of  Java. 
Loim;.  106. 9.  E.  Lat  5.  59.  S. 

Nicholas,  St,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Kent,  6i  miles  S.  W.  from  Margate.  Po- 
pidation480. 

Nicholas,  St,  a  small  island  of  Eng- 
Ind,  on  the  coast  of  Devonshire,  lying  be- 
Wiethe  mouth  of  Plymouth' harbour.  It 
ititrong  by  nature,  and  a  battery  has  been 
cncted  on  it,  which  commands  the  entrance 
to  Hamoaae  and  Catwater.  It  is  generally 
called  by  the  inhabitants  Drake's  island, 
ftmn  sir  FVaneis  Drake,  who  was  a  native 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

Nicholas,  St,  a  river  of  the  United 
Suites,  in  the  Michigan  territory,  50  milea 
long,  and  50  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  It 
enters  the  Lake  Michigan  about  half  way 
between  Michilimackinack  and  St  Joseph's. 

Nicholas,  St,  a  river  of  America,  which 
nms  into  Lake  Michigan,  Long.  65.  35. 
W.UL43.55.N. 

Nicholas,  St,  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north- 
vest  coast  of  the  isknd  of  Bali.  Long.  114. 
85.  B.  Lat  8. 1.  S. 

Nicholas,  St,  Habbour,  on  the  coast 
<^  Canada,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Hver  St 
Uwrcnce.  15  miles  W.  of  Cape  Montpelles. 

Nicholasvillb,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Jessamine  county, 
Kentucky,  80  miles  S.  W.  of  Lexington. 
Poimlation  158. 

NicHOL  Forest,  a  township  of  England, 
«mty  of  Cumberland,  10^  miles  N.  E. 
*wm  LongtowB.    Popuktioa  757. 


NiCHOLO,  8t,  a  monastery  of  Ortaee,  fatf 

a  delightfully  secluded  spot,  on  the  north-* 
east  side  of  Mount  Helicon. 

Nicholson,  or  Thornbottom,  a  post 
village  of  the  United  States,  in  Luzerne 
county,  Pennsylvania.     Population  169. 

Nickelsberg,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  Bohemia,  on  the  borders  of  Saxony,  with 
mines  of  tin  and  silver.  23  miles  S.  of 
Dresden. 

Nic-KOwsE,  or  Ben-Kow8b,  a  fortified 
village  in  the  southern  part  of  Algiers,  in 
Africa,  bordering  on  the  desert. 

NicofiAB,  the  name  of  a  group  of  islands 
situated  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between  the 
6th  anti  10th  degrees  of  northern'  latitude, 
and  between  the  &3il  and  95th  of  eastern 
longitude.  There  are  seven  large  and 
twelve  small  ones.  The  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal ones  are  Carnicobar,  Teressa,  Chowry, 
Bombocha,  Kaichuil,  Carmorta,  Nancowry^ 
Tonlungar,  Saiilbelong,  and  Nicobar  or 
Great  Sam  belong.  These  islands  are  almost 
all  inhabited  by  a  quiet  and  ino£^sive 
people,  thus  described  by  an  oiiental  tra- 
veUer:-^'^  The  inhabitants  of  these  iaianda 
are  well  made,  and  very  muscular;  they 
are  of  a  lively  disposition,  and  resemble  the 
Piguers  and  Chinese  in  features,  but  are  of 
a  wheat  colour,  with  scarcely  any  beard. 
Their  clothing  consists  merely  of  a  narrow 
bandage  round  the  waist.  They  are  of  the 
Mahometan  religion,  and  keep  their  wo« 
men  concealed,  not  permitting  them  to 
have  any  communication  with  strangers  $ 
but  we  saw  many  of  their  children,  whom 
we  thought  very  handsome.  Their  houses 
are  built  of  wood  and  bamboos,  with 
thatched  roofs,  and  are  always  circular,  t&* 
sembling  a  stack  of  corn  :  several  of  them, 
however,  consist  of  three  stories,  the  ground 
floor  being  kept  for  the  goats,  poultry,  &c« ; 
the  middle  story  is  appropriated  to  the  men, 
and  the  upper  story  to  the  women.  Cocoa 
nuts  are  nere  so  plenty,  that  ten  of  them 
were  given  for  a  tobacco  cheeroot  or  segar, 
which  in  Bengal  cost  less  than  a  farthing. 
They  supplied  us  with  abundance  of  cocoa 
nuts,  phie  apples,  plantains,  lemons,  and 
other  fruits  ;  also  duck  and  fowls,  all  of 
which  thev  readily  exchanged  for  cloih,  to- 
bacco, ana  any  kind  of  cutlery ;  but  they 
did  not  appear  to  set  much  value  upon  gol4 
or  silver ;  these  precious  metals  not  being 
yet  current  among  them."  Some  doubts  may 
be  entertained  whether  the  above  roentionr 
ed  author  was  correct  in  calling  them  Mar 
hometans,  as  it  is  well  known  they  rear 
numbers  of  swine,  which  they  sell  to  t)ie 
ships,  and  are  esteemed  remarkably  fine^ 
from  being  fed  entirely  on  cocoa  nuts,  oi 
other  fruits.  The  natives  have  made  SQm« 
progress  in  the  art  of  ship  or  boat  building  ^ 
but  they  in  general  prefer .  canoesu  y(hip^ 
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ksft  one  ^atrigger.  They  fkvqnentlj  kill 
fish  with  a  spear  or  harpoon^  but  consider 
night  time^he  most  favourable  for  that  di- 
version. The  best  island  for  supplies  is  the 
Camicobar,  and  perhaps  the  worst  is  the 
large  one>  or  Great  Nicobar,  to  the  north 
0f  which  runs  St  Georee's  channel^  a  very 
dangerous  passage  for  snips,  on  account  m 
ttie  strength  of  the  tide  and  rocks. 

These  islands  are  in  general  covered  with 
wood^  and  have  some  very  large  trees,  but 
0f  little  value,  as  they  become  very  light 
vhen  dry.  In  the  year  1756  the  Danes 
•tteropted  an  establishment  in  one  of 
them  called  Nancowry,  and  gave  them  the 
name  of  Frederic's  islands;  but  in  the 
coarse  of  154rears  only  a  few  of  the  settlers 
lemalned  alive.  These  were  principally 
Baptist  missionaries,  who  in  vain  attempted 
to  convert  the  natives.  The  unheal thiness 
of  the  climate  proceeds  from  the  quantity 
of  wood  and  the  heavy  dews.  In  the  year 
1782,  the  Hinchinbrook  East  Indiaman 
•topt  for  supplies  at  the  Great  Nicobat;  and 
oat  of  SI  persons  who  slept  a  single  night 
on  shore  exposed  to  the  dew,  15  of  them 
were  dead  in  three  weeks,  and  four  others 
had  severe  fevers;  the  only  persons  who 
escaped  in  safety  were  two,  who  walked 
•bout  the  whole  night.  As  the  natives  will 
BoC  permit  strangers  to  sleep  in  their  houses, 
m  large  sail  to  form  a  tent  should  always  be 
■ent  on  shore  for  the  use  of  the  watering 
party,  in  case  of  being  obliged  to  remain  afi 
night.  The  south  end  of  the  Great  Nico* 
'  bar  is  in  Long.  94.  0.  £.  Lat.  6.  44.  N. 

Nicola  EF,    See  Nicolaiev. 
'  NicoLAi,  or  NiioLow,  a  town  of  Prus- 
sian Silesia,  )S  miles  N.  of  Plesse,  and  43 
W.  N.  W.  of  Cracow.    Population  1200. 

Nicolas,  St,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  East  Flanders.  It  is  to* 
lerably  built,  with  a  spacious  market  place^ 
•nd  a  fine  town-house  and  prison.  Its  po- 
pulation amounts  to  1 1,500.  It  has  manu- 
ikctures  of  various  kinds ;  cotton,  woollens^ 
and  coarse  linen.  The  environs,  like  most 
part  of  East  Flanders,  are  highly  cultivat- 
ed ;  and  the  consequent  traffic  of  the  town 
in  corn,  cattle,  and  horses,  is  extensive. 
Though  an  inland  place,  it  is  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Scheldt  on  the  east,  and  a 
havigable  canal  on  the  west.  12  miles 
p.  W.  of  Antwerp,  and  15  E.  of  Ghent. 

Nicolas,  St,  a  small  island  on  the  north- 
frest  coast  of  France,  in  Brittany,  depaft- 
|nent  of  Morbihan. 

Nicolas,  St,  a  town  in  the  south-west 
pf  France,  de|iartment  of  the  Upper  Ga- 
fonne,  on  the  Garonne.    Population  2500. 

Nicolas,  St,  a  petty  town  of  the  Gre- 
^n  island  of  Cerigo,  with  a  harbour. 

Nicolas,  St,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ay^es,  situated  on 


a  small  river,  about  130  miles  north-voltf 
Buenos  Ajnn.  Long.  60.  S5.  W.  Lat  9. 
19.  S.  It  is  the  name  of  numerous  settfei 
ments  scattered  through  Spanish  Americi, 
all  of  them  inconsiderable. 

Nicolas,  3t^  a  town  in  the  nortb*iial 
coast  of  Hispaniola,  situated  in  a  bn 
formed  by  Cape  St  Nidiolas,  which  aSoA 
an  excellent  and  safe  harbour.  This  Um 
was  taken  possession  of  by  the  English  ia 
the  year  1793.  Long.  78.  25.  W.  Lit  II. 
50.  N. 

Nicolas,  St,  a  town  of  Pangnay,  9M 
miles  S.  £.  of  Assumption. 

Nicolas,  St,  a  tovm  of  Mexico,  in  New 
Biscay,  130  miles  N.  W.  of  Dunngo. 

Nicolas  de  la  Grave,  St,  a  townia 
the  south  of  France,  department  of  the  Tm 
and  Garonne.  Population  8S00.  U  Bub 
W.  of  Monuuban. 

Nicolas  db  la  Taille,  St,  a  town  ia 
the  north  of  France,  anondissemeDt  tf 
Havre  de  Grace.    Population  650. 

Nicolas  de  Redon>  St^  a  town  in  the 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  Loire  Ii- 
ferieure,  on  the  Don.  Population  1000. 
1  mile  S.  of  Redon,  and  15  N.  W.  of  Blsi*. 

Nicolas  du  Port,  a  town  in  the  wrtb* 
east  of  France,  department  of  the  MevrAe, 
situated  on  that  river.  It  has  3200  iahs- 
bitanU,  and  extensive  mannftctures  ef 
woollens ;  also  of  paper.  7  miles  S.  £.  ef 
Nancy,  and  9  W.  N.  W;  of  Luncvillc. 

NicoLAY^  St,  a  seaport  town  of  Riunii 
in  the  government  of  A^angel,  oi  die 
White  sea,  at  the  moatM  of  the  left  am  sf 
the  Drina.  It  adjoins  a  bay,  and  was  ftr« 
merlv  a  place  of  considerable  trade;  biU 
the  narbour  having  been  blocked  mjif 
sand,  and  the  other  branch  of  the  Dviis 
having  been  found  preferable,  it  has  dedJi" 
ed  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  Arc^ 
angel. 

NicoLBT,  a  considerable  river  ef  Low 
Canada,  which  takes  its  rise  from  a  Iskeflf 
the  same  name,  to  the  southward  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  runs  north-west  for  sbeat 
47  miles,  when  it  is  met  by  .a  lai|pe  bnnchi 
navigable  for  boats  and  other  noall  cnft> 
and  which  sends  off  numerous  stresms  en 
each  side.  From  this  point  ite  oonrse,  till 
it  falls  into  Lake  St  Peter,  is  21  miles. 

NicoLET,  a  village  of  liwer  Canada,  n- 
tuated  on  the  above  river,  in  the  eoanty  n 
Bu  ckingham.  It  consists  of  about  50  h<'i^ 
with  the  church  in  the  midst  of  the  ^vil* 

NicoLO,  St,  a  small  seaport  on  the  ei^ 
coast  of  the  Grecian  island  of  Cerig^  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  numerous  rmnSi 

NicoLo,  St,  a  small  town  <rf  the  Greeio 
island  of  Paxo.  It  has  a  commodious  hir- 
hour. 

NicoLO,  St.    See  Tremiii  Ishnds. 
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Nfcoio/  Cafi  St>  a  cipe  on  the  west 
cottt  of  Strdinia.  Long.  8. 88.  £.  Lat.  39. 
S5.N. 

Nicol's  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
golf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  west  coast.  LaL 
13.88.8. 

NicopiNGy  ifr  Nyekiobing,  a  small  sea- 
port of  Denmark,  in  Jutland,  on  the  east 
coistof  the  island  of  Mors,  in  the  gulf  of 
Lymfioid,  33  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Wiborg. 

NicopiNG,  or  Nyekiobing,  a  small  sea^ 
port  of  Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Zealand, 
on  the  north-west  coast. 

Nicopous,  or  NiKOPOLT,  a  large  town  in 
the  interior  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bul- 

Sris,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  left  bank  of 
e  Dtnube.  It  has  an  ancient  castle,  se- 
Teral  handsome  mosques  and  baths,  end  a 
population  computed  to  amount  to  20,000. 
From  the  facility  afforded  to  navigation  by 
the  Danube,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
trade.  It  is  also  the  see  of  a  tvreek  archbi- 
shop, and  the  residence  of  a  Turkish  san- 
giac,  or  provincial  governor.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  ill  built  town,  and  partakes  of  all 
the  backwardness  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  situated.  It  is  said  to  have  been  found- 
ed by  Trajan,  and  is  remarkable  in  history 
u  the  scene  of  a  battle  gained  by  the  Turks 
over  the'  Christians,  in  1396.  164  miles 
N.W.  of  Adrianople,  and  276  N.  W.  of 
Constantinople.  Long.  24.  8.  £.  Lat.  43. 
45.  N.  • 

Nicosia,  a  considerable  town  of  Sicily,  in 
the  Val  di  Demona.  It  contains  a  pqpulap- 
tion  of  12,800  inhabitanta,  but,  like  other 
towns  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  is  re- 
laatkable  for  nothing  but  a  number  of 
churches  and  convents.  It  has  few  manu- 
&ctures,  and  hardly  any  export  trade,  but 
a  considerable  traffic  in  the  com  and  cattle 
of  the  surrounding  country,  which  is  very 
fertile.  Its  locality  is  such  as  to  afford  a 
■trong  military  position ;  and  it  is  supposed 
to  he  the  ancient  Herbita,  founded  in  the 
earliest  period  of  the  history  of  the  island, 
tod  celebrated  for  its  successful  opposition 
to  the  arms  of  Dionysius,  the  tyrant  of  Sy- 
ncuse.  It  gave  birth  to  Francisco  Testa, 
archbishop  of  Montreal,  an  eminent  litenu- 
ry  character;  40  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Cata- 
nia, and  60  E.  S.  E.  of  Palermo. 

Nicosia,  a  large  citv,  capital  of  the  island 
of  Cyprus.  Under  tne  Lusignans,  kings 
of  the  island,  it  was  of  very  great  extent  and 
importance,  being  nine  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  containing  300  churches,  with 
many  monasteries  and  palaces.  The  Vene- 
tians, on  obtaining  possession  of  it,  reduced 
it  to  a  smaller  compass,  but  surrounded  it 
with  very  strong  fortifications.  In  1670, 
Belim  II.  took  it  by  assault,  and  it  has  ever 
Mnce  remained  under  the  dominion  of  the 
fOt\e,     Jt  makes  a   very  beautiful  qp« 


pearanoe,  being  situated  on  a  fine  plun,  at 
the  foot  of  a  range  of  very  lofty  mountains, 
with  its  numerous  spires  and  minarets  rising 
through  the  trees.  Its  fortifications,  even 
in  their  present  ruined  state,  are  conceived 
by  Dr  Clarke  to  exceed  in  magnificence 
those  of  almost  every  other  city.  The  moat 
is  half  a  mile  vnde.  It  is  now  dry,  prat 
most  swampy,  and  grain  is  raised  both  in  it 
and  on  the  ramparts.  Its  appearance  re- 
minded Mr  Kinneir  of  Shiras ;  but  the  ex- 
tent and  solidity  of  its  walls  and  bastions 
gave  it  an  air  of  grandeur  which  that  city 
cannot  emulate.  The  muteselliro,  or  go- 
vernor, inhabits  the  palace  of  the  Lusignans  ; 
but  it  is  BO  altered  and  defiiced,  that  it  ia 
impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  its  original 
appearance.  The  finest  edifice  is  the  church 
of  St  Sophia,  a  very  ancient  and  lofty  Go- 
thic structure,  said  to  be  erected  by  Jus- 
tinian. That  of  St  Nicholas  is  now  con- 
verted into  the  Bezestdn,  and  three  others 
into  mosques.  There  are  also  six  Greek 
chapels,  and  a  Catholic  convent.  The  hh 
maining  part  of  the  town  consists  of  brick 
and  mud  huts,  often  erected  on  the  ruina 
of  ancient  edifices.  The  bazar,  though  to- 
lerably well  supplied,  is  not  even  arched, 
but  roofed  with  reeds  and  mats,  which  ad« 
mit  the  rain  in  all  directions.  The  citv 
contains  2000  Mahometan,  and  1000  Greek 
families,  with  a  f^w  Armenian  and  Maro« 
nite  Christians.  It  carries  on  manu&ctures 
of  Turkey  leather,  of  small  carpets,  and  of 
printed  cottons.  The  red  leather  is  re- 
markable, like  that  of  Acre,  for  the  brilli- 
ancy of  its  colour,  and  is  said  to  be  superior 
in  this  respect  to  that  of  Barbary.  The 
carpets  were  barely  large  enough  to  cover 
an  English  hearth ;  but  they  are  o^  ex- 
cellent workmanship,  and  valued  at  40  or 
60  piastres  each.  The  cotton  cloths  axe 
dyed  in  a  manner  which  made  them  become 
more  brilliant  after  washing.  There  is  a 
great  trade  in  collecting  medals  and  other 
antiquities.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  gold- 
smiths, wjio  give  the  country  people  com- 
mon gold  and  silver  ornaments  in  exchange 
for  these  articles.  Long.  33. 26. 30.  £.  Lat. 
35. 13. 14.  N. 

NicoTERA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  south 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Calabria 
Ultra,  situated  near  the  sea  cosst.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  contains  a  population 
of  6300.  It  was  partly  destroyed  by  the 
great  earthquake  of  1 783.  32  miles  N.  by 
£.  of  Reggio,  and  50  S.  S.  £.  of  Cosenza. 

NicoYA,  a  town  of  Guatimala,  in  the 
province  of  Costa  Rica,  situated  on  a  river 
of  the  same  name,  near  the  coast  of  the  Pst 
cific  ocean.  The  pearl  and  dye  fishery  is 
situated  in  the  bay  of  Salinas,  30  miles  east 
of  Nicoya.  The  trade  of  tlie  town  consist^ 
i|S8alt,nouey,  (ndian  catn,  wheat,  fowla^ 
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Kui  tin  purple  Juioe  of  a  eertain  Aih  which 
ia  exported  to  Panama.  Long.  85. 53.  W. 
Lat.  10.  4S.N. 

NicTAu,  a  river  of  Nova  Scotia^  which 
rans  into  the  sea  at  Annapolis. 

NicuESA,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  the  gulf  of  the  same  name^ 
in  the  hay  of  Honduras.     Lat  13. 49.  N. 

NiGULLiPAi,  a  small  river  of  Chili^  which 
rans  souths  and  enters  the  Valdivia,  near  its 
entrance  into  the  sea. 

NiDA,  a  small  river  in  the  interior  of  Po- 
land, which  flows  from  north  to  south,  and 
falls  into  Uie  Vistula  near  Nowemiasto. 

NiDAu,  a  small  town  in  tlie  north-west 
«f  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  on 
the  lake  of  Bienne,  and  the  south  side  of 
the  canal  of  TieL  The  situation  is  low, 
but  the  streets  are  wide,  and  the  houses  in 
general  well  huilt. 

NiDDA,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Germany, 
in  Hesse-Darmstatlt,  93  miles  N.  £.  of 
Frankfort  on  4^e  Maine.  Population 
1500. 

NiDDA,  a  river  of  the  west  of  Germany, 
in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  in  the  county  of  Nid- 
•da.    It  falls  into  the  Maine  at  Hochst.  • 

NiOEGH,  a  considerable  town  of  Cara- 
Hiania,  in  Asiatic  Turkey,  the  residence  of 
■a  pacha.  It  is  the  ancient  Cadyna,  and 
bears  the  appearance  of  much  antiquity.  It 
18  built  on  a  conical  rock,  and  commands  an 
'extensive  view  over  plains  diversified  by 
TSMes  of  hills.  Some  parts  of  the  walls  are 
'•tillstandlng,  composed  of  large  stones,  de- 
cayed with  age;  and  the  streets  contain 
many  ruined  tragments  of  columns.  The 
population  is  said  to  be  about  5000  Greeks 
And  Turks,  who  are  very  poor.  82  miles 
£.  of  Karahissar. 

NiDiNGEN,  a  small  island  of  Sweden,  in 
the  Cattegat,  with  a  light-house,  in  Long. 
11.  55.  0.  £.   Lat  57.  18.  21.  N. 

NiDJiGUL,  a  fortress  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  Mysore.  It  was  taken 
in  the  year  1770,  after  a  siege  of  three 
months,  by  the  Mahrattas,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Modoo  Row,  the  young  Pieshwa, 
who  was  so  incensed  against  the  garrison, 
that  he  ordered  all  their  ears  to  be  cut  off, 
in  retaliation  for  the  cruelties  committed 
by  Hyder  Aly  on  some  of  bis  troops.  It 
was  again  recovered  by  Hyder,  and  now 
belongs  to  the  rajah  of  Mysore.  Long.  77. 
16.  £.  LaL  13.  15.  N. 

NiDYCAViL,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
district  of  Coimbetoor.  Long.  77.  42.  £. 
IaU  11.51.  N. 

NiEBLA,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
jouth-we&t  of  Spain,  province  of  Seville, 
xm  the  river  Tinto.  It  has  about  9000  in- 
babitants,  is  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and 
/ronfcrs  the  title  of  count,  which  is  always 
j^ivf  n  to  the  e^deit  son  of  the  house  of  Me- 


dina Cell.  There  ii  a  coosiderALe  Wfftt 
mine  in  the  neighbourhood.  This  tovi 
being  at  a  distance  from  any  great  iopod 
or  road,  is  little  visited  bv  travellen,  and 
partakes  of  the  general  bacKwardness  of  Ae 
provinces  of  the  south  of  Spain.  11  mila 
N.  N.  W.  of  Moguer.  Long.  6.  28.  W. 
Lat.  37.  20.  N. 

NiEDER-ALPPEK,  a  towu  oP  thewotof 
Germany,  in  Baden,  in  the  district  dUtd 
the  county  of  Havenstein.  It  eonUini 
1600  inhabitants. 

NiEDER-AHSTADT,  a    tOWtt   of  thc  WOt 

of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  neir 
Pfiengstadt,  with  1000  inhabiUnts. 

NiEDER  Aula,  a  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassel,  6  miles  S.  W. 
of  Hersfeld.    Population  900. 

Ni  BDER-BETSCHDORF,  a  village  of  Fnnee^ 
in  Alsace.    Population  850. 

NiEDER-BRECHEN,   R  tOWn  of  tfac  WCSt Of 

Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau.  Popa- 
lation  900. 

NiEDERBRONN,  R  town  in  the  north-eMt 
of  France,  in  Alsace.  Population  1500.  7 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Hanirn,  and  12  S.W.of 
Weissembourg. 

NiEDERHAi.L,a  town  of  the  wot  of  Oct- 
many,  in  VVirtemberg.  Population  1400. 
ISmilesN.  N.W.ofHaU. 

Niedbr-Ingelheim,  a  town  of  GcriM-  ^ 
ny,  in  tliat  part  of  the  Hesse-Damiitadk 
territory  lying  to  the  weat  of  the  Rhint" 
Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  castle,  said  to  htve 
been  the  residence  of  Charlemagne.  Pofo- 
lation  1200.    7  miles  W.  of  Blentx. 

Niedernat,  or  Niedbr-ehekhbdi,  • 
town  in  the  north-east  of  France,  in  Ahicef 
on  the  river  £hn.  Popuktion  ISOO.  U 
miles  S.  W.  of  Strasburg.    See  Ehenkgim. 

NiEDBR-RAi),  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  territory  of  Frankfort  on  ik 
Maine.    Population  1300. 

NiEDBR-RODERN,   R    tOWU  lU    thc  nOTtk- 

east  of  France,  in  Alsace,  with  900  iniit- 
bttants. 

KiEFERN,  a  town  of  the  west  of  G«- 
many,  in  Baden.  Population  1000.  4nule< 
E.  N.  E.  of  Pforzheim. 

NiEGOwicE,  a  market  town  of  AnslniB 
Poland,  15  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Cracow. 

NiEHEiM,  a  town  of  Prusrian  ^^Jj" 
phalia,  in  the  government  of  Mindcn.  Pa- 
pulation 1300.  14  miles  E.N.E.  of  P*- 
derbom.    . 

NiELSTON,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  R®" 
fi-ewsbire,  of  an  irregular  figure,  •^^  * 
miles  long,  and  on  an  average  3  hioad.  "co- 
pulation 4949. 

NiBkSTOK,  a  village  in  the  above  pansli, 
9  miles  S.  W,  of  Glasgow.  Population  478. 

NiEMECK,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  in  the  govemmrt* 
of  Potsdam,  ceiled  iu  1815  by  Ssaony.  iV  ; 
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1300.    U  miles  N.  d  Wltten- 

'  NiEWECZ,  N1MIBC9  or  Nembs,  a  forti- 
fied town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Molda- 
▼ia,  situated  on  a  mountain,  at  the  foot  of 
which  runs  the  river  Niemecz,  which  after- 
wards joins  the  Moldava.  >  76  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Jassi,  and  280  N.  E.  of  Bel- 
grade. Long.  25.  58.  £.  Lat.  47.  '23.  N. 
■  NiEMBN,  a  large  river  of  Lithuania, 
which  rises  a  few  miles  south  of  Minsk, 
aud  passes  hy  Grodno  and  Kownc,  where  it 
joins  the^Wilna.  It  soon  after  enters  East 
Prussia,  changing  its  name  to  Memel,  and 
passes  the.small  hut  well  known  town  of 
Tilsit,  7  miles  helow  which  it  divides  into 
several  branches,  the  two  principal  of  which 
are  called  the  Russ  and  the  New  Gilge. 
Both  fall  into  the  large  maritime  inlet  call- 
ed the  Kurische  Han  The  Nieroen  form- 
ed for  several  years  the  boundary  between 
Russia  and  Prussia.  Unlike  most  of  the 
Polish  rivers,  it  is  deep,  full  flowing,  and 
aavigable,  even  in  summer.  It  was  on  a 
laftin  the  midst  of  this  river,  and  near 
Tilnt,  that  the  first  interview  took  place 
betweeo  Bonaparte  and  Alexander  of  Hus-' 
«a,  in  the  end  of  June  1807. 

NiBM Es,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Bohe- 
mia, on  the  Polzen.  Population  1900.  8 
uiles  S.  of  Gablona. 

NiEMisaow,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland, 
in  the  government  of  Podolia.  It  has  2000 
itihabitants,  chiefly  Jews.  A  trjcaty  of 
Mace  was  concluded  here  in  1737,  between 
Aussia,  Austria,  and  Turkey.  16  miles 
N.N.W.  ofBradau. 

N1EMPT6CHUTZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Moravia.  Population  1050.  15  miles  S. 
•f  Brunn. 

•  NiENBDBG,  a  town  of  Hanover,  the  ca- 
pital of  the  county  of  Hoya,  situated  on  the 
VVeser.  It  has  3500  inhabitants,  whose 
tmployroents  are  various,  viz.  weaving 
linen,  cultivating  tobacco,  and  carrying  on 
a  traific  in  wood  and  turf.  It  was  once  a 
place  of  strength,  but  is  now  dismantled. 
27  miles  N.  W.  of  Hanover,  and  35  S.S.  E. 
•f  Bremen. 

NiENBuao,  or  Mokch-Nibnbubg,  a 
town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony,  in  the  duchy 
of  Anhalt^Cotheu.  It  stands  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Bude  and  the  Saale.  Popu- 
lation 1050.  20  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Ma^e- 
burg. 

N1EMKAU8,  or  Neuenhaus,  a  town  of 
HanoveTy  in  the  county  of  Bentheim,  on 
the  small  river  .Dinkel.  Population  1100. 
lU  miles  W.  byN.  of  Hanover,  and  46 
W.N.W.ofOsnabruck. 
'  NiENKEUK,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states 
oFthe  Rhine,  in  the  government  of  Cleves, 
•ontaining  1100  inhabitants. 
Nibkixbk£!t,  a  pleasant  village  of  Den-> 


mark,   in  the  duchy   of  Sletwick^ 

Glucksburg. 

NiEPEB.    See  Dniever. 
NiEPOMicE,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Poland,  on  the  Vistula,  10  miles  £.  of 
Cracow. 

N1EBEN8TEIK,  a  village  of  Germany,  in 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  on  the  west  bank  of  the 
Rhine.  Population  1300.  Theneighboor-i 
hood  is  not€^  for  its  good  wine. 

NiEBS,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Waterford,  which  runs  into  the  Suire, 
S  miles  S.  W.  of  Clonmell. 

NiERSE,a  small  river  in  the  west  of  Ger-i 
many,  which  falls  into  the  Maese  at  Gen- 
nep. 

I^ie'swicz,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Li- 
thuania, in  the  government  of  Minsk.  It 
is  the  chief  place  of  a  large  domain,  belong- 
ing to  prince  Radzivil,  who  has  a  mansion 
here.    24  miles  N.  W,  of  Sluck. 

NiESZAWA,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Po- ' 
land,  on  the  Vistula.    Population  900.    18 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Thorn. 

NiEVA,  an  island  in  Hudson's  straits, 
south-west  of  Mistake  bay. 

K1EVENHSIM,  a  village  of  the  Priusian 
province  of  Berg  and  Cleves,  in  the  govern* 
men  t  of  Cologne.     Population  1100. 

NiEuiL  LEs  Saintes,  a  town  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  department  of  the' 
Lower' Charente.    Population  2000. 

NiEuiL  LE  Veroui.,  a  town  in  thesonth- 
west  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Lower  Charente.     Population  1800. 

NiEUL,  a  town  in  the  west  of  France, 
department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  near 
the  sea,  with  1200  inhabitants.  3  miles 
N.  of  La  Rochelle. 

NiEULET,  Fort,  a  small  for^in  France, 
near  Calais.  Its  chief  use  is  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  sluices  in  that  low  lying  track  of 
country. 

NiEUPORT,  a  fortified  town  of  West 
Flanders,  about  two  miles  from  the  sea 
coast.  The  inhabitants,  who  amount  to 
nearly  3000,  are  employed  in  navigation, 
the  herring  fishery,  and  the  manufacture 
of  nets,  and  cordage.  It  has  a  tolerably 
good  harbour,  but  very  little  trade.  II 
miles  S.  W.  of  Ostcnd,  and  «3  W.  S.  W.of 
Bruges.  Long.  2.  45.  15.  £.  Lat.  51.  7. 
54.  N. 

Nievre,  a  department  in  the  central  part 
of  France,  comprehending  most  part  of 
the  province  formerly  called  Nievernois, 
and  bounded  by  the  departments  of  the 
Yonne,  the  Cotes  d'Or,  the  Saone  and 
Loire,  the  AUier,  and  the  Cher.  It  has  a 
superficial  extent  of  2800  square  miles,  and 
a  population  of  about  242,000.  Its  sur- 
face is  hilly  and  woody;  the  soil  is  in 
many  places  barren  and  sandy ;  but  the 
climate  is  mild  and  salubrious^  and  there  i^ 
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nradi  pietiirefqne  beauty  in  wioail  8iiaft> 
tions.  The  chief  mountains  in  the  de- 
;rartroent  are  the  Morvan^  Gravelle,  and 
beUvray :  the  principal  rivers  are  the  Loire^ 
the  Alher,  the  Nievre,  the  Yonne^  and  the 
Aron.  Tillage,  from  the  unproductive  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  is  not  much  prosecuted: 
com  is  consequently  deficient;  hemp  is 
raised  in  considerable  Quantities ;  also  wine, 
except  in  the  east  of  the  department.  The 
pastures  are  tolerable ;  but  grazing,  as  an 
art,  either  for  profit  or  for  improving  the 
breed  of  cattle,  is  very  little  tmderstood. 
On  thfi  other  hand,  the  mineral  products 
are  of  importance;  the  principal  are  iron 
and  coals.  The  country  contains  a  number 
of  forges,  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
hardware.  The  other  manufactures  are  of 
woollen  stuffs,  leather,  and  glass.  This 
department  is  divided  into  four  arrondisse- 
'  ments,  viz.  Nevers  (the  capital),  Cosne^ 
Clamecy,  and  Chateau  Chinon. 

NiBVEE,  a  river  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  which  falls  into  the  Loire  at  Ne- 
vers, and  gives  name  to  the  above  depart- 
ment. 

NiEuw-BsYBRLAND,  a  Tillage  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  South  Holland,  with  900 
inhabitants. 

NiEuwE  Peck  EL  A  a,  a  large  straggling 
village  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province 
of  Groningen,  with  2900  inhabitants.  7 
miles  S.  S.  \V.  of  Winschoten. 

NiBuwER  Sluys,  a  small  fortress  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  North  Holland,  on  the  wa- 
ter called  the  Vechte. 

NiEuwB  ScHANS,  a  small  but  strong 
fortress  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province 
of  Groningen,  situated  in  a  marshy  district, 
on  the  borders  of  Friesland. 

NisuwKERK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
In  the  north  of  Gelderland,  adjoining  the 
Zuyder  Zee,  witli  a  good  harbour  and  5000 
inhabitants. 

Ni Bu WKOOP,  a  village  of  North  Holland, 
with  1900  inhabitants.  12  miles  £.  of 
Leyden. 

NiEUWxuYK,  a  village  of  North  Brabant, 
with  900  inhabitants.  6  miles  W.  of  Bois 
le  Due 

NiEuwLAKD,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  with  800  inha- 
bitants. 

NiBuwoLD,  a  village  in  the  north-west  of 
the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  Gro- 
ningen, with  1100  inhabitants. 

NiEuwpoORT,  a  small  town  and  fortress 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  South  Holland,  on 
the  Leek.  17  miles  £.  by  N.  of  Rotter- 
dam. 

NiF,  a  village  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  16  miles  £.  of  Smyrna. 

NiFAN,  a  village  of  Ommon,  in  Arabia^ 
eOmilesS.W.ofHttttek. 


NiFPo,  t  foiall  leapott  on  tiit  Wi 
coast  of  AfHca. 

NiGANicRE,  an  island  cm  the  eout  d 
Cape  Breton  island,  and  in  the  south  put 
of  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  the  aondi- 
ward  of  a  cape  about  four  leagoes  loat^ 
south-west  of  Achepe  harbour,  and  t^jA 
leagues  from  North  Cape. 

NiGDEH.    See  Ntd^h. 
.  NiGE  R,  a  small  river  of  England,  in  Nor« 
folk,  which  fidls  into  the  German  ocean  st 
Clay. 

Niger,  a  great  river  of  Central  Afiiei, 
which  has  excited  an  extraordinary  intemt 
in  modem  geographers,  by  the  reroarktUf 
nature  of  the  r^ion  through  which  it  flom, 
and  still  more  by  our  ignorance,  and  the 
various  and  contradictory  rumours  relative 
to  its  course  and  termination.  The  name 
of  Niger,  ^o  celebrated,  and  the  object  of 
such  anxious  inquiry,  is  not  known  in  AiK- 
ca.  The  great  central  stream  to  which  thti 
name  is  given  by  Europeans,  is,  in  the  «- 
certained  part  of  its  course,  known  to  tbe 
negroes  under  the  appellation  of  Joli-bB,tht 
last  syllable  being  the  ^neral  term  fort 
river.  By  the  Moors  it  is  called  N«d 
Abeede,  or  Nile  of  the  Negroes;  ftr  ia 
their  mind  it  is  unalterably  identified  with 
the  other  great  river  of  A&ica,  the  EgyvtiiD 
Nile.  As  the  course  of  the  Niger  has  bea 
the  most  leading  object  of  mo£m  geogia- 
phical  research,  some  view  of  the  suooesstve 
theories  entertained  on  the  subject,  and  of 
the  motive  of  the  dififerent  ezplorBtor/ 
joumies  undertaken  to  ascertain  it,  seems 
necessary  for  enabling  the  reader  to  fona 
accurate  ideas  of  what  u  known  on  themb- 
ject. 

Herodotus,  the  father  of  geography  i« 
well  as  history,  is  the  first  writer  vbo 
afibrds  any  ideas  applicable  to  this  question. 
He  mentions  an  expedition  into  the  heart 
of  Africa,  imdertaken  by  some  young  Na- 
samonians,  who,  being  taken  prisooen, 
were  carried  to  a  city  inhabited  by  negroes 
and  situated  on  the  banks  of  a  river  flowing 
to  the  eastward.  This  river  he  infers  to  be 
the  remote  head  of  the  Nile :  but  from  the 
particulars  given,  there  appears  little  doobt 
of  its  being  the  great  central  river  of  Aftica. 
Strabo,  Mela,  and  Pliny,  represent  the  Nile 
as  rising  in  the  western  extremity  of  Mau- 
ritania, then  as  passing  througn  vast  on- 
known  regions,  and,  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, sinking  for  a  great  space  iiader 
ground,  before  it  re-appears  in  the  higher 
Ethiopia.  Ptolemy,  however,  whose  resi- 
dence at  Alexandria  afforded  copious  meaai 
of  information,  rejects  altogether  the  idea 
of  any  communication  between  the  Nigjf 
and  the  Nile.  He  describes  in  considcrabli 
detail  the  course  of  the  former  river,  repre- 
senting it  aa  terminated  on  the  west  by 
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Mount  Mandnis^    (Mandingo),   and    at 

giving  rise  to  several  extensive  lakes  in  the 
line  of  its  course ;  but  his  statements  do 
not  include  any  thing  positive  as  to  the  di- 
Kction  in  which  it  flows. 

The  next  great  source  of  information  was 
from  the  Saracens  or  An^bians.  In  ,the 
coarse  of  dissensions  which  arose  among 
their  dynsstiea  in  Northern  Africa,  large 
Wies  crowed  the  desert,  and  founded  king- 
doms on  the  eastern  part  of  the  shores  of 
the  Niger.  The  most  brilliant  of  these  was 
Ghana,  which,  enriched  by  the  gold  trade 
of  Wongani,  is  said  to  have  risen  to  a  high 
degree  of  power  and  splendour.  From  it, 
and  from  the  other  settlements,  their  geo- 
graphers derived  impressions  very  different 
from  those  which  had  prevailed  among  the 
aadents.  According  to  their  unanimous 
siptement,  the  Niger  flows  from  east  to 
west,  and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  by 
which  they  understood  the  Atlantic,  or 
great  circumambient  ocean.  They  repre- 
sent it  also  as  rising  from  the  same  source 
with  the  Egyptian  Nile,  and  as  identified 
with  it,  but  only  in  the  earliest  part  of  its 
course.  Some  of  them  have  asserted  that 
it  did  not  reach  the  sea,  and  must  therefore 
have  supposed  it  to  lose  itself  in  a  lake. 
Leo  Airicanus,  who  became  the  chief 
aathority  to  the  modern  fluropeans,  re- 
tained the  delineation  of  the  Niger  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  and  falling  into  the 
oeean;  but  instead  of  deriving  it  from  the 
Egyptian  Nile,  he  makes  it  flow  from  the 
lake  of  Bomou^  situated  deep  in  the  interior 
of  Africa.  This  system  was  followed  ip  all 
the  European  maps  of  the  sixteenth  and 
leventeenth  centuries,  where  the  three 
great  streams  of  the  Senegal,  the  Gambia, 
and  the  Rio  Grande,  are  made  the  estuaries 
by  which  the  great  central  river  pours  itself 
hitothe  Atlantic  Even  the  Faleme  was 
tanposed  to  be  a  branch  first  separating  it- 
aefrfrom,  and  then  uniting  with  the  main 
tronL  Bartholomew  Stibbs,  however,  hav- 
ing, about  Uie  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tiury,  penetrated  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
Gtmbio,  brought  down  a  report,  that  "  its 
original,  or  head,  is  nothing  near  so  far  in 
the  country  as  by  the  geographers  has  been 
lepresented,"  and  that  twelve  days  journey 
awve  Bsrraconda,  "  fowls  walked  over  it. ' 
These  assertions,  however,  being  indignantly 
iqected  and  argued  against  by  his  employer 
Moore,  did  not  meet  with  much  acceptance 
from  English  geographers.  In  the  course 
of  the  foUowing  century,  however,  the  two 
g]eat  French  ge<^aphers,  Delisle  and 
&AnviIle,  who  had  access  to  all  the  infor- 
mation which  government  could  collect,  be- 
came satisfied  that  this  delineation  was  al- 
together erroneous.  They  constructed  maps 
in  which  the  Niger^  aftez  the  lapse  of  so 


many  ages,  was  again  represented  as  flbvi 
ing  to  the  eastward.  Instead  of  the  singW 
stream  rolling  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
Africa,  and  falling  into  the  Atlantic,  D'An- 
ville  distinguishes  three  rivers : — Ist,  The 
Senegal,  flowing  westward,  and  falling  into 
the  Atlantic;  2d,  The  Niger,  flowing  east* 
ward,  and  terminating  in  the  lake  of  Reg- 
hebil,  in  Wangara ;  3d,  Ano^r  river,  staH 
farther  east,  and  flowing  in  the  opposite  di« 
rection ;  but  however  essentially  just  hk 
views  of  the  subject  were,  they  were  ia 
some  particulars  extremely  defective.  A 
lake  called  Maberia,  which  is  evidently  tiicr 
same  with  the  Dibbie,  was  split  into  tw0 
parts,  one  of  which  became  the  source  of 
the  Senegal  flowing  westward,  and  the 
other  of  the  Niger  flowing  eastward.  The 
whole  course  of  this  last  river  throimli 
Bambarra,  and  all  of  it  that  was  seenby 
Park,  is  thus  made  to  flow  westward. 

However  correct  these  observations  wei« 
of  the  French  geographers,  they  were  noC 
very  generally  circulated;  and  even  the 
data  on  which  they  had  been  founded  wem 
never  fully  communicated  to  the  public. 
An  opposite  impression  was  even  received^ 
from  the  reports  collected  by  Mr  Lucas  at 
Tripoli,  who  was  assured  by  a  native  mer-. 
chant,  called  the  Shereef  Imhammed,  that 
he  had  repeatedly  crossed  and  re-crossed 
the  river,  and  that  it  flowed  with  rapidi^ 
in  a  westerly  direction.  The  time,  however, 
came,  when  a  more  full  and  decisive  light 
was  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject.  Mr  Park, 
our  illustrious  modern  discoverer,  after  pe« 
netrating  through  a  variety  of  the  kiiw^ 
doms  of  Western  and  Interior  Africa,  mi. 
being  long  captive  among  the  Moors,  canw 
at  length  to  Sego,  the  capital  of  Bambanay 
where  he  behcdd  *'  the  long  sought  majestis 
Niger,  glittering  to  the  morning  sun,  aa 
broad  as  the  Thames  at  Westminster,  and 
flowing  slowly  to  the  eastward."  He 
then  traced  its  course  downwards  to  Silla» 
and  upwards  to  Bammakoo,  where  it  firat 
became  navigable,  an  extent  of  about  900 
miles.  It  was  there  reported  to  rise  at  no 
great  distance,  near  Sankari,  in  Manding  i 
but  the  observations  made  by  the  editor  of 
Adams's  narrative,  seem  to  establish  very 
clearly  that  it  has  a  more  distant  origin  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  range  of  mountaiiKi 
which  forms  the  boundary  of  Foota  JaUo. 
In  feet,  on  reaching  Bammakoo,  it  is  ai« 
ready  a  large  river,  and  swells  in  the  rainj' 
season  to  upwards  of  a  mile  in  breadth. 
In  this  view,  the  whole  course  downward 
to  Silla  may  be  estimated  at  600  miles,  or 
including  its  windings,  not  much  less  thao 
a  thousand.  This,  however,  is  only  a  com* 
mencement  of  the  career  of  this  mighty 
stream,  though  its  subsequent  progress  is 
involved   in   always   incretisiDg   mystery. 
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Wtom  BSHtL  it  flows  by  the  great  commer- 
cial dty  of  Jenne,  soon  after  passing  which, 
-  it  forma  the  great  lake  of  Sibhy  or  Dibbie. 
From  the  eastern  side  of  this  it  was  re- 
ported to  issue  iu  nomerous  streams^  which 
all  unite  into  two  great  branches,  and 
these  at  last  into  one,  before  it  reaches 
Cabra,  the  port  of  Tombuctoo.  It  thence 
plunges  deep  into  the  unknown  regions  of 
laterior  Africa;  and  Europe  is  still  lost  in 
uncertainty  as  to  its  farther  progress  and 
.  termination.  We  shall  notice  a  few  of  the 
speculations  which  have  been  formed  on 
the  subject,  with  the  leading  facts  by  whi^ 
they  are  supported. 

The  opinion  which,  after  the  discoveries 
of  Park,  became  generally  established,  was 
that  of  major  Rennell,  coinciding  in  some 
measure  with  the  previous  one  of  D'Anville, 
by  which  ^e  Niger,  after  issuing  frdm  the 
lake  Dibbie,  was  supposed  to  flow  eastward 
through  the  countries  of  Houssa  and  Cas- 
■ina,  till  it  was  lost  in  the  lakes  and  marshes 
of  Wangara.  The  existence  of  these  is 
attested  by  the  Arabian  writers,  who, 
though  they  have  combined  their  accounts 
with  an  assertion  relative  to  the  western 
course  of  the  Niger,  which  is  entirely  re- 
jected under  this  system,  may  probably  be 
trusted  as  to  the  fact  that  there  are  such 
lakes.  The  evaporation  produced  in  this 
hot  climate,  from  their  extensive  surfiice, 
may,  it  is  supposed,  be  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  all  the  waters  poured  into  them  by  this 
mighty  river.  A  part,  it  is  supposed, "may 
also  flow  still  farther  east,  and  exhaust  it- 
self in  the  lake  of  Fittre,  the  Cauga  of  the 
Atubians,  situated  on  the  southern  frontier 
of  the  kingdom  of  Bomou. 

A  very  different  hypothesis  has  been 
started  by  the  travtllers  into  Northern 
Africa.  Jackson  and  Hornemann  both  state 
the  universal  conviction  there  to  be,  that 
the  Niger  flows  eastward,  andjoius  the  Nile, 
being  in  fact  the  Nile  itself  The  Moors, 
according  to  Mr  Jackson,  express  their  as- 
tonishment when  they  hear  Europeans 
doubting  the  identity  of  the  two  streams. 
Hornemann  also  states,  that  in  Fezzan  he 
never  met  with  any  one  who  entertained  a 
different  opinion.  Notwithstanding  these 
concurrent  testimonies,  this  opinion  has  been 
decidedly  rejected  by  the  ablest  geogra- 
phers. The  information  of  Ptolemy,  who 
considers  the  two  streams  as  entirely  dis- 
tinct, is  much  to  be  relied  upon.  It  coin- 
cides entirely  with  that  of  Browne,  which  is 
of  still  greater  weight,  as  in  Darfur  he  ap- 
proached very  near  to  the  track  by  which 
the  Niger  must  have  flowed,  in  order  to 
reach  the  Nile.  He  gives  an  account,  how- 
ever, of  the  source  of  this  Inst  river,  as  situat- 
ed in  the  mountains  of  Donga ;  and  all  the 
other  great  rivers  of  that  part  of  Africa  ore 


represented  by  him  as  flowing  to  the  i 
ward.  Mr  Jackson  indeed  states  the  pas- 
tive  assurance  he  received  from  a  Moorish 
merjchant  of  Jenne,  that  he,  with  some  oob- 

S anions,  had  embarked  at  that  place,  adled 
own  the  Niger  and  the  Nile,  and  arrii«d 
'  by  water  at  Cairo.  Without  doabting, 
however,  the  fldieUtv  of  this  merchant's  re- 
port, his  details  whollv  invalidate  the  in- 
ferences drawn  fVom  this  voyage.  The  Ni- 
ffer  was  ibund  by  him,  in  many  places,  re- 
duced very  low,  and  sometimes  so  entbtlj 
dried  up,  that  it  was  necessary  to  take  sp 
their  boats  and  carry  them  overland.  In  the 
same  maimer  Hornemann  was  informed  tfait 
the  communication  between  the  Niger  and 
the  Nile  was  very  small,  unless  in  the  rainj 
season.  It  is  evident  that  these  descrip- 
tions cannot  apply  to  the  stream  of  toe 
greatest  rwer  in  the  world  ;  and  thatthii 
rivulet,  which  would  not  float  a  boat,  oonU 
not  be  the  Niger,  after  having  performed  s 
course  of  two  thousand  miles. 

A  more  recent  hypothesis,  the  &me  of 
which  has  nearly  absorbed  every  other,  b 
that  by  which  the  Niger  is  supposed,  sfiers 
long  course  through  Central  and  Soathen 
Africa,  to  pour  itself  into  the  Atlantic  bf 
the  estuary  of  the  Congo.  This  wis  ori- 
ginally suggested  to  Mr  Park  by  a  cntsia 
Maxwell,  wlio,  in  the  character  of  a  usvft- 
tradcr,  had  been  accustomed  to  frequent  the 
last  mentioned  river.  His  opinion  w« 
founded  on  the  vast  quantity  of  water  which 
it  poured  into  the  ocean,  and  on'  a  rise 
taking  place  at  a  period  when  no  rains  had 
fallen  on  the  soutnem  side  of  the  hne.  It 
was  argued  also,  that  to  suppose  so  vaat  a 
river  as  the  Niger  finding  its  terminatioii  in 
lakes,  which  there  was  no  reason  tosuppoM 
of  any  extraordinary  magnitude,  was  very 
contrary  to  the  analogies  observed  in  any 
other  part  of  the  world.  The  lakes,  be- 
sides, which  form  the  termination  of  gnat 
rivers,  and  have  no  outlet,  are  usuoUy  nl^ 
but  these  are  expressly  stated  by  the  Ara- 
bian writers  to  be  fresh,  which  is  confirmed 
by  the  extreme  want  of  that  mineral  sub- 
stance under  which  all  Central  Africa  la« 
hours.  The  great  chain,  indeed,  called  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  which  is  repre- 
sented in  our  maps  as  forming  a  belt  nwnd 
the  continent,  has  been  supposed  to  present 
an  insurmountable  bar  to  its  progress  in  this 
direction.  The  truth  is,  however,  that 
this  chain  is  laid  down  upon  very  arbitit- 
ry  principles,  a  great  part  of  it  being  con- 
ducted through  a  region  entirely  unkncwa 
to  Europeans.  There  are  indeed  moun- 
tains, both  on  the  east  aad  the  west,  nearly 
under  the  same  parallel ;  but  that  the  chain 
is  carried  unbroken  from  one  to  the  other, 
is  what  we  have  no  certain  ground  to  con- 
clude. Even  supposing  that  it  should,  there 
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vempeAted  instances  in  which  a  great  ri- 
ver htf  forced  a  passage,  even  thixmgh  the 
most  fonoidable  mountain  barrier.    These 
•fgameats  made  so  strong  an  impression  on 
the  public  mind,  that  gorernment,  with  a 
libesalitj  and  public  spirit  which  is  highly 
laudaUe^  determined  to  fit  out  an  exj^i- 
tin  on  a  great  scale,  to  aaeertatn  this  grand 
questioa  in  modem  geographv.    It  was  di« 
tided  into  two  parts,  one  of  which,  of  a  mi- 
litsvy  character,  was  commanded  by  major 
.  Mdie^  and  was  destined  to  penetrate  across 
Western  Africa  to  the  Niger,  and  to  descend 
its  stream ;  the  other,  of  a  naval  descrip- 
tion, was  to  ascend  the  Congo  in  boats.    A 
meeting  at  some  point  of  the  great  stream 
of  the  Niger-Congo,  was  triumphantly  an- 
ticipated.   It  was  at  all  events  hoped,  that 
these  vast  regions  of  Central  Africa  would 
be  erased  from  the  Ust  of  unknown  couA- 
kries.    The  fatal  disappointment  of  these 
hopes  is  but  too  well  known.    The  party  of 
major  Tuckey,  overcome  by  ihtigue  and  the 
(     heat  of  the  dimate,  were  seized  with  a  pes- 
t     tilential  disorder,    which  proved  fatal  to 
most  of  them.     All  the  leaders  of  that  of 
major  P«ddie  ^  ak$o  a  sacrifice  to  the 
climate,  before  they  had  even  Approached 
I     the  Niger.    A  result  so  unexpected  and 
(     dismal  threw  a  tleep  gloom  over  the  pro- 
spects of  African  discovery. 
i        As  the  expedition  under  captain  Tuckey 
did  not  peaetTAte  above  SOO  or  400  miles 
i     up  the  river,  they  could  observe  nothing 
mave  as  to  its  derivation.    On  first  en- 
I     tering  the  channel,  they  were  struck  with 
disappointroent  at  its  apparent  magnitude, 
whiob  did  not  suggest  any  source  so  re- 
,     mote  as  their  mission  supposed.  This,  how- 
t     «*er,  seems   so  have   been   owing  to  the 
f     depth  of  the  river,  and  its  being  then  at 
[     the  lowest  state ;  for  on  ascending  two  or 
I     three  hundred  miles,  it  assumed  a  grander 
■pact,  and  spread  to  the  breadth  of  several 
mdfes.      The  river,  in  the  beginning  of 
September,  rose  to  the  height  of  eleven  feet, 
f     whhout  the  occurrence  of  any  rains  ade- 
^aate  to  produce  such  an  eSeot»    The  ex- 
trsordinar^  quickness  of  its  rise,  too,  ap- 
plied to  ladicate  that  it  had  issued  from 
MMDe  lake  that  had  received  almost  the 
whole  of  its  water  from  the  north  of  the 
line.     For  these  reasons  major-  Tuckey's 
opinion  leans  very  strongly  in  fkvour  of  the 
hypothesis  on  which  his  mission  had  been 
tended.    Some  corroboration  is  also  deriv- 
ed, though   under  rather  suspicious    cir- 
j     eoastanees,  from  the  narrative  given  by 
Sidi  Haroet,  a  native  merchant,  to  Riley, 
who  was  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Afiri- 
cs-    He  described  himself  to  have  followed 
the  Gonne  of  the  Niger  rill  it  took  a  south- 
cast,  and  finftUy  a  south  direction,  which  it 
«witittu«d  to  follow  at  the  interior  city  of 
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Watsonah,  It  was  there  reported  that  A 
communication  took  place  downwutls,  and 
terminated  at  the  sea. 

Mr  Bowdicfa,  during  his  residence  iit 
"  Ashantee,  obtained,  from  the  Moorish  mer- 
chanta  of  that  country,  a  considerable  mats 
of  information.  The  general  aoope  of  it 
may  be  stated  as  follows.  The  Niger,  after 
passing  through  the  Lake  Dibbie,  separates 
near  Tombuctoo  into  three  hrsn^es.  One 
called  the  Gambaroo  flows  east-north-east 
throtigh  the  countries  of  Houssa  and  Ca»* 
sina,  till  it  terminates  in  the  great  laki&  of 
Caudee  or  Chadee  (probably  toe  Cauga  of 
the  Arabians).  Another,  bearing  the  namd 
of  Joliba,  flows  northward  to  a  country  call« 
ed  Yahoodee,  which  carries  on  a  great 
trade  with  Tombuctoo.  The  third,  or 
main  stream,  under  the  name  of  Quolla^ 
flows  east-south-east  through  Qauw,  Zam« 
farra,  Noofee,  Boussa,  and  other  countries 
till  after  a  long  course  it  also  separates. 
One  branch  roils  eastward,  and  turning 
to  the  north,  forms  the  Egyptian  Nile;  thtf 
other  flows  southward,  and  again  separate 
ing,  poura  itself  into  the  Southern  Atlantic 
ocean,  by  several  channels,  of  which  ther 
Congo  is  the  principal. 

This  system,,  which  forms  a  sort  of 
coalition  between  all  those  formerly 
held  on  the  subject,  is  liable,  we  ap- 
prehend, to  serious  o^ections.  This  earlf 
and  permanent  separation  of  a  great  river 
into  two  branches,  is  a  phenomenon  very 
contrary  to  the  general  UMdogy  of  nature. 
It  is  still  more  itn probable  that  it  should 
take  place  in  so  many  repeated  instanoei^ 
The  existence  of  two  parallel  rivers,  the 
QiioUa  and  Gambaroo,  rolling  through  the 
plain  of  Soudan,  is,  however,  a  very  import 
tant  fact,  and  serves  to  explain  many  of 
the  ^contradictions  that,  have  prevailed  on 
the  subject.  The  Gambaroo,  we  conceive, 
most  probably  flows  westward,  and  fidls 
into  the  Niger  or  QuoUa.  It  will  then  be 
the  Nile  of  the  Negroes  of  the  Arabians, 
which  is  alwayft  described  by  them  as  flow- 
ing in  that  direction.  The  identity  of  the 
Niger  and  Nile  can  by  no  means  be  admit- 
ted ;  but  the  information  of  Mr  Bowdidi 
tends  to  strengthen  the  idea  of  the  Niger 
rolling  southwards  and  reaching  the  At- 
lantic. 

Such  is  all  the  information  which  a  se* 
ries  of  persevering  eiibrts  has  been  able 
to  obtain  respecting  this  most  celebrated  of 
the  African  streams.  We  rfgret  to  say> 
that  the  prospect  of  any  flirther  extensioa 
of  our  knowledge  is  extremely  gloomy. 
While  we  are  writing,  intelligence  haa 
arrived  that  Mr  Ritchie  has  added  another 
nume  to  the  list  of  martyra  in  African  dift* 
covery.  There  seems  now  little  prospect  of 
any  one  being  able  to  endure  the  chmate» 
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wliolitt  not  previouily  been  inured  to  it 
by  long  residence.  There  remains  still  in- 
deed the  expedition  under  m^for  Gray. 
But  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  officers, 
hardened  by  Indian  campaigns,  with  a  due 
number  of  sepoys,  would  form  the  enedi- 
tion  beat  calculated  to  overcome  the  difficul- 
ties which  have  proved  fatal  to  so  many  of 
our  moat  enterpriaing  countrymen. 

Nioo,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Kincar- 
dineshire, at  the  north-east  comer  of  the 
county,  at  the  termination  of  the  Gram- 
pian ridge.  It  contains  3376  acres.  Popu- 
lation 1813. 

NiGO,  %  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Ross-shire, 
in  the  form  of  a  peninsula,  about  five 
miles  long,  and  from  two  to  three  broad. 
Population  1349. 

NioHTiNOALE  IsLAND,  8  Small  isLmd  in 
the  Eastern  seas,  near  the,  south  coast  of 
Madura.    Lohg.  114.  £.  Lat.  7.  15.  S. 

NiaHTiNOALS  IsLANJ>,  a  Small  island  in 
the  South  Atlantic  ocean,  of  an  irr^^ular 
form,  with  a  hollow  in  the  centre,  about 
eeven  or  eight  miles  in  circumference. 
There  are  some  rocky  islets  at  its  southern 
extremity.  It  is  said  that  there  is  anchor- 
age on  the  north-east  coast  Long.  11. 48. 
W.  Lat.  37.  29.  S. 

NiGRiTiA,  a  general  name  sometimes 
given  to  the  central  countries  of  Africa,  and 
synonimous  with  Soudan. 

Nio-TsiNo,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Pe-che-lee. 

NiouA,  a  river  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island  of  St  Domingo.  Its  mouth  is  seven 
leagues  east  of  the  Nisao.  The  rivers  Ni- 
gua  and  Jayna  are  not  very  hi  apart  But 
as  they  advance  from  their  springs,  they 
recede  from  each  other,  the  former  run- 
ning westward  from  the  latter.  Between 
them  lies  an  extensive  and  fertile  plain. 
The  quantity  of  pure  gold  that  was  dug 
from  ito  cavities,  its  sugar,  cocoa,  indigo, 
and  other  plantations,  paid  duties  of  a  great- 
er amount  than  those  now  paid  by  all  the 
Spanish  part  of  the  island  put  together.  All 
these  rivers  inight  be  easily  rendered  na- 
vigable. The  parish  and  small  town  of 
Kigua  contain  about  2500  persons,  partly 
free  people  of  colour. 

NiGUAS,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Esmeraldas.  Lat  3.  8.  N. — 
There  is*  another  settlement  of  the  same 
name  in  Quito,  in  Lat  4.  52.  N. 

NiJiBABAD,  or  NiJiBGus,  a  town  of 
Hindostan,  nrovince  of  Bareilly.  This 
place  waa  buut  in  the  last  century,  by  a 
Bohilla  chieftain,  as  a  mart  ibr  the  Cash- 
meer  trade,  whw  the  route  bv  Lahore  was 
shut  up  by  the  oppiestion  of  the  Seiks.  It 
is  situate!  on  the  north  branch  of  a  small 
river  which  runs  into  the  Ganges.  The 
aitnataon  of  tibe  town  is  bw^  and  the  buii 


rounding  country  swampy.  The  tmnb  oC 
the  founder  Nijibaddowlah  is  to  be  sees 
here.  It  consists  of  a  plain  cupola,  and  ii 
attended  by  some  faheers  or  devotees.  Long. 
78.  41.  £.  Lat  29.  35.  N. 

NuiBGUft,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  prorinoe 
of  Agra,  disteict  of  Corah.  The  town  anae 
around  the  palace  of  N^'ibaddowlab,  a  Bo- 
hilla chieftain,  who  roee  togreatpoirarat 
the  court  of  Delhy,  in  the  middle  of  tbe 
last  century.  Thu  palace  or  house,  with 
the  gardens  and  adjoining  domain,  m 
purchased  by  the  late  general  Martine,  aod 
are  still  in  .possession  of  his  executon.  It 
is  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Gan- 
ges, 18  miles  below  Cawnpore. 

Nik  A,  a  village  of  Mazanderan,  in  Pc^ 
sia,  15  miles  S.£.  of  FeKrabad. 

NiKERA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  nma 
into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  57.  SO.  W.  LiL 
6.N. 

NiKiAs,  a  village  of  Upper  ^gypt,  5 
miles  N.  of  Menouf. 

NiKiTSK,  a  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Moscow.  Popolatiou 
900.    20  miles  S.  £.  of  Moscow. 

NiKLE,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  m 
the  left  bank  of  the  NUe,  10  miles  S.  of 
Faoua. 

NiKOLAiBV,  a  town  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Cber- 
80D,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Ingul  and 
the  Bug.  It  was  founded  so  lately  as  1791> 
and  is  built  with  the  greatest  regularity. 
Its  population  is  at  present  (1820)abofe 
4000,  and  hkely  to  increase.  Tbe  kimt 
depth  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  be- 
ing SO  feety  vessels  of  great  size  can  oosk 
up  here,  an  advantage  which  has  made  it 
be  chosen  as  one  of  the  stations  of  the  Bni- 
sian  navy.  42  miles  N.  W.  cf  Choaoai 
Long.  32.  0.  9.  £.  Lat  56.  58.  15.  N. 

NiKOLAiKEN,  a  small  town  of  East  FM- 
sia,  in  the  government  of  Gumbinnen,  ea 
the  lake  of  Sjurding.  In  its  immediale 
neighbourhood,  on  an  island  in  the  lak^,  is 
the  fort  of  Lyk.  Population  1300.  74  milei 
S.  S.  £.  of  Konigsberg,  and  58  S.  S.  W.  of 
Griimbinnen. 

NiKOLSBUBG,  or  NiKLASBOfto,  a  townof 
Moravia,  25  miles  south  of  Brunn,  on  the 
borders  of  Austria  proper,  with  a  domaia 
belonging,  to  the  prince  of  DietrichsteiB. 
Here  is  a  magnificent  castle,  withapnblifi 
library,  a  gymnasium,  a  high  Echool,  vod 
7600  inhabitants,  of  whom  nearly  the  half 
are  Jews.  It  has  a  considerable  trad^  aad 
manu&ctures  of  whalebone,  wooUeo  aad 
linen.  Vines  are  partially  cultivated  in  tfas 
neighbourhood,  wnich  contains  abo  quar* 
lies  of  marble. 

NiKOLSK,  a  small  town  of  the  tortli- 
east  of  European  Russia,  on  the  xiw 
Jug.     Though    in   the    govenunent   of 
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NixoLsioi,  a  small  town  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Ooft,  on  the 
Oual.    80  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Orenburg. 

NiKOLsxoi»  a  small  town  of  Tobolsk^  in 
Asiatic  Russia^  40  miles  N.  of  Tomsk. 

Nikopol,  a  town  of  the  south  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekate- 
rinoslsT^  on  the  Dnieper^  with  1200  inha- 
bitants. UmilesS.  W.  of  Alexandrovsk. 
NiiopOLi.  See  NicopoUs. 
NiisAR,  a  small  town  of  Caraniania>  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  the  see  of  an  archbishop. 
lOmilesN.  ofTocat 

NiLAB,  one  of  the  names  of  the  river 
Indos. 

NiLcuND,  a  town  of  Northern  Hindos- 
tan,  and  one  of  the  celebrated  places  of 
Hindoo  pilgrimage.  Although  the  pilgrims 
never  go  thither  but  in  heignt  of  summer, 
yet  the  road  is  passable  with  great  difficul- 
ty, on  account  of  the  snow,  lu  the  vicinity 
(^  this  place  there  is  a  colossal  statue  of 
Gunneis;  but  the  temple  is  dedicated  to 
llahadeva,  one  of  whose  numerous  names  is 
Nilcand,  or  Blue  Throat.  Long.  88. 30.  £. 
Lat.  27.  51.  N. 

NiLcuNDAH,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Hyderabad^  situated  about  the 
i  7tb  degree  of  northern  latitude.  Like  the 
greater  part  of  the  Nizam's  territory,  it  is 
bot  thinly  inhabited,  and  poorly  culti- 
Tated. 

NiLCDNDAH,  the  capital  of  the  above* 
mentioned  district.  Long.  79.  15.  £.  Lat. 
16. 53.  N. 

Nile,  a  great  and  celebrated  river  of 
Atrica,  whidi  tiaveiaes  Egypt  through  its 
whole  extent,  and,  by  its  inundation,  pro- 
duces all  the  fertility  for  which  that  coun- 
try is  distinguiaheil.  Among  the  ancients 
tai8  river  excited  the  greatest  interest,  from 
its  being  the  largest  of  anv  then  known ; 
^rom  its  inundation^  of  which  they  saw 
no  other  example,  and  were  quite  ignorant 
of  the  cause ;  and  from  its  distant  and  un- 
Icnown  origin.  To  trace  the  "  coy  sources" 
of  this  mighty  stream,  was  considered  an 
tUi^ertaking  which  would  throw  lustre  on 
the  greatest  conquerors.  According  to  He- 
rodotus, Pliny,  and  other  ancient  writers, 
tbe  Nile  arises  in  the  western  extremity  of 
Africa,  and  flows  first  through  the  country 
of  tbe  Ethiopians  or  Negroes.  These 
authors  appear  to  have  held  the  opinion 
still  retainal  bv  some  modems,  by  which 
the  Niger  and  the  Nile  are  made  the  same. 
Others  considered  its  source  as  inaccessible, 
irom  being  situated  in  the  uninhabitable 
districts  of  the  torrid  zone.  How  vague 
were- the  ideas  entertained  on  the  subject, 
appears  from  Alexander's  imagining,  when 
be  came  to  the  Indus^  that  he  had  reached 


NIL 

fheBOQVM  of  the  Nile.  In  the  tone  ol* 
Ptderay,  some  better  information  seems  to 
have  been  obtained.  That  eminent  geo-k 
grapher  describes  it  as  formed  by  the  union 
of  a  number  ^of  streams  descending  from 
the  Mountains  of  the  Moon,  situated  to  the 
south  of  Ethiopia.  He  undoubtedly  conti-* 
ders  the  main  branch  to  be  the  Bahr  el 
Abiad,  which  modem  experience  has  in 
fact  proved  to  be  the  broadest,  as  well  as  to 
have  the  longest  course.  In  modem  tiroes^ 
the  Portuguese  missionaries  in  Abyssinia 
represented  its  great  stream  of  the  Blue 
river  or  Bahr  el  Azrek,  as  the  principal  head 
of  the  Nile ;  and  it  was  so  represented  in 
all  the  early  European  maps,  previous  to 
D'AnviUe.  Mr  Bruce,  who  had  placed  hia 
glory  in  visiting  the  source  of  the  Niloj 
was  misled  by  this  view  of  tbe  subject; 
and  in  tracing  the  river  of  Abyssinia  to  its 
fountain  head^  considered  his  object  as  ao« 
complished.  It  would  be  uinust,  however, 
to  consider  him  as  having  designedly  im« 
posed  on  the  public,  since,  at  the  penod  of 
his  departure  from  Europe,  the  beli^  was 
universally  prevalent,  of  this  being  the  real 
Nile. 

Tbe  most  authentic  account  of  the  origin 
of  the  Nile,  is  that  collected  by  Browne  in 
Darfur.  The  Bahr  el  Abiad  was  there  de« 
scribed  as  formed  by  the  conflux  of  num&« 
rous  small  streams,  descending  from  a  very 
lofty  range  called  the  mountains  of  Donga, 
which  appear  to  be  the  same  odled  by  Uie 
ancients  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  For 
some  time  it  flows  eastward  along  their 
base ;  then  turns  to  the  north ;  and  among 
other  countries,  waters  Kordo&n  and  Sen- 
naar.  In  traversing  this  last,  it  receives 
its  main  tributarjr,  the  Bahr  el  Azrek,  or 
river  of  Abyssinia.  Bmce,  who  saw  the 
junction,  states,  though  i^nst  his  own 
hypothesis,  that  the  Abiad  rolls  three  times 
the  quantity  of  water  as  its  rival,  and  that 
its  channel  is  always  full ;  while  the  Abys- 
sinian river  is  great  only  after  the  rains,  and 
could  not  of  itself  force  its  way  across  the 
Nubian  desert.  The  Nile  having  flowed 
a  considerable  space  farther,  receives  the 
Tacazze,  after  which,  during  a  course  of 
about  a  thousand  miles,  it  is  not  fed  by 
any  river,  scarcely  even  bv  the  smallest 
rivulet.  The  vast  region  henosforth  tra^ 
versed  is  in  itself  entirely  sand,  and  has 
neither  moisture  nor  fertility,  except  what 
it  derivea  from  the  Nile.  Nubia  and  Don- 
gola,  however,  are  little  indebted  to  it, 
the  banks  being  there  so  high  as  to  pre* 
vent  an^  salutary  inundation.  The  water 
being  raised  by  buckets  and  other  mechani-* 
cal  contrivances,  renders  the  ground  for 
about  a  mile  capable  of  odture;  after 
which  it  stretches  on  each  side  into  an  im- 
measurable   expanse  of  desert,     ficfixro 
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reaching  £gypt,  the  Nile' forms  two  cele- 
brated cataract!^  the  magnitude  of  which, 
however,  appears  to  have  been  greatly  ex- 
aggerated. Mr  L^h  describes  that  at 
Syene  as  formed  merely  by  the  river  forc- 
ing its  way,  in  a  contracted  channel,  through 
rocks  of  granite  or  rather  sienite,  which 
form  several  ledges  across  it.  A  consider- 
able grandeur  of  effect,  however,  is  produc- 
ed by  the  wild  disorder  of  the  granite  rocks, 
the  absence  of  all  cultivation,  the  murmur 
of  the  water,  and  the  wild  and  desolate 
character  of  the  whole  scene.  The  cataract 
higher  up  the  river  is  described  by  Burck- 
hardt  as  little  more  considerable.  He  ob- 
serves that  it  is  formed  only  by  a  part  of 
the  stream,  about  SO  yards  in  breadth; 
and  though  the  noise  and  rapidity  be  great- 
er than  at  Syene,  yet  on  the  whole  it  little 
deserves  to  be  called  a  cataract.  In  passing 
through  Upper  Egypt,  the  Nile  is  confined 
between  two  mountain  ranges,  which  leave 
only  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side.  Near 
Cairo  the  valley  wfdens^  and  the  Nile  soon 
spreads  itself  over  the  wide  and  level  plain 
(k  the  Delta.  It  then  separates  into 
branches,  of  which  there  are  now  onlv  two 
of  any  importance,  the  llosetta  ana  the 
Damietta  branch.  The  ancients,  however, 
DTimbered  seven  mouths  by  which  this 
.  great  river  entered  into  the  sea.  1st,  The 
'Canopic,  which  seems  now  to  coincide  with 
the  narrow  canal  extending  to  the  lakes 
Mareotis  and  Maadie,  called  the  canal  of 
Alexandria;  Sd,  the  Bolbitine,  now  the 
Rosetta  branch;  3d,  the  Sebennitic,  pro- 
bably terminatiiig  in  what  is  now  the  lake 
ofBourlos;  4th,  the  Phatnitic,  or  Bucolic, 
now  the  Damietta  branch ;  5th,  6th,  7th, 
the  Mendesian,  the  Tanitic,  and  the  Pelu- 
siac  branches,  which  appear  to  have  fallen 
into  the  sea  at  different  points  of  what  is 
now  the  Lake  Menzaleh.  General  Andreossy 
is  of  opinion,  that  by  certain  operations 
they  might  still  be  restored,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  lake  drained. 

The  inundation  of  the  Nile  is  a  pheno- 
menon which  has  attracted  the  mqjst 
particular  notice.  Tlie  ancients,  who 
witnessed  no  instance  of  inundation  in 
any  other  river,  exhausted  themselves 
in  coi^jecturcs  as  to  the  cause;  and  each 
found  it  more  easy  to  overthrow  his  neigh- 
bour's hypothesis,  than  to  establish  his  own. 
Even  Pococke  ascribes  it  merely  to  the  ef- 
fect of  the  Etesian  winds  blowing  from  the 
north  at  a  certain  season.  The  cause  is 
now  perfectly  ascertain*  d,  in  the  periodical 
rains  which  fall  from  June  to  September, 
throughout  the  northern  tropical  regions. 
From  these  the  Nile  is  exclusively  fed,  as  it 
does  not  receive  a  single  stream  in  its  course 
north  of  the  tropic.  The  rise  begins  to  be 
felt  about  the  1 7  th  of  June,  and  continues 


till  Aogost,  when  the  river  is  at  ito  bri^ 
and  all  the  level  parts  of  the  ooimtrj  are 
overflowed.  In  Upper  ^jypt,  however, 
the  stream  being  confined,  as  in  Nabia, 
within  high  banks,  artifidai  means  of  ini- 
gation  must  be  employed.  At  Cairo  tlie 
country  is  watered  by  canals,  formed  where 
the  bank  is  lowest,  and  ^e  moutha  of 
which  are  shut,  unless  when  Uie  water  ii  to  ; 
be  introduced.     The  canal  of  Cairo  ia  the   | 

Erincipal,  which  is  opened  when  the  Nile  i 
as  attained  the  hdght  of  39  feet.  The 
ceremony  forms  a  national  festival,  and  is 
celebrated  with  the  most  extravagant  narb 
of  joy.  On  the  level  plain  of  the  Ddta, 
inundation  takes  place  spontaneously,  and 
at  an  earlv  period.  When  the  waters  have 
retired,  tne  soil  of  Egypt  is  covered  with  a 
slime  more  or  less  thick.  Its  colour  is  at 
first  black,  but  in  drying,  changes  into  a 
Yellowish  brown.  It  then  cracks,  and  ex« 
hi  bits  fissures,  shewing  that  the  slime  ws 
deposited  in  horizontal  layers.  This  dine 
is  about  one-half  composed  of  alumine,  aod 
contains  also  a  large  proportion  of  cubo- 
nate  of  magnesia.  The  principles  of  wge- 
tation  are  tnus  copiously  contained  in  it,  m 
that  it  not  only  stands  itself  in  no  need  c^ 
manure,  but  supplies  its  place  to  otba 
lands.  Vases  of  difierent  kinds  are  fornxd 
of  it ;  and  Regnault  supposes  that  itva^ 
even  afford  materials  for  dellt  ware  and  por- 
celain. On  the  banks  of  the  river  it  con- 
tains a  great  quantity  of  sand,  which  di- 
minishes in  proportion  as  it  is  carried  to  a 
distance  from  them.  Hence  clay  is  pro- 
duced in  all  the  various  states  which  the 
arts  require. 

The  Nile  is  supposed  to  have  a  comse  of 
about  9000  miles,  which  by  no  means 
places  it  at  the  head  even  of  the  rivera  of 
the  old  continent.  Its  magnitude  does  not 
even  bear  proportion  to  its  length  of  course, 
in  consequence  of  the  arid  nature  of  a  great 
part  of  tne  region  which  it  traverses.  Ii 
Egypt  it  varies  from  a  quarter  to  half  a 
mile  in  breadth. 

Nile,  a  townshin  of  the  United  States, 
in  Scioto  county,  Onio.     Population  396. 

NiMBURG,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  10  miles  N.  N.W.  rf 
Freyburg.    Population  900. 

NiMBuao,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Bohe- 
mia, near  the  Elbe,  14  noiles  S.  S.  E  af 
Jung-Buntzlau.    Population  S050. 

NiMEouEN,  or  NiMWEGSN,  an  old  tOWB 
of  the  Netherlands,  in  G^lderland,  ataat- 
ed  partly  on  a  rising  ground,  and  partly  oa 
a  level,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  great  branch 
of  the  Rhine  called  the  Waal.  It  is  fortified 
with  walls,  ditches,  and  extensive  outworks. 
Though  not  ill  built,  it  has  an  irregular  ap- 
pearance, the  streets  being  narrow,  and,  on 
account  of  the  abrupt  deration  from  ^ 
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rifely  the  windows  of  one  range  of  houies 
overlooking  the  chimnies  of  another.  A- 
mong  the  public  edifices  worthy  of  notice, 
are  an  old  edifioej  said  to  have  been  raised 
by  the  Romans^  and  now  forming  a  part  of 
the  fortifications ;  the  old  castle  of  Val- 
kenof,  reported  to  have  been  huilt  by 
Charlemagne ;  and  the  town- house,  an  edi- 
fice of  cousiderahle  beauty.  Several  of  the 
churches  are  likewise  entitled  to  attention, 
as  well  as  the  flying  bridge  across  the  Waal. 
A  beautiful  shadv  promenade,  called  the 
Belvidere,  is  much  resorted  to,  on  account 
of  the  extensive  view  which  it  commands  of 
the  course  of  the  river  and  the  surround- 
ing country.  The  only  article  of  manu- 
ficture  far  which  the  town  is  celebrated,  is 
its  pale  beer,  which  is  sent  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  Netherlands.  Nimeguen  is 
Jmown  in  history  from  the  treaty  concluded 
here  in  1678.  It  was  taken  by  the  French 
on  8th  September  1794^  aner  a  severe 
action  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  allies.  Its 
pomilation  amounts  to  13,300.  50  miles 
8.£.  of  Amsterdam.  Long.  6,  50.  51.  £. 
Lat.  51.  51.  20.  N. 

NiMES,  or  NisMES,  a  large  town  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  the  capital  of  tlie  de- 
partment of  the  Gard.  lu  popuktion 
amoants  to  about  40,000,  of  whom  95,000 
are  Protestants.  It  stands  in  a  beautiful 
and  gently  inclined  plain,  surrounded  with 
undulating  eminences,  abounding  in  corn, 
wine,  olives,  and  other  productions  of  a 
warm  but  temperate  latitude.  The  interior 
of  the  town  is  very  confiised  and  irregular, 
the  streets  being  narrow  and  winding,  and 
the  hottses  in  general  ill  built  The  suburbs, 
which  are  nearly  as  large  as  the  town,  are 
equally  backward  in  point  of  buildiug,  but 
the  streets  are  more  straight  and  regular. 
The  dose  built  part  of  the  town  is  sur- 
rounded by  boulevards,  the  site  of  the 
former  mound  or  earthen  wall,  where  Is  to 
be  seen  a  number  of  modem  edifices,  built 
with  considerable  elegance.  On  the  Boule^ 
vard  de  tEtplanade  ia  a  new  hall  of  justice, 
built  in  the  Grecian  style  of  architecture, 
and  adorned  with  beautiml  Tuscan  columns. 
On  another  is  a  handsome  hospital,  and  a 
theatre  on  an  extensive  scale. 

Nimes  ia  a  very  ancient  city,  having  borne 
originall]^  the  name  of  Nemansus,  and 
having,  it  is  supposed,  been  built  by  a 
colony  of  Greeks,  about  the  same  time  as 
Marseilles.  Augustus  sent  hither  a  Roman 
Goiony,  who  embellished  it  greatly,  and 
i^ade  it  one  of  the  finest  cities  of  its  day. 
It  afterwards  fell  successively  under  the 
dominion  of  the  Vandals,  the  Goths,  and 
the  Saracens ;  it  was  united  to  the  crown 
of  France  in  the  8th  century.  It  is  parti- 
cularly interesting  from  its  ancient  mono- 
nunts,  of  which,  with  the  exception  of 


Rome,  ii  ia  said  to  contain  more  than  any 
other  dty  in  Europe.  The  mais^n  auarrie 
is  a  fine  ancient  edifice,  76  feet  in  length,. 
38  in  breadth,  and  64  in  height.  It  has  six 
columns  in  front,  and  10  on  each  side;  the 
height  of  these '  columns  is  27  feet,  tt 
stands  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  is 
almost  in  as  good  preservation  as  when  built 
in  the  age  of  Augustus.  Its  original  object 
is  matter  of  uncertainty,  but  there  does  not 
exist  a  more  striking  monument  of  Roman 
grandeur  and  taste.  The  traveller  is  next 
attracted  by  a  beautiful  fountain,  with  the 
remains  of  Roman  baths,  statues,  and 
other  antiques ;  by  the  building  commonly 
called  the  temple  of  Diana,  but  supposed 
rather  to  have  been  a  pantheon ;  by  a 
large  ancient  tower,  above  200  feet  in 
height,  situated  on  an  eminence  at  the 
north  side  of  the  dty,  and  formerly 
surrounded  by  a  circle  of  open  columns ; 
but  above  all,  by  the  walls  of  the  amphi- 
tlieatre,  an  edifice  almost  as  large  as  the 
Coloseo  of  Rome,  and  in  a  better  state  of 
preservation.  The  grand  circle  of  the 
amphitheatre  is  entire ;  its  columns,  porti- 
cos, and  most  of  its  ornaments,  are  in  good 
preservation.  It  exhibits  an  admirable 
union  of  symmetry  and  solidity,  the  stones 
bein^  of  great  size. 

Nimes  has  produced  several  eminent  men. 
It  has  no  longer  an  academy  of  sciences,  but 
it  has  a  royal  college  or  high  school,  with  a 
library,  a  society  of  medicine  and  agricul- 
ture, an  academy  of  the  fine  arts,  and 
several  other  literary  and  scientific  institu- 
tions. It  has  also  extensive  manufactures, 
particularly  in  silk  stuffs,  stockings,' rib- 
bons, linen,  and  leather.  It  has  likewise 
dying  and  printing  works ;  also  an  exten- 
sive trade  in  raw  and  wrought  silk,  coni^ 
dried  fruits,  olive  oil,  and  wine.  But  both 
its  trade  and  manufactures  have  suffered 
severely  since  the  revolution,  as  well  from 
the  general  distress  of  the  country,  as  fh)m 
the  dissensions  peculiar  to  this  department, 
in  which  the  relative  power  of  the  Catholics* 
and  Protestants  is  nearly  balanced.  The 
latter  were  almost  all  adherents  of  the  re- 
volution. Nimes  is  the  seat  of  the  depart- 
mental authorities  and  courts  of  justice,  as 
well  as  the  central  court  of  appeal  for  the 
departments  of  the  Gard,  Vaucluse,  Lozere, 
and  Ardeche.  It  is  now  the  see  of  a  bishop. 
30  miles  N.  E.  of  Montpelier,  70  N.  W,  of 
Marseilles,  and  470  S.  S.  £.  of  Paris.  Long. 
4.  21.  15.  E.  Lat.  43.  50.  8.  N. 

Nimes,  in  Bohemia.    See  Niemes. 

NiMMisHiLLEN,  a  towuship  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Stark  county,  Ohio.  Popular* 
tion  385. 

NiMFTscH,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia, 
on  the  small  river  Lohe.    Population  1300. 
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NxNAF,  a  village  of  Lower  Bgypt,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile.  14  miles  N.  of 
Cairo. 

Nine  Bbidoes,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States^  in  Queen  Anns  county^ 
Ma^land. 

Nine  Feet  Harboub^  a  bay  on  the 
west  coast  of  Florida.  Long.  82.  50.  W. 
Lat  27.  N. 

Nine  Islands^  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Pacific  ocean^  so  called  by  captain 
Carteret.    Long.  154.  SO.  E.   Lat  4.  40.  6. 

Nine  Standards,  a  hill  of  England,  in 
Westmoreland,  2136  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

Ninety-six,  a  district  of  the  upper 
country  of  South  Carolina,  west  of  Orange- 
burgh  district,  which  comprehends  the 
counties  of  Edgefield,  Abbeville,  Laurens, 
imd  Newbury, 

Nineveh,  a  post  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Frederick  county,  Virginia. 

NiKFiFi.D,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Sus- 
sex. Population  505.  5  miles  S.  W.  from 
Battle. 

Nino,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Shensee.  Long.  107.  29.  E.  Lat. 
?5.  36.  N. 

NiNG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Yunan.  Long.  102.  42.  £.  Lat. 
64.  20.  N. 

Ning-hiano,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank.  In  Shensee. 

NiNG-HiA-ONEi^  a  fortress  of  China,  in 
{Shensee,  on  the  borders  of  Tartary. 

NiNG-KOUE,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Kiangnan. 

NiNG-KiANG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
second  rank,  in  Shensee.  Long.  106.  £. 
Lat.  32.  45.  N. 

NiNGO,  a  Danish  fort  on  the  Gold  coast 
jof  Africa,  situated  in  a  level  and  fertile 
country  of  the  same  name,  abounding  in 
game.  43  miles  W.  S.  W.  from  the  mouth 
bftheVolta. 

NiNGFO,  a  city  of  the  first  rank,  and  a 
great  seaport  of  China,  in  the  provinpe  of 
Tchekiang.  By  the  early  Portuguese  na- 
ligators  it  is  mentioned  under  the  appella- 
tion of  Liarppoo.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile 
plain,  surrounded  by  hills,  and  watered  by 
numerous  canals.  The  city  is  five  miles  in 
circumference,  but  does  not  contain  any 
edifice  of  much  importance  or  beauty ;  the 
streets,  which  are  narrow,  are  still  more 
contracted  by  the  penthouses  over  the  shops. 
It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  which 
forms  a  good  harbpur,  though  there  is  a  bar, 
which  renders  the  entrance  diflScult,  espe- 
cially for  large  vessels.  The  place  is  much 
morted  to  by  tjie  Chinese  merchants  of 
Fokien,  as  well  as  by  those  settled  in  Siam 
-nd  Batavia,  who  come  for  tbc  purpose  of 
*^yiPg  ^f  silks  produced  in  its  neighbo^r!? 


hood*  its  trade  is  also  extendve  with  Ji« 
pan,  being  only  two  days  sail  from  NaiH 
gasaki.    Long.  120.  14.  £.  Lat.  29. 54.  K. 

NiNG-YUBN,  a  town  of  Eastern  Tartarji 
near  the  frontier  of  China,  situated  od  a 
small  river  of  the  same  name,  which  ftlli 
into  the  gulf  of  Leao-tong,  250  miles  E.  of 
Pekin. 

Ntnians,  St,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Stirlingshire,  10  miles  in  length  and  6  ia 
breadth.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  araWe 
land,  and  well  cultivated.  Population  7636. 

Ninians,  St,  a  town  in  the  above  pazisb, 
through  which  passes  the  great  road  irom 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  to  Stirling,  fnm. 
which  it  is  1|  mile  distant.  It  is  a  cons- 
derable  manu&cturing  place.  In  1746,  the 
church,  converted  into  a  naagazine  by  the 
Highland  army,  was  blown  up,  while  the 
spire  remained  entire,  and  now  staods  at  a 
considerable  distance  fVom  the  preant 
church.  The  street  is  narrow  and  confind, 
and  the  houses  are  in  general  old  fashioned. 

NiNOVE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  | 
East  Flanders,  on  the  Dender.  It  is  tcl^  I 
rably  built.  Population  3400.  16  milei  ! 
S.  W.  of  Brussels,  and  22  S.  S.  E.  of  Ghent  j 

Ninth  Islano,  a  small  island  on  die 
south  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Nio,  anciently  los,  a  small  island  of  £u« 
ropean  Turkey,  in  the  Archipelago,  vest 
of  Namphio. '  It  is  hilly,  and  not  partica- 
larly  fertile,  but  has  a  populatiob  of  4O00 
Greeks,  who  raise  both  wine  and  oottoo. 
Their  principal  property,  however,  consists 
in  their  cattle,  which  are  numerous.  Mo, 
the  chief  place,  is  built  on  st  height,  and  is 
said  to  contain  no  less  than  3000  inhabit- 
ants. Tradition  asserted  that  Homer  died 
in  this  island,  and  there  was  erected  to  him 
a  monument,  of  which  there  are  now  fev 
remains.    Long.  5.  24.  £.  Lat.  36. 46.  N- 

NioNS,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Drome.  It  has 
a  population  of  2800,  and  some  manu&^ 
tures  of  silk,  wooUens,  and  leather.  1?1 
miles  S.  £.  of  Montelimart. 

NiORT,  a  small  island  of  Argyleshire, 
Scotland,  in'the  sound  of  Mull,  near  the 
island  of  Kerrera.  It  is  aboat  half  a  mile 
in  circuit,  and  is  entirely  composed  of  a 
coarse  limestone.  Intermixed  with  schistuf 
On  the  highest  part  of  the  rock  is  a  rustle 
pillar  of  granite,  said  to  be  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Ossian. 

NroRT,  a  considerable  town  in  the  west 
of  France,  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres,  and  situated  on  the 
Sevre,  which  from  it  takes  the  name  of 
Sevre  Niortaise.  Its  population  aroounis 
to  15,000,  It  stands  on  two  small  hills, and 
has  a  castle  flanked  with  four  round  towcn. 
It  is  not  well  built,  but  has  a  good  square, 
l^ith  a  pyramid  in  the  middle,  and  one  of 
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tbe  liigeit  market  places  in  France.  The 
olgeets  worthy  of  attention  are  the  town- 
hoDie,  the  churches,  a  lycee,  a  nahlic 
hbrny,  and  a  botanical  gurden.  it  has 
likewise  a  society  of  agriculture,  and  a 
drawing  school.  Its  manu&ctures  are  va- 
zious,  comprising  woollens,  hats,  leather, 
gloves,  and  paper.  The  environs  produce 
good  wine.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the 
celebrated  Madame deMaintenon.  Similes 


fiunilies,  who  would  deem  themsehcs  cs* 
oeediuffly  happy  if  their  colour  enjoyed 
there  the  same  respect  aa  that  of  bkck  or 
copper.  All  the  offices  of  the  common 
ooundl  are  occupied  by  Sambos.  There  is 
only  the  lieutenant  mayor  of  the  jugHda 
mayoTy  named  by  the  governor  of  ttie  pro* 
▼ince,  that  is  white.  The  dty  manifeiU 
every  symptom  of  decUne.  The  houses  are 
almost  all  in  ruins  from  age,  without  one 


K£.  of  La  Rochelle,  and  £94  S.  W.  of   of  its  ravages  bdug  repaired  hj  the  band  of 

Paris.    Long.  0. 93.  W.  Lat.  46.  19.  N.        •' 1-^™  ?-  -^^      -.>  i 

NioRT,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Fiance,  department  of  the  Mayenne,  near 
Lamy.    Population  8000. 

NiPASHEB,  a  lake  of  North  America, 
long.  101.  \V.  Lat.  68. 10.  N. 

mpEooN,  a  large  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  into  Lake  Superior. 

NiPHON,  an  extensive  island  in  the  east 
of  Asia,  forming  by  much  the  largest  part 
ef  the  empire  or  Japan.  Its  form  is  very 
inegular,  with  numerous  windings,  and  of 
much  greater  extent  in  length  than  in 
breadth.  The^former  dimension  may  be 
reckoned  at  between  800  and  900  miles; 
while  the  latter  does  not  generally  exceed 
100;  though  at  some  particular  points  it 
nay  amount  to  300.  The  spiritual  and 
temporal  capitals  of  Jedo  and  Meaoo  are 
both  aitoated  on  this  isiaud.  To  it,  there- 
ibre,  applies,  in  a  prominent  degree,  the 
meral  description  given  of  the  empire  of 
Japan ;  and  as  the  mterior  of  the  country 
is  entirely  unknown  to  Buroneans,  there 
are  no  featuves  peculiar  to  itseli  that  appear 
deserving  of  notice. 

NipisioiriT,  a  small  village  of  New 
Brunswick,  on  the  southern  side  of  Cha- 
Icor  bay,  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics ; 
<bove  18  leagues  west  of  Caraquit  island. 

NipissiNG,  a  lake  of  Upper  Canada* 
iong.  10.  30.  W.  Lat.  46.  18.  N. 

NiaouA,  a  town  of  the  Caraccas,  in  the 
ptOTlnoe  of  Venezuela,  erected  in  the  vid- 
lity  of  the  mines  of  Vilk  Rica,  but  alter- 
varas  removed  fh>ro  its  origimd  situation, 
in  consequence  of  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  Indians.  Its  environs  are  ibrttle;  but 
the  air  is  unwholesome,  and  even  the  na- 


tives of  the  place  are  attacked  by  disorders 
that  terminate  in  death.  There  nave  never 
keen  many  whites  in  it;  bnt  there  have 
been  many  less  since  the  Sambos  of  Nirgua^ 
ftr  services  rendered  to  the  royal  authority, 
have  attained  from  the  king  the  title  of  his 


man.  Its  populaaon  is  3900.  48  leagues 
ftom  Caraccas.  Long.  68.  45.  W.  Lat. 
10.  N. 

NiRis,  a  villaoe  of  Farsistan,  in  Persia, 
16  miles  £.  of  S<£iras. 

NiaMUL,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Berar,  and  district  of  Nandere,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Nizam.  It  is  situtisd  four  miln 
north  of  the  river  Godavery.  Long.  79.  33. 
£.  Lat  19.  16.  N. 

NiRVA,  a  village  of  Niphod,  in  Japan, 
80  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  l^eaco. 

NiSBET,  a  small  village  of  Scotland,  in 
Eaat-Lothian.    Population  180. 
NiscH.    See  Nitsa. 
NiscHNBi-JuoovsT.    Scc  Werckne* 
NiscHNBi-LoMov,  a  town  of  the  interior 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Penss,  on  the  Lomov,  with  3700  inhabit- 
ants.   It  has  some  trade,  bui  the  chief  em- 
ployments are    agricultural.       34    nules 
W.N.W.  ofPensa. 

NiscHNEii-Novooaon,  or  Nishboobod, 
a  great  province  or  government  of  European 
Russia,  situated  in  the  centre  of  the  em- 
pire, to  the  east  of  that  of  Vladinur.  It 
lies  between  41.  45.  and  46.  15.  £.  Long, 
and  54.  and  57.  N.  Lat.  It  has  an  area 
of  80,400  square  mOes,  with  about  a  million 
of  inhabitants.  Forming  a  part  of  the  great 
plain  of  Russia,  it  is  diversified  only  by 
slkht  undulations,  and  has  a  productive 
sou,  with  a  temperate  climate.  The  chief 
sources  of  employment  sre  the  raising  of 
com  and  hemp,  the  reariju;  of  cattle,  and 
fiahing  in  the  rivers  and  lakes;  but  ma» 
nufactures  are  less  neglected  than  in  most 
other  parts  of  this  bsckward  empire.  They 
are  directed  to  preparing  for  saie  the  pro«i 
duce  of  the  Country,  such  as  tsnning  di£i 
fbrent  kinds  of  leather,  making  spap,  le* 
fining  tallow,  and  weaving  canvas.  Miidea 
the  sdvant^es  of  a  central  situation,  this 
province  is  traversed  by  several  laine 
streams,  such  as  the  Vetluga,  the  Sura,  tho 


iUthfol  and  loyal  subjects,  the  Samboa  of    Wolga,  and  the  Oka.    The  two  laat  in  ipum 


the  dtv  of  Nirgua.  The  whites  must  ne- 
cessarily abandon  a  phice  where  thia  fiivour, 
exclusively  accorded  td^the  Sambos,  pro- 
ttised  diem  no  longer  any  thing  but  morti« 
totion  and  discord.  In  ftet,  the  whites 
me  insensibly  withdrawn  thttnselves. 
Theyaow  count  ao  more  than  finir  orftvp 


tieular  give  it  a  direct  communication  by 
water,  both  with  Moscow  and  St  PetersiP 
baug,  and  fiidlitate  ereatly  the  conveyance 
of  its  produpe.  The  exports  are  com^ 
hemp,  leaUba,  soap,  tsllow,  canvas,  salt, 
iron,  and  copper.  A  late  report  states  the 
member  of  110196  manufactunpg  establish* 
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mcnti  9t  91S,  «nd  the  capital  employed  in 
trade  at  L.700^000  aterling.  This  govern- 
ment ia  divided  into  1 1  circles.  There  are 
among  the  inhabitants  a  good  many  Tar- 
tars,  but  they  are  almost  all  converted  to 
Christianity,  and  less  indolent  than  the  ma<» 
jority  of  their  oonntrymen. 

NracHKii-NovooROD^  i.  e.  Lower  Noih- 
gorody  a  large  and  thriving  commercial 
town  of  European  Ruasia,  the  capital  of  the 
.  government  of  the  same  name,  and  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka  and  Wolga,  on 
the  right  bank  9^  both  rivers.  Its  position 
at  the  junction  of  two  large  navigable  rivers, 
is  highly  advantageous,  and  is  the  cause  of 
trade  being  followed  by  a  greater  portion  of 
its  inhabitants  than  in  any  other  town  of 
the  empire,  so  that  it  has  been  called  the 
inland  barbonf  of  Russia.  Of  this  traffic, 
the  chief  branch4s  that  which  it  carries  on 
with  St  Petersburg  in  Siberian  wares ;  but 
it  hu  also  extensive  dealings  in  salt,  com, 
and  all  sorts  of  provisions.  Here  is  the 
great  depot  of  the  salt-works,  both  of  this 
and  of  the  adjmning  province  of  Perm. 
The  dwelling-houses  are  built  here,  as  in 
the  interior  of  Russia,  generally  of  wood, 
but  the  shops  and  warehouses  are  more 
substantia).  This  town  is  the  see  of  an 
archbishop,  and  has  a  seminary  and  high 
school.  It  has  some  manufactures  of  thread 
and  ropes,  with  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Since  IB  16,  the  largest  fair  of  Makariev 
has  been  held  at  this  city.  It  beginain 
the  end  of  June,  and  lasts  during  the 
month  of  July.  It  is  fVequented  by  crowds 
of  dealers  fVom  diffbrent  parts  of  Russia, 
Poland,  Germany,  Tartary,  Bukharia,  and 
eVen  Persia.  The  quantity  of  merchandise 
sold  here  is  immense,  ana  it  is  justiy  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  greatest  fkirs  in  Eu- 
rope. The  population  is  about  10,000.  950 
mues  E.  N.  £.  of  Moscow,  and  540  S.  S.  E. 
of  Petersburg.  Long.  41.  88.  36.  E.  Lat. 
56.  19.  43.  N. 

NiSEMAssE,  a  cluster  of  small  islands  in 
the  Easterti  seas.  Long.  128.  42.  E.  Lat. 
8.  15.  N. 

Nisii,  one  of  the  smaller  western  islands 
pf  Scotiand.'  Long.  5.  48.  W.  Lat.  56. 
14.  N. 

NisHAPouR,  an  ancient  city  of  Persia, 
once  the  greatest  and  richest  in  the  exten- 
sive province  of  Korassan.  It  was  d*. 
stroyed  by  Alexander  the  Great,  but  was 
rebuilt,  alter  the  lapse  of  many  years,  by 
Sapor  the  First,  whose  statue  was  to  be 
?«en  there  till  it  was  overturned  and  broken 
in  pieces  by  the  Arabs.  Nisbapour  dis- 
puted with  Meru  Shah  Jehan,  the  character 
oi  being  the  capital  of  the  Seljukian  dy- 
nasty, during  its  reign  over  Persia.  About 
the  middle  of  the  19th  century,  it  was  taken 
\y  iht  Tartars,  and  so  completely  ruined^ 


that  when  the  inhabitantt  Mterftd^  fh^ 
oould  not  distino^uish  the  situatioB  of  their 
own  houses.  Hakani,  the  Persian  poet, 
who  flourished  at  that  period,  has  describ- 
ed the  lamentable  condition  to  whidi  thb 
unhappy  dty  was  reduced,  in  tlie  most  af- 
fecting terms.  It  has  never  recovered  fivm 
this  blow,  and  does  not  now  contato  abenv 
15,000  inhabitants.  Its  ruins  are  said  lo 
cover  a  circuit  of  S5  miles.  The  most  de- 
licious fruits  are  produced  in  its  neighbour- 
hood, in  the  greatest  abunrUnce.  SO  miles 
S.  of  Mesdied,  and  <230  N.  £.  of  Herat. 

NiSHNABATONA,  a  rivcr  of  Louimana, 
which  falls  into  the  Missouri.  It  is  about 
50  yarda  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  runs  paraUel 
\o  the  Missouri  the  grntest  part  of  ttt 
course.  On  its  banks  are  summer  gr^c% 
plums, 'and  gooseberries. 

Nisi,  a  amall  town  in  the  south-west  of 
the  Mores,  on  the  right  bank  of  tlie  Pir- 
natta,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  supposed  to 
occupy  the  place  of  Stenidarosi,  a  pon  of  the 
Messenians. 

Nisi  BIN,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  the  p»- 
chalic  of  Bagdad,  now  only  of  petty  dimen- 
sions, .but  distinguished  as  occupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  fortress  of  Ntsibis, 
which  was  long  regarded  by  the  Romans  as 
the  firmest  bulwark  of  the  eastern  empire. 
It  was  first  put  in  their  possession  by 
Lucullus,  who  took  it  firom  Tigranes^  king 
of  Armenia.  It  stood  three  meroonfak 
sieges  by  the  Pendsn  monarch  ;  and  sAs 
haying  baffled  the  utmost  efforts  of  his 
arms,  wss  surrendered  to  him  by  the  tiesty 
of  Dura.  Nisibis  continued  aa  impTMiaUe 
in  the  handa  of  the  Persians,  ss  it  had  been 
in  those  of  the  Romans,  and  only  lost  its 
consequence  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  «f 
the  Saracens.  The  foundation  of  the  walli^ 
about  three  miles  in  circuit,  and  seversl  de- 
tached towers,  ina^  still  be  seen  overloaking 
the  small  but  rapid  river  Mygdonius,  and 
approached  by  a  small  Roman  bridge  of  19 
arches.  The  greater  part  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  city  ia  qow  covered  with  the  Uadc 
tents  oftliie  Kurds.  78  milesS.£.of  Disr- 
bckir,  snd  70  N.  W.  of  Mosul. 

NistUA,  a  small  island  of  the  Mediterrs* 
nean,  on  the  west  coast  of  luly,  a  few  miks 
fVom  Naples.  Its  lower  part  is  covered  with 
gardens  and  other  cultivated  ground,  while 
the  upper  is  crowned,  as  anciently,  with 
wood.  This  island  was  the  rural  retreat  of 
Brutus.  It  is  described  by  Lucan  as  emit- 
ting pestilential  steams;  but  at  present  it  is 
perfectly  salubrioua.  It  has  a  small  seaport 
called  Porto  Psvone,  where  ships  going  to 
Naples  perform  quarantine. 

NisKAvUNA,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Schenectady  countv.  New  York, 
on  cht  sooth  side  of  the  Mohawk.  Popo* 
hition  42t**-'I^  is  also  the  nftmecf  a  «tt)ei 
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itfiHerSlMken,  8  nklks  N.  W.  of  AlbAny, 
CDDsistiiig  oi'  160  hoQses. 

NisM Bs.    See  Nirne*, 

NiHA>  or  N18CH,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey>  in  Serm^  on  tbe  riyer  Niaaawa. 
It  is  lam,  and  atronfflv  fbrtilied  with  two 
castles,  but  is  not  well  built.  It  is  the  see 
ef  a  Greek  bishop^  and  ita  warm  baths  are 
in  gKat  repute.  It  standa  on  the  great 
road  from  Constantinople  to  Hungary,  by 
vty  of  Sophia  and  Belgrade,  and  is  at  a- 
short  distance  from  the  Morawa,  a  large 
river  flowing  northwards  through  the  Ser- 
viao  territory,  into  the  Danube.  945  miles 
K.\r:of  Consuntinople,  and  160  £.N.£.  of 
Bagasa.    Long.  21.  36.  £.  Lat.  43.  SI.  N. 

Nissan,  a  village  in  the  south  of  France, 
departtDent  of  the  Herault^  with  1 100  in* 
hafaitaQU.    4  miles  S.  W.  of  Beaiers. 

NistY,  a  modem  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  the  north  of  Greece,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Salambria,  or  ancient  Peneus« 

NiSTKLaoone,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  with  1600  iulia- 
>  Utaats.    IS  miles  £.  of  Bois  le  Due 

NiTu,  a  riYer  of  Scotland^  which  has  its 
xiae  in  Ayrahiie,  and  running  south-east, 
tateis  the  county  of  Dumfries^  which  it 
traverses  in  a  direction  south  by  east,  wsf- 
teriog  the  burgh  of  Sanquhar  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Thomhill,  and  passing  by  the  coun- 
ty town  of  Dumiries,  about  3  miles  below 
vhidi  it  falls  into  die  Solway  frith,  its  es- 
tnary  forming  the  harbour  of  that  town. 
It  reoeives  Tarious  tributary  streams.  It 
aboBnds  with  salmon  near  the  sea;  and 
iMtt  its  source  it  yields  excellent  trout.  Ita 
comae  in  a  direct  lineia  60  miles  in  length ; 
Vat  iacluding  its  windings,  it  cannot  be 
less  than  loO.  Long,  of  the  mouth;  3.  SSL 
W.  LaL66.«.N. 

NiTBsnALE,  or  NiTHisnaLi,  the  western 
stswutry  or  district  of  Dumfhes-shire,  ao 
Dsincd  nom  the  above  river. 

NiTTAMv,  a  moi)ntain  of  the  United 
States^  in  Pennsylvania,  which  commences 
in  Centre  oofuntv,  and  extends  between  Ly- 
coming and  Northumberhuid  counties, 
almost  to  the  west  branoh  of  the  Susque- 
liannsh. 

NiTTBn Au,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
upper  palatinate,  with  900  inhabitanto.  It 
is  near  the  river  Rcgen,  17  miles  N.  N.  £. 
of  Ratisbon, 

NiTTaiTz,  a  village  of  Prussbn  Silesia, 
n  the  cbde  of  Grunbarg.    Popuktion  800. 

NivB,  a  small  river  in  the  south-west  of 
Flranee,  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees. 
It  falls  into  the  Adoor  at  Bayonne. 

NiVKLtBs,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
ia  South  Brabant,  on  the  small  river 
lliienne.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  an  ex- 
tensive diatciet,  baa  three  snhorbs,  and 
s  popuktion  of  6600,     it.  i^ui 


manufactures  of  cambrie'and  loos^  also  of 
oil  and  paper ;  and  the  environs  produce 
flax,  hemp,  and  hops.  15  miles  S.  of 
Brusseb,  and  75  N.  N.  W.  of  Namur. 
Long.  5.  15.  £.  Lat  50.  35.  N. 

NivsBNOis,  the  former  name  of  a  pro* 
vinoe  in  the  interior  of  France,  situated  to 
the  west  of  Burgundy.  It  is  about  60  miles 
long,  and  50  broad,  containing  a  popuhu* 
tion  of  upwards  of  220,000.  Its  climate  ia 
steady  and  pleasant.  The  greater  part  of 
it  ia  now  comprehended  in  the  deportment 
of  the  Nievre ;  which  see. 

NivBRNOis  Bay,  a  large  bay  on  the  east 
end  of  Lake  Outario. 

NiviANo,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  duchy  of  Parma,  situated  on  a  hill 
not  Hu  from  the  Trebia.  8  miles  S.  of 
Piaoensa. 

NiuauNDA,  a  large  river  of  Middle 
Sweden,  which  rises  in  the  prorince  of  • 
Heijedalen,  under  the  name  of  Liungay 
which  it  changes  at  Hofro,  in  the  province 
of  Medelpad.  It  falls  into  the  gulf  of 
Bothnia,  5  miles  S.  of  Sundswall. 

NiwKiTz,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states, 
in  Moravia.  Population  1300.  3  miles  S. 
of  Ungarisch-Brod. 

Nixnoar,  or  Gseat  Nikolsdorf,  a 
town  in  the  north  of  Bohemia,  27  miles 
£.  N.  £.  of  Dresden.  It  containa  4000  in-^ 
habitants,  and  has  very  considerable  manH-> 
factures  of  linen  and  cotton. 

NixOKTON,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pasquounk  county.  North  Caro* 
lina,  on  Little  River. 

NizA,  a  small  town  in  the  central  part.of  , 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Alent^o,  near 
the  Tagus,  16  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Portale^ 
Population  1000. 

NiBAMPATAM,  a  towu  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  the  Northern  Circars. 
It  carries  on  a  considerable  coasting  trade^ 
by  means  of  the  small  craft  of  the  natives. 
Long.  80.  35.  £.   Lat.  15.  56.  N. 

NizAKKowicB,  a  market  town  of  Austri-t 
an  Poland^  in  the  circle  of  Przeroysl. 

NxEAO,  a  river  of  St  Domingo,  which 
rises  in  the  mounuina  in  the  centre  of  tho  • 
Island,  runs  south,  and  enters  the  sea  at  the 
point  of  its  name.  •  The  mouth  of  the  river 
admita  vessels  under  SO  feet,  which  resort 
Either  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  ma** 
hogany.  The  entrance  is  rocky,  requires  a 
pilot,  and  the  river  swells  considerably  in 
Hreshes. 

Niziaas,  St,  a  towQ  in  the  east  of^ 
France,  department  of  the  Rhone.  Popun 
lation  ISOO. 

NizioN,  a  market  town  of  Austrian  Po* 
land,  in  the  circle  of  Stanislawow.  Fliati^ 
ate  found  in  the  neighbourhood  In  qoanti-* 
tiea,  and  a  magasine  of  them  ia  k^  at  thi| 
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KizsA  SELLA  Paglia,  a  town  of  the 
Strdiman  states,  in  the  duchy  of  Mont- 
faraty  province  of  Acqui,  at  the  junction 
of  the  Nizza  and  the  Belbo.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  wall,  ia  tolerably  built,  and 
bw  a  population  oi  5000,  who  carry  on 
•ome  manufactures  of  thrnid.  The  envi- 
ions  produce  large  quantities  of  olive  oil 
and  wine.  33  miles  N^  W.  of  Genoa,  and 
40  &  £.  of  Turin. 

NoACOTE,  a  fruitful  vaUey  of  Hin- 
dostan,  and  kingdom  of  Nepaul,  situated 
about  the  28th  degree  of  northern  lati- 
tode,  and  so  near  tne  mountains,  as  to  be 
perfectly  sheltered  from  the  north  winds, 
on  whidi  account  it  is  much  warmer  than 
the  other  parts  of  Nepaul,  and  produces  all 
the  fruits  of  the  more  southern  provinces, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  sugar.  This  district 
being  open  to  marauders,  all  the  villages 
•re  encompassed  with  stone  walls. 

No  A  COTE,  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
tioned district.  It  is  not  of  great  extent, 
but  contains  some  of  the  largest  and  best 
looking  houses  in  Nepaul ;  also  a  celebrated 
Hindoo  temple,  dedicated  to  Bhavany.  Its 
situation  is  of  great  importance,  as  com- 
manding the  only  entrance  in  this  quarter 
irom  Thibet,  and  standing  close  to  Mount 
Phyboon,  by  which  the  Chinese  army  was 
obl4;ed  to  descend  in  1792,  when  they 
invaded  Nepaul.  Long.  85.  30.  £.  LaL 
S7.  43.  N. 

NoADAN,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
"vinoe  of  Vera  Cruz,  which  runs  west,  and 
£dls  into  the  Pacific  .ocean. 

Noale.    See  Novate, 

No  AN  AGUE,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Gujerat,  situated  on  the  south 
aide  of  the  gulf  of  Cutch.  The  soil  is  ex-* 
ceedingly  stony,  but  it  nevertheless  pro- 
duces sugar  cane,  and  good  crops  of  grain 
and  cotton.  The  inhabitants  are  principal- 
ly Hindoos,  and  their  chief  retains  the 
ancient  title  of  jam. 

No  AN  AGUE,  a  very  large  town,  and  capital 
of  the  above  mentioned  district.  It  is  de« 
fended  by  a  stone  wall,  with  round  towers 
and  a  ditch.  Many  of  the  InhabiuntK  are 
weavers,  and  manufacture  very  beautiful 
cloths,  which  are  exported  to  Surat  and 
other  places.  The  river  Nagne  flows  past 
the  town,  and  it  is  supposed  b^  the  natives 
to  jiossess  some  qualities  peculiarly  favour- 
able for  the  dying  of  cotton  cloths,  for  the 
excellence  of  which  this  place  is  celebrated. 
The  chief  of  this  place,  called  the  jam,  is 
independent,  and  coins  money  in  ins  own 
name.  It  is  a  small  silver  coin  called  corec, 
equal  in  value  to  one*third  of  the  Surat 
rupee*  In  the  year  1808,  this  chief  enter- 
ed into  a  treaty  with  the  British,  by  whidi 
he  engaged  that  his  sul^ts  should  refrain 
from  piracy,  and  not  to  plunder  any  shipn 


which  might  be  driven  on  Uieireoaitl 

distress.    Long.  70.  15.  £.  LaL  S.  SO.  1 

NoANAMA,  San  Josefh  de,  a 
ment  of  New  Granada,  in  the  piwinee  cf 
Choeo,  situated  on  the  shore  of  Che  imr 
8t  Joan,  170  miles  N.  of  PopaysD.  Lo^g. 
76.  46.  W.   Lat.  5.  15.  N. 

NoBA,   a  small  island  in  the 
seas,  near  the  west  coaat  of  Axoo. 
135.  13.  £.   Lat.  5.  5.  S. 

NoBLEBomouoH,  a  towndnp  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  in  Lincoln  county,  Maine,  174 
miles  N.  £.  of  Boston.  Population  1906.— 
Also  a  township  of  Herkemer  ooanty,  New 
York,  situated  on  the  north-weM  side  af 
Canada  creek. 

Nobody  Knows  What,  anemegHcB 
by  captain  Cook,  to  the  northetn  ana  «f 
Dusky  bay. 

NocE,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Fkaaee, 
depsrtment  of  the  Ome,  containing  1900 
inhabitants.    30  miles  £.  of  Alenoon. 

NocEEA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  theSl 
of  the  Church,  duchy  of  Spoleto,  S  \ 
S.  W.  of  Ancona.  It  suffered  severely  by 
an  earthquake  in  1751,  and  does  not  now 
contain  above  1000  inhabitants.  It  ia  stiB, 
however,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  i»- 
markable  also  for  its  warm  baths. 

NocEEA  DELLA  Pagani,  a  towii  of  Italy, 
in  the  west  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Neplo, 
in  the  Principato  Citra,  on  the  river  Sttna. 
It  is  a  place  of  some  antiquity.  Alter  its 
destruction  by  Roger  of  Normandy,  in  the 
11th  century,  the  inhabitants,  imrtttsl  cf 
rebuilding  tne  town  on  its  former  site, 
continued  to  occupy  the  snirounding  vil- 
lages, which  thev  gradually  extended, 
embdlished  with  a  number  of  * 
edifices  ;  hence  the  present  town,  instead  of 
being  surrounded  withramparto,  presenti 
to  the  eye  scattered  grounea  of  hooses, 
pleasantly  intermingled  witn  rural  aeenerr. 
Its  population  amounts  to  about  6800.  It 
is  the  see  of  a  bishop,,  and  oontaina  a  nmn- 
ber  of  churches  and  convents.  It  gave  birth 
to  Solimena,  a  celebrated  painter.  90  nulea 
£.  S.  £.u)f  Naples. 

NocETA,  a  town  in  the  south-west  psrt 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naplea,  in  Calsfana 
Citra,  with  9900  inhabitantB.  90  mika 
8.  S.  W.  of  Cosenza.. 

Nochizttan,  the  capital  of  a  district  in 
Mexico,  in  the  province  of  Oaxaca.  It  con- 
tains 164  finnilies  of  Spaniards,  mulattoes, 
and  Indians,  engaged  in  the  cultivation  and 
commerce  of  grain ;  and  in  the  mans&o- 
tnre  of  woven  stufi.  156  miks  K  by  S» 
of  Mexico.  Long.  07. 36.  W.  Lat.  17.  llw 
N.-— There  is  another  large  settlement  in 
Mexico  of  the  same  name. 

N'ocHTiE,  a  small  river  of  Soodand,  in 
Aberdeenshire,  which  fUls  into  the  Don. 

NoDoa, .  a  small    river    of 
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^vliidi  Mia  into  the  Me£temne&n^  Lat. 
SS,  15.  N. 

NoDAWA  RivsR^  a  river  of  Looisiana^ 
which  falls  into  the  Missouri.  It  has  a 
Boathem  course^  ia  naYigable  for  boats  to 
some  distance,  and  is  about  70  yards  wide 
above  the  mouthy  though  not  so  wide  im- 
ne^tdy  there,  as  the  sand  from  the  Mia- 
flouri  contracts  the  channel. 

NooESDALS,  a  considerable  river  of  Scot- 
land^ in  Ayrshire,  which  pours  its  waters 
-into  the  Clyde  at  the  village  of  Largs. 

Noddle's  Island,  a  small,  pleasant,  and 
fertile  island  in  Boston  harbour,  Massa- 
chusetts. It  is  about  two  miles  east-north- 
east of  the  town,  on  the  Chelsea  shore.  It 
is  occupied  as  a  farm,  and  yields  large  quan- 
tities of  excellent  hay.  A  strong  fortress 
lias  been  built  on  it. 

NoDHA,  a  village  of  Mekran,  in  Persia, 
63  miles  8.  W.  ofKej. 

NoDHEA,  a  village  of  Kerman,  in  Persia, 
75  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Kerman. 

Noes  A  Baron,  an  island  in  the  Eastern 
seis,  near  the  south  coast  of  Java,  about 
65  nriles  in  circumference.  Long.  113.  20. 
£.  Lat.  6.20.  S. 

NoESA  Cambaz,  or  PuloCanntbaz,  an 
island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  south 
coast  of  Java^  about  45  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   Long.  109.  £.    Lat.  7.  42.  S. 

NoBSA  CoMBA,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas.     Long.  117.  £.  Lat.  5.  20.  S. 

Noes  A  Laoer,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  south  coast  of  Ceram. 
Long.  129.  10.  E.  Lat.  S.  34.  S. 

Noes  A  Nessino,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  north  coast  of  Timoa. 
Long.  126.  30.  £.    Lat.  8.  9.  S. 
'    NoESA  PiNNOs,  shoals  in  the  Eastern 
fleas.    Long.  128. 2.  E.  Lat.  5.  12.  S. 

NoESA  SsaAs,  four  small  islands  in  the 
Eastern  seas.  Long.  116.  58.  E.  Lat.  5. 
1S.S. 

NoGARA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  province  of  Verona,  on  the  Tartaro. 

NooARcoTE,  a  town  of  Northern  Hin- 
doBtan,  kingdom  of  Nepaul ;  but  taken  by 
tbe  Chinese  in  the  year  1792,  and  since 
that  period  tributary  to  them.  It  is  only  60 
miles  from  Catamandoo.  Long.  86.  5.  E. 
Lat  29.  2.  N. 

NoGARo,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Fnwce,  department  of  the  Gers,  on  the 
^'idon,  with  1350  inhabitants.  21  miles 
B.  of  Condom. 

Nog  AT,  a  river  of  Prussia,  which  branches 
off  from  the  Vistula,  passes  by  Marienburg, 
wd  joins  the  Frische  Haf  about  six  miles 
north  of  Elbing.  The '  island  thus  formed 
hy  the  two  branches  of  the  Vistula  and  the 
Baltic  with  its  bays,  is  also  called  Nogat. 
It  is  fertile,  and  of  considerable  extent, 

SoGENT  I'AaTAwn,   a    towH  in  the 


north  of  France,  department  of  the  Akne, 
on  the  Mame,  with  1100  inhabitants.  6 
miles  S.  of  Chateau  Thierry. 
'  NooiNT  LE  Beknabd,  a  town  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  department  of  the 
Sarthe,  with  manufactures  of  linen.  Popu- 
lation 2300.   18  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Le  Mans. 

NooENT  LS  Roi,  a  town  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  department  of  the  Mame, 
containing  2000  inhabitants.  12  miles  N. 
of  Chartres. 

Nooent  le  Roraoa,  a  town  in  the  in- 
terior of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
£ure  and  Loir.  It  has  a  population  of  6600, 
and  considerable  manufacturing  establish- 
ments. 2r  miles  S.  W.  of  Chartres,  and  26 
N.W.  ofChateaudun. 

NooBNT  RouLBBois,  a  town  in  the  north 
of  France,  department  of  the  Euro  and 
Loir,  containing  1300  inhabitants. 

NoGENT  snit  Mabne,  a  town  of  France, 
on  the  Mame,  containing  1200  inhabitants. 
6  miles  S.  of  Paris. 

NoGBNT  sua  Seine,  a  town  of  France, 
in  Champagne,  department  of  the  Aube, 
situated  on  the  Seine,  which  here  becomes 
navigable.  It  is  not  well  built,  but  has  a 
population  of  3200,  with  manufactures  of 
stockings,  and  a  considerable  trade  with 
Paris  by  the  river,  chiefly  in  wine  and  com. 
It  was  the  scene  of  actions  between  the 
French  and  allies,  on  9th  and  10th  Pebru- 
ary  1814.    29  miles  N.  W.  of  Troyes. 

NooHE,  a  village  of  Sennaar,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Nile,  50  miles  N.£.  of  Sen- 
naar. 

Nooono,  a  town  of  Bengal,  and  capital 
of  the  district  of  Barbuckpore.  Long.  88. 
53.  £.   Lat.  24.  48.  N. 

NoGUEBA  Pallaresa,  b  suudl  town  in 
the  north-east  of  Spain,  in  Catidoma,  dis- 
trict of  Puyoerda. 

NOGUEBBA  RlBAOOB^ANA,  BUd  PaL LA- 
KES A,  two  rivers  in  the  north-east  of  Spain, 
whidi  rise  among  the  Pyrenees,  and  fall 
into  the  Scgre.  The  Pallaresa  forma  the 
boundary  between  Arragon  and  Catalonia. 

Nohic,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Vieune. 
Population  2000. 

NoHUTTA,  the  name  of  several  towns  in 
Hindoetan,  but  none  of  them  of  conse- 
quence. 

NoiA,  a  small  town  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Ban,  9  miles  S.  by  £.  of  diat  town. 

NoiR,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Milo.  Long.  24.  22.  £. 
Lat.  36.  47.  N. 

NoiB,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast  of 
Terra  del  Fuego.  .It  is  a  steep  rock  of  con** 
siderable  height,  and  the  south-west  point 
of  a  large  island  that  seems  to  lie  about  a 
league  or  a  league  aud  a  half  from  tbfii 
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nudnkiia.     At  the  point  of  tbe  e^  ar^ 

two  rocks,  the  one  peaked  like  a  sugar  loaf, 
the  other  not  so  high,  and  shewing  a  round* 
er  surface.  Long.  73.  33.  W.  Lat  64. 
SO.  S. 

NoiR,  CAiE,  or  Black  Capb,  a  cape  on 
the  north  side  of  Chaleur  bay,  about  7 
leagues  W.  N.  W.  of  Bonaventure. 

l^oiRB>  a  river  of  New  Granada,  which 
enters  the  Magdalena. 

Noire  Etablb,  a  town  in  the  east  of 
France.  Population  1900.  S3  miles  W.  of 
Montbrison. 

NoiRMOUTiBRS,  1^  Small  island  of  France, 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  belonging  to  the 
department  of  La  Vendee.  Its  superficial 
extent  is  about  70  square  miles ;  its  popu- 
lation 5500.  The  isUnd  is  low,  the  north- 
"em  part  being  little  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  nigh  water,  and  the  southern 
somewhat  below  it.  The  latter  is  protected 
on  the  east  side  by  dikes,  on  the  west  by 
downs  or  natural  sand  hills.  The  soil  is 
very  productive,  and  a  quantity  of  corn  is 
exported  annually:  also  cattle,  and  some 
hay  salt  made  on  the  coast.  The  chief 
place,  called  also  Noirmoutiers,  contains 
1600  inhabitants,  and  has  a  shallow  har- 
bour, fit  for  coasters  of  50  or  60  tons. 
Iiong.  2.  14.  17.  W.   Lat.  47. 0.  5.  N. 

NoissY  LE  Sec,  a  village  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  4  milts  £.  of  Paris.  Popu- 
JatioD  1000. 

Noisy  Crebk,  a  river  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  falls  into  the  Tombigbee. 

Noix,  Isle  au,  or  Nut  Isi.e,  a  small  isle, 
ef  50  acres,  near  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Champlain,  and  within  the  province  of 
Iiower  Canada. 

NoiE,  Lake,  a  lake  of  the  United  States, 
In  Looiaiana,  about  50  miles  in  circum- 
ference. It  discharges  its  vpatera  into  the 
Bayou  Rigolade  ^ondieu,  which  joins  Red 
river,  3  miles  above  Natchitoches.  All  the 
salt  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Red 
river  settlements  is  made  near  Lake  Noia, 
and  the  water  is  so  impregnated  with  salt  aa 
to  require  very  little  boiling.  The  outlet 
of  the  lake  is  narigable  for  boats  the 
most  of  the  year.  10  miles  above  Natchi- 
tpehes. 

NoiZAY,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire, 
irith  1900  inhabitants.  6  miles  N.  W.  of 
Aiuboiae. 

No  J  A,  a  town  in  the  south  part  of  the 
Inngdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Basilicata,  with 
40oo  inhabitants.  15  miles  S.  W,  of  Tursi, 
^nd  40  £.  S.  £.  of  Policastro. 

NoLA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  north-west 
fE>f  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro.  It  contains  a  population  of  8400, 
but  is  a  gloomy  and  deserted  plaoe^  the 
Ikousfs  badl^  boil^  the  ytr^ts  Fteicbedly 


paved,  Itia  theses  of  a  UahoppttDdln 
an  episcopal  seminary.  It  is  of  considerable 
antiquity,  and  is  remarkable  aa  the  place 
where  Augustus  died.  It  is  slso  ssm  to 
have  been  the  place  of  the  inventioii  sad 
first  use  of  bells.  Under  the  Bonaans  it 
was  a  flourishing  colony,  and  numbers  of 
fine  Etruscan  vases  are  still  found  in  it 
Silk  is  raised  in  the  neighboorhood.  If 
miles  £.  by  N.  of  Naples. 

NoLACHucKY,  a  riverof  America,  which 
runs  into  the  Tennessee^  Long.  83. 4^  W. 
Lat.  35.  46.  N. 

NoLAY,  a  town  in  the  east  of  France,  de- 
partment of  the  Cote  d'Or,  With  9000  ia- 
nabitanta.  It  was  the  birthplace  of  the  fi(- 
mous  Carnot.  10  miles  9.  W.  of  Beaume, 
and  14  S.  J5.  of  Amay  le  Due 

Nofii,  a  town  of  the  Sudinian  statei, 
aituated  on  the  sea  coast,  30  milea  S.  W. 
of  Genoa.  Population  800.  It  is  tfaeaecof 
a  bishop. 

Noli,  Cafe,  s  cape  in  the  nortli*-wcst  af 
Italy,  ,on  the  Genoese  coast.  Long.  &  27. 
£.  lkt.44.13.N. 

Nolin's  Creek,  a  river  of  Kentucky, 
which  runs  into  Green  river,  Liong.  8Cb 
36.  W.  Lat.36.57.N. 

Nolle NDORF,  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Bohemia,  22  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Dresden^  and 
S  N.  £.  of  the  village  of  Culm. 

NoMAES,  or  No  MAO,  a  small  town  in  the 
central  part  of  Portugal,  in  the  prorinoe  of 
Beira,  6  mUea  S.  E.  of  St  Joao  de  Pesqaeiia. 

NoMAiN,  a  village  in  the  north-east  «f 
France,  department  of  the  North.  Popn- 
Ution  1100. 

No-Man's-Lavd,  a  small  island  near 
the  coast  of  America,  a  little  to  the  south* 
west  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  belongs  to 
Duke's  county,  Masaachuaetta.  Long.  7L 
5.  W.    Ut.  41.  15.  N. 

NoM  DE  Jesus,  a  town  of  the  laknd  of 
Zebu,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands,  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  suf^agan  of  Manilla. 

NoMiRB  DE  Dios,  a  town  of  Meadoo,  in 
the  intendaney  of  Durango,  which  is  rich 
and  populous,  from  the  abundance  of  silver 
mines  in  the  district  It  has  a  good  parish 
diurch.  Population  6800.  170  milea  N. 
of  Guadalaxaia.  Long.  103.  7.  W.  Lat 
24.  N. — There  is  another  settlement  of  the 
same  name  in  Mexico,  36  milea  W,  N.  W. 
of  Chihuahua. 

NoMBRE  BE  Di08,-a  tovTU  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  the  province  of  Darien,  at  the  bot- 
tom of  a  bay  to  which  it  givea  name.  This 
town  waa  destroyed  in  ita  infimcy  by  the 
Indians  of  Darien.  Some  yean  after,  now- 
ever,  it  was  rebuilt;  and  the  inhabitants 
maintained  their  ground  till  the  year  1584, 
when  orders  arrived  from  Philip  II.  ftr 
their  removing  to  Porto  Bello,  as  being 
Bach  beti^  sTtaated  for  the  oommeroe  i 
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thfet  tamtrj.    30  miles  E  of  Porto  Bello, 
Long.  79.  36.  W.  Lat.  9.  SB.  K. 

KoHBKB  DB  Di08»  a  rivcT  of  Pera,  in  the 
jROfiDoe  of  Arequipa/  which  mns  into  the 
Paciflc  ooeu^  Lat.  17.  10.  S. 

NoMBNOoKo,  a  small  town  of  the  Sardi- 
nian acatesy  in  the  Milaneae  prorince  of 
NoYua. 

NoMBNT,  a  town  in  the  norih-eaat  of 
France,  department  of  the  Meurthe,  sitnat- 
ed  on  a  height  near  the  fieUle.  Population 
140a  14  nkiles  N.  of  Nancy. 
.  NoMi,  a  town  of  Niphon^  in  Japan,  16 
miles  N.  E.  of  Kanaaava. 
V  NoMiSNT  Bay,  a  hay  in  the  river  Poto- 
iBic,  on  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Long.  76. 
60.  W.    Lat38. 11.  N. 

NoKA,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian 
eoipire,  in  Dalmatia,  utuated  on  an  island 
near  the  coast  It  was  formerly  a  dty  call- 
ed Ooona  or  Ononum,  bat  is  now  com* 
pietelv  decayed ;  and  the  ruins  of  the  an- 
cient buildinff  are  now  so  buried,  that  soaree 
a  Testige  of  &em  is  apparent  al^ve  ground. 
Unfortunately  the  harbour,  once  good,  ia 
DOW  filled  up,  and  has  become  a  marsh. 
7  niks  N.£.  of  Zan,  and  20  N.  W.  of 
Seanlona.  Long.  16.  35.  E.  Lat.  55.  S8.  N. 
NoNANCouRT,  a  towu  iu  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Enre.  It  stands 
on  the  snidl  river  Anre,  has  1400  inhabit- 
ants,  and  some  mannftctnres  of  cotton.  19 
miles  8.  of  Verneuil. 

NoNANTOLA,  B  Small  towu  lu  the  north 
of  It^,  dnchy  of  Modena,  on  the  Panaro. 
It  is  slightly  fortified.  8  miles  N.  W.  of 
Modena. 

NoKs,'a  town  of  the  north  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  with  SlOOinhabiUnts.  19  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Turin. 

NoNB  S.  Dalmazzo,  a  town  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  on  the  Non,  with 
»loo  inhabitanu.  15  miles  N.  £.  of  Pig- 
nerolo. 

Non  BSD  CH,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Cumberland  county,  Maine,  which  passes 
to  die  sea,  through  the  town  of  Scarborough. 
Long.  70.  90.  W.  Lat.  43.  90.  N. 

NoBisucM,  a  harbour  at  the  east  end  of 
the  ishtnd  of  Antigua.  The  road  is  foul 
«ad  full  of  tobks,  and  generally  ahallow. 
Long.  61. 93.  W.   Lat.  43.  30.  N. 

NovTHGTOK,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Kent,  4  miles  S.  from  Wingham.    Popu- 
lation 566. 
^     KoNKAT,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
F  Fnoce,  department  of  the  Charente,kwith 
1900  inhabitants. 

NoKNBifWERTH,  B  Small  island  in  the 
%ine,  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  in 
;lie  dnchy  of  Berg. 

NoNo,  Capb,  a  promontory  on  the  west 
cottt  of  the  isUnd  of  Irica,  in  the  Medi- 
tenanen.    Long.  1. 17.  S.   lAt.  31^-3.  N. 


NoNtBOK,  %  town  in  the  iouth-wflM;  of 
Fnnce,  in  the  department  of  the  Dor* 
dogne.  It  has  manufhcturea  of  leather; 
also  iron  minea  and  forges 'in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Population  9300.  91  milea  N. 
of  Perigueux. 

NoNUBA,^  small  uninhabited  island  in 
the  Padf^  ocean,  on  the  ooaat  of  the  pro- 
Tinoe  of  Pinra,  in  Peru,  to  the  north  of 
thai  of  Loboa.  Lat  5.  48.  8. 

NoooA,  a  araall  river  of  Eastern  Africa, 
which  falls  into  the  Indian  sea,  Lat  98. 
30.  S. 

NooGoo,  one  of  the  small  Friendly 
islands,  3  miles  N.  B.  of  Tongatahoo. 

NooGooN  AMo,  one  of  the  Hapaee  islanda^ 
a  little  to  the  south-east  of  Haano. 

NooHBB7A,  or  Fbdbral  Island,  one 
of  the  Ingraham  islands,  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.    Long.  140.  5.  W.    Lat  8.  5ft.  S. 

NooLDROooH,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Bdapore,  situated  between  die 
17th  and  18th  degrees  of  N.  Ut  and 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Beemah  river. 
The  principal  towns  are  Nooldroog  and 
Saclcar.    It  bdonga  to  the  Niaam. 

Nooldroog,  toe  capital  of  the  'ahov« 
mentioned  district  Long.  76.  37.  £.  Lat 
17.  49.  N. 

Noon.    See  Nun. 

NooNTAL,  a  small  and  mountainous  dis- 
trict of  Northern  Hindostan,  povince  of 
Cashmeer,  situated  about  the  35th  degree 
of  N.  kt 

NooNT,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Ra^jeshy.    Long.  87.  8.  £.  Lat  94.  98.  N. 

NoopoBB,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  ukh 
vince  of  Gujerat  Long.  73.  50.  £.  Lat 
91.  11.  N. 

NooRABAD,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro* 
vince  of  Agra.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  south  bank  of  the  river  Sank.  Ad- 
joining to  the  town  is  a  large  garden  laid 
out  by  the  emperor  AurungBebe,  within 
which  is  the  tomb  of  one  of  his  favouritea 
named  Ghoona  Begum,  celebrated  for  her 
poetical  compositions  in  the  Hindoetany 
language;  for  although  the  Mahometan 
women  in  general  are  not  allowed  to  write, 
the  interdiction  does  not  extend  to  women 
of  very  high  rank.  The  date  is  cxpreNed 
by  the  insCTiption  on  the  tomb— Alas !  alaa  I 
Ghoona  Begum.  The  country  in  the  vid* 
nity  of  this  place  is  studded  with  smidt 
forts.     Long.  78.  6.  B.   Lat  96.  95.  N. 

NooRDBROEK,  B  viUaffC  in  the  north-east 
of  the  Netherlands,  with  1300  inhabitants. 
14  miles  E.  of  Groningen. 

NooBDERTRAOTBN,  B  Village  of  the  Ne« 
therlands,  in  the  province  of  Friealand, 
with  9000  inhabitants.  The  village  of  Su- 
dertragten,  a  few  miles  distant,  containa 
1100. 

NooBDwoLDB,  B  Village  in  the  ik»rth« 
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east  of  the  Neeherlandi,  wich  1000  inha- 
bitants.   4  miles  N.  of  Groningen. 

N00RDWYX9  two  Tillages  of  the  Nether- 
landSy  in  North  Holland.  Noordwyk  op 
Zee  contains  only  660  inhabitants,  bnt 
Noordwyk  Binnen  has  1700.  The  Litter  in 
about  6  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Leyden ;  the 
former  is  farther  to  ue  north* west. 

NooBGOoL,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bejapore,  situated  between  the 
I6th  and  17th  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  inter- 
sected by  the  Gutpurba  river.  It  belongs 
to  the  Mahrattas. 

NooRKAGUR,  a  small  track  of  Bengal, 
district  of  Tipperah,  situated  considerably 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  Megna,  and 
extending  to  the  hills. 

NooRNAGUB,  the  capital  of  the  above 
mentioned  district,  situated  at  the  foot  of 
the  Tipperah  mountains.  Long.  91.  5.  E. 
Lat  23.  i5.  N. 

NooRPEELT,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pn^- 
vinoe  of  Orissa,  and  district  of  Cuttsck. 
During  the  period  of  the  Mahratta  govern- 
ment, it  was  the  residence  of  the  collector 
of  a  very  extensive  district,  who  had  thirty- 
five  forts  under  his  command.  It  is  situat- 
ed 20  miles  N.  of  Jagemaut. 

NooRPOOR,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Dacca,  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Ganges,  2(i  miles  S.  of  the  city  of  Dacca. 

NooRRi,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Sinde,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Fu- 
lalee  river,  between  which  and  the  city  of 
Hyderabad  there  is  a  free  intercourse  by 
water.  Long,  not  ascertained.  Lat.  25. 8.  N. 

NooRT,  Point,  the  north  point  of  the 
port  of  Coquirabo,  in  Chili. 

NooRTBERQuiN,  R  town  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  department  of  the  North, 
with  1700  inhabitants. 

NooTKA  Sound,  a  bay  of  the  North  Pa- 
cific ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  North 
America,  discovered  by  captain  Cook,  in 
the  year  1778.  The  entrance  is  situated 
in  the  east  comer  of  Hope  bay,  in  Lat. 
49.  33.  N.  Long.  233.  12.  £.  The 
east  coast  of  that  bay,  all  the  way  from 
Breakers  point  to  the  entrance  of  the 
sound,  is  covered  by  a  chain  of  sunken 
rocks,  that  seemed  to  extend  Eome  distance 
from  the  shore;  and  near  the  sound  are 
some  islands  and  rocks  above  water.  The 
entrance  into  this  sound  is  between  two 
rocky  points,  that  lie  east-sou th-esst  and 
west-north-west  from  each  other,  distant 
between  three  and  four  miles.  "Within 
these  points  the  sound  widens  considerably, 
and  extends  in,  to  the  northward,  four 
leagues  at  least,  exclusive  of  the  several 
branches  toward  its  bottom.  In  the  middle 
of  the  sound  are  a  number  of  islands  of 
various  sizes.  The  depth  of  water  in.  the 
middle  of  the   sounds   and    even  close 


to  some  pttns  of  its  shore,  is  from  kt  m 
90  fathoms,  and  perhaps  more.    *Sht  hmf 
boors  and  aaehonog  pJmb    widun  iti    ' 
circuit  are  namenim.    The  land  bcsderiif  ' 
upon  the  sea  coast  is  of  a  middling  hd^ 
and  level;  but  within  the  aoond  it  vm  • 
almost  everywhere  into  steep  hills,  vbkh' 
agree  in  theur  general  formation,  ending  ■ 
round  or  blunted  tops,  with  some  shaifi,  -. 
though  not  very  prominent  ridges  on  tliar 
sides.  Some  of  these  hiUs  may  be  red^ooed 
high,  while  others  of  them  «k  of  a  voy 
moderate  height ;  but  even  tbe  behest  m  ' 
entirely  covered  to  their  't<^   with  tlv  • 
thickest  woods,  as  well  as  every  flat  pot 
toward  the  sea.    There  are  sometimes  spott- 
upon  the  sides  of  some  of  the  hiUs,  wfaidi- 
are  bare ;  but  thev  are  few,  in  oompaiisai ' 
of  the  whole,   though    they    suffidest^ 
point  out  the  general  rocky  dispositicD  m 
these  hills.    The  climate,  according  to  cspi 
tain  Cook,  is  infinitely  milder  than  ihst  oi    ' 
the  east  coast  of  America,  under  the  L-ni 
parallel  of  latitude.    It  was  in  April  ttol    ' 
captain  Cook  visited  this  sound;  and  ti 
mentions  that  even  in  the  night  the  thw 
moraeter  never  fisU  lower  than  4S^,  whfli    1 
in  the  day  it  very  often  ztne  to  60°.    Ml 
such  thing  as  firost  was  ever  pctectted  ii  < 
any  part  of  the  low  ground;  on  the  exii 
trary,    vegetation  had  made  oonmdenkk 
progress.    The  trees  which  chiefly  conpon  ' 
the  woods,  are  the  Canadian  pine,  whill  ' 
cypress,  the  wild  pine,  with  two  or  tlnd 
other  sorts  of  pine  leas  common.  *  The  vn 
first  make  up  almost  two-thirds  of  tlM    i 
whole.    The  trees  in  general  grow  vid    1 
great  vigour,  and  are  all  of  a  kiTge  siff. 
About  the  rocks  and  verge  of  the  woods,  vcrtP 
found  strawberry  plants,  some  nspberrTr'f 
currant,  avid  gooseberry  buabes»  whica  voH  1 
all  in  a  most  flourishing  state,  with  a  fe«4 1 
small  black  alder  tiees.     There  are  hkc^t 
wise  a  species  of  sow  thistle,  goosegrssrJ' 
some  crowVfoot,  which  has  a  very  fiuj 
crimson  flower ;  and  two  sorts  of  tothcn^T 
cum,  one  with  a  large  orange  flower,  and  ^1 
the  other  with  a  blue  one.    There  were  al®'': 
in  these  situations  some  wild  rose-busbes  \ 
which  were  just  budding ;  a  great  quantity  ' 
of  young  leeks,  with  triangular  leaves;  ft'(i 
small  sort  of  grass ;  and  some  water-cresses,  '1 
which  grow  about  the  sides  of  the  rills;   -1 
besides  great  abundance  of  Andrnmeda.  *i 
Within  the  woods  are  mosses  and  ferns. 
The  account  of  the  animals,  given  bj  cap- 
tain Cook,  is  taken  from  the  skins  which 
were  seen  in  possession  of  the  natives,  as 
there  was  seldom  any  opportunity  of  seeiog 
the  animals  in  the  forests.    Of  there,  the 
most  common  were  bears,  dear,  &xcs,  aod 
wolves.     The  bear   skins   were  in  grot 
numbers,  a  few  of  them  very  large,  but 
in  general  q£  a  shining  black  colour.    The 
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«r  «klDa  wtxe  scarcer.    The  foxes  ace  in 
eat  ]^t^,  and  of  several  varieties ;  some 
'  thar  akina  being  quite  yellow^  with  a 
ack  tip  !•  the  taU ;  others  of  a  deep  or 
ddish  yellow^  intermixed  with  black ;  and 
third  sort  of  a  whitish  or  grey  ash  odour, 
so  intermixed  with  black.    Besides  the 
immon  sort  of  martin,  the  pine  martin  is 
so  here.     The  ermine  is  found  at  this 
lace;  but  is  rare  and  small,  nor  is  the  hair 
smarkably  fine.     The  racoons  and  squir- 
es are  of  the  common  sort ;  but  the  latter 
i  rather  smaller  than  ours,  and  has  a  deep- 
r  msty  colour  running  along  the  back. 
1*0  these  may  be  added  the  lynx  or  wild 
at,  mouse  deer,  and  the  bul&loe.    The 
ea  animals  seen  off  the  coast  were  whales, 
orpoises,  seals,  and  sea   otters.       Birds 
D  general  are  not    only  rare  as  to  the 
lifierent  species,  but  very  scarce  as  to  num-* 
lets.    Those  which  frequent  the  woods  are 
sows  and  ravens,  not  at  all  different  from 
he  English  ones  ;  a  blueish  jay  or  mag- 
net common  wrens,  which  are  the  only 
snging   birds;   the   Canadian  or  migrat- 
v^  thrash;  and   a  considerable  number 
9f  brown   eagles,  with   white   heads  and 
bdls.      Amongat    some  other  birds,   of 
which  frogmen  t3  were  seen  among  the  na- 
tives, or  £ied  skins,  there  was  distinguish- 
ed a  small  species  of  hawk,  a  herou,  and 
the  akyon,  or  large  crested  American  king- 
fisher.   There  were  seen  two  species  of 
vood-peckers,  one  less  than  a  thrush,  the 
other  larger,  ind  a  much  more  elegant  bird. 
There  is  also  a  sort  of  humming  birds. 
The  birds  which  frequent  the  waters  and 
pluses  are    the  quebrantahuessos,   gulls, 
*hags,  wild  ducks  of  two  norts,  plovers, 
>vu)8,  &c     Fish  are  more  plentiful  in 
qsantity  than  birds,  though  the  variety  is 
'wt  voy  great ;  and  yet,  from  several  cir- 
eaiastances,  it  is  probable  that  even  the 
^viety  is  considerably  increased  at  certain 
WMona,     The  principal  sorts,  which  are 
^wd  in  great  numbers,  are  the  common 
herring,  but  scarcely  exceeding  seven  inches 
IQ  length ;  a  smaller  sort,  which  is  the  same 
jnth  the  anchovy  or  sardine,  though  rather 
^^9  ^  white  or  silver  coloured  bream, 
*Qa  anoUier  of  a  gold  brown  colour,  with 
»«y  longitudinal  blue  strips.    The  other 
^)  which  are  all  scarce,  are  a  small 
BJ^wnkind  of  sculpin,  such  as  is  found  on 
«e  cosBt  of  Norway ;  another  of  a  brown- 
itt  led  cast ;  frost  fish ;  a  large  one,  some- 
^  resembhn^  the  bull-head,    with   a 
^gh  skin,  destitute  of  scales;  and  now 
^  then  a  small  brownish  cod  was  seen, 
■potted  with  white;  and  a  red  fish  of  the 
JJJJf  a«e;  besides  another  differing  little 
n*n»  the  hake.  There  are  also  considerable 
^wnbttB  of  those  fish  called  the  chimier*, 
*  httfc  sea  wdves,  by  some ;  which  is  a^ 


kin  to,  and  about  the  sise  of,  the  pe^^gaS^ 
or  elephant-fish.  Sharks,  likewise,  som^ 
times  frequent  the  sound ;  for  the  natives 
have  some  of  their  teeth  in  their  possession: 
some  pieces  of  ray,  or  scate,  were  seen 
by  captain  Cook's  men,  which  seemed 
to  have  been  pretty  large.  The  other 
marine  animals  are  a  small  crueiated  mei* 
dusa,  or  blubber;  star-fish,  which  differ 
somewhat  from  the  common  <me8;  two 
small  sorts  of  crabs ;  and  two  others,  whid& 
the  natives  brought ;  one  of  them  of  a  thiek^ 
tough,  gelatinous,  consistence,  and  theodier 
a  sort  of  membranaceous  tube  or  pipe,  both 
which  are  probably  taken  from  the  rocks. 

There  is  abundance  of  large  musdea 
about  the  rocks;  many  sea-ears;  and 
shells  of  pretty  large  plain  cham®  were 
often  seen.  The  smaller  sorts  are  aome 
trochi  of  two  species ;  a  curious  mures  ; 
rugged  wilks;  and  a  snail;  all  which 
are  probably  peculiar  to  this  place.  There 
are,  besides  these,  some  small  plain  cochlea 
and  limpets ;  and  some  strangers,  who 
came  into  the  sound,  wore  necklaces  of  • 
small  blueish  volute,  or  panamae.  Many  of 
the  muscles  arc  a  span  in  length  ;  and  some 
having  pretty  large  pearls ;  which,  however, 
are  both  badly  «haiK'd  and  coloured.  Thick 
pieces  of  red  coral  were  seen  among  the 
natives,  so  that  it  must  eitherN  be  in  the 
sound,  or  somewhere  upon  the  coast  The 
only  animals  of  the  reptile  kind  observed 
here,  and  found  in  the  woods,  were  brown 
snakes  two  feet  long,  with  whitish  strips  on 
the. back  and  sides,  which  are  harmless,  aa 
the  natives  were  often  seen  to  carry  them 
alive  in  their  hands ;  and  brownish  water* 
liaards.  Theinsect  tribe  are  butterflies,  bea, 
gooseberry  moths,  and  mosquitoes,  which 
in  summer  are  very  troublesome. 

The  persons  of  the  natives  are  in 
general  under  the  common  stature;  but 
not  slender  in  proportion,  being  common- 
ly pretty  full  or  plump,  though  not 
muscular.  The  visage  of  most  of  them  is 
round  and  fi:ll,  and  sometimes  al^o  broad, 
with  high  prominent  cheeks;  and  above 
these  the  face  is  frequently  much  depressed, 
or  seems  fallen  in  quite  across  between  the 
temples ;  the  nose  also  flattening  at  its  base 
with  prettv  wide  nostrils,  and  a  rounded 
point.  Tne  forehead  is  rather  low,  the 
eyes  small,  black,  and  rather  languishing 
than  sparkling;  the  mouth  round,  with 
large  round  thick  lips;  the  teeth  tolerably 
eoual  and  well  set,  but  not  remarkably 
white.  They  have  either  no  beards  at  all, 
which  was  naost  commonly  the  case,  or  a 
small  thin  one  upon  the  point  of  the  chin, 
which  does  not  arise  from  any  natural  de- 
fect of  hair  on  that  part,  but  from  plucking 
it  out  more  or  less  ;  for  some  of  them,  and 
particularly  the  old  men^  have  not  only  oon^ 
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jridenMe  beards  all  over  the  chin,  bat  whis- 
kers or  mustaehios,  both  on  the  upper  lip^ 
«)d  running  fron\^thence  toward  the  lower 
Jaw  obliquely  downward.  Their  colour 
it  is  difficult  to  determine^  as  their  bodies 
are  always  so  incrusted  with  paint  and  dirt; 
though,  in  particular  cases,  when  these 
were  well  rubbed  off,  the  whiteness  of  the 
aidn  appeared  almost  equal  to  that  of  Euro- 
peans ;  though  rather  6f  that  pale  e^te 
east  which  distinguishes  those  of  our  south- 
ern nations.  The  women  are  nearly  of  the 
same  size,  colour,  and  form,  with  the  men, 
from  whom  it  is  not  easy  to  difitinguish 
them,  as  they  possess  no  natural  delicacies 
sufficient  to  render  their  persons  agreeable. 
Their  common  dress  is  a  flaxen  garment  or 
mantle,  ornamented  on  the  upper  edge  by  a 
narrow  strip  of  fur,  and  at  the  lower  ^ge  by 
fringes  or  tassels.  Besides  the  above  dress, 
which  is  common  to  both  sexes,  the  men 
frequently  throw  over  their  other  garments 
the  skin  of  a  bear,  wolf,  or  sea-otter,  with 
the  hair  outward,  and  tie  it  as  a  cloak,  near 
the  upper  part,  wearing  it  sometimes  be- 
fbre  and  sometimes  behind.  I'he  ears  of 
many  of  them  are  perforated'  in  the  lobe, 
where  they  make  a  pretty  large  hole ;  and 
two  others  higher  up  on  the  outer  edge.  In 
these  holes  they  hang  bits  of  bone,  quills 
fixed  upon  a  leathern  thong,  small  shells, 
bunches  of  woollen  tassels,  or  pieces  of  thin 
copper.  The  septum  of  the  nose,  in  many> 
18  also  perforated,  through  which  they  draw 
a  piece  of  soft  cord ;  and  others  wear,  ai 
the  same  place,  small  thin  pieces  of  iron, 
brass,  or  copper,  shaped  almost  like  a  horse- 
shoe, the  narrow  opening  of  which  receives 
the  septum,  so  as  that  the  two  points  may 

geT;tly  pinch  it,  and  the  ornament  thus 
angs  over  the  upper  lip.  About  their 
wrists  they  wear  bracelets,  or  bunches 
of  white  bugle  beads,  made  of  a  conic 
shelly  substance ;  bunches  of  thongs,  with 
tassels ;  or  a  broad  black,  shining,  homy, 
substance,  of  one  piece.  And  about  their  an- 
cles they  also  frequently  wear  many  folds  of 
ieethern  thongs,  or  the  sinews  of  animals 
twisted  to  a  considerable  thickness.  In 
traffic  they  sometimes  betray  a  knavish 
disposition,  and  carry  off  goods  without 
making  any  retiun.  fiut  in  general  they 
are  honest;  and  captain  Cook  mentions, 
that  he  had  abundant  reason  to  commend 
the  fairness  of  their  conduct.  However, 
their  eagerness  to  possess  iron  and  brass, 
and  indeed  any  kind  of  metal,  was  so  great, 
that  few  of  them  could  resist  the  temptation 
to  steal  it,  whenever  an  opportunity  offer* 
ed.  Two  towns  or  villages  seem  to  be  the 
only  inhabited  parts  of  the  sound.  The 
number  of  inhabitants  in  \)pih  might  be 
SOOO  in  the  whole.  The  houses  are  dispos- 
ed in  three  ranges  or  rows,  rising  gradually 


behind  each  other;  the  kiigeBt bong  Aik 

in  front,  and  the  oUiers  lew,  bendet  %igm 
straggling  or  single  ones  at  etch  end.  Thar 
furniture  consists  chiefly  of  a  great  immkr 
of  chests  and  bdxes  of  all  sizes,  which  sk 
generally  piled  upon  each  odier,  dose  ts 
the  sides  or  ends  of  the  house,  and  eanin 
their  ipare  g^arments,   skins,  maflts,   sad 
other  things  which  they  set  a  value  iip«. 
Their  other  domestic  utensila  axe  mosdj 
square  and  oblong  pails  or  buckets  to  hoU 
water  and  other  things ;  round  wooden  cs{s 
and    bowls,    and   small    shallow    woodei 
troughs,  about  two  feet  long,  out  of  which 
they  eat  their  food ;  and  baskets  ai  twigm 
bags  of  matting,  &c.    Their  fishing  implex 
ments,  and  other  thiiM;s  also,  lie  and  hai§ 
up  in  different  parts  of  the  house,  bat  widh 
out  the  least  order,  so  that  the  whi^  is  a 
^complete  scene  of  confusion.     The  nastincB 
'and  stench  of  their  houses  are,  however,  si 
least  equal  to  the  conAision ;  for,  as  ^cv 
dry  their  fish  within  doors,  tbev  also  gttt 
them  there,  which,  with  their  booes  ami 
fragments    thrown    down   at   naeals,  sad 
the   addition   of  other  sorts  of  filth,  he 
everywhere    in    heaps,    and      are     aewr 
carried  away,  till  it  become  troublesooK^ 
from  their  size,  to  walk  over  them.     In  a 
word,  their  houses  are  as  filthy  as  hoff-stks; 
every  thing  in  and  about  them  stinlcnig  if 
fish,  train  oil,  and  smoke.     The  chief  eon 
ployment  of  the  men  seems  to  be  that  «f 
fishing,  and  killing  land  or  sea  animals,  hr 
the  sustenance  of  their  fiunilies,  and  few  of 
them  were  ever  seen  doii^  any  thing  in  the 
houses ;  whereas  the  women  were  oeeopM 
in  manu&cttiring  their  flaxen  or  woouea 
garments,  and  in  preparing  the  sardines  ftr 
drying,  which  they  also  carry  up  from  the 
beach  in  twig  baskets,  after  the  men   have 
brouglit  them  in  their  cances.    The  wookb 
are  also  sent  in  the  small  canoes  to  gather 
muscles  and  other  shelUfish  ;  and  perhsps 
on  some  other  occasions.      Though  their 
food,  strictly  speaking,  may  be  said  to  con- 
sist of  every  thing,  animal  or  vegetable,  thai 
they  can  procure,  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
bears  an  exceedingly  small  proportioB    Is 
that  of  the  former.    Their  greatest  rdianes 
seems  to  be  upon  the  sea,  as  aflSnding  fiah^ 
muscles,  and  smaller  shell-fish,  and  sea  ani- 
mals.   Of  the  first,  the  principal  tare  her- 
rings and  sardines,  two  species  ofbresm,  and 
small  cod.    But  the  herrings  and  sardifisa 
are  not  only  eaten  fresh  in  their  sesson, 
but  likewise  serve  as  stores,  which,  after 
being  dried  and  smoked,  are  preserved  hy 
being  sewed  up  in  mats,  so  aa  to  form  large 
bales,  three  or  four  feet  square.    Of  the  seB 
animals,  the  most  common  that  was  seHi 
amongst  them   as  food,   is  the  porpoise; 
the  fiit  or  rind  of  which,  as  well  as  the  fied^ 
they  cut  in  large  pieces,  and  having  dried 
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ibenij  00  they  do  the  herringB,  eat  them, 
ividioat  any  fiirther  preparation.  The  oil 
which  they  procure  from  tliese  and  other 
sea  auimois,  is  also  used  by  them  in  great 
quantities;  eating  it  alone  with  a  large 
scoop  or  spoon,  made  of  horn,  or  mixing  it 
with  other  food  as  sauce.  Their  weapons 
are  bows  and  arrows,  slings,  spears,  snort 
truncheons  of  bone,  somewhat  like  the  pa- 
too-patoo  o£  New  2^1and,  and  a  small  pick* 
axe,  not  unlike  the  common  American  to- 
makawk.  Tlje  spear  has  generally  a  long 
point,  made  of  bone.  Some  of  the  arrows 
are  pointed  with  iron,  but  most  commonly 
the  points  were  of  indented  bone..  The  to- 
maliawk  is  a  stone  six  or  eight  inches  long, 
pointed  at  one  end,  and  the  other  end  fixed 
iDto  a  handle  of  wood.  Their  canoes  are 
of  a  simple  structure,  but  to  appearance 
well  calculated  for  every  useful  purpose. 
£ven  the  largest,  which  carry  SO  people  or 
more,  are  formed  of  one  tree.  Many  of 
them  are  40  feet  long,  seven  broad,  and 
about  three  deep.  Their  implements  for 
fishing  and  hunting,  which  are  botli  inge-> 
niously  contrived  and  well  made,  are  nets, 
hooks,  and  lines,  harpoons,  gigs,  and  an 
instrument  like  an  oar.  In  the  year  L786, 
a  small  association  of  British  merchants  re- 
siding in  the  East  Indies  was  entered  into,  and 
a  smsdl  settlement  was  formed  here,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  furs ;  but  the  settle- 
meirt  was  seized  by  the  Spaniards  in  the 
yesr  1789,  and  two  vessels  sent  to  Mexico, 
where  they  were  set  at  liberty  by  the  vice- 
Toy,  on  the  supposition,  as  he  declared, 
that  nothing  but  ignorance  of  the  rights  of 
Spain  could  have  induced  other  nations  to 
attempt  an  establishment  on  that  coast.  A 
war  between  Great  Britain  and  Spain  was 
like  to  have  been  the  consequence  of 
this  intelligence ;  but  by  mutual  conces- 
sion and  explanation  the  dispute  was  ad- 
justed. 

NooxABBA,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  falls  into  the  Tombigbee. 

NopELN.    See  ChrialianopeU 

KopiN,  a  small  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
island  of  Arroe.  It  belongs  to  the  dachy 
ofSleswick. 

Noqoet's  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  North-west  Territory,  on  the 
iM)rth-west  coast  of  Lake  Michigan.  It  is 
north  of  Green  bay,  45  miles  long,  and  18 
^iiie.    Long.  8C.  20.  W.  Lat.  45. 25.  N. 

Nora,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  Swe- 
uen,  in  ihe  province  of  Westermanland, 
^ith  a  considerable  trade  in  iron.  S8  miles 
>.K.W.of  Upsal. 

,  NoRAGUEs,  a  river  of  Guiana;  which  runs 
wto  the  Atlantic,  Long.  53.  C.  W.  Lat.  4. 
50.  N.  ^ 

NoRAK,  or  NoRiN,  a  clear  and  rapid 
Btream  of  Scotland,  in  Forfarshire,  which 

^V-.  IV.   PART  II. 


rises  among  the  Grampians,  and  ikUfl  into 
the  South  £sk. 

NoRBuao,  or  Noroburo,  a  seaport. of 
Denmark,  in  the  island  of  Alsen,  belonging 
to  Sleswick.  It  has  a  castle,  and  900  inha-» 
bitants.  Long.  9.  45.  52.  £.  LaL  55.  3^ 
53.  N. 

Nor  BURY,  a  township  of  England,  county 
of  Chester,  4  miles  S.£«  from  Stockport. 
Population  451. 

,  NoRciA,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  delega-' 
tion  of  Spoleto,  on  the  Freddara.  In  1730 
it  suffered  severely  by  an  earthquake.  Po^* 
pulation  4000.  70  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Borneo 

NoRDEK,  a  town  of  llanover,  in  £a8e 
Frieslaud,  about  two  miles  from  the  North 
sea,  on  which  it  has  a  small  but  good  har-^ 
bpur.  It  is  the  oldest  town  of  the  province, 
is  tolerably  built,  and  has  3100  inlubitautStf 
15mile8N.  ofJSmbden. 

NoRDRNBURo,  R  town  of  £a8t  Prussia,  on 
a  small  lake,  55  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  KonigB« 
berg.    Population  1800. 

NoRUEKNEY^  an  island  of  Hanover,  on 
the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  to  which  it  be^ 
longs.  It  is  only  seven  miles  in  oircum^ 
ference,  and  the  inhabitants,  in  numbei^ 
1000,  are  employed  chiej9y  in  fishing  and 
navigation.  It  is  much  frequented  for  sea-' 
bathing.  Long.  7.  7.  41.  £.  Lat.  53.  47^ 
26.  N. 

NoRnERO£,  one  of  the  Faroe  islands,  be^ 
longing  to  Denmark,  containing  only  600 
inhabitants. 

NoRDG  Au,  a  division  of  Germany,  wliich 
in  the  middle  ages  was  extensive,  but  at 
present  is  confined  to  the  external  part  o^ 
the  priDcipalit3r  of  Neuburg,  or  the  c&striot 
between  Bavaria  proper  and  the  upper  pa^ 
latintfte.     See  Neuburg, 

NoRDHALBEN,  R  town  of  Bavarian  Fran- 
conia,  39  miles  N.N.  £.  of  Bamberg,  mseA 
17  W.  N.  W.  of  Hof.     PoDulation  100<^. 

NoRDHAUSEN,  R  Considerable  town  of 
Prussian  Saxony,  in  the  government  of  £r* 
furt,  on  the  river  2!orge,  and  the  north  sido 
of  the-  Hartz  mountains.  It  is  fortified 
with  a  wall,  fianked  witb  towers,  and  is 
built  in  the  style  of  the  middle  ages.  It 
contains  one  Catholic  anH  seven  Lutheran 
churches,  an  orphan  house,  three  hospitale^ 
and  9000  inhabitants.  The  chief  ocoupa- 
tion  of  the  latter  consists  in  the  distillation 
and  sale  of  spirits.  Two  hundred  stills  con- 
sume annually  300,000  budbels  of  com,  and 
the  value  of  the  spirits  sent  out  of  the  town 
for  sale  is  about  L.&0,000,  exclusive  of  duty ; 
while  nearly  1000  head  of  eattle,and  10,000 
swine,  are  fed  on  the  refuse  of  the  stills. 
Here  are  also  oil-mills,  which  prepare  oil  t» 
an  annual  value  of  L.30,000  or  U40,000  ; 
likewise  tanneries ;  and,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
manufactures  of  woollen,  linen,  hardware, 
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and  aoap.  The  marble  from  the  adjacent 
district  of  Hohenstein  is  made  here  into  a 
nnmber  of  different  articles.  These  branches 
<^  industry,  and  a  traffic  in  the  com  of  the 
Ticinity,  nave  long  given  Nordhaasen  a 
place  among  the  trading  and  privileged 
towns  of  Germany.  37  miles  £.  of  Got- 
tingen. 

NoRDHEiMj  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Bava- 
rian Franconia,  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain 
called  the  Rhoen,  7  miles  N.  of  Bischofis- 
heim.    Population  800. 

NoRDHEiM,  «n  old  town  of  Germany,  in 
the  south  of  Hanover,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ruhme  and  the  Leifie,  12  miles  N.  by 
E.  of  Gottingen.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
wall,  is  tolerably  built,  and  has  3100  inha« 
bitants. 

NoBDHEiM,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wirtemberg,  containing  1000  in- 
habitants. 

NoanKOPTKG,  Norkopino,  or  Nord- 
KiopiKo,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  East  Goth- 
land, on  the  river  Motala,  between  Ny- 
koping  and  Linkoping.  It  covers,  after 
Stockholm,  the  greatest  extent  of  ground  of 
any  town  In  the  Kingdom.  Its  population, 
however,  is  not  in  proportion,  being  only 
about  9000.  It  is  well  situated  for  trade, 
vessels  coming  up  to  it  by  means  of  the  ri- 
ver, where  a  commodious  quay  is  erected. 
The  town  has  broad  and  straight  streets,  and 
some  public  buildings  worth  notice.  The 
manuncturing  establishments,  though  not 
large,  are  various,  viz.  for  iron  yid  brass- 
mate,  jQre-arms,  and  leather;  also  for  wool- 
lens, tobacco,  and  paper.  In  the  river  is  a 
good  salmon  fishery.  The  town  was  great- 
ly damaged  by  a  Russian  squadron  in  1719. 
76  miles  8.  W.  of  Stockholm.  Long.  16. 
11.  E.  Lat.56.35.  N. 
NoRDLAMD.  See  Norrland, 
NoRD-LiBRB.  See  Conde, 
NoRDMNOEN^  Ru  auciest  town  in  the 
west  of  Bavaria.  It  is  surrounded  with  an 
earthen  mound,  and  has  a*  beautiftil  high 
dburch,  built  in  the  ancient  Gothic  style, 
belonging  to  the  Lutlierans.  These  form 
the  greatest  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
amount  to  5800.  Its  manufactures  of  wool- 
lens, linen,  carpets,  gloves,  and  stockings, 
were  fbrmerly  considerable ;  but  at  present 
none  are  extensive  except  leather.  The 
chief  articles  of  trade  are  supplied  by  the 
Tidnity,  and  consist  of  com  and  feathers, 
the  latter  an  oliject  of  importance,  fhmi  the 
▼ery  general  use  of  down  beds  in  Germany. 
The  vicinity  of  Nordlingen  has  been  the 
■oene  of  repeated  conflicts.  The  imperialists 
xeoeived  here  a  signal  defeat  from  the 
Swedes  in  1634;  and  not  fkr  from  this  vras 
fought  the  indecisive  battle  betw^n  the 
FrendiandAu8trians,of  11th  August  1796. 
This  town  was  annexed  to  the  Bavarian 


dominions  in  1802.  36  miles  N.  N.  W.  sf 
Augsburg,  and  36  N.  N.  £.of  Uhn.  Long. 
10.  28.  30.  £.  Lat.  48.  51.  N. 

NoRDMALiNG,  R  small  towu  and  piriA 
in  the  north  of  Sweden,  in  the  |«oviDoerf 
Angennannland,  on  the  gulf  of  Boduda. 
The  inhabitants  are  chiefly  emptoyed  is 
copper  mines.  Long.  19.  S4.  £.  Lst  eS. 
34.  N. 

NoansTRANn^  a  small  island  of  Des- 
mark,  on  the  west  side  of  the  duchy  of  Ski* 
wick.  It  was  formerly  of  considerable  mt, 
but  has  suffered  much  by  inundations,  po- 
ticularly  by  the  sudden  and  dreadfU  one  of 
1634,  when  above  1300  houses,  and  eOOO 
persons,  with  50,000  head  of  cattle,  ircR 
swent  away.  Of  22  parishes,  whidi  it  fa* 
merly  contained,  one  only  now  remmii. 
The  inhabitants,  2500  in  number,  are  pot- 
ly  Lutherans,  partly  Catholics.  They  iie 
employed  in  navigation,  fishing,  and  agncoU 
ture.    Long.  8.  48.  £.  Lat.  54.  37.  N. 

NoRE,  a  noted  part  of  the  river  ThADia» 
England,  situated  off  Sheemessj  at  die 
point  of  a  sand-bank  which  runs  eastmni 
from  the  isle  of  Grain.  On  this  bank  t 
floating  light  is  now  fixed.  Long.  0.4i 
E.  Lat.  51.  27.  N. 

NoRE,  a  river  of  Ireland,  which  puBCS 
by  Kilkenny,  and  runs  into  the  Banow,  9 
miles  N.  of  New  Ross. 

NoRE,  Black,  a  cape  of  England,  on  the 
coast  of  Somersetshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Severn.  5  miles  S.  W.  of  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon. 

No  RE  MB  ERG,  a  towu  of  Prussia,  in  Fb« 
merania,  on  the  Lake  Enzig.  PopohtioD 
900.    20  miles  N.  E.  of  Stargard. 

NoRFEO,  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  nortb-ivert 
of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Catalonia.   Long*  ! 
3.  7.  E.  Lat  42.  16.  N. 

Norfolk,  an  extensive  county  of  Ek«  j 
land,  on  the  eastern  coast,  bounded  on  t&e 
horth  and  north-east  by  the  Gennan  ooeani 
on  the  south  and  south-east  by  Sufihlk, 
and  on  the  west  by  Cambridgeshire  I7 
part  of  Lincoln,  and  by  the  Washes.  Itis 
almost  entirely  insulsted  hj  the  sea,  aad 
the  rivers  which  divide  it  mteniallyfron 
the  adjacent  counties.  Ita  figure  is  neai^ 
an  oval,  stretching  from  east  to  west,  ana 
its  boundaries  pretty  regular,  the  coait  jie- 
senting  an  almost  unbroken  oonvezi^tv 
the  ocean;  and  the  river  boundary,  ontbe 
other  hand,  swelling  out  towards  the  soudii 
in  a  line  not  very  much  indented.  It  ex- 
tends about  74  miles  firom  east  to  west,  in 
the  direction  of  its  longest  diameter,  and 
about  48  fifom  north  to  south,  being  com* 
prised  within  the  meridians  of  0.  9.  and  1. 
45.  B.  long,  and  within  the  paraMdi  cf 
52.  22.  and  52.  57.  N.  lat  It  cootMiB 
2013  square  miles,  or  1,888,000  acres,  lott 
about  150  inhabitants  to  each  mik.   »  ^ 
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liivided  into  85  hundredB,  and  756  parithei, 
a  greater  number  than  that  of  any  other 
tounty.  It  contains  one  city,  Norwich,  and 
88  market  towns,  of  which  .  Yarmonth, 
Lynn  Regis^  Thetford,  Cropier,  &c«  are 
the  chief.  It  tends  19  members  to  parlia- 
ment. The  aspect  of  Norfolk  is  not  much 
diversified,  ana  the  face  of  the  country  va- 
ries less  than  in  most  districts  of  equal 
extent  in  the  kingddm.  In  many  parts  the 
country  presents,  over  a  great  extent,  a 
perfect  flat ;  and  no  htll^  even  of  moderate 
elevation,  is  to  be  seen  in  the  whole  conn<« 
ty:  yet  in  various  places  the  surface  is 
liroken  into  gentle  swells  and  hollows ;  and 
a  ridge  of  high  ground  stretches  northwards 
from  Thetford  to  the  coast,  forming  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  great  chalk  ridge  which  in- 
doees  the  environs  of  the  metropolis.  The 
prindpal  rivers  of  Norfolk  are  the  Ouse, 
the  Nen,  the  Wavency,  the  Wenaom,  and 
the  Bnre.  The  Ouse  or  Great  Ouse  enters 
Norfolk  from  the  counties  of  Cambridge 
and  Sofiblk,  of  which  it  forms  the  bouud- 
mry,  and  descends  towards  the  north  to  the 
Wash.  It  is  here  a  considerable  navigable 
river,  runs  through  a  marshy  district,  and 
receives  a  number  of  minor  streams  from 
the  higher  ground  of  the  county  on  the 
east.  The  Nen,  irom  the  marshes  of  Cam* 
tnidgeshire  and  Huntingdon,  bounds  the 
county  at  its  western  extremity,  dividing  it 
from  Cambridge  and  Lincoln,  and  empties 
itself  also  into  the  Wash,  communicating 
bv  various  lateral  branches  with  the  Ouse. 
The  Little  Ouse  and  the  Waveney  divide  , 
the  county  from  Suffolk  on  the  south  and 
aonth-east,  rising  at  the  same  place,  where 
they  are  merely  separated  by  a  causeway, 
bat  proceeding  in  opposite  directions,  the 
former  westward  to  the  Great  Ouse,  and 
the  latter  eastward  to  the  ocean.  •  The 
Wensom  is  entirely  within  the  county ;  pris- 
ing in  the  central  parts,  it  deceifds  east- 
wards, and  fails  into  the  German  ocean  at 
Yarmouth,  receiving  a  variety  of  streams  in 
its  course,  and  forming  indeed  the  great 
draib  for  the  waters  of  the  county,  wnich 
are  not  carried  either  westwards  into  the 
Ouse,  or  northwards  by  separate  channels 
into  the  sea.  In  the  lower  part  of  its 
coarse  it  receives  the  name  of  the  Yare,  and 
at  Varroouth  it  is  joined  by  the  Bure,  a 
considerable  stream  from  the  north-west ; 
and  it  also  receives  the  Waveney  a  few 
miles  higher  up.  Flowing  through  a  flat 
country,  these  rivers  descend  very  slowly ; 
in  many  cases  the  fall  is  scarcely  suiScient 
to  carry  off  the  water,  and  a  land  flood  usu- 
ally lays  the  adjacent  country  underwater. 
Hence  are  ^prmed  numerous  small  shallow 
lakes  or  pools,  provincially  termed  broads 
and  meers,  which  are  plentifully  stocked 
irith  fish,  and  abound  with  aquatic  fowls. 


The  primmpal  are  Bredon  Broad  to  tluf 
south  of  Yarmouth,  Hickling  Brood,  and 
Rockland.  The  above  rivers  afford  an  ex« 
tensive  inland  navigation  from  Yarmouth  in 
the'  east,  without  much  interruption^  Uf 
Lynn^  the  other  great  port  of  the  county  ill 
the  west.  Their  channels  being  cleared 
out,  fhey  almost  supersede  the  use  of  arti« 
ficial  canals.  Though  half  encompassed  by 
the  ocean,  Norfolk  nas  few  seaports,  owing 
to  the  flatness  ancT  alluvial  nature  of.  the 
coast,  whieh  mostly  consists  of  a  low  sandy 
beach,  covered  with  heaps  of  gravel  and 
shingles,  or  is  formed  of  clayey  difis,  which 
the  sea  is  constantly  Washing  away*  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cromer  are  some  bold 
headlands;  but  Hunstanton  cliff*,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Wash,  is  the  only  rocky 
eminence  of  no(e  on  the  coast.  Sand-banki 
occur  all  along  the  eoast,  and  ranges  of  sand 
hills,  which  being  in  some  measure  consoU** 
dated  by  the  sea-weed  grass,  tend  id 
preserve  the  interior  from  inundation. 
Behind  them  there  are  in  various  parts  salt 
marshes  of  considerable  extent.  The  sand-* 
banks  often  extend  flir  out  to  sea,  and  are 
extremely  dang;erous  to  mariners*  The 
most  remarkable  are  those  of  Yarmouth, 
between  which  and  the  shore  arc  the  noted 
Yarmouth  roads.  The  climate  of  Norfolk 
is  on  the  whole  healthy,  especially  in  the 
drier  parts  of  the  county,  where  the  soil  it 
of  a  sandy  or  gravelly  nature.  In  the  fen* 
ny  districts  the  air  is  exceedingly  damp ;  the 
inhabitants  are  subject  to  intermittents,  and 
strangers  are  usually  attacked  with  agues. 
Over  the  whole  county  the  air  is  extremely 
cold  in  winter  and  the  early  port  of  the 
spring.  North  and  north-easterly  winds 
are  more  prevalent  than  in  any  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom.  Vegetation  is  nence  severe* 
ly  checked,  and  the  crops  thrown  considetw 
ably  behind  those  of  the  midland  and  less 
exposed  districts.  The  soil  of  Norfolk  is 
extremely  various.  It  is  perhaps,  on  the 
whole,  not  naturally  fertile,  bat  has  been 
greatly  improved  by  cultivation.  The  dis« 
trict  on  the  north  and  nortli^east  of  Noiu 
wich  consists  of  a  sandy  loam,  equal  in 
value  to  the  best  part  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  which  it  gready  resembles*  lit 
the  south  and  south<*east  of  Norwich  occurs 
stiff  wet  land,  a  mixture  of  sand  and  ekj, 
and  abounding  with  springs.  The  district 
on  the  west  and  north-west  of  Norwich^ 
comprising  the  greater  part  of  the  county^ 
consists  mostly  of  light  sandy  land,  and  is 
of  very  inferior  quality  to  the  two  preced- 
ing districts.  On  the  south<«we8t  of  Nor« 
wich  the  soil  is  of  so  light  a  sand,  that  it 
frequently  drifts  with  the  wind,  and  is  bare 
of  vegetation.  Along  the  course  of  the 
Ouse,  and  from  thence  to  the  Nen,  lies  the 
marshy  and  fenny  district  of  the  eounty* 
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Towardi  the  month  of  theriver^  near  Lynn, 
the  land  is  rapatly  a  depotit  fVom  the  sea, 
and  towards  the  south  it  forms  part  of  the 
great  fenny  district  of  Cambridge,  Bedford, 
and  Huntingdon.  Along  the  course  of  the 
Wensom  and  Waveney  also  extends  a  con- 
aiderable  track  of  marshy  land.  On  the 
whole,  Mr  Arthur  Young  estimates  the  ex- 
tent of  the  various  soils  at— 

Sijuare  Miles. 
Light  sand,        •        •         290 
Good  sand,  .        .        4520 

Marsh  land  clay,  .        60 

Various  loams,     .        .'       900 
Rich  loam,         •  .        148 

Peat>  ...  82 
There  are  no  mineral  productions  of  any 
consequence  in  the  county,  except  chalk 
and  marl,  Which  are  found  in  various  parts. 
Norfolk  has  been  long  famed  for  its  agri- 
culture, which  forms  the  chief  business  of 
the  inhabitanto.  The  improvements  in  hus- 
bandry were  early  adopted  here,  and  they 
have  continued  to  be  acted  on  with  great 
ability,  industry,  and  success.  The  greater 
part  of  the  lands,  at  least  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  county^  are  arable,  and  kept  in  a 
state  of  tillage.  The  fattening  of  cattle  is 
Carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  in 
some  of  the  marsh  and  fen  lands,  the  dairy 
18  much  attended  to,  and  large  quantities 
of  butter  are  made  and  exported  under  the 
name  of  Cambridge  butter ;  but  the  raising 
of  grain  for  exportation  forms  by  far  the 
principal  object  with  the  farmer.  Wheat, 
barley,  and  oats,  are  the  principal  white  ^ 
crops  raised,  which  are  alternated  in  a  be- 
nendal  rotation  with  turnips,  clover,  and 
grasses ;  so  that  the  practice  of  fallowing, 
which  is  always  attenaed  with  the  loss  of  a 
crop,  is  entirely  superseded.  Wheat  is  a 
f[eneral  crop  over  tne  whole  county,  but 
thrivtes  best  on  the  stiff  loamy  lands.  The 
h^ter  soils  ore  favourable  to  barley,  vast 
quantities  of  which  are  raised,  malted,  and 
exported,  and  which  indeed  may  be  reckon- 
ed the  staple  commodity  of  the  county, 
two-thiids  of  the  arable  land  being  sown 
with  it  annually.  Both  these  crops  are 
sown  in  drills.  Oats  are  only  used  as  a 
shifting 'crop.  Much  buck  wheat  is  also 
grown  in  light  soils,  and  is  used  for  feeding 
.swine  and  poultry.  Norfolk  has  been  long 
famous  for  the  munagement  of  its  turnip 
crops,  which  arc  more  generally  grown  here 
.  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and 
were  first,  indeed,  introduced  into  the 
kinffdom  as  a  field  crop  in  this  county,  by 
lord  viscount  Townseud,  who  in  the  reign 
of  George  1.  brought  over  seme  seed  with 
him  from  Hanover,  and  recommended  it  to 
the  use  of  his  tenants.  Potatoes,  us  a  field 
crop,  have  only  been  lately  introduced.  All 
the  other  ordinary  crops,  as  rye,  peas,  beans. 


730,000 

126,000 
80,000 
63,000 
63,000 
10,000 
22,000 


He  ai9  abo  more  or  less  cnltifatcd  lieie; 
and  to  these  may  be  added  mustard,  staff- 
ron,  flax,  and  hemp,  llie  implementa  of 
husbandry  are  here  of  an  approved  ocm- 
struction,  and  the  general  methods  of  work- 
ing the  land  are  conducted  on  proper  prin- 
ciples. The  plough  is  worked  by  two 
horses,  and  one  ploughman  or  driver. 
Threshing  machines  have  been  geoerallf 
introduced,  and  some  of  them  go  by  steam. 
Recovering  land  from  the  sea  has  in  several 
cases  been  very  successfully  practised.  The 
most  remarkable  project  of  this  kind  wai 
executed  in  marsh  land,  on  Mr  B^itinck's 
estate,  to  which  1000  acres  vrere  added  hy 
raising  an  embankment  about  four  miles  is 
length.  In  1796,  the  whole  land  of  the 
county  was  estimated  as  divided  into— 

Acm. 
Arable  land. 

Meadows,  parks,  and  upland  pas- 
tures. 
Unimproved  commons. 
Marsh  land, 

Warrens  and  sheep  walks., 
Woods  and  plantations. 
Roads,  rivers,  Sec 

But  since  that  period,  a  very  great  extent 
of  land,  formerly  waste,  has  b^  brought 
into  cultivation  by  inclosores  and  other  im- 
provements. Most  of  the  cattle  fed  in  this 
county  for  the  market  are  brought  from  Seol- 
land,  and,  from  their  meagre  appearance,  art 
termed  Scotch  runts.  Thev  thrive  surprising^ 
Iv  upon  the  rich  pastures  nere.  NHmbers  art 
stlso  brought  from  Ireland.  The  native  oow  is 
of  the  Aldemey  kind  ;  but  the  SuflTolk  poll- 
ed dun  coloured  are  now  generally  intro- 
duced. The  sheep  are  a  native,  hardy,  and 
active  breed,  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and 
system  of  husbandry.  They  are  rather  small, 
hom^,  with  a  bkck  nose  and  feet,  carryiiK 
a  flpce  of  nearly  two  pounds,  and  wnett 
valued  for  their  mutton.  Their  wool  is 
chiefly  used  in  tlie  Yorksliirc  cloths.  Gresi 
numbers  of  lambs  are  sold  out  of  the  county. 
The  horses  are  either  native,  or  a  crosi 
with  the  Sufiblk,  and  are  a  boDey,  active 
hardy  race,  admirably  adapted  fbr  the  pur- 
poses of  husbandry  and  the  road.  The  pig 
is  comparatively  a  small  thin  bristled  breed, 
very  prolific,  and  the  flesh  esteemed  savoon; 
but  their  number  has  diminished  with  tbe 
decline  of  dairy  farms  and  the  indoaure  of 
waste  lands,  roultry  of  all  kinds  are  very 
plentiful  here,  and  of  superior  quality. 
Turkies  are  verv  pumerous ;  and  being  m 
great  repute  for  the  delicacy  of  their  flavour, 
immense  quantities  are  sent  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  kingdom.  They  axf 
tommonly  driven  on  foot  aloi^  the  roads  in 
large  flocks.  1 1  is  compu  1  ed  tuat  more  have 
been  bred  in  this  and  the  adjoining  county 
of  Suffolk,  than  in  all  the  kingdom  besidei. 
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Large  supplies  of  geese  are  also  fhrniBhed 
irom  the  renuy  parts  of  this  conn ty ;  pro-* 
digious  numbers  are  annually  sent  to  Lon- 
don  fk-ora  the  neighbourhood  of  Downham, 
l^isbeck^  and  Lynn.  Rabbits  are  very 
namerous  on  the  sandy  heaths,  and  produce 
considerable  profits ;  and  of  the  game,  for 
which  this  county  is  also  celebrated,  phea- 
eants  abound  so  much  in  some  manors  where 
they  are  preserved,  as  to  become  a  nuisance 
to  the  farmer.  In  the  marshes  and  meers, 
*  woodcocks,  snipes,  widgeon,  teal,  &c  are 
Tery  abundant ;  and  here  is  also  to  be  seen 
the  great  bustard,  the  largest  of  British 
birds,  and  now  almost  a  stranger  to  the 
island.  Norfolk  is  well  supplied  with  fVesh 
and  salt  water  fish.  The  mackerel  and  her- 
ring fisheries  are  carried  on  to  a  great  extent 
along  the  coast.  About  the  year  1793,  the 
▼alue  of  all  the  different  kincis  of  rude  pro- 
duce exported  from  the  five  principal  ports 
of  the  county,  was  estimated  at— 
Wheat,  flour,  barley,  malt,  &c.  L.900,000 
Cattle,  .  .  .  1^»000 

Sheep,  lambs,  and  wood,  •  100,000 
Rabbits,  poultry,  and  game,  .  13,000 
Herrings,  .  .  .       50,000 

jmd  since  that  time  the  quantities  and  values 
have  greatly  increased. 

The  manufiictures  of  Norfolk,  which 
consist  chiefly  of  woven  goods,  are  now 
nearly  confined  to  the  dty  of  Norwich,  and 
a  few  places  in  the  vicinity.  The  goods 
made  here  at  present  are  crapes,  caroblets, 
bombasines,  poplins,  and  a  great  variety 
of  fiihcy  articles,  manufactured  from  dif- 
ferent intermixtures  of  wool,  mohair,  and 
■ilk.  They  are  sent  to  various  parts  of  the 
world,  particularly  to  the  Continent  and 
the  Mediterranean.  A  considerable  manu- 
£icture  of  stockings  is  carried  on  at  Aylsham, 
and  oi  coarse  woollens  at  Thetford.  The 
coarser  manufactures  for  domestic  use  or 
home  consumption,  are  carried  on  in  all  the 
different  towns.  The  trade  of  Norfolk, 
which  is  very  considerable,  consists  chiefiy 
in  the  exportation  of  its  own  rude  and 
manufiictured  articles,  and  the  import  of 
foreign  goods,  and  all  the  articles  of  or- 
dinary consumption,  both  for  its  own  sup- 
ply and  that  of  the  central  parts  of  the 
Jcingdom,  for  the  produce  of  which  it  serves 
also  in  some  measure  as  the  outlet.  Yar- 
mouth and  Lynn  are  the  two  principal  port^ 
of  the  county,  from  the  former  of  which 
all  the  mahufhctured  articles  are  exported, 
being  sent  down  the  river  from  Norwich. 
Weils,  Blackney,  Burnham,  and  Clay, 
though  they  share  partially  in  the  com  trade, 
may  rather  be  reckoned  fishing  towns.  The 
internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  means  of  the 
riven  and  canals,  which  afford  an  extensive 
communication  through  the  adjacent  coun- 
iie«.   fireat  quantities  of  coals,  wine,  tim- 


ber, groceries,  fto.  are  sent  up  the  Great 
Ouse;  and  of  cheese,  com,  and  malt, 
brought  down  in  retum.  The  foreign 
trade,  which  used  to  be  very  extensive,  is 
chiefly  to  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean, 
and  various  parts  of  the  Continent,  and 
consists  of  wines,  fruit,  timber,  &c.  The 
coasting  trade  is  very  considerable,  and  im« 
mense  quantities  of  coals  are  imported. 
Yarmoutn  also  sends  ships  occasionally  to 
the  Greenland  fishery.  The  history  of 
Norfolk  contains  nothing  very  remarkable. 
It  was  the  scene  of  many  military  trans- 
actions and  ravages  during  the  Danish  in- 
cursions, but  has  had  little  share  in  the 
events  of  more  modem  tiroes.  It  was 
anciently  inhabited  by  the  Iceni,  and  under 
the  Romans  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Flavia  Ceesariensis.  During  the  heptarchy, 
it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of  tne  East 
Angles.  The  Roman  way,  called  the 
Ermine-street,  crosses  the  county  from 
Suffolk  to  Yarmouth.  The  following  are 
the  population  returns  of  Norfolk  for 
1811: 
Houses  inhabited,        .  .         51,776 

uninhabited,         .         .        1,031 

Families  employed  in  agriculture,     31,454 

'  teide  and 

manufactures,  .  .  S3,084 

All  other  families,        .  .  8,979 

Total  inhabitants,     .  ,        S99,000 

Norfolk,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 

in  Massachusetts,  bounded  north-west  and 

west  by  Middlesex  county,  east  by  Boston 

Harbour,  south  by  Plymouth  and  Bristol 

counties,  and  west  by  Rhode  Island  and 

Worcester   county.      Population    31,945. 

Chief  town  Dedham. 

Norfolk,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  fiouth-east  part  of  Virginia,  bounded 
north  by  Hampton  Road  and  Chesapeak 
bay,  east  by  Princess  Anne  county,  south 
by  North  Carolina,  and  west  by  Nanse- 
mond  county.  Population  13,679.  Slaves 
5647.  Chief  towns,  Norfolk  and  Ports* 
month. 

Norfolk,  a  borough  and  port  of  entry  of 
the  United  States,  in  Norfolk  county,  Vir- 
ginia, on  the  north-east  liank  uf  Elizabeth 
river,  8  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Hamp- 
ton road,  and  32  from  the  sea.  It  contains 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  a 
theatre,  an  academy,  an  orphan  asylum,  a 
Lancasterian  school,  an  atheneum,  and  six 
churches  for  Episcopalians,  Presbyterians, 
Baptists,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Methodists. 
The  ground  on  which  the  town  is  built  is 
level,  low,  and  in  some  places  marshy.  The 
streets  are  irregular,  crooked,  and  in  some 
parts  dirty.  The  principal  oties,  however, 
are  paved,  kept  dean,  and  well  lighted  ; 
but  few  of  the  houses  are  remarkable  for 
elegance.    Two  or  three  of  the  diurd^ 
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aie  neat  buildinffs^  but  none  pf  tbem  ore 
onugmented  with  steeples.  The  Forraei^s 
Bank  is  a  large  structure,  built  ia  an  el&- 
jg^nt  style.  The  orphan  asylum  supports 
libont  80  orphan  children,  and  has  an  ele- 
gant bride  building.  The  Lancasterian 
school  has  a  opmniodious  brick  building, 
and  fW>m  800  to  300  scholars.  This  town 
^ifibrds  much  agreeable  society,  and  the  in- 
^bitants  are  distinguished  for  their  hospi- 
tality. Noifblk  has  more  foreign  commerce 
than  any  other  town  in  the  state.  The 
shipping  belonging  to  this  port  in  1816 
vnounted  to  31,688  tons.  The  harbour  is 
a  beautiful  basin,  nearly  a  mile  wide,  and  is 
nfe  and  commodious.  It  is  efibctually  de- 
ietided  by  three  forts.  On  Washington 
point,  between  the  east  and  west  branches 
pf  the  river,  about  a  mile  from  |<forfolk, 
there  is  a  marine  hospital,  which  is  a  handr 
^ome  brick  building.  Population  9193. 
llS-miles  by  water  below  City  point,  and 
118  £.  S.  K.  of  Richmonil.  Long.  70.  48. 
W.  Lat.87. 18.N. 

NoBFOLK,  a  township  of  the  United 
fStates,  in  Litchfield  county,  Connectiput. 
population  1441. 

Norfolk  Bay,  a  deep  bay,  which  runs 
|o  the  eastward  fh>m  North  bay,  on  the  east 
coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land. .  North  bay 
was  first  entered  by  the  French  nayigator 
iy£ntracasteau9:.  It  is  about  eight  miles 
Jong  north  and  south,  and  three  to  five 
miles  broad  fh>m  east  to  west  The  largest 
^t  may  anchor  here  on  a  good  bottom,  of 
item  four  to  nine  fathoms  deep. 

Norfolk  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  about  16  miles  in  circum- 
ference, discovered  by  captain  Cook  in 
J1774,  who  found  it  uninhabited,  and  who, 
miih  his  crew,  were  probably  the  first  persons 
who  ever  set  foot  on  it.  This  island  has  a 
^markably  fhiitful  soil ;  the  whole  country 
is  clojthed  with  verdure,  and  presents  a 
scene  of  the  .most  exuberant  fertility.  It 
Is  described  by  TumbuU,  who  visitea  it  in 
1801,  as  one  uninterrupted  hot-bed,  in 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  moun- 
tains whidi  overhang  the  sea,  it  would  be 
(difficult  to  find  any  one  spot  less  fertile 
than  another.  The  island  abonnds  in  trees 
^nd  plants;  but  the  pine  is  the  most 
abundant.  Some  of  this  species  are  of  an 
unusual  magnitude,  measuring  from  150 
to  180  feet  in  height,  apd  from  18  to  Sp 
feet  in  drcumference.  They  are  of  a. 
brittle  quality,  however^  and  are  therefore 
only  fit  for  house-building,  for  making 
fiousehold  furniture,  and  £pr  other  common 
purposes.  Vines,  oranges,  and  lemon  trees, 
ihriye  well ;  as  klso  the  potatoe,  and  every 
kind  of  garden  vegetable  which  the  grub 
aparcs..  It  was  at  first  supposed  that  the 
£^  pl^t  jyat  a  native  of  tJ^is  island ;  but 


little  of  this  plant  is  now,  however,  culti* 
VBted.    There  is  a  kind  of  sedge  which 
grovrs  in  some  swamps,  in  the  manufaccore 
of  which  three  or  fohr  profiigate  females 
are  employed ;  but  the  returns  are  very  in«- 
considerable.    Wheat  and  maize  are  pn><> 
duced  in  great  abundance.      The  first  is 
sown  in  April,  and  is  usually  reaped  in 
October;  the  ground  is  then  turned  op 
afresh,  and  planted  with  maiae,   which  m 
ready  fi>r  pulling  when    the  season   ap- 
proaches for  sowing  the  wheat.    This  oourss 
of  cropping  had  been  pursued  fi>r  a  long 
series  of  years  by  the  farmers,    without 
having  experienced  any  sensible  diminution 
in  the  productive  powers  of  the  soiL     Thia 
island,  when  it  was  visited  by  captain  Cook, 
was  found,  for  about  5200  yarda  from  the 
ahore,  to  be  thickly  covered  with  shrubs 
and  plants.    The  same  species  of  pigeons, 
parrots,'  and  parroquets,  were  seen,  as  in 
New  Zealand,  together  with  rails  and  some 
small  birds.    The  sea-fowl  are  white  boo* 
hies,  sails,  tern,  &c.  which  breed  undis- 
turbed on  tlie  shores  and  clefts  of  the  rocks. 
The  climate  of  this  island  is  delightful  and 
salubrious,  the  latitude  being  S9  degrees. 
The  general  state  of  the  weamer  ia  seldom 
in  extremes,  being  neither  intolerably  hot 
nor  excessively  cold.    Blighting  south-east 
winds,  however,  prevail,  which  are  injuii* 
ous  to  vegetation.    This  island  was  colonist 
ed  by  governor  Phillips,  shortly  after  that 
of  Port  Jackson.    The  number  committed 
to  his  charge  being  greater  than  he  couki 
easily  support,  he  divided  the  refractory 
body  into  two  parts,  and  sent  the  smalknr 
and  more  nronigate  diyision   to    Norfolk 
idand.    It  has  henceforth  been  adopted  as 
the   ordinary    practice,    that    the    move 
abandoned  of  the  convicta,  and  such  as 
have  fallen  under  the  sentence  of  the  law 
a  second  time,  should  be  transported  to 
this  island ;  a  punishment  which  its  narrow 
compass    renders   much    dreaded.      This, 
however,  is  the  only  circumstance  which 
could  render  it  so  ;  for,  as  r^rded  in  every 
other  point  of  view,  beauty  of  the  country, 
and  fertility  of  the  soil,  it  is  infinitdy  su- 
perior to  Port  Jackson.    The  settlers  here 
are  generally  industrious;  although  many 
are  addicted  to  drunkenness,  which  greatly 
impedes  their  progress  in  the  pultivation  « 
the  islands.    The  most  unremitting  and 
arduous  labour  is  necessary  indeed  Co  the 
successful  culture  of  the  land ;  fi>r  if  remit- 
ted but  for  a  very  short  time,  the  weedF, 
^rhich    shoot    up    with    wild  luxuriance, 
menace  the  destruction  of  the  harvest.    An 
attention  to  agriculture  is  held  out  by  the 
governor  as  the  only  road  to  public  fiivour ; 
the  rewards  of  government  are  uniformly 
distributed  among  those  whose  fiurms  ex- 
hibit proofs  of  industry  ;  and  those,  on  the 
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oter  hind,  m  di«ooaDteiianced»  whcMe 
eslatM  bear  the  marks  of  iudolenoe  and 
neglect.  The  settlers  are  composed  of 
soldiers,  to  each  of  whom  an  allotment  of 
80  acres  of  land  is  granted ;  to  a  non- 
commissioned officer  SO;  of  the  better 
bdisTed  convicts  whose  term  of  servitude 
IS  expired,  'and  who  receive  26  acres.  Part 
of  the  crew  of  the  Sirius,  also^  which  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  island,  preferred  be- 
coming settlers  on  it,  to  returning  to  their 
nstive  country,  and  received  each  an  allot- 
ment of  land.  Several  marines  who  went 
'  oat  upon  the  first  establishment,  had  the 
same  mdulgence.    The  aloe  grows  in  great 

rntities,  spontaneously,  in  many  parts  of 
island ;  and  many  of  the  smaller  phinta- 
tions  are  fenced  round  with  sugar  canes. 
It  is  indeed  the  policy  of  the  government 
to  promote  the  cultivation  o^  this  plant ; 
ana  it  is  acoordinely  encouraged  by  bounties, 
and  the  &voiir  of  the  officers.  A  cow,  equi- 
valent in  this  part  of  the  world  to  thirty 
pounds,  is  promised  to  the  firat  settler  who 
shsll  produce  five  hundred  pounds  of  sugsr 
from  the  native  cane.  This  island,  moreover, 
voduces  an  article  which  is  much  wanted  at 
Port  Jackson,  limestone  of  a  most  excellent 
quality.  The  vessels  firom  Port  Jackson  not 
unfirequently  «return  thither  with  this  as 
their  ballast.    The  sea,  here,  as  in  every 
other  island  of  these  seas,  contributes  mucn 
to  the  comfort  of  the  inhabitants ;  for  when 
the  tranquillity  of  the  weather  permits  the 
boats  to  f^nture  beyond  the  reefs,  their 
labour  seldom  fails  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
most  plentiful  draught  of  fish.    The  sol- 
diers, when  not  on  duty,  frequently  em- 
ploy themselves  in  this  way.    One  great  ob- 
jection to  the  colonization  of  this  island,  is 
the  difficulty  of  approaching  it,  owing  to  the 
heavy  mountainous  sea  which  constantly 
beats  on  its  rocky  shores.    It  has  not  un- 
freouently  happened,  that  ships  from  Port 
Jsckson  nave  been  beating  ofi^  and  on,  un- 
,  able  to  advance,  and  unwilling  to  return, 
upwards  of  a  month,  and  still  as  distant  as 
€Ter  from  all  possibility  of  oojpmunication 
with  the  shore.    The  want  of  anv  harbour 
or  roadstead  for  shipping  is  mu<ui  against 
^ ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  disadvantage, 
-fnd  the  inefficacy  of  all  attempts  to  remedy 
it,  its  inhabitants  expect  to  be  called  on 
to  abandon  the  island,  and  remove  to  New 
Holland.    This  resolution  was  in  fact  part* 
ly  carried  into  efiPect  in  1805,  the  convicts 
aod  the  greater  part  of  the  military  being 
wmoved  either  to  Port  Dalrymple  or  the 
^er  Derwent,  and  oreat  encouragements 
beiitt  offered  to  the  other  settlers  to  follow 
^the  same  destination.    The  population 
^  this  island  never  exceeded  1000.    Long. 
J«8.10.E:  Lat29.3.S. 
NoaroLt  Soumq,  a  bay  op  the  west  ooast 


of  King  George  the  Third's  archipelago, 
between  Cape  Edgecombe  on  the  north,  and 
Point  Woodhouse  on  the  south.  Long,  of 
its  south-east  point,  SS4.  50.  £.  Lat.  56. 
46.  N. 

NoBHAH,  a  township  of  England,  in 
the  district  of  Norhamshire,  county  of  Dur- 
ham. Population  981.  6  miles  N.  £.  of 
Comhill,  and  6  S.W.  of  Berwick-npon- 
Tweed. 

^  NoBHAMSHias,  a  district  of  England, 
situated  at  the  north-eastern  extremity  d 
the  kingdom,  and  forming  a  detached  part 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  and  lying  be^ 
tween  Northumberland  and  the  river 
Tweed. 

NoRiA,  a  settlement  of  the'  viceroyalty 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  in  the  province  of  Tucu- 
man. 

Norland,  a  township  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  9^  miles  S.  W.  firom 
Halifiix.    Population  1316. 

Norman,  Capi,  on  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland  island,  is  on  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  and  the  western  entrance  of  the 
narrow  bay  of  Mauco,  SO  leu^oes  from 
Cape  Ferxol.  Long.  65.  58.  W.  Lat  51. 
39.  N.  High  water  at  tall  and  change  days 
at  9  o'clock. 

Norman,  Capb,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  Long.  55.  58.  VT.  Lat. 
42.  14.  N. 

Norman's  Island,  a  small  island  of 
the  United  States,  near  the  south-west  coast 
of  Martha's  Vineyard.  Long.  70.  45.  W. 
Lat.  41.  13.  N. 

Norman's  Island,  a  small  iaiand  in  the 
West  Indiep,  18  miles  £.  of  St  John,  one 
of  the  Virgin  islands. 

Norman's  Kill,  or  Crbsk,  a  river  of 
the  United  States,  in  Albsny  county,  New 
York,  which  fidls  into  the  Hudson,  8| 
miles  S.  of  Albany. 

NoRMANCROss,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Stilton,  Huntingdonshire, 
where,  in  the  course  of  last  war,  a  ]pri* 
son  waa  erected,  capable  of  containing 
10,000;  and  near  it  barracks  £»  2000  sol- 
dim. 

Normandy,  the  name  of  a  late  province 
and  ancient  dnchv  of  France,  one  of  the 
most  extensive  ana  fertile  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  bounded  by  the  English  channd  on 
the  north  and  west,  by  Picardy  on  the  east, 
taid  on  the  south  by  the  provinces  to  the 
north  of  the  Loire.  It  contains  about 
11,000  square  miles,  being  about  150  miles 
in  length,  and  in  breadth  between  80  and 
90.  ft  has  thus  the  form  of  an  oblonfl^  ex* 
tending  from  east  to  west,  of  which,  now- 
ever,  me  northern  line  is  much  indented 
by  the  sea.  At  the  French  revolution,  it  ' 
was  divided  into  the  Qve  following  depwrtf  . 
ments:  (  i  ] 
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PopuUUitm. 
64S>000 

OuefnwnM, 
ftotten. 

423,000 

Evreux. 

436,000 

Alen90D. 

606,000 

Caen. 

582,000 

StLc 

Low«r  8eine^ 

Eure, 

Orne, 

CalvadoSy 
La  dlandie^ 


Total,  2,579,000 
.  A  French  department,  though  in  general 
twice  the  extent  of  a  middle  sized  English 
county,  has  seldom  ahove  a  third  of  addi- 
tional population ;  hut  in  this  well  culti- 
vated province,  the  proportion  is  larger. 
Rouen,  a  crowded  but  ill  built  town,  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  of  its  inhabitants 
^bove  80,000),  and  its  manufactures. 
Llaen^  a  place  of  equal  antiquity  and  bet- 
ter construction,  is  eminent  for  its  courts 
of  law  and  seminaries  of  education  ;  while 
Havre  de  Grace  takes  in  foreign  commerce 
the  lead  of  the  seaports  in  the  north  of 
France.  Next  to  these  are  Dieppe,  Cher- 
burg,  Lisieux,  Alen9on,  Bayeux,  Coutances, 
JSvreux,  Honfleur,  Vire,  Falaise.  The 
only  naval  station  is  Cherburg.  Norman- 
dy abounds  in  quarries,  and  ttie  houses  are 
more  generally  of  stone  than  of  brick  or 
wood. 

Face  of  the  Country* — The  former  divi- 
sion of  Normandy  into  Upper  and  Lower, 
was  founded  on  no  physical  distinction, 
and  would  have  been  more  intelligible  if 
changed  for  East  and  West  Normandy. 
Both  bear  in  many  respects  a  resemblance 
to  England,  in  climate,  in  the  extent  of 
undulating  plains  with  few  mountains,  in 
the  richness  of  their  pastures,  in  the  na- 
ture of  their  corn  cultuve,  in  the  species  of 
their  fruit,  chiefly  pears  and  apples,  and  fi- 
nally, in  tlie  density  of  their  population,  this 
province  having  nearly  a  fourth  of  tlie  extent, 
and  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitai^ts  of  England. 
In  regard  to  climate,  Normandy  bus  some* 
what  less  rain,  and  rather  more  warmth  and 
steadiness  of  atmosphere ;  but  the  same 
winds  (west  and  south-west^,  are  in  gene- 
ral prevalent,  and  produce  the  same  effi^cts 
by  wafling  thither  the  vapours  of  the  At- 
lantic. The  season  of  harvest  is  very  near- 
ly similar,  the  superior  oapiul  and  skill  of 
the  English  agriculturist  affording  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  physical  advantages  of  the 
Normans.  The  differences  that  exist,  arise 
less  from  natural  than  political  causes :  in 
England,  farms  are  larger,  and  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  live  in  towns: 
in  Normandy  they  ore  scattered  over 
petty  places  and  villages,  and  the  pro- 
spect is  almost  never  enlivened  by  hedges 
between  the  fields,  or  along  the  road.  The 
principal  rivers  of  Normandy  are  the  Seine, 
the  Eure,  the  Onie,  the  Iton,  the  Dive, 
ftnd  the  Rille.  The  bye  roads  in  this,  as  in 
^d^er  parts  of  France^  are  in  a  wretched 


state,  being  very  flddoni  repuisd.  Tbe 
great  roads  are  difiereot,  being  kept  in  re- 
pair at  the  expence  of  government:  tbejr 
are  paved  in  various  parts,  and  are  in  ge- 
neral unnecessarily  broad.  NormsndTbct 
no  canals,  nor  any  navigable  inlet  but  tbe 
Seine.  Its  communications  with  Ptris 
great  as  they  ore,  take  plaee  almost  eotireij 
by  land«carriage,  which,  by  the  fonuiute 
exemption  from  turnpikes,  costs  only  halt' 
the  price  of  land  carriage  in  England,  ai- 
tliough  in  the  general  rate  of  espf&ci\ 
whether  for  labour  or  provisions,  Norimn- 
dy  is  but  a  third  lower  than  the  oppodte 
shores  of  the  clianneL 

Products. — The  state  of  agricalture  io 
Normandy  is  backward,  not  frooi  want  of 
ingenuity  in  the  individuals,  but  iT«m  de- 
ficiency of  capital,  and  the  absence  q(  im- 
proving exaffnple.     The   ferms  are  sioall. 
generally  below  100  acres;  the  dwelliRe- 
houses  and  the  appended  buildings,  thoi2«k 
extensive,   as  neither  com  nor  bay  ait 
stacked  out  of  doors,  are  in  genenlbdiN 
ferent;  not  much  better  In  fact  tbu  tbe 
hovels  of  our  ancestors  a  century  tgo.  A 
similar  remark  applies  to  their  tsrmingiiB- 
plements ;  their  ploughs  are  heavy,  tbelr 
harrows  have  wocden  instead  of  iron  teeth, 
the    threshing  machine  is  unknowo,  md 
even  the  tan  for  winnowing  the  corn  is  but 
partially  introduced.      The  peasuits  lire» 
according  to  an  old  custom,  not  in  detoched 
farm-housfs  or  cottager,  but  in  vilh^i. 
Different  tracks  are  marked  by  very  diffir- 
ent  species  of  culture.    The  Cdtentin  in  ths 
north*west  extremity    of   Nonmndy,  is. 
like  Devonshire,  hilly,  and  best  fitiai  fw 
sheep  pasture ;  to  the  east  are  tracks  of  forrs: 
land  ;  and  farther  to  the  east,  on  both  skl^ 
of  the  Orne,  are  mixed  tilla^  and  pasturr, 
until,  at  the  disunce  of  15  or  SO  niks 
from  that  river,  are  the  vast  pastnr^es  (vf 
the  Pays  d'Au^e,  in  which  are  reared  the 
chief  supplies  of  cattle  for  the  Paris  rairket 
Similar  distinctions  of  occasional  pasturspt 
and  tillage  prevail  along  the  banks  of  tbe 
Seine.    Wheat  and  oats  are  both  caltiratrd 
to  a  great  extent  throughout  NonMody. 
The  former  is  generallv  sown  after  buck- 
wheat, flax,  or  hemp ;  tne  grain  is  frenenl- 
ly  lighter  than  English  wheat.   (H  vm 
there  are  here  two  kinds ;  a  larger  used  in 
particular  districts  for  the  food  of  man.  «i<i 
a  smaller  in  general  use  for  hones.   Here 
are    also    raised    rye,    barley,  aod  buck- 
wheat :    the  last,  Uiongh  sown  so  late  es 
June,  is  in  grain  by  the  middle  of  ^ 
tember,  and  is  reaped  in  October.  It  fi^nio, 
like  oatmeal  in  Scotland,  an  importaoe  ar- 
ticle in  the  diet  of  the  peasantry;  and  tbe 
coarser  quality  is  used  for  fatteniog  ^^? 
and  poultry. 

Another  iroportiDt  object  of  cttltiTaiioa 
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wMi  Ae  Normans  is  flax.    Almost  emy 
Anaaet  ntrs  more  or  less  of  it  on  his  little 
occupancy,  and  makes  his  family  put  it 
through  tiie  different  processes  of  raanu« 
&eCore.     The  linen  thus  obtained  is  the 
article  which  the  peasants  are  most  desirous 
of  accumulating,  and  forms  in  general  the 
chief  part  of  a  young  woroanV  dowry.    The 
climate  of  Normandy  has  not  enough  of 
warmth  for  the  culture  of  the  vme,  but  the 
want  of  it  is  supplied  by  abundance  of  cyder 
and  perry ;  the  former  is  to  the  Normans 
what  beer  is  to  our  countrymen.      The 
crchards  are  in  general  large  open  fields, 
which  are  ploughed  and  cropped  almost  as 
easily  as  other  grounds,    the  trees  being 
about  i5  feet  apart    The  success  of  the 
fhiit  crop  is  as  doubtful  as  in  England. 
The  cyder  of  the  first  pressing  is  strong>  but 
aseconil  pressingproduces  an  inferior  quality. 
I^and  in  Nohnandy  is  generally  bought 
at  d5  years'  purchase ;  houses  at  18  or  20 ; 
while  the  government  stock  does  not  (in 
I()90)  fetch  above  15  or  16  years  purchase. 
The  fislieries  on   the  coast  are  extensive^ 
supplying  both  the  different  towns  of  the 
province,  and  affording  a  considerable  sur- 
plus, conveyed  in  light  carU,  which  travel 
night  and  day  to  the  Paris  market. 

Animals. — In  regard  to  horses,  Normandy 
'takes  the  lead  of  the  other  provinces  of 
France,  not  from  the  care  bestowed  ort  the 
breed,  but  from  the  superiority  of  pasture 
in   a  maritime  province,  over  the  parched 
tracks  of  the  interior.    The  Norman  horses 
are  strong,    and  capable    of  considerable 
work,  but  they  are  of  small  size^  and  their 
strength  is  owing  to  a  circumstance  attended 
in  other  respects  with  great  inconvenience ; 
-^eir  not  being  gelded,  whether  employed 
in  the  plough  or  carriage.    It  is  only  in  the 
cavalry  that  such  a  precaution  is  adopted. 
The  best  breed  is  raised  in  the  district  call- 
ed the  Cotentin.    At  the  plough,  oxen  are 
generally  used.    The  cows  of  Normandy 
are  not  large,  but  give,   when  in  their 
prime,  a  considerable  quantity  of  milk. 
The  sheep  are  seldom  well  managed ;  they 
are  housoi  instesd  of  being  folded,  and  the 
heat   produced  by  confinement   has    the 
effect  of  nmking  their  wool  very  long  and 
coarse. 

Manufaetures.'-^The  manufactures  of  Nor- 
mandy are  of  considerable  amount  The 
original  and  generally  diffused  branch  is 
linen.  This  article  is  made  throughout  the 
country,  in  a  number  of  detached  houses, 
as  woollen  in  those  parts  of  Yorkshire 
where  &ctories  have  not  yet  supplanted  the 
primitive  domestic  mode.  The  quality  of 
the  Norman  linen  is  in  general  coarse  and 
strong.  After  linen  comes  lace,  which 
employs  diousands,  or  rather  tens  of 
fl)0H»iP.4>>  of  woipen  and  girls,  in  various 


ports  of  the  province.  The  nMchioery 
hitherto  used  by  them  (1890),  is  con- 
fined to  a  small  hand-fVame  worked  by 
one  person.  Cottons  are  of  late  introduo- 
tion,  and  are  made  only  in  large  factories. 
DiffWent  places  have  different  objects  of 
manufacture;  Rouen  has  cottons;  Caen, 
Bayeux,  Aleucon,  Honfleur,  have  lace; 
Louviers  and  Elba?uf^  in  the  east  of  Nor- 
mandy, fine  woollens ;  Vire,  in  the  south- 
west, also  woollens,  but  of  coarser  quality  ; 
while  Aigle  in  the  south  manufactures  pins 
an:l  needles  ii^  large  quantities,  but  of 
inferior  quality  to  the  English.  There  are 
also  in  particular  spots,  and  on  a  limited 
scale,  manufactures  of  iron,  copper,  and 
glass ;  coal  mines  are  not  wanting,  but  the 
quality  is  indifferent ;  and  here,  as  in  the 
rest  of  France,  the  common  fuel  is  wood. 
The  exports  of  Normandy  consist  chiefly 
of  cotton,  linen,  and  lace;  also  of  cattle, 
com,  butter,  and  cyder.  These  are  sent 
chiefly  to  Paris ;  and  since  the  peace  of 
1814,  large  quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  &c. 
are  sent  to  England,  our  duties,  though 
not  light,  being  such  as  still  to  afford  a 
profit  to  the  French  exporters. 

Inhaltitants, — The  Normans  are  in  general 
sober  and  fVugal.  The  passion  for  show, 
so  prevalent  in  Paris,  is  here  comparatively 
moderate,  and  is  replaced  by  pursuits  of  a 
more  solid  nature ;  the  gradual  increase  of 

{iroperty,  and  the  engagements  of  domestic 
ife.  Nothing  can  be  plainer  then  the  mode 
of  living  at  a  farm  house  in  Normandy. 
The  occupants  generally  breakfast  and  sup 
on  bread  and  cyder,  varying  their  meals  oc- 
casionally by  soup,  but  very  seldom  by 
butcher  meat.  In  their  dress  they  are  plain, 
and  even  antiquated.  The  manners  of  the 
gentry,  and  of  the  affluent  part  of  the 
citizens,  are,  however,  very  different.  These 
keep  good  tables,  and  in  their  dress  ap- 
proach nearly  to  the  English.  In  other 
parts  of  France,  the  Normans  are  accused 
of  selfishness  and  litigiousness ;  but  the 
unusual  number  of  their  law-suits  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  minute  subdivisions  of 
their  inherited  property.  Though  adjoin- 
ing to  Brittany,  and  similar  in  climate, 
Normandy  is  iar  superior  to  that  backward 

f»rovince,  and  has  no  traces  of  its  peculiar 
unguage.  The  Normans  uniformly  speak 
French,  with  a  provincial  accent  in  rural 
districts,  but  with  accuracy  and  propriety 
in  the  towns.  * 

History, — After  the  loss  of  Oaul  by  tha 
Romans,  Normandy  formed  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Neustria.  Its  present  name 
was  received  from  the  Normans,  a  race  of 
great  celebrity  in  the  middle  ages,  who^ 
issuing  from  Scandinavia  under  the  com-j 
mand  of  Rollo,  8ettle<l  here  in  the  latte? 
part  of  the  Olh  century,  ^nd  conniellcd  tha 
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iing  of  France  to  make  them  the  formal 
cession  of  the  country  as  a  fief.  They  were 
henceforth  governed  by  their  own  dukes,  the 
most  renowned  of  whom  was  William, 
who  atchieved  the  conc^uest  of  England  in 
1066.  The  two  countries  remaineii  under 
one  king  nearly  a  century  and  a  half^  until 
in  1303,  Normandy  was  wrested  from  the 
feeble  hands  of  king  John.  It  subsequent^ 
)y  became  to  England  what  the  Nether- 
lands have  more  recently  been  to  France, 
a  favourite  object  of  conquest,  the  theatre 
at  times  of  successful  invasion,  and  finelly 
of  disaster  and  expulsion.  Edward  III. 
began  the  memorable  campaign  of  1346, 
by  overrunning  Normandy  from  its  western 
limit ;  after  which  he  threatened  Paris, 
but  was  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  north- 
ward, and  closed  a  succession  of  anxieties 
&nd  perils  by  the  victory  of  Crecy.  A  less 
transient  occupancy  of  Normandy  was  ob- 
tained by  Henry  v.,  who  in  14- 18,  three 
years  after  the  battle  of  Agincourt,  con- 
quered the  whole  of  this  province,  and  ob- 
tained its  formal  ces»on  to  England,  by  the 
peace  of  1420.  It  remained  in  our  posses- 
sion during  thirty  years ;  a  period  still  cited 
by  the  Normans  as  the  era  of  the  founda- 
tion of  several  of  their  ^minaries,  and  of 
a  number  of  their  public  edifices.  It  was 
wrested  from  our  ancestors  in  1449,  the* 
time  of  the  almost  total  loss  of  their  pos- 
sessions in  France ;  a  loss  owing  equally 
to  the  difficulty  of  defending  a  long  expos- 
ed frontier,  and  to  the  spirit  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  were  as  much  French  in 
their  hearts  as  in  their  language.  From 
that  time  forward  Normandy  has  been  ex- 
|empt  firom  the  evils  of  war,  except  in  the 
religious  contests  of  the  latter  half  of  the 
16th  century.  In  the  revolution  it  fortu- 
nately escaped ;  though  in  the  summer  of 
1794,  a  Vendean  army  entered  its  western 
frontier.  In  1815  it  submitted  to  Bonaparte, 
after  the  surrender  of  Paris;  though  the 
difference  of  political  opinion  prevailing 
there,  was  as  great  as  in  any  part  of  France, 
the  middle  classes  being  in  general  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  revolution,  while 
the  noblesse  and  clergy  were  zealous  ad- 
herents to  the  Bourbons.  Normandy  had, 
imtil  the  revolution,  its  separate  parliaments, 
w)^ch  -sat  at  Rouen;  its  provincial  laws 
and  usages  were  also  preserved,  and  under 
fhe  name  of  Coutumier  de  Kortnandie,  form 
an  important  monument  of  thel^al  system 
ipf  the  middle  ages. 

NoRMANTON,  SoDTH,  s  parish  of  Eng- 
land, ip  Derbyshire,  3  miles  E.  N.  E.  from 
Alf^eton.     Population  848. 

NottNDORF,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  between 
|he  rivers  Leda  and  Schmutter,  15  miles  N. 
pf  Augsburg.     Population  QOO. 

NoRo,  a  coimtry  of  Central  Africa,  on  the 


northern  bank  of  the  Niger, 
of  that  range  of  territory  whic^  is  i 
under  the  general  name  of  Houssa.  It  btt 
Cassina  on  the  east,  and  Nyffe  on  the  we& 
Nothing  is  known  of  it  beyond  the  mmt, 
and  this  general  idea  of  ito  position. 

NoRON A,  an  island  of  the  Atlantic  ocea, 
opposite  the  coast  of  Brazil,  from  whidi  it 
is  70  leagues  distant.  It  is  two  Icigiwi 
long,  and  has  two  good  parts.  Lat  3& 
31.  S. 

NoBOSi,  a  settlement  of  New  Gruttdti, 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Martha,  ntuslei 
on  the  shore  of  Cape  La  Loba^  when  the 
river  Ma^aiena  communicates  with  the 
Colorado. 

NoROT  LE  BouRG,  a  towD  in  the  ctft  </ 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Ssohl 
Population  1100.    9  miles  £.  of  YesouL 

NonRENT,  a  town  in  the  north-eait«f 
France,  department  of  the  Pas  de  Cain. 
Population  ISOO.  12  milea  N.W.  of 
Bethune. 

NoBRinGBWOGK.  a  town  of  the  Umtei 
States,  and  capital  of  Somerset  coontf, 
Maine,  on  the  SLenuebeck.  It  is  findj  a- 
tuated  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  a  veiy 
pleasant  town,  and  contains  a  conrt^bonK^ 
a  jail,  a  meeting-house,  and  has  consideiaUe 
trade.  Here  is  an  elegant  bridge  across  the 
river.  Population  880.  205  miks  N.  N.£ 
of  Boston. 

NoRRiESTON,  a  village  of  Scotland,  ia 
Perthshire,  now  joined  to  the  village  of 
ThomhiU,  10  miles  W.  of  Stirling.  Po- 
pulation of  both  villages,  600. 

No&RiSTON,  a  town  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Montgomery  county,  Pa»- 
sylvania,  on  the  north  side  of  the  SchnvIkiO. 
It  contains  a  court-house  and  an  academy. 
Population  1336.  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Phi- 
ladelphia. Long.  76.  23.  W.  Lat  40.10.N. 

NoRRKoriMG.    See  Nordkoping* 

NoRRLAND,  or  NoRDLAND,  a  maritiiDe 
province  of  Norway,  lyin^  between  DroB- 
theim  on  the  south,  and  Fmmark,  or  Nor- 
wegian Lapland,  on  the  north.  It  extends 
from  the  66th  to  the  70th  degree  of  N.  lit. 
its  form  being  long  and  narrow,  with  the 
North  sea  on  the  west,  and  Swedish  Lsp- 
land  on  the  east.  Its  extent,  indodiDg 
the  adjacent  island,  is  computed  at  46,000 
aqnare  miles.  Com  is  cultivated  to  a  smau 
extent  in  some  favoured  districts;  the 
breed  of  cattle,  though  small,  is  good;  azid 
butter  and  cheese  are  exported;  but  the 
land  is  in  general  very  poor,  and  the  pop- 
ktion  thin.  The  mjjority  of  the  in- 
habitants are  fishermen,  and  trade  in^ 
Bergen  and  other  towns  to  the  south.    See 

NoRRLAND,    or    NoBBLAND,    the  WOW 

northern  of  the  three  great  divisions  » 
Sweden,  comprising  the  seven  provincfeaw 
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3eBtrida^  Helrangland,  Heijedalen,  }/LedcU 
[ady  JampUand^  ADgermannland^  and  West 
Bothnia.       It  extends  from  the  60th  to  the 
$5th  degree  of  N.  lat.,  and  is  bounded  by 
Middle  Sweden  on  ihe  south,  by  Korivay 
m  the  west^  and  by  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on 
the  east.     To  the  north  is  Lapland;  but 
the  most  extensive  acceptation  of  the  name 
of   N<MTland   includes   Swedish  Lapland^ 
making  the  country  comprised  in  it  extend 
to  the  68tfa  degree  of  N.  lat.^  a  length  in 
flU  of  500  miles.    By  a  late  repartition,  it  is 
dtTided    into    die    three   governments  of 
Umea,  H^mosand,   and  Gefleboi^.      The 
whde  contains  90,000  square  miles,  but 
not  more  than  170,000  inhabitants.    The 
aor&ce  is  rugged   throughout;    and    the 
mountains  form,   with  Uiose  of  Norway, 
the  most  extensivenart  of  the  grand  Scan- 
dinavian chain.    Their  height  is  between 
42000  and  3000  teet    Some  are  entirely  bare, 
while  others  are  covered  with  thick  forests 
of  fir.     The  most  considerable  rivers  are 
the  Indal,  the  Anger,  the  Luleo,  the  Piteo, 
ind  the  Calix,  which  have  courses  of  from 
SCO  to  300  miles,  but  are  not  all  navigable, 
and  often  occasion  great  damace  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  from  inundations.    The 
filtmate  of  Norrland  Is  very  severe ;  the  soil 
is  unproductive ;  and  the  quantity  of  com 
nised  is  insufficient    for   its  population, 
thin  as  it  is  ;  but  there  is  a  good  stock  of 
cattle;  and   the  butter  and  dieese,  along 
"With  the   salmon  caught  in  the  lakes  and 
rivers,  the  skins  of  the  animals  killed  in  the 
^oods,   and  the  fiax,    hemp,    and   linen 
^irnmght  by  the  inhabitants,  form  articles 
of  export.     Here  are  likewise  a  number  of 
productive  iron  mines,  though  the  difficulty 
^  transport  prevents  their  being  wrought 
to  advantage.    The  forests  aiSbrd  also  the 
loeaiis  of  employment;  and  large  quantities 
of  excellent  timber  are  annually   floated 
^wn  the  rivers.    There  is  scarcely  any 
I    town  in  the  interior  of  the  country,   but 
several  along  the  coast;  the  principal  and 
wost  thriving  is  Gefle.     For  farther  parti* 
^nilara  see  the  respective  provinces. 
NoERLANn,  West.    See  Htmosand. 
NoRUTKLOE,  a  seaport  of  Middle  Sweden, 
^  the  Baltic,  in  the  province  of  Upland, 
^ta  population,  about  1000,    is  employed 
chiefly  in  fishing  and  the  coasting  trade. 
In  the  neighbourhood  is  a  manufacture  of 
«re-am)8.    The  place  suffered  considerably 
from  a  Russian  squadron  in  1719.    30  miles 
N.  E.  of  Stockholm.      Long.  18.  S9.  0.  ^. 

NoRT,  a  town  in  the  west  of  France, 
flepartmentof  the  Loire  Inferieure,  on  the 
Wre.  Population,  including  the  parish, 
3800.  It  serves  as  an  eTitrepot  for  the  iron, 
^wd,  and  coals,  sent  from  the  interior  to 
\6  mijies  N.  of  NantjBs. 


NoETB,  Rio  Bbavo  dBl,  a  large  river 
of  Mexico,  which  takes  its  rise  in  the  Rocky 
mountains,  near  the  source  of  the  Arkan- 
saw,  in  about  Lat.  40.  N.,  and  Long.  107. 
35.  W.  It  runs  south-south-east,  and 
falls  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  in  Long.  96. 40, 
W.  Lat.  26.  N.  after  a  course  of  2000  miles. 
It  cannot  in  any  part  be  termed  a  navigable 
stream,  owing  to  the  sand  bars  in  the  Qat 
country,  and  the  mountains  in  the  upper 
part,  by  which  its  course  is  interrupted. 
It  is  navigable  for  boats,  however,  and 
canoes,  in  various  parts  of  its  course. 

Norte,  a  cape  of  South  America,  one  of 
ihosfi  which  forms  the  entrance  into  the  ri- 
ver Amazons,  and  which  looks  to  the  north, 
whence  it  is  thus  called.  Long.  49.  48.  W. 
Lat.  1.49. 30.  N. 

NoATEN,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
south  of  Hanover,  principality  of  Calenberg. 
Population  900.  , 

.  North,  a  department  in  the  north-east 
of  France,  including  the  chief  part  of  the 
ancient  divisions  of  French  Flanders,  Hai« 
nault,  and  Carobresis,  and  forming  more 
than  half  the  line  of  French  frontier  op« 
posite  to  the  Netherlands.  Its  form  is  not 
compact,  its  length  being  no  leas  than  140 
miles,  and  its  breadth  frequently  not  above 
SO.  Its  length  is  from  east  to  west,  extend- 
ing inland  from  the  sea.  Its  extent  is  about 
2320  square  miles;  but  in  population  it  takes 
the  lead  of  all  the  departments  of  France, 
except  that  which  contains  Paris.  It  holds 
the  same  rank  in  wealth  and  revenue,  con- 
taining the  large  towns  of  Lisle,  Dunkirk, 
Va]enciennes,;Cambrai,  and  Douay,  and  ex- 
hibiting, both  in  the  state  of  its  agriculture, 
and  the  comfort  of  the  lower  orders,  an  ex- 
ample of  the  superiority  so  long  ascribed  to 
the  Flemish,  above  the  French  provinces. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  level,  and  the 
soil  highly  productive  in  all  kinds  of  com^ 
as  well  as  in  flax,  tobacco,  and  hops. 
Agriculture  is  conducted  here  on  a  more 
improved  plan  than  in  other  parts  of  France. 
The  pasturages  alKO  are  rich.  Of  mineral 
products,  the  chief  are  coals.  The  manu- 
facturing establishments  are  very  extensive. 
The  chief  are  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton 
stuffs ;  of  lace,  paper,  and  leather.  Lisle 
takes  rank  in  manufactures  immediately 
after  Lyons  and  Rouen..  There  are  like- 
wise considerable  iron  and  glass-works  ii)i 
the  department.  It  is  watered  by  several 
rivers ;  but  all,  from  the  level  nature  of  the 
ground,  are  small  and  slow  flowing.  They 
are  the  Scarpe^  the  Scheldt,  the  Lys,  an4 
the  Deule.  It  derives  its  name  f;rom  being 
the  most  northern  department  of  Francel 
It  is  divided  into  the  six  arrondissements  of 
Lisle  (the  capital),  Avesoes,  Cambray| 
Douay,  Dunkirk,  and  Ilazebrouck. 

j^osTHAL^  or  North  A  w^  a  village  and 
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parbh  of  England,  m  Hertfordshire,  fbr- 
Vnerly  much  noted  for  its  medicinal  waters. 
44  miles  ^.  £.  from  Chipping  Bamet.  Po« 
pulation  M5. 

Northallerton^  a  market  and  borough 
town  of  England^  in  the  North  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  on  the  great  road  from  London 
to  Edinburgh.  It  is  situated  near  the  river 
Wiske,  on  the  side  of  a  rising  ground, 
sloping  gently  to  the  east,  and  consists 
chiefly  of  one  street,  more  than  half  a  mile 
long,  and  is  a  genteel  well  built  town. 
The  church  is  a  Gothic  building,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.  The  market  place  is  spa- 
cious, and  is  surrounded  with  very  good 
houses.  It  has  a  new  prison,  consisting  of 
about  thirty  cells,  and  a  place  of  correction 
and  labour,  on  the  plan  of  Howard.  It 
sends  two  members  to  parliament,  and  is 
governed  by  a  bailiff,  appointed  by  the  bi- 
shop of  Durham,  the  lord  of  the  manor. 
Near  this  place  was  fought,  in  the  year 
1138,  the  famous  battle  of  the  Standard,  in 
^hich  the  army  of  the  king  of  Scots  was 
totally  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  10»000 
"men.  Population  «234.  Market  on  Wed- 
nesday.  The  fairs  are  numerous.  SO 
■miles  N.  W.  of  York,  and  29i  N.  by  W, 
^f  I^ndon.  Long.  l.«7.W.  Lat.54.20.N. 

North  AM,  a  parish  of  England,  in  De- 
^nshire,  1 J  mile  N.  by  W.  from  Bideford. 
Population^!  97. 

Northam,  a  village  of  England,  within 
two  miles  of  Southampton,  situated  on  the 
river  Itching,  over  which  is  a  bridge  of  mo- 
<dern  Section. 

NoRTHAMFTOK,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  bounded  on  the  north  by  the 
counties  of  Leicester,  Rutland,  and  Lin- 
coln ;  on  the  east  and  south  by  those  of 
Cambridge,  Huntingdon,  Bedford,  Buck- 
'  ingham,  and  part  of  Oxford ;  and  on  the 
•west  by  those  of  Oxford  and  Warwick. 
Being  of  an  extremely  elongated  form,  it 
stretches  in  an  oblique  direction,  over  a 
great  extent  of  the  kingdom,  touching  no 
fewer  than  nine  other  counties  in  its  course. 
Its  extreme  length  from  Oxfordshire  on 
the  south-west,  to  Lincolnshire  on  the 
north-east,  is  about  66  miles,  the  breadth 
nowhere  exceeding  25  miles,  and  at  an 
;»verage  15.  It  is  comprised  within  the  me- 
f  idiaiw  of  0.  8.  and  1.  20.  W.  long,  and 
•within  the  parallds  of  51.  59.  and  62.  40. 
'N.  lat.  It  conuins  965  squure  miles,  or 
about  618,000  acres,  with  150  inhabitants 
Ho  each  mile.  1 1  is  divided  into  20  hundreds, 
^ikI  836  parishes;  has  one  city,  Peter- 
|)orough ;  three  boroughs,  Northampton, 
Brarkley,  and  Higham  Ferrers ;  eight  other 
market  towns,  viz.  Daventry,  Kettering, 
JLowcester,  Cundle,  Itockingham,  Roth- 
vell,  Thrapston,  and  Wellingborough; 
#^di5l  villa^.    It  sendjs  nine  mcxcbers 


to  parlfamoDt.  Northaroptonahire  is  pi» 
verbially  regarded  as  a  nne  and  pleunl 
county ;  and  it  is  accordingly  noted  fortk 
number  of  mansions  ami  country  sak 
which  i  t  con  tains.  1 1  is  distinguished  ftn 
the  neighbouring  counties  by  its  extenm 
forests  and  private  woodlands,  which  at 
scattered  over  the  fiice  of  the  country,  sad 
add  greatly  to  the  variety  and  pictoirapi 
beauty  of  the  scenery.  Its  sur&oe  isooa* 
siderably  diversified,  but  nowhere  so  in*- 
gular  as  to  prevent  the  purposes  of  huslni- 
ry  and  tillage,  every  hill  being  cultiYuri 
or  kept  in  a  state  of  profitable  pastnn^ 
The  ground,  on  the  whole,  rises  tomvk 
the  north  and  north-west,  and  preaeDtii 
sort  of  inclined  pUdn  towards  the  soadi- 
eastern  boundary  of  the  county,  where  the 
principal  river  Nen  traverses  it  neolf 
through  its  whole  length,  forminjr  « 
common  recipient  of  all  the  rivers  of  tk 
county,  which  mostly  rise  in  this  b^ 
ground,  and  descending  in  a  variety  of  pit* 
tial  streams,  diffuse  their  beneficial  io* 
fluence  with  singular  efi^ct  over  the  nh/k 
county.  This  mgh  ground  runs  along  tbe 
north-western  boundary  of  the  county,  asi 
divides  the  waters  of  the  eastern  and  weit> 
em  seas.  About  Daventry  the  hills  rise  ti 
the  greatest  height,  being  there  about  8M 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  dev*' 
tion  of  several  other  spots  has  been  eitiniU 
ted  at— Stoney  Stratford,  5200  feet;  Notli- 
ampton,  200 ;  Braunston,  375  ;  and  the 
medium  elevation  of  the  whoW  ooiuty  it 
2i00  feet  The  Nen  rises  in  the  neighbg■^ 
hood  of  Daventry,  and  descends  eastmidi 
to  the  borders  of  the  coun^,  along  wbkli 
it  then  runs  all  the  way  to  the  Linooliishire 
fens,  where  itdischarges  itself  into  the  Wuk 
Very  near  its  source  rises  also  theCbarwdl, 
which  running  southwards  to  Oxford,  M* 
into  the  Thames ;  and  the  Leam,  vbick 
ruiming  westwards  into  the  Avon,  fdk 
with  it  into  the  Severn.  A  little  farilia 
northwards  spring  the  Avon  and  the  Wd- 
land,  the  latter'  of  which  divides  Nortb- 
amptonshire  from  the  counties  of  Leicester, 
Rutland,  and  Lincoln,  and  joins  the  Nen 
at  the  south-easteni  angle  of  the  county. 
The  Ouse  also  rises  in  this  county  at  in 
south-western  extremity,  from  OuserweH 
near  Brackley ;  and  atter  bending  t^wtfds 
the  south,  into  the  county  of  Buckinghim, 
returns  to  Northamptonshire,  at  Stouey 
8tratford.  Here  it  is  joined  by  the  Tone, 
which  rises  nearly  in  the  same  place,  l>st 
bends  towards  the  north,  and  keeps  cntiit- 
ly  within  the  county  till  it  rejoins  the  Owe. 
From  its  low  and  sheltered  situstion,  tbe 
climate  of  Northamptondure  is  miki,  aaa 
the  air  is  exceedingly  pure,  healdiy,  aod 
favourable  to  vegetation.  The  soil  m^^** 
nous,  but  Dn  the  wlicle  fiartile  ind  prodaft 
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ive.     It  ponfiists  chiefly  of  gtrong  4eep 
itapled  clay,  light  thin  reddish  loum,  rich 
oam  with  a  mixture  of  gravel,  thiu  staple 
ight  day,   and  lastly,    fen  and  meadow 
land.    Except  limestone^  the  mineral  pr(H 
iuctions  are  few,  and  of  no  great  value, 
induding  neither  coal  nor  any  of  the  metals. 
Limestone  abounds  all  over  the  connty,  and 
is  raised  in  great  quantities,  for  all  its  va- 
rious uses.     The  principal  limeworks  are  at 
Doston    and    Kingsthorpe,    from     which 
30,000  quarters  are  annually  sold  for  ma« 
nore.    Excellent  marl  was  found  at  Braun- 
Bton  and  Bilsworth,  in  tunnelling  for  the 
Grand  Junction  canal;  and  freestone  for 
building  is  raised  at  Brackley,  at  Kings- 
thorpe, and  other  places;  and    there  are 
considerable  slate  quarries  at  Collyweston. 
Northamptonshire  is  chiefly  noted  as  a 
Arming  county,  and  more  especially  in  the 
department  of  grazing,  which  constitutes 
the  capital  object  of  its  husbandry,  although 
the  raising  of  grain  for  exportation  is  also 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent.    Of  the  whole 
county,  300,000  acres  are  estimated  as  ara-> 
bie  land,  250,000  in  a  state  of  pasturage, 
and  80,000  in  woodlands,  and  otherwise  un* 
cultivated.    One  remarkable  circumstance 
in  the  rural  practice  of  Northamptonshire, 
has  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  its  ag-> 
riculture;  namely,  the  extent  both  of  arable 
and  pasture  land,  which  still  lies  in  a  state 
of  open  field  or  commonty.     In  the  year 
1794,  no  fewer  than  86  parishes,  and  70  in 
the  year  1806,  were  under  this  unprofitable 
mode  of  occupancy.    The  rest  of  the  coun- 
ty is  mostlv  indosed,  and  managed  under 
A  system  of  pasturage,  or  of  alternate  pas- 
ture and  tillage,  the  pastures  being  stocked 
with  sheep,  £iiry  cows,  or  oxen.    Another 
obstacle  to    improvement  is  the  want  of 
leases,  roost  of  the  occupants  being  tenants 
at  will,  or  for  a  very  limited  period.    The 
extent  of  meadows  in  the  county  is  very 
considerable ;  not  less  than  40,000  acres,  in 
general  of  a  rich  fertile  nature.    The  most 
considerable  track  is  that  on  each  side  of 
.the  river  Nen,  from  Northampton  to  Peter- 
borough.   The  north-eastern   part  of  the 
county  is  afennv  district,   contiguous  to 
those  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridge.  Here 
is  the  great  Peterborough  fen,  a  track  of 
fine  level  land,  situated  between  Peterbo- 
fough  and  Crowland,  containing  between 
600U  and  7000  acres,  of  a  soil  equal  per- 
haps to  any  in  the  kingdom,  and  capable 
of  the  highest  cultivation.    Till  very  lately, 
it  was  pastured  in  common  by  32  parishes 
or  townships ;   but  is  now    appropriated. 
Homed  cattle  and  other  animals  are  fed  in 
great  numbers,  and  to  an  extraordinary  size, 
in  this  county.    The  cattle  are  of  no  par- 
ticular breetl,  but  are  bought  in  indiscrirai- 
ittttly  from  the  fairs  of  all  the  different 


coo&tiei.    Besides  what  are  consumed  ati 
home,  or  sold  in  the  neighbouring  counties^ 
1500  head  of  cattle  are  annually  sent  to 
London.    Calves  are  also  bred  in  consider^ 
able  quantities ;  and  being  sent  out  of  the 
county  young,  are  fattened  nearer  the  me* 
tropblis.  The  dairies  ore  numerous  and  ex-* 
tensive  ;  and  large  quantities  of  butter  are 
regularly  sent  fVom  them  to  London.    The 
milk  is  used  to  fatten  hogs  for  the  same 
market.    The  sheep  of  this  county  are  of 
three  difierent  breeds ;  the  original  breed 
of  the  county,  the  new  Leicester  er  Dish** 
ley,  and  an  intermediate  kind,  termed  the 
olcl  improved.    Great  part  of  them  are  bred 
in  the  county ;  and  about  100,000  sheep 
and  lambs  are  sent  annually  to  London. 
All  tlie  ordinary  crops  are  raised  in  this 
county ;  but  the  system  of  arable  husband- 
ry is  far  from  being  of  the  most  approved 
kind.    Wheat  and  wheat  flour  are  export^ 
ed  in  great  quantiti^;  also  oats  and  beans, 
but  to   far  less   extent,   the   former   b&« 
ing  mostly  malted,  and  used   within  the 
county.      Wosid  is  raised  in  considerable 
quantity  for  the  dyers.    The  forests  and 
woodlands   form  a  remarkable  feature  in 
Northamptonshire.    'J'hemost  considerable 
forest  is  that  of  Rockingham,  which  is  si« 
tuated  in  the  northern  parta  of  the  county^ 
b^inning  near  the  village  of  Wanaford,  on 
the  great  north  road  from  London  to  £diu* 
burgh,  extending  for  near  20  miles  towarda 
the  centre  of  the  county,  and  forming  aL* 
most  a  continued  chain  of  woodland  couu« 
try.    There  are  two  other  extensive  forests, 
Whittlebury  and  Salcey,  lying  towards  the 
south  border  of  the  county.     The  chases 
are  those  of  Geddington  and  Yardly.    The 
purlieu  woods,  or  those  not  subject  to  the 
forest  laws,   are  both   extensive  and  nu« 
merous,   particularly    towards    the   lower 
partaof  the  connty,  and  on  the  borders  of 
the  forest  of  Rockingham.     The  forests  are 
aubject  to  thedepasturage  of  the  deer,  and 
at  stated  periods,  of  the  cattle  of  the  ad- 
joining townships.    The  underwood  in  the 
forests  and  chases  consists  chiefly  of  black 
and  white  thorn,  ash,  sallow,  maple,  and 
hazle.      The  timber  ia  chiefly  oak,  aidi, 
beech,  elm,  &c.     The  underwood  ia  cut 
at  from  12  to  18  years  growth :  great  part 
of  it  is  used  as  fire  wood.    A  fall  of  oak 
timber  is  generally    made  at  the  proper 
season,  in  that  part  of  the  forest  where  the 
underwoo<l  has  been  recently  cut.     A  new 
stock  would  be  regularly  coming  forward 
to  supply  this  waste,  but  for  the  deer  and 
cattle  which  prove  so  very  destnictive  to 
the  young  plants,  and  prevent  their  coming 
to  maturity.    The  purlieu  woods  being  pri- 
vate property,  are  free  from  this  annoyance; 
they  are  n)anagetl  in  much  the  same  manf« 
ner  as  the  forests* 
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The  manufactures  of  Northamptonshire 
•re  very  inconsiderable^  consisting  chiefly 
in  the  making  of  shoes,  lace,  and  wool- 
len stufis.  In  Northampton  and  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  villages,  shoe-making 
is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  Towces- 
ter  is  the  prindpalseat  of  the  lace-ma- 
king business ;  and  the  wooUeu  numu- 
fiictures  are  chiefly  at  Kettering,  and  in  the 
northern  side  of  the  county.  At  Daventry 
a  great  number  of  whips  are  made;  and 
here  is  a  large  manufactory  of  silk  hose. 
The  trade  of  Northamptonshire  is  very  con- 
siderable. Its  exports  consist  chiefly  of 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  oats,  beans,  timber,  oak 
bark,  fat  cattle,  fat  sheep,  wool,  butter,  and 
cheese.  The  manufactured  exports  are 
shoes,  lace,  and  woollens,  sent  to  London 
and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  Ire- 
land, America,  and  the  West  Indies.  The 
imports  are  lean  cattlCj^  store  sheep,  coals, 
iron,  deals,  leather,  and  thread  tor  lace- 
making.  The  transportation  of  these  ar- 
ticles has  been  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
canals  which  have  been  lately  foimed  in 
this  district,  and  which  have  contributed 
very  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the 
county.  The  Nen  is  navigable,  though 
very  imperfectly,  to  Northampton.  A 
branch  of  the  Oxford  canal,  the  first  which 
was  made  in  this  county,  communicates 
on  the  west  with  all  the  canals  in  the  dis- 
trict round  Birmingham.  The  Grand 
Junction  canal  l)egins  in  this  county,  and 
running  southwards,  opens  an  uninterrupt- 
ed water  communication  with  the  Thames. 
The  Leicester  canal,  on  the  other  hand, 
running  northwards  from  Market  Harbo- 
rougb,  communicates  with  all  the  naviga- 
tions on  the  Trent  and  Mersey.  These 
npiposite  lines  have  been  joined  in  North- 
amptonshire by  the  Grand  Union  canal, 
from  the  Grand  Junction,  near  Daventry, 
to  the  Leicester  canal  near  Market  Har- 
borough.  The  Grand  Junction  canal  be- 
gins at  Braunston,  in  this  county,  at  the 
termination  of  the  Oxford  branch,  runs 
eastward  about  a  mile,  with  a  rise  by  lockage 
of  37  feet,  and  continues  on  that  line,  four 
mUes  and  a  half,  one  of  which  is  through 
Braunston  tunnel.  It  then  advances  in  a 
south-easterly  direction,  by  Bugbrook  and 
Crayton^  to  Blisworth,  where  another  tun- 
Belhas  been  construct^  with  great  difficulty, 
and  at  great  expence.  From  this  it  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  direction  to  the  Ouse,  at 
Stoney  Stratford,  and  thence  through  the 
intermediate  counties  to  the  Thames.  From 
Blisworth  the  communication  with  North- 
ampton is  formed  by  a  railway.  The  roads 
in  this  county  are  still  in  a  very  indifferent , 
state  ;  but  few  districts  can  boast  of  a  great- 
er number  of  handsome  and  well  built 
stone  bridges.    Northamptonshire  was  an- 


ciently inhabited  by  the  Coritun.  By  ^ 
Romans  it  Was  incmded  in  the  provineecf 
Flavia  Cesariensis :  and.  during  the  Hep- 
tarchy, it  belonged  to  Merda.  The  Bik 
man  Watling-street  road,  on  which  voe 
several  Roman  stations,  crosaet  die  coontf 
in  a  direct  line  from  SUmey  Stratford  ti 
Done  bridge. 

The  following*  is  the  population  letaD 
for  Northamptonshire,  for  1811  :— 
Houses  inhabited,  .  .  ^19 
Houses  uninhabited,  »  ,  SS0 
Families  employed  in  agricultore,  15,9SS 
in  trade  and  ma- 

nu&ctures,  .        .        •       W99 

All  other  families,  .  •  .  S,S8S 
Total  of  inhabitants,        .         .      UI|SSS 

Northampton,  a  town  of  England,  ii 
the  county  of  Northampton^  of  which  its 
the  county  town.  It  sunds  on  an  eminaoe 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Nen.  Tke 
situation  is  very  healthy;  and  the  towsii 
handsome  and  well  built  It  is  a  very  andot 
place,  and  was  formerly  defended  by  vaQi 
and  a  castle  on  the  west  side  of  the  Um, 
of  which  some  remains  are  still  to  be  M 
At  present  the  town  consists  of  fbnr  prii- 
cipal  streets  meeting  at  right  angles,  tod 
various  smaller  ones  branching  off  fton 
them.  The  principal  streets  are  wide,  oon* 
modious,  and  regular,  and  extend  tiA 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  centre.  The 
houses  are  uniform,  mostly  slated,  and  ptii* 
cipally  built  of  a  kind  of  freestone  wWcfc 
hardens  by  exposure,  and  assumes  difibeit 
shades,  of  a  yellowish  and  reddish  cdm* 
llie  street  called  the  Draperr  is  the  fioert 
for  its  breadth  and  the  handsome  appeff* 
ance  of  the  shops.  To  the  east  of  it  is  a 
open  square  of  600  feet,  surrounded  hj 
shops  and  private  houses,  which  fonnf  the 
finest  market-place  in  the  kingdom.  Tbae 
were  formerly  seven  parish  churdiei,  of 
win  eh  four  now  remain.  That  of  AH 
Saints  stands  at  the  centre  of  the  town,  tt 
the  meeting  of  the  principal  streets.  flsT- 
ing  been  consumed  by  fire  in  16?5|  ll» 
church  was  rebuilt  in  1680.  Its  arehitte- 
ture  is  unlike  that  of  most  other  cfanrcheif 
being  of  no  reculor  order  or  style.  It  cob- 
sists  of  one  large  room,  with  a  iqasiv 
chancel  at  the  east,  a  tower  at  the  vest 
end,  and  a  dome  in  the  middle,  sup- 
ported on  four  large  columns.  At  tbe 
west  end  of  the  church  is  a  portico  support- 
ed by  10  pillars  and  two  pilasters  of  ihi 
Ionic  order,  with  ballustrades  on  the  to|^ 
on  which  is  a  statue  of  Cliarles  II.  ^ 
Giles's  church  is  at  the  east  end  of  thetowBi 
immediately  within  the  ancient  town  waH 
It  is  a  large  building,  consisting  of  a  iiaw> 
aisles,  transept,  and  tower  rising  fVom  the 
centre.  St  Peter's  is  at  the  west  end  of 
the  town,  near  the  castle,  and  was  proWJy 
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erected  by  one  of  the  first  Norman  c&rls  of 
Northaiapton.  Its  architecture  is  highly 
cnrioiu  and  interesting  to  the  antiquary; 
and  its  origin  may  be  referred  to  a  period 
within  50  years  after  the  conquest,  though 
many  of  tne  ornaments  and  proportions  do 
not  Mumilate  with  the  style  of  that  era. 
St  Sepnlchre's  church,  at  tne  northern  ex- 
tremity of  the  town,  is  another  curious  spe- 
^men  of  the  ecclesiastical  architecture  of 
JSngknd.  It  consists  of  a  square  tower, 
vim  a  spire  at  the  west  end,  a  circular  part, 
tanmng  the  body  of  the  church,  and  a 
square  east  end  of  three  aisles.  Part  of  the 
circular  building  is  probably  of  an  age  be- 
Ibre  A.  D.  15200.  Besides  the  churches,  there 
are  here  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Baptists, 
Quakers,  and  Methodists.  The  Castle-hiU 
meeting  is  a  large  and  commodious  build- 
ing,  in  which  the  celebrtited  Dr  Doddridge 
preached  for  22  years.  Few  of  the  old 
monastic  establishments  and  buildings  now 
remain. 

Of  the  other  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  town,  the  general  infirmary 
was    begun    in    1793,    and  has    been   of 
sreat  utility.    It  is  a  large  building,  stand- 
ing at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  town,  a 
little  detached  from  it,  on  the  brow  of  a 
hill.  It  contains  three  stories  above  ground, 
and  one  below,  and  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the 
side  The  establishment  is  supported  chief- 
ly by  subscription,  and  a  great  number  of 
patients  are  annually  admitted  and  relieved. 
The  new  county  jul  was  finished  in  1794. 
It  cost  nearly  L.  16,000,  and  is  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  plan  of  Howard.    The  town 
jail  in  Fiih  Lane  is  a  small  modem  build- 
ing. Near  the  east  end  of  All  Saints  church 
is  the  county-hall,  a  beautiful  building  in 
the  Corinthian  style.  A  set  of  barracks  was 
erected  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the 
town,  in  1796 ;  and  a  new  theatre  has  been 
built  in  Gold-street.     Not  far  from   the 
town,  on  the  London  road,  is  a  fine  Gothic 
building  caUed  Queen's-cross,  erected  by 
JBdward  I.  to   the  memory  of  his  queen 
£leanor.    A  blue  coat  school  was  establish- 
ed here  about  the  year  1710 ;  and  there  are 
sereial  other  charity  schools  in  the  town. 
The  pdncipal  manufactures  of  Northamp- 
ton are  those  of  boots  and  shoes,  chiefly  for 
exportation ;  and  of  lace.    It  has  also  some 
trade   in    woo^  combing.    It   is   a  great 
thorongh&re,  both  on  the  north  and  west 
Toads,  coaches  apd  waggons  passing  and  re- 
passing cootinualiy-  ^^^  horse  market  here 
^TM  formerly  estet^ed  the  greatest  in  the 
Inngdom  for  horses^  >oth  for  the  saddle  and 
harness;  having   bet-'^   ^°    ^  manner  the 
centre   of    all    the  ^^ther   horse  markets 
and  fairs,  and  the  ch/ef  resort  of  jockies, 
both  from  London  and'  York.    The  town 
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is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  two  baillrii^ 
aldermen,  a  recorder,  town-clerk,  com- 
mon council,  and  inferior  officers.  Its 
charter  was  renewed  in  1796.  It  sends 
two  members  to  parliament,  and  has  done 
so  since  the  12th  of  Edward  I.  The 
number  of  voters  is  upwards  of  1300. 
Northampton  is  noted  in  history  for  the 
nmnber  of  councils  and  synods  held  her^ 
for  its  formidable  castle,  its  numerous  mo- 
nastic foundations,  and  various  remarkable 
events.  King  John,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  reign,  being  displeased  with  the  citizens 
of  London,  commanded  the  exchequer  to  be 
removed  to  Northampton ;  and  Edward  L 
frequently  resided  there  in  great  splendour. 
In  the  meadows  below  the  town  was  fought 
in  1460,  a  decisive  battle  between  the  forces 
of  Henry  VI.  and  the  Yorkists,  in  which 
the  former  were  defeated,  and  the  king  made 
prisoner.  Northampton'  was  visited  by 
(]ueen  Elizabeth  in  1563,  and  by  Charles  1. 
in  1634.  It  was  ravaged  by  the  plague  in 
1637;  and  in  1642,  was  seized  and  fortified 
by  the  parliamentary  forces.  It  has  suffer- 
ed some  severe  losses  by  fire.  Markets  on 
Wednesday,  Friday,  and  the  principal  on 
Saturday.  Population  in  the  year  1811, 
8427;  houses  1600.  66  miles  N.  W.  of 
London.  Long.  0.  44.  W.  Lat.  52.  14.  N. 
Northampton,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  east  side  of  Pennsylvania, 
bounded  north  by  Wayne  county,  east  by 
the  Delaware,  east- south-east  by  Bucks 
county,  south-west  by  Berks  county,  and 
north-west  by  Luzerne  county.  It  is  ws« 
tered  by  the  Delaware  *and  Lehigh.  Popu^* 
lation  3S,145.    Chief  town  Eaaton. 

NoBTHAMPTON,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  east  side  of  Virginia,  bonnd- 
cd  north  by  Accomack  county,  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  south  by  the  entrance  into  Chen- 
peak  bay,  and  west  by  Chesapeak  bay.  257 
miles  from  Washington.  Population  >47'l. 
Slaves,  3350. 

Northampton,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north  part  of  North  Cardina. 
Population  13,087,  including  7258  slaves. 

Northampton,  a  township  of  the  UaiU 
ed  States,  in  Rockingham  county.  New 
Hampshire.    Population  681.     ^ 

Northampton,  a  township  and  villago 
of  the  United  States,  and  capital  of  Hamp« 
shire  county,  Massachusetts,  on  the  wetf 
bank  of  Connecticut  river,  opposite  Hadley^ 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge 
1060  feet  lone:.  Jt  contains  a  court-houae» 
a  jail,  and  a  handsome  and  spacious  chapd. 
Population  2631.  9S  miles  W.  of  Boston* 
Lat.  42.  16.  N. 

Northampton,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Montgom^y  county.  New  York« 
Population  1474.  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Al- 
bany.*-^, A  township  of  Burlingtooooiuw 
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t»p  New  Jersey.  Population  4171.-— Sd, 
A  township  and  capital  of  Lehigh  county^ 
Pennsylvania.  Population  710. — 4th,  A 
townsnip  of  Bucks  county,  Peunsyhania. 
Population  1176. — Sth,  A  township  of 
Portage  county,  Ohio. 

NoRTHAP,  a  market  town  of  North 
Wales,  in  Flintshire.  The  church  here  is 
en  ancient  huilding,  and  there  are  two  en- 
dowed schools.  I'he  petty  sessions  are  held 
every  month.  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
some  lead  mines;  and  a  bed  of  coal  is  found 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  parish. 
Market  on  Saturrlay.  Population  2542. 
3  miles  S.  of  Flint,  and  201  N-jW.  of  Lon- 
don.    Long.  3.  7.  W,  Lat.  53. 12.  N. 

North  Bay,  a  bay  of  the  Eastern  seas, 
on  the  south  coast  of  Chiampa.  Long. 
106.  35.  £.  Lat.  10.  36.  N. 

North  Bend,  a  post  village  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Hamilton  county,  Ohio,  on 
the  river  Ohio,  16  miles  below  Cincinnati. 

North  Berwick  Law,  a  beautiful  coni- 
cal hill  in  the  parish  of  North  Berwick,  in 
East  Lothian,  about  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
end  elevated  940  feet  above  that  level.  It 
is  seen  at  a  great  distance,  and  makes  a 
ffood  land-mark  for  seamen  entering  tlie 
mth  of  Forth.  It  was  tbrmerly  a  signal 
etatioD. 

North  Betale,  a  hill  in  the  Isle  of 
Man,  1804  feet  in  height. 

North  Beveland.     See  Beveland. 

NoRTHBoaNE,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Kent.  Population  674.  3  miles  W.  from 
Deal. 

'  NoRTRDORpUGH,  R  townshlp  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Worcester  county,  Massa- 
chusetts. Population '  794.  33  miles  W, 
of  Boston. 

NoRTHBRiD6E,a  townsliip  of  the  United 
States,  in  Worcester  county.  Population 
713.    45  miles  S.  W.  of  Boston. 

North,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  Ireland.  Long.  8.  55.  W.  Lat  55. 15.  N. 

North,  Cape,  the  most  northern  point 
of  the  island  of  Mageroe,  on  the  coast  of 
Norway.  It  is  not  remarkable  in  any  way 
except  for  being  considered  the  most  north- 
em  i)oint  of  land  in  £urope,  though  situ- 
ated in  an  island ,  and  four  degrees  to  the 
Bouth  of  the  north  point  of  Nova  Zembla. 
Long.  25.  0.  45.  E.  Lat.  71.  11.  30.  N. 

North,  Cape,  the  north-east  point  of 
the  island  of  Georgia,  in  the  South  Atlantic 
ocean. 

North,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast 
of  South  America,  formin:*  tlie  north  bound- 
ary of  Brazil.  Long.  66.  6.  W.  Lat.  1. 
48.  N. 

North,  Cape,  the  north  part  of  the 
island  of  St  John,  in  the  girlf  of  St  Law- 
rence.    Long.  63.  55.  W.    Lat.  47.  N. 

North,  Cape,  the  north-cast  point  of 


the  idand  of  Ospe  Breton.    Lo&&  60. 12. 
W.   Lat.  47.  2.  N. 

North,  Cape,  the  northern  extremitj 
of  New  2^aland.  It  is  a  peninsula  juttiin 
out  to  the  north-east  about  two  miles,  and 
terminating  in  a  bluff  head,  flat  at  the  top. 
Long.  186.  55.  W.   LaL  34.  22.  S. 

North  Castle,  a  township  of  Wot 
Chester  county.  New  York,  33  miles  N,L 
of  New  York.    Population  1366. 

North  Chapel,  a  parish  of  England,  ii 
Sussex,  5  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Petworti 
Population  634. 

North  Church,  a  parish  of  Englind, 
in  Hertfordshire,  IJ  mile  N.  W.of  Berk« 
hampstead.     Population  864. 

North  Coasts,  department  of.  See 
Coies  du  Nord, 

North-east,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Dutchess  county.  New  York. 
Population  3441. — 2d,  A  township  of  Cecil 
county,  Maryland. — 3d,  A  township  of  Erie 
county,  Pennsylvania. 

North-easti  a  river  of  the  Doited 
States,  in  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  vrhick 
flows  into  tlie  Chesapeak,  5  miles  S.E.  of 
Charleston. 

North-east  Point,  a  cape  on  the  isltnd 
of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  S.  W.  Lat.  i& 
11.  N. 

NoRTHENnsN,  R  paHsh  of  England,  in 
Cheshire,  4  miles  W.  from  Stockport  Po- 
pulation 608. 

North  Ferry,  or  North  Queeksfeb- 
RY,  a  village  of  Scotland,  in  Fifeshire,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  frith  of  Forth,  ex- 
actly opposite  the  royal  burgh  of  QueeD»- 
ferry,  to  and  from  which  there  are  ngoltf 
passage  boats.  Population  300.  6  miles 
S.  of  Dunfermline. 

North  FIELD,  a  parish  of  England,  coun- 
ty of  Worcester,  5  miles  3.  £.  fit>m  Hales 
Owen.     Population  1468. 

North  FIELD,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Washington  county,  VerroonU 
Population  496. — Also  a  township  ef  Rock- 
ingnam  county.  New  Hampshire.  Popu- 
lation 1056. — 3d,  A  township  and  village  of 
Franklin  county,  Massachusetts.  Popula- 
1918.  The  village  is  situated  on  the  east 
bank  of  the  river  Connecticut— 4th,  A 
township  of  Richmond  county.  New.  York, 
on  the  north-west  part  of  Statev.  island. 
Population  1595. 

North  FLEET,  a  parish  .of  Eingland,  in 
the  county  of  Kent,  situated  oq  ^  chalk  bill 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  Population 
2031.    2  miles  W.  from  Gravesend. 

NoRTHFORD,  a  townsVjp  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Haven  cf^unty,  Connecticut. 

North  Foreland.'-    See  Fin-eland, 

North  Haven,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  New  Hf'ivcn  county,  Connecti- 
cut.   Population  l^'jg. 
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NoBTH  HcAO,  a  cape  on  the  nortb-east 
of  New  Holland,  and  north- west 
point  of  Bustard  bay.    Lat.  24.  S. 

North  Hemp8tbai>>  a  townsliip  of  the 
United  States,  in  Queen's  county.  New 
York,  on  Long  Island  sound.  Population 
9150. 

North t AM,  a  parish  of  £np;land,  in  Sus- 
sex, 8  miles  N.  W.  fVom  Rye.  Popula- 
tion 1114. 

NoRTHiLi.,  a  perish  of  England,  in  Bed- 
fordshire, 3  miles  W.  N.  W.  fh>m  Bi^es- 
wade.    Population  870. 

No&TuitL,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 6}  miles  from  Launceston.  Popula*» 
tion  893. 

NoHTTi  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  in  Dixon's  entrance. 
Long.  133. 10.  W.  Lat.  54.  20.  N. 

North  Island,  an  island  in  the  Atlan- 
tic, near  the  coast  of  United  America,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Great  Pedee  river,  near 
the  coast  of  South  Carolina.  Long.  79.  3. 
W.    Lat.33.  20.  N. 

North  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  east  entrance  of  the 
straits  of  Sunda,  where  many  lives  are  lost, 
ftt>m  the  treacherous  Malays  surprising  those 
who  goashore  for  wood  or  water.  Lat  5.37.  S. 

North  Island,  or  Thwart-the-Way, 
a  tmall  island  of  the  East  Indian  ocean,  in 
Gasper's  strait.    Lit.  2.  27.  10.  S.     * 

North  Island,  a  small  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  Borneo^ 
Long.  109.  5.  £.  Lat.  1.  22.  S. 

North  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
0oath  coast  of  Celebes.  Long.  120.  48.  £. 
Lftt  ift.  38.  S. 

North  Islakd,  a  small  island  near  the 
•onth-we^t  coast  of  the  island  of  Bouton. 
Long.  122.  50.  £.   Lat.  5.  33.  S. 

North  Island,  an  island  on  the  north 
ooaat  of  New  Holland,  near  the  head  of 
the  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and  one  of  those 
fjiduded  by  Flinders  under  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Sir  ^ward  Pellew's  group. 
Long,  of  Pellew  cape,  the  northern  extre- 
mity, 137.  2.  £.   Lat  16.  30^.  S.     ' 

North  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of 
Honduras.  .Long.  87. 57.  W.  Lat.  17.24.N. 

North  Leach,  a  market  town  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  situated 
in  a  valley  near  the  source  of  the  little 
river  Leach.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
building,  with  a  lofty  tower  at  the  west 
end,  and  an  el^;ant  south  porch.  A  fVee 
grammar  school  was  establislied  here  in  the 
xdgo  of  Elixabeth.  The  market-house  is  an 
oUTbuilding,  supported  on  columns.  Here 
are  several  alms-houses ;  and  a  little  beyond 
the  town  is  a  new  county  bridewell.  Po- 
pulation 647.  25  miles  £.  of  Gloucester, 
and  82  W.  of  London.  Long.  1.  49.  W. 
Lai.  51.  50.  N. 
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Northltned  Lake,  a  lar^  lake  of 
North  America.  Long.  98.  30.  1^.  Lati 
60.  40.  N. 

NoRTHMAVEK,  a  paHsh  of  Shetland,  si<* 
tuated  at  the  borthern  extremity  of  the 
mainland.    Population  2024. 

North  Mountain,  a  ridge  of  moun« 
tains  in  the  United  States,  i^hich  extends 
north-east  through  Franklin  and  Cumbers- 
land  counties,  Pennsylvania. 

North  Mountain  Creek,  a  riir^  of 
the  United  States,  in  North  Americta,  which 
runs  into  the  Missouri^  239  milee  below 
the  Falls.     It  is  30  yards  Wide. 

North  Neots,  a  parish  of  Englatid,  iii 
Lancashire,  7  miles  from  Ormskirk.  Po« 
pulation  2496. 

Nobthorn,  a  town  of  Hanover,  8  miles 
N.  of  Bentheim.    Population  900. 

North,  Point,  a  cape  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  north  side  of  the  entrance  cl* 
the  Patapsco  into  Chesapeak  bay. 

Northi  Point,  the  north-west  point  of 
the  island  of  Langara,  lying  about  5  miles 
to  the  north  of  Queen  Charlotte's  islandi 
Long.  226.  59.  E.    Lat.  54.  20.  N. 

North,  Point  Isles,  several  sAiall 
islands  near  the  north-east  coast  of  New 
Holland,  in  Lat.  22.  S. 

North  Point  Islet,  a  small  island  on 
the  north  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  the 
gulf  of  Carpentaria,  near  the  island  ot 
Groote  Eylandt.  Long.  136.  45«  E.  lAU 
13.  37.  S. 

NoRTUPORT,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Hancock  county,  Maine*  Popn-* 
lation  780. 

North  Rkef,  a  reef  on  the  coast  of  th^ 
island  of  Hispaniola.  Long.  69.  IS.  W* 
Lat  33.  N. 

North  Reps,  a  parish  of. England,  in 
Norfolk,  7  miles  from  Aylesham.  Pot>tt]flH> 
tion  439. 

NoRTHRiNGTON,a  towHship  of  the  Unit-k 
ed  States,  in  Hartford  county,  Connecticut* 

North  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Hampshire,  which  joins  the 
Lamprey  river  in  the  north  part  of  Eppiag* 

North  Riter,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  North  Carolina,  which  runs  into 
Albemarle  sound.  Long.  76.  10.  W.  Lat. 
36.  6.  N. 

North  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Massachusetts,  which  runs  east 
into  the  sea,  south  of  Scitoate. 

North  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,* a  branch  of  I>luvaDiui  river,  Vir*? 
ginia. 

North  River,  a  river  of  Lower  Canaila^ 
which  running  in  a  direction  from  east  to 
west,  dischargee  itself  into  the  Ottawa^ 
or  Utawas,  about  four  miles  below  the  great 
falls.  It  is  navigable  for  about  three  miks 
from  its  mouth. 

2L 
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NoaTH  River,  a  river  of  the  island  of 
St  Vincent,  vihich  runs  into  the  sea,  1 
mile  N.  of  Young  point. 

North  Sea.    See  German  Ocean. 

North  Sound  Point/ a  cajie  of  the 
island  of  Antigua,  at  the  east  side  of  the 
entrance  into  Parham  harbour.  Long  61. 
fi7.  W.  Lat.  17.  16.  N. 

Northumberland,  an  extensive,  and 
in  many  respecu  a  very  important  and  in- 
teresting county  of  England,  situated  in 
the  most  northerly  part  of  the  kingdom,  on 
die  borders  of  Scotland,  and  deriving  iu 
name  from  thus  lying  north  of  the  Hum- 
ber,  both  Yorkshire  and  Durham  having 
been  also  at  one  time  included  in  this  ap- 
pellation. It  is  boumUxl  by  the  Gcrmsn 
ocean  on  the  east,  and  bv  Scotland  on  the 
north  and  north-west ;  by  the  county  of 
Cumberland  on  the  we«t,  and  by  that  of 
Durham  on  the  south.  From  Durham  it 
is  divided  chiefly  by  the  river  Tyne  and 
the  Derwent.  The  lofty  range  of  the 
Cheviot  and  other  mountains  divides  it  on 
the  west  and  north-west  from  Cumberland, 
and  from  Roxburghshire  in  Scotland  ;  and 
on  the  north  it  is  divided  from  Berwick- 
shire by  the  river  Tweed,  if  we  include  in 
this  description  the  small  triangular  dis- 
trict of  Islandshire,  between  Holy  Island 
and  Coldstream,  which  forms  the  most 
northern  land  of  the  kingdom,  but,  in  re- 
spect of  civil  jurisdiction,  belongs  to  the 
county  of  Durham.  It  is  comprised  with- 
in the  meridians  of  1.  Si.  and  fi.  36.  W. 
Icmg.  and  the  pafalleb  of  54.  48.  and  55. 
46.  N.  lat  Its  shape  is  that  of  an  irregu- 
lar  trapezium  or  rhomboid,  whose  largest 
diameter  stretches  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Tweed  to  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
Cumberland,  .and  its  transverse  from  the 
mouth  of  thftTyne  to  iU  northern  source, 
near  the  top  of  the  Carter  Fell,  being  about 
65  miles  from  north  to  i^outh,  and  50  miles 
from  east  to  west.  Towards  its  northern 
CKtreroity  it  is  very  narrow  from  east  to 
west,  not  exceeding  6  miles  at  Berwick,  19 
about  Holy  Island,  and  24  at  Alnwick.  It 
then  spreaib  out  rapidly  from  Maidencross 
towanis  the  west ;  so  that  in  the  parallel  of 
Morpeth,  ito  breadth  is  46  miles,  and  con- 
tinues the  same  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne. 
It«  mean  dimensions  are  about  46  miles  by 
40,  and  it  contains  on  the  whole  about 
1850  square  miles,  or  1,184,000  acres,  with 
93  inhabitants  to  each  mile.  It  is  divided 
into  six  wards,  via.  Tiudal,  Coauetdale, 
Glendale,  Bamborough,  Morpetb,  and 
Caade-wazd,and  16  parishes;  contains,  be- 
sidea  the  considerable  town  of  North 
Shiekto,  IS  market  towns,  of  which  New* 
castle,  the  principal  town,  Hexham,  Bel- 
fted,  Morpeth,  Wooller,  Bothbury,  Allen* 
dale,  Alnwick,  and  Berwick,  are  the  chi^f. 


It  sends  8  members  to  parliament,  vis.  % 
for  the  county,  2  for  Newcastle,  9  for  Mor* 
peth,  and  S  lor  Berwick. 

The  aspect  of  Northumberland  possesses 
great  variety.  Along  the  sea  coast  it  ii 
nearly  level.  Towards  the  middle  district 
the  surface  is  more  diversified,  and  thnma 
into  large  swelling  ridges,  formed  by  the 
principal  rivers ;  and  here  the  land  is  wdl 
inclofted,  and  in  some  places  enriched  with 
wood  and  recent  plantatiouK,  though  the 
general  appearance  is  destitute  of  these  €r« 
namcnts.  The  western  part,  except  a  few 
intervening  vallies,  is  an  exten&ive  scene 
of  open  mountainous  district,  where  the 
hand  of  cultivation  is  rarely  to  be  traced. 
In  the  northern  part  of  the  county,  between 
Wooller  and  Alnwick,  these  mountains  ap- 
proach very  near  to  the  coast,  the  top  of 
Cheviot,  which  is  the  highest  of  them,  not 
being  distant  fVom  it  above  18  miles;  but 
from  this  point  they  extend  westward! 
into  the  interior,  leaving  along  the  coast 
a  much  greater  breadth  of  low  or  of  up- 
land land,  lK>th  on  the  north  and  somb. 
The  mountains  around  Cheviot  are  the 
most  valuable  of  these  high  distnct^ 
being  in  general  fine  green  hills,  thrown 
into  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  in- 
closing many  deep,  narrow,  and  seques- 
tered glens,  some  of  which,  towards  the 
top  of^he  mountain,  from  their  magnitude, 
the  solitude  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the 
dark  and  craggy  appearance  of  the  rockf, 
from  which  the  waters  issue,  have  an  air  of 
great  wildness  and  sublimity.  These  hills 
extend  from  the  head  of  the  river  Coquet 
down  to  Allenton,  and  from  thence  north- 
wards to  Prendwich,  Branton,  Ilderton, 
Wooller,  Kirknewton,  and  Mindrim,  oocn- 
pying  at  least  an  area  of  90,000  acres.  The 
other  mountainous  districts  lie  chiefly  on 
the  western  part  of  the  county,  some  d 
whith  adjoin  the  county  of  Durham;  but 
the  largest  portion  extends  from  the  Roman 
wall  to  the  river  Coquet,  and  to  the  moon 
north  of  Rothbury.  They  have  no  striking 
irregularities  of  surface,  being  in  generu 
extensive  open  solitary  wastes,  grovinf 
little  else  but  heath,  and  afibrding  a  bard 
subsistcnoe  to  the  flocks  that  feed  on  then* 
Cheviot  is  elevated  26.'i8  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea ;  Heclge  Hope  hill,  2347; 
Simonside  hill,  14^7;  Alnwick  moor,  808; 
and  Blackheddon,  near  Stamfordham,  646. 
From  these  mountains  all  the  rivers  of 
NorthumberlaM  take  their  rise,  except  die 
Tweed,  which  comes  from  the  centre  of  the 
south  of  Scotland.  The  principal  other  ri- 
ven are  the  Tyne,  the  Coquet,  and  the 
Aln,  which  rise  on  the  south  side  of  die 
mountains,  and  descend  eastwanls,  direct- 
ly into  the  sea;  and  the  Till,  which  rises  on 
the  north  side,  and  descends  towards  the 
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ortb-west  into  the  Tweed,  recctTing  the 
jams  of  the  College  and  Beaumont  water 
I  its  c3une.  Into  these  main  branches*  to 
hich  may  be  added  the  Wansbeck  and  the 
lych,  a  vast  variety  of  smaller  streams  de- 
en«I,  and  water  the  country  in  a  very 
ncficial  manner.  The  Wanabepk  rises  in 
e  upUiids,  about  the  centre  of  the  coun- 
,  sad  descends  through  Morpeth  into  the 
L  The  BIyth  rises  and  descends  nearly 
iho  siroe  quarter ;  but  the  Tyne  is  by 


NOR 


dlBtricts.  Tb«  weather  is  very  ineon8ta&<» 
but  rooatly  runs  in  extremes.  In  the  spring 
months,  the  cold  piercing  easterly  wind* 
prevail,  and  retard  the  progress  of  ve- 
getation. The  mild  western  and  south- 
ern breezes  rarely  commence  befiHre  Jun& 
They  are  the  sure  hat1>iugers  of  rain, 
and  of  the  rapid  advancSe  of  vegetation^ 
They  prevail  mostly  through  the  srunl- 
mer  and  autumn,  blowing  otlen  in  the 
latter  season  with  the  greatest  fury.    The 


ihepnncipal  river,  and  the  great  boast    greatest  falls  of  snow  or  rain  are  from,  the 


tlie  county.  It  consists  of  two  branches, 
e  North  and  South  Tyne,  which  descend- 
$  from  the  north  and  south-west,  unite 
Hexham,  the  former  rising  behind  Croas 
dl,  in  the  aouth- western  boundary  of  the 
only,  and  the  latter  in  the  hills  to  the 
ith  of  the  Carter  Fell,  receiving  at  Bel<« 
^sm  a  considerable  stream  from  the 
irier,  termed  the  Reed.  From  Hexham 
e  Tyae  proceeds  in  an  easterly  direction 
Newcastle,  and  falls  into  the  sea,  between 
»rth  and  South  Shields.  About  eight  miles 
ove  Newcastle  it  begitis  to  divide  the 
Dnty  from  Durham,  and  about  five  miles 
act  down  it  receives  the  Derwent*    Of 
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south  or  south-east;  and  a  high  west  wind 
is  a  sure  sign  thai  much  rain  is  then 
falling  in  the  counties  to  the  %est4 
ward,  in  Cumberland  and  Roxbui^hshire. 
In  September  and  October  the  weather  is 
usually  fine  and  settled,  the  autumn  indeed 
being  the  summer  of  the  year ;  but  wintet 
reigns  with  more  or  less  severity  from  the 
middle  of  November  to  the  ktter  end  o( 
March  4 

The  soU  4f£  Northumberland  varies 
through  many  gradations,  from  great  fer«» 
tility  to  a  state  of  irreclaimable  barrenness^ 
Along  the  top  of  the  mountains,  at  thtf 
sources  of  the  Tvne,  little  else  is  to  be  seea 
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»e  rivers  the  Tyne  and  the  Tweed  aHe  but  broad  heaths  and  cold  and  swampy 

e  mt&t  eminent  for  their  navigation,  the  morasses.    Lower  down  on  the  river,  how- 

i«  flowing  up  the  former  16  miles,  and  up  cver^  as  the  streams  become  larger,  the 

clatter  8  or  10  miks.     The  navicration  of  sides  of  the  hilln  wmv  a  <rrA«>ii^v  aanoi.»  <>.>^i 


e  latter  8  or  10  miles.  The  navigation  oV 
«  others  is  confined  to  a  small  distance 
Mn  their  mouths;  and  in  this  respect  the 
t;th  and  the  Aln  are  the  most  important. 
Tiliuble  natural  produce  of  the  rivers 
the  salmon,  of  which  the  fisheries  on  the 
yne  and  Tweed  ha?e  long  Been  celebrated. 
ht  Hsh  taken  are  the  salmon,  bull  trout, 
haling,  and  large  common  trout.  Nearly 
le  whole  of  them  are  sent  to  London, 
b(ffe  they  arrive  packed  in  pounded  ice> 
t»\y  as  firesh  as  when  taken  out  of  the 
ffr,  swifl  sailing  smacks  being  constf uct» 
1  to  convey  them,  which  frequently  make 
leron  in  48  hours.  About  75  boats,  and 
^0  fishermen,  are  employed  in  taking  the 
A  on  the  Tweed. 

Northamberkud  is  distingatshed  for  its 
[rinihure,  which  being  her:;  conductecl  on 
8T^»i  scale,  and  by  men  of  intelligence, 
I'erpriw,  and  capital,  has  reached  a  high 
?c^  of  perfection.  The  objects  of  its 
»rii  economy  vary  with  the  diversities  of 
•  »»te  and  soil.  The  cHmate  is, severe^ 
"T'pjred  with  that  of  most  other  counties 
1  EngUnd,  owing  to  the  high  latitude,  the 
^n  deration,  and  the  exposure  to  the 
■^\  though  in  general,  where  the  grotfnd 
'dry  and  well  ei^tivated,  it  is  eminently 
ilubrious.  It  varies,  as  usual,  extremely 
1  <ii&rent  places,  according  to  the  eleva- 
i'W  of  the  ground.  On  tiie  mountains 
J^^^  olten  continues  for  several  months, 
^^  u  has  eatiiely  disapp^red  in  the  lower 


sides  of  the  hills  wear  a  greener  aspect,  and 
the  soil  increases  in  fertility  and  richness, 
as  appears  remarkably  in  the  beautiful  spott 
about  Lumleyand  Featherstonehaugh  castle^ 
and  near  BiUingham.    The  Clieviot  hills* 
though  barren  and  moorish  on  the  top,  are 
on  the  whole  remarkably  fertile^  presenting 
a  uniform  sheet  of  green  sward,  and  aftord-* 
ing  excellent  pasturage  for  sheep,  to  which 
purpose  they  are  entirely  devoted.     From 
Whittingbara  to  the  Tweed,  the  soil  is  of 
a  sharp  gravelly  nature,  and  in  a  high  state 
of  cultivation.    The  undulating  hills  about 
Ilderton,    Branxton  Work,  and  Carham 
exhibit  in  harvest  one  of  the  finest  cultivate 
•d  prospects  in  Britain.    From  Dodding* 
ton  to  Berwick,  nearly  along  the  DeviPa 
Causewav,   the  country  is  traversed  by  a 
chain  of  low  moory  hills.    The  plains  aboufe  ; 
Belford  are  extremely  rich  and  beautiful ;  "' 
and  from  the  whin  rocks  of  Bamborough, 
along  the  sea  coast  as  fiur  as  the  Wansbeck^ 
the  soil  is  of  a  strong  grateful  quahty^ 
Between  Shillbottle  and  the  sea  it  is  un« 
oommonlv  productive^    The  valley  of  Hex^ 
ham,  including  South  Tyne  up  to  Halt^ 
whistlci  and  North  Tyne  to  Bellin|^am>  is 
a  fine  sharp  loam ;  and  in  this  valley  th« 
harvests  aire  the  earliest,  the  trees  have  the 
riohest  foliage,   and  the  landscape  is   the 
most  diVtTsiiied  and  interesting  of  any  in 
Nor  thum  berland. 

The  arable  lands  in  Northumberland  are 
in  genefal   managed   under  m  eombiaeA 
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sjeton  of  arable  and  grass  hnshandrj.  The 
vearing  of  stock  is  a  capital  object  with  the 
farmers,  as  well  as  the  raisiiig  of  crops  for 
the  market ;  and  it  is  in  preserving  a  due 
balance  between  the  arable  and  grass  lands, 
so  as  always  to  have  a  large  breeding  live 
stock,  especially  of  sheep^  that  the  excel- 
lence of  their  management  is  thought  chief- 
ly to  consist  The  drill  husbandry,  which 
was  first  introduced  into  the  county  in  1780, 
is  now  practised  to  a  great  extent,  not  only 
with  turnips,  potatoes,  and  beans,  but  witn 
wlieat,  barley,  and  oats.  The  manures 
employed  are  chiefly  farm-yard  dung,  lime- 
shell,  marl,  and  sea-^eed.  The  JigricuN 
tural  implements  are  of  the  most  approved 
construction ;  and  the  methods  of  working 
the  land,  and  in  general  all  the  other  opera- 
tions of  agriculture,  are  performed  after 
the  most  improved  modes,  such  as  prevail 
in  the  neighbourinff  districts  of  the  south 
of  Scotland.  Of  the  whole  land  in  the 
eounty,  about  two- thirds  are  or  may  be 
cultivated  by  the  plough,  and  one- third 
is  in  mountainous  districts,  unfit  for  til- 
lage. The  size  of  finrms  varies,  in  most 
parts,  from  L.50  to  L.3Q0  of  rent;  in 
Glendale  and  Bamborough,  from  L.500  to 
L.1500;  and  very  few  under  L.IOO.  In 
the  northern  parts  of  the  county,  some 
tenants  &rm  from  L.SOOO  to  L,4000  a-year, 
and  upwards.  On  most  of  the  principal 
estates,  leases  are  granted  for  21  years, 
under  certain  conditions  and  covenants.  Of 
the  stock  reared  in  Northumberland,  oxen 
are  mostly  grazed  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  for  the  supfdy  of  Newcastle  andother 
chief  towns,  and  of  the  lai^e  fleets  of  col- 
liers and  traders  at  the  different  ports.  The 
short  homed  cattle,  known,  on  account  of 
their  rapid  growth,  by  the  name  of  the 
Dutch  breed,  are  much  in  favour  with  the 
graziers..  They  are  sold  fat  to  the  butchers 
at  three  years  and  a  half  old,  and  a  carcase 
in  generd  weighs  from  60  to  80  stones.  In 
ChiUingham  park,  belonging  to  the  earl  of 
Tankerville,  are  still  to  be  seen  some  wiM 
cattle,  which  are  probably  the  only  remains 
in  the  kingdom  of  the  true  and  genuine 
breed  of  that  species.  The  sheep  are  of 
three  kinds,  the  Cheviot,  the  heath,  and 
the  longwoolled.  The  Cheviot  sheep  are 
a  peculiar  and  very  beautiful  breed,  reared 
on  the  pastoral  district  round  Cheviot. 
They  are  hornless,  and  the  faces  and  legs 
in  general  white.  The  best  breeds  have  a 
line  opip  countenance,  with  lively  pro- 
minent eyes.  The  wool  is  not  at  all  fine. 
The  heath  sheep  have  large  spiral  horns, 
black  faces  and  legs,  a  fierce  wild  looking 
eye,  and  stout  firm  carcases,  covft'ed  with 
long  open  coarse  shagged  wool.  They  are 
an  exceedingly  active  and  hardy  race,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  heathy  districts.    The 


lon^ooUed  sheep  are  the  same  with  lbs 
Dishley,  only  greatly  improved  by  Ur 
Culley,  and  now  distinguished,  among 
other  qualities,  by  their  fine  lively  ^es,  and, 
above  all,  by  the  property  of  fattening  at  an 
early  age,  which  especially  renders  tlMB 
superior  io  the  other  breeds  in  the  islaoiL  , 
Since  the  year  1728,  upwards  of  134,060 
acres  of  waste  lands  in  NorthttmberiiDd 
have  been  inclosed  and  divided ;  and  thoogk  . 
there  are  still  extensive  tracks  of  open 
ground  in  the  shera  walks,  very  little  of  it 
is  common,  most  of  the  moors  being  prima 
property.  The  woodlands  are  not  voy  a« 
tensive,  but  plantations  have  been  begn 
on  a  great  scale,  and  are  rising  in  every  psrt 
of  the  county.  In  almost  every  instana 
they  are  doing  well,  and  promise  to  rewud 
the  nroprietors,  as  well  as  to  adorn  the  ike 
of  the  country.  But  it  is  the  nunenl 
riches  of  Northumberland  that  have  chiefly 
raised  it  to  its  present  rank  and  importtnoe, 
the  perfection  of  its  agriculture  being  raths 
the  effect  than  the  cause  of  ito  increaiioc 
wealth.  Here  is  situated  the  greatest  coal 
district  in  the  world,  which  has  coniioued 
for  centuries  to  supply  the  vast  toDsampdon 
of  the  metropolis,  of  the  whole  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  island,  and  of  gnat 
part  of  the  Continent,  whidi  yiehis  also^lead 
in  such  abundance  as  almost  to  equal  die 
supply  from  all  the  rest  of  Europe.  EX'* 
cepting  on  the  Cheviot  bills,  coal  is  fooad 
over  the  greater  part  of  Northumberkiid) 
especially  in  the  lower  district ;  but  tiK 
finest  kind,  whidi  alone  is  raised  for  a- 
Dortation,  and  goes  under  the  name  </ 
Newcastle  cools,  is  confined  to  a  district 
around  that  town,  called  the  Coal  district 
or  Coal  Measures.  Coal  of  an  inferior 
quality,  and  similar  to  Soots  cool,  is  fonnd 
and  raised  in  great  abundance,  cfaieflf 
for  home  consnmption,  both  to  the  aorta 
and  west  of  this  formation  ;  and  as  it  is 
here  alone  that  lead  veins  occur,  this  dit- 
trlct,  on  the  other  hand,  is  termed  the  Lead 
district  or  Lead  Measures.  Thus,  except- 
ing the  Cheviot  hills,  the  whole  of  North- 
umberland, and  the  san^e  arrangement  a* 
tends  through  the  county  of  Sarham,  it 
divided  into  two  remarkaUe  districts,  dis* 
tinguished  by  peculiar  properties,  which 
are  very  important  in  an  eeoBonucil 
view,  as  well  as  extremely  interesting  lo 
the  geologist.  The  Coal  district  in  North- 
umberland has  the  form  of  a  triangle, 
of  which  the  apex  is  situated  at  the  month 
of  the  Coquet,  and  the  bam  rests  upon 
the  Tyne,  from  its  mouth  at  Shields,  to 
the  village  of  By  well,  upwards  of  90  niiks 
up  the  river;  but  a  similar  triangle  cx« 
tends  southwards  into  Durham,  on  the 
same  base,  and  having  iu  summit  oa  tttt 
Tees,    between    Darlington  and  Bcniaid 
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CiMtk.  This  whole  district,  therefore, 
tufl  the  fonn  of  a  very  elongated  oval  or 
trapexiQiHt  extending  to  the  north  and  to 
tiie  Mwth  of  the  Tvne,  and  continually 
diminishing  in  bread tn,  till  it  terminates  in 
the  Co((aei  on  the  north,  and  in  the  Tees 
00  the  south.  In  this  great  depository 
all  the  coals  that  are  exported  in  sucn 
qnjitities,  both  from  Sunderland  and 
Newcutle,  are  contained ;  and  the  ar- 
nngEment  of  the  minerals  in  it  is  extreme- 
}j  curious,  and  similar  to  what  we  have  de- 
leribed  in  the  county  of  Glamorgan.  They 
ire  not  thrown  together  at  random,  but 
tmoged  in  regiUAr  layers  or  strata,  which, 
though  they  do  not  perhaps  extend  with- 
out iotermption  throughout  the  whole 
ftrmstion,  yet  preserve,  the  principal 
ODcs  at  least,  such  a  general  unifur* 
vitj  in  their  thickness,  parallelisni,  and 
the  order  of  their  succession,  that  their 
identity  is  easily  recognised  over  a  very 
considerable  extent,  the  layers  of  coal,  of 
Tvrious  thicknesses,  being  separated  by 
stnia  of  sandstone  and  shale,  and  succeeding 
mh  other  at  determinate  intervals.  Along 
the  boundaries  of  the  district  these  seams 
of  eoal  and  other  matters  appear  all  to 
•bk  under  the  ground,  sloping  towards 
the  centre,  and  thus  indosinp^  as  it  were, 
(he  inaterials  that  are  within.  At  certain 
places  within  the  district  again,  the  very 
mae  strata  are  only  found  at  a  great  depth, 
■fid  fieem  now  also  to  lie  quite  horizontally, 
vhile  at  other  places  they  are  found  ris- 
ing again  towards  the  surface.  In  short, 
the  whole  materials  appear  to  be  spread  out 
io  regular  lasers  along  the  bottom  and 
(ides  of  an  immense  hollow  or  trough. 
The  deepest  part  of  this  basin  lies  under 
the  Tillage  of  Jorrow;  for  the  High  Main, 
or  principal  seam  of  coal,  which  at  Jar- 
row  is  only  found  at  a  depth  of  160  fa- 
tboffig,  rises  from  thence  on  all  sides, 
^'<1  ap[«ar8  at  the  surface  at  certain 
<listances  all  round  Jarrow,  while  the 
ttmu  under  which  it  there  lies  buried, 
ve  observed  also  successively  to  appear 
at  the  surface  at  certain  other  distances 
ttfXR  Jarrow,  so  as  to  form  larger  and 
^xr  circuits  around  it,  in  proportion  to 
their  depth.  On  the  east  of  Jarrow  the 
Uifth  Main  is  found  in  the  cliffs  between 
( uUarooau  and  Tynemouth  ;  in  the  north- 
veit  it  reaches  Benwell  hills ;  and  at  Pon- 
top,  appears  at  the  surface  nearly  18  miles 
due  west  of  the  sea  shore ;  at  Sunderland 
it  it  met  with  at  38^  fathoms  below  the 
>^ir&ce;  on  the  south  it  is  found  at  52  fa- 
thoma  under  Gatesbeail  Fell,  but  rises  to 
tbe  sarftee  before  it  reaches  the  Wear. 
The  inequality  of  the  surface  of  the  ground 
(iaes  not  in  the  least  affect  the  slope  of 
^sestntB.   When  they  are  interrupted  or 


cut  off^  as  -frequently  happens,  by  the  is- 
tervention  of  a  valley,  they  are  found  again 
on  the  opposite  side,  exactly  as  if  the  bed« 
had  been  continuous ;  and  these  irregulari- 
ties, therefore,  in  the  sur&ce,  are  obviously 
the  effect  of  the  destruction  or  carrying 
away  of  tbe  uppermost  strata  of  the  forma- 
tion. Of  the  dikes  or  dislocations  of  tlie 
strata  in  this  formation,  the  most  re- 
markable is  that  which  is  well  known 
among  the  miners  under  the  name  of 
the  Ninety  Fathom  Dike.  It  is  so  named, 
not  fh)m  its  width,  which  exceeds  not 
a  few  fathoms,  but  because  the  beds  on 
the  southern  side  are  90  fathoms  higher 
than  those  on  the  northern  side ;  because 
the  whole  mass  of  strata  on  the  one  side, 
the  whole  country  indeed,  to  the  extent  of 
many  miles,  and  to  a  very  great  depth,  has 
been,  by  some  extraordinary  internal  mo- 
tion, elevated  no  less  than  500  feet  above 
those  on  the  other.  This  dike  is  visible  in 
the  eliff'at  Whitley  quarry,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Tyne,  from  whence  it  runs  in  a  zig 
zag  direction  through  the  strata,  towards 
the  south-west ;  it  is  filled  with  hard  and  - 
soft  sandstone.  A  calculation  has  been 
formed  of  the  extent  of  workable  coal  la 
this  coal  basin  of  Newcastle,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable from  this,  that  it  cannot  &11  much 
short  of  5500  millions  of  cubic  yards, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  four  millions  of  Yards 
aimually,  will  afford  an  ample  supply  for 
upwards  of  one  thousand  years  to  cume. 
To  save  the  expence  of  land  carriage,  the 
coals  are  mostly  wrought  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  navigable  rivers.  A  range  of  coal- 
pits extends  on  both  sides  of  the  Tyne, 
all  the  way  from  its  mouth,  to  the  dis- 
tance of  10.  miles  above  Newcastle.  From 
the  mouths  of  the  pits,  the  coal  is  convey- 
ed in  waggons;  to  stations  on  the  river, 
and  from  thence  in  long  boats,  termed 
keels,  on  board  of  the  ships,  for  exporta- 
tion. The  wa^^ons  descend,  or  are  drawn 
by  horses,  along  waggon  or  railways  of 
wood  or  iron  ;  and  the  jiower  of  the  steam 
engine,  which  has  proved  of  such  service  in 
drawing  the  water  from  the  pits,  has  now 
been  applied  to  impel  these  waggons  along 
the  railways.  In  the  year  1239,  a  charter 
was  granted  to  Newcastle,  by  Henry  III.  to 
dig  coals  and  stones  on  the  common  soil  of 
the  town ;  and  40  years  after  this,  the  coal 
trade  had  increased  so  much  as  to  double 
the  worth  of  that  town.  In  1306,  the  use 
of  coal  was  so  great  among  the  artificers  in 
London,  as  to  have  been  prohibited  as  a 
nuisance.  In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the 
trade  had  advanced  to  great  importance. 
Upwards  of  400  ships  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  it ;  and  a  fleet  of  50  sail  went  la- 
den from  Newcastle  to  different  ports  of 
France,  while  the  Dutch  i^d  Dane  Mup^. 
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fdied  the  Flemish  ^rts;  and  13,675  tons 
of  coals  were  shipped  in  one  year  from  the 
port  of  Newcastle.  In  1699,  300,000  chal- 
drons were  imported  into  London,  and  two- 
thirds  of  this  might  then  come  from  New- 
castle. SiK  hundred  ships,  with  4500 
pien,  were  then  requisite  for  carrying  on 
the  trade;  and  400  keels,  and  between  1500 
pnd  1600  Iceelmep,  were  employed  on  the 
Tyne.  In  1701,  there  were  sold  for  ex- 
portation from  the  port  of  Newcastle, 
450,000  Newcastle  chaldrons,  of  which 
404,000  were  sent  coastwise,  and  46,000 
over  sea.  In  the  same  year  were  sold  from 
Hartley  and  Blyth  collieries,  40,000  chal- 
drons, "chiefly  coastwise.  In  1800,  the  ex- 
{K)rt  from  Newcastle  was  in  all  585,000 ;  in 
1810,  649,000;  and  in  181S,  599,000.  A 
large  quantity  of  coals  is,  besides,  consumed 
within  ehe  county,  and  much  is  destroyed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  pits  themselves,  where 
^he  smaller  coal  being  collected  in  immense 
heaps,  soon  talces  fire  from  the  heat  of  the 
decomposing  pyrites,  and  continues  ofren 
to  bum  for  many  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  not  less  than  100^000  chaldrons  are 
thus  annually  consumed  on  the  Tyne,  and 
ps  much  on  the  Wear.  The  mineral  strata 
^at  accompany  and  alternate  with  the  coal 
in  the  Coal  district,  are  chiefly  sandstone, 
called  by  the  mipers  post,  or  whin,  if  |t  be 
very  hard,  and  slate,  clay,  or  shale;  and 
these  contain  small  imbedded  portions  of 
various  minerals.  There  are  altogether 
about  25  beds  of  sandstone,  mostly  thin. 
At  Gateshead  Fell  is  a  bed  of  wliin,  66 
feet  thipk,  from  which  are  quarried  exceU 
lent  grind-stones,  that  sujiply  most  of 
Great  Britain,  and  are  sent  even  to  the 
Continent  The  line  wliich  divides  the 
Coal  from  the  Lead  district  is  not  very  dis- 
tinctly marked,  the  one  formation  running 
into  the  other;  but  it  is  observed,  that 
when  the  mill-stone  grit,  a  coarse  grained 
sandstone,  apd  the  blue  ecrinal  limestone, 
make  their  appearance  at  the  surface,  then 
we  are  sure  that  the  boundary  of  the  Coal 
district  is  passed.  The  coal  of  the  Lead 
district  is  of  very  inferior  quality  ta  that 
of  the  Coal  district;  it  is  also  distinguish- 
pd  by  the  hn^estone  which  accompanies  it, 
and  which  never  occurs  in  any  part  of  the 
Coal  district.  It  is  found  extremely  use- 
fhl  in  the  bumfng  of  the  limestone  for 
fnanure,  and  otjier  purposes,  for  which  it  is 
well  adapted.  Coa]  mines  have  been  sunlc 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  Lead  district, 
especially  in  the  lower  parts.  They  arp 
▼ery  nutneroiis  between  Berwick  and  the 
Coquet  river.  Fewer  of  them  occur  on 
fhe  south  of  this  river,  the  coal  being  here 
pf  inferior  quality  to  that  on  the  north. 
These  mines  are  very  shallow,  and  the  stra* 
ifi^^  unlii^e  those  of  the  Coal  district^  unr 


dulates  with  the  surftce  of  the  ooonfrv. 
The  limestone  is  of  excellent  quality :  it 
abounds  through  all  Bamborougfa  'w.r.i, 
Islandshire.  and  that  part  of  Glendale  ^'ci 
enst  of  the  TUI.  (t  stretches  from  thence  b  4 
south-westerly  direction,  through  the  cm* 
tre  of  the  county,  and  is  found  at  a  ^nt 
number  of  places.  Besides  coal  and  liiuts 
stone,  the  liad  district  contains  saridstow 
or  freestones  of  various  qualities;  sluJ 
marl  in  some  places,  and  also  slate  cby,  in 
which  iron  ore  is  found  in  such  abowiirce 
as  to  have  been  sometimes  worked  for  ih 
metal.  The  lead  which  ^ves  mme  to  so 
extensive  a  district,  is  found  in  vtins,  tT> 
versing  chiefly  the  h'mestone  and  saul- 
stone,  in  various  parts  of  the  county;  kt 
the  lead  mines  are  comprised  within  a  trry 
small  compass,  being  chiefly  situatcil  in  a 
di5:trict  which  extends  about  15  miles  frmn 
north  to  south,  and  90  from  east  to  vcjt, 
and  is  partly  in  Norlhutnberlaml,  jiartW  in 
Durham,  and  partly  in  Cnmberlynd.  Tbe 
veins  that  run  from  north  to  8oni|i  ccd'^s 
no  lead,  while  thotte  tliat  run  frinn  es.st  xt 
west  contain  it  in  immense  quantity.  ^cL'e 
are  only  a  few  inches  wide,  while  oihm 
are  several  fkthoms,  and  in  generd  they  sre 
found  to  vary  remarkably  in  thickness,  m 
the  different  substances  which  they  in- 
verse, being  witlest  in  the  limestone,  ad 
narrower  in  the  shale.  The  only  abuixknt 
lead  ore  is  galena.  It  contains  silver,  mt)- 
ing  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  42  omca  h 
«l  cwts.;  12  ounces  is  the  general  are- 
rage,  but  6  oui)ces  are  worth  extractinj:. 
If  the  ore  he  of  good  quality,  32cwu.  d 
clean  ore  will  yiela  20  cwta.  of  lead.  The 
chief  mines  in  Northumberland  are  thi^ 
ofAllonhead  and  Allondale.  The  forrotT 
have  been  worked  from  time  iraTOemorisl. 
and  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the  }ih(ktix 
fbmily  for  nearly  1 50  years.  The  vbok  ct" 
the  mines  of  Allondale  produce  annually 
12,000  bings  of  ore.  It  is  smeltetl  and  n- 
fined  at  Dukesfield,  and  produces  abwt 
7  or  8  ounces  of  silver  from  2!  rwis.  ot' 
lead;  Between  the  years  1803  and  ISIO, 
the  greatest  quantity  of  lead  shipped  in  any 
one  year  at  the  port  of  Nevcastle,  v-^ 
10,352  tons,  the  least  39 11  >  the  average  be- 
ing about  7000. 

The  manufactures  of  Northnmbcrland 
are  chiefly  confined  to  the  town  of  New- 
custle,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  Tyne.  They 
consist  mostly  of  those  coarser  rocnnfte- 
tures  derived  from,  or  ponnected  with  the 
coal  trade  and  mines,  such  ts  sfcip-buiW- 
ing,  roperies,  glass-works,  potteries,  iron? 
ibundries,  apd  various  other  works  of  ■  ^ 
piilarkind.  St^  Ncwcastlf.  The  trade  cf 
Northumberland  consists  chiefly  in  the  im- 
port of  coals,  lead,  wrought  iron,  grind- 
ptonps,  iiottcry,  g\taii^MpJ^  ^  ®' 
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Kfft  <if  all  the  oidinary  articles  of  consamp- 

Nortbombcrland  won  anciently  inhabited 
J  the  Ottadini,  and  fonned  part  of  the 
loman  province  of  Valentia,  which  extended 
rum  Tyncmottth  to  the  frith  of  Forth.  Be- 
klc$  numerous  camps  and  castlea,  the  re- 
Olios  of  which  are  still  scattered  through 
U  parts  of  the  connty,  the  Rominis  had 
\  cities  in  it ;  and  here  was  the  celebrated 
toman  wall,  which  extended  from  the 
noutb  of  the  Tyne  to  the  Sol  way  frith. 
)jring  the  heptarchy,  it  formcil  part  of 
be  kinj^dom  of  Northumberland,  which 
Deluded  ail  the  country  to  the  north  of  the 
lumber,  and  to  the  south  of  the  frith  of 
^orth.  It  was  govemeil  by  earls  till  soon 
fter  tbe  conquest,  when  it  had  a  distinct 
bffiif,  and  was  (Uvided  into  baronies  and 
nrda.  Frora  the  reign  of  king  Stephen  to 
b€  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  it  formed  the  great  theatre  of 
Diny  of  the  border  wars,  the  people  of 
rindale  and  Reedsdale  being  in  these 
imt^,  in  common  with  the  borderers  of 
rnmb^rland  and  Scotland,  nothing  else 
duQ  dans  of  lawless  banditti.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  population  returns  of  North- 
imberlandfor  1611: 

Hooses  inhabited,  •  .         88,958 

—-uninhabited,         .        .  1,126 

Fuuilies  employed  in  agriculture,     10,9i5 
'  trade  and  ma- 

nufactures^ 16,547 
All  other  families,  .  .         10,951 

TouHnhabitants,  .        .        179,161 

NoRTHUMDERLAND,  a  couuty  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  the  central  part  of  PennsyN 
vuiia,  bounded  north  by  Lycoming  county, 
cffit  by  Luserne  county,  ftonth  by  Berlcs, 
Biupbme,  and  Mifflin  counties,  and  west 
b;  CtQtre  county.  It  is  watered  by  both 
bnmches  of  the  Susquehanrialu  Population 
36427.    Chief  town,  Sunbury. 

N'oxTHD MB  E  ALAND,  a  couuty  of  the  Unit- 
oi  Scutes,  in  Virginia,  west  of  Chesapeak 
bijr,  bounded  nortli-east  bv  the  Potomac, 
e^t  by  Cheaapeak  bay,  south-west  by  Lan- 
m^  and  Richmond  counties,  and  west  by 
H'estiQorekud  county.  Population  6308, 
Slaves  3847. 

NofcTRuuBERLAND,  a  towuship  of  the 
United  Stately,  in  Coos  county.  New  Hamp* 
^,  on  the  Connecticut— 9d,  A  township 
of  i^toga  county.  New  York,  on  the 
Hadwn.  Population  SO il.— 3d,  A  township 
^  Nortbamberland  county,  Pennsylvania, 

N'OKTHUMBtBLAKD,  CaPE;   B  rOCky  pnKr 

jectioii  on  the  south  coast  of  New  HoU 
^  Long.  140.  37  i.  £.  Lat,  38.  9.  S. 

NotTHUMBERLANO  IsLANDS,  B  chain  of 

»»^in  tbe  South  Pacific  ocean,  near  the 
i^*«ut  coBst  of  New  doUand;   which 


n  me  pnviieges  or  a  siaie.  ii 
north  by  Upper  Canada  and 
r,  east  by  St  Mary's  river  and 
m,  south  by  Indiana  and  11- 


run  parallel  to  the  mainland,  at  the  distance 
of  irom  5  to  8  miles.  They  are  of  various 
height  and  magnitude,  fhe  largest  is 
about  13  miles  in  circumference.  They 
were  seen  by  captain  Couk,  who  gave  them 
the  name  of  the  Northumberland  islands. 
Long.  U8.  47.  to  150.  37*  £.  Lat.  91.  39. 
to  ^«.  S. 

NOBTHUMBEBT.AND   StBAITS,    B  HaTTOW 

channel  of  the  Eastern  seas,  between  the 
islands  of  Calamianes  and  the  shoals  of 
Apo. 

NoBTH-wEST  Rtver,  b  hnmch  of  Cape 
Fear  river,  in  North  Carolina. 

NoBTH-wEST  Terbitoby,  b  territory  of 
the  United  States,  not  yet  assumed  an  a 
member  of  the  union,  under  the  designa- 
tion, and  with  the  privileges  of  a  state.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  "  -      - 

Lake  Superior,  < 
Lake  Michigan, 

linois,  and  west  and  south-west  by  the 
Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Loui- 
siana. It  is  abQut  360  miles  from  north 
to  south,  and  450  from  east  to  west; 
containing  about  147,000  square  miles. 
But  few  settlements  have  been  made  in 
this  country,  and  the  inhabitants  were  not 
included  in  the  last  census.  At  the  en<« 
trance  of  Fox  riyer  into  Green  bay,  there  ia 
a  settlement  of  about  50  houses,  and  the 
United  States  have  about  900  troops  station- 
ed  here.  The  Menomenes  and  the  Win- 
nebagoes,  and  porta  of  some  other  IndiaQ 
tribes,  inhabit  this  territory.  The  chief 
rivers  are  the  Mississippi,  Ouisconsin, 
Fox,  Monomonie,  Chippeway,  Coppermine^ 
Rocky,  Montreal,  St  Croix,  and  St  Louis, 
This  country  has  a  considerable  variety 
of  soil  and  surface.  There  are,  on  many 
of  the  rivers,  allurial  flats  of  a  rich  soiL 
The  upbinds  south  of  the  parallel  of  St 
Anthony's  falls,  are  generally  gooil,  inter- 
spersed, however,  with  tracks  (Mf  wet  land, 
rocky  prairies,  and  extensiye  districts  of  ^ 
light  .sandy  soil.  The  track  of  country 
whence  rise  the  sources  of  the  riyers  Mia* 
sissippi,  St  Lawrence,  and  Red  riyer  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  is  wet  and  swampy.  Be- 
tween the  Ooisconsin  and  Rocky  riyers  are 
lead  mines,  which  are  said  to  be  as  exten- 
siye as  those  in  the  Missouri  territory. 
Copper  mines  are  also  found  in  this  terri- 
tory. Long.  84.  to  96.  W.  Lat  4L  45.  Itt 
49.  37.  N. 

NoBTHWOLD,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Norfolk,  4)  miles  S.  fi.  from  Stoke  Fer- 
ry.   Popuktion  789. 

NoBTHwooD,  a  township  of  tbe  United 
States,  in  Rockingham  county,  New  Hampi* 
diire.    Population  1095. 

NoBTH  Yabmouth,  b  towuship  of  the 
United  States,  in  Cumberland  county, 
Mainej  on  Ca9Q0  bay.    PopuhUioQ  3996. 
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NoftTON,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Derby-  near  the  uumth  of  a  smaU  river,  on  Lon^  I 

ahire,  4  milea  S.  fh>m  Sheffield.    Popula-  Island  sound.     Popolation  9983.   i5  mik* 

tion  1527.— ed, .  A  parish  in  the  county  of  N.  E.  of  New  York. 
Durham^  8  milea  N.  from  Scockton-upon-        Noawale  Islands,  a  duster  of  ioill 

Tees.    Population  1053. — 3d,  A  parish  of  islands  in  Long  Island  sound,  near  the  eQttt 

Suffolk,  8  mdes  G.  by  N.  from  Bury  St  of  Connecticut.  Long,  78.5»»  W.  Lst41. 

£dmund«.   POTulotion  5<!5.— 4tb,  A  parish  4.  N. 

m  the  £a8t  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1  mile        NORWAY,  an  extensive  kingdon  of  the 

4xmi  New  Malton.    Population  ^49.  north  of  Europe,  united  in  1815  to  Sircilni, 

Norton,  a  township  of  England,  West  and  called  by  the  Danes  Norgt,  by  dw 

Ri4ing  of  Yorkshire,  9  miles  N.  by  W.  Swedes  ^orrige,  both  implying  the  eooo- 

from  Doncsster.    Population  558.  try  of  the  norUi.    Its  length  it  verr  grctt, 

Norton,    a  township  of  England,   in  extending  from  the  Unaesiies  or  Nsie,  m 

Herefordshire,  S  miles  N.  E.  from  Broiq  Lat.  57.  58.  48.  to  the  North  cape,  in  LiU  i 

Yard.    Population  533.  71.11.30.    It  is  bounded  6n  the  eaii  b; 

Norton,  a  township  of  the  United  States,  Sweden  and  Swedish  Lapland ;  on  the  west 

in  Essex  county,  Vermont — 2d,  A  town*  by  the  German  and  Northern  oceans ;  iod 

ahipof  Bristol  county,  Massachusetts.    Po-  on  the  south  by  the  narrow  sea  fonnhig 

puUtion  1598.— 3d,  A  township  of  Dela-  the  entrance  to  the  Sound  apd  Bsltic  The  { 

ware  county,  Ohio.  breadth  of  the  country  is  very  different  in 

Norton  Brise,  a  parish  of  England,  in  different  places.    The  broadest  part  is  is 

Oxfordshire,  3^  miles  S.  E.  fVoin  Burford.  the  south,  extending  from  Lat.  58.  to  near 

peculation  475.  Lat.  63.,  and  forming  an  oblong  of  aeuly 

Norton  Cabibs,  a  parish  of  England,  350  miles  by  S50.    To  the  north wsrd  of 

in  Staffordshire,   5  miles  *W.  by  S.  from  LaL  63.  all  the  way  to  the  very  hi^  latitode 

Lichfield.    Population  i99.  of  the  North  cape,  the  Norwegian  unitor; 

Norton  Hooke,  a  parish  of  England,  in  is  a  long  narrow  track,  having  the  northcn 

Oxfordshire,  5  miles  N.  E.  from  Chipping  ocean  on  the  west,  and  Swedish  Laplsad  os 

Norton.    Population  11 S9.  the  east    Norway  is  divided  into  four  go- 

NoRTON  BY  Kempsi.ey,  r  viUage  of  Eng-  vernments  ox  dioceses,  vis.  Aggerhuoi  in 

land,    county    of  Worcester.     Population  the  south-east,  by  much  the  largest ;  Chris- 

405.    4  miles  S.  S.  £.  from  Worcester.  tjanssnd  in  the  south-west ;  Bmen  in  the 

Norton   in  the  Moors,    a  psrislf  of  west;  itnd  Druntheim,  abiigtradk,exteDd«  I 

£ngland,in  Stafibrdshire,  5  miles  N. E.  from  ing  to  the  north.    The  last  is  snooeedcd  by 

Newcastle-under-Line.     Population  1761.  Norrknd,  also  a  loi^  narrow  province  ;m 

Norton  St  Philups,  a  parish  of  Eng-  the  whole  is  terminated  by  Finoisrk  or 

land,  county  of  Somerset,  7  miles  S.  by  £.  Norwegian  Lspland,  a  dreary  and  inhofi|»- 

jfrom  Batli.    Population  593.  table  region,  forming  the  northern  extremity 

Norton  Sound,    a   large  bay  on    the  of  Europe.    The  extent  and  populatioaof 

north-western  ooast  of  America,  discovered  these  widely  spread  provinces  are  as  follow*: 

S^  captain  Cook  in  1778,  which  extends  to      Diviiions.    EztnitinEiinsh  pcpniatiM.  B.iS«ia 
e  nortliward  as  far  as  the  latitude  of  64.  •^i'  •<«  "">«•• 

55.    Mr  King,  who  landed  and  ascended  Aggerliuus '87,3S7        390,000       7 

some  of  the  heights  adjoining  the  coast,  dis-  Christiunsand...  14,877        140,000       S 

tinguished  many  extensive    vallies,    with  Bergen 14,356        150,000      8 

liversrunning  through  them,  well  wooded,  Proutheim 99,858        170,000    1 

and  bounded  by  hills  of  a  gentle  ascent,  and  ^orrland  and  fS 

moderate  heignt.    Que  of  these  rivers   to       Finmark 71,583         80,000    j 

the  north-west,  appeared  to  be  very  con-  — : ■  t- 

fiderable;  and,  from  its  direction,  he  was  Total, 161,000        930,000     17 

inclined  to  think  that  it  emptied  itself  into  This  return  gives  somewhat  more  than  10 

the  sea  at  the  head  of  the  bay.   Some  of  his  inhabitants  for  the  square  mile  in  the  lline 

people,  who  penetrated  beyond  this  into  the  southern  provinces,  between  seven  snd  eigbi 

Mutiy,  found  the  troea  larger,'  the  farther  in  that  of  Dronthdm,  and  litde  noie  than 

tbpv  advanceil.  one  in  the  bleak  regions  to  the  nortb.   The 

NoRONOAi  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  pro-  towns  in  Norway  are  both  small  and  thinlj 

Tlnee  of  Bahar,  situated  on  the  great  mil:^  scattered.    The  foilowing  exhibits  the  |»- 

^ry  road  from  Calcutta  to  Benares.    Long  sition  of  the  principal : 
H4.  10.  E.    Lat.  9i.  45.  N. — There  is  ano-  iv  thr  south^wkst. 

^er  Nomnga  on  the  banks  of  the  Godavery  Jt^opulaiioH.     N.  l^» 

river,  near  Kigahmundry,  in  the  Northern  Christiania 4),0U0       59.4&.W' 

Chrcars.  Kongsherg  nearly 7,000       54. 48.  It 

NoawALx,    a    township  of   the  United  Frederickball  neariy..4,000       59. 4. 

States,  in  Fairfiel^  county,   Connecticut,  Cbristia^-sund.,,*^  ..5,0Q0        W.««i» 
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OK  Tin  WMMT  COAST.  wftj  htt  »  nambcT  of  hkw,  which  are  in 

ion.    N.  Lai*  general  yalliefli  iodoied  by  moantains.   TIm 

1,500        68.58.80.  most  remarkable  are  those  of  Mioesy  Foe* 

15,000        60.  10.  muod,  and  Sperdillen.    The  coast  of  Nor^ 

Drontheim  nearly...  9,000        63.  25. 50.  way,  stretching  in  a  long  line  from  north  to 

IN  THB  iNTcaiOB.  south,  10  deeply  indented  with  bays  and 

IUinaa..ft 3,000        68.  40.  creeks.     It  prestnu  also  a  succession  of 

AU  these  are  seaports,  with  the  exception  of  islands,  varring  both  in  siie  and  fertility, 

Rocsas  and  Kongsberg,  which  owe  their  po-  some  being  bamn  and  uninhabited,  others 

pulation  to  their  mines.     Christiansand,  ooncaininff  tolerable  pasture,  and  eren  the 

the  name  of  a  province,  is  distinct  from  most  northeru,  such  as  Loffbden,  aiB>rding 

Christiati-otind,  a  seaport  on  its  southern  convenient  stations  for  the  fisheries.    The 

nsst,  and  still  more  from  the  smaller  sei^  shore  of  Norway  is  often  bold,  and  the 

port  of  Christian-snnd,  situated  far  to  the  sea  of  great  depth,  in  the  immediate  Ti« 

north,  in  the  province  of  Drontheim.  Chris-  ctnity  of  tlie  rocks. 

tiania  is  a  ses^rt,  at  the  top  of  a  great  ma-        Climate. — The  climate  of  Norway  is  not 

ritime  inlet  in  the  province  of  Aggerhuus ;  severe  throughout,  and  the  cold  is  regulated 

snd,  though  smaller  than  Bergen,  has  been  by  other  causes  tban  the  latitude.    In  the 

eonstitttted,  from  its  proximity  to  Denmark  interior,  and  towards  the  high  raouutaina 

snd  Sweden,  the  capital  of  Norway.  that  form  the  eastern  frontier,  the  cold  of 

Fact  of  th€  Country. — The  surface  of  winter  is  intense.    The  air,  however,  is  ge- 

Nonray  la  very  uneven,  presenting  a  sue-  nerslly  serene  and  healthy ;  while  the  long 

oesoonof  mountsins  snd  vallies;  the  for-  continued  frosts  are  by  no  means  unwd- 

merin  general  barren  and  uninhabited ;  the  come  to  the  inhabitants,  facilitating,  as  in 

latter  not  defieient  in  the  products  of  a  hi^h  Russia,  the  progress  of  the  traveller,  and 

latitude.    The  scenery  is  striking  from  lU  the  convevance  of  merchandise.    On  the 

pilldeurand  sublimity,  but  seldom  pleasing  sea  coast  the  atmosphere  is  materially  dif- 

mm  the  softer  beauties.  Vast  forests,  lofty  &rent,  being  softened  by  the  v^estem  breese, 

noantains,  rocks,  precipices,  and  water&Us,  and  often  less  oold  in  the  depth  of  winter 

•ad  at  times  a  picturesque  valley,  are  the  than  in  the  interior  of  Germany.    Thebaya 

o^bjeets  which  here  present  themselves  to  along  the  coast  are  seldom  Arosen,  the  open 

the  traveller.     The  line  of  separation  be-  sea  never.    This,  however,  is  die  region  of 

tween  Norway  and  Sweden  is  very  clearly  fog,  rain,  and  high  wind ;  while  in  many 

nsribed  by  an  immense  chain  of  mountains,  situations  the  air  is  less  healthy  thui  in  the 

extending   above  a  thousand  miles  from  high  ground  of  the  interior.    In  summer 

Mnh  to  south.    Of  this  chain,  and  indeed  the  length  of  day  counterbalances  the  short* 

of  die  whole  Scandinavian  range,  the  oen-  ness  of  the  warm  season.    The  com  ripens 

tnl  snd  highest  are  the  mountains  of  Selbo  with  uncommon  rapidity.      In  Norrland 

vadDovre,  situated  in  Lat.  68.  The  moun-  and  Finmsrk,  the  sun  remains  above  the 

tiins  next  in  siae  to  these  are  said  to  be  horizon  for  several  weeks  successivelv,  and 

•bout  6000  or  7000  feet  above  the  level  of  in  winter  is  invisible  for  a  corresponding  in- 

tbesea:  their  tops  are  covered  with  perpe-  terval;  the  dreariness  of  the  latter,  how- 

teal  snow ;  their  sides  with  forests,  and  oo-  ever,  is  lessened  by  several  causes.    The 

eaaionally   vrith   pasture.     The  northern  brightness  of  the  snow,  the  reflection  from 

chain  extends  without  interruption  to  the  the  mountains,  and  the  aurora  borealis, 

more  brilliant  here  than  in  other  countries, 
give  a  degree  of  light  sufficient  for  ordinary 

- , purposes.    The  atmosphere  has  very  little 

'^lUefield  and  Langefield  traverse  the  broad  electricity,  and  thunder  storms  are  rare, 
pvt  of  Norway  diagonallv,  in  a  south-west       Soil  and  Products. — The  soil  of  Norway 

wction.    The  riven  of^  Norway  are  nu-  is  often  stony  and  barren ;  and  thou^  in 

''iffOQa;  but,  aain  other  mountainous  coun-  summer  the  extraordinary  length  of  day 

ttieSfOf  little  use  for  promoting  intercourse;  forms  a  counterbalance  to  the  imortness  o^ 

P^'tAkiag  frequently  of  die  natnreof  torrents,  the  season,  and  rii>ens  com  with  rapidity, 

vid  even  when(aa  in  the  case  of  the  Glororoe,  the  crop  is  liable  to  fail,  from  various  cansesj^ 

UK  Bnunmer,  or-  the  Nid)  the  volume  of  from  sudden  frost,  from  blight,  or  from  the 

]**^  is  large  and  constant,  the  number  of  ignorance  of  a  system  of  agriculture  adapte^ 

™I>  caused  by  the  rocks  and  difis  in  the  to  this  peculiar  climate.    In  inland  and  re^ 

M  of  the  stream,  present  insurmountable  mote  places,  the  inhabitants  live  on  coarse 

^*^>c]es  to  navigation.    A  sudden  melting  fare,  and  are  accustomed,  in  seasons  of 

^now,  followed  by  rain,  ksds  at  times  to  scarcity,  to  lengthen  out  their  scanty  stores. 

inondatioQs   whidi  sweep  the  corn,  and  by  mixing  pine  bark  with  their  bread;  but 

ll'^Jf^hnea  the  cattle,  and  even  the  cottages  in  the  southern  provinces  (as  in  the  neigh? 

Of  ¥^  peasantry,  in  onacopnmonruip.  Noi^  l^urhoqd  pf  Bergen^  there  are  tracks  o$ 
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€Otirfderftb!«  fertility.  Qvtt  oommon  gar* 
den  fruits  are  cultivated  there  with  success, 
though  gardening  as  *an  art  is  very  imper- 
fectly undersiuod  in  Norway.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  raised  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try ;  in  others  barley  and  oats.  Still  it  is 
computed  that  not  more  that  one  hundredth 
part  of  the  kingdom  is  under  tillage.  On 
(he  whole  Norway  is  obliged  to  make  an 
annual  importation  of  above  200,000  quar- 
ters  of  grain.  In  pastures,  however,  this 
country  is  much  more  fortunate,  and  takes, 
during  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  lead 
of  a  considerable  part  of  Europe.  As  soon 
as  the  masses  of  snow  on  the  sides  of  the 
mountains  melt,  the  grass  appears  under  it 
to  the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches.  Cattle 
are  consequently  reared  and  exported  in 
numbers ;  but  the  main  article  of  the  ex- 
port trade  of  Norway  for  many  ages  has 
been  its  timber.  Its  mountains  are  oover- 
e<l  with  forests  of  pine,  ash,  but  in  particu- 
lar of  fir,  which  grows  over  almost  all  the 
country.  The  restriction  of  export  arises, 
not  f^ora  any  limitation  in  the  quantity 
grown,  but  from  the  difficulty  of  oon- 
vejring  the  trees  to  the  place  of  em- 
barkation. Hitherto  a  lavish  consump- 
tion has  taken  place  (both  for  export 
^nd  for  mines  and  glass-houses  on  the 
jspot)  in  the  parts  most  convenient  for  ship- 
ping ;  but  tnis  must  soon  be  lessened,  or 
new  expedients  devised,  by  making  canals, 
4yr  clearing  the  beds  of  rivers,  to  facilitate  the 
access  from  the  forests  of  the  interior  to  the 
<ooast. 

Minerals  fonn  another  part  of  the  wealth 
of  this  rugged  region.  lu  Iron,  though 
not  equal  to  that  of  Sweden,  is  in  general 
of  good  quality,  and  the  processes  for  smelt- 
ing it  have  for  some  time  back  partaken  of 
the  improvemente  of  those  of  England.  The 
annual  produce  of  the  forges  of  Norway  has 
been  computed  at  5000  or  6000  tons  of  iron 
in  bars;  in  cannon,  in  stoves,  and  other 
species  of  hardware  (in  general  very  bonle- 
]y)  it  is  from  2000  to  3000  tons ;  the  whole 
ibrming  an  annual  value  of  from  L.  100,000 
to  L.200,000  sterling.  The  copper  of  Nor- 
way is  of  very  superior  quality ;  and  the 
chief  ipines  of  it  are  at  Roraas,  an  inland 
town,  about  80  miles  east  of  Drontheim. 
'The  only  silver  mine  in  Norway  worked  at 
present  IS  that  of  Kongaberg;  but  neither 
It  nor  the  gold  mine  at  Etswold,  are  pro- 
ductive. The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
)cad  mines ;  and  its  marble  quarries,  though 
said  to  be  good,  are  very  little  wrought. 
Stone  for  building,  and  slate,  are  in  great 
abundance ;  and  the  loadstone,  or  natural 
inagnct,-  is  also  frequently  found  and  ex- 
ported. No  coal  mines  have  as  yet  been 
wrought ;  and  of  salt,  the  only  large  work 
is  at  Walloe  (near  the  decayed  town  of 


Tonsberg  in  the  aimth-we^),  which  psi 
duces  about  20,000  tons  a-ye«r. 

AnimaU. — Norway  possesses  most  of  tk 
animals  common  to  the  other  coootties  4 
Europe.  The  horses  are  small,  bat  hirdj; 
the  horned  cattle  are  likewise  diminatlTe, 
but  are  readily  fattened  in  the  isles  wbkii 
border  the  coast,  9b  well  as  in  the  vsUietif 
the  interior.  Goats  are  more  coramoD  tha 
sheep,  and  there  are  very  few  swine,  li 
Norwegian  Lapland,  the  reindeer  finns  tb 
sole  WMilth,  and  almost  the  only  sours  ii 
the  subsistence  of  the  inhabitants.  AtCenpH  i 
are  now  (1820)  making  to  rear  this  aacfid  I 
animal  in  the  southern  prorinoes.  Gat  \ 
abonnds  throughout ;  and  in  the  mounttiBi  I 
and  ibrests  there  are  nnrobers  of  betils  tf 
prey,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  lynxes,  ad 
foxes.  The  wolves  are  nnoiennu,  ad 
sometimes  make  great  havoc  among  tfae 
flocks.  Birds  of  various  kinds  are  abimdat. 
Several  of  the  species  are  rare,  and  somene 
supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  this  oooatr;. 
Aquatic  fowl  are  in  such  numbers,  tliit 
bird-catching,  hazardous  as  it  is  sbmbs 
tliese  stupendous  diffis,  has  become  a  Rgs- 
lar  employment,  and  aiibrda  support  to  » 
veral  thousands  of  the  inhabitants. 

Manvfaciures  and  Trade, — Norway,  lib 
other  poor  and  thinly  peopled  cotmtrin» 
has  hardly  any  manufactures,  the  only 
works  entitled  to  that  name  being  the  htfint 
the  foundries,  the  glass-houses,  the  poinii 
refineries,  and  the  saw-mills,  all  of  wbkk 
owe  their  existence  to  the  abundance  d  a 
particular  product  in  a  favourable  podtioi. 
Fabrics  of  another  kind  are  so  rsre,  thit 
strangers  are  directed,  as  to  a  curiositVi  is 
a  manufactory  of  hats  and  leather  at  Coia- 
tiania,  to  a  pottery  work  at  Bergen,  snd  to 
the  making  of  gloves  at  Drontheim  sod 
Vardalen.  The  majority  of  the  pesssntry 
leading  a  secluded  life,  and  nnaUe  to  ex- 
change one  description  of  commoditift  fir 
another,  are  obliged  to  devise  homely  nb* 
stitutes,  making  their  own  dolh,  shoo, 
caps,  and  even  their  knives  and  batcbeta 
The  inhabitants  of  the  towns  act  diffifcot^ 
ly,  and  import  from  abroad  various  articles 
such  as  virooUens,  cottons,  silks,  groeeria, 
vrine,  spirituous  liquors,  and,  above  all, 
corn.  These  imports  are  paid  by  the  a* 
port  of  timber,  iron,  copper,  and,  in  a  tai 
degree,  of  glsss,  potash,  fish,  and  oil;  i^ 
of  cattle,  hides,  and  tallow.  It  is  with 
England,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  that  tks 
intercourse  is  greatest.  With  the  lai^ 
however,  it  is  less,  since  the  sepsratiop  of  tiw 
two  kingdoms,  and  the  ooosequent  uBpo** 
tion  of  duties.  Kelp  (obtained  frott  b«ra* 
ed  sea-weed^  is  here,  as  in  the  west  ofScol- 
land,  an  article  of  some  importance. 

Naviffotum  ami  i'VsAmes.— In  the*  x^ 
sp^cts  Norway  pooeaieB  many  advanUg* 
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fciembling  UeUnA  in  its  extended  line  <yf 
coast,  aiid  its  numerous  and  secure  har- 
bours ;  but  these  ailvantoges  have  been  as 
yet  very  inadequately  cultivated.  The  ship- 
piog  belonging  to  Norway  amounts  to  near* 
W  100,000  tons ;  the  seamen  to  10,U00. 
The  fisheries  are  extensive,  and  may  be 
considered,  after  timber  and  iron,  the 
chief  support  of  the  e}(port  trade.  The 
herring  and  cod  fisheries  are  the  principal 
branches,  and  give  employment  to  many  of 
the  poor  inhabitants  of  the  long  line  of 
western  coast.  These,  and  other  fish,  are 
tent  in  large  quantities  from  Norrland  to 
Bergen.  Salmon  likewise  are  caught  in 
great  number  in  the  lakes  and  rivers,  and 
even  lobsters  and  other  shell- fish  are  ex- 
ported to  England.  Salt  unluckily  is  not 
abundant  in  Norway,  the  heat  of  summer 
not  being  sufficient  for  the  evaporation  of 
the  sea  water.  Hence  the  importation  of 
large  quantities  firom  Spain  and  Portugal 
for  the  use  of  the  fisheries.  One  of  the 
chief  fishing  stations  is  Loffbden,  which  see ; 
ice  also  Ftuiffe. 

NuUoiuU  Character, — The  Norwegians 
are  in  general  accustomed  to  live  in  a  very 
nlaiu  style,  both  as  to  diet  and  dwelling. 
The  ancient  habits  and  character  of  the 
people  are  much  better  preserved  in  the  se- 
cluded vallies  of  the  interior,  than  in  the 
towns  along  the  coast,  where  there  has  been 
a  mixture  of  settlers  from  Denmark  and 
Germany,  and  a  considerable  commercial 
intercourse  with  these  countries,  as  well  as 
with  Britain  and  Holland.  Even  the  Nor- 
wegian language  has,  in  the  seaports  and 
among  the  upper  ranks,  been  in  general 
supplanted  by  the  Danish.  It  is  spoken, 
however,  by  the  lower  orders,  and  is  gene- 
rally accounted  a  dialect  of  the  ancient 
Scandinavian  or  Gothic,  similar  to  the 
Norse,  spoken  in  the  Faroe  and  Orkney 
islands.  Its  pronunciation  is  sonorous,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  dialect  of  the  north  of 
Sweden,  The  Norwegians  possess  hospi- 
f?«lity,  simplicity,  aitd  the  other  virtues  of 
the  primitive  state  of  society.  They  are  by 
no  means  deficient  in  ingenuity,  or  averse 
from  the  amusements  of  more  improved 
communities.  Theatres  in  particular  are 
common  in  their  petty  towns,  and  are,  from 
want  of  professional  actors,  not  un  frequent- 
ly occupied  by  the  younger  part  of  the  in- 
habitants. Tne  peasantry  are  strangers  to 
the  state  of  servitude  which  has  existed  till 
lately  in  Jutland  or  Russia.  They  are  all 
free  bom,  and^  what  is  ^remarkable,  have  no 
family  namea/ 

Education  is  in  the  state  that  may  be  an* 
ticipated  in  a  country  so  thinly  inhabited, 
snd  possessing  so  few  towns  of  consequence. 
There  is  at  Bergen  a  university  on  a  small 
ffaie,  for.  t^ihig  eLuHics,    matheioatics. 


physics,  and  the  ekmentary  pert  of  philo- 
sophy. Inhere  are  also  two  other  public  se- 
minaries founded  by  government ;  one  in 
1811  at  Kongsberg,  the  other  in  181«at 
Christiania.  The  latter  place  has  also  a 
military  academy,  which  has  already  fur- 
nished a  number  of  good  officers.  The 
public  schools  of  the  second  class  are  more 
numerous,  and  are  adapted  to  teaching  La-^ 
tin,  Danish,  Swedish,  geography,  and'mo- 
dern  history.  The  elementary  or  parish 
schools  are  supplied  chiefly  by  teachers  edu- 
cated at  a  sefxlrate  preparatory  seminary  in 
Sweden  orGermany.  Christiania  has  a  public 
library,  and  a  topographical  society.  The 
more  northern  town  of  Drcmtheim  has  an 
academy  of  sciences,  with  a  library  and  col- 
lection of  objects  of  natural  history.  This 
society  has  published  several  memoirs  oil 
the  antiquities  and  natural  history  of  the 
north. 

There  are  along  the  northern  coast  a 
number  of  foreign  settlers,  who  bear  dif- 
ferent names  in  the  districts  respectively 
occupied  by  them,  but  receive  from  foreign- 
ers the  general  appellation  of  Finns.  Prom 
them  Norwegian  Lapland  has  acquired  the 
name  of  Finmark.  They  are  an  active,  in- 
dustrious race,  exhibiting  a  perfect  contrast 
to  the  native  Laplanders,  whom  they  are 
likely,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  to  out-* 
number.  They  have  carried  agriculture  as 
far  north  as  70®  of  lat.,  varying  the  grain 
according  to  the  climate,  and  planting  po- 
tatoes where  they  cannot  raise  com.  They 
resemble  the  inhabitants  of  Finland,  not 
only  in  language,  but  in  the  practice  of 
warming  their  houses  with  stoves,  and 
using  the  vapour  bath.  Their  ancestors 
were,  doubtless,  emigrants  from  Finland, 
Esthonia,  and  Livonia,  who  left  their  homes 
at  a  date  not  distinctly  ascertained,  but  pro- 
bably during  the  distress  caused  by  the  mi- 
litary contests  between  Sweden  and  Russia. 
It  is  ascertained  that  a  considerable  emigra- 
tion took  place  in  1708,  in  the  middle  of  the 
war  between  Charles  XII.  and  the  czar 
Peter. 

Public  EslahUshmenU — Though  Nor- 
way has  a  separate  assembly  or  diet,  it  has 
no  royal  establishment,  being  governed  a^ 
a  province  of  Sweden,  exactly  as  it  was  for- 
merly governed  as  a  province  of  Denmark. 
Justice  is  administered  by  a  high  court  in 
each  of  the  four  provinces,  subject  to  no  ap-' 
peal  but  to  the  supreme  court  at  Stockholm. 
The  subdivisions  of  the  provinces  have  eac^f 
a  separate  but  inferior  court.  The  yearly 
revenue  of  this,  as  yet  far  from  opulent 
country,  is  below  L.40 0,000  sterling ;  the 
public  expence  is  nearly  equal.  The  im- 
posts are  chiefly  in  the  nature  of  a  land-tax, 
being  derived  from  the  produce  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mines.    Tne  loUiitycsf  jtbrce  it 
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from  10,000  to  19,000  reguUtti,  and  a  some- 
what linger  number  of  militia.  Attachccl  to 
them  18  a  small  body,  ^vho  wear  on  their  feet 
long  boards,  or  snow  shoes,  and  are  trained 
to  act  on  the  snow  and  ice.  The  navy  of 
Norway  is  on  a  very  small  scale,  comprising 
only  26  lieutenants,  and  six  superior  offi- 
loers.  The  clerical  body  consists  of  tive  bi- 
shops, viz.  one  tor  each  of  the  governments, 
and  one  for  Norrland,  49  deans,  and  329 
/pastors. 

History.^Sorway  was  divided  into  a 
number  of  petty  principalities  until  the  9th 
century,  when  tnese  were  combined  into 
one.,  It  was  little  known  to  the  rest  of 
Europe,  except  by  piratical  excursions,  un- 
til towuds  the  end  of  the  14th  century,  on 
the  direct  line  of  the  royal  family  becoming 
extinct,  the  ambitious  Margaret  of  Den- 
mark prevailed  on  the  nobleman  next  en- 
titled to  the  succession,  to  abdicate  his  right 
in  her  &vour.  Norway  was  thus  incorpora- 
ted with  Denmark  in  1397 ;  and  though  its 
independence  was  recognist'd,  it  was  govern- 
ed as  a  province  without  the  residence  of  a 
court.  Still  the  national  enmity  to  the 
Swedes,  and  the  moderate  government  of 
the  sovereigns  of  Denmark,  reconciled  them 
to  the  change,  and  gave  even  considerable 
fcordlality  to  the  union.  The  national  spirit 
was  flittered  by  the  sovereigns  of  Denmark 
always  beariog,  as  a  distinct  title,  the  name 
lof  sovereign  oT  Norway,  and  distinguisliing 
it  as  a  separate  kingdom  in  all  diplomatic 
treaties  and  state  transactions.  Norway 
thus  participated,  during  more  than  four 
^centuries,  in  the  political  circumstances  of 
its  southern  neighbour,  taking  part  in  its 
ivars,  and  enjoying  a  portion  of  the  com- 
mercial advantages  wnich,  particularly  in 
the  later  ages,  arose  from  the  temperate  and 
iMtdfic  policy  of  Denmark.  The  finst  severe 
blow  to  this  sute  of  peaceful  advancement 
was  given  to  Norway  by  the  war  with  Eng- 
land, consequent  on  our  expedition  to  Co- 
penhagen in  1807.  The  interruption  of 
their  exports,  particularly  timber,  was  to 
them  a  very  serious,  and  to  us  by  no  means 
an  inoonsiclerable  loss.  Unfortunately  this 
ftate  of  hostility  continued,  when,  in  1812, 
[the  threatening  expedition  of  Bonaparte 
against  Russia  inuuced  that  power  and 
fjrreat  Britain  to  exert  themselves  to  secure 
jthe  neutrality  or  alliance  of  Swedeu.  ,  To 
^  calculating  a  politician  as  Bernodotte,  a 
substantial  consideration  was  necessary ;  and 
jas  llus&ia  was  determined  not  to  restore 
jPinlend,  the  two  courts  resorted  to  tlie  sin- 
gular agreement  of  stipulating  for  Sweden 
'^he  conquest  and  possession  of  Norway,  an 
engagement  subsequently  confirmed  by  our 
government.  After  the  catastrophe  of  the 
^^rench  in  Russia,  Denmark  made  pacific 
pyfrUt^-c^  to  our  court,  but  failed  in  her  ne- 


goeiationa,  and  was  left  to  share  the  coms 
quenoes  of  the  overthrow  of  Bodsdui^ 
No  sooner  had  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (18|]i 
October  1813)  decided  the  retreat  ot'  de 
French  from  Germany,  than  Bemadode 
directed  a  strong  body  of  Swedish  and  odia 
troops  against  Holstein,  and  obliged  tbe 
Danish  court  to  sign,  on  14th  January  1814, 
the  treaty  of  Kiel,  stipulating  the  sunibe 
of  Norway  for  the  very  inadequate  retiin«f 
Swedish  Pomerania  and  the  island  of  Ba- 
gen.  The  Norw^;iana,  ifidigoant  at  dn 
transfer,  took  ud  arms,  and  dected  Chrii' 
tian  Frederick,  hereditary  prince  of  Des- 
mork,  first  to  the  regency,  and  afterviris 
to  the  throne  of  Norway.  The  fbroe  he 
raised  was  considerable  for  so  thinly  peopM 
a  country,  but  wholly  unable  to  loiit 
the  arms  of  Sweden  and  England.  After  a 
spirited  resistance,  he  consented  to  a  tmt;, 
stipulating  that  he  sliould  resign  his  cnmi 
into  the  hands  of  tlie  diet ;  and  od  90dk 
October  1814,  that  assembly,  convened  tf 
Christiania,  came  to  the  resolution  that  Nor- 
way  should  be  permanently  governed  by  tke 
same  king  as  Sweden,  but  as  an  intcpdi 
state,  and  with  the  preservation  of  its  coi- 
stitution  and  laws.  It  waa  declared  a  htt, 
independent,  and  inalienable  kiogdooi,  die 
succession  to  be  in  the  male  line,  and  die 
reigning  prince  a  Lutheran.  These  prdi- 
minarics  being  assented  to  by  Sweden,  die 
diet,  on  4th  November,  unanimously  elect* 
od  the  king  of  that  country  to  the  throne  of 
Norway. 

NoRWELL,  a  parish  of  England,  coanty 
of  Nottingham,  6^  miles  W.  by  N.  fit» 
Newark.     Population  547. 

Norwich,  a  latge,  populous,  and  ancieiit 
city  of  England,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk; 
the  principal  town  in  the  county,  the  chief 
city  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  kingdom,  sad 
a  place  long  noted  for  its  trade  and  exten- 
sive manufactures.  It  stands  on  the  bvab 
of  the  river  Wensom,  which  is  navigable 
up  to  the  town,  and  over  which  it  has  do 
fewer  than  six  bridges,. one  of  them  of  iron. 
The  city  is  chiefly  built  on  the  slc^  and 
summit  of  a  gentle  hill,  which  rises  finoiB 
the  river,  runs  parallel  to  its  western  bank, 
and  terminates  ot  a  great  bend  which  die 
river  here  makes  towards  the  south.  U  ex- 
tends nearly  two  miles  in  length,  and  aboot 
a  mile  and  a  qnarter  in  breadth,  and  «aa 
formerly  surrounded  and  defended  by  sa 
embattled  wall,  with  IS  gates,  and  flanbd 
by  40  towers,  some  remains  of  which  are 
yet  to  be  seen.  The  appearance  of  the  cit^i 
from  an  eminence  in  the  neighbourhood, » 
remarkably  striking ;  the  cathedral  and  the 
castle  forming  two  grand  and  iraposiitf  ob* 
jects,  and  the  numerous  gardens  snd  ot^ 
chards  which  are  interspersed  through  tha 
town^  adding  greatly  to  the  beauty  and  ts? 
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rifity  df  the  proipeet  The  etreete  in  g^ 
nenl,  except  the  market-plece  and  St  Giles'- 
Btreet,  tie  narrow  and  ill  disposed;  hut 
there  are  many  good  bnildings  in  the  town, 
and  vaiioat  improvementB  have  ktely  been 
made,  which  conduce  greatly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  place,  as  well  as  to  the  comfort  and 
coDvenience  of  the  inhabitants.  The  chief 
pubHc  bttildtngB  are'  the  castle  and  the  ca- 
thi^rsl;  but  there  are,  besides,  no  fewer 
than  3(>  churches,  various  dissenting  cha- 
pels, and  numerous  institutions  for  chari- 
table, benevdent,  or  other  useful  purposes. 
The  castle  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town, 
on  an  eminence  raised  partly  by  art  above 
the  adjacent  ground,  and  commanding  a 
fine  view  of  the  city.  This  building  was 
first  erected  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the 
Saxons.  In  1135,  it  was  made  a  place  of 
confinement  for  the  king's  prisoners,  and 
has  ever  since  formed  the  county  jail.  The 
keep,  a  principal  tower,  is  the  only  consi- 
derable part  of  the  building  which  now  re- 
mains ;  and  its  age  and  architecture  have 
been  the  subject  of  considerable  discussion* 
It  aeems  probable,  on  the  whole,  that  the 
aichitecture  is  Saxon,  and  that  the  present 
fiibric  is  the  same  which  was  erected  by 
king  Canute  the  Dane.  It  had  formerlv 
three  ditches  around  it,  only  one  of  which 
now  remains,  the  site  of  the  others  being 
occupied  bv  buildings.  Over  the  present 
ditch,  muck  of  which  has  been  converted 
into  gardens,  is  a  bridge  of  one  arch,  40 
feet  diameter,  forming  a  complete  semi- 
circle, and  the  largest  and  most  perfect 
Saxon  arch  in  the  kingdom.  In  1793,  a 
new  county  jail  was  b^n  on  the  Casde- 
hilly  and  joined  to  the  old  building  on  the 
eastern  side;  the  whole  beings  at  the  same 
time,  incl(»ed  with  irou  palisadoes  and 
gates.  From  the  style  of  the  architecture, 
these  additions  have  greatly  impaired  the 
sodent  and  v^erable  appearance  of  the  ori- 
ginal fid>ric.  The  cathedral^  is  one  of  the 
nuMt  spacious  and  handsome  buildings  of 
the  kind  in  the  kingdom.  It  was  founded 
about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century, 
bat  received  many  successive  reparations 
and  additions,  and  was  not  completed  in 
its  present  form,  till  the  beginning  of  the 
nxteenth  century.  The  architecture  of 
thii  noble  pile  is  chiefly  in  the  Norman 
style,  of  which  the  semicircular  arch,  and 
large  short  column,  are  the  leading  features ; 
and  the  deUils  of  the  different  buildings 
ofier  much  interesting  study  to  the  anti- 

2 nary.  The  principal  parts  displayed  in 
be  plan  of  the  cathedral,  are  a  nave  with 
side  aisles,  a  transept,  a  choir,  with  semi-* 
circular  east  end,  and  an  aisle  surrounding 
it.  The  cloisters  form  a  square  of  174  feet 
within  the  walls;  they  join  the  south  .side 
of  the  nave.    On  the  north  side,  the  build- 


ing joim  to  the  bishop^s  palace^  and  to  the 
deanery,  &c.  on  the  south.  The  whole 
length  of  the  church,  from  east  to  west,  is 
411  feet ;  of  the  nave,  f^om  western  door 
to  transept,  UO  feet;  the  width  of  tran-* 
sept  is  191  feet;  and  of  the  nave,  with 
aisles,  78  feet.  At  the  intersection  of  the 
transept  with  the  nave  and  choir,  rises  a 
lofty  tower,  sunpounted  by  a  spire,  the 
whote  height  of  which  is  316  feet  The 
tower  forms  an  interesting  specimen  of  the 
Norman  architecture,  just  before  the  point- 
ed style  was  generally  adopted  ;  it  haa  four 
stories,  besides  the  battlements ;  and  each 
is  covered  with  arcades,  columns,  and  tr»* 
eery  mouldings  of  very  varied  and  curioue 
workmanship.  The  west  front  of  the  ctt* 
thedral  presents  a  largo  central  oomparti- 
ment,  corresponding  with  the  width  and 
height  of  the  nave  ;  and  to  lateral  divisi<Mie 
corresponding  with  the  side  aisles.  The 
elevation  of  the  former  exhibits  a  large  cen« 
tral  window,  divided  into  compartments^ 
these  again  subdivided  by  small  mullions^ 
and  the  whole  producing  an  highly  oma* 
mental  effect.  Beneath  is  the  grand  en« 
trance  doorway.  Each  of  the  lateral  de« 
vations  is  divided  into  three  oompartmenta, 
all  of  the  Norman  style.  The  appearance 
of  the  interior  of  the  cathedral  has,  on  the 
whole,  a  grand  and  solemn  effect;  the  piers> 
columns,  arches,  and  mouldings,  are  in  « 
bold  and  substantial  style ;  but  the  modem 
additions  and  alterations  are  far  tfom  be« 
log  in  good  taste.  1'he  bishop's  palace 
aunds  oh  the  same  site  with  that  which 
was  built  by  the  founder  of  the  cathedral. 
The  original  building  was  pulled  down, 
and  a  large  one  erected  by  bishop  Sdroon, 
in  the  year  1318;  and,  aAer  undergoing 
many  repairs  *by  the  prelates  since  the  re« 
storation^  it  has  been  rendered  a  respectable, 
and  commodious  residence.  The  pariah' 
churches  of  Norwich  are  more  nnmeroos 
than  those  of  any  town  in  the  kingdom,  ex- 
cept the  metropolis.  Of  these,  the  church 
of  St  Peter  Mancroft  is  the  most  distin- 
guished for  its  siae  and  architecture.  It 
stands  on  an  elevated  spot  at  the  comer  of 
the  markct-place,  and  is  a  large^  regular, 
and  handsome  building ;  it  was  nnisbed  and 
consecrated  in  1455.  The  other  churchee 
are  scarcely  deserving  of  particular  no-^ 
ticc;  till  of  late  years,  most  of  them  were 
thatclied,  and  tiiey  are  all  encrusted  with 
flint  stones.  There  are  two  churches  in  the 
town  for  the  Flemings,  who  settled  here  in 
the  16th  century,  and  whose  descendants  . 
ore  still  numerous,  and  have  peculiar  pri- 
vileges ;  one  of  them,  however,  is  now  used 
as  a  poor-house.  The  guiltl-hall,  where 
the  assizes  and  quarter-sessious  for  the  city 
are  held,  is  a  spacious  building,  situated  in 
the  market-place.    It  was  begun  in  tho 
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yetLT  1407 ;  but  wag  not  (Completed  till 
1453.  Among  other  chambers,  itdontains 
the  mayor's  office,  for  the  daily  adroinis- 
tmtioii  of  justice.  The  coumon^council 
chamber  underwent  a  thorough  repair  in 
1806.  Public  busiuess  is  also  conducted  in 
fit  Andrew's  hall,  a  noble  building,  which 
was  formerly  the  coi\venncal  church  of  the 
henedictine  monastery  of  Blackfriara.  The 
interior  is  decorated  with  paintings  and  other 
ornaments.  The  assembly-room,  a  neat 
brick  building,  was  erected  in  the  year 
1756.  The  theatre  is  reckoned  one  of  the 
most  complete  in  the  kingdom*  out  of  the 
metropolis ;  the  company  perform  about 
life  months  in  the  year.  The  market- 
place is  a  spacious  and  lofty  building  of  free- 
stone ;  and,  standing  on  a  descent,  is  re- 
markably clean,  and  has  a  striking  appear- 
ance. The  bridewell,  or  house  of  correc- 
tion, is  built  of  flint,  and  is  remarkable  fur 
being  beautiinliy  cut  into  regular  little 
squares,  without  any  appearance  of  cement 
Of  the  charitable  establishments  of  Nor- 
wich, the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  hospital  is 
a  large  and  elegant  brick  buikling,  stand- 
ing without  St  i:^tephcn's  gate.  It  was  erect- 
ed in  1772,  by  voluntary  subscription,  at 
the  expcnce  of  L.  13,823.  A  new  wing, 
added  in  lft02,  completed  the  original  plan. 
A  great  n timber  of  patients  are  continually 
admitted  and  relieved  by  this  excellent  in- 
stitution. The  most  eminent  medical  men 
attend  daily ;  and  the  hospital  is  at  all  times 
open  to  accidental  cases.  The  Norwich 
dispensary  affords  advice  and  medicines 
gratis  to  the  poor.  Doughty's  hospital,  for 
the  relief  and  maintenance  of  aged  persons, 
was  founded  in  18 1 7.  Bethlehem  hospital,  or 
bedlam,  isan  excellent  institution  for  lunatics, 
as  many  of  whom  are  kept  here  gratis  as  the 
Ainds  will  allow.  It  was  founded  in  1713. 
Besides  these,  there  is  in  the  city  a  ^reat 
number  of  other  charities  and  benefactions. 
The  fVee  grammar  school  was  originally 
founded  by  bishop  Salmon,  in  13S5.  It  has 
acholarships  and  fellowships  belonging  to 
Caius  college,  Cambridge.  Ther?  are,  be- 
sides, in  the  city,  numerous  charity  and 
Sunday  schools.  The  society  of  Friars 
was  begun  in  1785,  for  the  diffusion  of 
use  All  knowledge;  they  have  a  good  li- 
brary; and,  during  the  winter,  they  also 
relieve  the  wants  of  the  poor,  by  distri- 
buting soup,  bread,  &c  There  is  also, 
among  others,  an  auxiliary  Bible  society, 
and  a  church  missionary  society.  A  public 
library  has  been  established  liere  about  40 
years;  it  has  now  upwards  of  500  8u1> 
Bcribers,  and  contains  a  valuable  collection 
of  books ;  besides  this,  there  are  many  cir- 
culating libraries.  A  society  of  ai-tists  has 
been  established  here,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  fine  arts ;  the  members  have 


an  annual  pnbllo  exhibition  of  their  pic* 
tures,  and  a  meeting  once  a  fortnight. 

Seated   on    the  banks  of   a  ntvipblr 
river,  and  in  tlie  heart  of  a  very  ridi  oi^ 
populous  district,   Norwich  has  natonBT 
become  a  place  of  great  trade  and  business 
while  circamatances,  partly  acddenttl.  Kit" 
collected  here  a  very  considerable  rfure  H 
the  woollen  mannfactures  of  the  kinpdoai, 
for  which  this  city  has  been  longhmdl 
The  manufacture  of  woollen  stnfi  Vj  first 
introduced  here  by  a  cdony  of  Fleinini?| 
who,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  settk^  &t 
Worsteod,  In  Norfolk,  from  whicb  p'nei 
the  word  wonted  is  derived ;  andsAerwirdi 
at  Norwich.    The  trade  was  greatly  t5«> 
mented  by  an  additional  baud  of  aninas 
who  were  invited  over  from  the  LowCois- 
triesin  3336;  and,  in  the  reign  of  lUmj 
VI.,  it  had  attained  such  an  extent,  as  to 
rival  other  nations  in  the  foreign  mirkrt, 
even  the  countries  whence  the  art  bad  beti 
imported.      Many  more  of  the  Fkininey 
arrived  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  fljiif 
fVom  t!ie  persecution  of  the  duke  of  .Vlvi,! 
to  the   asylum  which    was  here  open  n 
them.    New  fabrications,  under  the  mvin 
of  bayes,  saves,  arr«F,  and  machadn,  wrt 
introduced  by  the    intennixture  of  liX 
mohair,  and  wool;  and,  in  1575,  was |to* 
duced  the  very  improved  manufacture  term- 
ed bombasines,  a  specimen  of  whiA  w« 
this  year,  fbr  the  first  time,  introiluced  a! 
court,  and  for  which    this  city  bas  evtr 
since  been  noted.    From  this  time  ibetniie 
continued  to  increase.    The  Norwich  mch 
chants  and  raanufacmrers  improved  and  ex* 
tended  their  connections  on  the  ConiintiJt, 
and  sent  their  agen^  through  every  king- 
dom of  Europe ;  the  j  ^eat  annual  marts  of 
Frankfort,  Leip8ic,and  Salerno,  werecrovd- 
ed  with  purchasers  for  Norwich  good*;  and 
so  greatly  did  the  trade  prosper  hi  this  nev 
channel,  that  the  town  and  nc^hbourbord, 
for  20  miles  round,  became  quickly  ilm 
scene *of  the  most  active  industry;  the 
distaff    and     wheel      were      continually 
at  work,  through   the   whole  ooontie«  a* 
Norfolk  and  Siifiblk ;  and  though  iO,(M 
tons  of  wool  were  spun  annually,  it  vj 
yet  found  necessary,  for  the  supply  of  ^ 
weavers,  to  import  great  quantities  of  yara 
ft-om  Ireland,  and  other  places.    The  bftf 
war,  however,  by  shotting  up  this  prrft- 
able  market,  provet I  a  fatal  dicck  to  ilw 
growing  trade  and  prosperity  of  Korwie'i. 
and  from  which  it  has  not  yet  reco>  T?tl 
In  172*,  it  appears  that  about  l«0,(H/0  p-r- 
Fons  were  employed  in  this  trade.   A^^nt 
the  year   1763,  the   number  of  looirs  st 
work  was  19,000,  each  loom  employiin:  t.H? 
labour  of  six  persons,  and  produdD^  vc:\ 
to  the  value  of  L.  100  per  annum.   At  mi- 
sent   the   ret  turns  atre   cooadeitbly  ka 
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The  staple  articles  ave  bombtstne*,  wonted 
dsroaakD,  flowered  satins,   and  flne  cam« 
blets;  for  the  latter,  the  East  India  com- 
pany have  given    annually   large  orders, 
which  has  arorded  some  relief  during  the 
stagnation  of  the  trade  to  Italy  and  Spain. 
Tq  these  articles  have  been  recently  added 
the  manufacture  of  cottons,  shawls,  and  other 
fancy  goods,  both  for  furniture  and  dress, 
and  which  at  present  surpasses  any  thing  of 
the  kind  made  in  Enghind.    The  manu&c* 
tuie  of  cotton  thread  lace  has  also  been  in- 
troduced;   and  the  trade  in  linen,  called 
Suffolk  hempen,  is  in  a  flourishing  state. 
The  staple  manufacture  of  Norwich  fur- 
nishes about  50  distinct  occupations,  from 
tlie  shearing  of  the  wool  to  the  shinping  of 
the  finished  material.    The  maimal  opera- 
tions, however,  of  combing  and  spinning,  are 
■ow  nearly  superseded  by  the  introduction 
of  machinery.  The  Lincolnshire  and  Leices- 
ter wools  are  mostly  used,  those  of  Norfolk 
being  sent  to  Yorkshire.    The  imporU  and 
exports   of  Norwich  are  chiefly  managed 
thtottgh  the  medium  of  its  port,  Yarmouth, 
which  derives  great  benefit  from  this  trade. 
Besides  the  manufactured  articles  exported, 
40,000  chaldrons  of  coal  are  imported  annu- 
ally; also  wine,  fish,  oil,  Irisli  yam,  &c. 
The  keels  and  wherries  that  ply  between 
Norwich  and   Yarmouth  are   superior  to 
any  other  small  craft  in  England,  for  carry- 
ing the  largest  burden  at  the  ainallest  ex- 
pence  of  working.    They  carry  from  lA  to 
^  tons,  have  a  very  good  cabin,  require 
hat  two  persons  to  manage  them,  and  make 
their  passage,  of  39  miles,  sometimes  in 
five  hours.    Norwich  is  governed  by  a  may- 
or, recorder,  steward,  two  sheriffs,  24  alder- 
men, 60  common-councilmen,  and  other 
officers.  Its  charter  was  renewed  bv  Charles 
II.  nispended  by  James,  and  finally  restor- 
ed in  1688.    It  was  early  represented  in 
parliament,  having  received  the  first  sum- 
mons to  send  members  in  the  ^th  year  of 
Edward  I.    At  present  it  sends  two  mem- 
hen,  who  are  elected  by  the  freeholders  and 
firemen  of  the  city,  tlie  number  of  voters 
being  about  3000.      Norwich,  like  many 
other  cities  in  the  kingdom,  has  suffered 
St  various  times  by  the  plague  and  scarcity, 
^i  especially  from  fires.      The  popula- 
tion has  rather  declined  within  the  last  30 
7««n.     The  foUowiug  is  the  amount  for 
■ucoessive  years: 

169S,  .  .  98,881  I  1801,  .  .  36,854 
i76«,  .  .  36,169  I  1811,  •  .  37,«3« 
1786,    .    .     40,051  I 

Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
^proviaons,particubirly  poultry ;  and  for 
cattle.  92  miles  W.  of  Yarmouth,  and 
108  N.  E.  of  London.  Long.  1.  17.  E.  Lat. 
^38.N. 
I     NoawiCH,  a  town  of  the  United  Sutef, 


in  New  London  oonnty,  Comiecfictie,  on 
the  Thames.  It  contains  a  court-house,  a 
jail,  and  five  churches  for  different  deno- 
minationa  of  dissenter*.  It  is  a  pleasant 
town,  and  considerable  both  for  trade  and 
manufactures.  It  is  favourably  situated  at 
the  head  of  navigation,  and  has  an  ex  ten- 
aive  back  country.  The  falls  of  the  river 
afiTord  seats  for  various  mills  and  manufac- 
turing establishments.  l*he  courts  for  the 
county  are  held  alternately  at  the  city  and 
New  London.  Population  3528.  14  miles 
N.  of  New  London.  Long.  7«.  99*  W.  Lat. 
41.  34,  N. 

Norwich,  a  township  of  the  United 
Stetes,  in  Windsor  oounty,  Vermont,  oh 
the  Connecticut.  Population  1819.— «d,  A 
township  of  Hampshire  connty,  Massa^ 
chuaetts.  Population  968. — 3d,  A  town- 
ship of  Franklin  county,  Ohio,  on  the 
Scioto. 

NoAWicH,  a  township  and  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Chenango  county,  New 
York,  on  the  Chenango..  The  village  ia 
flourishing  and  pleasant,  and  it  contains  a 
court-house  and  a  jnil. 

NosEKSTAOT.     See  BUirifz. 

Nose,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Paraguay.  Long.  1 1 8.  49.  B. 
Lat.  8.  59.  N. 

NosiM  A,  a  small  island  of  Japan,  in  the 
strait  between  Niphon  and  Xicoco. 

NosiMA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan. 
SO  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Taisero. 

NosovsKoi,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast  of 
Nova  Zembla.  Long.  64.  14.  £.  Lat.  77. 
15.  N. 

Noss,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  lying 
to  the  south-east  of  the  island  of  Bressay, 
esteemed  one  of  the  most  fertile  of  the 
Shetland  isles.  To  the  south  of  the  island 
is  a  perpendicular  rock  150  feet  high,  and 
inaccessible  on  all  sides.  On  account  of 
the  apparent  richness  of  its  pasture,  the 
proprietor  found  means  of  inducing  a  pea- 
sant to  attempt  the  daring  enterprise  of 
ascending  it,  in  which  he  succeeded;  and  by 
fixing  posta  on  die  ground,  which  he  con- 
nect^ by  ropes  with  the  opposite  island, 
he  established  a  communication  by  means 
of  a  wooden  craddle,  which  was  made  \^ 
slide  along  the  ropes ;  but  in  returning,  he 
refused  to  make  use  of  this  expedient,  and 
was  killed.  Long.  1.  5.  W.  Lat.  60^ 
12.  N. 

NossE,  a  small  island,  situated  in  « 
great  bay  on  the  north-north-west  of  Ma- 
dagascar, at  18  or,  SO  miles  from  the  coast. 
It  is  about  15  miles  in  length,  nnd  containa 
an  excellent  harbour.  It  produces  wood, 
bamboos,  palms,  and  a  variety  of  roots. 
The  place  of  anchorage  is  in  Long.  50.  13; 
£.  Lau  13.  IS.  S. 

NossKN,  a  town  of  Saxony^  on  the  Muh 
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^  10  miles  W.  of  Dreadefi.    Poiniktion 

iooo. 

N088  Hbad,  a  cape  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Caithness^  4 
miles  N.  of  the  town  of  Wick.  Long.  8. 
^.  W.  Lat.  58.  96.  N. 

Noss  KKAjf,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  Noss  island.  Long.  1.  5.  W.  Lat.  60. 
1S.N. 

N0TAUACKY9  or  NoTARucKYy  a  river  of 
the  United  States,  in  Tennessee,  which 
rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  joins  the 
'  French  Broad,  a  little  above  Danhridge. 

Notch,  The,  a  pass  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  western  part  of  the  White 
mountains.  New  Hampshire.  The  nar- 
rowest part  is  between  two  perpendieu- 
Jar  rocks,  and  is  only  S8  feet  wide.  The 
itMul  from  Lancaster  to  Portland  passes 
through  this  no^ch,  following  the  course  of 
the  head  branch  of  Saco  river,  which  has 
its  source  in  a  pond  of  one  or  two  acres,  si- 
tuated  near  the  road.  The  scenery  at  this 
place  is  wonderfully  grand  and  picturesque 
Notch,  Capb,  a  cape  on  the  coast  cf  Pa- 
tagonia. Long.  74.  34.  W.  LaL  53.  33.  S. 
NoTLEY,  Bi.ACK,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Essex,  8  miles  S.  by  E.  from  Baintree. 
PopuUtion  387. 

NoTi.EY^  WhitEj  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Essex,  4  mUes  N.  W.  from  Witham.  Po- 
pulation 375. 

NoTo,  Val  m,  one  of  the  three  pro- 
vinces into  which  Sicily  is  divided,  form- 
ing the  south-east  [jortion  of  the  island. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  70  miles; 
its  breadth  about  50  ;  its  population  nearly 
•460,000.  This  province  forms»in  extent  a 
third  of  the  island,  and  comprises  the  por- 
tion first  peopled  by  Grecian  colonists,  and 
most  celebrated  both  in  the  Grecian  and 
Roman  history.  Its  surface  is  partly  level, 
partly  mountainous:  the  chief  range  of 
mountains  extends  from  its  north-west  to  its 
south-esst  extremity,  and  is  closed  in  the 
latter  by  a  shorter  range,  stretching  from 
north-east  to  sooth- wesL  These  elevated 
tracks  aSord  good  pasturage.  The  other 
products  of  the  province  are  wine,  olives, 
noney,  wax,  almonds,  and  various  kinds  of 
fruit:  the  air  is  iu  general  healthy;  and 
the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  considerable. 
Of  the  towns,  Catania,  by  much  the 
largest,  stands  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
the  provinoe:  the  others  are  Syracuse, 
Augusta,  Modica,  Galatagirone,  Lentini, 
Canentini,  and  Noto. 

NoTo,  a  considerable  town  in  the  south- 
west of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  delight- 
fully situated  on  an  eminence,  overlooking 
a  richly  cultivated  valley.  It  is  of  consi- 
derable antiquity ;  but  haWng  been  de- 
stroyed hy  an  earthquake  in  1693,  the  site 
of  the  present  is  some  miles  from  that,  of 


the  amaent  town.  Its  popuktion  is  eon 
puted  at  16,000.  Of  the  numerous  dmrda 
and  convents  which  it  contains,  sereraln 
elegantly  built  in  the  Grecian  style.  Ii 
other  public  buildings  are  an  bocpitil,! 
seminary  for  education,  and  a  Mimtc  4 
Fieia,  or  pawn  bank ;  but  the  most  m 
resting  object  to  the  traveller  is  a  nimbi 
museum  of  Ortco-Sicultt  medallioas,  ti 
total  number  of  which, 'indodiag  a  ^ 
tity  of  Gredan,  Ronum,  and  Semea 
ooins.  Is  about  6000.  Noto  not  baog: 
seaport,  trades  chiefly  in  wine,  oil,  a 
com,  the  produce  of  the  adjacent  coinmi 
which  is  extremely  rich.  15  BiiksS.W 
of  Syracuse,  and  40  S.  of  Catania. 

Noto,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Jipm,Sfi 
milesN.W.  of  Jedo. 

Notsb  Dams,  a  town  in  the  soatL-va 
of  France,  department  of  the  Lot  and  Gi 
ronne.    Population  1300. 

Notxb  I)ame,  a  small  river  of  Lowi 
Canada,  which  fidls  into  the  St  Lnim 
about  16  miles  below  Montreal. 

Notsb  Dame  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  « 
coast  of  Nevrfoundland.  Long.  55. 40. 1 
Lat.  49. 55.  N. 

Notrb  Dame  d'Abondawcs,  i  Iii| 
viUs^  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in  Sa^^ 
province  of  Chahlais,  SO  miles  £.  of  Geoeii 
Notbb  Dame  d'Estbbe,  a  town  ii  ^ 
central  part  of  France,  depsrtment  of  h 
Cher,  with  1000  inhabitants. 

Notbb  Dame  de  Fbbskat,  sod  I 
Comb,  two  adjacent  villages  in  the  luTtfa 
east  of  France,  department  of  the  SsrtlM 
containing  U^ether  a  population  of  1300. 
Notbe  Dane  j>e  Gontaut,  a  town  f 
the  south-west  of  France,  departmectl 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with  llOOinhiUi 
ants.- 

Notre  Dame  db  Libssb,  a  towniDtli 
north-east  of  France,  department  ^  tl 
Aisne,  with  1100  inhabitants.  9  milet  t 
by  N.  of  Laon. 

Notre  Dame  db  St  Pey,  a  town  io  ik 
south-west  of  France,  department  of  tfe 
Gironde.  It  stands  on  the  Dordogne,  ad 
conuins  1300  inhabitanta. 

Notbe  Dame  db  Simillt,  a  tovn  0 
the  north-west  of  France,  dejartmeoi  o( 
La  Manche,  with  1800  inhabttaots. 

Notre  Dame  db  Torcb,  a  town  id  the 
north-west  of  France,  department  of  t^ 
Mayenue,  with  1300  inhabitants.  22miki 
S.E.  of  Mayenne. 

Notre  Dame  db  Toijraillss,  a  tovn 
in  the  south-west  of  France,  departmcDtc^ 
the  Lot  and  Garonne,  with  ISOO  inhabitable 
Notre  Dame  nu  Bois,  a  town  in  tW 
north  of  France,  deptf tment  of  the  Orw, 
containing  1 100  inhabitants. 

Notre  Dame  do  Port,  a  town  is  «« 
south-west  of  France,  department  of  tk 
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umI  hai  1100  inhaWtants.    10,  miles  W.  of 

XoTEB  Dajvbdo  Tnm.a  .tpvn  jn  the 
.north  of  Fnmee,  departnMsOt  of  the  Qtae^ 
.m^a,wm]|btioaof  19P0.  Jtatawlsafoir 
.  9I^es  N-  W,  of  Beau  vais. 

NoTRx  Dah £.  Beanies  jtbe  iibove»  there 
are  a  Aomber  of  small  t^yfM  and  villaites  in 
.France  of  that  name,*  soph  ss  Notre  Dame 
4e  Biroti,  in  the  .departniftit  of  the  Dor* 
.^cigne;  Notre  Dame  de  Ri4,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Ia  Vendee ;  Notre  Dame  du  Fai, 
'.  ia  the  department  of  the  Bore,  ^c. 

Not's  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
epsst  of  Virginia.  Long.  76.  5.  W.  LaL 
88.  38,  N. 

N0TT4WAY,  a  eoanty  of  the  United 
Sutes,  in  the  south  part  of  Viiginia,  bonnd- 
(d  north  by  Amelia  county,  east  by  Din« 
widdie  county^  south  by  Lunenburg  CQUO- 
"Ti  sad  west  by  frinoe  Edward  county. 
^ODvdatton  9279.    SlaVes  6368. 

NoTTAWAY,a  river  of  the  United  States, 
In  Virginia,  which  unites  with  the  Meher- 
rin,  in  North  Carolina,  to  form  the  Chowan. 

Notts,  a  small  river  pf  Prussia,  in  Bran- 
denbatg,  which  fidls  into  the  Spree  near 
Keppenich,  and  is  navigable  in  the  lower 
part  of  its  course. 

NoTTBLK,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphi- 
fisf  in  the  government,  of  Munster.  Popu* 
mm,  including  the  parish,  3000.  10 
ViksW.  of  Munster. 

Nottingham,  sn  inland  county  of  £ng- 
Mod,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Yorl^^ire, 
ffn  the  east  by  Linoplnshire,  on  the  south 
l^  Ui(SQStershiie»  snd  on  the  .west  by  Der- 
^yilnre.  It  has  theshapet  of  a  long  pval, 
^Mchiag  nearlyin  the  0ireotion  of  nor^ 
•iolsiwth,  and  mth.  Jts  narrowest  end  to- 
iMs  the  north.  Jts  eittceme  leng|h  is.  ^0 
'HMlps,  itsgnmle8t.br«adth  j^,and  its  «vf. 
nge  hnodth  l^,  ly  lie*  within  the  meri- 
ww  of  0.«5,an4  l.  J4.  W,  long.,  and 
ue  panOfela  of  $%.  46.  end.  $S.  3S.  [n.  )at. 
it  contains  774  souarei  miles,  or  494,000 
|«tt,  with  917  iDM>itants  to  each  inile. 
*t  ii  4ii4ded  into  six  huB4reds  or  wapen- 
^«8,.Tis,  RushcUff,  Bingham,  andNewark, 
^  the  «mth  of  i  the  river  Trent,  and  Baa- 
•et-law,  Broattow,  and  Thoigarton  on  the 
i^th.  Theseincludeninemarket  towns,  vis. 
Nottingham,  Newark,  East  Retfonl,  Bing- 
Bttn.  Blvth,  Mansfield,  Southv^eU, .  Tu^- 
'Old, Msa Worksop.  Use»ls ftm^mheprsto 
plisment,  vis.  «,  finr.sthe,.  cosmty,  2.|br 
^ttindum.  3  for  Newsrk,  snd  %M  Psst 
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.  -     -     From. its  inland ,4Ai|BtiQn,i;0iid  ,v4f|'^^-«    ^--^-^ 
^rn% between. the  mountaiofius  distnct.of .  site  N^ttiiighwn. 
ijerbyihire  on  the.^ne  handj,  und^.the  fi^Uv, field  iu  ionium,  m 
«  LuMotoahire  on  the:oaier,.JKo(tifigh$(in-  .  a  .  mile  ,wA  Bf  \k9Xt; 
Jtttfteei^joyB  such  a   happy,  tewp<8«ure,  ...to  Nottingham  it  is 
w»of  chmsteand  soil,.  :aii  ito.be  mimed  ,S8  hi^-     It  is  c 
w  of  ttie  taqBt  fertile^ '^lwi4UkHM«na  .^U?nftWt!«l  WN^j 
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sgneable  ^onntisa  in  all  Ei^gland;  and^ 
hc^cejooted  jfbr  the  number  of  mansioijs 
and  country  seata  of  the  nobility  which  it 
contains.  Its  a^ct  Is  that  of  a  champaign 
.country,  having  a  general  ineouality  of  8ur« 
face,  seldom  rising  to  the  height  of  a  mpun^ 
taUi,  but  sufficiently  irregular  and  broken  as 
to  avoid  the  sameness  ofa  genera!  flat  From 
Nottingham  a  ridge  of  hl^  ground  extends 
to  the  north'^east,  throii^  the  centre  pf  tihe 
county,  and  in  this  most  of  the  smaller 
streams  take  their  rise;  but  of  the  rivers* 
the  Trent  ia  tlie  ^ory  of  this  county,  ai^ 
that  which  contrioutes  most  essendaltpr  to 
its  wealth  and  prosperity,  by  the  feruli^'y 
which  it  spresds  along  its  banks,  but  more 
especially  py  the  extensiye  trade  and  inter- 
course with  different  counties  which  its  na- 
vigation occasions.  Rising  among  the  hiQs 
of  Staffordshire^  and  d^cending  eastwards 
through  the  county  of  Derby)  the  Trept 
enters  Nottinghamsoire,  a  fisw  miles  to  the 
north- west  ofNottinghain,(  .passes  Notting- 
ham, and  q^pBting  the  cPUQty  iuan  pbliqye 
direction,  and  bending  gradually  towi^ds 
the  north,  passes  Newark,  and  ^rom  thenpe 
runs  alou^  the  eastern  border  of  the  c»unty» 
dividing  it  towards  the  .npi^th  ^m  the 
.county  of  Lincoln.  T'his  nver,  during  \U 
whole  course  through  the  county^  is  a  )arge 
navigable  stream.  .It  is  subject,  however, 
to  great  and  overwh^iplngj  4<^»  which 
ofken  occasion  mucli  inc^utefuexice  and'  loss. 
Of  the  other  prindi^  rivers  of  Nptting- 
hsmshire,.  ,the  Ic(le  rises  in  .Sheprood  fo« 
rest,  descends  t^warde  the  nprth,  and.pai;sl« 
lei  with  the  Trent,  to  ltet]EbrdLa^d[  ^^wt^^ 
where  it  tumsi  sud4«nly  to  Ape  £&Bt„jipd 
joins  the  Trept  at  Stoc|^w^tK.  /The  .Spar 
rises  in  Leicestecsl^re,  divides  ^the  two 
counties  belpw.Iioughborough,  and ^ 'then 
joins  the  Trent.  The  Erewssh  partly  divides 
the  pounty  iVom  X>erby8l)ire,  and  joins  tho 
Trent  below  the.  Soar.  The  clunete  of 
Nottinghamshire  is  mild  and  salubrious^  and 
has  been  considereci.^y  the  earliest  writ^ 
as  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  a  circuip- 
stance  which  has  beeq  thougfit.to  bring  it 
nearly  on  a  par  with  the  Jnpre  southerly 
districts,  in  respect  of  seed  ti^  and  har<« 
vest  In  regard  to  soil  and  cultivation, 
Nottinghamshire  may  be  divided  into  four 
districu,  vis.  the  lin^estpne  «nd  coal  dis- 
trict, the  district  of  si^iid  or  gravel,  Ijhe 
clsy  district,  and.  tjic.^istrict, JalwMt^  t 
Trent  bsnjcs.  The  limestone  nn({^45<>al  r" 
tric>  form^  a  narrpw  strip  of,.%dal6i 
borders  4>t  Der^FShirCi^ten^ng 
q^pofdte  Wprloipp^witfev^ffds,. 


io 

{li.^d9e^'^t  ex<^ 
uitj.lipm^JyCfi^old 
iXjin  wr^Tjge  jtw^oe 

lo,distnaoC.j«»4<* 
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gravel  forms  nesirly  a  parallel,  but  a  much 
broader  and  longer  atrip,  stretebing  from 
Nottingham  by  \V^orksop  and  Bawtry,  quite 
UD  to  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county, 

'  wnere  it  occupies  its  whole  breadth  from 
the  Trent  westwards,  extending  in  length 
34  miles,  with  a  medium  breadth  of  7  miles, 
taking  in  Mansfield  on  the  west,  and  East 
Retford  on  the  east.    This  district  includes 

*  the  whole  of  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  which 
the  adventures  of  Robin  Hood  Have  render- 
ed so  famous  in  popular  story.  The  clay 
district  comprises  all  the  rest  of  the  county 
excepting  the  level  land  all  along  the  banks 
of  the  Trent  and  of  the  Soar,  which  run- 
ning through  the  day  district,  divides  it 
into  two  parts ;  and  excepting  also  a  small 
tongue  of  land  on  the  east  of  the  Trent,  on 
the  borders  of  Lincolnshire,  which  is  a 
poor  sandy  soil,  much  taken  up  with  low 
moors,  and  flooded  with  rains.  The  dis- 
trict of  the  Trent  bank  land  accompanies 
the  river  on  both  sides  through  its  whole 
course,  as  far  as  Sutton  on  Trent,  where  it 
is  cut  off  by  the  day  land  coming  quite 
down  to  the  water.  It  extends  in  length 
about  thirty  miles,  with  a  medium  breadth, 
of  nearly  six  miles.  It  is  in  general  a  mel- 
low vegetable  mould,  on  a  bottom  of  sand 
or  gravely  which  sometimes  appears  at  the 
surface.  Of  the  clay  district  thus  divided 
in  twain  by  the  Trent  bank  land,  the  north- 
em  part  extends  in  a  long  strip  from  Not- 
tingham, by  Southwell  and  Tuxford,  to  a 
litUe  bdow  Gainsborough  in  Lincolnshire, 
84  miles  in  length,  with  a  medium  breadth 
of  nearlvflveraiues,  bounded  on  the  west  by 
the  sand  and  gravd,  and  on  the  east  by  the 
Trent  and  Trent  bank  land.  The  clay  here 
is  not  of  so  tenacious  a  quality  as  in  many 
counties,  containing  a  mixture  of  sand,  and 
falling  on  this  account  more  readily  with 
the  weather.  Part  of  this  northern  strip 
of  day  lies  in  Basset-law,  the  northern  hun- 
dred of  the  county;  and  this  is  divided  into 
two  parts,  which  usually  receive  the  names 
of  the  North  and  South  Clay  divisions.  The 
clay  soutli  of  the  Trent  extends  from  near 
Newark  to  the  southern  border  of  the 
county,  20  miles,  with  a  medium  breadth 
of  four  or  five.  On  the  north  it  includes 
the  beautiful  vale  of  Belvoir,  which  pre- 
sents a  scene  of  cultivation  and  fertility 
equal  perhaps  to  any  other  in  the  king- 
dom ;  and  on  the  south  the  Nottingham- 
shire Wolds,  a  range  of  high  bleak  hills, 
now  indosed,  and  in  a  state  of  im- 
provement, particularly  by  planting,  for 
which  they  seem  well  adapted.  The  rural 
economy  in  these  several  districts  presents 
nothii»;  very  remarkable.  The  raising  of 
grain  ror  home  consumption  and  exporta- 
tion seems  chiefly  to  occupy  the  attention 
cif  th«  ftnners ;  the  rearing  of  stock,  and 
^  ttuoMgeiacnt  of  tbedairy^  though  pno« 


tised  in  some  parts,  bdng  on  the  whole  hat 
secondary  objects.    Of  late  years,  a  vm 
considerable    quantity  of    land,    fovmok 
waste,  has  been  indosed  and  brou^t  iats 
profitable  cultivation.    The  tamip  husbn* 
dry,  and  the  other  improvements  in  i^ 
culture,  prevail  generally,  and  are  readSv 
adopted  as  they  become    known.      Ahas: 
Worksop  and  Allerton  are  many  farms  of 
800,  1000,  and  1200  acres,  and  let  at  more 
than  L.1  per  acre.    In  general,  howevs, 
farming  is  -practised  but  on   a    moderafit 
scale,  tew  of  the  farms  exceeding  L.^eo  d 
rent,  more  being  under  L.10O  than  above 
it,  and  many  as  low  as  L.^.     Although  tbs 
practice  of  leasing  is  gaining  groand,  mmj 
of  the  occupants  are  still  tenants  at  will ;  hi, 
as  their  farms  have  been  hdd  by  this  tenure, 
in  many  cases,  for  several  generations,  tkr 
feel  on  this  account  a  degree  of  sectvitj 
which  prompts  them  to  iniprovement.   Of 
the  forest  of  Sherwood,  which  anciently  ei-^ 
tended  from  Nottingham    northwards  3i 
miles,  yerj  little  of  the  wood  now  remjucs. 
Much    of*^  the    land    has    been    indoxi 
and    is  now    under    a    regular  syistern  ti\ 
tillage ;  and  the  rest  is  about   to  he  pla- 
ced   in  a    state  of  cultivation.     The  rai 
deer  were  formerly  very  numerous  is  it. 
and  might  be  seen  in  herds  of  lOO  at  e 
very  remote  period ;  they  arc  now  quire  a- 
tirpatcd.     In  the  Trent  bank  district,  ^ 
land  is  occupied  under  a  mixed  arable  aid 
grass  system,  though  mostly  the  latter,  o- 
pedally  near  the  river.    The   arable  laBd» 
produce  turnips,  dover,  wheat,  barley,  tai 
oats ;  the  latter  of  so  remarkably  fine  a  qv- 
lity,  that  they  can  be  distingniahed  by  per- 
sons of  skill  from  any  other.     In  the  days 
north  of  the  Trent,  there  is  a  great  inter- 
mixture of  open  field  and  indosed  feowiH 
ships ;  but  most  of  the  former.    Many  hops 
are  grown  about  Retford ;  and  more  pigeons 
are  supposed  to    be    r^u^  in     this  dis- 
trict, than  any  where  besides  in  £nghiid. 
The  rotation  of  crops  here  is,  first  faUov, 
second  wheat  or  barley,  and  thirtl  bean 
and    peas.    This   system    is    also  follov« 
ed  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir,  which  is  whsl- 
ly  inclosed.    Que  spedes  of  grain    is  pe- 
culiar   to  this  county,    called  skegs,   b^- 
ing  a  spedes  of  oats  which  yields   a  crop 
double  in  quantity,  and  equal  in  wci|rht,  t«| 
any  other,  and  grows  also  in  the  ivorst  dt 
land.     Hops    form   an    article    of    consi* 
derable  cultivation    in    the    central    psrts 
of  the   county,  about  Ollcrton    and  ReC*! 
ford,  and    in    most    parts   of    the   North  | 
Clay.    They  are  much  stronger  than  tbtj 
Kentish  hops,  but  not  of  so    mild   tsd 
agreeable  a  flavour.     Weld  for  the  dyers  isj 
partially  cultivated  about  Scrooby  and  otbtf^^ 
places  in  the  northern  district.    V>f  the  mi* 
neral  productions  of  Nottinghamshire,  tha 
coal  18  mppoeed  to  be  part  of  the  same  de< 
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aotf  le  ivtiidi  nnges  so^  extenaivdy  through 
X>erbvshire,     Yorkshire^      Durnom,    and 
Northumberland.    It  b^ns  at  Teversall, 
and  runs  southwards  to  Trowell  and  Wol- 
laton,  embracing  in  its  range  almost  every 
intermediate   parish    and    township  lying 
within  two  or  three  miles  of  the  little  river 
£rewash,  and  the  Derbyshire  border.   Coal 
pits  have  been  sunk  in  several  places ;  and 
much  is  obtained  and  carried  away,  both 
by  canals  and  land  carriage :  much  also  is 
ODtained  from  Derbyshire,  for  the  consump- 
tion of  the  genteeler  part  of  the  neighbour- 
liood,  it  being  generally  of  a  better  quality 
than  the  Nottinghamshire  coaL    Since  the 
Ojpening  of  the  canals,  the  coals,  owing  to 
the  extension  of  the  market,  haye  become 
dearer  to  all  places   within  a  certain  dis- 
tance from  the  mouth  of  the  pits.    On  the 
east  of  the  coal,  between  it  and  the  sand,  is 
the  limestone,  which  runs  in  another  long 
but  narrower  strip,    and  covers  the  coal, 
which  sinks  under  it.    It  is  what  is  term- 
ed  the  magnesian  limestone,  and  is  sup-, 
posed  to  be  part  of  the  same  bed  wl^ich 
rests    upon    the  coal    in    the    county    of 
Durham,  and  terminates  at  the  coast    in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sunderland.    Lime- 
stone  is    quarried    and    burnt   at   difFer- 
ent  places  in  this  district.     Besides   coal 
And  limestone,  gypsum  occurs  in  this  coun- 
ty^   and  is  raised  near  Newark  in    great 
quantities,  for  making  plaster  of  Paris.    At 
Kedhill,  the  junction  of  the   Trent    and 
Soar,  there  is  also  a  fine  plaster  quarry,  from 
which  columns  for  building  have  been  dus. 
Building  and  paving  stone  is  raised  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  county,  as  at  Mansfield, 
Maplebeck,  near  Newark ;  and  marl  is  also 
found  in  various  places. 

Nottinghamshire  has  been  long  noted 
£}r  its  manufactures,  of  which  that  of  stock-  ' 
ings  is  the  staple  and  most  ancient  in  the 
county,  and  of  which  Nottingham  is  the 
principal  seat  in  the  kingdom. — See  Noi- 
tiugham.  The  cotton  trade,  extending  from 
Manchester,  has  also  taken  root  here,  and  a 
number  of  mills  have  been  erected  through- 
out the  county,  viz.  at  Nottingham  8,  at 
Mansfield  3,  at  Papplewick  and  Linby  0, 
at  Newark  2,  and  at  Worksop,  Retford, 
Southwell,  &c.  13.  There  are  also  in  the 
county  lour  worsted  mills,  and  in  Notting- 
liam  various  silk  mills.  The  tliread  and 
British  lace  manufactures  have  long  been 
carried  ^n,  on  an  extensive  scale.  Potteries 
of  coarse  red  earthenware  have  heen  es- 
tablished with  some  success  at  Sutton  in 
Ashfield.  At  Upton,  near  Souihwell,  there 
is  a  starch  manufactory.  A  sailcloth  mi- 
nufiictory  has  long  flourished  at  Retford ; 
and  a  dyeing  and  bleaching  trade  has  been 
tried  with  success  at  Nottingham  and  New- 
ark. Considerable  sums  have  been  an- 
nuoDy  received  at  Mansfield,  by  the  stone 


trade;  and  for  the  benefit  of  this  Crod^  aa 
excellent  railway  from  the  Grand  Juncdon 
canal  at  Pinxton,  to  Mansfield,  has  been 
lately  made,  and  was  opened  with  great  rem 
joicing  in  the  autumn  of  181 9.    The  manu- 
facture of  artificiaf  stone  is  also   carried 
on  to  a  small  extent.    Of  the  coarser  ma« 
nufactures,  the  malting  business  is  a  lu- 
crative branch  of  trade,  carried  on  chiefly 
at  Nottingham,   Newark,  and  Mansfield,* 
both    for  home  consumption  and    expor- 
tation   to    the   counties  in   the    yicinity. 
The  commerce  of  Nottingham  is  very  ex- 
tensive, and  consists  not  only  of  articles  ex- 
Eorted  from,  or  imported  into  the  county, 
ut  of  those  also  wnich  pass  through  it  to 
and  from  the  interior,  and  which  in  either 
case  form   a  lucrative  business  for  many 
thousands  <^f  the  population.    The  exports 
are  lead,  copper,  coals,  and  salt,  from  Der- 
byshire and  Cheshire;  Staffordshire  ware  ' 
in  considerable  quantities ;  lime  and  lime- 
stone for  agricultural  pufposes ;  chirt-stone 
for  the  glass  manufadtories ;  coarse  earthen- 
wares, pig-iron,  and  cast  metal  goo<ts,  oak 
timber  and  bark,  and  sailcloth.    The  im- 
ports for  county  consumption,  and  for  the 
supply  of  the  neighbouring  districts,  are 
timber,  hemp,  flax,  and   iron,   from   the 
north  of  Europe ;  malt,  corn,  and  flour ; 
groceries  of  all  kinds ;  wines  and  spirits ; 
cotton,  wool,  and  yarn ;  large  quantities  of 
flints    from    Nortnflcet,    and  the  various 
chalk  pits  near  the  Thames,  for  the  use 
of  the  Staffordshire  potteries;  and  all  kinds 
of  raw  materials  indeed  for  the  inland  ma- 
nufactories.    The  canals  in  Nottingham- 
shire and  the  vicinity  have  proved  of  the 
greatest    benefit  to  tne  trade,  commerce, 
agriculture,  and  general  prosperity  of  the 
county.  These  mostly  branch  ofi*ln  various 
directions  from  the  Trent  near  Nottingham. 
The  Nottingham  canal  proceeds  from  Not- 
tingham for  Id  miles  through  the  county, 
towards  tlie  north-west,  and  from  thence  to 
Cromford  in  Derbyshire.    It  was  finished 
in  1802;  and  its  principal  object  was  to  fii- 
cilitate  the  export  of  agricultural  produce 
and  of  coals,  and  the  import  of  lime,  tim« 
her,  and  other  heavy  goods.    From  Not- 
tingham  again,    towards  the  south-west, 
proceeds  along  the  course  of   the  Trent, 
the  Trent  canal,  which  joins  the  Trent  with 
the  Mersey;  and    between    this   and  the 
Nottingham     canal    are    several     lateral 
branches,  such  as  the  Erewash  canal  and 
the  Derby  canal.     From  the  Trent  above 
Nottingham,  the  Leicester  canal   exteiids 
southwards  to  Leicester  and  Market  Har- 
borough,  to  join  the  Grand  Junction  canal 
from  the  metropolis ;  and  lastly,  from  Not- 
tingham towards  the  east,  the  Grantham 
canal   extends    to  Grantham  in    Lincoln. 
But  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county, 
the  Chesterfield  canal  forms  also  a  very  im-» 
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pbrtint  line  of  oommuiiieatimi,  prooeedin^ 
ftom  the  Trent  at  Stockwith,  in  a  ^erj  cir- 
coitoos  course,  by  East  Retford  and  Work- 
aop»  westwards  to  Chesterfield  in  Derby- 
«hire.  The  Idle  rivor  is  also  nar^ble 
here  from  Stockwith  to  Bawtry.  The  roads 
in  Nottinghamshire  are  generally  in  very 
good  order.  The  great  north  road  runs 
through  U)e  county  from  Newsrk  to  Baw- 
[trv.  Previous  to  the  Roman  conqueat, 
Nt>ttin^amshire  was  inhabited  by  the 
Coritaiii,,and  waa afterwards  incluaed  by 
the  Saxons  under  the  kingdom  of  Mercia.  It 
contains  yarioua  remains  of  British  and  Ro- 
man antiquities.  The  following  are  the  (kk 
puktion  returns  of  Nottinghamshire  ftnr 
1811:— 

Houses  inhabited,  .  .        31,344 

Ditto  uninhabited,  .  .  .  954 
Families  employed  in  agriculture,  18,293 
i^— — ^—  in  trade  and  ma- 

nuiactures,        .  .  .     18,9S3 

All  other  faiiiilies,  •  .  .  9,998 
Total  inhabitants,  .        .        169,900 

NoTTiNGBAM,  s  kuTgc  and  populous  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Nottingham, 
the  principal  town  of  the  countj,  and  long 
distn^Sulshed  as  one  of  the  cbief  seats  of 
the  stocking  manufacture.  It  is  one  of  the 
pleasaotest  and  most  beautiful  towns  in 
England,  from  its  picturesque  situation,  and 
the  striking  appearance  of  iu  buildings.  It 
is  situated  on  a  rocky  eminence,  which  runs 
in  a  line  parallel  with  the  course  of  the 
Trent,  at  the  distance  of  three  quarters  of 
a  mile  north  of  this  noble  river,  the  inter- 
vening space  being  occunied  by  a  fine  range 
of  extensive  meadows;  tne  little  river  Lene 
running  dose  to  the  town,  and  bounding 
the  m^ows  on  the  north,  as  the  Trent 
does  on  the  south.  The  Trent  here  is  66 
yards  broad,  and  forms  a  very  considerable 
navigable  stream^  into  which,  at  no  great 
distanoe  above  the  town,  enter  the  Dove, 
the  Derwent,  the  Soar,  and  the  £r&- 
wash.  It  is  crossed  opposite  the  town  by 
abridge  of  19  arches.  The  town  is  built 
•^  the  ascent  of  the  hill,  6n  the  ton  of 
which,  overlooking  the  precipi&e  below, 
atfnds  the  castle,  a  very  conspicuous  object, 
'  and  fine  ornament  to  the  place.  The  ap- 
'proach  to  the  town  is  extremely  striking, 
from  whatever  quarter  it  is  entered.  The 
hill  on  which  it  stands  is  so  steep,  that  the 
'ground  floora  of  the  houses  towards  the  top 
of  it  are  considerably  elevated  above  the 
rooft  of  those  at  the  bottom ;  so  that  several 
afreets  mav  be.  observed  rising  above  each 
other.  The  streets  in  the  town  are  very 
numerous ;  in  general  they  are  narrow,  and 
not  formed  on  any  regular  plan ;  but  ooo- 
aidenble  improvements  have  lat^^ly  been 
made  in  widening,  re^iairing,  and  hollow 
draining  some  of  them;  and  frirther 
■Itetatioiia  are    likely    to   be    made    in 


others,  mbaeripcioiia  having  hom,  cstadi 
into  Ibr  the  purpose.    The  ro^  under  tbt 
booses  is  of  so  soft  and  asndy  a  nature,  loil 
so  easily  excavated,  that  all  the  ceUus  cf 
the  houses  are  cut  out^of  it;  i^iraidiinf 
capacious  stores  for  malt  liquor,  for  whicn 
the  town  is  celebrated.    Great  ctves  and 
caverns  are  also  fbund  in  this  rode,  many 
of  them  modem,  but  otben  very  ancicBt, 
and  of  unknown  origin.    The  ancient  wilh 
and  gates  of  the  town  are  now  entirdvile- 
stroved.    Of  the  public  buildings  in  rCoU 
tiogham,  the  castle  is  the  roost  eonspicoosa 
It  is  a  large  and  handsome  bofldine,  erected 
after  the  demolition,  and  near  the  site,  ef 
the  ancient  fortress,  by  the  duke  of  Neww 
CBstle,  during  the  diort  reign  of  Jsmes  11 
It   stands  on  a  rustic  buement,  whidi 
supports    an    ornamental    front   of  dK 
Connthian    order,    with   a  grand  dooMe 
flight    of  steps   leading    to    die  spm- 
ments.    Over  thte  door  of  this  front  it  is 
eouestrian  statue  of  the  founder.    TIr 
whole  building  is  surrounded  by  s  hand- 
some terrace,  which  commands  a  very  fine 
prospect  idong  the  Trent,  and  has  long  been 
a  favourite  promenade.    The  apartments  is 
the  interior  were  once  very  fine,  but  hsw 
been  long  neglected,  as  Uie  castle  ia  as 
longer  the  seat  of  the  noble  proprietor,  batii 
now  partly  under  private  occupancy.   The 
ancient  fortress  was  fimnded  by  Wilhin 
the  Conqueror,  and  was  then  thongfat  im- 
pregnable.   Hoe  David,  king  of  Scots,  mi 
confined  a  prisoner ;  and  also  the  oelebntcd 
Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  March,  who  im 
seised  here  by  Edward  III.  and  his  fHcndi, 
entering  through  a  secret  passage,  still  ealkd 
Mortimer's  hme.    During  the  dfil  «it% 
the  standard  of  Charles  I.  was  fiist  hoisted 
on  an  eminence  within  the  vieinitv,  bat 
north  of  the  castle  walls;  butthefoitRSi 
was   afterwards   derooKshed    by  order  d 
Charles  II.    In  1807,  this  spot,  contahung 
about  two  acres,  was  sold  in  building  ktti 
at  a  very  high  price,  under  the  appropiisle 
appellation  of  Standard  Hill.     It  ismtc^ 
sected  by  four  streeU,    Standsrd,  King, 
Charles,  and  Hill-streets,    makiDg  Kink 
Charles's  Sundard  Hill.    Itianowoccoided 
by  90  good,and  some  of  them  really  excelient 
buiidings,  and  the  extra  parorhial  chuck 
of  St  James.    The  extra  parochial  ri|hti 
of  Standard  Hill  have  been  twice  dispated, 
but  are  now  confirmed  to  the  profinetoii 
by  the  decision  of  the  court  of  king's  beadk 
Behind  the  castle  is  the  nark»  of  ISO  aciei, 
used  for  pasture  and  garaens :  from  vanovt 
parts  of  It  the  projects  are  rich,  besnti|ii]> 
and  picturesque.    It  contains  some  cniiaM 
caves ;  and  at  the  upper  end  of  it,  adjoining 
the  Derbv  road,  are  the  barracks,  s  spadost 
range  of  brick  buildings,  erected  by  gofwn- 
ment  in  1793,  in  an  open  and  airy  situstitB. 
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8^  Uvfu,  8t  Peter's,  and  St  NicboI«s»  be- 
odtM  the  aforenid  extn  parochial  ditirch 
of  St  Jamea.  St  Mary's,  the  principal 
church,  atandiug  on  a  boM  emineooe,  about 
170  feet  aboTe  the  level  of  the  adjacent 
meadows,  preaenta  a  very  striking  object 
ftom  every  part  of  the  town.  It  is 
built  in  the  collegiate  styk,  in  the  form 
of  a  cross,  wijth  a  very  au^t  tower 
in  the  centre,  in  the  Gothic  style  of 
architecture  prevalent  in  Henry  VII.'b 
reign;  and  tne  whole  appearance  of  the 
structure  is  venerable  ana  impressive.  It 
11  continually  undergoing  repair.  St  Peter's 
stands  near  the  market  place,  and  is  a 
IttBdaome  building,  with  a  lofty  spire. 
It  retains  some  memorials  of  Saxon,  and 
a  good  deal  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
has  received  various  moder;n  additions  dur« 
ing  a  recent  repair.  St  Nicholas'  church 
was  palled  down  during  the  civil  wars,  by 
Older  of  colonel  Hutcluson,  on  account  of 
the  advantage  ita  lofty  tower  gave  to  the 
TopX  army,  then  besi^ng  the  castle.  The 
preaent  building  was  erected  in  1 678 ;  it  is 
of  Inick,  ornamented  with  stone  comers, 
window  fWimes,  &c,  and  has  a  light  and 
airy  appearance.  The  interior  is  well  light- 
ed, aiU  fitted  up  with  great  attention  to 
^  comfort  of  the  genteel  audie^ice  which 
nequeut  it.  Si  James's  church  waa  erect- 
ed in  1808»  for  the  aecommodation  of  the 
Calvinistic  party  in*th/e  church  of  Eng- 
land. The  three  firat  presentations  are 
vested  in  the  three  principal  subscribers ; 
afterwards  it  merges  into  the  crown.  It 
is  a  neat,  lisht,  and  el^;ant  building.  In 
imitation  of  &e  Gothic  style,  and  ver^r  taste- 
fally  executed,  both  within  and  without. 
Nottingham  has,  besides  these,  a  number 
of  p]ac»  of  wor^ip  faf  dissenters,  viz.  the 
Hig^  Pavement  noting,  belonging  to  the 
Prnbyteriaii  persuasion  now  called  the 
Uniuriana ;  it  haa  been  lately  very  much 
beautified  and  improved,  and  contains  an 
elegant  organ;  the  Castle^te  meeting, 
belonging  to  the  Culvinistic  Independents, 
lately  new  galleried  and  much  improved. 
There  are  also  three  other  meetings  of 
smaller  notey  belonging  to  this  same  deno- 
mination. Two  general  Baptist  meetings, 
one  particular  or  Colvinisdc  Baptists,  one 
Scotch  Baptists,  thxee  Wesleyan  Methodist^ 
one  Quakers,  one  Roman  Catholics,  and 
Perhaps  one  or  two  others  of  less  note. 
Many  of  these  congr^ations  are  numerous 
and  respectable.  The  public  charities  of 
Kottingnam  are  numerous,  and  lAany  of 
them  on  a  very  extensive  acale.  The 
principal  are  Plumtre'a  hospital,  Collin's 
hospital,  the  Lumbley  hospital,  and  a  va^ 
ria^  of  others.  The  wof^houses  are  very 
cSean  and  commodious.  Of  the  other  bcs- 
pcvoWnt  institutions,  the  most  important 
P  the  genenl  i^x]^y>  «  yery  excellent 


inatitatioo,  which  was  fottnc|ed,  ia  U^I* 
and  has  proved  of  the  greateat  benefit  in^ 
relieving  the  distresses  of  the  people.  1 1  is 
a  moat  spacious  and  elegant  building,  con- 
sisting of  a  centre,  two  advanced  wings, 
and  two  ends,  to  which  considerable  adu- 
tions  have  recently  been  made,  through  the 
benevolence  of  an  unknown  donor,  who 
gave  L.SO,000,  three  per  cent,  consws,  for 
this  praiseworthy,  purpose.  It  standa,  in 
an  airy  situation,  surrounded  with  plea- 
sant walks  and  gardens;  and  iia  in- 
ternal arrangements  are  qn  a  very  judicioua 
and  excellent  pkn.  It  is  liberally  supported 
by  bene&ctions,  legaciea^  and  annual  sub-, 
scriptions.  The  lunatic  asylum,  both  for 
jNiupers  and  those  who  can  pay  fbr  admis- 
non,  is  on  a  considerable  acale.  It  is 
among  the  first  completed  under  the  act  of 
parliament,  and  was  opened  in  1812.  The 
building  is  in  an  airy  situation,  at  a  short 
distance  east  of  the  town,  and  in  its  manage- 
ment and  arrangements  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  patients,  ia  said  to  be  superior  to 
any  other  building  of  the  same  kind  yet  es- 
tablished. The  public  and  charity  schoob 
of  Nottingham  ai^  sufficientlv  numerous 
for  the  si2e  of  the  town.  Of  the  buildinn 
and  establishments,  connected  with  piibiL^ 
business,  the  market-place  haa  been  long; 
admired,  and  is  now  certainly  one  of  the 
most  spacious  in  the  kingdom,  8uri;onn/de<i^ 
with'excellent  houses,  and  having  every  ac- 
commodation for  its  various  purposes.  A\ 
the  east  end  of  the  market-place  stands  the 
new  exchange,  a  very  handsome  buil^g 
of  four  atoiiea  in  height,  erected  by  th6 
corporation^  in  the  early  part  of  the  laai 
century,  and  latelv  very  much  impi^ved 
and  beautified.  It  is  1 93  feet  In  lengtn^  and 
about  th^  same  in  width.  Under  it  are 
spacious  and  el^nt  ahambles.  The  coun- 
ty-hall is  a  handsome  building  erected 
by  the  county  in  1770,  pn  the  ru^  Pav^ 
ment,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  St 
Mar/s  church.  The  town-hall, for  the  town 
and  county  of  Nottingham,  ia  alaige  build- 
ing, three  stories  high,  with  the  town  prison 
on  the  ground  floor,  and  a  large  flight  or  steps 
leading  to  the  first  floor,  wmch  is  common 
diously  and  handsomely  fitted  up  for  its 
various  purposes.  The  county  prison,  for- 
merly under  the  ancient  county-hall,  is 
now  behind  it;  and  being  on  the  southern 
slope  of  the  rock,  is  botn  airy  and  com- 
mands extensive  views.  The  town  and 
county  jail  is  aa  commodious  as  circum- 
stances will  adrarc,  though  much  is  wanted 
to  render  it  complete.  The  regulations  of 
these  prisons,  which  were  complained  of  b^ 
Howard,  are  now  greatly  improved,  ac- 
cording to  the  libersu  spirit  of  the  present 
day.  The  town  bridewell  standa  in  St 
John'a  stfeet.  and  is  now  on  an  excellent 
footing.     Of  ih»  pubHc  amusemente  of 
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Nottlng^iam>  there  are  frequent  asflemblles 
hisld  in  the  Exchange  and  Low  Pavement 
aasembly-rooros.  The  latter,  however,  is 
much  out  of  repair,  and  little  frequented. 
The  theatre  18  a  plain  building.  Annual 
races  for  the  king's  plate  are  held  in  July  or 
August.  The  walks  in  the  vicinity  are  suf- 
ficiently numerous,  and  the  scenery  and 
prospects  very  pleasing.  The  town  is  sup- 
plied with  water,  not  however  in  the  best 
manner,  from  deep  wells  and  from  water- 
works in  the  river  Lene.  The  supply  of 
coal  is  ample,  though  the  increased 
facilities  of  water-carriage,  by  extend- 
ing the  market,  have  greatly  increased, 
instead  of  lowering,  the  price  of  this  neces- 
flary.  The  trade  and  manufactures  of  Not- 
tingham have  long  been  very  extensive,  for 
which  indeed  it  is  well  adapted,  by  its  si- 
tuation near  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  in 
the  line  of  thegreat  Trent  and  Mersey  naviga- 
tion, which  affords  It  an  easy  access  both  to 
the  eastern  and  western  seas,  and  having  its 
<x>mmunication8  equally  open  towards  the 
•outh,  with  the  Severn  on  the  one  hand,  and 
^e  Thames  on  the  other.  The  staple  ma« 
nu£icture  is  that  of  stockings,  chiefly  the 
finer  kinds,  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton. 
These  are  all  wrought  ^  on  the  stocking 
frame,  a  simnle  and  ingenious  contrivance. 
Invented  in  the  reign  of  queen  Elizabeth, 
by  William  Lee,  a  native  of  this  vicinity. 
In  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  num- 
ber of  these  frames  employed  in  Notting- 
ham amounted  to  1200,  which,  besides  the 
9reavers,  gave  employment  to  about  400 
workmen,  in  making  the  various  parts  of 
the  frame  manu&cture,  and  also  a  great 
number  of  winders,  sizers,  and  seamers. 
At  present  the  number  of  frames,  &c. 
amounts  to  upwards  of  10,000.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  fbr  silk  and 
cotton  ^  in  the  stocking  manufactures, 
the  spinning  of  these  articles  has  been 
Introduced  into  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood, and  several  mills  have  been 
erected,  which  give  employment  to  an  im- 
mense number  of  people.  Much  cotton, 
however,  is  still  obtained  from  the  mills  in 
Derbyshire.  For  the  last  20  years  also,  a 
|;reat  number  of  hands  have  been  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  l^ce  for  veils)  shawls, 
&c  which  has  greatly  added  to  the  wealth 
and  business  or  the  town.  The  bone  lace 
trade  was  also  at  one  time  a  source  of  pro- 
stable  industry  to  many  females,  but  has 
aince  declined.  These  finer  manufactures 
being  easily  carried,  are  chiefly  conveyed 
by  land.  A  considerable  share  is  exported 
40  Eurone,  America,  and  the  We&t  Indies. 
The  malting  trade  was  formerly  coiisider- 
1  •  J*^'*^'  ^"'  ^^^  greatly  declined;  and 
this  has  also  been  the  case  with  several 
pthers  which  have  been  removetl  to  more 
ffiypifrable  aituations,  such  a^  the  tanning 


trade,  of  which  there  were  no  fewer  than 
47  master  tanners  In  the  17  th  century ;  the 
iron  trade,  and  a  manuftctory  of  coMse 
earthenware.  Notti!3gbam,  however,  has 
become  a  great  depot  for  8upi>lyiiig  the  ad- 
jacent country  with  provisions,  gnwfy 
goods,  and  all  the  other  articles  in  dafly 
demand ;  and  in  this  respect  it  has  derived 
great  benefit  from  the  extension  of  inland 
navigation,  the  Trent  itself  being  navi- 
gable up  to  the  bridge  opposite  to  the 
town,  whence  various  other  canals  jfro* 
ceed  in  different  directions. — Sec  iNW- 
iingham  Count t/.  Nottingham  was  andentlj 
governed  by  two  bailiffs,  coroners,  andomi- 
mon  council,  who  were  empowered  |y 
Edward  I.  to  choose  a  mayor.  Henry  VI. 
made  it  a  county  of  itself ;  and  it  has  now 
seven  wards,  witn  each  an  alderman,  out  of 
whom  the  mayor  is  always  chosen.  Atpte- 
sent  the  corporation  of  tnf  town  consists  of 
a  mayor,  six  aldermen,  a  recorder,  two 
sheriffs,  two  coroners,  two  chamberiaiiM, 
and  a  common  council  of  twenty-four  bur- 
gesses. It  sends  two  members  to  parlia* 
ment,  and  has  exercised  this  right  for  500 
years.  The  right  of  election  belongs  to  the 
burgesses  and  freeholders ;  and  the  number 
of  voters  is  near  4000.  Nottingham  is  a  pltce 
of  great  antiquity,  and  of  some  note  in 
history :  its  origin  is  hid  iu  obscurity. 
The  population  of  Nottingham  in  177^, 
amounted  to  17,700;  In  1811,  after  ape- 
riod  of  32  years,  it  was  nearly  double,  be- 
ing then  34,363,  viz,  15,537  males,  18,8«a 
females,  and  most  of  them  employed  in 
trade  and  manufactures.  Markets  on  W«l- 
nesday  and  Saturday;  and  three  an- 
nual fairs  for  cattle  and  horses,  in  March, 
April,  and  October.  125  miles  N.  by  W. 
of  London.  Long.  1.  10.  W.  Lat  54 
59.  N. 

Nottingham,  a  town  and  port  of  entry 
of  the  United  States,  in  Prince  George 
county,  Maryland,  on  the  Patuxent,  29 
miles  S.  E.  of  Washington.  It  is  a  place  d 
some  trade,  and  possessed,  in  1816,  1540 
tons  of  shipping. 

Nottingham,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rockingham  county,  New  Harop- 
shire.  Population  1063.— 2d,  A  township 
of  Burlington  county.  New  Jersey,  on  the 
Delaware.  Population  26 1 5.— Sd,  A  town- 
ship of  Washington  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  2037.— 4th,  A  township  « 
Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio. 

KoT^TiNGHAM,  East,  a  townsWp  of  the 
United  States,  in  Chester  county,  Pen'»- 
sylvania.  Population  1409.— 2d,  A  Tillage 
of  Cecil  county,  Maryland,  10  jniles  from 
Cljarlcstown.     « 

Nottingham,  West,  a  township  ofthc 
United  States,  in  Hillshorougb  county, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Merrimack.       Population    l376.-^2d,   A 
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lownabip'of  Chester  county^  Peimsylvaiua. 
t'opulation  642. 

NoTTiNGTON,-  A  hamkt  of  Enpland^  in 
Dorsetshire,  near  Melcomb  Kegts^  noted 
for  a  medicinal  spring. 

NovA>  a  BDiall  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  coast  of  Brazil  Long.  50.  30.  AV.  Lat. 
0.  4.  S. 

NovAiA,  a  small  town  of  Tobolsk^  in 
Asiauc  Russia,  on  the  Irtysch,  100  miles 
E.  S.  E.  of  Tobolsk. 

Nova  Iberia,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  iu  Attakapas  county,  Louisiana,  on 
the  Teche,  about  10  miles  from  St  Mar- 
tinsville. 

Nova  LAI  SE,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  in  Savoy,  province  of  Cliambcrry, 
with  1500  inhabitants.  There  are  coal 
mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  10  miles' 
N.  E.  of  Pont-de*Beauvoisin. 

Nov  ALE,  a  well  built  town  in  the  east  of 
Austrian  Italy,  in  the  Venetian  province  of 
Treviso.  It'  stands  on  the  Musonc,  and 
has  2500  inhabitants.  11  miles  S.  by  W. 
of  Treviso. 

NouAN,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire  and  Cher, 
with  1000  mhabitants. 

Novak  A,  a  province  of  the  north-west  of 
Italy^  in  the  Sardinian  Milanese.  It  is  di- 
vided into  Upper  and  Lower,  and  contains 
a  population  of  226,000,  on  a  surface  of 
1400  square  miles.  Lower  Novara,  or  the 
track  surrounding  the  chief  town  (Novara), 
is  a  flat  country,  fitted  for  irrigation,  ap- 
propriated chid9y  to  the  culture  of  rice,  and 
consequently  unhealthy.  After  rice,  flax 
forms  ibe  principal  object  of  culture ;  and 
the  return  obtained  from  both  these  pro- 
ducts is  very  considerable.  Upper  Novara, 
lying  to  the  northward,  resembles  in  many 
lespects  the  cantons  of  Switzerland;  and 
the  degree  of  comfort  enjoyed  by  the  inha- 
bitants is  more  owing  to  their  industry  than 
to  the  fertility  of  the  soil. 

Novara,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
north-west  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  Mi- 
^we,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
■Mne  name,  situated  on  an  eminence  be- 
tween the  rivers  GogasL  and  Terdoppia.  It 
^surrounded  with  a  rampart  and  a  broad 
jitch,  and  defended  also  by  a  castle.  In 
front  of  the  castle  there  is  a  spacious  square, 
woBg  which  is  the  theatre.  The  churches 
entitled  to  attention  are  the  cathedral,  and 
^we  of  St  Gaudenzo  and  the  Dominicans. 
Novara  contains  a  number  of  handsome 
pnvate  buildings,  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
J^  of  ^hichis  the  mansion  of  the  Bellini 
family.  The  circuit  of  the  town,  along  the 
ramparts,  is  about  a  mile  and  a  half;  its  po- 
P;jJaUou  13,000.  It  has  manufactures  of 
h  M  •  °'  and  leather ;  and  two  yearly  fairs, 
"eld  in  August  and  November,  contribute 
PonaderaWy  to  the  activity  of  its  trade.    It 


is  the  see  of  a  btshopw  20  miles  W,  of  Mi-> 
Ian.  Long.  8.  37.  46.  £.  Lat  4,5.  S6. 
S8.  N. 

Nova    Scotia,    in    its    most  extensive 
meaning,  a  province  of  British  America, 
bounded  on  the  north-west  by  Canada,  on 
the  north-east  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawieuoe, 
on  the  south-east  by  the  Atlantic,  and  on 
the  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  and  the 
United  States  of  America;  'about  iOO  miles 
from  east  to  west,   but  of  very  di£^nt 
breadths :  in  some  places  150,  in  others  not 
more  than  40  from  north  to  south.    It  was 
in  the  year  1781    divided  into  two  pro- 
vinces,   viz.   New   Brunswick    and  Nova 
Scotia  proper.    Nova  Scotia,  in  this  limit- 
ed sense,  is  a  peninsula,  joined  to  th^  con« 
tinent  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  at  the  north- 
east extremity  of  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  is ' 
about  2  to  miles  in  length  from  south-west- 
to  north-east,  and  from  30  to  60  in  breadth, 
and  .lies  to  the  west  of  New  Brunswick. 
Though  situated    between   the   44th  and 
50th  degrees  of  north  latitude».,and  in  a 
favoiu-able  part  of  the  temperate  zone,  yet ' 
is  the  winter  here  of  an  almost  insupport- 
able length  and  severity,  continuing  at  least 
seven  months  in  the  year ;  to  this  imme- 
diatelv  succeeds,  without  the  intervention  of 
any  thing  that  may  be  called  spring,    a. 
summer,  when  the  neat  is  as  violent  as  the 
cold  was  in  the  winter  months;  the  heat, 
indeed  is  of  no  long  continuance,  the  coun- 
try  being  wrapt  in  the  gloom  of  a  perpetual 
fog,  long  after  the  summer  season  has  com- 
.menced.    The  soil  in  most  parts  is  thin 
and    barren,    the    corn    it    produces  of  a 
shrivelled  kind,  like  rye,  and  the  grass  in- 
termixed with  a  cold  spongy  moss.    It  is 
not    indeed   uniformly  bad,    there  bdng 
tracks  in  Nova  Scotia  not  inferior  to  the 
best  land  in  New  England.    But  however 
unpromising  this  country  may  be,  some  of 
the  first  Europeans,  neglecting  idl  the  de- 
lightful cracks  to  the  southinmrd,  here  form- 
ed their  settlements.    The  French  seated 
themselves  here  before  they  made  any  es- 
tablishment in  Canada,  and  increased  large- 
ly with  very  little  assistance  from  Europe* 
The  first  grant  of  lands  was  made  to  sir 
William    Alexander,    by   James  I.   from 
whom  it  received  the  name  of  Novii  Scotia; 
by  the  French  it  was  called  Acadia,    Since 
its  first  settlement,  it  has  more  than  once 
changed  ruler^  and  proprietors ;  nor  was  it 
confirmed    to   England   till  the  peace  of 
Utrecht,  in  the  year  1713.    In  tne  year 
1749,  3000  families  were  conveyed  thither^, 
at  the  charge  of  the  English  government; 
and  the  town  of  Halifax,  the  present  capital, 
was  then  fi)unded.    Since  that  time  sever4 
towns  have  been  founded,  especially  during 
the  American  war,  many  royalists  retiring- 
thither ;  and  the  towns  then  were  flourish^ 
ing:  since  t}ie  peace  they  are  said  to  be 
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his  the'  appetntfoe  of  coftiTation 
'and  a  flouriihiiig  atate;  bat  the  aaperier 
advantasea  to  be  obtained  in  the  American 
tcates  Wul  probably  cauae  moat  of  the  aet- 
tfen  t6  emi^te. 

KqVa'  Zbmbla,  a  rery  large  ialatid'  in 
thVAtctic  oceah^  tietongfng  to  Uie  RusaUn 
government  <sf  Arbhangel^  firom  which  it  ia 
aerated  by  thef  atraita  of  Waigats.  It  ez- 
t^nda  ftdm  69.  to  th^  Very  hieb  laL  of  76. 
N'.^  aiid  ii  computed  at  5i0  milea  in  lengthy 
ahd  940  in  breadth.  Ita  farm  ia  oblong, 
and  ita  gfeiteat  extent  ia  from  north  to 
a6atb. ,  The  eaat  coaat  baa  not  yet  been  ex- 
pibred,  being  aeldom  acceaalble^  on  acconnt 
oT  the  ice  by  which  it  ia  sarrounded.  In- 
deed, no  part  of  thia  dreary  and'  inboepi- 
tible  r^bn  h'a^  aiiy  permanent  inhabi tan ta; 
but  particular  t^tfa  of  the  aouth  and 
utest  cdasta  are  viaited  by  fiaherroen  and 
hunters  aeht  out  by  toe  merchanta  of 
Xrchan^d  and  Mezen.  Thoae  coming 
fhnn'the  ktter  ffenerallv  return  before  the 
iHdter ;  6ut  Archangel  being  the  reddened 
6i  tradera  capable  or  fitting  out  more  anb- 
sUntlal  and  larger  veasela,  ita  adventurera 
commonly  winter  herb,  and'  return  home  in 
aummer  with  theiir  cargoea.  The  hunteiv, 
llow^ver,  hkve  not  yet  penetrated  many 
Ibgiiea  into  the  interior,  m  any  direction. 
Thd  north  aide  of  Nova  Zembta  ia  rugged, 
moiinlalnoila,  and  covered  with  almoat  per- 
jj^tual  snow  and  foe.  The  aoutH  ia  lower, 
more  leVel,  and  producea  moaa,  a  ahott 
^niaa,  aorae  dWarf  willowa,  and  a  h^  of 
the  bardlet  apeciea  of  berriea,  but  nothing 
tha^  Can  be  6uled  a  tm.  A  salt  lake,  pit 
4bal^  and  mineral  tar  or  aaphaltum,  have] 
Keen  ob^rved  ;  and  the  huntera  find  wild 
J^iii  deer,  Arctic  bears  and  foxes,  and^  also 
die  common  fox.  They  kill  theae  anihiala 
mr  their  alfcina  aiid  Airs,. and  their  iiesh 
auppliea  them  with  food  during  their  stay. 
On  the  coaata  are  found  whalea  of  different 
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The  oonnCrj  round    eaade.  91  mOci  &  &  oflfMttife^flilSII, ' 
ofMonn. 

Novx,  a  laq^  viliage  in  Ae  nortb-cartof 
Auatriatf  Italy,   near  the  Breoia.    It  ii^ 
noted  for  ita  mannfiictttxca  of 
and >  IS  mileiN.  N.  E.  of  Vic 

NovfeLLAMA,  a  unhk  in  the  nartb  4 
Italy,  in  the  dnchy  of  Modena,  ftamSoAm 
a  aofall  river  whidi  ftUa  into  the  Fo^  It 
ivia  formerly  the  capital  ofa  teouitedadif, 
and  containa  about  4000  inhabitant^  aw 
manufacture  ailk  and  leather.  8  nia 
S.  S.  E.  of  Goaatalk,  and  10  N.  N.  W.tf 
Mbdena. 

Novsa,.  a  town  in  the  ffrntlneartif 
France,  department  of  the  Mootbi  of  tke 
Rhone,  near  the  Doranee.  Popakte 
1 400.    6  milea  S.  E.  of  Avignon. 

NoVoOaon;  or  Novooorod,  alaigefi' 
vemment  or  province  in  the  north- wot  <f 
European  Rtisaia,  to  the  eaat  of  the  gwoa- 
mento  of  Petenbnrg  and  Pdwv.  It  liei 
between  SO.  50.  and  38.  6a  of  S.  kag^ 
and  57.  30.  and  60.  30.  of  N.  lat  haviat  ai 
area  of  55,000  aqnare  roika,  neari^  e^  to 
the  extent  of  England^  bnt  far  difSsnl  a 
population,  the  number  of  inhaUtaBU  art 
exceeding  780,000.  Thia  km  prafiM^tf 
Hot,  however,  deficient  in  fertility;  eaoeptii 
the  north,  where  Aere  are  large  tracfcieiW^ 
ed  either  with  marshea  or  with  moai.  Tk 
reat  producea  com,  hemp,  fiax,  kige  qaia* 
tStiea  of  wpod,  and  aome  iron  and  alt.  Ik 
iHide  a  divided  into  10  diairicta  or  dRfe, 
The  principal  rivers  ate  the  Voldwv,  tm 
'  Mate,  and  the  Molm.  Of  the  Un,  tm 
diitf  are  those  of  Ilmen,  Biekjo^  OkRi 
and  Vosh.  In  thia  province  k  abo  a  Hit 
of  the  elevated  track  called  the  VaMiie 
mountaina.  Some  homely  maBoikiarei 
ar<i  carried  on  in  the  towna;  and  k  ik 
eountry  ate  made  soap,  linen,  candlec,  fl^ 


}pro^ 


report  in  the  banning  of  tbk  oentaiy,  to 
be  L.1.«00,000. 

NovGoaOD,  a  canal  dug  in  (be  west  w 


IHndtf,  Walmsses,  aVid  other  large  fish.  The 
walrus,  however,  is  the  chief  object  of  pur- 

auit,  bafng  abOre' ^ily  overcome  tian  the        ,  _ ^  _ 

^hale';  and  tb^  liumber  of  theae  animak  the  preceding  province,  between  \W^ 

Mledin places  to  which  thty  resort, iao/Wrt  Id0«,    to  Joftr  the  rivcra  Mata  and  V* 

^ch,  thkt  the  tteth  anU  bones  of  the  head  ehov. 

tit  ^iffident  t6'1oad  a  vessel,  whQe  the  car-  NoVooaoi^,  or  NovooKon-Yiuii  (ik 

^asea  are  abandokied.    This  waste,  which  k  Great  Novgorod),  an  extensive,  tkN^  * 

l^rfkny  in  character  With  the  Russians,  longer  pppnioua  town,  of  thenorth-veiAw 

JiaV  ev6AtuaH]|r  remt^i*  file  fishery  unpro-  £urop(^n  Russia,  the  capitsi  of  the  akg 

neabl^.  Doth  here  and  at  Spitsbergen.    The  government.    It  ia  aituated  in  a  kaadW 

uland  ofNovaZembk  is  divided  in^6  two  ptain  at  the  north  extremity  of  the  hk 

tarta,  nearly  equal,  by  a  narrow  and  Wind-  ITm^h^  and  k  divided  into  ^wo  parti  ^  ^ 

tng   strait  called  the  Makoscbkin  Schar,  Volchov,  a  deep  and  rather  rnkl  ttn^v* 

#nich  traverses  it  from  eaat  to  west.    The  aomemhat  bfoa^r  than    die  Thaam  f^ 

name  of  Nova  ^Zembk  k  a  corruption  of  Windsor.    The  part  on  the  r<ghi  ki*«f 

the    RttssTan    Kovaja   Semija,     o)r   t^tm  the  river  ia  called  the  Tofguais,  er  tk 

J^«<t.  Market  Towto ;  diat  on  the  kft,  the  9ff{^ 

NouDAa,  a  small  town  of  PortngaT,  in  kak  ot  quarter  of  St  Sophk.    The  latter* 

tt^  troviAC^oT  Atcntijo,  with  i  tbrtifted  Muv«miiM  with  «  niPP^ 
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BtA  flnliBl  wiill  •  namt  of  old  towsn. 
It  » iboat «  mile  and  a  balf  in  cireaiiii^ 
•eott,  tattliifliiicladeiaBlinbiBrorimtn- 
itbHed  hooaet.  aad  nnich  open  anoe.  It 
Mtihia  the  Hmntinor  citadel,  in  wfaieh 
•  the  aneieni  palace  of  the  cnrs,  now  in 
I  sutc  of  dik|iidation,  and  the  otthtdral  of 
^  Saptta,  m  large  Imilding,  with  tvaaen 
Ealci»  OB  which  are  acalpftuiee  in  aHo  re- 
ino,  nepveaanting  pasaagea  of  aeripiure 
Ustorf.  Some  of  the  paintingt  are  of  great 
Btiqaitjr,  being  aiippoaed  prior  to  the  rtvi- 
rtl  of  the  art  in  Italy.  The  other  pan  of 
be  town  containa  the  building  occupied  by 
iie  governor;  but  the  rest  of  the  habiu- 
ioDf  are  an  irregular  coUectloa  of  wooden 
iractorea.  The  popnktion  of  the  whole. 
iboe  atnomita  to  onlv  8000 ;  the  inhabit^ 
ittB  cffTf  on  a  trade  in  com ;  andthere  are 
ik)  some  inconaiderable  manuftctorev  of 
anna  and  other  articles. 

Nofgofod- Veliki  is  one  of  the  moal  an* 
icot  dtiea  of  the  empire,  having  been 
Imndied,  aeconling  to  Nestor  (the  Russian 
riMorian),  in  the  5th  eenturyi  about  the 
■me  time  aa  Kiov.  In  the  9th  centuiy  Rn- 
k,  the  reigning  sovereign,  made  it  the  aeat 
if  his  gofcrnment ;  but  this  mm  not  of  long 
entJDuance,  the  oooK  being  removed  to 
Kiov.  In  10S6,  hie  anooeasor,.  Jaroakv, 
prsnted  the  inhabitaota  considerable  im- 
Donftiea;  and  amid  the  confbaion  that 
Koenarily  attended  the  administration  of 
r  remote  province  in  that  age  of  igneiance, 
he  ftovcmors  of  Novgoitid  contrived  to 
aubfidi  their  itodependenoe,  and  to  rendisr 
heirofice  heitditvy.  The  dtlaens  hav* 
Bg  in  tie  mean  tfme  gradually  extended 
heir  pnvflegea,  Novgorod  became  a  fvpab* 
ie  under  a  diief  magietmte,  who,  theiigh 
lerafiiaiy.  Was  Bmiied  in  his  nower.  Thta 
iaioge  moved  highly  beneAelal)  to  thei 
own,  which  extended  its  terriesrlea  in 
•very  direction,  and  impresaed  its  neigh* 
mn  with  auch  an  idee  of  iia  greatness,  aa 
0  give  rise  to  the  Rusaian  praverb,  ''  Who 
an  reaiat  the  soda,  and  the  great  Novgo. 
tod  ?"  Its  ternfory  la  said  to  have  enend- 
d  westward  aa  fo  aa  Livonia^  and  east- 
vard  to  the  frontier  of  Siberia.  Ita  trade 
00  waa  extenaive,.  and  it  poaaessed  one  of 
he  earlieat  ftctoriea  of  tne  llanae  towna. 
The  gnmd  dnkea  of  Ruaaia  viewed  this 
ising  atate  with  a  jealiNia  eye;  and  in 
1471,  Ivan  Vaasflievits  I.  anceeeded  hi 
Mnpelfipg  it  to  leoeive  a  governor  of  hiv 
lomtnatien ;  and  wooeeding  with  his  eiN 
iroadimenls,  atta«jted  the  town  aix  yeani 
ifter,  sad  reduced  it  to  complete  anfejeo- 
loo.  The  eettrt  governed  Novgorod  with 
;t«mt  seventy ;  end  an  unfortunate  oonapi- 
"ley  hitiM  been  Ibrmed  here  in  1470, 
fvaa  VasAleviis  II.  repaired  to  it  in 
veraoB,  ind  imdtutcd  a  court  of  inquiry^ 
rlMipmsdcd  with  great  aevciitgr,    Fnb« 
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lie  exeenffooa  cut  off  many  of  the  rich- 
est  inhabiunta,  and  the  anbseouent  a»- 
verity  of  the  government  continued  to 
depress  this  dty,  till  at  laat  a  finishing 
blow  >  waa  given  to  ita  proaperity  when 
Peter  the  Great  fbuuded  Peteraburg,  in  the 
beghitting  of  the  18th  century,  and  thua 
gave  a  new  direction  to  the  commerce  of 
the  Baltic.  At  present  Novgwod  con-  ' 
siata  of  email  acattered  groupea  cv  miaerable 
houaea,  aeparated  by  mine,  or  by  fielda 
evidently  built  on.  at  a  prior  date.  Theae , 
rutna,  and  the  extraordinary  number  of / 
ita  churchea,  atteat  ita  former  magnitude/ 
It  is  still  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and  ia 
llSmilea  S.  S.  B.  of  St  Peteraburg.  haagi 
31.  19.  39.  B.  Lttt.  58.  31.  39.  N. 

Novooaon.    See  NiiekReUNavgwvd, 

Novooaoo-SiBvsaaxoi,  a  town  in  the 
weat  of  Buropean  Rtttua,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Caemigov,  of  which  it  waa  for 
some  time  the  capital.  It  haa  3000  inha* 
bitanta,  and  three  yearly  Mn,  It  atanda 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Dnieper  and  the 
Desna.    86  miles  B.  N.  B.  of  Cxemigov, 

No VI,  a  town  in  the  north«weat orltalyj, 
in  the  Saidinian  atatea,  83  miles  N.  by  B. 
of  Genoa.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  plain, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Appenninea,  ia  tolerably 
well  built,  and  containa  5400  inhabitanta* 
A  number  of  the  houiea  am  painted  of 
varioua  coloura  on  the  outside;  and  aeve» 
ral  of  the  more  affluent  InhabitantB  of  Ge. 
noa  have  country  residences  here,  m  which 
they  paas  tlie  autumn  months.  In  fhmt  of 
the  principnl  chureh  there  ia  a  public  aquase* 
The  castle  is  situated  in  an  elevated  pontioB* 
The  chief  manufacturea  are  of  ailic.  '  Thia 
place  ia  likewiae  an  etUrepot  for  goods  eom« 
mg  from  die  Levant^  which  pan  into  Loni» 
hardy,  and  theiioe  into  the  aontb  of  Ger<« 
many.  On  16th  of  Auguat  1799,  one  of 
the  moat  aangumary  battlea  m  the  IStli 
century  took  ]Jace  here,  between  the  Prendft 
under  Joubert,  aaatated  by  MoBBau,  and 
the  Auatra-Ruaaian  ibreea  under  Suvrav* 
row,  in  which  the  former  were  worated. 

Novi,  a  small  town  in  the  nortfa*weat  of 
European  Turkeys  in  Boenia,  aitaated  at 
the  junction  of  the  rivera  Sannaand  Ubiuu 
It  haa  a  oaatle,  and  ia  45  railea  S.  JBL  of 
Carlstadt. 

Novi,  a  small  lawn  in  the  north  of  Iftah, 
in  the  duchy  of  Modjena,  80  milea  N.bjB. 
of  Modena. 


Novi,  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  on  the^ 
Adriatic,  85  milea  S.  B.  of  Fmme.  It  m^ 
the  reaidence  of  the  bishop  of  ZcQg.  P6- 
pohition  1400. 

Nevi-BAZ4B,  or  Novi*PASAa,  a  oonal^. 
derable  town  in  the  i^rtkof  ByropeaiiTiir^ 
key,  in  Servts,  near  the  Ureaoo,  Ibrmetly 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  Raaeia.  1^ 
containa  about   6000  inhabitanta,   partly 
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tmde,  but  is  little  visited  by  traTeHers.  70 
miles  W.  by  N.  of  Nissa,  and  86  S.  of  Bel- 
grade. 

"SoYiGRAD,  a  town  of  Austrian  Dalma- 
tian in  the  county  of  Zam,  on  a  bay  of  the 
same  name.  It  was  taken  by  the  Turks  in 
3646,  but  recovered  by  the  Venetians  the 
following  year,  and  the  castle  demolished. 
'Population  only  800.  16  miles  N.  of  Scar- 
dona.    Long.  17. 32.  £.  Lat.  44. 28.  N. 

NovioN  PoRciEN,  a  town  in  the  north- 
east of  France,  department  of  the  Ardennes, 
with  1100  inhabitante.  6  miles  N.  of 
Bethel. 

NoviTA,  San  Geronimo  de,  a  city  of 
Kew  Granada,  and  capital  of  the  province 
€)£  Choco.  The  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
wood.  The  population  is  chiefly  negroes, 
nnlattoes,  and  Sambos.  There  are  some 
whites  settled  there,  for  the  purpose  of  su- 
perintending the  slaves  who  are  employed 
in  working  the  gold  mines.  160  miles  N. 
of  Popavan,  and  140  S.  S.  W.  of  Santa 
Fe  de  Andoquia.  Long.  76.  16.  W.  Lat. 
5.  4.  N. 

NoviTo,  a  small  river  in  the  south  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Calabria  Ul- 
tra.   It  falls  into  tlie  gulf  of  Girace. 

NovOGLADKA,  a  Cossack  town  in  the 
Rnssian  government  of  Caucasus,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Terek.  It  is  well  fortified, 
aod  contains  a  crown  establishment  for 
breeding  silk  worms.  On  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river  are  warm  baths,  much  fire- 
qoented. 

NovoGoaoD  VoLYNSKOT,  formerly  Zv" 
SAHBL»  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
government  of  VoUiynia,  on  the  river 
€ilack,  which  falls  into  the  Prypie&  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  govem- 
xneBt,  but  is  now  only  the  chief  place  of  a 
drcle.  . 

NovoGKOD,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Vo^ 
land,  in  the  government  of  Podolia. 

NovoGAODLK,  a  town  of  Russian  Lithu- 
ania, in  the  government  of  Grodno.  It 
stands  on  a  hill,  contains  many  neat  houses, 
and  several  convents,  but  is  not  large.  It 
was  formerly  the  capital  of  the  fertile  pro- 
vince called  Black  Russia.  .  244  miles 
£.  S.  £.  of  Konigsberg,  and  233  E.  N.  E. 
of  Warsaw. 

No  vol  OsKOL,  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kursk.  The  gardens  in  the  environs  pro- 
duce excellent  fruit.  Population  2900.  90 
miles  S.E.  of  Kursk. 

NovoMiaooaoD,  a  town  of  the  south- 
west of  European  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Cherson,  on  the  Siniucha.  Population 
8400.     160  lyUes  N.  N.  W.  of  Cherson. 

Novomoskovsk,  a  small  town  of  the 
'south  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govem- 
ment  of  Ekateriuoslav,  near  the  Dnieper. 
U  was  formerly  a  froniticr  fortress  towards 


Tartary;  16  miles  N.  of  EkaterinoikT. 
Long.  35. 12.  £.  Lat.  48.  30.  N. 

Novo-RscuEv,  a  small  town  of  the  vest 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  govcmmeatof 
Pskov,  on  the  lake  of  Podao.  70  miki 
S.S.E.  of  Pskov. 

NovosKLLo,  a  market  town  of  the  Aus- 
trian states,  in  Sclavonia,  in  the  fiontier 
district  of  Gradiska. 

Novo-Shaksaaov,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
south  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Pultava,  between  the  Vor^  and 
the  Polusero.  Population  3700.  21  miks 
S.S.Vr.  of  Pultava. 

Novosil,  a  small  town  of  the  interior  of 
Euoopean  Russia,  80  miles  S.  S.  £.  of 
Tula. 

NovosLovo,  a  village  of  Kolivas,  in 
Asiatic  Russia,  72  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Kns- 
noiaisk. 

Novotaletskoi,  a  fortress  of  Eolivao, 
in  Asiatic  Russia,  on  the  Irtysch. 

Nous,  a  village  of  Caramania,  in  Asiade 
Turkey,  where  there  are  considerable  nuni 
of  the  ancieut  town  of  Nyssa.  18  miles  S.  of 
Ooscat. 

NourooKOOAGAN,  a  river  of  CaDBdi, 
which  runs  into  St  John'a  lake.  Long.  7t 
as.  W.  Lat.  48.  26.  N. 

NouT&A,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Po- 
land, 35  miles  S.  of  Cracow.  Partidcsof 
gold  are  occasionally  found  in  the  adjacent 
country. 

NouvELLE,  La,  a  river  of  Canada,  whidi 
runs  into  Chaleur  bay. 

Nouvioir,  a  town  in  the  north-esst  of 
France,  department  of  the  Aisne,  with  2600 
inhabitants.  It  has  some  manufactures  of 
laoe,  and  is  13  miles  N.  W*  of  Vervins. 

NouziLLE,  or  NoisiLLE,  a  town  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire.  PopulaUon  1000.  9  miks 
N.  of  Tours. 

Now  ADAH,  a  town  of  Hindoatan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  near  to  which  is  a  pus 
through  the  mountains.  Long.  85.  40.  £• 
Lat.  24.  54.  N. 

NowAGUR,  a  town  of  Hindostui,  pro- 
vince of  Gundwaneh,  situated  on  thenortb- 
west  bank  of  the  Mabanuddy  river,  belong* 
ing  to  the  Nagpore  Mahratta&  Long.  82> 
55.  E.  Lat.  21.  6a.  N. 

NowAEAHAUT,  a  town  of  Bengal.  In 
the  vicinity  of  this  place,  durit^  the  rainy 
seasons,  was  formerly  the  station  of  the 
war  and  state  boats  belonging  to  the  na* 
bobs  of  Bengal,  which  was  called  No- 
wara.  This  establishment  consisted  of  760 
boats  of  various  kinds ;  and,  beside  the  crew 
of  sailors,  were  manned  by  nearly  1000  Por- 
tuguese, or  native  Christians,  as  artillecj- 
men.  This  establishment  bad  a  jagier  or  a« 
tate  assigned  for  its  support,  yielding  neinr 
L.  100,000  per  annum.  Since!the|Kn^ 
conquered  Bengal,  the  whol^  establiahincA^ 
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ru  rafinced ;  and  the  town  is  consequently 
illen  much  to  decay.    It  is  sltoated  about 

0  miles  N.  £.  of  the  city  of  Dacca. 

,  NowAWCs^  or  Nkudohf^  a  large  village 
i  die  Prussian  province  of  Brandenburg, 
D  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Potsdam.  It 
ras  founded  in  1751,  by  refugees  from  Bo- 
lemia,  who  established  mannfiictures  of 
irooUen  and  cotton.  Mulberry  trees  are 
aised  in  the  vicinity.     Population  1700. 

XowBLL,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
ioast  of  North  America,  near  Prince  Wil- 
bm  sound.  L<»g.  212.  4Qk.  £.  Lat.  60. 
W.N. 

NowB  MiASTO,  a  town  of  Poland,  on  the 
fiver  PilioB,  with  1000  inhabitants.  17 
idles  S.E.of  Rawa,  and  42  S.S.  W.  of 
K^avsaw. 

NowsviA8To>  a  small  town  in  the  inte- 
ior  of  Poland,  at  the  conflux  of  the  Nidda 
ind  the   Vistula^  40  miles  £.  by  N.  of 

/KOOW. 

NowiDwoB,  a  town  in  the  central  part 
if  Poland,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Bog  and 
he  Vistula,  with  800  inhabitants.  17  miles 
^.  N.  £.  of  Warsaw.  Near  it  is  the  fort- 
euofModiin. 

NowiTABY.    See  NeumarkU 

Nowland's  Feb&v,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Loudoun  county,  Vir- 
;isia. 

NowpooKAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Khandeish,  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas.  Long.  73.  45.  £.  Lat.  21. 
I.N. 

NoxBY  Cbeek,  a  river  of  Georgia,  which 
runs  into  the  Tombigbee,  Long  87.  52.  W. 
Ut.  32.  37.  N. 

NoxoNTON,  a  village  of  the  United 
kstes,  in  Newcastle  county,  Delaware. 

NoYA,  a  small  but  aneient  town  of  the 
lOrth-west  of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  on  a  bay 
)f  the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
^oya.  Ship  and  boat-building  are  carried 
m  here.  19  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Compos- 
3^    Long.  8.  56.  W.  Lat.  42.  50.  N. 

NoTA,  a  small  river  of  Spain,  in 
^  north-east  of  the  kingdom,  in  Catalo* 
lia.  It  falls  into  the  Llobregat,  near 
^torello,  and  has  a  number  of  paper-mills 
n  its  banks. 

NoTA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
Bshar.    Long.  85.  3.  £.  Lat.  25.  11.  N. 

NoTBL,  a  river  of  the  south  of  India, 
vhich  rises  in  Coimbetoor,  and  falls  into 
ibe  Cavery. 

NoYEN,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Prance,  situated  on  the  river  Sarthe.  Po« 
milation  1800.  5  miles  S.W.  of  Le 
Mans. 

NoTBBS,  a  town  in  the  central  port  of 
Prance,  department  of  the  Yonne,  on  the 
BnaU  river  Serain.    It  is  surrounded  with 

1  wall,  has  a  casUe,  and  2000  inhabitants, 
nthaomemaini&ct|ireBofwoollen»  Wine 


is  cultivated  m  the  environs.    II  miks  S. 
of  Tounere,  and  15  £.  S.  £•  of  Auxene. 

NoYEBS,   a  town  in  the   south«east  of 
France,   department  of  the   Lower  Alps, 
with  1000    inhabitants.     &  miles  W.  of. 
Sisteron. 

NoYEN  HoTUN,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar-i 
tarv,  560  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  Pekin. 

No  YON,  an  ancient  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Oise,  situated  on 
the  'small  river  Verse.  It  contains  about 
6000  inhabitants,  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  leather,  hats,  and  stockings,  and 
a  brisk  trade  in  corn  with  Paris.  Though 
not  larger  formerly  than  at  present,  this 
pkoe  was  for  a  time  the  capital  of  Charle- 
magne. During  the  civil  wars  of  the  16th 
century,  it  sufilred  severely,  and  has  been, 
several  times  destroyed  by  Are.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  celebrated  reformer  Cal-, 
vin  ;  also  one  of  the  new  bishoprics  estab* 
lished  in  1817.  25  miles  N.  W.  of'Sois-. 
sons,  and  70  N.  by  E.  of  Paris. 

NozAY,  a  toun  in  tlie  west  of  France, 
department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure.  Po-« 
pulation  2100.  20  miles  S.  W.  of  Cha- 
teaubriant.  - 

NozEROY,  a  town  in  the  east  of  France, 
department  of  the  Jura,  on  the  Ain,  with 
900  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of  paper 
and  leather.    27  miles  3.  of  Besan9on. 

NozzANo,  a  small  town  iu  the  nortli-i 
west  of  Italy,  duch^  of  Lucca,  noted  for 
the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  10  miles 
N.  by  E.  of  Lucca. 

NufiE,  a  large  river  of  Cliili,' which  flows 
down  the  western  declivity  of  the  Andes, 
and  passing  the  ancient  city  of  Chilian,  ai^ 
terwards  unites  with  the  Itata,  and  falls 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  Lat.  36.  S, 

Nubia,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa, 
inclosed  between  Egypt,  the  Nile,  Abyssi« 
nia,  and  the  Bed  sea.  It  is  diffijcult  to  Say 
what  constitutes  the  uniting  principle  ii| 
this  vast  region.  It  is  covered  by  number^ 
less  tribes  of  independent  Arabs,  some  car<r 
rving  on  trade  in  towns,  others  cultivating 
the  ground,  and  a,  still  greater  num]9er 
roaming  over  the  extensive  wastes  which 
cover  Uiis  part  of  Africa.  We  shall  not, 
however,  include  Sennaar,  which,  though 
sometimes  nominally  attached  to  Nubia, 
forms  properly  a  great  independent  state. 
With  the  exception  of  the  immediate  banks 
of  the  Nile,  which  are  rendered  fertile  by 
laborious  irrigation.  Nubia  consists  almost 
entirely  of  sandy  and  rocky  deserts.  The 
country  on  the  Nile  is  split  into  a  series  of 
little  independent  kingdoms,  each  governr 
ed  by  its  own  Melek  or  chief.  It  is  divid- 
ed into  two  parts,  called  Wady  Kenous 
and  Wady  Nouba.  The  former  extends 
from  Syeue  to  ^Vady  Leboua,  while  the 
latter,  from  which  the  general  name  of  the 
region  h^s  b^n  derived,  reaches  as  far  aft 
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ike  Upontler  of  DoDgoIa.  The  diief  d]»« 
tincHoa  between  the  two  coniiett  in  the 
hnsiuigee  spoken  in  eech,  which  ere  en- 
tiray  distinct  The  governon  of  these  littb 
districfeB  are  described  as  very  violent  end 
arbitrary  in  their  proceedings  and  rude  in 
their  treatment  of  strangen;  yet^  under 
the  protection  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt,  Buro« 
peans  may  now  travel  in  perfect  safety  as 
nr  as  Derri,  and  even  Ibrim ;  bat  hejtmd 
that,  they  mnst  incur  the  hasards  usual  in 
barbaitms  conntries.  Sultan  Selym  in« 
trodnced  a  numbo'  of  Bosnian  soldiers,  who 
flairisoned  the  principal  fi>rts  as  flu:  as 
Ibrim,  and  still  dispute  with  the  natives  the 
flovereignty  of  the  country.  They  are  call- 
ed Osmanliy  and  retain  a  much  luster 
complexion  than  the  native  Nubians.  They 
enjoy  also  an  immunity  from  all  taxes  and 
contributions.  Each  of  the  chiefs  pay  to 
the  pasha  of  Egypt  an  annual  tribute  of 
shout  L.l^. 

Above  Egypt,  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Kile  is  much  better  adapted  for  cultivation 
than  die  western,  being  more  easily  and 
abundantly  watered.  This  is  mther  re« 
narkable,  since  all  the  splendid  ruins  for 
which  this  region  is  distinguished  are  on 
the  opposite  bank.  Hence  we  may  suspect 
this  mst  to  have  been  formerly  more  fiirlile 
and  populous^  but  reduced  to  its  present 
state  by  the  continual  encroachment  of 
those  immense  moving  sands  which  extend 
to  dfee  westward.  As  the  Nile  here  seldom 
or  never  overflows  its  banks,  the  territory 
is  in^ted  exclusively  by  the  sakia  or 
wheels.,  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  ni»« 
tng  ^e  waters  of  the  river  to  the  level>  of 
the  a^aocnt  grounds.  Of  tfiese  sakies^  the 
number  whick  occur  between  the  first  and 
■econd  cataracts,  is  esthnated  at  ftom  six 
to  seven  hundred.  The' government  le- 
vies for  each  wheel  so  many  Ait  sheep, 
/and  measures  of  dhowrtu  This  grain^ 
Tvhich  forms  the  standard  ol^ect  of  Nubian 
/culture^  is  called  by  botanisu  hokut  arwtm 
finacatSf  ami  is  formed  into  cakes  some- 
what resembling  the  Abyssinian  ieffl  The 
people  have  neither  mills  nor  even  hand 
inills  to  grind  it,  which  is  therefbre  effect* 
jed  by  strewing  Uie  min  upon  a  large  stone, 
and  rubbing  a  smaller  one  over  it,  tiU  it  is 
ireduced  to  flour.  If  the  bread  is  to  be  of 
superior  quality,  the  dhourra  is  well  wash- 
ed and  then  dried  in  the  sun.  In  general, 
^owever,  they  do  not  take  this  trouble; 
pnd  the  meal  produced  resembles  a  liquid 
paste  of  the  coarsest  kind,  mixed  with 
^:haff  and  dirt.  It  is  placed  in  an  earthen 
iar,  and  left  to  ferment  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty-six  hours,  when  it  acquires  a 
pourish  taste.  No  leaven  is  used;  the 
aubstance  being  merdy  poured  upon  an 
iron  plate,  or  flat  stone,  placed  over  the  fire, 
and  IP  II  few  minntee  is  baked  intocakes. 


They  are  neoally  brongh  t  to  tO^k  hoti  Is  t 
wooden  bowl,  with  onion,  asne^  bntb, 
milk,  or  butter,  poured  upon.  them.  Tbe 
taste  is  ooane,  but  not  aiti^;veeahl[^  vH 
they  are  of  eaay  dkestion^  Cahes  «€  i 
thinner  kind,  and  well  toasted,  art  pnp* 
ed  flnr  the  caravana,  and  maybekq^la 
some  months.  Afler  the  dhoqm,  Aq 
have  A  crop  of  barley,  French  beui,  katih 
and  sometimes  water-mellws.  Tobicesa 
everywhere  cultivated,,  and  is  t  chitf 
luxury  of  all  dbsKs  of  people^  wAb 
smoked  or  sucked  in  a  partiouUr  wsm 
between  the  gums  and  the  lipi  Ajiitti 
food  is  scarce,  and  not  eaten  everyday,  cm 
by  the  chieft.  The  liquons  used  ait  piin 
wine,  a  spirit  dwtiiled  from  dste^  «i 
above  all,  botcuh  e  aort  of  beer  mads  te 
the  dhourra.  Habits  of  execsRfe  ladi^ 
genoe  in  these  liquors  are  genenl  thisq^ 
the  country.  No  fruit  trees  sro  callinlgA 
except  palms,  though  the  dimste  wm 
very  well  sdapted  to  theos. 

The  dunate  of  Nubia,  thoseli  ■ 
summer  intenady  hot,  is  raaailik^ 
heslthy,  in  conseouence  probably  of  M 
extreme  dryness  or  the  atmospboe.  Xk 
plague  never  readied  tbe  second  ttfeOMi, 
above  whidi  it  is  entirely  unJcnoiin.  1W 
small  pox,  however,  niaket  ooesskeily 
great  havock.  The  houses  of  the  Nabiw 
are  dther  of  mud  or- looae  stones;  tjiftk^ 
being  fbr  the  better  iohabitanl^  art.  omt 
ly  two  together,  one  for  the  mal^  mkU 
other  fi>r  the  female  members  of  the  ha&y 
The  mod  huls  are  roofed  with  J^iva 
atoms  or  palm  feavea.  The  utcnsik  «f  i 
Nubian  family  consist  of  aboot  bdf  sdfltf 
eoarae  earthen  jars,  a  few  earthen  fhles 
two  atones  for  gtindwg  the  dheoiR^  • 
hatchet,  and  a  fbw  round  aiidu. 

The  Nubians  are  feneralW  inU  bA 
strong,  and  muscular,  with  nne  fcitar» 
The  women  are  not  handsome  bat  p0* 
Actly  well  made,  and  poestss  in  gnw 
sweet  countenanoes  and  pleasing  ie>o>^ 
They  are  also  modest  uid  reserved,  f" 
strictly  observant  of  their  ooi^egil  4aii* 
If  a  wealthy  Nubian  happens  to  Un  i 
daughter,  the  chief  ffenerally  deBMsdikff 
in  marriage,  when  tne  father  caniMtvcs* 
ture  to  refriae.  The  chiela  some  tlwi » 
have  wivea  in  every  oonalilerable  villifev 


thdr  territory.  The  domeattc  empleywo" 
•f  the  femalea  eonaisi  in  weavmg  m0* 


wooUen  mantles,  and  cotton  doth  fbrdttrti; 
they  also  weave  mats  of  the  date  Isives, 
and  make  small  drinking  bowls  snd  pltf^ 
for  the  dhourra  bread.  A  vedltn  dMt 
and  a  linen  cap  form  the  dress  of  tbeno* 
The  women  wrap  themedvesin  Uad  ^^ 
len  gowna;  but  hvys  and  arls  run  sbaat 
entirely  naked,  la  apcsndiM  tbe  iii«^ 
•Sukkot  and  Mahassb  theXcM  beoiaie> 
meif  and  more  MuHy*  end  tt  lov^*^ 
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wA  &0i  entMy.  The  NiiUafifl  are  teU 
cm  ooanned,  and  tbe  firu  ^uretaaae  made 
f  8  boy  fa  a  abort  crooked  kiiife^  tied  over 
ve  elbow,  and  ready  to  be  drawn  on  the 
igfateat  ^oanYl.  Fire-anna  are  not  eoiQ- 
m,  tnd  ammnnitiou  ia  very  aearoe.  The 
Lnoos  ind  Noubas  are  dmaat  perpetually 
npf^  in  iangninary  qnarrela ;  ana  when 
nth  ensoea^  the  fkmuy  of  .the  deceaaed 
ny  atber  demand  the  price  of  bleed,  or 
rtlin  the  right  of  retaliation;  in  the  latter 
ise,  tbe  brotfaer,  aon,  or  flrat  oonain^  may 
ipplj  tbe  place  of  the  nrorderar^  so  that  a 
hole  iamfly  ia  thua  ofWn  obliged  tofly 
M  country.  Great  numbera  of  Noblana 
ifm  to  Cairo  to  act  aa  portera,  and  are 
sttemed  ibr  their  honeaty,  hot  always  ro- 
im  to  thdr  native  villa^  with  the  little 
roperty  which  they  have  been  able  to 
tsAiae. 

The  iohabitanta  of  Dar  el  Mahaas,  the 
smt  southerly  of  theae  districta,  differ  oon- 
iilenbly  from  the  other  tribea.  The  heusea 
reconstructed  only  of  mala  made  of  palm 
wn,  fustened  to  nigh  poles,  the  extremi- 
iei  o(  whtdi  riae  oonsiderabty  above  the 
oof.  The  oountenanoea  of  the  people  are 
DQcb  less  exnressive  of  good  natnre  than 
base  of  the  Nubiana;  in  colour  they  are 
KT&ctly  bUck  ;  their  lips  are  like  liioae  oi 
he  negro,  hot  not  the  noae  or  cheek  bonea. 
\  muDber  of  the  men,  and  even  grown  np 
^r)s,  go  quite  naJced.  The  king  of  Mahaaa 
I  described  by  Burckhaidt  aa  a  mean  look- 
ag  black,  attended  >y  half  a  dozen  nakeii 
hs^f  iraied  with  shields  and  lancea. 
Mihiss  ia  the  nearest  place  in  the  black 
eouatry,  whence  slave  tradera  arrive  at 
OsiiOi  the  diatance  being  about  a  thousand 
miles. 

One  of  the  moat  remarkable  ftatures  of 
dusTcgionconaistain  the  magnifioent  re- 
mains of  anti^iiity  with  which  it  is  oover- 
tA.  Some  of  these  rival  tbe  most  colossal 
nomiiDeots  of  Thebea  and  Tentyra.  They 
have  this  peculiarity,  that  while  the  Egyp- 
^n  edificea  consist  of  maaonry,  those  of 
Kobii  are  either  under  ground,  or  dug  out 
of  the  solid  rock.  The  most  magnificent  is 
that  of  fibsambul,  whidi  ia  atill  in  a  sute 
0^  complete  preaervalion,  rising  immediate* 
ly  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  and  sctdp- 
tvred  out  of  tbe  living  rock.  It  has  six 
(olosaal  figures  in'fW>nt;  but  Mr  Burdt- 
htntt  found  buried  in  the  sand,  at  abont 
the  distinoe  of  900  yards,  four  of  a  magni- 
tude traly  gigantic.  One  of  them,  fhim 
the  dtmeosioDs  of  the  shoulder,  ooiild  not, 
if  completely  uncovered,  be  leas  than  sixty- 
fi»e  or  lefenty  feet  in  height.  They  were 
coDgectated  to  have  been  constructed  to 
*^e  as  oniaments  to  an  iromenae  temple, 
vhidi  would  be  discovered  if  theaand  eouhi 
^  eleirM  away.  One  of  thoae  aUtuea  had 
a  most  besuttthl  and  exprcafive  oounte« 


iianoe,  tpproaehing  nearer  to  the  QnAm 
than  the  Egyptian  oaat  of  featmea.  Al- 
though, however,  the  aculpture  appeara  to 
belong  to  the  flneat  Egyptian  period,  ^tfae 
hieroglyphiea^ore  of  very  mdifierent  exeeu- 
*tion.  The  interior  apartmenu  have  their 
^alla  covered  with  painttnga,  delineating 
various  hiat<^cal  aubjecto,  and  containing 
repreaentetiona  of  fortreasea,  war  chariota^ 
and  oth&r  military  obrfecta. 

Another  moal  extensive  port  of  NulMt 
oanaiata  of  the  great  track  of  country  which 
extends  fVom  the  Nile  to  the  Red  sea.  Mo- 
dem travellera  have  penetmted  it  onljin 
one  line,  being  that  token  by  the  Nubian 
caravans  from  Egypt  to  Sennaof.  It  ia  do« 
scribed  aa  a  moat  complete  deaert,  not  cod« 
taining'ft  single  permanent  abode,  but  oAlr 
interspersed  with  wadys  or  valliea,  affoi^ 
ing  aome  tieea,  ahrabs,  and  graaa,  with  « 
'few  wells  or  rills.  These  are  reaorted  to 
by  the  wandering  Araba,  and  by  the  cara* 
vana,  for.the  sake  of  a  aupply  of  the  iB»- 
portant  article  of  water,  the  want  of  which 
forma  the  chief  danger  with  whidi  this 
Journey  is  attended.  Provided  due  precau- 
tiona  are  taken,  however,  and  th«r  bags 
•properly  filled,  they  can  never  auflfer  ex* 
treme  want,  aa  many  days  never  etapao 
without  the  meana  of  procuring  a  anp^y. 
Mr  Burckbardt,  after  passing  throng^  the 
deserts  of  Sues  and  Sinai,  dUd  not  think 
thia  quite  ao  dreary,  though  iu  aspect  ia 
much  more  ru^ed.  Unlike  the  other 
African  deserta,  it  is  covered  with  moun* 
tains,  none  of  which,  however,  exceed 
1000  feet  in  height. 

At  the  southern  extremity  of  this  deaere 
ia  the  district  of  Berber,  oenaiating  of  Ibox 
laige  villages,  employed  chiefly  in  carrying 
on  Che  trade  of  Egypt  and  Arabia  with  the 
interior  of  Africa.  The  people  tare  a  verjr 
handsome  race.  The  native  colour  aeema  to 
•  be  a  dark  red  brown,  which,  if  the  mother 
•ia  aalavefirom  Abyssinia,  beoomes  allg^ 
bfown  in  the  children;  and  if  fhmi  die 
negro  countries^  extremely  dark.  Tba  mat 
are  aomewhat  taller  than  the  Egvpliau, 
and  muoh  stronger  and  lamr  limbed. 
'Thdr  ibal^irea  are  not  at  aU  ttioae  of  tbe 
•negro,  the  face  beiAg  oval,  the  noae  often 
periRecdy  Grecian,  and  the  cheek  boiiaa  not 
prominent.  ^'Weare  AiabayBOtiiegrocay'' 
they  often  aay ;  and  they  are  very  oaieftd 
<  in  maintaining  the  purity  of  their  race.  A 
free  bom  Meyrefbb  never  murriea  a  slave^ 
whether  Abyssinian  or  Mack,  but  alwayaan 
Arab  girl  ot  hia  own,  or  some  ncdghboiw- 
ing  tribe.  Few  men  have  more  than  oil^ 
wife;  but  every  one  who  can  aflMitykeepp 
a  dave  or  miatrasa,  eKher  in  1^  own  or'A 
aeparate  houae.  Kept  miatreasea  are  called 
companiona,-and  are  more  mnneroua  than 
in  the  politeat  capitala  of  Europe.  Fe«r 
tradera  paaa  llttoogb  fietbcr  wilhout  taking 
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«  snfftreMi,  were-  it  only  to  a  fyftoighu 
Drmikenness  is  the  constant  companion  of 
this  debauchery ;  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
the  men  in  these  countries  had  no  other  ob- 
ject in  life.  These  dissolute  habits  produce 
their  natural  effects  on  the  morals  and  con- 
duct  of  the  people.  Every  thing  discredit- 
able to  humanity  is  found  in  their  charac- 
ter ;  but  treachery  and  avidity  predominate 
over  their  other  bad  qualities.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  gain  they  know  no  bounds^  for- 
getting every  divine  and  human  law,  and 
.breaking  the  most  solemn  ties  and  engage- 
ments. In  transactions  among  themselves, 
the  Meyrefab  terminate  every  dispute  by 
the  law  of  t^e  strongest.  The  Mek's  autho- 
rity is  slighted  by  the  wealthier  inhabitants, 
the  strength  of  whose  connections  counter- 
~ .  balances  the  influence^f  the  chief.  Quarrels 
are  frequent  and  violent,  especially  at  drink- 
ing parties ;  and  they  commonly  end  in 
bloodshedy  either  with  the  knite  or  the 
sword.  The  chief  scenes  of  these  disorders 
are  the  bouza  huts,  kept  by  women  of  in- 
famous character,  by  whom  the  liquor  is 
also  manufactured.  No  one  ventures  there 
without  taking  bis  sword  with  him ;  and  se- 
veral persons  of  distinction  have  been  killed 
•in  them.  A  common  trick  is  to  entice 
.strangers  to  one  of  these  women,  who  next 
day  is  ov/ned  as  a  relation  by  some  Meyre- 
fab, and  vengeance  demanded  for  the  dis- 
honour done  to  the  family.  The  quarrel  is 
-appeased  only  by  ample  presents. 

Another  part  of  this  miscellaneous  terri- 
tory, with  whidi  Mr  Burckhardt  has  recent- 
ly made  us  acquainted,  is  the  road  to  Soua- 
kin,  through  the  populous  and  fertile  dis- 
trict of  Taka,  inhabited  by  the  Bishareen 
Arabs.  As  this,  however,  differs  in  many 
respects  from  the  other  parts  of  Nubia,  we 
shall  describe  it  afterwards  under  the  heads 
of  Taka  and  SouakiTu 

The  chief  trade  of  the  Berber  district, 
and  indeed  of  all  Nubia,  consists  in  slaves 
imported  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  and 
either  conveyed  northwards  into  Egypt,  or 
across  the  Red  sea  by  Souakiu  and  Jidda. 
The  annual  import  is  estimated  at  5000, 
of  whom  2500  are  for  Arabia,  1600  for 
Egypt,  and  1000  for  Dongola  and  the  Be- 
douins of  the  mountains.  Few  of  the  slaves 
are  above  the  age  of  15;  for  as  they  are 
chiefly  used  in  the  east  as  domestics,  people 
are  not  fond  of  dny  who  have  not  been 
brought  up  in  the  family  from  an  early  age. 
The  most  valued  are  those  between  11 
and  15 ;  who,  if  males,  sell  for  15  or  16 
dollars ;  if  females,  for  25  or  20*.  So  long 
as  they  remain  within  the  negro  territories, 
they  arc  treated  with  great  indulgence, 
seldom  flogged,  and  kindly  spoken  to ;  but 
when  they  are  once  in  the  desert,  and  have 
no  chance  of  escape,  this  treatment  is  en- 
tirely changed.      At  Shcndy  the  traders 


xnay  be  beoid  Baying  of  a  negro 
behaved  ill,  '^  let  aim  oooe  pass  Betber,  mad 


the  whip  will  soon  teach  him  obedieBee.' 
The  health  of  the  slave,  however,  is  ■!««)« 
attended  to;  he  is  regularly  fed,  and  re- 
ceives a  share  of  water  with  h^  masta. 
Care  is  taken  to  remove  their  groandloB 
fears,  among  which  that  of  being  emJLeaa  h 
always  pre^nninant.  A  better  founded 
dread  among  the  male  slaves,  is  that  of  mn- 
tilatiou.  In  other  respects,  sIatcs  in  thr 
east  are  by  no  means  ill  tresled.  Tbej  aie 
viewed  very  much  as  children  of  the  fioai- 
ly,  and  fare  better  than  free  serrants.  It 
is  considered  disgraceful  to  sell  a  slave  vh» 
has  been  long  resident  in  the  &mily.  Fe- 
males, however,  are  liable  to  sufl^  fiun 
the  jealousy  of  their  mistresses. 

NuBLADA,  an  island  in  the  North  Pad& 
ocean,  with  three  small  ones  near  it,  lying 
south-west  of  Cape  Corientea,  on  the  eoart  { 
of  Mexico.  Long.  I29.30.^V'.  Lat.l6.4aK. 

NuBLE,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs 
into  the  Itata,  SO  miles  from  its  mouth. 

NucARAv,  a  river  of  South  Americt. 
which  enters  the  Amazons  by  the  north 
shore,  in  Lat.  4.  18.  S. 

NucKEBGAtJT,  a  town  of  Northern  Hid-  ' 
dostan,  province  of  SerAiagur.  It  is  ihr  j 
station  of  the  ferry  boats  on  the  Ganges^  I 
which  is  here  from  200  to  300  yards  brosd, 
according  to  the  season  of  the  year.  Long.  ! 
78.  5.  K.  Lat  30.  3.  N,  j 

NuDOEA,  an  extensive  district  of  Bengal, 
situateil  between  the  22d  and  24>th  degrees 
of  northern  latitude.  In  the  ancient  re- 
cords it  is  named  Oukerah,  but  is  now 
generally  included  in  the  zemindary  of 
Kishenagur.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Idth 
century,  it  was  given  in  chaige  of  a  Brah- 
min named  Jlagooram,  ancestor  of  the  pre- 
sent rajah.  This  district  is  watered  bj  die 
Bbagenitty,  Jelinghy,  and  Issamuttr 
rivers  ;  but  the  soil  being  sandy,  it  is  not 
so  productive  as  the  adjoining  district  of 
Burdwan ;  nevertheless,  for  the  above  rea- 
son, it  is  esteemed  the  healthiest  and  driest 
part  of  Bengal.  It  is  computeil  to  oontaio 
764,000  inhabitants,  about  a  third  of 
whom  are  Mahometans.  The  principal 
town«  are  Kishenagur,  Nuddea,  and  Santi-> 
pore. 

NuDOEA,  the  ancient  capital  of  the  above 
mentioned  district,  and  for  a  considerable 
period  the  capital  of  Bengal.  It  is  situated 
on  an  island  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Bhagcrutty  and  Jelinghy  rivers,  60  miles 
above  Calcutta,  and  formerly  carried  on  a 
very  extensive  trade.  In  the  year  1^4, 
it  was  taken  and  plundered  by  a  Mahomc- 
tin  army,  under  the  command  of  Bukh- 
tyar  Khulijy,  who  forced  the  Hindoo  ngah 
to  flee  and  abandoii  his  kingdom  to  the  con- 
querors. In  modern  times  it  has  been  the 
seat  of  a  Brahmin,  seminary  of  learning, 
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QAd  was  frequently  reaorfted  to  by  the  cele- 
brated sir  William  Jones,  for  the  purpose 
of  acquiriop;  a  just  knowledge  of  the 
Sanscrit  language..  It  is,  however,  not 
held  in  so  high  estimation  as  the  Hindoo 
university  of  Benares.  Long.  88.  84*  £. 
Lat.  28. 95.  N.-— There  are  several  other 
towns  of  the  same  name  in  Hindostan^  but 
none  of  them  of  consequence. 

NoDLiNGE  N,  a  village  iu  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the  Lower 
Maine,  near  Munerstadt.   Population  900. 

Ndeces,  an  abundant  river  of  North 
America,  in  the  province  of  Texas,  which 
enters  the  gulf  of  Mexico. 

NuEiA  KiAKo,  a  town  of  China^  of  the 
third  rank^  in  Setchuen. 

NuBiL,  a  village  of  France,  department 
of  the  Two  Sevres.    Population  1300. 

NusiL  sous  Passavant,  a  town  in  the 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  Maine 
and  Lou'e,  on  the  Layon,  with  2000  inha- 
bitants.    18  miles  S.  W.  of  Saumur. 

NuESTSA  Senora  db  uAssuuptiok. 
See  Assumption. 

NuESTKA  Senhoba  oe  Luz,  su  iclaud 

in  the  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  bv  Quiros 

in  1506.      This  appears  to  be  tne  same 

island  with  that  called  Pic  de  I'Etoile  by 

.   Bougainville.     I^t.  14.  30.  S. 

NUEVITAS    BEL    PbINCIPE,    PuNTA    DE 

LAS,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island 
of  Cuba.   Long.  76.  35.  W.  Lat.  21.  44.  N. 

NuFRiNGBK,  a  village  of  t^ie  west  of 
Germany,  in  ^Virtemberg,  a  few  miles  to 
the  west  of  Tubingen.     Population  1000. 

NuGHZ,  a  district  of  Atghanistan,  pro- 
vince of  Cabu},  situated  between  the  3Sd 
and  34th  degrees  of  northern  latitude.  It 
is  mountainous  and  unproductive,  although 
well  watered. 

NuoHz,  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
tioned district,  situated  on  the  north  bank 
of  Cowmul  river,  supposed  to  be  the 
Cophenes  of  the  Greeks.  Long.  69.  28.  £. 
Lat  33.  ir.  N. 

NuGXAT,  a  Russian  settlement  on  the 
ivest  coast  of  North  America.  Long.  111.. 
40.  E.  Lat.  64.  30.  N. 

Nuis,  or  NuiTs,  a  town  in  the  east  of 
Prsnce,  <Tc]xirtment,of  llic  Cote  d'Or.  It 
has  some  manufactures  of  paj^r  and  coarse 
woollens;  and  the  environs  produce  wine 
of  a  quality  equal  to  any  in  Burgundy. 
Population  2500.     12  miles  S.  of  Dijon. 

Ndisi,  a  river  of  South  America,  which 
ninseast  many  leagues,  and  enters  the  Negro. 

NuK,  a  small  island  of  European  Rus- 
*  sia,  in  the  Baltic,  on  the  coast  of  Esthonin. 
Its  mhabttants  are  employed  partly  in  agri- 
Cttltnre,  partly  in  fishing. 

NuLAcooKDA,  a  towu  of  Ilindostan, 
province  of  Golcondah,  35  miles  S.  E.  of 
Hyderabad. 

NuLuiMOAH,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 


of  Mahmoudshy,  situated  on  the  nordl 
bank  of  the  Saw  river.  Loiig.  $9.  7.  £. 
Lat  23.  20.  N. 

NoLfiz,  a  small  town  of  theeast  of  Spain* 
in  the  province  of  Valencia.  The  streets 
.are  straight,  but  narrow,  and  the  housen 
have  a  mean  appearance.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  flanked  with  towers,  and  has 
four  gates.  Popvktion  3400.  2$  miles 
N.  N.  E.  of  Valencia. 

NuLPE,  or  NuLPi,  a  river  of  Quito,  i« 
the  province  of  Esmeroldas,  which  enters 
.  the  Mira,  in  Lat.  1.21.  N. 

Numansdoef,  a  village  of  the  Ncther<« 
lands,  in  South  Holland,  with  1600  inha« 
bitants.     14  miles  S.  of  Rotterdam. 

NuMBALUEy  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro^ 
vioce  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which  foils 
into  the  Chincliipe,  on  the  west  side,  ia 
Lat.  5. 16.  & 

Nun,  Nooif ,  or  Wedinoon,  an  extensive 
country  of  Africa,  situated  on  the  Atlantic, 
and  forming  nominally  the  most  southern 
part  of  the  empire  of  l^lorocco ;  but  tlie  dif^ 
ficuUy  of  conveying  au  army  across  tliat 
high  range  of  the  Atlas  which  intervenes, 
renders  the  subjection  extremely  precarious 
and  impertcct.  The  soil  of  the  district  in 
intermediate  between  that  of  the  fertile 
districts  of  Morocco  and  of  the  immease 
deserts  which  extend  on  the  south  to  Sou-^ 
dan  and  Tombuctoo.  Gum,  wax,  and  os- 
trich feathers,  are  the  only  commodities 
which  it  produces  for  export.  The  inha- 
bitants, however,  carry  on  a  considerable 
trade,  particularly  with  Tombuctoo  and  the 
interior  of  Africa;  and  many  of  them  ac- 
quire considerable  wealth.  A  pretty  large 
amount  of  gold  dust,  imported  from  thence, 
is  bought  aud  sold  in  tnis  country.  Nun 
indeed  forms  a  sort  of  general  deoot  for  the 
merchandise  between  Soudan  and  Mogodor. 
This  vast  extent  of  coast,  from  Agadeer  to 
Cape  Bqjador,  does  not  afford  a  single  har- 
bour, and  only  two  roads  for  shipping. 
The  consequence  is,  that  European  vessels, 
when  driven  upon  these  desolate  shores, 
have  repeatedly  suffered  shipwreck.  The 
consequences  arc  dreadful,  not  only  from 
the  waves  and  rocks,  but  from  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  food,  and  still  more,  the  savage 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  They  not 
only  seize  all  the  property  of  the  seamen, 
but  treat  the  mariners  as  slaves,  and  often 
transfer  them  by  nale  from  hand  to  hand. 
The  merchants  of  Mogodor,  however,  have 
made  considerable  exertions  to  redeem  these 
unfortunate  captives.  The  inhabitoikts  being 
chiefly  wandering  tribes,  bear  a  very  small 
proportion  iu  point  of  number  to  the  ex- 
tent of  the  territory.  Mr  Jackson  stales 
them  at  2()U.000. 

Nun,  or  ^VE^)IN00N,  a  village  of  Nun, 
situated  about  50  miles  up  the  river,  on  its 
northern  bank* 
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tCiTiif  ft  ffvef  ttf  AlHtty  whldi  tniTtnu 
*  Ae  above  diitrict    It  rises  in  the  tofutheni 
Atlas,  and  after  a  considerable  course,  grsal 
■  part  of  which  it  unknown,  feUs  into  the  At- 
lantic, about  Long.  11. 30.  W.  Lat.  88.  N. 

NuKDABAK,  a  town  of  Hindostap,  pro- 
vince of  Kbandeish,  belonging  to  the  Mah- 
lattas.    Long.  74. 15.  £.  Ut.  21. 17.  N. 

NuKDAPOaAM,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  the  Circars,  district  of  Cicaooie. 
Long.  88. 40.  £.  Lat  16.83.N. 

NuKDunouK,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  pro- 
Yince  of  Bahar,  and  district  of  Dorbungah. 
Long.  86. 98.  E.  Lat  86.  IS.  N. 

NiTKDTDitooG,  a  Celebrated  for  tineas  of 
Hindo^tan,  province  of  Mysore.  1 1  is  built 
on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  about  1700  feet 
high,  three^ftmrths  of  its  circumference 
being  inaccessible.  This  place  had  been  al- 
wavB  considered  by  the  natives  as  imureg- 
naole,  and  had  never  been  taken  by  them, 
but  by  fkmine  or  treachery ;  but  was  taken 
bv  storm  by  the  British  in  1791,  after  an 
obstinate  defence  of  three  weeks.  The 
neigihbouring  country  is  studded  with  hills, 
between  which  there  is  much  fertile  land. 
This  country  was  long  in  possession  of  an 
independent  poligar  or  chief;  but  althouffh 
Hyder  Aly  could  not  take  his  fortren,  he 
compelled  him  to  pay  tribute,  by  ovemtn- 
ning  the  cultivation,  and  destroying  the  vU- 
lages,  in  the  year  1 7  68.  The  fortress  stands 
in  Long.  77.  53.  £.  Lst.  13.  88.  N. 

NuNBATON,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Warwick,  situated  on  the 
river  Anker.  It  is  a  large  and  well  built 
town.  The  church  has  a  square  tower, 
with  a  clock,  six  bells,  and  chimes.  Here 
is  a  good  free  school,  ^nded  by  the  inha- 
bitants in  the  reign  of  Edward  VL  A  • 
manu&etory  of  ribbons  is  carried  on  here ; 
and  there  was  also  formerly  one  of  woollen 
doth.  Market  on  Saturday.  Popnlatiou  4047. 
6  miles  N.E.  of  Coventry^  and  100  N.  by 
W.  of  London.  Long.  1. 89.  W.  Lat  58. 
81.  N. 

KuKEK  OiRVKN>  a  Village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  North  Brabant,  with  1700  in- 
habitants. 

NuNKZ,  Rio,  a  river  of  Western  Africa, 
which  rises  on  the  Arontier  of  the  Foulah 
kingdom  of  Foota  Jallo,  and  falls  into  the 
Atlantic,  Lat  10.  80.  N.  the  country  on 
its  banks- is  very  unhealthy,  as  was  fatally 
experienced  by  the  British  expedition  sent 
to  explore  the  Niger,  who«ie  principal  offi- 
cers fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  climate. 

Nun  o  ATi,a  considerable  vil]age,or  rather 
suburb,  of  the  town  of  Haddington,  in  Soot- 
land,  so  named  firom  a  nunnery,  founded  in 
1178,  by  Ada,  oueen  of  William  L  It  is 
connected  to  Haddington  by  a  bridge  of 
three  arches^' thrown  over  the  Tyue. 

Nvmia,  a  village  of  Irak  Arabi,  on  the 
fcsnk  of  the  Tigris,  opposito  to  MoauL  -  It 


Isdistingvlslied  asbeiiig  00  therfteaf  M. 
neveh,  once  the  largest  dty  in  the.lawMi 
world.  Its  history  is  almost  JiMBknoim,  d- 
ter  it  eeased  to  be  the  ssat  of  empire;  md 
in  the  time  of  Adrian  it .  was  so  costpleldy 
destvoyed  as  ta  render  it  impossible  to  sh 
eertsin  the  plaee  on  which  it  had  stood.  A 
city  was  afterwaids  elected  on  the  ipot, 
bearing  (he  name  of  Nimms ;  and  hi  Mr 
Kinneir's  opinion,  it  is  the  ruins  nfthrt 
city,  and  not  of  the  andent  Ninevdi,  tint 
are  now  visible.  These  consist  of  t  m* 
part  and  ibsse,  forming  an  oblong  aqon^ 
not  exoeeding  ibur  miles  in  oonpais.  The 
wall  isonanaverage90fSBethi^;andthae 
is  no  appaaranoe  «atOM8  4irnibbiah  of UT 
kind. 

NoirJBNooDB,  a  town  of  theaonth  of  In- 
dia, province  of  Myaore.  It  stands  oa  ^ 
south  bank  of  the  Cubany  river,  and  ii  is- 
habited  chiefly  by  Brahmins,  who  sre  top- 
ported  by  a  very  celebrated .  pa^tidt  tr 
temple,  to  which  immense  numbers  tt 
Hindoos  annnallv  resort,  to  make  thdr  of- 
fering to  the  idols  therein.  The  temple  ii 
very  ancient,  but  kept  in  good  repair,  sod 
very  handsome,  aooording  to  the  rales  «if 
Hindoo  architecture.   Long.  76. 50.  £.  Ut 


ind,  eoQittytf 
3  miles  &W. 


18. 1.  N. 

NuNKT,  a  pariah  of 
SomerKt  Population  J 
from  Frome. 

Nuwo  Pesbira,  a  small  idand  in  tk 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  east  coast  of  Midi- 
gaacar.    Lat  13. 50.  S. 

NuNO  TaxsTAo,  a  small  river  of  Wcslai 
Africa,  which  fidls  into  the  lAOaatic,  Lit 
9^40.N. 

NuppEs,  a  town  of  Franee,  dquftiMit 
of  the  North  (Fkench  Fkaden).  Ptpaift- 
tion  1800. 

Nira,atownofG»ndBukhazia.  Itm 
token  by  Gengis  Khan  in  181 L  lOOniki 
N.  £.  ofBukharia. 

NusA,  a  river  of  Italy,  vHiich  lisesoa  Ae 
confines  of  the  Genoese  territory,  sad  ADi 
into  the  Po,  0  miles  N.  £.  of  Piseenss. 

NuEA,  a  email  town  in  the  north  d 
Italy,  duchy  of  Puma,  province  of  Bf 
censa,  between  the  rivers  Nora  and  Znt-^ 

NusALLAPOoa,  a  town  of  Beogilt  ^ 
trict  of  Dacca.  It  is  advantMoooaly  li* 
tuated  on  the  north  bank  of  l)be  Qu^^ 
84  miles  S.  W.  fhim  the  city  of  Dssn. 

NuEBMBcao,  a  large. cad  sndcnt  Ion 
in  the  west  of  Germany,  in  Fnnoonia,  Ar* 
merly  a  celebrated  free  city  of  the  es^fir^ 
at  praaent  subject  toBawria,  a«d  MM 
in  the  province  or  circle  of  the  JUsA 
It  stands  in  a  wide,  aandy,  hut  «B 
cultivated  pUun,.«n  the  Pepiits,  a  eaa- 
aidtipable  but  not  navigable  streinirWbJcft» 
flowing  from  east  to  .west,,  divide!  it  M 
two  parts  nearly  equal,  one  on  thanoiu" 
th^  mer.cailed.the Siehaldiide;  theiodiff 
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•n  the  south,  tailed  the  Laurence  tide, 
4di  deriving  iU  naiiije  from  its  principal 
h'lrch.  The  lowo,  though  no  longer  for- 
ifieil,  is  Rurroutided  hy  an  old  wall  and 
icch,  with  round  towers  at  intervals.  It  is 
flteretl  by  eight  gates,  and  its  circurafe- 
euce  is  fully  tliree  loilcs.  Thcj  form  of 
be  tow^n  approaches  to  a  square;  several 
f  ths  streets.are  wide,  but  not  handsome, 
<in.<  crooked  and  irregular.  Of  the 
wses,  many  have  a  narrow  front;  but  so 
uch  extent  in  depth  as  frequently  to  have 
second  front  in  another  parallel  street, 
hey  are  generally  of  stone,  and  might 
souin  more  inhabitants  than  they  have 
t  present,  the  population  of  Nurera- 
erjj,  in  its  days  of  prosperity,  having  been 
nrly  twice  its  actual  amount,  which  is 
alv  27,000. 

Of  the  public  edifices  of  Nuremberg,  the 
uef  are  the  castle  or  fort  called  Reichs- 
ste,  the  occasional  residence  of  emperors 
I  the  middle  ages,  afWrwards  of  the 
ttprs  of  the  town,  but  now  used  as  a 
rsoary.  The  council-house,  built  in  iei.9, 
I  tiue  old  structure;  the  church  of  St 
efaaM,  also  a  good  building,  stands  beside 
•  The  public  library  is  remarkable,  not 
V  modem  publications,  but  for  manu- 
|7Jptsand  early  editions  of  printed  books, 
'he  church  of  St  (Egidien,  rebuilt  in  17 18, 
nd  called  the  new  church,  has  elegant  co- 
tauis,  and  a  beautiful  altar-piece  by  Van 
>yke.  The  regalia  and  imperial  jewels  of 
remote  age,  along  with  several  pretended 
dies,  were  preserred  in  a  church  adjoin- 
^  the  river.  Nuremberg  has  also  public 
'irehoufles  for  merchandise,  and  public 
Kmtains  for  the  supply  of  water.  In  fur- 
ler  tiroes  it  was  noted  for  the  extent  of 
5  fttnds,  both  for  the  relief  of  the  poor, 
nd  the  education  of  the  lower  orders.  It 
tt  still  an  alms-office,  a  foundling  hospitsd, 
ad  a  houae  of  correction. 
This  town  owetl  its  early  extension,  not 
b  Cologne  or  Antwerp^  to  the  command 
fa  navigible  river,  nor  like  Bfuges  and 
rbent,  to  a  fertile  vicinity,  but  to  iis  cen* 
il  poaitioo,  and  to  its  bemg  the  occasional 
»dcnce  of  the  emperors  in  the  middle 
^  The  establisoment  of  the  Burg- 
five  of  Nuremberg  took  place  so  far  back 
t  iU60;  the  |mrchase  of  the  city  rights 
J  the  iuhsbttants  from  the  emperors, 
*^  from  1497.  Its  trade,  in  an  age  when 
rade  was  confined  to  so  few  places,  con- 
ned partly  in  the  sale  of  the  merchandise 
f  the  MediterraDean  and  East  Indies,  re- 
aped from  Venice  previons  to  the  disco- 
^  of  the  maritime  passage  by  the  Cape 
f  Goal  Hope.  It  shared  with  Augsburg 
^c  exchange  of  the  spiceries,  silks,  drugs, 
w  other  articles  of  the  south,  m  retufn 
«  ibe  more  bulky  com  modi  tiea  of  the 
^01.  IT.  ?Aat  n:  • 


north.  But  its  chief  source  of  prospeciiy 
lay  in  its  manufactures,  this  having  been, 
fully  four  centuries  ago,  a  noted  place  for 
working  in  iron,  brass,  and  other  metals.  It 
passes  for  having  been  the*  first  place  for  the 
making  of  watches ;  perhaps  of  a  less  im* 
portant  fabric,  air  guns.  Paper  also  i^a* 
made  here  at  an  early  date.  Nuremheig 
wares  have  long  comprised  a  great  variety 
of  articles,  partly  for  uae,  partly  for  orna-* 
ment.  Amon^  these  are  musical  and  niathei^ 
matical  instruments^  copper-plates,  .pins, 
needles,  s))ectac!es,  and  toys  of  all  kinds» 
whether  of  hardvtarc  or  wood.  Of  the  lat* 
ter,  a  gre:tt  part  are  made,  not  in  the  town, 
so  much  as  in  the  hilly  and  woody  track  be^ 
tween  FrancOnia  and  Thuringia.  Th© 
printing  and  bookselling  business  is  car- 
ried on  here  to  a  considerable  extent.  Nu« 
rembei^  was  the  birthplace  of  Albert 
•  T)urer,  a  celebrated  painter  and  engraver  f 
it  contains  a  school  for  drawing,  another 
for  painting,  a  picture  gallery,  and  several 
collections  of  books,  instruments,  and  nB<» 
tural  curiosities ;  also  an  academy  for 
teaching  several  of  the  arts  practically. 

Nuremberg  appears  to  have  been  most 
prosperous  in  the  1 5th  and  I6tb  centuries; 
Its  decline  is  to  be  attributed  to  certain  de^ 
fects  in  its  political  constitution.  The  mi-i 
nagement  of  public  affairs  was  engrossed 
by  a  small  number  of  families ;  the  fi nantea 
became  embarrassed ;  additional  taxes  were 
required ;  and  these,  with  the  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  exercise  of  mechanical  pro* 
fessions,  induced  workmen  and  their  mas* 
ters  to  seek  other  residences,  particidariy 
the  towns  of  Furth  to  the  west,  and  £r* 
langen  to  the  north.  At  last,  the  senate  of 
the  town  having  laid  the  state  of  its  finan-> 
ces  before  the  emperor,  a  commission,  spc^ 
daily  appointed,  operated  several  retbrms. 
In  180^  the  long  pending  discussions  with 
PruSvSia  were  adjusted,  and  Nuremberg,  de-^ 
clared  neutral  in  all  future  wars  of  tiie  enrt« 
pire,  was  enabled  to  disband  its  military 
establishments.  In  a  few  years^  however, 
the  formation  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  put  an  end  to  its  existence  as  a  ie-« 
parate  state,  and  placed  both  the  town  and 
its  territory  in  the  bauds  of  Bavaria;  m 
^cession  as  unacceptable  to  the  inhabitantft 
of  the  present  generation,  as  the  Sardinian 
government  is  to  the  Genoese.  .  58  milev 
£.  S.  E.  of  WurzKurg,  and  nosrly  100 
N.  by  VV.  of  Munich.  Long.  IL  4,  15.  B« 
Lat.  49:  24.  35.  N.      ^ 

NuKiA,  a  mountain  among  the  I^y-« 
renees,  on  the  frontier  between  Spain  and 
France,  a  few  miles  to  the  north  of  Cam* 
predon,  in  Catalonia.  Over  it  is  a  pass, 
called  the  Col  de  Nurio. 

NuarooR,  a  district  of  Hindoatan,  pnw- 
vince  of  Lahore,  situated  beiwotn  the  39d 
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tml  JSd  degrees  of  N.  lat,  and  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  river  Kavey.  It  belongs 
to  the  seiks. 

NuRrooR,  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
tioned district.  The  town  is  situated  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  which  is  ascended  by 
Rtone  steps,  and  has  the  appearance  of  opu- 
lence and  industry.  It  is  the  residence  of 
•  seik  chief,  whose  revenue  amounts  to 
about  L.50,000  per  annum.  Long.  75.2.  £. 
Lat.  32.  W.  N. 

NuRRAH,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gundwaneh,  tributary  to  the  Nagpore 
MahratUs.    Long.  8«.  45.  E.  Lat.  21.  2.  N. 

Nu  HSLiXG,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Hamp- 
■hire,  3  miles  S.  iVora  Rumsey.  Population 
556. 

NuRTtNOEV,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wirtemberg,  on  the  Neckar,  li 
miles  S.  E.  of  Stutgard.  It  contains  3400 
inhabitants,  employed  in  agricuUure,  and' 
such  small  manufactures  as  mother  of  pearl, 
musical  instruments,  &c.  It  has  a  good 
school,  and  had  formerly  a  well  endowed 
hospital.  Long.  9.  20.  £.  Lat.  48.  37. 
S6.  N. 

Nusco,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Principato 
Ultra,  with  3600  inhabitants.  It  is  the 
see  of  a  bishop,  and  is  46  miles  W.  by 
N;  of  Naples. 

NusHAR,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey, 
where  there  is  a  passage  across  the  Euphra- 
tes.    55  miles  S.  W.  of  Diarbekir. 

'  NusLAU,  or  NosisLAu,  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  sUttes,  in  Moravia,  14  miles  S.  of 
Bninn.    Population  1000. 

NussAOUH,  a  town  of  the  fiirraan  em- 

f'  ire,  situated  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
rrawuddy  river,  a  little  above  the  head  of 
the  Basseen  branch  of  that  river,   and  a 

£ce  of  considerable  trade.  Long.  95. 20.  E. 
t.  17.  52.  N. 

NossnoRF^  two  market  towns  in  the  west 
of  Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Presburg. 
The  one  is  called  Windisch  or. Lower  Nuss- 
clorf,  and  has  lead  mines.  The  other,  call- 
ed Upper  Nussdorf,  has  in  its  vicinity 
wine  resembling  the  best  species  of  Rhe- 
Bhh.  They  aw  23  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Prcs- 
burg. 

•  NussDoar,  a  village  and  parish  of  Lower 
Austria,  on  the  Danube,  4  miles  N.  of 
Vienna.  Population  2000. 
'  KussBRABAn,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
viiiee  ofiBerar,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 
Lvog.  75.  5i.  E.    Lat.  20.  66,  N. 

KtJSSERiTABAD,  Called  slso  Sacxur,  a 
Ibwn  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Bejapore, 
belonging  to  the  NLuon.  Long.  76.  20.  £. 
Lat  1T.20.N. 

NussBKPOOR,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Sinde,  situated  principally  be- 
awttn  the  25th  wad  27th  degrees  of  north- 


em  latitude,  and  intersected  by  ths  rivar 
Indus. 

Nusserpoor,  the  capital  of  the  abwt 
meutioned  district,  situated  near  the  ri^ir 
Indus.  Long.  69.  10.  E.  Lat.  25. 28.  N. 
NussLOCH,  a  market  town  of  the  weit 
of  Oermany,  in  Baden,  6  miles  S.  of 
Heidelberg.    It  contains  1350  inhabiunti. 

NuazTAa,  a  small  town  of  the  Aastnia 
states^  in  Sclavonia,  county  of  Syttm 
Lon}]j.  18.  52.  1.  E.    Lat.  45.  20.  26.  N. 

NuTFiEi  D,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Sur- 
ry, 1  mile  W.  from  Blechingley.  Popt- 
lation  631. 

NuTHE,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Soxonj, 
which  rises  near  Juterbock,  and  fells  iaM 
the  Havel  near  Potsdam. 

NuTHuias,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Penit, 
situated  on  a  small  plain  surrounded  by 
mountains,  on  the  road  from  Ispahan  tt 
Sultania,  63  miles  N.  of  Ispahan. 

NuTHunsT,  a  parish  of  England,  in  S«a- 
sex,  4  miles  S.  S.  E.  from  Hursham.  Po- 
pulation 53!). 

NuYS.    Sec  A  Mil  and  A>v.«. 

NuYTS  Point,  a  rocky  headland  on  the 
south  coast  of  New  HoUand.  Long.  UC 
56,  E.    Lat.  35.  12.  S. 

NrvTs   Reefs,    several    large    reefs « 
rocks,  which  lie  off  the  south  coust  of  Ne*  i 
Holland,  at  Cape  Nuyts.     Tlie  soutliern-  j 
most   reefs   are  two   or    three   miles  is  I 
length,  and   there  are    large  rocks  ap« 
them    standing  out  of   the  water.     The 
northern  extend  about  8  miles  along  die 
coast,  at  the  distance  of  about  8  wXh- 
There  arc  also  rocks  to  the  east  aboye  wt- 
tcr,  but  the  reef  to  the  westward  is  wh^ 
concealed.    They  were  called  Nuyts  Rew 
by  captain. Flinders,  from  a  Dutch  ntvigi- 
tor  by  whom  they  were  first  seen.    Cipe 
Nuyts  is  in  Long.  132.  18.  £.  Lit  ^ 
2.  S. 

NuzTDERS,  a  large  village  of  the  Aiutms 
states,  in  Tyrol,  in  the  Vorarlbeig,  im» 
Pludentz. 

NvAMEE,  a  town  of  Bambarrs,  inAfKo* 
48milesN.  E.  ofSego. 

Nyamou,  a  village  of  Bambana,  in  Af- 
rica, 1 40  miles  W.  of  Sego. 

Nyaba,  a  large  town  of  Bambsnit  » 
Africa,  40  miles  N.  E.  of  Sej^o. 

Nybundan,  a  village  of  Mekran,  in  Per- 
sia, where  there  are  three  stages  withfiol 
water.    50  miles  W.  of  Buijun. 

Ny  Caeleby.     See  Carlebt/,  Xctr. 

Nyde,  or  IcA,  a  small  rh-er  of  Englmi 
in  Yorkshire,  which  falls  into  the  Onseat 
Nunmunckton. 

NvEBoao,  a  town  of  Denmark,  litusted 
on  the  east  side  of  tlie  island  of  Funen,  oa 
the  Great  Belt,  opposite  'to  the  iskml  « 
Zealand.  It  has  the  remains  of  an  tndfljt 
palace,  where  Christiafl  II.  wasbcvn*   I^ 
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b«  ft  Um,  but  not  very  teeure  harbour  ; 
and  it  i8  here  that  ships  passing  through 
the  Belt  pay  toll.  The  Swedes  were  de- 
felted  here  in  1659.  Population  nearly 
8000.  1 6  miles  W.  of  Corsoer.  Long.  10. 
48.  B.  Lat.  55.  92.  N. 

Nye  BASK  B,  a  villa^  of  the  north-east 
of  the  Netherlands^  in  the  province  of 
Friesland,  with  900  inhabitants.  18  miles 
S.  by  £.  of  Leeuwanlen. 

Ntsk,  or  Nbckinma&k,  a  small  town 
of  the  west  of  Hungary,  in  the  county,  of 
CMcBbsrg.  Long.  1«.  30.  48«  £.  LaL  47. 
35.  30.  N. 

Nyekiobimo,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
islsnd  of  Falster,  situated  on  the  Guldborg- 
Bond.  It  is  tolerably* well  built,  has  an 
hospital,  four  schools,  and  HOC  inhabit- 
ants, employed  partly  in  agriculture,  partly 
in  navigation,  and  a  little  trade.  69  miles 
S.  W.  of  Copenhagen.  Long.  11.  51.- £. 
Lat  54.  46.  N. 

Nybkiobino,  a  small  town  of  Denmark, 
on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of  Zealand, 
to  the  g\ilf  of  Isefiord,  with  a  good  harbour, 
and  some  trade.  Long.  11.  41.  £.  Lat.  55. 
55.  N. 

NvcsTEO,  a  small  tradin<:^  town  of  Den« 
9ark,  in  the  island  of  Laland,  S6  miles 
X.S.  £.  of  Naskow.  Long.  11.  45.  £.  Lat. 
54.  4S.  N. 

NvprE,  a  country  of  Central  Africa,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Niger,  forming 
part  of  the  region  comprehended  under  the 
name  of  Houssa.     It  is  very  little  known. 

Nyhamm,  a  harbour  of  Middle  Sweden, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Ljusna.  The 
entrance  is  difficult,  but  the  interior  is  se« 
cure;  and  it  is  visited  frequently  by  vessels 
from  the  province  of  Norrland,  situated  to 
the  north. 

NrT£  Eathor,  a  small  town  of  the  east 
of  Hungary,  30  miles  N.  E.  of  Debreczin. 
Long.  81. 23. 30.  £.  Lat.  47.  49.  30.  N. 

Nyisroyhaza,  a  town  of  the  east  of 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Szabolcs. 
It  contains  KlOO  inhabitanU,  with  churches 
for  Lutherans,  Calvinists,  Catholics,  and 
ftembers  of  the  Greek  church.  Tlie  em« 
floyments  in  this  populous  place  partake 
■ore  of  country  than  of  town  labour,  con- 
4^tUig  in  the  ti^age  of  the  vicinity,  the  rear- 
!l|ig  of  cattle,  and  making  of  wine.  There 
rife  also  mechanics  in  most  of  the  different 
jfenpations,  rendered  necessary  by  such  an 
^  semblage  of  people ;  but  there  are  no  ma- 

i&ctures.    39  m'des  N.  of  Debreczin,  and 
E.  N.  fi.  of  Pest.    Long.  21.  40. 30.  E. 

It.  47.  56.  45.  N. 

KvKCE,  a  town  of  Africa,  on  the  south 

the  Niger,  situated  on  the- caravan  route 

)m  Cassina  to  Ashantee. 

NvKopiNo,   a  government  of  Sweden, 

fmprising  the  western  and  most  oonaider-* 


able  part  of  the  province  of  Budermank^ 
Population  99,000.     See  Sudermania, 

Kyx OPING,  a  town  of  Sweden,  tbe  capU 
tal  of  the  government  of  the  same  name^ 
and  of  Sudermania,  situated  on  a  bay  of  thtf 
Baltic.  It  is  one  of  the  neat^t  towns  of 
the  kingdom,  being  well  built, with  broad  and 
straight  streets ;  but  iu  population  is  only 
2400.  Its  manufactures  are  pretty  con« 
siderable,  and  its  trade  and  navigation  ex- 
tensive for  so  small  a  place.  The  Swedish 
language  is  supposed  to  be  spoken  in  great 
parity  id  this  town.  49  miles  8.  W<  o/ 
Stockholm.  Long.  16.  53.  £.  Lat  48'^ 
55.  N. 

Nylacet,  one  of  the  Banda  islands,  in 
the  £astern  seas.  Long.  130.  33.  £•  Lat. 
4.  11.  S. 

N  ylakd,  a  province  of  European  RassiSi 
in  the  government  of  Finnland,  bounded 
by  the  gulf  of  Finnland,  Carelia,  TavasU 
land,  and  Finnland  proper.  Its  area  is 
4880  square  miles ;  its  population  il5j000« 
The  soil  is  pretty  well  cultivated,  has 
ffood  pasturage,  and  extensive  forests. 
The  fisheries  also  supply  a  consi<lerable 
p:»rt  of  the  food  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mineral  chiefly  found  here  is  cop- 
per. It  has  several  small  lakes,  from 
one  of  which  issues  the  river  Kymmene« 
When  Finnland  was  subject  to  Sweden, 
this  province  formed  part  of  the  govern- 
ments of  Kyramenegard  and  Tavaatehus. 

Nymph  A,  Caps,  a  cape  of  Turkey  in 
£urope,  on  the  south  coast  of  Monte  8antO| 
the  ancient  Aihos.  Long.  84.  24.  £.  Lat. 
40.  3.  N. 

Nymphsfibld,  a  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Gloucester,  4  miles  £.  by  N. 
from  bursley.    Population  532. 

Nykt,  three  ac^oining  villages  of  Hun* 
nury.  The  wine  made  here  is  exported  in 
Utor  quantities  to  Silesia.  7  miles  S.  S.  £. 
of  UaaB.' 

Nyon,  a  neat  town  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Vaud,  situated  on  the  north-west 
side  of  the  lake  of  Geneva.  It  has  a  well 
frequented  yearly  fair,  some  carrying  trade, 
with  manufiictures  of  leather  and  porcelain 
on  a  small  scale.  It  is  supposeu  to  have 
been  the  Roman  Novodunum  ;  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  still  ibuod  marble  uAu^ 
inacriplions,  and  other  antiquities.  Popu- 
lation 1800.  11  miles  N.  of  Geneva* 
Long.  6.  6.  £.  Lat.  46.  24.  N. 

Nyslot,  a  petty  town  of  the  north-west 
of  £uropeaa  Russia,  in  Finnland,  district 
of  Savolax.  It  has  a  Very  strong  castle  on 
a  rocki  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  stream.  It 
was  given  up  to  Russia  at  the  peace  of  Abo, 
in  r743.  50  miles  N.  W.  of  Wyborg,  and 
140  N.  W.  of  Petersbuiig.  Long.  28.  dO« 
£.  Lat.  01.  48.  N. 

Nv;>TAn,  a  seaport  of  the  north-west  of 
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Soropcan  RasaU^  in  Finnknd,  «nd  the 
circle  of  Abo.  It  contains  1900  inhabitants, 
part  of  whom  weave  linens  and  woollens, 
and  knit  stockings.  The  town  carries  on 
a  traffic  in  provisions ;  also  in  oars,  rudders, 
aad  other  wooden   artiales.     In  17'31^   a 


treaty  was  concluded  here  betwen  IUim 
and  Sweden.    38  miles  N.  W.  of  Abo. 

Nyola8,  or  Gais,  a  small  town  of  tb< 
west  of  Hungary,  19  miles  S.  \V.  of  Pro- 
burg.  Long.  16.  ^.  17.  E.  Ut.47.i: 
10.  iV. 


o. 


O,  or  St  MAaTXK  d'O,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  Prance,  department  of  the  Orne, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  9  miles  S.  of  Ar- 
gen  tan,  and  18  N.  of  Alcn9on. 

Oacco,  a  little  known  district  of  South- 
cm  Africa,  in  the  interior  from  Benguela, 
and  on  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the 
Coanza. 

Oachate,  a  harbour  on  the  south  point 
of  the  island  of  Uiictea.  Long.  151.  21. 
W.    Lat.  16.  55.  8. 

Oadby,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Leices- 
tershire, 3  miles  S.  E.  from  Leicester.  Pa- 
pulation 766. 

Oahahah,  a  river  of  North  America, 
in  the  Missouri  territory,  wliich  enters  the 
west  bank  of  the  Mississippi.  About  one 
day's  sail  up  the  river,  there  are  salt  springs, 
at  which  salt  has  been  made  for  several 
years  past. 

Oahoo.     See  Woahoo. 

Oahoona,  one  of  the  Ingraham  islands. 
It  has  likewise  been  named  Washington 
and  Massachusetts.  , 

Oaitipeha,  or  O  Aitepeha  Bay,  a  hay 
of  the  isknd  of  Otaheite.  Long.  149.  li. 
W.    Lat.  17.46.  8. 

*Oaka,  or  Oakamukdal,  a  district  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Gujerat,  situated 
on  the  south  side  of,  the  gult'of  Cutch,  and 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  the  swamp 
called  the  Run,  which  is  from  five  to  six 
miles  broad,  and  during  the  spring  tides  is 
covered  by  the  sea  to  the  height  of  one  or 
two  feet,  but  at  other  periods  of  the  month 
it  is  nearly  dry.  The  bottom  is  a  firm 
sand,  but  covered  with  several  inches  of 
mnii  The  soil  of  this  district  is  in  general 
very  poor,  and  pro*luces  little  else  than  Jw/r 
and  bajerooj  two  species  of  coarse  grain. 
The  few  quiet  inhabitants  of  it,  however, 
breed  a  number  of  camels,  which  browse  on 
the  shrubs  growing  around  the  swamp ;  but 
the  profession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  na- 
tives is  piracy.  They  are  governed  by  se- 
veral yidependent  chiefs. 

Oaka,  the  capital  of  the  above  mention- 
ed district^  long  celebrated  as  the  residence 
of  a  gang  of  pirates,  but  who  have  recently 


rcceive<l  a  severe  chastisement  by  the  Eu; 
India  company's  mxirine,  and  who  tue 
agreed  in  future  to  respect  the  British  fsc. 
The  practice  of  this  savage  people  i«.  pf- 
vious  to  undertaking  a  cruize,  to  visit  tri* 
idol  of  the  temple  at  Dwarca,  and  hafk; 
raacTe  their  offerings,  to  vow  that  if  thej  r- 
successful,  they  will  devote  a  certtin  por- 
tion of  their  plunder  to  the  false  dtitT,  'n 
which  means  the  Brahmins  have  been  »» 
enriched,  that  they  are  said  to  have  sertr.! 
ships  of  their  own  destined  to  this  oersr 
ons  pursuit.  Long.  69.  36.  £.  Ut.^i 
11.  N. 

Oak  Cove,  a  cove  on  the  west  cotst (^ 
North  America,  in  the  gulf  of  New  Geo^ 
where  some  of  captain  Cook's  crev  uv 
some  oak  trees. 

Oak  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  rurj 
into  the  Ohio,  a  few  miles  above  Angusa, 
Kentucky. 

Oarfoiu)^  a  parish  of  Englind,  w 
Devonshire,  formerly  noted  for  its  stoit  c 
oak  timber.  3  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Bair.p 
ton.     Population  440. 

Oakfuskee.     See  Tallapoosa. 

Oak  Grove,  a  post  village  of  the  T'nitft 
States,  in  Lunenburg. county,  Virdnia. 

Oak  Hall,  a  post  village  of  Gret-nt-Z 
district,  South  Carolina. 

Oakiiim,  a  market  town  of  £nglan<V  *: 
the  county  of  Rutland,  of  which  it  is  ti 
county  town.  It  is  pleas^antly  situ..rfd  !ti  i 
rich  valley,  called  the  Vale  of  Catmore.  Ti  i 
town  is  pretty  well  built  The  church  is  ^ 
fine  building,  with  a  lofty  spire.  A  ff* 
school  and  hospiul  were  built  here,  in; 
endowed  by  James  I..;  and  a  charity  scl 
was  opened  in  the  year  1711.  Here  is  ai 
ancient  castle  built  by  Walkelin  de  Ferrari  it 
in  the  reign  of  William  I.  In  the  hall,  ih: 
assizes  of  the  county  are  held,  andoibti 
public  business  transacted^  The  town  ^« 
divided  into  two  parts  or  parishes,  callid, 

f^tlA      nriA      *ViA     T  .•»*.<^l*»       UaM        f1%A     MitKsr     f!it< 


the  one  the  Lord's  Hold,  the  othrr  lii! 
Dean's  Hold.  Market  on  Satonlay.  PopJ- 
lation  1.5*1.  ?)5  mUes  N.  bv  W.  d  Loiidw 
Long.  0.  42.  \F.    Lat.  59.  41.  N. 
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Oak  RAM,  a  towmhip  of  the  United 
tilled,  in  Worcester  county^  Massachusetts. 
'opalarion  848. 

O  A  a  UAMFSTON  He  AD^  a  cape  of  Scotland^ 
n  the  south-east  coast  of  the  county  of 
'fiitbness,  1 1  miles  S.  of  Wick.  Long.  3. 
.W.  Lat.58.  15.  N. 
Oakhamfton,  a  market  town  of  £ng^ 
ind,  in  Devonshire,  situated  in  a  retired 
alley,  neur  the  source  of  the  river  Oak, 
a  the  borders  of  Oartmoor  Forest,  and  on 
)e  great  road  from  £xeter  to  Cornwall. 
;  is  an  ancient  town,  and  at  the  time  of  the 
kiniesday  survey,  had  a  market  and  four 
jr^esses.  It  Was  then  held  by  Baldwin 
:  Brioniis,  a  Normsn,  who  built  the  castle, 
he  ruins  of  this  edifice  are  still  standing 
hBit  a  uiile  fVom  the  town,  on  a  high  mass 
'  rock  which  rises  from  the  verdant 
(Allows  of  the  valley,  and  is  skirted  on 
tv  side  by  the  western  branch  of  the  river, 
he  extent  and  solidity  of  the  structure 
'7Te  tliat  this  fortress  must  have  been 
r?ng  and  important.  The  surrounding 
ncry  is  very  pleasing  and  picturesque, 
he  cnurch  is  alM>  situated  on  an  eminence 
r4r  the  town,  and  forms,  from  the  opposite 
^ights,  a  fine  feature  in  the  landscape.  In 
\xi  market-place  is  an  old  chapel,  originally 
andtd  as  a  chantry,  and  now  belonging 
>  the  corporation.  The  inhabitants  derive 
^  chief  support  from  the  manufacture 
'  serges,  and  from  the  resort  of  travellers 
1  this  thoroughfare.  Oakhampton,  though 
borough  previous  to  the  conquest,  was  not 
icarporat^  till  the  reign  of  James  I.  Its 
yv^mmeut  is  vested  in  eight  principal 
ir(;tsscs^  from  whom  the  mayor  is  annual- 
chosen  ;  also  as  many  assistants,  with  a 
torder  and  town-clerk.  It  sends  two 
lentbers  to  parliament,  the  right  of  elec- 
:ii  being  in  the  freeholders  and  freemen, 
)d  the  number  of  voters  about  182.  Mar- 
rt  on  Saturday.  Population  U10.  21 
ttles  W.  of  Exeter,  and  J195  W.  of  Lon- 
;i).  Long.  3.  59.  W.  Lat.  SO.  44.  N. 
Oak-hili.,  a  post  village  of  the  United 
Utes,  in  Green  county.  New  York. — 2d, 
TH«8t  village  of  Faquier  county,  Virginia, 
•ad,  A  post  village  of  Laurens  district, 
>uth  Carolina.-*-4th,  A  post  village  of 
[Vivltfnburg  county,  Virginia. 
Oakinoham,  or  Wokingham,  a  market 
mo  of  Engbbd,  in  the  county  of  Berks, 
loated  on  the  borders,  and  in  tne  precincts 
f  Windsor  Forest.  It  consists  of  several 
:reets,  which  centre  in  a  spacious  area, 
rhere  the  marketrhouse  is  situated,  over 
bich  is  the  town-hull.  The  church  is 
Urge  and  handsome  building.  Here  is 
free  school,  a  charity  school,  and  se- 
eraJ '  legacies  and  diaritable  donations. 
*opuhtioo  419.  32  miles  W.  of  London. 
-ODg.  0.  55.  yf,  Lat  51.  24.  N. 


Oak  Island,  a  small  island  on  th^  coast 
of  North  Carolina,  at  the  mouth  of  Cape 
Fear  river.    Long.  78.  20.  W.    Lat  SS. 

52.  N. 

Oakley,  Great,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Essex,  6  miles  S.  £.  nom  Manningtree. 
PoDulation  86(i. 

O A  K  M  u  x.o  E  E,  a  river  of  Georgia,  wh  ich 
joins  the  Occonee  to  form  the  Altamaha, 
Long.  H3.  W.  Lat  32.  24.  N. 

Oak's  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Otsego  county,  New  York,  which 
runs  south  10  miles,  and  enters  the  Sua- 
quehannah. 

Oalalda,  or  OoALALDi,  a  town  of  West- 
ern Africa,  in  the  country  of  the  Foulahs, 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Sene- 
gal, 60  miles  E.  of  Potior. 

Oami,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan,  25 
miles  S.  W.  of  Morisa. 

Oanda,  a  village  of  Western  Africa,  on 
the  Senegal,  70  miles  S.  E.  of  Goumel. 

Oat  a  ha,  one  of  the  small  Society  islands, 
south-east  of  Ulietea. 

Oath  LAW,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  For- 
farshire.    Population  355. 

Oaxaca,  or  Gl'axaca,  an  intendancy 
or  province  of  Mexico,  and  one  of  the  most 
delightful  countries  in  this  part  of  the  globe. 
The  beauty  .and  salubrity  of  the  cliinalc, 
the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the  richness 
and  variety  of  its  productions,  all  minister 
to  the  prosperity  of  its  inhabitants ;  and 
this  province  has  accordingly,  from  the  re- 
motest periods,  been  the  centre  of  an  ad- 
vanced civilisation.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  intendancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  east  by  the  kingdom  of  Guatimala,  on 
the  west  by  the  province  of  Puebla,  and 
on  the  south,  for  a  length  of  coast  of  1 1 
leagues,  by  the  Pacific  ocean.  Its  extent 
exceeds  that  of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  to- 
gether, and  its  absolute  population  is  nine 
times  less.  The  air  is  good,  and  the  vege- 
tation beautiful  and  vigorous  throughout 
the  whole  province,  and  especially  half-way 
down  the  declivity  of  the  table  land,'  in  the 
temperate  region,  in  \vhich  the  rivers  arc 
very  copious  from  the  month  of  May  to  tlie 
month  of  October.  The  soil  is  fruitful, 
especially  in  mulberry  trees ;  so  that  it  pror^ 
duces  more  silk  than  any  province  in  Ame- 
rica. Except  the  valley  of  Guaxaca,  fa- 
mous for  giving  the  title  of  marquis  del 
Valle  to  Ferdinand  Cortez,  the  conqueror 
of  Mexico,  the  greatest  part  of  the  country 
is  mountainous,  yet  abounding  with  wheat, 
cattle,  sugar,  cotton,  honey,  cocoa,  plan- 
tains, and  other  fVuits.  It  has  rich  mine 
of  gold,  silver,  and  lead ;  and  all  its  riveirt 
have  gold  in  their  sands.  Cassava,  cochi- 
neal, crystal,  and  copperas,  abound  in  this 
province ;  as  also  vanilla,  a  drug  used  as  a 
pc;&me  to  give  cho«>ktc^^«if^    1, 
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180S>  the  inhabitaiits  amounted  to  4S4>000 ; 
the  exteut  of  surface  in  the  province  to 
4447  square  leagues,  with  180  inhabitants 
to  each  square  league. 

Oazaca,  the  capital  of  the  last  mention- 
ed province,  18  a  bishop^fi  see,  and  lies  230 
miles  south  of  the  (lity  of  Mexico,  in  the  de- 
lightfiil  valley  of  Guaxaca,   which  is  40 
miles  in  length  and  SO  in  breadth.    It  is 
watered  by  a  beautiful  river,  while  on  the 
porth-east  several  aqueducts  bring  pure  and 
abundant  waters  from  the  mountains.    The 
air  is  clear  and  healthy,  being  refreshed  in 
the  morning  by  the  east  wind,  and  by  the 
west  in  the  evening ;  and  the  climate  pre- 
sents a  perpetual  spring.    In  short,  a  mag- 
nificent situation,  ap  excellent  soil,  a  tem- 
perate climate,  and  a  constant  succession 
both  of  the  fruits  of  Europe  and  America, 
would  render  Oaxaca  a  delightful  city,  were 
those  physipal  advantages  adequately  im- 
proved by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  town  is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong 
square,  pearly  two  miles  by  one  and  a 
.ouarter,  including  the  suburbs,  which  are 
full  of  gardens  and  plantations  of  cochineal, 
fbr  which  this  citv  is  celebrated.     The 
streets  are  wide  and  well  paved ;  and  the 
houses,  of  two  floors,  are  built  of  freestone. 
The  tpwn^house  in  the  great  sauare>  a  late 
erection,  is  built  with  stone  of  a  sea  green 
ix>lour.    The  bishop's  house  and  the  cathe- 
4ral  form  two  sides   of  the  same  square, 
surrounded    with   arcades,    as  a   defence 
against  the  rain  and  the  sun.    The  other 
raurches  and  monasteries,  which  are  nu- 
merous, are  solidly  built,  and  richly  deco- 
rated.   From  the  actual  enumeration  made 
in  1792,  it  appears  that  the  inhabitants  at 
that  period  amounted  to  24,000.    Oaxaca 
is  exnosed  to  earthquskes,  and  it  suffered 
Misiderably  4uripg  the  last  that  happened 
in  Mexico. 

OsA,  a  town  of  Aderbijan,  in  Persia,  f^t 
the  head  of  a  sinall  gulf  on  the  western 
leoast  of  the  Caspian,  on  one  of  the  mouths 
pi  the  Kur.     150  miles  N.  £.  of  Tabreez. 

Ob  AM  EKE,  a  harbour  on  the  east  coast 
of  the  island  of  Otaha. 

OsAK,  s  village  of  Scotland,  in  Argyll- 
shire, situatcjil  on  a  fine  bay  of  a  semicircu- 
lar tbrm,  in  the  sound  of  Mull,  from  12  to 
84  fathoips  deep,  and  large  enough  to  con- 
fain  upwards  ot  600  sail  of  merchantmen. 
It  has  two  ojpenings,  one  from  the  north, 
^d  another  from  tire  south,  and  is  defendy 
ed  from  the  fury  of  the  westerly  y^inds,  by 
the  islands  of  Kerrera  and  Mull.  The  vilr 
lage  has  risefi  rapidly  from  a  small  begin- 
ning, within  the  last  ^Q  or  60  years.  It 
was  then  constituted  one  ot  the  ports  of  the 
(Bostom-house ;  snd  building  leoses  having 
been  granted  by  the  duke  of  Argyll,  and 
l^er  iidghbpuring  piroprietorsi  ^e  yiU«^{( 


increased  vearly .  Oban  is  well  rftaatri  h 
trade,  and  is  in  a  particular  roamier  »iairt- 
ed  for  a  fishing  station.  Popolatian  Km. 
331  miles  W.  of  Inverory.  Long.  6.  Si 
W.  Ut.  56.24.  N. 

Objiorsx,  the  name  fomieriy  ginn  ts 
that  part  of  A^atic  Russia  which  extrnii 
along  tlie  northern  part  of  the  coanc  t 
the  Obi,  to  the  Froasen  ocean.  The  \mh 
of  the  Obi  here  consist  chit  fly  of  moan. 
tains,  which  areucatitute  of  wood,  ami  a!f 
here  and  there  covered  with  a  iew  thnha. 
Every  attempt  to  introduce  }iiaDts  a&d  k. 
getables  has  failed*  £vea  floinestic  aoicijj 
are  unable  to  resist  the  climate,  a  bonse*^  i- 
dom  living  more  than  one  year,  and  a  m 
pot  more  than  five;  and  rein  il«t-r  !>s 
the  only  resource  of  this  northern  cout  tn. 
The  summer,  however,  though  lAton,  a 
agreeable. — Obdorsk  is  also  fbe  name  «f  i 
small  palisadoed  fort,  the  west  nerthtri\^  i! 
any  maintained  hy  Russia,  garn«nr<i  tv 
an  officer,  with  25  Cossacks,  who  firsa  i 
species  of  sovereign  to  the  scattrred  m  ^ 
of  Ostiaks  and  Samoyedcs.  The  t.Uo 
consists  only  of  a  church  and  five  b:^H. 
with  a  number  of  huts,  which  serve  is  t 
magazine  for  the  furs  collected  as  triU^ 

from  the  Sarooyedes.    J^t.  67.  N. 
Obepach,  a  town  of  the  Austrisn  stsin. 

in  Stvria,  10  miles  S,  by  £.  oi  Jaileobaj. 

Population  800. 
Obed's  Rivbb,  a  river  of  the  Inbi 

States,  in  Tennessee,  which  runs  into  iIj 

Cumberland,  s  few  miles  below  the  hcui^ 

dary  of  Kentucky. 

Obeidia,  a  viUage  of  Diarbekir,  m  Acs* 

tic  Turkey,  on  the  Khabour. 

OnER,  or  Obba,  a  small  river  of  Phm 

sia,  in  Silesia,  which  rises  firom  a  klci;  ca 

the  confines  of  Poland  snd  bilena,  etn 

runs  into  the  Oder,  4  miles  S.  of  Z^i^ 

lichan. 
Obesaciixsn,  a  village  of  the  vest  A 

Germany,  in  Baden,  I  mile  S.  of  Achtm 

Population  900. 
OsEn-AMSTAPT,  a  town  of  the  w^t  cf 

Germany,  in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  near  Lui.< 

tenberg,  containing  1400  lohabitastL 
Odeu-Bbenna,  or  Bbbkna,  a  rills;?  (< 

tlie  north  of  Bohemia,  in  the  mlt  of 

Bltschow,  with  1400  inhabitants. 
Oderbronn,  a  town  in  the  ncrtb-««t 

of  France,  in   Alsace.     Pbpolatioo  ]i<'j 

Clay  suitable  fisr  the  pottery  manttftctait  if 

found  here. 
OsERDisciiiKGEK,  s  towu  oithewtitoi 

Cennany,  in  Baden,  on  the  Danube.   To* 

pulation  800. 

Oberoorf,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  en  we 

sroaJl  river  Wertech,  46  wiles  S.  W,  cf 

Munich,  and  14  E.N.&  of  Ennpifa- 

population  ISQOf 
QBERHAussv^frlsrgeviDageof^ena0>. 
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0  BAnria.  netr  Augsburg,  coBtstuing  9000. 
obabitanCfly  port  of  whom  «re  Jews. 

Ob£bhausxn,  a  village  of  the  weat  of 
krmtny,  iu  B^en,  8  miles  N.  N/  £.  of 
^hili|)sbarg,  with  1300  inliabitants. 

OscftUAUSENBfRG,  a  large  village  in  tho 
lorih-cast  of  France,  in  Alsace,  3  milea 
s.W.  ofSttasburg. 

03EKKiRCH»  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
nany,  in  Baden,  16  milea  E.  of  ^traabufg. 
'upulatioD  1400. 

OacEKUT^Au,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Uvaria,  on  the  Thuringian  Soale,  with  800 
Qbd^tants. 

Obc ELAND,  a  district  in  the  interior  of 
twitzerland,  forming  the  south-east  part 
f  the  canton  of  Bern.  In  the  northern 
art  there  la  a  lofty  mountain ;  but  thisdis- 
rict  is  extensive,  and  contains  large  valliea 
ml  pUins,  which  produce  fruit  and  corn  in 
imndanoe.  Towards  the  south  it  becomes 
lore  and  more  hilly,  and  terminates  at  last 

1  die  highest  region  of  the  Alps. 

OBE&LANJ>y    or    HOCKEKLAND,   WSS   for- 

a«rlv  the  name  of  that  part  of  East  Prussia 
rhicli  lies  between  the  town  of  Elbing  and 
be  river  Passarge. 

OsESNAao,  a  river  of  the  south-west  of 
iermtny,  which  Ms  into  the  kke  of  Con« 
unce,  near  Buchau. 

OgcBKAY.     See  Ekenheim, 

Ob£xnbrbxTj  a  town  of  Bavarian  Fran- 
onia^  in  the  circle  of  the  Iletzat,  dbtrict 
fUffenheim.     Population  1100. 

OBCENBuac,  a  town  of  Bavarian  Fran- 
oQia,  on  the  Maine,  with  liOO  inhabit- 
•nu.    9  miles  S»  of  Aschaffenburg. 

OsERNDoaF,  a  village  of  Saxouy,  in  the 
principality  of  Sch warzburg-Sondersliausen, 
hib  ft  beautiful  seat  belonging  to  that 
>riHre;  also  a  manufactory  of  porcelain. 

OBEBKDoaF^  a  town  of  Hanover,  15  miles 
<.  W.  of  SStade.     Population  1500. 

OsEENnoRF.  a  small  town  of  Austria,  on 
^  Molk,  90  miles  W .  S.  W.  of  St  Polten. 

OicENDoaF,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
jcrmany,  in  Wirteinberg,  on  the  Neckar, 
)  miles  N.  by  W.  of  RothweiL  Popula- 
ion  1200. 

Obcrnizk,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland, 
m  the  >Vartha,  17  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Po- 
>cn>  It  contains  800  inhabitants,  most  of 
»hom  are  Jews. 

OBfiSHKiBcuEN,  a  towu  of  the  west  of 
Gen&Rny,  in  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  5  miles 
£•  of  Rinteln.    It  has  1100  inhabitants. 

Obekrode,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
Bttnyi  in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  with  1000  in- 
babiunts.    10  miles  N.  £.  of  Darmstadt, 

Obeb^ie,  a  bmutiful  lake  of  Bavaria,  in 
(be  principality  of  Berchtolsgaden,  on  the 
borders  of  the  duchy  of  Salzburg,  a  little  to 
tbe  fwiih  of  Lake  St  Bartholomew. 

Obkbbiibbach,  «  village  in  th^  nortb* 


cBst  of  Ftooe,  in  Abae^  with  I4d0  m* 

habitants, 

OBsajBTDORF,  8  towu  of  Bavsria,  on  tha 
borders  of  the  Tyrol,  at  the  function  of 
three  i^treams  which  form  the  liler.  Ithaa 
1800  inhabitants,  and  is  21  miles  S.  of 
Kempten,  and  76  S.  W.  of  Munich. 

Obebstein,  a  town  of  the  north-west  of 
Germany,  on  the  Nahe.    Population  1100.. 

OflHAusEN,  a  large  village  of  Prussian* 
Saxony,  in  the  ncrghbourhood  of  Querfurt. 

Obi,  a  great  river  of  Asiatic  Aussia, 
which  traverses  the  whole  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Tobolsk.  It  is  said  to  rise  in  5a. 
N.  lat.  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Altei^ 
from  the  lake  called  by  the  Tartars  Altyn 
Noor.  It  is  here  called  By,  bat  formerly, 
received  in  general  the  name  of  the  Great 
River,  as  being  the  lai^est  which  flowr 
through  Asiatic  Russia.  It  takes  the  name 
of  Obi  only  after  ito  junction  with  the  Ka^ 
tonne.  Aiter  receiving  the  waters  of  Uie 
Irtyscb,  it  becomes  very  broad,  sometimes 
extending  several  miles  across.  It  also  di- 
vides  into  branches,  which  again  re-unite, 
and  form  numerous  isles.  This  river  flows 
through  the  governmentsof  Kolivan,  Tomsk, 
and  Narym,  and  has  an  entire  conne  of 
upwards  of  3000  miles.  Ito  stream  every* 
where  abounds  in  iish,  which  might  be 
made  a  lucrative  object  of  trade,  as  there  is 
a  free  navigation  along  the  northern  oceaa 
to  Archangel. 

Obian,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Tennessee,  which  runs  into  the  Misossiimi. 
Long.  90.  8.  W.  LaL  35.  48.  N. 

Obxdos,  a  small  town  in  the  central  part 
of  Portugal,  near  the  coast,  on  a  small  river 
which  falls  into  a  bay  of  the  Athmtio  caiU 
ed  Lagoa  de  Obidos.  This  toMtn  has  above 
3000  inhabitants;  and  on  an  acyoinmg  hill 
are  the  ruins  of  a  castle.  A  slight  action 
took  place  here  between  the  British  ad*, 
vanced  guard  and  a  party  of  French,  on 
15th  August,  1808,  shortly  before  the 
battle  of  Vimeira.    44  miles  N.  of  Lisbon. 

Obxno,  a  village  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria, 
drde  of  the  Iser,  9  miles  E.  by  S,  of  Was* 
serbuTg. 

Obojau,  a  town  of  the  central  part  of 
Buronean  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Kursk.  It  contains  4400  inhabitants,  who 
trade  in  the  produce  ei  the  neighbourhood^ 
viz.  com  and  cattle,  pork,  wax,  and  honey; 
but  have  no  mandactnres.  34  miles  S. 
of  Kursk.  Long,  35,  54.  £.  Lat.  51 
10.  N. 

OsoLLAQ,  a  town  formerly  sitnated  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,.And  the  seat  of  a 
great  trade,  which  is  now  transferred  to 
Bassora. 

Oboxinta,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
^  miles  S.  of  Meaco.  * 

Ob»a,  a  small  river  of  &«s»MuPoknd, 
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wbich  lUM  near  the  confines  of  Silesia^  and 
ftlls  into  the  Wartha  at  Schwerin. 

Ob&ioheim,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger-* 
inanv,  in  Baden,  principality  of  Leiningen, 
on  tne  Neckar.  Population  1000.  18  miles 
£.  by  S.  of  Heidelberg. 

Obbza'cko,  or  Oberbizko,  a  town  of 
Fniasian  Poland,  on  the  Wartha,  26  miles 
N.  N.  W.  of  Posen.     Population  1 700. 

Obscaia,  a  gulf  of  the  Frozen  ocean,  on 
the  northern  coas^of  Asiatic  Russia,  form- 
ing the  receptode  of  the  river  Obi.  It  is 
f£  great  leligth  Arom  north  to  south,  ex- 
tending from  Lat.  66.  40.  to  72.  15.  N. 
Long.  79.  to  76.  E. 

Obscuro,  a  rivet"  of  Verspiay,  which 
liina  west,  and  enters  the  Pacific  oceani 

Obsebvation  Island,  a  small  ibland  on 
the  north  coast  of  New  Holland,  in  the 
golf  of  Carpentaria,  on  the  west  shore,  and 
one  of  Sir  Edward  Pellew's  groui). 

Observatory  Inlet,  an  inlet  on  the 
coast  of  North-west  America,  which  runil 
almost  parallel  witli  the  Portland  canal.  It 
vas  so  called  by  captain  Vancouver,  froin 
being  the  station  where  several  important 
astronomical  observations  were  made.  Long, 
of  the  entrance,  «30.'6.  E.    Lat.  5i.  5ri.  N. 

Observatory  Isi.akd,  or  Papevoua,  a 
■mall  island  in  t\w  South  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  north-east  coast  of  New  Caledonia. 
Long.  165.  41.  E.  Lat.  SO.  18.  S. 

Observatory  IsLand,  a  small  idand  in 
the  Btraits  of  Magellan,  at  the  cnptince  of 
liougainville's  bay. 

Observatory  Point,  a  cape  on  the 
nortli  coast  of  the  island  of  Tongutaboo. 
Long.  184.  55.  E.  Lat.  21.  8.  8. 

Oby,  or  OuBY,  a  sniall  islnnd  in  the 
Eastern  sea^  50  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  from  12  to  SO  broad.  The 
(lovereignty  of  this  island  is  claimed  by  the 
sultan  of  Michiati,  who  has  a  pearl  fishery 
<^n  its  coasts.  The  Dutch  have  a  small  fort 
on  the  west  side  of  ihe  islutid.  The  clove 
tree  is  said  to  grow  hercr.  Long.  124.  56. 
]S.'  Lat.  i:  36.  S. 

Oby,  Little,  a  small   island  near  the 

rest  coast  of  Oby.  Long^  127.  12.  E.  Lat. 
26.  S. 

Oca,  a  river  of  Spain,  in  Old  Castile, 
which  rises  in  the  mountain  of  Oca,  and 
running  northward,  falls  into  the  Ebro 
4bove  I<  rias. 

OCANA,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Spain, 
the  capital  of  the  lower  district  ot  La  Afuii- 
cha,  is  situated  at  the  entrance  uf  a  fiiie 
plain.  Its  appearance  oh  the  side'  of 
Castile  is  rather  mean ;  and  the  favour- 
able impression  produced  at  fitst  on  the 
other  tide,  by  groupes  of  steeples  and 
isome  large  buildings,  is  entirely  destroyed 
on  entering  ihe  town.  It  is  a  verv  old 
p!ttr,  fcrtilied  in  former  ajjes,  Aid  still  pre- 


serving part  of  its  Bncient  walls.  It  is, 
however,  in  a  state  of  compiete  decay,  a 
numher  of  its  houses  being  in  rains,  aad 
others  that  are  still  staniiing  behig  uniuhar 
bited.  It  has  fotur  churches  and  1 1  idigtoos 
houses ;  but  its  chief  ornaments  are  two 
fountains,  one  of  which  is  beantifoL  The 
inhabitants  are  nearly  5000  in  number; 
the  raanuiactures  are  silk,  leather,  and 
soap,  on  a  small  scale.  The  vicinity  of  tUs 
place  was,  on  20th  November  1810,  the 
scene  of  a  general  action  between  the  Frendi 
and  Spaniards.  H  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Ann- 
juez,  and  30  S.  S.  £.  of  Madrid. 

OcANA,  or  Santa  Anna,  ^  town  of 
South  America,  in  New  Granada,  sad 
in  the  province  of  Santa  Martha,  on  the  Rio 
de  Oro.  Near  this  town  copper  is  toond. 
220  miles  S.  of  Santa  Martha,  and  S95  X. 
of  Santa  Fe  de  Bogota.  Long.  73. 96.  W. 
Lat.  T.  50.  N. 

OcANHAZARY.    See  Haxaree  Bang* 

pcASTA,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  tlie  pro* 
vincc  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the  sesit 
the  bay  of  Mexico. 

OcATAHOOLA,  B  Settlement  of  Louisisno, 
on  tlie  Ouachitta,  on  the  west  side  of  Con- 
cordia. 

OcATAHOOLA,  a  river  of  the  Uniitd 
States,  in  Louisiana,  which  runs  soadi- 
south-easc  through  the  greatest  part  of  iti 
course,  then  turns  to  the  eai^t,  posses 
through  a  lake  of  tlie  same  name,  and  joiBs 
the  OuacMtta,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ten- 
saw. 

Ocay,  a  small  river  of  South  Ameries,  tB 
the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  nios 
west,  and  enters  the  Uruguay. 

OccACHAPFO,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  Alabama  territory,  wbidi 
runs  north  inu>  Muscle  Shoals. 

OccACOKE,  an  island  near  the  cosstof 
North  Carolina,  10  miles  long,  andfktiin  li 
to  3  wide.     Long.  7itf.  18.  W.  LaL  36.  N. 

OccAcoicE  Inlut,  a  channel  betwew 
Core  Bank  and  Occacoke  island.  Long* 
76.  18.  W.  Lat.  34.  55.  N. 

OccoA,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Hispsnior 
la,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  and  forms  s 
bay  on  the  south  coast,  to  which  it  gins 
name,  a  little  to  the  west  of  Point  Salinss. 

OccoA,  a  bay  at  the  eastern  eztremiiy  tl 
the  island  of  Cuba. 

*  OccoiiAPPY,  or  BsAB  Cbeek,  ariverrf 
the  United  States,  in  Tennessee,  whiA 
runs  into  the  Tennessee,  Long.  89.  5«  W. 
Lat  3*.  45.  N. 

OCCONEACHEA      ISLANBS,      thtCd    tOtM 

islands  on  the  river  Roanoke,  belongiiig  to 
Virginia.  Long.  78.  45.  W.  Lat.  3a.  S5.N. 
OccoNEE  Mountains,  monutains  « 
Uniied  America,  in  the  north-east  P*'^^ 
the  state  of  Georgia.  Long.  S3.  40.  W. 
Lat.  34.  50.  N.        ,  ^^ci\o 
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OccoKii  Rivim,  a  river  of  the  state  of 
Gcoigia,  which  risea  in  the  Occonee  moun- 
taina,  and  joiiia  the  Oakmulge,  to  form  the 
Altamaha. 

OccoQUAN,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  .Virginia,  which  runs  into  the  Potomack, 
7  miles  S.  W.  of  Mount  Vernon.  Lotig. 
77.  18.  W.  Lat.  39.  39.  N. 

OcHBLHEaMBuoBP,  a  Village  of  Prussian 
Sileaia,  near  Grunberg,  witli  1000  inha- 
iMUnta. 

OcHiL  Hills,  a  range  of  lofty  inoiin- 
tsias  in  Scotland,  which  begin  in  Perth- 
shire, and  stretch  eastward  into  the  coun* 
CT  of  Fife.  Their  greatest  height  is  9420 
net  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  They  are 
covered  with  verdure,  and  afford  excelleyt 
pistare  for  sheep.  About  the  year  1-716, 
a  rich  silver  mine  was  discovered  among 
these  mountains,  on  the  estate  of  sir 
John  Erskine,  which,  it  is  supposed, 
nroduoed  the  proprietor  L. 40,000  or 
L.50»000  ;  but  this  mine  has  been  for  some 
yean  exhausted  Throughout  their  whole 
extent,  these  hills  present  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture of  rural  scenery,  and  of  pastoral  life. 

OciiiLTR££,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
Ayrshire,  about  6  miles  long,  and  5  broad. 
pMuUttion  1548. 

OcuoA,  a  river  of  the  province  of  Hon- 
diins,  which  runs  north,  and  enters  the 
Atlantic. 

Ocuo  Rios,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  56.  W. 
LftL  18.  «6.  N. 

OcHOTZC.    SeeOkhoixk. 

OcHEiDA,  a  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Albania,  situated  on  the  declivity  of 
Mount  Maniana  Petrin,  on  the  north-east 
aide  of  the  lake  of  Ochrida,  fVom  which  is- 
aoes  the  river  Drino.  Its  population, 
UDoanting  to  about  6000,  is  descended 
from  a  cotony  of  Bulgarians,  and  employed 
chiefly  in  the  ,  neighbouring  mines,  which 
yield  two  products  of  a  very  distinct  cha- 
ncier, sulphur  and  silver.  100  miles  N.  of 
JoftDoina. 

OcMSiENFnaTH,  a  town  of  Bavarian  Fran- 
conia,  on  the  Maine,  10.  miles  S.  £.  of 
Wnrzbuig.    Fopulation  SOop. 

OcHSKNHAusEN,  s  towu  of  the  west  of 
Gennaoy,  in  Wirtemberg.  This  is  the 
ehief  plaoe  of  a  petty  principality,  with 
COOO  inhabitants,  which  formed  the  terri- 
torr  of  the  rich  abbey  of  Ochsenhausen, 
and  was  given  to  prince  Metternich  in  1803. 
Population  1300.     14  miles  S.  of  Ulm. 

OcHSCNSTOCC,  a  very  high  mountain 
among  the  Alps,  in  tlie  Swiss  canton  of 
\  Unterwalden.    Ita  height  is  7 7  42  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea. 

OcHTAj  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Rwsia,  so  near  to  St  Petersburg  as. to  be 
fo^ai^ted  one  of  its  suburl^s.    There  is 


here  a  manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  aan* 
non. 

OciiTEviLti,  a  village  in  the  north-west 
of  France,  department  of  La  Manche,  v^ith 
1100  inhabitants.  It  has  a  small  fort  o^ 
the  same  name.  8  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  Va- 
lognes. 

OciiTiNA,  a  town  of  the  north  of  Hun- 
gary, 30  miles  S.  by  \V.  of  Kesmark,  and 
16  N.  of  Gomer.    Population  800. 

OciMiANo,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
in  tlie  Sardinian  states,  duchy  of  Montfer* 
rat,  on  the  Grana.     Population  1700. 

OcKBRooK,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Der« 
byshire,  5J  miles  E.  by  S.  from  Derby. 
Populatiou  934. 

OcK£,a  small  river  of  England,  in  Berk^ 
shire,  which  runs  into  the  Thames  at 
Abingdon. — Also  a  small  river  in  Devon- 
shire, which  runs  into  the  Trowbridge  be* 
low  Hutherleigh. 

OcKENDKN,  NbKTii  and  South,  two  ad* 
joining  parishes  of  England,  in  Essex,  7 
miles  from  Romford.     Population  860. 

Oc  K  E  R,  a  considerable  river  of  Germany,^ 
in  Saxony,  which  has  its  source  in  th^ 
Harz,  flows  through  a  beautiful  valley 
among  those  mountains,  called  the  Vale  of 
Ocker,  waters  Wolfenbuttel  and  Brunswick, 
enters  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  and  fidls, 
into  the  AUer,  6  miles  W.  of  Glffhom* 
Great  quiintities  of  timber  are  floated  down 
from  the  Harz,  by  this  river. 

Ocker,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  oa 
the  river  Ocker,  with  900  inhabitants. 

OcKHAM,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Sur-, 
ry.  Population  494.  I  mile  E.  of  Rip- 
ley. 

OcKLEY,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Surry, 
6  miles  8.  by  W.  of  Dorking.  Population 
572. 

OcLARSEEa,  a  town  of  Htndostan,  pvo« 
vince  of  Gujerat,  district  of  Broach.  Long. 
73.  10.  E.   Lat.  21.  37.  N. 

OcLONiA,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
east coast  of  the  isltind  of  Negropont.  Long, 
24.  16,  E.    Lat.  38.  28.  N. 

OcoNA,  a  port  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Arequipa,  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  rises  in  the  interior.  9^ 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Arequipa.    Lat.  16.  S. 

OcoPA,  a  college  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Xauxa,  from  which  missionariea 
are  sent  out  to  instruct  the  infldel  Indians 
in  the  Christian  iaith.  116  miles  E.  of 
Lima.     Long.  75.  2.  W.  Lat.  12.  2.  8. 

OcoziNGO,  a  town  of  Guatimala,  in  th^ 
province  of  Chiapa,  40  miles  £.  of  Chiap^ 
dos  Espagnols. 

OcsEcocK  Inlet,  a  navigable  channel 
on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  betwcetj 
Albemarle  and  Pamlico  sound,  which  lie^ 
in  Lat.  34.  55.  N.    On  each  aide  of  thei 
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fliainKl  sre  dangenms  ihoAla.  7|  Icagacs 
8.  W.  half  weat  of  Cape  Hatterat. 

OcBABAMBA,  a  river  of  Peru,  iu  the  pro* 
▼inoe  of  Cbumbivilcas,  which  rises  in  the 
Andes,  and  enters  the  Apurimac. 

OcTARARO  Creek^  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  divides  Lan- 
caster and  Chester  counties,  and  runs  into 
the  Susquchannah,  in  Maryland,  about  5 
miles  below  the  Pennsylvania  frontier. — 
Also  a  township  of  Lancaster  county^  Penn- 
sylvania. 

OcTOYAS,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
▼inee  of  Tucuman^  which  runs  east^  and  en- 
ters the  Vermeio. 

OcuBiARA,  a  bay  of  South  America,  on 
the  const  of  Venezuela,  5  leagues  £.  of 
Porto  Cabello,  and  about  S8  miles  S.S.E. 
of  the  city  of  Curaccas.  Its  port  is  good 
'  and  well  sheltered ;  and  it  is  defended  on 
the  east  by  a  battery  mounting  eight  pieces 
of  cannon.  The  village  is  at  the  distaoee 
of  one  league  from  the  port,  and  is  water- 
ed by  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which,  af- 
ter fertilising  the'vallies  throng  which  it 
passesy  discharges  itself  into  the  bay  at  the 
bottom  of  the  lort 

OczAKOv,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Clierson,  on  the  great  river  Dnieper,  near 
its  mouth.  This  place  is  remarkable  only 
for  the  importance  attached  to  it  in  the 
wars  of  last  century,  between  Russia  and 
Turkey.  It  was  never  a  place  of  great 
size ;  and  since  the  building  of  Odessa,  its 
trsde  and  population  have  so  dwindled 
4own,  that  it  does  not  now  contain  above 
1000  inhabitants,  while  its  port  is  visited 
by  no  more  than  9Q  vessels  annually.  Such 
is  the  present  sUte  of  a  town  once  the  ob- 
ject of  such  obstinate  contests.  In  1737, 
it  was  attacked  by  the  Russians  under 
count  Munich,  an  able  general,  who  soon 
carried  it  by  assault.  It  was  afterwards 
abandoned,  fortifietl  by  the  Turks;  and  iu 
1788,  attacked  anew  by  a  Russian  army 
under  Potemkin,  who  did  not  Uke  it  till 
after  a  delay  of  six  months,  and  a  miser- 
able sacri6ce  of  lives.  The  restoration  of 
this  place  to  Turkey  by  Russia,  formed  the 
prominent  motive  for  the  interference  of 
our  government  against  the  latter  power  in 
1790,  and  the  grand  argument  for  that  in- 
terference in  the  parliamentary  dissussions 
of  the  period.  64  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Cher- 
son. 

Odcombe,  a  parish  of  England,  in  So- 
mersetshire,  S  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Yeovil. 
Population  477. 

Odd,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  north-west 
of  the  island  of  Zealand,  in  Denmark.  The 
iuhabitanu  differ  considerably  in  their  ap- 
pearance and  msnn^rsj  froin  those  pf  tpe 
east  of  the  island* 


Odasro.    See  CkrUtitmmnd. 
OnniNOTON,   a  parish   of  Raghad,  ii 

Gloucestershire,  9^  miles  E.  from  Stow  « 
the  Wold.     Population  412. 

Odprodx,  a  village  of  England,  in  Qn^ 
shire,  168  miles  from  London.  Popniatioi 
1003. 

OnEMiRA,  a  river  in  the  south  of  Porti- 
gal,  in  Alentgo,  which  falls  into  the  Aft- 
Ian  tic  at  Villa  Nova  de  Milfontes.  It  is 
navigable  to  the  small  town  of  Odewn, 
about  20  miles  from  its  mouth. 

Odenheim,  a  town  of  the  w«it  of  Go* 
many,  in  Baden.  Popubtioa  1600.  U 
miles  S.  of  Heidelberg. 

Odenheim, a  village  «f  Gennany,  kkhk* 
den»  near  MahlUerg.    Population  1000. 

Odenkibcmev,  «  town  of  tlie  Pmuiaa 
province  of  Cloves  and  fierg,  13  nilei 
W.  S.  W.  of  Dusscldorf.  it  has  4000  is- 
habitants,  who  carry  on  manu&etures  d 
considerable  extent  tor  the  size  of  the  piiflb 
They  weave  cotton,  silk,  and  velvet.  Has 
are  also  some  paper  mills. 

Odensee,  a  town  of  Denmark,  ui 
cspital  of  the  if  land  of  Funen.  It  is  sita- 
ated  on  a  river  which  runs  into  a  laigchiy, 
about  a  mile  from  the  town.  It  is  tke  »• 
sidence  of  the  bishop,  the  chief  msgiitiite 
of  Funen,  and  a  number  of  the  geBtiy  if 
the  island.  Though  not  large,  this  pkict  iiflf 
note,  both  for  the  good  education  of  itsii- 
habiunts,  and  for  its  manufactiireii  tlie 
latter  are  chit-flv  of  woollens,  leather,  mi 
soap.  The  leatner  supplies  the  acoontn* 
ments  of  most  part  of  the  Danish  csfsby. 
Here  are  an  old  palace,  a  cathedral,  and  «- 
veral  churches.  The  Danish  langum  is 
spoken  here  with  purity.  At  a  diet  ieM 
here  in  1628,  the  discipline  of  the  Dtniril 
church  was  settled  aAer  the  refonnstioii. 
Population  0000.  86  miles  W.&W.  if 
Copenhagen,  and  68  N.  N.  £.  of  Sleswick. 
Long.  10.  26. 16.  £.  Lat.  66.  23.  36.  K. 

Oder,  a  great  river  in  the  east  of  GcP* 
many,  the  course  of  which  is  chiefly  in  tht 
Prussian  states.  It  rises  in  Moravia,  abcsil 
18  miles  N.E.  of  OlmuU,  enters  SUesii» 
flows  through  that  province,  Brandenboifr 
and  Pomerania,  forms  the  laige  msritiis^ 
lake  called  the  Haff,  and  runs  into  the  Bal- 
tic by  three  mouths,  called  the  Peeoe,  tbe 
Swine,  and  tlie  Divensa.  These  stremi 
form,  by  their  windings,  two  large  isltMis 
called  Usedora  and  Wollin.  In  the  voiith 
tains  of  Silesia  this  river  has  a  rapid  ooone* 
passing  through  extensive  fbrests,  snd  fi«" 
quently  rolling  along  with  it  gravel,  stooc^ 
and  trees.  On  readiing  the  level  grooirff 
its  impetuosity  diminishes;  but  its  volusM 
of  water  being  swelled  by  auxilisnrttrefB^ 
and  subject  to  sudden  increase,  neqacotlr 
inundates  the  nlains  on  its  banks.  It  bt" 
ecprjes' navigable  lor  spiall  boats  »  bi^  I* 
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lUltfaor ;  and  barges  of  iO  aiid>50toiii  coma 
wp  to  Bretlau.  It  receives  several  navi- 
gable rivers,  and  communicates  by  consla 
-with  the  £lbe  and  the  Vistula.  It  is  thus 
of  essential  service  to  trade ;  and  several 
important  towns,  such  as  Breslau,  Frank- 
fort, and  Stettin,  stand  on  its  bunks. 

Odbh,  a  small  river  of  Hanpver»  which 
rises  in  the  Harz  forest,  and  falls  into  the 
Rafame,  in  the  principality  of  Grubenhagen. 

OoiRBBRO,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  Brandenburg,  on  the  Oder,  3d 
miles  N.  £.  of  Berlin.     Population  ItiOO. 

ODiaBEaOj  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia, 
on  the  Oder,  16  miles  N.  \V.  of  Teschen. 
Population  900. 

Odernheim,  or  Gnu  Ooeunheiu,  a 
town  of  Germatijy  in  Hesse- Dsrnistadt,  to 
the  west  of  the  Hhine>  and  15  miles  S.  of 
Mentz.    Population  1000. 

ODEENHeiM,  or  Glan  Ooerniiiim,  a 
town  of  the  Bavarisn  province  of  the  Rhine^ 
eittiated  on  the  Glan,  95  miles  S.  W.  of 
Mentz.     Population  1200. 

Oderzo,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  Venetian  delegation  of  Treviso,  on  the 
MoBtc^gsBO,  with  8i00  inhabitants.  It 
was  a  Roman  o^wiy,  called  Opturgium,  and 
had  anciently  a  small  port  on  the  Adriatic, 
with  which  it  communicated  by  means  of 
the  Laguaes.  96  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Venice. 

Odessa,  a  flourishing  seaport  in  the  south 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Cherson,  on  a  small  bay  of  the  Black  sea, 
between  the  mouths  of  the  Dniester  and  the 
Dnieper.  This  place,  which  is  now  of  con- 
siderable size^  and  advancing  very  rapidl v,  is 
entirely  of  modern  erection.  The  Russians 
had  looked  anxiously  for  an  establishment 
on  the  Black  sea  ever  since  the  time  of  Pe- 
ter I.,  but  particularly  after  their  acquisi- 
tion of  the  south-east  of  Poland.  After  the 
cession  of  Bemarabia,  at  the  peace  of  Jassy 
in  1793,  Catherine  II.  fixetl  On  this  place, 
then  cidled  Kodljabeg,  and  consisting  of 
only  a  few  houses,  for  the  future  mercan- 
tile emporium.  It  possesses  eonsiderable 
advantages:  without  having  a  river,  it  has 
a  fine  bay,  with  sufficient  depth  of  water  al- 
most to  the  very  edge,  for  the  largest  ships  of 
var.  lu  bottom  is  of  fine  sand  or  gravel,  and 
it  is  hardly  ever  fro^n.  Several  regiments 
were  employed  on  the  construction  of  the 
public  works,  and,  in  the  course  of  two* 
'jetXBf  a  considerable  progress  iwas  made. 
1'he  emperor  Alexander  followed  up  the 
TOWS  of  Catherine,  and  appointed  as  govern 
nor  the  duke  of  Richelieu,  at  that  time  a 
French  emigrant  i|obleman,  afterwards  (in 
1816)  prime  minister  of  France.  Under 
his  super intendance  it  prospered;  and  a 
number  of  public  establishments  were  set 
on  foot  at  the  expence,  or  under  the  patron- 
fflt  pf  th«  f ovenimeot;    Tbe  population  19 


1804  had  risen  to  15,000 ;  and  at 
(i82f))  approaches  to  36,000. 

Odessa  stands  at  the  north-west  comer  of 
the  bay  of  Adschai,  98  miles  east  of  Cher- 
son,  in  Long.  30.  37. 50.  £.  Lat  46.  29.  SO. 
N.  It  is  in  the  form  of  an  oblong,  and  si« 
tuated  on  a  slope,  which  gives  it  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  amphitheatre ;  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  extensive  plains,  which,  when 
cultivated,  will  be  very  productive.  It  is 
fortified  in  the  modern  style,  and  has  on  the 
east  side  a  citadel  tliat  commands  the  port* 
The  port  is  artificial,  and  adapted  for  the 
Inception  of  about  300  vessels.  It  is  farm- 
ed by  two  large  moles,  one  of  which  is  in 
the  tbrm  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  and  haa 
regular  pnrapets  and  einbrazures  for  cannon  ; 
the  interior  is  divided'  by  smaller  moles  and 
Quays.  At  the  one  extremity  is  the  cita- 
del, and  at  the  other  the  lazaretto.  A  row 
of  barracks  forms  a  line  between  the  har- 
bour and  the  town,  which  presents  an 
agreeable  view  from  the  sea,  but  is,  from  ita 
position,  productive  of  some  inconvenience 
to  the  inhabitants,  particularly  the  mer- 
chants. A  light-house  has  been  erected  on 
a  projecting  point  on  the  south  side  of  the 
bay.  The  roadstead  is  very  extensive,  and 
the  anchorage  safe  in  sumoker,  being  shel- 
tered irant  eatery  wind  but  tbe  aoatb-CMt. 
The  town  of  Odessa  is  neatly  built,  the 
streets  being  wide,  straight,  and  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles ;  but,  until  paved, 
they  will  be  dusty  in  summer,  and  dirty  in 
winter.  The  churches  are  seven  in  num- 
ber. The  other  principal  buildings  are  the 
admiralty  court,  the  custom-house,  and  the 
hospital,  all  adjoining  the^harbour  j  the  ex- 
change and  the  theatre.  To  the  north  of. 
the  town  is  a  number  of  warehouses  fur 
salt  and  salted  provisions ;  and  to  the  west 
of  this,  at  some  distance,  are  reservoirs  with, 
water,  that  article  being  somewhat  scarce. 
Adjoining  to  these  is  a  number  of  kitchen- 
gardens  and  orchards.  The  establishments 
for  education  are  a  lyceum,  on  the  plan  of. 
those  in  France,  and  schools  for  trade  and 
navigation ;  also  schools  for  the  instruction, 
of  girls.  Odessa  being  occasionally  resorted 
to  by  Polish  families  for  sea-bathing,  public 
baths  have  been  constructed.  The  chief 
disadvantages  of  the  place  are  the  scarcity  of 
wood  and  water,  and,  at  particular  seasons, 
a  degree  of  unheal thiness  in  the  climate. 
The  transit  of  gomls  from  the  interior  is 
fVee  of  any  government  charge  \  and  since 
tlie  election  of  a  circular  wall,  and  other 
precautions  for  preventing  smu^ling  intQ 
the  interior,  Odessa  has  been  declared 
a  fn^  port.  The  great  article  of  ex- 
port is  corn  from  the  Ukraine  and  neigh- 
bouring provinces.  It  is  brought  down 
chiefly  in  carta  or  wagons  drawn  by  oxeq, 
livjiicb  travel  in  companies,  and  stop  a(  in* 
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twvali,  to  let  the  oxen  teed  in  tho  sfeptj^ 
VT  Tast  natunil  pastures  by  the  way,  so  tnat 
the  expence  of  carriage  is  trifling.  In  sam- 
mtt,  the  season  when  this  conveyance  chief- 
ly takes  place,  seTeral  hundreil  waggons  ar- 
rive in  the  town  in  a  single  duy.  The 
other  articles  produceil  in  the  Ukraine  are 
tallow^  hides^  and  flax ;  also  timber  ;  but 
hitherto  the  export  of  these  from  Odessa 
has  been  small.  The  chief  imports  are  su- 
1^  and  other  colonial  produce.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrive  in  a  year  is  about 
IH>0,  of  which  the  half  are  Russian,  and 
neerly  one-third  British.  Brewing  and  dis- 
<  tilling  are  carried  on  on  a  large  scale ;  and 
there  are  tome  manufactures  of  woollens, 
mlkj  gunpowder,* and  soap.  The  great  dis- 
advaata^e  hitherto  h:is  been  the  want  of 
Vbechanics  for  the  town,  and  of  fanners  for 
the  anrroanding  dtstricL  The  government 
has  spared  no  expence  to  procure  both  ;  and 
those  who  fix  on  the  country  round  Odessa 
■re  allowed  a  house,  a  {tair  of  oxen,  a  plough, 
a  little  money,  and  an  exemption  from  all 
taxes  and  military  service  during  $.S  years. 

Odbssus.     See  Varna. 

Odkypoue,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Malwah,  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas.  It  is  situated  on  a  rock,  and  contains 
'  «  Hindoo  temple  of  some  celebrity,  with  ex- 
cellent ponds  or  reservoirs  of  good  water. 
]LK)ng.  78. 20.  K.  Lat.  2;i.  58.  N. 

OoKYPOftE,  a  town  of  Flindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  district  of  Pulamow.  Long. 
77.40.E.  Lat.  23.  5  2.  N. 

OoBYPORB,  a  district  and  town  of  Bengal. 
The  latter  was  formerly  the  capital  oi*  the 
then  independent  kingdom  of  l^ippefah, 
.called  also  Jagenagur.  It  stands  on  the 
«o\>tl\  bank  of  the  Goomut,  or  Goomty 
nver,  25  miles  east  of  the  town  of  Comillah, 
the  present  capital. 

Odeyporc,  a  town  of  Hiitdostan^  pro- 
vince of  Guiidwaneh,  belonging  to  the 
Nagpore  Mahrattas.  Long.  83. 40.  E.  Lat. 
82. 37.  N. 

Odkypoor,  a  Hindoo  principality  in 
the  province  of  Ajmcer,  of  which  it  occu- 
jries  the  south-eastern  quarter,  and  situated 
Detween  the  24lh  and  aGth  degrees  of  north- 
(urn  latitude.  It  formerly  bore  the  appella- 
tion of  3Ietvar,  and  its  ciiief,  who  is  of  the 
!Rajpoot^  or  mililnry  tribe,  is  esteemed  to 
]be  descended  of  the  most  ancient  and  ho- 
nourabler  fkmily  in  Hindostan,  who  in  his- 
torv  is  frequently  denominated  the  .Ilanahs 
pf  Cliitore.  The  present  territories  of  this 
prince  are  estimated  at  110  miles  in  length 
^y  76  in  breadth.  The  face  of  the  country 
is  in  general  mmmtainous,  but  when  pro- 
perly cultivated,  extremely  •fertile.  It 
yields  sugar,  indigo,  cotton,  and  all  the 
*p rains  of  other  parts  of  India.  It  also 
pofiscsscs  minci    of  irjn  and   bpimstouc. 


The  kndt  throughout  these  ternlona 
arc  held  on  the  f^dal  system,  tferf 
(Isjpoot  being  •  soldier  by  birth  mA  pro- 
fession ;  but  owing  to  the  freqitent  in- 
roads and  superior  numbers  of  tJie  Mab- 
rattns,  the  revenues  have  been  very  Diuca 
diminished:  The  cultivators  of  the  loil  sn 
all  Hindoos, of  the  tribesof  Brahmin,  Jam, 
Bheei,  and  Rajpoot ;  the  weapons  of  thv 
latter,  which  he  frequently  carries  into  the 
fields  with  him,  while  ploughing,  &c.  Dt 
8  lance,  sword,  matchlock,  or  bow  and  v- 
row.  There  is  not  much  good  pastors^ 
in  the  district :  the  cattle  ate  tfaerrfbre 
smaller  than  in  the  neighbouring  coantrlts ; 
but  they  breed  a  number  of  sheep  and  a- 
mcls. — For  further  particulars,  see  Chityre. 

OoEVPnoR,  the  capital  of  the  abote 
mentioned  district,  situated  on  the  contli 
side  of  the  Banass  river.  This  city  a 
situated  in  an  amphitheatre  of  hUIs,  asi! 
can  only  be  approached  throagfa  three  ur- 
row  dehles,  barely  wKle  enough  to  admit  i 
carriage,  and  might  easily  be  defended  b)  t 
body  of  resolute  men.  When  Chitoie,  tbe 
former  ciuttal,  was  taken  by  the  Mafaoise- 
tans,  in  tiie  beginning  of  the  Uth  ceDtnrr, 
the  royal  family  took  refuge  in  this  pkir, 
and  we  do  not  read  in  history  of  iu  tnr 
having  been  taken  by  an  enemy.  Tbe 
alliance  of  tbe  Ranah  has  been  alvi)-! 
sought  by  the  neighbouring  moire  powprtiii 
Hindoo  princes ;  and  as,  through  his  receot 
alliance  with  the  British,  he  has  been  eu- 
bled  to  throw  oflTthe  Mahratta  yoke,  tbm  a 
everv  probability  of  his  retaining  bis  inde- 
pendence  and  sovereignty.  Long.  7i  5. 
£.    Lat.  25.  28.  N. 

Odi  EL,  a  river  in  the  south-west  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  to  the  cast  of  ttur 
Guadiana.  It  talis,  after  a  short  ooucsc,  imt 
the  sea. 

Out  HAM,  a  market  town  of  England,  is 
the  county  of  Hants,  situated  on  the  xmA 
from  London  to  W  inchester.  Thechnrcfa  is  a 
large  ancient  building  of  bride,  and  mvit 
is  an  old  alms-house.  A  little  west  of  tbe 
church  is  an  immense  chalk  pit.  Atwuta 
mile  from  the  town  are  the  remains  of 
Odiham  castle,  the  origin  of  which  is  of  a 
(late  anterior  to  the  reign  of  king  John. 
At  Odiham  there  was  formerly  a  royal  p 
lace  and  park,  the  remains  of  which  stilJ 
retains  the  name  of  the  palaoe.  The  cele- 
brated grammarian  William  Lilly,  me  born 
here  in  the  year  1 466.  The  inhabitsnts  are 
mostly  employed  in  spinning  wonted  and 
winding  silk.  Market  on  £tunUy.  Pb- 
pulation  11  Ok  41  miles  S.  W.  of  Lon- 
don.   Long.  0.  &5.  W.   Lat  51. 15.  N. 

Onia,  a  small  island  in  the  Easten  teaR, 
near  the  west  coast  of  Aroo.  Long.  I3i- 
58.  E.    LaL  6.  23.  S. 

ObkksSj  i^capo  of  Scotiu^,  Qothersst 
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of  the  uland  of  StroniA.    I^og.  S. 
96.  W.  Lat  &$.  59.  N. 

OoojEF,  a  town  of  European  RussiAy 
with  ISOO  iDhabitantt,  situated  on  the 
liTcr  Upa,  52  iniles  W.  of  Tula. 

Oi>oN,  a  Fmall  river  in  llie  north  of 
France,  which  falls  into  the  Orne  at  Caen. 

Odrau,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on 
the  Oiler,  36  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Teschen. 
It  is  surrounded  with  a  double  walL  Po- 
pulation S^OO. 

Odhowaz,  a  market  town  m  the  Fouth 
of  Poland,  in  the  pulatinute  of  Seudouiir, 
10  miles  E.  of  Konskie. 

OxiucHArA,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Loxa,  which  runs  west,  and 
enters  the  river  Leon,  in  Lat.  3.  26.  i5. 

Oi>YK,  a  village  of 'the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Utrecht,  5  miles  S.  E.  of 
that  city. 

Ok,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  shiuted 
a  little  to  the  north  of  Laalaud.  Long.  11. 
31.  E.    IjjlL  64.58.  N. 

Of.ci9feld,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
on  the  river  Aller,  37  miles  N.  N.  ^^'.  ot' 
M.igdcburg,  and  ^  N.  E.  of  Brunswick, 
ropnlution  1200. 

Of.chsen,  a  large  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Casscl,  on  a  small 
river  of  the  same  name. 

Ok  DA,  a  village  of  Persia,  in  Farsistan, 
60  niiles  W.  of  Yczd. 

Oedelem,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  \Ve8t  Fhnders.  Popu- 
lation 3000.     6  miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Bruges. 

OcDELFiNGBy,  or  Oetklfi.ngen,  a  vil- 
lage of  the  west  of  Germany,  in  Wirttm- 
beig,  S  miles  N.  W.  of  Mergenthcim.  Po- 
pulation 1300. 

OeuENBUAG,  or  Sopronv-Varmegve,  a 
palatinate  in  the  west  of  Hungary,  adja- 
cent to  Austria,  the  lake  of  Neu&iedl,  and 
the  river  Raab.  Its  area  is  1300  f(]uare 
miles,  and  Its  population  165,000,  con^i)os- 
cil  of  a  mixed  Mce,  of  German  and  Magyar 
descent,  with  Croats,  and  some  Jews.  To- 
wards the  east,  this  county  is  flat,  but  the 
rest  of  it  is  intersected  by  three  ranges  of 
mountains,  so  that  it  uifords  a  great  variety 
of  toil.  Its  climate  is,  however,  niilrl 
tliroughout ;  and  it  produces  much  rye  and 
wheat,  with  fruit  in  profusion.  Near  the 
capital,  and  in  tlie  vicinity  of  the  small 
town  of  Rust,  there  is  produced  a  red  wine, 
in  great  request,  and  inferior  only  to  Tokay. 
The  chief  mineral  products  are  coal  and 
lime,  which  are  both  exported  to  the  adja- 
cent provinces. 

Okdenbdbg,  or  Sopronv  (the  Sajpro^ 
mium  of  the  Romans),  the  capital  of  the 
palatinate  of  the  same  name.  It  stands  in 
a  ▼enr  pleasant  district,  is  neatly  built,  haff 
one  Lutheran  and  two  Catholic  churches,  a 
cathedral  chapter,  a  Catholic  and  Lutheran 


gyrana»um«  and  19,^00  inhabitants*  pnrtlf 
of  Hungarian,  partly  of  German  descent. 
It  is  almost  the  only  place  in  Uungiuy  that 
has  a  manufacture  of  fine  woollen,  and 
even  this  is  very  limiteil  in  its  extent  It 
possesses  also,  what  in  this  country  is  « 
singularity,  a  sugar  refinery.  Here  aro 
like4ivise  manufactures  of  gLiMiand  potash  ; 
but  Oedenburg  derives  its  chief  importance 
from  its  markets  for  corn  and  cattle,  being 
an  intermediate  station  between  Hungaiy 
and  Austria.  The  number  yearly  sold  is 
40,000  head  of  cattle,  and  80,000  hogs. 
Of  the  latttr,  a  large  nroportion  are  driven 
from  the  frontiers  of  'lurkey.  37  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  Vienna. 

Oeocnheim,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger« 
many,  in  Wirtemberg,  near  Heilbrona^ 
with  1500  inhabitants. 

OEURNRoonE,  St,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  on  the  Doromel. 
Population  2800.  1^  miles  3.-S.W.  of 
Bois  le  Due. 

Oe  n  E  a  A  .V,  or  O  E  D^KR  n',  a  town  of  Saxony» 
on  the  river  liolzcibach,  27  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Dresden.  It  is  neatly  built,  and  has 
SOOO  inhabitants. 

Oedt,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  province 
of  Cleves  and  Berg,  government  of  Cleves, 
with  1000  inhabitants. 

OEFFiNGfcN,  a  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  VVirtemberg,  near  Tutliiigen* 
Population  800. 

Oehnsbacii,  a  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Iladen,  (j  miles  S.  W.  of 
Achern,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Okhbiioi.m,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in 
the  ifiland  of  Zealand,  about  9  miles  fVom 
Copenliagen,  with  a  very  large  manu factory 
of  paper. 

OEnaiNOF.N,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger^ 
many,  in  \\  irtemberg,  on  the  river  Ohr, 
38  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  St  utg.ird.  Population 
3400.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  prince  of 
Hohenlohe-Neuenstein,  and  has  a  high 
school,  with  a  scinin:\ry  for  the  education 
of  sclioolmasters.  Here  i«  also  a  brisk 
trafnc  in  coin  and  cattle.  •« 

Oeland,  a  long  and  narrow  island  in  the 
Baltic,  on  the  south-east  coast  of  Sweden,  and 
separated  from  the  town  of  Calmsr  by  • 
narrow  strait  called  Calmar  sound,  liiis 
island  is  70  miles  in  length,  but  in  general 
only  six  in  breadth  ;  its  area  is  300  sqnara 
miles ;  its  population  S^,0(>0.  A  great  part 
of  the  interior  is  indostd  by  an  oval  chain 
of  sand  hills,  and  consists  of  a  red  chalk 
stone,  with  a  slight  covering  of  iitoukl. 
This  unproductive  track  is  used  only  as  com- 
mon pasturage,  but  the  strip  of  country 
along  the  coast  is  under  tillage.  It  is, 
however,  far  from  fertile,  the  corn  not 
producing  more  than  two,  or  at  most  three 
rcturus    The  iuhabitantsc  accordingly  seek 
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iMtbsnsCenoe  from  other  wmreev,  employ- 
ing themselves  in  fishing  and  navigation, 
nid  sending  their  fish  and  huttcr  on  sale  to 
tiK  WMiiffihnd.  The  ideod  contsiiu  free- 
stone, hiack  morble  or  toiid»loBc»  sail 
ftlum,  all  of  which  form  articles  of  esporC» 
I'here  are  here  some  large  forests,  which 
Abound  in  deer,  hare,  and  wild  boars.*  A 
jiart  of  the  seamen  in  the  public  service  are 
commonly  quartered  here. — Oeland  is  also 
the  name  of  an  island  of  Denmark,  in  the 
gulf  of  Lymfiord,  about  6  miles  long,  and 
mm  1  to  2}  broad.  It  contains  three  or  four 
Tillages.    Long.  9.  36.  £.    Lat.  57.  4.  N. 

Oels^  a  principality  of  Silesia,  which 
now  forms  part  of  the  government  of  Bres- 
lau.  4t  has  an  area  of  740  square  jniles, 
wkh  85,000  inhabitants^  and  belongs  to  the 
duke  of  Brunswick,  who  derives  from  it  an 
income  of  L.  15,000  a  year. 

Oels,  a  town  of  Pntssian  Silesia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  above  principality,  situ- 
ated on  a  small  river  of  the  same  name,  16 
niles  £.  N.  £.  of  Breslau.  It  is  surrounded 
with  walls,  has  a  mansion  or  palace  where  the 
prince  formerly  res'ded,oiic Catholic  and  five 
Protestant  churches,  a  free  school,  a  public 
library,  and  collection  of  natural  history. 
Population  3800. 

Oelse,  K;iuMMEK,  or  Crookep  Oelse, 
a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  near  the  town 
of  Oelse,  containing  1000  inhabitants. 

Oelse,  Lanoen,  or  Long  Oelse,  a 
large  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  5  miles 
8.  S.  E.  of  Lauban.  Population  2600,  a 
number  of  whom  are  linen  weavers. 

Oe^sen,  Elsen,  or  Olesnice,  a  toxyn 
of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Moravia.    Popu- 
lation 1400.    25  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Brunn. 
Oelsnitz,  a  town  of  Saxony,   on  the 
Elster.     It  has  some  manufactures,  but  the 
only  one  of  extent  is  muslin.    Pearls  are 
occasionally  found  here  in  the  Elster.     Po- 
pulation 2800.     7  6  miles  S.  W,  of  Dresden. 
(ExuSiE.    See  Onusos. 
OcRLAND,  a  large  peninsula  in  the  north 
of  Norwav,  in  the  bishopric  of  Drontheim. 
It'is  the  flattest  track  of  land  in  all  Norway. 
'  Oerner,  Great,  a  village  of  Prussian 
Saxony,  in  the  county  of  Mansfeld,  on  the 
Wipper.    Popuktion  800. 
^  besBvc,  a  village  and  parish  of  Den- 
mark, on  the  north-east  side  of  the  duchy 
Of  Sleswick.    It  contains  1300  inhabitanta. 
6  miles  E.  of  Hadersleben. 

Oescher,  a  great  mountain  of  Lower 
Austria,  to  the  north  of  the  Danube.  Ele- 
vation 6000  feet. 

Oesbl,  a  considerable  islsnd  in  the  Bal- 
tic, at  the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Riga»  be- 
longing to  Russia.  Its  length  is  al^ut  70 
miles;  its  breadth  very  various,  being  at 
one  place  above  50,  and  at  anotlier  i!0t 
above  2  or  3  miles:  its  area  is  11 44  uquare 


milea  ;  ita  popolation,  indudinglhe  snd 
adjoining  tsboda  of  Moen  and  Kimx, 
35,000.  It  contains  the  small  town  o^ 
Arenaberg,  which  is  the  chief  place  of  i 
cirde  in  the  government  of  Riga,  compm- 
iag  the  time  isiands.  Oesel  is  in  pmxH 
level,  bat  the  aot!  is  sloay  and  poor :  vWa 
properly  manured,  however,  it  vadncni 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  and  in  goooaeMt* 
.  oats  and  pease.  The  forests  are  also  eiiec- 
aive,  and  the  stone  quarries  very  fine  ssA 
prodnctive.  Many  blocks  have  beca  a- 
tracted  from  them,  and  exported  to  be  caci! 
for  atatnary,  or  as  alabs  for  tafaks,  reoE^ 
mentS)  &c.  The  fisheries  on  the  coest  zrc 
also  productive. 

Oesthammer,  a  town  in  the  centd 
part  of  Sweden,  in  the  government  (rf  I'p 
sal.  Population  800.  It  adjoins  the  ^- 
tic,  and  is  29  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Upal. 

Oesteick,  a  well  built  toim  of  thewtsi 
of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Nasssu,  oa 
the  Rhine.  Popuktion  16U0.  The  tnfi. 
rons  produce  good  wine. 

Oestcingek,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Batlen^  14  miles  £.  of  Spiie.  Po- 
pulation 1600.  , 

Oeteohem,  a  town  of  the  Netherbndi, 
in  the  province  of  Wtst  Flanders.  Popu- 
lation 2 1 00.    25  miles  £.  of  Ypres. 

Oettgreim,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  2  miles  N.  of  RtstaJu 
Population  1000. 

Oetisheim,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Gtf- 
maiiy,  in.Wirtemberg,  near  Maulbrotn, 
surrounded  with  a  waJl,  and  conttiniag 
liooinhabitanu. 

Oetscher,  a  great  mountain  of  Uppi? 
Austria,  among  the  Noric  Alps,  vhicli 
rises  to  the  height  of  6450  feet  above  tlk 
level  of  the  sea. 

Oettino,  New,  a  town  of  Germany,  in 
Bavaria,  between  the  Inn  and  t^e  Salztd), 
with  1500  inhabitants.  50  miles £. by. V 
of  Munich. 

Oettinoek,  a  conntv  of  Gerroaoy,  ia 
the  north  of  Suahia,  ana  adjacent  both  \q 
Franconia  and  Bavaria.  Its  area  is  9^ 
square  miles ;  its  population  56,000. 

Octtikgek,  a  town  now  subject  toBt- 
varia,  and  the  capital  of  the  priuctpolity  d 
the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Weniii. 
It  is  neatly  built,  has  an  elegant  Lntbeno 
church,  a  literary  society,  and  a  gymajsi- 
nm  well  endowed  with  exhibitions  a 
scholarsh  i ps.  1 1  has  also  a  Catholic  chordi 
snd  school,  and  3200  inhabitanU,  portly 
Catholics,  and  partly  Lnthenins.  Thi 
prince  of  Oettincen- Spielberg  bas  s  csstle 
here.  69  miles  >?.  N.W .  of  MuniA.  Long. 
10.  36.  35,  E.    Lat.  48.  57. 27.  N. 

Oex,  Chateau  d*,  a  town  of  the  SwJa 
canton  of  V'aud,  and  the  chief  place  of  i 
bailiwic  in  the  district  called  the  ^oca- 
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thai  It  has  2300  inhabftanti,  and  larga 
com  and  cattle  markets.  6  miles  W.  by  S. 
or  Gessenay. 

Oeyras,  a  small  town  of  Portugal,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Tagus.  It  has  a  manu- 
facture of  silk  stuffs,  and  an  elegant  man- 
sion or  nalace  which  belonged  to  the  mar- 
quis of  PorobaL  In  the  neighbourhood  are 
vrarra  baths.    8  miles  £.  of  Lisbon. 

OrALu,  or  Altdorp,  a  town  of  the 
north  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Poprad, 
and  the  borders  of  Galicia.  Population 
lOOO.     18  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Kesmark. 

Ofanto,  the  modern  name  of  the  Auft- 
ditSy  a  river  in  the  south-east  of  Italy, 
"which,  after  flowing  through  Apulia,  falls 
into  the  Adriatic,  several  miles  below  the 
lata]  plain  of  Cannes 

Of  ASA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
lOO  miles  N.  W.  of  Jedo. 

Offak  Harbour,  a  port  on  the  north 
eoast  of  the  island  of  Waygoo,  or  Way- 
giow,  with  a  deep  entrance  half  a  mile 
wide-    Long.  127.  44.  E.    Lat.  0.  10.  N. 

Offenbach,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
west  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  the  chief  place  of 
tbe  principality  of  Isenburg-Birstein.  It 
is  partly  surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  di- 
vided into  three  parts,  called  the  Old, 
the  New,  and  tlie  French  district.  It 
ia  neatly  built,  has  three  Protestant 
i^hnrches,  a  synagogue,  a  pidace  where  the 
prince  resides,  and  contains  8000  inhabit- 
anii.  This  is  the  priacipal  manufacturing 
town  in  the  grand  duchy,  or  rather  the 
only  town  entitled  to  the  name.  The  ar- 
ticles made  here  are  very  various;  snuff 
and  tobacco,  wax,  japanned  goods,  musi- 
cal iostruments,  and  cariiages:  also  trin- 
kets, such  as  necklaces  and  work  baskets. 
Tbe  printing  of  books  is  likewise  carried  on 
here ;  and  the  wine  produced  in  the  vicini- 
ty forms  an  article  of  traffic.  It  stands 
on  the  Maine,  4  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Frank-^ 
fort. 

Offenbach,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  4  miles  N.  £.  of  Lau- 
terach,  and  33  W.  N.  W.  of  Wonas.  Po- 
pulation 1200. 

Offenburg,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
man j,  in  Baden,  and  the  chief  place  of  the 
circle  of  the  Kinzig.  1 1  is  surrounded  with 
walk,  has  a  theatre,  and  contains  2900  in- 
habitants. 1  i  miles  S.  £.  of  Strasburg. 
>  Off  EN  BURG,  or  Ofen-Bakva,  a  small 
town  of  Transylvania,  in  the  county  of 
Weissenburg,  situated  on  a  hill  which  cou- 
tuns  mines  of  silver  and  antimony.  Also 
a  less  productive  mine  of  gold. 

Offingen,  or  Marxt-Offingen,  a 
town  of  Bavaria,  7  miles  N.  of  Nordlingen, 
containing  1300  inhabitants. 

Offlby,  Gbbat,  a  parish  of  EngHind, 


in  HdrtfordshSre,  3  miles  W.8«W.  from 
Hitch  in.    Population  754. 

Off  LET,  High,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Staffordshire,  3  miles  S.\F.  from  Fcrlran 
hall.    Population  548. 

Offolanka,  one  of  the  smaller  Friend- 
ly islands.  Long.  185.  31.  £.  Lat.  19. 
35.8. 

Off  a  A,  a  town  on  the  Slave  coast  of 
Africa,  10  miles  inland  from  Praya. 

Offraxville,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Seine^ 
with  1500  inhabitants.  3  miles  S.  of  Di- 
eppe. 

Ofterdingen,  a  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  near  Babenhau- 
sen,  with  1400  inhabitants. 

Ogbourve,  St  Anjdrew's,  a  parish  of 
£ng!and,  in  Wiltshire,  1}  mile  N.  from 
MarlboroughT    Population  351. 

Go  sou  RN  E,  St  George's, a  parish  of  £ng- 
land,  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  are  the  vestiges  of  some  Roman  en- 
campments, called  Barbury  and  Liddins- 
ton  castle.  Population  400.  SJ  miles  N. 
from  Marlborough. 

Ogdek,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Genesee  county.  New  York. 

Ogdensduug,  a  thriving  village  of  the 
United  States,  and  capital  of  St  Lawrence 
county.  New  York,  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Oswegatchle  with  tbe  St 
Lawrence.  It  has  a  safe  and  spacious  har« 
hour.  It  contains  tbe  county,  buildings, 
and  has  a  considerable  trade.  S13  mue« 
N.W.  of  Albany. 

Ogeechee,  a  river  of  the  United  States^ 
in  Georgia,  which  rises  near  the  Appala- 
chian mountains,  passes  by  Lexington,. 
Louisville,  and  Georgetown,  flows  south* 
east  nearly  parallel  with  the  Altamaha,  into 
Ossabaw  sound,  at  Hard  wick.  Length  SOO 
miles. 

Ogelstromen,  a  river  of  tbe  north  of 
Sweden,  which  rises  among  the  mountains 
bordering  on  Norway,  and  runs  into  the 
Ai^ermann  near  Liden. 

Ogento.    See  Ugtnio, 

Ogesima,  a  smali  island  of  Japan,  in  the 
strait  between  Niphon  and  Xicoco. 

Oggersheim,  a*  town  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Uhine,  4  miles  W,  N.  W.  of 
Manheiro.    Population  900. 

Oggione,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Milanese  delegation  of  Bergamo, 
situated  on  a  lake. 

Oghao,  a  small  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean,  west  of  Annamooka. 

Ogxnski  Canal,  a  canal  in  Russian 
Lithuania,  which  joins  the  Schara  and 
Jasolda,  both  head  branches  of  the  Niemen 
and  Dnieper.  It  thus  forms  a  part  of  a  cir- 
cuitous water  communication  between  tfaa 
Baltic  and  the  Buxine* 
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OotASA.   ^es  Monio  Chritto. 

OoLf  THORPS,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Georgia. 
Population  12/297.  including  5435  slaves. 
Chief  town  is  Lexington. 

OoLio,  a  considerable  river  of  Austrian 
Italy,  which  has  its  source  in  the  Alps, 
flows  through  the  lake  of  Iseo,  traverses 
the  fertile  plains  between  the  Brcscian  and 
the  Cremonese,  and  joins  the  Po  near  Bor- 
goforte,  about  8  miles  from  Mantua.  It  is 
navigable  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course,  as 
far  as  Ponte-vico,  and  receives  in  its  pro- 
gress the  waters  of  the  Cherio,  the  Milla, 
and  the  Chiese,  besides  *a  number  of  smal- 
ler streams.  It  gave  name  to  a  department 
of  the  temporary  kingdom  of  Italy. 

OaMORE,  a  hamlet  of  Wales,  in  Glamor- 
ganshire, anciently  a  place  of  note,  having 
a  castle  as  early  as  the  time  of  William  Ru- 
fus,  some  remains  of  which  are  still  discern- 
ible. At  a  small  distance  from  it  are  several 
pits  filled  with  water,  said  to  have  sunk 
of  themselves.  One  of  thtin,  which  is  deem- 
ed uniiithomable,  is  of  a  circular  form,  and 
seven  feet  in  diameter. 

OoH0R£,  a  small  river  of  England^  which 
rises  on  tlie  borders  of  Brecknockshire,  and 
running  south,  falls  into  the  Severn,  a  few 
miles  west  of  Cowbridge. 

OoNATE.    See  Onate. 

Ooooi^o,  Cape,  a  cape  of  the  north  of 
Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Biscay.  Long.  2.  40. 
W.  Lat.  43.  26.  N. 

OooROO,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
islands,  1 5  miles  N.  of  Annamooka. 

Ogoua,  a  village  on  the  Slave  coast  of 
Africa,  containing  from  2()0  to  300  houses. 
The  inhabitants  subsist  by  fishing,  and  are 
civilised  and  industrious. 

Oguella,  or  OuGUELLA,  a  small  town  in 
the  south  of  Portugal,  in  the  province  of 
Alentejo.  It  is  situated  on  a  mountain,  and  is 
remarkable  for  a  spring,  the  water  of  which 
is  said  to  be  noxious  to  all  animals  except 
frogn, 

Ogultk,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states, 
in  Military  Croatia,  and  the  chief  place  of 
a  regimental  district  in  the  generalat  of 
Carlstadt.  Population  900.  32  miles  £.  of 
Fiume.  The  district  has  an  area  of  920 
square  miles,  with  42,000  inhabitants. 

Ogurrapoora,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  Orissa,  belonging  to  an  inde- 
pendent Hindoo  chief.  Long.  85.  35.  £. 
i^t.  91.  23.  N. 

Ohaik,  a  large  village  of  ^he  Nether- 
lands, in  South  Brabant,  with  1600  inhabit- 
ants, and  several  breweries  and  distilleries. 
It  is  at  a  short  distance  fVom  Waterloo,  to 
the  east. 

Ohamakiko,  a  harbour  in  the  island  of 
Ulietea,  one  of  the  Society  islands.  Long. 
151.  38.  W.  Lit.  16.45.  S. 


Ohamixs  Harbour,  r  bay  on  the  cist 

coast  of  the  island  of  Otaha. 

Oh  A  KG  Java,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  Tasman,  One 
of  them  is  of  considerable  length,  the  rest 
little  better  than  large  rocks.  Lat.  4. 
36.  N. 

Ohatoo  A,  one  of  the  Navigator's  islaodi, 
probably  the  same  which  is  by  La  Perofise 
called  Cholava ;  which  see. 

OiiERURUA,  a  harbour  of  the  Padie 
ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island  of 
Otaha.     Long.  151.  30.  W.  Lat.  16.  ^.  S. 

Oheteroa,  an  island,  about  twelve  miles 
in  circumference,  in'  the  South  Padfie 
ocean,  without  either  faarboor  or  anchorage, 
and  only  a  bay  on  the  west  coast,  whtdi  is 
foul  and  rocky.  The  inhabiunts  are  Active, 
and  well  made,  of  a  dark  brown  complexion : 
they  form  circles  round  their  arms  and 
legs,  but  have  no  figures  on  the  other  pans 
of  their  body.  Their  clothing  is  made  of 
the  bark  of  a  tree,  and  curiously  coloured; 
some  wear  bonnets,  adorned  with  the  fea- 
thers of  birds,  others  wear  white  stuff  like 
a  turban.  Their  arms  are  lances,  made  of 
very  hard  wood,  called  etoa,  and  longpikea. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  csptaia 
Cook  in  1769.  Though  not  20  miles  il 
circumference,  it  is  populous.  It  diflbs 
from  the  Society  islands^  that  it  has  po  reef 
of  coral  surrounding  it.  Long.  150.  47.  W. 
Lat.  29.  27.  S. . 

O  HE  TUN  A,  a  harbour  on  the  soukh-enl 
coast  of  the  island  of  Ulietea. 

Ohevahoa,  an  island  in  the  Soath  Fi« 
cific  ocean,  which  has  a  circuit  of  IS  or  !€ 
leagues.  It  is  steep  and  craggy;  hut  Its 
deep  vallies,  and  the  sides  of  iu  hills,  aie 
clothed  with  trees  and  verdure.  Long.  ISST. 
2.  W.  LaL  9.  42.  S. 

Ohio,  one  of  the  Unitetl  States  of  Ame- 
rica, bounded  north  by  Michigan  terri* 
tory,  east  by  Pennsylvania,  south  hy  the 
river  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky,  and  west  by  Indiana. 
Long.  80.  35.  to  84.  47.  W.  Lat.  38,  SO.  to 
42.  N. ;  216  miles  long,  and  ^16  hroad; 
containing  39,128  square  miles. 
.  The  counties,  number  of  towns,  widi 
the  population  for  1815^  will  be  fimnd  in 
the  following  table : 


CcNiTttin. 

Town*. 

Chi«rT««m. 

Adams 

9 

10,410 

West  Union 

Ashtabula 

3,200 

JenRTrsMi 

Athena 

4 

3,y60 

Athens 

Belmont 

11 

12,200 

St  ClairsriDe 

Brown 

Ripley 
Hamilton 

Butler 

9 

11,890 

Champaign 

9 

10,460 

IJrbana 

Clark 
Clermont 

8 

12,240 

Springfield 
WilliamabiDC 

, 

5C 

•  (J  4,360 
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CU^ta^nm* 


3 
17 


^roug:)itorer,50 

tin  Con 

'olumhiana 

bsfaocton 

ayah<ig> 

Urk 

airfield 


ayette 
ninklin 


7 
15 

4 
8 


12 
8 
9 
6 

11 


15 
5 
T 


alltt 

uem.sey 

peen 

UmilUm 

liirrisaQ 

ligfabnd 

■duoa 
trff«fr<on 

lBOX 

icking 

Kigan 

ladiaoa 

fedina 

Itauii  6 

loaroe 

loDlgomery  7 

kloiJungaai  11 

'erry 

^ckaway 

nke 

»oruge 

akhLind 

)tark 

rrambull 
rntcmwas 
IVarren  5 

tVashingtOD  18 


64,390 
4,600 

13,600 
3,000 
9,500 
1,500 
5,000 

13,860 
3,700 
6,800 

6,000 
3,000 
4,800 
8,000 
18,700 
7,300 
7,300 
1,500 

15,000 
3,000 
6,400 


6   S,100 

6  5,910 
1,900 

7  13,700 


Wilinington 
New  Lisbon 
Coshocton 

Cleveland 

Greenville 
Delaware 

New  Lancastcf 

Washington 

Franklin  ton 

Columbus 

Gallipolis 

Chardon 

Cambridge 

Xenia 

Cincinnati 

Cadiz 

Hillsborough 

Huron 

Jackson 

Steubenville 

Mount  Vernon 

Newark 

Belvillc 

New  London 

Mecca 

Troy 

Woodsfield 

Piyton 


10 

9 
7 

16 

9 

7 
19 


11,800 

Zanesville 

Somerset 

9,260 

CircleviUe 

Piketon 

6.000 

Rivenna 

5,509 

Eaton 

3,900 

Mansfield 

18,000 

Chillicothe 

3,870 

Portsmouth 

6,695 

Canton 

10,000 

Warren 

3,880 

NewPhiladelphia 

19,000 

Lebanon 

3,800 

Marietta 

7,100 

Wooster 

59  319  393,774 

The  interior  and  northern  parts  of  the 
»antry,  bordering  on  Lake  £rie,  are  ge- 
icrally  level,  and  in  some  places  marshy. 
Sculj  one-Uiird  of  the  eastern  and  south- 
5astera  part  is  very  hilly  and  broken.  The 
bilb  are  exceedingly  numerous,  but  they 
Mam  nse  into  considerable  mountains. 
The  most  elevated  part  of  the  state  is  a 
chain  of  hills  extending  along  the  41st  de- 
gree of  lat.,  from  which  the  waters  flow  in 
W»ite  directions,  northwards  to  Lake 
£ne,  stid  southwards  to  the  Ohio.  Im- 
in«<liately  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and 
^enl  of  its  tributaries,  are  numerous 
tncb  of  interval  or  meadow  land,  of  great 
fertility.    In  the  interior,  on  both  sides  of 
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the  Scioto,    and  on  the  Great  anil  Li^tlo 
Miami,  are  t>erhaps  the  most  extensive  bd-* 
dies  of  level  and  rich  land  in  the  state.    In 
many  parts  there  are  large  prairies,  porti« 
cularly  on  the  head  waters  of  the  Muskin**' 
gum  and  Scioto,  and  between  the  Scioto 
aii<l  the  two  Miamies.    Some  of  these  prai« 
ries  are  low  and  marshy,  producing  large 
quantities  of  coarse  grass,  fNmi  two  to  five 
ieet  high,  some  of  which  is  of  a  tolcfrably 
good  quality :   other  prairies  are  elevated^ 
dnd  are  fVequently  called  barrens,  not  al« 
ways  on  account  of  their  sterility,  for  they 
are  often  fertile.    The  most  elevated  tracu 
of  country  between    the  rivers,   are  the 
wettest  and  most  marshy  in  the  state ;  and 
the  driest  land  is  that  which  borders  on  thtf 
various    streams  of  wat^r.     Many  of  the 
finest  trees  of  the  American  forests   are  ' 
fbund  in  this  state.  The  high  and  dry  lands 
are  Covered  with  oak  of  diffinrent  kinds, 
red,  white,  and  black;   hickery,    wolnat* 
a<ih,  pjplar,  dc^wood,  red  and  white,  muU 
berry,  sassafras,  cucumber  tree,  and  some 
yellow  pine;   the  low  lands  with  buttoit 
woot^l,  wnite  pine,  hemlock,  buttetnut,  tu-* 
lip  tree,  locust,  honey  locust,  black  alder^ 
black  willow,  papaw,  beech,  elm,  cedar,  and 
cypress.   Some  of  the  sycamore  trees,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pittsbut*g,  are  fVom  10 
to  16  feet  in  diameter,    'fhe  maple  trte> 
which  abounds  in  this  r^on,  grows  to  A 
prodigious  size,  and  is  very  valuable  on  ac« 
count  of  the  sugar  which  the  sap  yields* 
In  addition  to  its  forest  trees,  the  state  of 
Ohio  possesses  a  very  rich  shrubbery.    In 
its  forests  are  found  many  species  of  plums, 
haws,    wild    grape     vines,    whortleberry,* 
spice  wood,  hazel,  alder,  blackberry,  rasfU 
berry,  and  dewberry.      Herbaceous  vege-  - 
tables  are  extremely  numerous;  many  of 
them    are     valuable    as    medical   plants^ 
some  as  food;  and  many  afford  an  orna- 
ment to  the  woods,  by  their  flowers. 

Wheat  is  the  staple  production.  Other 
sorts  of  grain,  various  kinds  of  fhiit,  grass, 
hemp,  and  flax,  are  extensively  cultivated. 
From  70  to  100  bushels  of  Indian  com,  it 
is  said,  have  in  many  instances  been  pnn 
duced  in  a  year,  from  one  acre. 

Coal  is  found  in  great  quantities  in  the 
eastern  parts.  Iron  ore  has  been  discover* 
ed  and  wrought  pretty  extensively  in  se* 
vend  places,  particularly  on  the  south  of 
Licking  river,  4  miles  west  of  Zanesville; 
on  Brush  creek,  and  in  some  other  places. 
Salt  springs  are  found  on  some  of  the  eastern 
waters  of  Muskingum,  and  on  Salt  creek, 
28  miles  south-east  of  Cbillioothe,  where 
there  are  considerable  salt-works. 

The  climate  is  generally  very  mild.    The 
heat  of  summer  is  not  greater  than  in  the 
state  of  Vermont;  and  the  winter  ii  very  mo- 
derate, though  subject  to  sudden  dutnget 
%  0 
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^nd  frequent  taina.  Spring  opens  about 
ihe  middle  of  March^  tvith  a  genial  warmth^ 
which  remains  nearly  uniform  till  the  middle 
bP  May,  when  the  warm  season  commen- 
ces, and  continues  till  the  middle  of  Sg[>- 
tember,  after  which  period  the  atmosphere 
assumes  a  liazy  appearance,  with  dry  and 
serene  weather*  known  by  the  name  of  In-  . 
dian  summer.  In  win ter,  the  mercury  some- 
times &lls  below  zero,  while  the  greatest 
heat  of  summer  is  98^  During  14  days 
of  summer,  the  mercury  rises  as  high  as 
SO**.  The  greatest  deptn  of  snow  seldom 
exceeds  four  inches,  and  is  of  short  dura- 
tion. Towards  the  northern  parts  of  the 
state,  near  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  the 
cold  is  greater,  and  the  winters  more  se- 
,vere.  The  woods  abound  with  deer,  wild 
turkies,  gccse,  ducks,  pheasants,  and  par- 
tridges. Th^  bear  and  deer  still  inhabit 
the  forests;  and  in  1808,  the  crop  was 
nearly  destroyed  by  the  grey  squirrel.  The 
rivers  are  stocked  with  fish,  sturgeon,  cut- 
fish,  buffalo-fish,  pike,  perch,  sun-fish, 
sucker,  and  chub.  The  soft  shelled  turtle 
is  considered'  a  great  delicacy.  A  species 
of  mullet  from  two  to  five  incnes  in  length, 
furnishes  a  substance  resembling  mother 
of  pearl,  of  which  buttons  are  made. 

Charters  have  been  granted  for  three  in- 
stitutions called  universities,  which  are 
about  to  be  established;  academics  are 
begun  in  different  parts;  and  common 
schools  are  encouraged  more  or  less  yi  dif^ 
foent  parts  of  the  state. 

The  rivers  which  flow  into  Lake  Erie 
on  the  north,  are  Maumee,  Sandusky, 
Huron,  Vermillion,  Black  Cayahoga, 
Grand,  and  Ashtabula;  thos^e  in  the  south 
flowing  into  the  Ohio  are  the  Muskin|;um, 
Hockhocking,  Little  and  Great  Muimi. 
The  Au-Glaize  and  St  Mary's  in  the  west- 
em  part  of  the  state,  are  branches  of  the 
Maumee. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  a  senate 
snd  house  of  representatives.  The  latter, 
who  must  not  exceed  72,  nor  be  less  than 
86  in  number,  are  elected  annually.  The 
senators,  who  must  equal  one-third,  but 
not  exceed  one-half  of  the  number  of  re- 
roesentatives,  are  chosen  every  two  years. 
The  governor  is  dected  every  two  years  by 
the  neofde.  The  annual  elections  are  held 
on  the  second  .Tuesday  in  October.  This 
state  senrU  six  members  to  congress. 

Columbus  is  the  seat  of  government. 
Cincinnati  is  much  the  largest  town.  The 
other  most  considerable  towns  are  Chilli- 
eotbe,  SteubenviUe,  Zanesville,  Marietta, 
Da]rtoD,  New  Lancaster,  New  Lisbon,  St 
Clairsville,  Urbana,  Lebanon,  Cirdeville, 
snd  Gallipolis.  There  are,  besides,  a  number 
of  other  nourishing  towns. 

There  are  89  chartered  banks  in  the 


state.  Various  manu&ctures  have  been 
established  in  cotton,  wool, .  hemp,  fiax, 
iron,  glass,  and  pottery.  These  have  made 
considerable  progress,  and  they  are  dkilj 
improving ;  so  that  in  time,  according  to 
every  appearance,  they  will  sopcrsede  the 
in  troduction  uf  foreign  manufactures.  Steam* 
boats  of  a  large  size,  and  commodicnis  in 
every  respect,  are  constantly  plying  on  the 
Ohio;  and  by  their  certain  and  expedi- 
tious voyages,  they  tend  greatly  to  fitdiitate 
the  commerce  of  this  state.  Ship-bulding 
is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  on  the 
Ohio.  The  exports  consist  of  flour,  pork, 
bacon,  and  lard ;  whisky,  peach  brandy, 
beer,  and  porter;  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  cheese, 
soap  and  candles,  hemp  and  spun  pm, 
boards  of  walnut,  cherry  and  blue  ash,  fan 
from  the  waters  of  the  Great  Miami,  Wt- 
bash,  and  Maumee.  llic  imports  consist 
of  goods  from  the  East  Indies,  £urope}  bs4 
New  England,  and  manufactures  of  the 
middle  states,  which  are  transported  Si^ 
miles  across  the  mountains,  from  PhlUdel- 
phia  and  Baltimore.  From  Louiaanaare 
imported  the  commercial  productions  of 
that  country,  sugar  and  molssses,  cnttcc, 
rice,  and  salted  hides.  From  the  Missrsii 
territory,  lead,  peltry,  and  skins;  frcm 
Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  cotton,  tobacco, 
saltpetre,  and  marble ;  from  PennsylTioia 
and  Virginia,  iron  in  the  bar,  rolled  or  ost 
form,  nails,  mill-stones,  and  gjass-ware. 

The  rivers  which  water  the  nortben 
parts  of  the  Ohio,  were  known  to  the 
French  in  1634.  But  it  was  not  till  shoot 
the  year  1763,  that  the  country  began  to  be 
occupied  by  civilised  tribes.  Atta  (bis 
period  it  received  great  accessions  of  emi* 
grants  from  the  other  states,  and  hss  erer 
since  continued  to  flourish  and  increase. 
Population  in  1800,  was  45,365;  in  1 610, 
230,760;  in  1815,  324,070.  The  Dumber 
of  militia  in  1816,  was  49,427. 

Ohio,  a  great  river  of  the  United  Sutes, 
which  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  die  Al- 
legany and  theMononfiahela,  at  PittsbaTj;, 
Pennsylvania;  and  which,  after  a  vest- 
south-west  course  of  949  miles,  joins  tbe 
Mississippi  193  miles  below  the  Missouri, 
in  Long.  88.58.W.  LaL  37.  N.  TheObio 
is  a  beautiful  river,  its  current  is  gende,  its 
waters  clear,  and  it  is  nowhere  broken  by 
any  considerable  falls,  except  at  LouisviBe. 
This  river  varies  in  breadth  from  400  to 
1400  yards.  At  Cincinnati  it  is  SSk 
yards,  which  may  be  regarded  as  its  mean 
breadth.  At  Louisville,  vhere  the  rspidi 
are,  the  descent  of  the  river  in  S  miksy  ii 
22i  feet ;  but  the  current  is  not  so  broken 
but  that  boats  have  in  many  instance  af- 
cended.  A  canal  is  contemplated  around 
these  fiills,  which  are  occasioned  by  a  ]e(L^ 
of  rocks  stretching  across  the  river.   Tba 
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Yer  h  liable  to  periodical  tniindftClotis, 
iiich  begin  about  toe  end  of  Morch^  and 
ibside  in  Jnlj.  The  rise  of  the  liyer  from 
»«7  to  high  water  is  50  feet,  and  in  high 
[XmIs  60  fkeU  When  lowest^  it  maj  be 
irtled  in  seTenl  places  above  Louisville. 
I  18  fttnen  over  atmost  every  winter  near 
ittsburg,  and  has  been  fVozen  about  400 
liles  Mow  Pittsburg.  The  navigation  is 
enerallv  suspended  eight  or  ten  weeks 
aring  the  winter,  by  floating  ice.  Its  cur« 
mt,  when  at  meanlieight,  is  estimated  at 
miles  an  hour;  when  very  low,  2  miles* 
'he  river  contains  100  islands ;  but  there 
re  none  between  the  states  of  Ohio  and 
Lentuclcy.  Steam-boats  are  now  employed 
D  this  river  with  great  advantage.  The 
riticipal  towns  on  the  Ohio,  below  Pitta- 
ttrg,  are  Steubenville,  Wheeling,  Mariet- 
I,  Giallipolis,  Maysville,  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
tile,  and  Jeflersonville.  The  length  of  the 
>hio,  fh>m  Pittsburg  to  the  Mississippi,  as 
leasured  according  to  its  meanders,  by 
aptain  Hutchins,  is  1188  miles.  But  ac- 
ording  to  the  surveys  made  by  the  United 
States  on  the  north  bank,  it  is  only  949 
nfles^  The  Ohio  separates  Virginia  and 
Centudcy  on  the  soutn,  from  the  states  of 
>bio  and  Indiana,  and  the  Illinois  territo- 
/,  on  the  north. 

Ohio,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
be  north-west  part  of  Virginia,  bounded 
lorth-west  and  west  by  the  Ohio,  north  by 
}rooke  county  and  Pennsylvania,  east  by 
'onnsylvania,  south-east  by  Monongalia  and 
lanison  counties,  and  south-west  by  Wood 
«nxnty.  Population  8175.  Slaves  440. 
iHiief  town  Wheeling. 

Ohio,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
n  the  west  part  of  Kentucky,  on  the 
>hio.  Population  3799,  including  533 
IsTes.    The  chief  town  is  Hartford. 

Ohio,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
u  Allegany  county,  Pennsylvania.  Po- 
lolaiion  839.—^,  Of  Beaver  county,  Penn* 
ylvania.  Population  1128. — 8d,  A  town- 
hip  of  Clermont  county,  Ohio.  Popula- 
km  1803. — 4th,  A  township  of  Gallia 
minty,  Ohio.  Population  350.^-5th,  A 
ismship  of  Knox  county,  Indiana.  Po- 
l^lation  877. 

^  OaioPE,  a  branch  of  the  Altamaha  river^ 
k  Georgia. 

[■Oh  10 r VLB  Falls,  a  cataract  in  the  river 
feu^htogeny,  in  the  United  States,  90  feet 
l^ndicular.  It  is  about  30  miles  from 
p  union  with  the  Monongahela. 
^  ~^HiTTAHOo,  an  istand  in  the  South  Pa- 
le ocean.  This  is  one  of  the  Marquis  of 
jendnza's  islands,  and  was  fixed  on  as  a 
(ionary  station.  It  is  about  9  miles 
Ig,  and  91  in  circumference ;  a  narrow 
i  of  hills  runs  through  its  whole  length, 
is  joined  by  other  ridges  rising  from 


the  ooMt  They  are  divided  bv 
row,  and  fertile  vallies,  adorned  with  treef^ 
and  watered  by  brooks  and  cascades.  On 
the  western  side  are  several  coves.  That  in  . 
which  the  Europeans  hare  usually  anchors 
ed,  is  situated  under  the  highest  land  in 
the  country,  in  Long.  139.  8.  W»  Lat.  9. 
55.  S.  This  island,  and  the  three  which 
lie  nearest  it,  was  discovered  in  July  1595* 
by  Alvaro  Mendana,  who  named  them  Las 
Marquesas  de  Mendoca,  in  honotir  of  th« 
viceroy  of  Peru. 

Ohlau,  a  town  of  Prussian  Silesia,  on 
the  river  Ohlau,  14  miles  S.  E.  of  Bredaib 
Population  2800.  A  larffe  quantity  of  to* 
bacco  is  raised  in  the  environs. 

Ohlau,  a  river  of  Pruixsian  Silesia,  whicli 
rises  near  Bemsdorf,  and  ftUs  into  the  Oder 
near  Breslau. 

Ohlm,  UppEa,  a  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt^  6  milei 
S.  W.  of  Ment2,  containing  1000  inha« 
bitanta. 

Ohm,  a  small  river  of  the  west  of  Gerw 
many,  in  the  Hessian  territories,  which 
ialls  into  the  Lahn  near  Marburg. 

OuooFEE,  a  river  of  the  United  States^ 
In  the  state  of  Georgia,  which  runs  into 
the  Altamaha,  Long.  88. 10.  W.  Lat.  SU 
31.  N. 

OHanaurr,  a  town  x>f  Germany,  in  thtf 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  the  chief  place 
of  the  county  of  Gleichen,  a  small  tern- 
tory  belonging  to  the  prince  of  Hohenlohe. 
It  stands  at  the  commencement  of  the  fb« 
rest  of  Thuringia,  on  the  Ohr,  10  milea 
S.  of  Gotha.  It  is  surrounded  with  a  wid)^ 
contains  4900  inhabitants,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable number  of  petty  manufacturing 
establishments,  such  as  paper,  saw  and  ou 
mills :  the  weaving  of  woollen  and  linen  is 
also  carried  on  here.  Its  linen  bleachfielda 
are  of  some  extent. 

Oh  RE,  a  small  rirer  of  Prussian  Saxony* 
which  forms  part  of  the  boundary  between 
that  province  and  Hanover,  flows  through 
the  north  part  of  the  government  of  Mag<- 
deburg,  and  joins  the  Elbe  after  passing 
through  the  marshes  in  thd  district  of  the 
Dromling. 

Ohrnbau,  a  town  of  Bavarian  Franco- 
nia,  on  the  Altmuhl,  6  miles  S.  8.  £.  of 
Anspach.  It  has,  vrith  its  surrounding 
parish,  S700  inhabitants. 

Ohtakaei  Islanos,  a  duster  of  amap 
islands  on  the  east  side  of  the  gulf  6f 
Bothnia.    Long.  SS.  86.  £.   Lat.  64.  6.  N. 

Oi,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Bussia,  whidi 
falls  into  the  Yenisei,  Long.  91.  34.  JB. 
Lat.  55.  16.  N. 

OiA,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
foils  into  the  gulf  of  Obskaia,  Long.  72# 
84.  S.   Lat  68.  N. 

OicH,  a  river  of  Scotland^  in  Inyii 
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•hiie,  which  rises  from  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  Loch  Oichy  and  after  a  course 
of  five  miles^  discharges  itself  into  Loch 
Ness. 

OicKBL,  a  riyer  of  Scotland,  which  rises 
in  Sutherlandshire,  and  after  a  course  of 
Ibrtv  miles,  falls  into  the  head  of  the  frith 
of  Uomoch. 

OiES,  Maoamb  AUXy  a  small  island  of 
the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  entrance  into  Lake 
St  Peter.  It  belongs  to  government.  It 
is  low,  hut  is  well  clothed  vrith  timber. 
It  abounds  also  with  all  sorts  of  wikl 
fowl. — ^I'he  same  description  applies  to 
Bonde  isle. 

OiGMON,  a  small  river  in  the  east  of 
France,  departmont  of  the  Upper  Saone, 
which  rises  among  the  Vosges  mountains, 
and  falls  into  the  Saone  near  Pontarlier. 

Oil  Cebek,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  into  the  Al* 
legany,  6  miles  £.  of  Franklin. — Also  a 
township  of  Crawford  county,  Peiiksyl- 
Tania. 

Oil  Speino,  a  post  village  of  the  Unit- 
ed States^  in  Cataraugus  county.  New 
York. 

OiNABE,  a  laige  and  rapid  river  of  South 
America,  in .  the  province  of  Venezuela, 
which  runs  into  the  Carribbean  sea,  in 
Lat.  10.  5.  N. 

OiESBECE,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  inland  province  of  Limburg,  with 
800  inhabitants.  18  miles  N.  E.  of  Maes- 
tricht. 

OiRSCHOT,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  North  Brabant,  situated  near  the  river 
Aa,  on  the  great  road  fVom  fireda  to  Eynd- 
hoven.  Population  4900.  14  miles  S.  of 
BoiB-le-Duc,  and  29  £.  S.  £.  of  fireda. 

OiscoNSTN,  a  rivpr  of  Louisiana,  which 
enters  the  Mississippi  in  Lat.  43.  44.  8.  N. 
and  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  mouth. 
This  river  is  the  grand  source  of  communi- 
cation between  the  lakes  and  the  Missis- 
Bipni,  and  is  the  route  by  which  all  the 
traders  of  MichilUmackinack  convey  their 
oxxls  for  the  trade  of  the  Mississippi,  from 
St  Louis  to  the  river  De  Corbeau,  and  the 
confluent  streams  which  are  in  these  boun- 
daries;' 

OiSE,  a  department  in  the  north  of 
France,  including  portions  of  the  old  pro- 
vinces of  the  isle  of  France  and  Picardy, 
and  bounded  by  the  departments  of  the 
Somme,  of  the  Aisne,  and  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  Seine.  It  contains  a  population  of 
nearly  390,000,  on  a  surface  of  S400  square 
miles.  The  face  of  the  country  is  not 
mountainous,  but  gently  undulating ;  the 
soil  is  in  general  productive.  The  princi- 
pal rivers  are  the  Oise,  Aurcq,  the  Aisne, 
the  Kpte,  the  Therain,  and  the  Breche. 
The  GlitnAte  is  temperate  and  h^thy,  ex- 


cept in  the  nordi-east  and  aondi-weit  tf 
the  department,  where  there  is  a  oomliir 
of  marshes.  The  productions,  aa  in  Ik 
south  of  England,  are  corn,  vegetaUo, 
fhiit,  a  little  wine  of  inferior  qaslitj, 
hemp  and  flax.  The  quantity  of  com  KOt 
to  Paris  and  the  vicinity  is  oonsidenbk 
From  the  fruit  a  great  deal  df  cyder  is  p» 
pared.  The  pastures,  though  inferior  to 
those  of  England  or  Normandy,  are  bctttr 
than  in  the  interior  of  France,  and  eufak 
the  inhabitants  to  export  numben  d 
cattle  and  sheen.  Butter  and  cheese  fan 
important  articles  of  produce,  and  beeiflc 
reared  in  particular  aistricts  with  sqcom 
The  principal  manufactures  are  of  lian, 
lace,  and  lather.  This  department  is  divi^ 
ed  into  four  arrondissements,  viE.Besanii 
(the  capital),  Clermont,  Compiegne,  ad 
Senlis. 

OisE,  a  considerable  river  in  the  noi^ 
east  of  France,  which  has  iu  somoe  imi 
the  Belgic  frontier,  flows  in  a  sootb-vot 
direction,  becomes  navigable  at  C1mbii|, 
and  after  passing  the  town  of  Poduxk, 
falls  into  the  Seine  at  Conflans  St  Hg» 
rine.  It  communicates  with  the  SenBC 
by  means  of  a  canal,  and  gives  nsoM  « 
two  departments^  the  Oise,  and  the  Sdv 
and  Oise. 

.  OissMONT,  a  town  in  the  nortb-cHt 
of  France,  department  of  the  Somme,  a*  | 
tuated  in  a  fertile  and  agreeable  distrirf, 
and  containing  1100  inhabitants.  It  b« 
some  trade  in  com,  wool,  and  flax.  SI  miltf 
W,  of  Amiens. 

Oistik's  Town,  a  town  of  the  idtodtf 
Barbadoes,  in  a  bay  to  which  it  gives  d0(> 
on  the  south  coast.  The  town  i>  tatA 
consisting  only  of  one  street.  The/  bif  i> 
defended  by  forts  well  furnished  withtf* 
tillery. 

OiTos,  a  narrow  and  difficult  pamaf  t^ 
Carpathian  mountains,  between  Moldiiii 
and  the  district  of  Haromszek,  in  Tno^ 
vania,  through  which  flows  a  river  cM  i 
also  Oitxw. 

Ojerek,  a  lake  of  Norway,  in  tbeprt* 
vince  of  Aggerhuus,  10  miles  E.  of  Cia«» 
tiania^    1 1  is  24  miles  long,  but  only  9^ 

Ojibas,  a  settlement  of  the  district  I 
^abahoya,  in  South  America,  in  the  p^ 
vince  and  government  of  GuaysquilfW 
kingdom  of  Quito.  It  is  28  leaffi»  ^ 
the  capital,  and  is  the  ordinary  nsiiWoeJ 
during  winter,  of  the  lieutenant  of  4 
district.  i 

,  Oka,  a  consitlerable  river  in  the  ctttn 
part  of  European  Russia,  which  riia » 
the  government  of  Orel,  flows  noff^^'^J 
and  after  receiving  the  Moskva,  joins  m 
Wolg^  at  Niznei-Novgorad.  It  aMWjJ 
gable,  and  feoeivea  the  tribate  of  a 
pf  small  8tr«ama. 
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OiA,  a  fmall  rvnr  of  Aiiatfc  Ruaria^ 
which  £Ul8  into  the  Aogaim  near  Bratakd, 
IxMig.  101.  40.  £.   Lat.  56. 6.  N. 

Okakda,  a  townofNiphon^  hi  Japan^ 
SS  im)ee£.of  Jeclo. 

Okantanda  Indians,  a  tribe  of  In- 
diana on  the  MisMmri,  below  the  Chayenne^ 
in  number  600. 

OKsroNoco.    See  Oaaqwiphenogaw, 

OsBPoai)  Child,  a  pariah  of  England, 
in  I>orwtBhiie,  6^  miles  N.  W,  by  N.  from 
Blandfhrd  Fomm.    Potralation  690. 

Oisroan  Fitzpain,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Dotsetshire,  formerly  a  market 
town,  74  miles  N.  W.  from  Biandford  Fo- 
rom.  Population  470. 

Okbram,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Bordwan.     Long.  87.  15.  E.     Lat.  S3. 

m.  N. 

Okstibbbha,  a  river  of  the  United 
Suites,  in  the  Alabama  territory,  which 
Joins  die  Tombigbee,  at  the  dividing  line 
of  the  Chickasaws  and  Choctaws. 

Obhota,  a  small  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Irkontsk,  which  baa 
the  port  of  Okhotsk  built  at  ita  mouth. 

Okhotze,  one  of  the  four  circles  in  the 
mranment  of  Irkoutok,  in  Asiatic  Russia. 
It  forms  a  maritime  territory,  extending 
wHatut  the  gul&  of  the  Eastern  ocean,  call* 
ed  &e  seas  of  Okhotsk,  of  Kamtachatka, 
and  of  Anadir.  The  coast  is  rendered 
both  barren  and  unwholsome,  by  the  exce»- 
fdve  moisture  and  thick  mists  derived  from 
mo  great  an  extent  of  sea.  About  ten  or 
twelve  miles  inland,  there  extends  a  ridge 
of  hills,  whicli^  though  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion,  are  found  sufficient  to  arreat  the  fatal 
tDfluenee  of  the  sea  air.  Beyond  them 
tnea  grow  well,  and  rich  meadows  are 
found.  The  town  of  Okhotsk  is  built  upon 
a.  long  and  narrow  ridge,  inclosed  between 
the  sea  and  the  river  OkhoU,  and  compos- 
ed efaieflv  of  an  accumulation  of  marine 
dtbri$.  Though  upwards  of  three  miles 
long,  it  is  not  more  than  from  100  to  300 
ftet  broad.  The  town  contauas  only  about 
ISO  houaes,  which  extend  in  a  Une  of  about 
two*thirds  of  a  mile.  It  has  a  church, 
aome  magazines,  and  a  double  row  of  shops. 
The  inhidntanto  consist  of  two  priests,  tne 
officers  of  the  court  of  justice,  mariners, 
and  Cossacs.  Okhotsk  is  supported  by  be- 
ing the  channel  of  trade  between  Irkoutsk 
and  Kamtschatka.  The  goods  are  conveyed 
down  the  Lena  to  Yakoutsk,  thence  up  the 
Aldane  to  its  confluence  with  the  Juaoma, 
then  up  ihe  Judoma,  till  a  very  short  laud 
carriage  conveys  them  to  Okhotzk.  By  fiir 
the  greater  part  of  the  journey  may  thus 
be  perfbrmed  bv  water ;  but  the  Voyage  ia 
mery  tedious  ana  difficult,  and  is  often  ex- 
posed to  danger  from  the  barbarous  nature 
•f  the  ^leqple  who  Inhabit  the  banks  of  the 


rivers.  The  journey  from  Okhotzk  to 
Irkoutsk  is  performed  more  easily  by  de- 
scending the  Judoma  and  Aldane.  In  the 
land  nart  of  the  route,  the  goods  can  be 
csrriea  only  on  pack  horses  or  men's  backs, 
as  there  are  no  waggons  of  any  description. 
It  is  performed  only  in  spring,  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  sinking  in  morasses.  Long.  1  fct^• 
44.  £.    Lat  59.  SO.  N. 

OxHOTZK,  SxA  OF,  B  large  gulf  of  the 
Eastern  ocean,  inclosed  between  Kamts- 
chatka, the  drde  of  Okhotsk,  part  of 
Chinese  Tartary,  and  Saghalien.  Ita 
opening  into  the  ocean  is  partly  closed  by 
the  Kurile  islands  and  part  of  Jesso. 

Ox  I,  an  island  of  Japan,  about  60  miles 
in  circumference,  near  the  north-west  coast 
of  Niphon. 

OxLAMSK.    See  Aklandc. 

Okna,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
£uro|)ean  Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  near  the 
borders  of  Transylvania.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  an  extensive  salt  mine,  capable  of 
producing  about  20,000  tons  of  salt  yearly. 
100  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Jassy. 

Ok  ONE,  a  town  of  East  Florida,  on  the 
Ashley.    Long.  84. 16.  W.  Lat.  30.  10.  N^ 

Okofi,  a  village  of  Austrian  Poland,  in 
Galida,  and  the  circle  of  Zalesaesyki,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Podgorxe  and  the 
Dniester. 

Oksa,  a  small  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Poland,  46  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Cracow,  on 
the  road  to  Warsaw. 

Oxsoa,  a  village  of  Upper  Egvpt,  cele- 
brated for  a  very  ancient  manuncture  of 
pottery.    80  miles  N.  of  Esne. 

Okunevo,  a  fort  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Tobolsk,  on  the  Jenisei, 
SSO  miles  N.  of  Tourouchansk 

OxuNEUSK,  a  small  town  of  Asiatib  Rusr 
sia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk^  SSO 
miles  S.  W.  of  Tobolsk. 

Okus,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
island  of  Ximo,  in  Japan. 

Olach,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  government  of  Sivas,  10  nules  8.  of 
Sivas. 

Olafsvic,  one  of  the  petty  villages  of 
the  island  of  Iceland.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  coast,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Heda* 

Olan,  a  very  lofty  mountain  in  the 
south-essi  of  France,  department  of  the 
Upper  Alps  (Haute*  Alpex),  in  the  Val- 
Godemart.  Its  elevation  is  said  to  be  nq 
less  than  13,000  feet. 

Olan,  or  Olanmouren  PiRA,a  river  of 
Western  Tartary,  which  falls  into  the 
Hoangho,  near  the  western  extremity  pf 
the  province  of  Shensee. 

Olanoo,  a  small  island  among  the  Phi- 
lippines, near  the  east  coast  of  Siba.  Long. 
1S3.  51.  E.  Lat.  10.  33.  N. 

Olaxgues,   a  town   in   the  .aoudi  of 
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France,  depurtHMnt  of  die  Heraolt,  on  the 
river  Taure,  with  1000  mfaobituiti.  It  has 
aome  manufactnrea  of  leather  and  atoddagi. 
17  nules  N.  W.  of  Beaiera. 

OLBBaNHAU,  or  Albi^rtbhayn,  a  well 
built  town  of  Saxony,  in  the  cirde  of  the 
Engebirga,  on  the  river  Flohe.  It  baa 
1800  inhabitants,  with  manufactures  of  two 
very  diffisrent  articles,  lace  and  fire-arms.  It 
aapplies  th#  greatest  part  of  the  Saxon  army 
with  the  latter. 

Olbxrsdorf,  atown  of  Austrian  Silesis, 
on  the  Little  Oppo.  It  is  divided  into  the 
town  and  villi^,  containing  together  1700 
inhabitants.  7  miles  N.  W.  of  Jsgem- 
iclorf. 

Olbbrsdobf,  Upfsr  and  Lower,  two 
large  villages  in  the  interior  of  Germany, 
pear  Zituu,  in  Saxony.  Thev  contain  1800 
inhabitants,  a  number  of  whom  are  linen 
weavers. 

Olbcrslebkn,  a  large  village  of  Gcr« 
many,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe-Wdmar, 
3  miles  W.  of  Buttstadt. 

Olbruck,  a  small  town  of  the  Prusaian 
province  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Coblentx,  9  milea  N.  W.  df 
^  Andemach. 

Olchanskaia,  a  fortress  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Orenbourg, 
situated  on  the  small  river  Olchanka.  It 
forms  part  of  the  military  line  of  Samara. 
It  contains  a  church  and  several  streets. 
The  inhabitanU  consist  chiefly  of  veteran 
soldiers.    177  miles  S.  £.  of  Orenbourg, 

Oldrorough,  or  Oldbarrow,  a  hamlet 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Worceater. 
'  Here  is  an  ancient  tumulus,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  given  name  to  the  viUage ; 
and  several  wariike  instruments,  curiously 
^aped  out  of  flint,  have  been  dug  up  at 
various  periods.  7  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Al- 
cester. 

Old  Bridob,  a  post  vilUige  of  the  Unit- 
^  States,  in  Middlesex  county.  New 
Jersey. 

Oldbury  upon  Severn,  a  hamlet  of 
England,  poonty  of  Gloucester,  situated 
upon  the  river  Severn,  near  Aust  Passage, 
^  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from  Thombury. 
Popuktiop  481. 

Olde,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphalia, 
|n  the  government  of  Munster,  with  1000 
inhabitants.  S3  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Munster. 
OcDEBOORN,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  provinpe  of  Friesland,  with 
1100  iphabitai^ts.  19  TV^  S,  S,  £.  of 
]jeei;warden« 

QLnEBROBK,  a  village  of  the  Nether^ 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Gelderland,  with 
1400  inhabitants.  10  mite*  8-  W.  of 
J^wolle. 

Oldbniboro,  a  grand  duchy  of  Germany, 
C^mHing  pf  ffryer4  0f^Wfei  fottiom^ 


chfeAy  In  Htm  north-west  of  the  em^kt. 
The  principal  part  ta  Oidertng  pnps.  i 
track  of  oSBOtry  of  «■  dstsng  ftm,  ex. 
tending  in  length  from  north  to  wuk 
On  the  ahort  side  to  the  north,  it  hai  the 
Germsn  ocean;  on  the  east,  west,  tad 
even  on  the  south,  it  haa  portions  of  tb 
Hanover  territory.  The  grand  dake  ]»»• 
Besses  also  the  prindpalitv  of  Eudo,  ita- 
merly  the  bishopric  of  Lubed^  ntnaud  iu 
Holstein,  and  the  lordship  of  Birkenyd, 
ceded  to  him  by  Pniasia,  out  of  the  tenitcrt 
on  the  Rhine.  The  extent  and  pupolati-a 
of  his  states  are  as  follows: — Grand  dodiT 
of  Oldenbui^  proper,  indudiog  the  osuBtT 
of  Delmenhorst,  and  the  lonlshipi  of  VW, 
Jever,  and  Kniphau«en,  2250  sqoaxe  rnks. 
with  178,000  ibhabitanta;  prind^iolity  (f 
Eutin  or  Lubeck,  200  square  iniks,  vhh 
SO,OUO  inliabitants ;  lordship  of  Birbs- 
feld,  170  square  miles,  with  20,0ooinhd)i?- 
ants ;  total  26^0  square  miles,  snd  ^18,UN 
inhabitanta.  The  chief  towns  are  0)(ki>- 
burg  the  capital,  £lsfletb,  and  VsreL  »» 
of  tnese  are  large,  and  the  other  tomm  m 
insignificant.  llie  grand  dnchy  pTffKi 
oonsista  almost  entirely  of  level  groiUH!, 
and  in  some  placea  on  the  coast,  is  so  lav 
that  it  requires  large  dikes,  as  is  fidlsiid, 
to  prevent  inundationa.  fieie,  and  tk^ 
the  rivers,  the  aoil  is  rich,  and  compoRdof 
alluvial  earth;  but  in  many  pb(esitb 
marshy.  In  the  interior,  on  the  odier 
hand,  there  prevails  a  aandy  soil,  wbidi  ii 
often  extremely  unproductive ;  ao  that  ihii 
country  seldom  raises  enough  of  com  to 
maintain  its  population.  sSl  its  exports 
are  the  produce,  much  more  of  tbe  tol 
than  of  manufiicture,  consisting  io  cattlt 
and  horses,  flax  and  hemp,  hops,  bottff, 
salt  beef;  and  in  positions  favooiabk  ia 
water  carriage,  in  timber.  The  chief  m* 
pjoyments  are  tillage,  granng,  and  iiihiBg. 
The  making  of  linen,  Imen^yam,  and  stock- 
ings, is  also  prosecuted,  but  rather  to  oc- 
cupy leisure  hours  than  to  afibid  a  Rgidtr 
employment ;  and  there  are  few  great  nafis- 
facturing  estabUshmenta  of  sny  kiad. 
Turf  is  dug  in  the  moora,  and  ia  diis  ^ 
country  forms  an  object  of  traffic  of  om 
importance.  Some  amber  ia  also  foaiid  it 
Varel  and  other  plaen.  On  the  sea  liiti 
ship*building  ana  narioation  employ  s  good 
ipany  hands.  The  chief  riven  are  dtf 
Weser,  theHunte,8ndthe])diBe.  TImk 
is  only  one  lake,  the  I>upinicnee»  iod  dut 
is  of  small  extent.  The  pievaiZiB^  ni^ 
is  the  Lutheran ;  but  there  ire  slao  Calris- 
ista  and  Catholics. 

The  grand  dul^e  of  Oldenban  ktmem- 
her  of  the  Germanic  body,  and  hoUi,  vith 
Anhaltand  Schwartsbttig,.the«ii«nthphc8 
at  the  smaller  diet  At  the  fall  moBUr 
)ie|iaaai»  pitivo  yo^    (n th^ BdiDiiuiin» 
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tioD  of  his  temtoriesi  b€  is  as  yet  (1890) 
uncoDtrouled,  having  delayed  to  convoke  a 
represeDtative  asseoibly,  though  bound  to 
do  ao  by  the  articles  of  the  Germanic  con- 
ledeiAtion  in  181^.  For  the  purposes  of 
administration^  the  country  in  divicled  into 
Beveu  circles,  each  witli  its  court;  each 
'  circle  is  subdivided  into  bailiwics,  and  each 
of  these  into  parishes.  In  matters  of  re- 
ligion, the  Lutherans  are  subject  to  their 
general  supcrintei-.daut,  and  the  Catholics 
to  an  upper  dean.  The  principality  of 
£utin  has  its  sepiirate  goycrnment. 

The  old  house  of  Oldeuburg  is  one  of 
the  roost  illustrious  in  Europe,  the  kiues  of 
Denmark,  the  emperors  of  Russia,  and  the 
late  royal  family  of  Sweden,  being  all  de- 
scended from  it.    The  county  of  Olden- 
burg is  their  ancient  family  property  :  to 
the  duchy  of  Holstein  they  succeeded  bv 
marriage  in  the  early  part  of  the   l^ta 
century ;  and  to  the  crown  of  Penmark  in 
1613*     Holstein  and  Oldenburg  now  be- 
came the  appanages  of  younger  sons ;  but 
the  latter  fell  to  the  crown  o/^  Denmark  in 
1667,.  by  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  its 
counts.    Ailer  the  house  of  Holstem  had 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Russia,  farther 
alterations  took  place ;  Denmark  exchang- 
ed Oldenburg  for  that  duchy  ;  and  the  czar 
Peter  III.  ceded  Oldenburg  to  his  cousin 
Frederick  Augustus,   bishop  of  Lubeck. 
'The  emperor  of  Germany  sanctioned  this 
exchange,  and  in  1777  erected  Oldenburg 
and  Delmenhorst  into  a  duchy,  admitting 
the  duke  into  the  college  of  princes.    In 
1803  the  reigning  duke  received  a  consider- 
able increase  of  territory.    The  commission 
finr  settling  the  indemnities,  assigned  to  him 
in   perpetuity   the  bishopric  and  chapter 
lands  of  Lubeck,  the  bailiwics  of  Vechta 
amd   Kloppenburg,    in    the   bishopric   of 
Idunster,  and  the  bailiwic  of  Wildesnauseo, 
in  HanoYer.     In   1810   he  was  expelled 
fimn  all  his  possessions,  by  Bonaparte;  but 
after  the  battle  of  Leipsic  in  18  f 3,  he  re* 
tamed,  and  at  the  congress  of  Vienna  re« 
ceived  the  title  of  grand  duke. 

OtDENBuao,  a  town  of  the  north-west 
•^  Gfurmanv,  and  the  capital  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the 
river  Hunte,  82  miles  VV.N.W.  of  Ha< 
nover,  and  76  VV.  S.  W.  of  Hamburgh.  It 
it  fortified,  and  has  two  suburbs,  and  a 
mansion  occupied  by  the  grand  duke.  It 
has  three  churches,  three  hospitals,  a  house 
of  correction,  an  observatory,  a  gymnasium, 
a  seminary  for  Bchoolmaaters,  and  6000 
inhabitants.  The  chief  trade  is  in  wood. 
The  manofiMtares  consist  only  of  a  sugar 
refinery,  a  soap  work,  and  some  tanneries. 
The  high  court  of  justice  and  offices  of 
government  are  all  held  in  this  petty  capi- 
taL    Long.  8, 11.  6.  JQ.  Lat  63.  8^  90.  N. 


OLBBKBuao,  a  small  town  of  ] 
Westphalia,  in  the  government  of  Minden, 
18  miles  £.  N.£.  of  Paderbom,  with  a 
fortified  castle. 

OLDENBuac,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Holstein.  Population  1100. 
The  bisliopric  of  Lubeck  was  originally 
founded  h(^e.  32  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Lu- 
beck. 

Oldendoaf,  a  town  of  the  north-west 
of  Germany,  in  the  province  of  Scbauen- 
burg,  a  detached  portion  of  the  Hesse- 
Cassel  territory.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  both  coal  mines  and  stone  quar*. 
ries.  It  stands  on  the  Weser,  23  miles 
S.  W.  of  Hanover.    Population  1300. 

OLDENDoar,  Mark,  a  village  of  Ha« 
nover,  in  the  principality  of  Hildesheim,  on 
the  Ilm.  Population  900.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  river  is  the  village  of  Oldendorfl 
81  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Gottingen. 

Oldendo&f,  Stadt,  a  wdldL  town  of 
the  north  of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  with  1600  inhabitants.  15 
mUes  £.  S.  £.  of  Pyrmont 

Oldensworth,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in 
the  duchy  of  Sleswick.  Population  ISOO. 
4  miles  N.  of  Tonniugen. 

Oldenzaal,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  with  2100 
inhabitants.  30  miles  >f.  £.  of  Zutphen. 
It  has  some  manufactures  of  linen. 

Oloxbsam,   or  Oldersueim,    a  small 
town  of  Hanover,  in  £a8t  Friesknd,  on . 
the  £m8,  6  miles  £.  by  S.  of  £mbden. 

Oldesloe,  a  town  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duch^  of  Holstein,  on  the  Trave,  with 
1700  inhabitants,  and  salt-works  on  a  very 
large  scale.  In  1798  it  was  entirely  burned 
down,  with  the  exception  of  the  church 
'  and  the  salt-works.  1 5  miles  TV.  of  Ijubec, 
and  S3  N.  £.  of  Hamburg. 

OLnFORD,  a  hamlet  of  £ngland,  in 
Middlesex,  within  4  miles  of  London. 

Old  Foet  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Canada,  in  the  river  St  l4iwrence^ 
Long.  58.  W.  Lat.  51. 26.  N. 

Old  Foai  Bat,  a  bay  at  the  aopth  end 
of  the  island  of  St  Luda. 

Old  Fort  Islamde,  a  cluster  of  nnall 
ishinds  in  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Long. 
57.  45.  W.  Lat,  51.  SO.  N. 

Oldham,  a  populous  manu&ctnring 
town  of  £n{^and,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster. It  stands  on  high  ground,  on  a 
branch  of  the  river  Medlod:,  near  its  aonroe^ 
and  also  near  the  source  of  the  Irk.  It  haa 
increased  very  rapidly  within  the  last  50 
years,  and  an  immense  number  of  mann-i 
factories  have  been  established  in  it,  the 
above  streams  beins  fiivourable  to  their 
erection,  and  coal  beinff  also  Tery  abon* 
dant  intheneighbourhood,  and  eaaily  obtain^ 
^    Th9  manufiictares  consist  chiefly  of 
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fustiaiM  and  htits,  and  cotton  spinntng. 
Though  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  market 
'Vown,  it  ia  subordinate  to  the  pariah  of 
pre^twick*  It  has  a  large  and  ancient 
church,  and  several  places  of  worship  for 
dissenters.  Population  16,930.  7 J  miles 
N.  E.  of  Manchester,  an^  183  N.  W.  of 
London.    Long.  2.  7.  W.  Lat.  53.  33.  N. 

OldhamstockSj  a  parish  of  Scotland^ 
situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Berwick* 
and  partly  in  thiit  of  Haddington,  6  miles 
long,  and  from  2  to  3  broad.  Population 
iS02. 

Old  Harbour,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast 
of  Jamaica,  west  of  Fort  Boyal,  with  a 
number  of  shoals  and  islands  at  its  en- 
trance. 

Old  Hk AD,  a  cap  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Ronaldsha,  one  of  the  Orkney 
isbnds.    Long.  2.  47.  W.  Lat.  58.  37.  N.' 

Old  Head  of  Kinsale,  a  cap^  on  the 
southern  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  6  miles  S.  of  Kinsale.  Long.  8.  30. 
W.   Lat.  51.37.  N. 

Oldisi^kred,  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
(Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Saxe- 
\Veimar,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river 
llJnstrut,  25  miles  N.  of  AVeimar.  Popu- 
lation 800. 

OiJ>LAND,  a  township  of  p!ng]and,  coun-* 
ty  of  Gloucester,  5  miles  £.  S.  E.  from 
Bristol.     Population  3641. 

Old  Man's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  80  ipilcs  £.  of 
jUape  Ray. 

Oldney,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  in 
Sutherlandshire,  on  the  west- north- west 
coast,  belonging  to  the  parish  of  Assint. 
It  is  about  a  mue  long,  and  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  where  broadest,  and  has  two  small 
harbours. 

Old  RoAp,  a  town  and  harbour  in  the 
island  of  Antigua. 

Old  Road  Town,  a  town  of  the  island 
of  St  Christopher,  in  a  bay  with  5  to  15 
fathoms  water  near  the  shore,  5  miles  W. 
of  Basse  Terre.  Long.  62.  48.  W.  L&t. 
17.  25.  N. 

Old  Salt  House,  a  post  yillsge  of  the 
United  States,  in  Lincoln  county.  Ten- 
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OLDSwiNfORD,  a  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Worcester,  128  miles  from  Lon- 
don, and,  including  the  borough  of  Stour- 
bridge, containing  4380  inhabitants. 

Old  Town,  oy  Indian  Old  Town,  nn 
island  and  township  in  the  Penobscot,  in 
l*enobscot  county,  Maine,  just  above  ^larsh 
ishmd.  It  contains  300  acres,  and  is  the 
residence  of  a  tribe  of  Indians,  who  amount- 
^  in  1816  to  310. 

Old  Town,  a  township  of  the  United 
Stotea,  in  Jeflerson  county,  Georgia,  on  the 
pgeechee,  12  milefc  S.  E.  of  Louisville.— 


2d,  A  township  of  AUegany  ooanty,  Mary* 
land,  on  the  north  branch  of  the  iVtomae. 
— Sd,  A  township  of  Ron  eounty,  Obia. 

Old  Town,  ^nd  Old  Town  HAiioin, 
8  seaport  of  the  United  States,  and  tafbH 
of  Duke's  county,  Massachuaetu,  on  the 
east  part  of  Martha's  Vineyard,  14  railei 
from  the  Main.  Ponulation  1305.  It  ■ 
more  commonly  callea  Edgarfown.  Nor 
the  Harbour  is  a  handsome  Tillage,  contiin- 
ing  a  court-house,  jail,  and  raeeting-hovie, 
with  about  80  or  90  houses.  87  milei  S. 
of  Boston.  Long.  70.  26.  W.  Lat  41. 
95.  N. 

Old  Town  Cree^,  a  river  of  the  Uoitrf 
States,  in  North  Carolina,  which  mm  infs 
Cape  Fear  river.  Long.  78.  9.  W.  Lat  S4 
8.N. 

Oldveston,  a  parish  of  England,  com* 
ty  of  Gloucester,  8  miles  S.  W.  from  Then- 
bury.    Population  567. 

Olfan,  a  township  of  the  United  Sttto, 
in  Cataraugus  county.  New  York,  on  ths 
Allegany,  173  miles  N.N.E.  of  Fitli* 
burg.     Population  458. 

Olean,  or  Oil  Creek,  a  river  of  tbi 
United  States,  in  Cataraugus  county,  Nev 
York,  which  runs  into  the  Allegany.  U 
is  25  miles  long. 

Olcczko.    See  Marggrabova, 

Oleggio,  or  Olezzo,  a  small  town  is 
the  north  of  Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  states, 
province  of  Novara,  23  miles  W.  by  N.  rf 
Milan. 

Olekma,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russis,  ii 
the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  whieh  nu 
nearly  600  miles  frt>m  south  to  north,  tM 
falls  into  the  I^na.  Its  banks  fanoeAj 
abounded  in  sables,  which  have  now  do- 
appeared* 

Olekhinsk,  a  fort  and  small  towsn 
the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  in  Astilic 
Russia.  It  was  originally  only  a  palisaM 
fort,  erected  with  a  view  to  eolleetisg  tki 
tribute  of  fhrs  from  a  number  of  YthmUMg 
who  wander  in  the  neighbouring  disnte 
At  present  it  has  a  church  and  90  hooM^ 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  though  origiiiiDj 
Russian,  hav^  almost  forgotten  their  own 
language  and  manners,  for  those  of  cMr 
rude  neighbours  and  dependents.  The 
place  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  tki 
mouth  of  the  Olekma.  699  miles  N.  fi. « 
Irkoutsk. 

Olbnei-Nos,  a  cape  of  European  ¥nakt 
in  the  White  sea,  70  mites  N.  of  ArA- 
angel. 

Olenek,  a  oonsiderable  river  of  thejpiH 
vemment  of  Irkoutsk,  in  Asiatic  Ihnaip 
which  falls  into  the  Froien  ooean^  I^ag. 
119.  E.  Lat.  73.  N. 

Olenie,  an  island  on  the  north  coast  m 
Russian  Lapland,  in  Long.  3K.  45.  £. 
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aitaated  near  tbe  mouth  of  Ihe  Olendc.    It 
is  now  the  capital  of  a  district. 

OLB&oKy  an  islaiid  on  the  south-west 
ooMt  of  France,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Charente,  separated  from  the  continent 
bf  a  nonow  channel  called  Pertuia  de  Mau- 
buisson,  and  from  the  adjacent  island  of 
Rhe  by  another  channel  called  the  Pertuis 
d'Antioche.  Its  length  is  about  20  miles, 
its  breadth  6,  its  superficial  extent  nearly 
lOO  square  miles.  It  is  tolerably  fertile, 
producing  considerable  quantities  of  com 
and  wine ;  iVom  the  latter  about  4000  hhds. 
of  brandy  are  annually  prepiu'ed.  Salt  is 
likewise  made  in  Quantities  along  the  coast, 
by  evaporation.  The  inhabitants,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  19,000,  are  for  the  moat  part 
Ft6{e8tants :  a  numbed  of  them  are  seamen 
or  fishermen.  The  chief  places  in  the  island 
are  the  small  towns  of  St  Pierre  and  Cha- 
teau d'Oleron.  On  its  roost  northerly 
point,  in  Long.  1. 1 1.  W.  Lat.  45.  46.  N. 
stands  the  tower  or  light-house  of  Chassi- 
ron.  The  island  belongs  to  the  department 
of  the  Lower  Charente,  arrondissement  of 
Mai^unes. 

Olbeon,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees, 
aitoated  on  the  river  called  the  Gave  d'Ole- 
ron. It  contains  5500  inhabitants,  and 
haa  manuftctures  of  cotton  stufl&,  stockings^ 
aoid  caps ;  also  extensive  dye-works.  Wine 
ia  cultivated  in  the  environs.  14  miles 
8.  W.  of  Pan,  and  45  S.  E.  of  Bayonne. 

Oleschka,  a  small  town  of  the  south  of 
Soropean  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Taunda. 

Olbshica,  or  Olesnitza,  a  small  town 
in  the  south  of  Poland,  32  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Sendomir. 

Olbtte,  or  AuLETTE,  a  town  in  the 
aonth  of  France,  department  of  the  Eastern 
Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Tet  Population 
1000.  7  miles  S.  W.  of  Prades,  and  15 
N.  of  Campredon. 

Olbtano,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  south- 
west part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
Prinapato  Citrt,    P!ypulation  SIOO. 

Oley,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Berks  county,  Pennsylvania.  Popula- 
tion 1S84. 

Oloiate,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Milanese,  17  miles  N.  W.  of  Mikn. 
Oloopol,  a  small  town  of  the  south-west 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Podolia,  148  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Kaminiec. 
Oi.GUN.    See  Dtdcigno. 
Oli  APORE,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Baharbund.    Long.  89. 49.  £.  LatS5.2S. 
N.— There  are  several  other  places  of  this 
name,  which  signifies  tbe  residence  of  the 
aainta. 

Olibato,  or  Li  BAT  T  A,  a  river  of  West- 
^  AAl^f  baying  ^t  its  mouth  a  town  of 


the  same  name,  containing  about  300 
houses.  36  miles  £.  of  Cape  Lopez  Gonsalvo. 

Olibbgue,  a  town  in  the  central  part  ot 
France,  department  of  the  Puy  de  Dome, 
on  the  river  Dore.  It  has  1800  inhabit- 
ants, and  manufkctures  of  coarse  linen  and 
ribbons.  S6  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Clermont'* 
Ferrand. 

Olifant's  Riveb,  a  considerable  river 
running  through  the, eastern  part  of  tbe 
territory  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
Ming  into  the  Gaurits.  The  valley  which 
it  waters  consists  of  Karroo  land,  which 
being  impregnated  with  iron,  and  often  well 
watered,  is  very  fertile.  The  articles  which 
it  afibrds  to  the  Cape  market  are  chiefly 
butter  and  soap. 

Olifant's  River,  a  fine  stream  running 
through  the  district  of  Drakenstein,  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and 
fklling  into  the  Atlantic  200  miles  north  of 
Cape  Town.  The  fertile  valley  through 
which  it  flows,  hemmed  in  between  the 
ranges  of  the  Bokkeveld,  forms  one  of  the 
divisions  of  Stellenbosch. 

Olikan,  a  small  island  of  Asiatic  Rus-i 
aia,  in  the  Penzinskoi  sea.  Long.  156. 36^ 
£.  Lat.  60. 26.  N. 

Olil,  a  village  of  Calabar,  in  Western 
Africa,  on  the  Rio  del  Rev.    Lat.  4. 15.  N. 

O  LIN  DA.     See  PerTtamhuco. 

Olita,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Lithua- 
nia, in  the  government  of  Wilna,  on  the 
Nieraen,  37  miles  S.  W,  of  Troki. 

Olite,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of  Spain,^ 
in  Navarre.  It  is  well  built,  and  was  for« 
merly  the  residence  of  the  kings  of  Navarre, 
the  ruins  of  whose  palace  are  still  visible.^ 
It  is  now  much  reduced,  containing  only 
1900  inhabitants.  It  has  still,  howevcTj^ 
Ibur  churches  and  two  convents.  23  milea 
S.  of  Pampeluna,  and  20  S.  W.  of  San« 


Oliva,  a  village  of  West  Prussia,  4  milea 
W.  of  Danteic.  It  is  much  frequented  by 
the  inhabitants  of  Dan  trie  as  a  nual  re« 
treat ;  but  is  more  remarkable  for  a  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  here  in  1660,  between 
the  Swedes  and  Poles. 

Oliva,  a  town  of  the  east  of  Spain,  fai 
the  province  of  Valencia,  situated  near  the 
coast  and  the  river  Calapata  or  Molinell^' 
It  contains  5000  inhabitants.  36  miles  S, 
of  Valencia.    Long.  4. 7.  £.  Lat  39. O.N. 

Oliva,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  in  tha 
south  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Citra. 

Olivaees,  a  town  of  the  interior  of  Spain^ 
in  Old  Castile.  It  gave  name  to  the  duke 
of  Olivares,  the  celebrated  minister  of 
Philip  IV.  in  the  17th  century.  It  stand^ 
on  a  great  road,  parallel  to  the  course  of  th^ 
Douro,  and  near  that  river.  18  milee  B. 
ofV<aiadoUd,and90N,of  MadjR^:    '' 
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OuTB't  IsLAMo,  a  small  island  lying  off 
the  south  coast  of  New  Holland^  and  be- 
longing to  Nuyts  archipelago.  Long.  133. 
63.  E.  Lat.  32. 46.  S. 

Olitenza,  or  OLivENfA,  a  fortified 
town  on  the  west  frontier  of  Spain,  in  the 
province  of  Estremadura,  situated  in  a  plain 
on  a  small  river  called  also  Olivenza,  which 
£dls  into  ths  Gumliana,  9  miles  north-east 
«if  the  town.  This  town  belonged  to  Por- 
tugal until  it  was  ceded  to  8jpain  at  the 
treaty  of  Badajoz^  in  ISOl.  Tne  congress 
of  Vienna,  in  1B15,  recommended  its  resto- 
ration, but  hitherto  (1820)  without  effect. 
The  number  of  inhabitanu  is  4500.  15 
miles  S.  £.  of  £l?as,  and  42  S.  of  Evora. 

Oi.iV£Ki  AN^  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
Sn  New  Hampshire^  which  runs  into  the 
Connecticut,  in  HaverhiU. 

Olivet,  or  St  }1abtin  d'Olivet,  a 
town  in  the  central  part  of  Frunce,  depart- 
ment of  the  LoireL  Population  3100.  3 
miles  S.  of  Orleans. 

Oliveto,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Italy^ 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples^  province  of  Ba- 
silicata,  the  capital  of  a  principality  called 
from  it  Oliveto.  It  has  6000  inhabitants, 
and  is  an  inland  place.  45  miles  N.  E. 
of  Policastro. 

Oliveto,  a  town  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Principa- 
to  Citra,  with  3250  inhabitante. 

Olivier,  Cape.    See  Peira,  Cape. 

Olkusz^  a  small  town  of  the  south-east 
of  Poland,  16  miles  N.  W.  of  Cracow.  The 
neighbourhood  contains  lead  and  silver 
mines,  which,  according  to  the  tradition  of 
the  place,  were  formerly  so  profiuble  to 
the  citizens  as  to  induce  the  neighbouring 
nobility  to  marry  their  daughters.  At  pre- 
sent the  town  is  in  decay,  and  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Jews. 

Olleeia,  a  town  in  the  east  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Valencia,  5  ndles  S.  of 
San  Felippe.  Population  4000.  It  is  an 
inland  place,  situated  among  ihe  mountains 
to  the  right  of  the  great  road  leading  north- 
ward to  Valencia. 

Olleaos,  Point,  a  cape  and  harbour  on 
Uie  coast  of  Peru.    Lat.  14.  36.  S. 

Olleiiton,  a  town  of  England,  county 
of  Nottingham.  Population  462.  19  miles 
N.  N.  E.  from  Nottingham. 

Ollieeo,  a  river  of  Austrian  Italy,  in 
the  Venetian  territory,  which  falls  into  the 
Breota,  a  few  miles  above  Bassano. 

Ollioules,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Var,  with  2600 
inhabitants.  Olives  are  cultivated  in  the 
neighbourhood.    4  miles  W.  of  Toulon. 

Oklucos,  a  river  of  South  America,  in 
the  province  of  Popayan,  which  rising  from 
the  lake  Quauacas,  eaters  the  >lagdalena 
py  the  wes(  shor^, 


Olmboo,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Spu, 
in  the  province  of  V&lladolid,  on  the  rim 
Adagia,  to  the  south  of  the  Doero.  It  was 
formerly  large ;  iu  walls  are  still  of  eoan- 
derable  extent ;  but  it  is  completely  decid- 
ed, and  hds  noif  only  8000  innabitsntb  90 
miles  S.  of  ValLidolid. 

Olmeto,  a  town  in  the  island  of  Corn- 
ea, with  1600  inhabitants.  9  miles  S.W. 
of  Bastia. 

Olmutz,  a  circle  or  district  in  the  hm- 
trian  province  of  Moravia,  comprising  die 
north  corner  of  the  country  adjoining  ti 
the  county  of  Glatz.  lu  area  is  SOSO 
square  miles;  its  population  347^00.  The 
south  part  is  a  level  fertile  track ;  the  calk 
is  hUly,  inclosing  a  part  of  the  range  cilkd 
the  Schneegebirge.  This  circle  iswateitd 
by  the  March,  a  large  river  runninfffion 
north  to  south.  It  contains  seveial  ini 
mines,  an  alum-work,  also  large  maaii&e- 
tures,  chiefly  of  woollen,  linen,  and  lififs- 
yarn.  It  has  likewise  some  ootton-wGria» 
paper-mills,  and  glass-houses. 

Olmutz,  or  Holomautz,  a  conddenlile  | 
town  of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Momii, 
formerly  the  capital  of  that  province,  now 
only  the  chief  town  of  the  above  circle.  It 
stands  on  the  river  March,  by  which  it  it 
almost  8urroui!ded :  it  is  strongly  fortified, 
and  well  built ;  but  the  houses,  though  sib- 
stantia],  arc  high  and  gloomy,  raised  fortlH 
most  part  on  square  buttresses,  with  piazni 
like  those  around  Coven t-Gardeu.  The  uu- 
versity  of  Olmuta  was  removed  to  BmaniD 
1778,  and  its  place  supplied  by  a  lyoram  or 
high  school.  Olmutz  was  long  a  bisfaa^'t 
see,  which  was  raised  to  an  archbisbo|nie  in 
1777,  and  is  one  of  the  richest  ccdenifti- 
cal  benefices  of  the  empire.     The  priadpal 

Eublic  buildings  and  estaUishments  sre  the 
ospital  for  lying-in  women  and  orphiii; 
the  cathedral,  in  a  separate  part  of 'the  dtj 
called  the  Bom ;  a  central  board  for  tbe 
management  of  the  afiuirs  of  widows  ai 
minors;  the  riding  academy ;  andanexto- 
sive  bu t  old  puUic  library.  Olmu ts  bat  k- 
veral  manu&ctories,  particularly  tanBcrica 
Of  iu  trade,  one  of  its  principal  hnncbes  it 
die  sale  of  the  cattle  imported  from  tk 
south-west  of  Bussia  and  Moldavia.  Thii 
town  was  besieged  by  Frederick  11.  in  ITSS, 
but  his  efforts  were  baffled  by  the  firmnea 
of  the  garrison,  aided  by  the  seal  of  the  in- 
habitants, and  by  the  manoeuvres  of  an 
Austrian  army  under  marshal  Dnm.  Fo- 
pulation  11,000.  130  miles  E.\byS.€r 
Prague,  and  100  N.  N.  £.  of  Vienna.  Loaf. 
17.  9.  15.  £.    LaL  49.33.  45.  N. 

Olney,  a  market  town  of  fiogland,  ■ 
the  county  of  Buddngham.  It  is  the  mart 
northern  town  of  the  county,  and  cooMjJ 
of  one  long  street.  The  houses  an  tew 
with  stone,  but  principQlly  looftd  vi^ 
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;  a  drcumata&oe  thai  greatly  oontri. 
buted  to  the  spreading  of  a  fire  here  in  the 
year  1786,  when  43  dwelling-houses  were 
consumed.  Since  that  event,  most  of  the 
new  houses  have  been  covered  with  tiles. 
Tke  church  is  a  spacious  building,  orna- 
mented with  a  tower  and  beautiful  spire 
steeple  of  stone,  the  only  one  in  the  county, 
185  feet  high.  Lace-making  is  the  chief 
employment  of  the  inhabitants.  The  resi- 
dence of  Cowper  the  poet  was  about  a  mile 
from  this  town ;  and  many  of  his  finest  de- 
scriptions are  drawn  from  the  contiguous 
scenery.  Market  on  Monday.  Population 
S868.  13  miles  S.  £.  of  Northampton,  and 
^6  N.  W.  of  Loudon.  Long.  0. 41.  \V.  Lat. 
52.  ».  N. 

Olona,  a  river  of  Austrian  Italy,  which 
takes  its  rise  to  the  sonth-i^est  of  the  lake 
of  Lugano,  passes  by  Milan,  where  it  re- 
ceires  the  waters  of  the  Seveso,  and  falls 
into  the  Po,  to  the  west  of  Placentio. 

Olokei,  an  island  of  European  Russia, 
§n  the  straits  of  Vaigatz,  near  the  south 
coast  of  Nova  Zembla.  Long.  58.  89.  E. 
Lat.  70. 30.  N. 

Olonetz,  a  very  extensive  government 
In  the  north  of  European  Russia,  lying  to 
the  south  of  that  of  Archangel,  and  to  the 
east  of  Finland,  between  S9. 40.  and  40. 20. 
of  £.  long.,  and  59.  40.  and  65.  38.  of  N. 
]sC    Its  area,  equal  to  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  87,500  square  miles ;  but  its  popu- 
lation does  not  exceed  282,000.     They  are 
partly  Russians,  partly  Finns  and  Lapland- 
era.     Thid  government  contains  a  great 
'       sramber  of  rivers  and  lakes.   Of  the  former, 
'       the  most  remarkable  are  the  Onega,  the 
^       Wng,  the  Kem,  the  Svir,  the  Schuja,  the 
Vntegra,  and  the  Vodlo.    Of  the  lakes,  by 
far  £e  largest  are  those  of  Ladoga  and 
Onega.    The  north  of  this  province  has  a 
continuation  of  a  range  of  mountains,  ex- 
I       tending  southward  from  Scandinavia,  and 
called  in  Latin  Mons  Mauntu.  Their  height 
is  nowhere  very  great.    The  rest  is  level ; 
but  in  both  the  soil  is  poor,  and  but  par- 
tially productive,  the  vallies  being  marshy, 
aivl  the  plains  sandy.    The  climate  is  slso 
severe,  ^ticularly  in  the  north,   where 
little  isproduced.besidesmoss  and  a  few  low 
shrubs  and  stunted  trees,  whose  needle- 
shaped  leaves  are  adapted  to  resist  the  in- 
tensity of  the  frost.    Ail  these  disadvan- 
tages prevent  com  from  being  much  culti- 
vated, and  necessitate  an  annual  import  to 
maintain  the  population,  thin  an4  scanty 
ss  it  is.    There  are  large  forests  on  the 
iouthern  mountains,  and  on  the  islands  in 
the  lake  Onega.    Timber,  with  the  pro- 
duct of  the  mines  and  quarries,  viz.  iron, 
marble,  and  vitriol,  form  the  chief  exports. 
Gnne  and  flsl^  also  are  i^bundant  ,*  and  the 
fatter  is  px^fOfpsd  in  quftgtitiea.    Tke  f ro« 


vinoe  h  dtvtded  Into  seven  drdea ;  the  ^»- 
pital  is  Petrozavodsk. 

Olonetz,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
ropean Russia,  in  the  government  of  the 
same  name,  84  miles  N.  E.  of  St  Peteni- 
burg,and  140  S.  of  Petrozavodsk,  on  the  river 
Olonza,  near  the  great  lake  Ladoga.  It 
contains  2800  inhabitants,  and  has  a  com^ 
municatiou  by  water  with  St  Petersbui^. 
It  is  remarkable  as  being  the  place  where 
the  first  dock-yard  was  erected  by  Peter  the 
Great.  Ship-building  is  still  carried  on  here> 
and  its  district  contains  mines  of  copper  and 
iron.    Long.  32.  58.  E.  Lat.  60.  23.  N. 

Olonne,  a  town  in  the  west  of  France, 
department  of  La  Vendee,  on  the  sea 
coast,  with  a  harbour  and  1700  inhabitants, 
wlw  are  mostly  seafaring  people.  5  miles 
N.  E.  of  Sables  d'Olonne.  Long.  1.  47. 50. 
W,    Lat.  46.  29.  52.  N. 

Olonsxa,  a  small  village  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Irkoutsk. 

Olonzac,  a  town  in  the  south  <rf'  France, 
department  of  the  Herault,  near  the  canal 
of  Languedoc.  Population  900.  65  miles 
S.  of  Montpelier. 

Olot,  a  considerable  town  in  the  north- 
east of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  river 
Fluvia,  20  miles  W,  N.  W.  of  Gerona. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  active  manufacturing 
places  in  Spain,  has  seven  squares,  great 
and  small,  three  churches,  two  monasteries, 
a  large 'hospital,  nearly  3000  houses,  and 
15,000  inhabitants.  These  possess  all  the 
characteristic  industry  of  the  Catalans,  and 
carry  on  a  variety  of  manufactures,  viz. 
silk,  woollen,  and 'cotton  stockings;  m* 
teens,  sergetf,  and  coarse  woollen  stuffs; 
cottons,  cotton  yam,  leather,  and  soap. 

Olous,  a  village  of  Anatolia,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  12  miles  £.  of  Amasreh. 

Olpae,  a  small  district  and  town  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Gvgerat,  district  of 
Broach.  By  the  Mahratta  treaty  of  1803, 
this  district,  yielding  316,000  rupees,  waa 
settled  as  a  privr.te  estate  on  the  piesbwa, 
but  since  his  late  treacherous  coouuct,  has 
been  taken  possession  of  by  the  Britidi, 
and  annexed  to  the  collectorsliip  of  Surat«. 
The  town  is  situated  in  Long,  73.  1.  E.  Lat 
21.  18.  N. 

Olfk,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Germany, 
in  Prussian  Westphalia,  and' the  govern- 
ment of  Arensberg.  It  stands  near  the 
river  Bigge,  15  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Siegen. 
Population  1600. 

Olphen,  a  town  of  Prussian  Westphaliaj^ 
17  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Munster.    Populatioo 
1000. 
Olsa.    See  Elsa. 

O1.6B,  a  small  river  of  Upper  Silesia^ 
which  flows  from  the  Austrian  into  the 
Prussian  principality  of  Tep^hen.  and  £illi( 
i^tfi  the  Oder.  *      * 
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Olszant,  a  small  town  of  Hussibti  Li- 
UraanUy  in  the  goveniment  of  Wilna,  39 
miles  S.B.  of  Wilna. 

Olten,  a  town  in  the  north-west  of 
Switaerland^  on  the  Aar^  90  miles  £.  N.  E. 
of  Soieore,  with  1300  inhabitants. — Here 
ft  a  manufactory  of  printed  cottons. 

Oltipi,  a  Tiilage  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Kars,  30  miles  N.  of 
Kars. 

Oltenstadt,  a  large  village  of  Prut* 
mn  Saxony,  3  miles  N.  W.  of  Magdeburg. 
Population  1100. 

Oltiopol,  a  town  of  the  south- west  of 
European  BUissia^  in  the  government  of 
Cberson,  on  the  Bog,  with  S700  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  other  side  of  the  river  is  a 
newlj  erected  colony  or  small  town  of  the 
nme  name.  194  miles  N.  W.  of  Cher- 
aon. 

Olunduruk  (the  Halysarna  of  the  an- 
dents),  a  small  town  of  Turkey  in  Eu- 
rope, to  the  north -east  of  Lepanto,  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Phidari. 

OtuToaa,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
which  falls  into  the  Eastern  ocean,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  peninsula  of  Kamtscbatka. 
The  Russians  have  a  fort  constructed  on  its 
bank,  which  has  been  twice  destroved  by 
the  natives,  a  race  of  Koriaks,  who  are 
ichiefly  distinguished  as  being  the  only 
people  known  who  take  the  whale  by 
seta.  These  are  formed  of  ropes  about  the 
thickness  of  the  arm,  and  covered  with 
skins  of  sea  calves.  They  are  placed  at 
the  mouth  of  bays,  and  are  fixed  on  one 
aide,  while,  on*  uie  whale  being  entangled 
|n  it,  the  other  side  is  drawn  b*y  the  united 
force  of  boats  and  men.  The  capture, 
ivhen  completed,  is  celebrated  by  every 
^nd  of  festival  and  rejoicing. 

Olyka,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in 
Volhynia,  situated  near  a  lake,  90  miles 
E.  of  Ludco.  It  contains  3600  inhabitants, 
^d  is  the  chief  place  of  a  duchy  belonging 
to  the  ancient  house  of  R.idzivil. 

Olynpia,  formerly  a  well  known  town 
c^  Greece,  in  the  Morea,  situated  on  the 
Alpheus,  and  noted  as  the  place  where  the 
Olympic  games  were  celebrated  every  fourth 
year.  There  are  now  few  remains  of  the 
ancient  town:  the  plain  on  which  the 
games  were  celebrated  is  at  present  a  large 
and  fbrtile  com  field,  the  soil  being  satu- 
irated  with  the  muddy  deposition  of  the 
^pheus.  The  earth  is .  thus  raiseil  consi- 
derably above  its  original  level,  and  doubt- 
kss  covers  many  remains  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture. 

Olympian  Spaivos,  a  post  village  of 
^e  iTnited  States,  in  Bath  county,  Ken- 
^cky. 

f^LYM PUS,  a  celebrated  mountain  of  fiu- 
IK^^etA    Turjsef,   in   Thessa^,   separated 
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from  Ossa  by  the  fiimout  Vale  of  Tcmpe, 
and  about  SO  miles  N.  of  IdumL  Its 
summit  is  covered  with  snow  during  a  part 
of  the  year ;  but,  though  accounted  by  the 
ancients  the  highest  mountain  in  the  worid, 
its  actual  elevation  is  found  not  much  to 
exceed  6000  feet. 

Olympus,  Mount,  a  moat  remaikable 
mountain,  teen  from  the  sea,  on  the  north* 
west  coast  of  North  America,  in  l^ew  AU 
bion.  It  was  so  named  by  captain  Ifesres, 
who  visited  this  coast  in  178A.  Its  summit 
is  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  LaL  47. 
10.  N. 

Om,  a  pretty  considerable  river  of  To- 
bolsk, in  Asiatic  Russia,  which  rises  fh« 
a  lake  in  the  steppe  of  Barabinsk,  and  sfWr 
a  western  course  of  about  500  miles,  fidls 
into  the  Irtysch.  The  town  of  Omsk  if 
situated  at  the  junction. 

Oma,  one  of  the  Molucca  islands,  abnt 
9  mUes  long  and  6  wide,  containing  II 
villages,  and  about  5000  inhabitantL 
The  principal  village  goes  by  the  siEime 
name. 

Oma  cms,  a  river  of  Canada,  whidi  mu 
into  Lake  St  Pierre,  Long.  78.  48.  W. 
Lat.  46.  16.  N. 

Omaoh,  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Tyrone,  14  miles  S.  of  Strabane,  and 
S9  N.  £.  of  Enniskillen. 

Omagda,  a  missionary  tettkment  of 
Quito,  ill  the  province  of  Mainas,  which 
contains  more  than  600  Indians,  sttnated 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  river  AnaiOBS. 
Lat.  4.  9.  17.  S. 

Omaguacas,  a  nation  of  Indians  in  the 
province  of  Paraguay,  converted  by  the 
Spanish  missionaries  to  the  Christian  ftith. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  missionary  settle- 
ment in  the  province  of  Tucaman» 

Oman.     See  Ommoiu 

Omara,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  nmi 
into  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  5.  S.— There  ii 
another  river  of  the  same  name,  whkh 
unites  with  the  Vutay,  a  little  beftre  it 
enters  the  Amazons. 

Omasuyos,  a  province  of  Peru,  bouDiied 
north  and  north-west  by  the  prorinoe^ 
Asangaro,  north-east  and  east  by  that  «f 
Larecaja,  south  by  the  city  of  La  Ptf 
and  province  of  Asangaro,  and  west  by 
Lake  Titicaca.  It  is  40  leagues  long  fhn 
north  to  south,  and  from  16  to  SO  wide. 
Its  tempeiature  is  odd,  though  that  pert 
of  the  province  which  runs  along  the  oeit 
lake  has  a  mild  climate.  It  produces  Utile 
corn,  but  its  pastures  feed  a  great  Dumber 
of  cattle ;  and  it  hat  fbur  gold  mines.  It  it 
chiefly  inhabited  by  Indians.  The  inho- 
bitants  amount  to  45,000. 

Ombo,   or    KouM  Ombo,  a   vilbge  of 
Upper  Egypt,   distinguithel  b^  the  mr   ^ 
maius  of  two  temples^  w)Udi  itiU  di^7 
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the  ftdedttspect  of  ancient  gnmdeuT.  Thoee  Thev  are  built  too,  for  the  inott  party  of 

atmctures  appear  to  have  sunk  uDcler  the  a  yellow  brick»  which  has  a  clingy  and  di»- 

enonnous  weight  of  the  materials  of  which  agreeable  appearance,    but  is  preferred  to 

they  wexe  composed*    From  the  sculptures,  the  common  red  brick,  on.  a  supposition  of 

they  ippear  to  have  been  devoted  to  the  its  greater  durability.    The  ramparts,  and 


united  worship  of  Osiris  and  the  crocodile. 
The  malignant  Typhon  is  there  represented 
with  die  head  of  a  crocodile,  and  the  body 
of  a  bear ;  and  offerings  are  presented  to 
the  figure  of  a  man,  with  a  crocodile's  head. 
As  the  banks  of  the  Nile  are  here  nearly 
deserted,  these  animals  abound,  and  seem 
to  have  fixed  their  residence  in  the  neigh* 
bourhood  of  a  town  in  which  they  were 
formerly  venerated.  Long.  S2. 5. 9.  £.  Lat. 
«4.  27.  17.  N 


some  public  edifices,  are,  however,  built 
of  the  latter.  The  only  souare  in  8t  Omer 
is  the  place  tfarmes,  whicn  is  surrounded 
on  three  sides  by  small  and  irregular  hoaaea, 
and  on  the  fourth  by  the  kutel  de  vitte.  Of 
the  public  walks,  the  most  frequented  are 
the  ramparu,  the  borders  of  the  canal,  and 
the  avenue  of  the  gate  leading  towaidi 
Calais.  The  suburb  called  Haut  Pani  ia 
situated  to  the  tiorth  of  the  town,  along 
the  quays  which  border  the  canal.    The  in« 


Onbay,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,    habitants  of  this  suburb  are  in  general  gar- 


between  the  8th  and  0th  degrees  of  S.  kt. 
It  is  45  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  about  13  in  average  breadth.  It  is  in- 
habited by  a  fierce  and  treacherous  people, 
which  renders  it  dangerous  for  strangers  to 
approach  it.    20  miles  W.  of  Timor. 

Ombekslev,  an  extensive  parish  of 
EngUnd,  county  of  Worcester,  having  a 
dreomference  of  about  12  miles,  and  In- 
dnding  17  hamlets.  4  miles  W*.  by  N. 
from  Droitwich.    Population  586. 

Ombla,  a  river  or  Austrian  Dalmatia, 
in  the  maritime  territory  of  Ragusa.  It 
isroes  from  a  gulf  at  the  foot  of  an  im- 
mense rock.  The  depth  of  this  gulf  has 
not  been  ascertained,  but  the  course  of  the 
stream  is  very  short,  little  more  than  two 
miles.  It  flows  through  a  fertile  plain, 
covered  with  country  houses,  gardens,  vine- 
yards,  and  olive  plantations. 

Ombbove,  a  river  of  the  north-west  of 
Italy,  in  Tuscany,  which  rises  among  the 
Appennines,  and  falls  into  the  Mcciiter- 
mean  at  Castle  Ombrone,  not  far  from 
Grossetto. 

Omdinar,  a  village  of  Lower  Egypt,  7 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Cairo. 
.  Omeebsebr,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Cutch.    Tlie  soil  of  the  adjacent 
lands  is  a  red  sandy  loam,  and  tolerably 


deners^  and  cultivate  the  tracks  which, 
formerly  marshy,  have  been  drained  by  a 
great  number  of  canals,  and  have  become 
of  surprising  fertility.  The  famous  float- 
ing islands  of  St  Omer  are  situated  in  tite 
marshes  of  the  abbey  of  Clairmaraia,  abovk 
two  miles  from  the  town.  These  singular 
isLinds,  which  floated  on  the  surface  of  the 
water,  were  covered  with  luxuriant  herb-< 
^e,  on  which  cattle  were  fed;  but  the 
greater  part  of  them  have  disappeared  since 
cutting  down  the  trees  which  grew  on  them, 
and  of  which  the  widely  sprnd  roots  fom^ 
ed  their  principal  cement 

Though  the  walk  on  the  ramparts  is  very 
pleasant,  St  Omer  is  a  dull  town;  the 
only  public  buildings  worth  notice  being 
two  nne  Gothic  churches,  the  cathedral, 
and  that  of  St  Bertin  ;  the  latter  is  fidling 
into  ruins.  The  college  has  a  library  ^ 
20,000  volumes,  but  is  best  known  as  a 
seminary  for  the  Catholic  clergy  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  particularly  tne  latter. 
Of  the  inhabitants  of  St  Omer,  a  number 
are  occupied  with  the  culture  of  the  fertile 
grounds  around  the  town  ;  others  are  em- 
ployed in  manutacture,  particularly  in  wool- 
lens,  leather,  paper,  and  starch.  As  « 
fortress,  St  Omer,  though  little  mentioned 
in  the  military  history  of  late  ages,  is  pos- 


well  cultivated.  Long,  not  ascertained.  Lau    sessed  of  considerable  strengtli,  partly  tVom 

S3.  43.  N.  "^-  —^ ' ''—'  *^ "•-•- — 

OxKGVA,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states, 
in  the  Milanese  province  of  Novara,  on  the 
river  Strona,  near  the  lake  of  Orta.  Po- 
pnlation  1500.    16  miles  S.  of  Domo  d'Os- 


OMEa,  St,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
north-east  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
the  Pas  tie  Cakis,  situated  partly  on^an  emi- 
nence, and  partly  in  a  marshy  track  travers- 
ed by  the  small  river  As.  It  is  built  with 
tolerable  regularity,  the  principal  streets 
being  broad  and  spacious  ;  but  they  are  in 
Reneral  bordered  with  low  mean  looking 
Eooaes,  constructed  without  an^  regard  to 
•onespondenoe  in  aiseor  aimilanty  pf  front. 


its  outworks,  more  from  the  power  of  inun<- 
dating  the  a(\}acent  country.  Its  popula- 
tion exceeds  20,000.  24  miles  S.  £•  of 
Calais,  and  160  N.  of  Paris.  Long.  2. 15. 
12.  E.    Lat.  50.  44. 52.  N. 

Pnera,  a  village  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia, 
16  miles  N.  of  Aden. 

Omeecuntuc,  a  district  and  town  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Gundwaneh.  It 
is  situated  among  mountains,  in  a  very 
wild  and  uncultivated  country,  ond  wouki 
have  been  little  known,  were  it  not  that  the 
town  is  one  of  the  celebrated  places  of 
Hindoo  pilgrimage.  The  sources  of  the 
three  great  rivers  the  Soane,  Nerbuddah, 
and  Mohanuddy,  art  also  found  ia  thii 
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ndghbonrhood,,  ihd  Hindoos  alwRyv  af- 
fecting a  sacred  regard  for  the  sources  and 
confluence  of  rivers.  The  greater  part  of 
the  district  belongs  to,  or  is  tributary  to 
the  Nagpore  Mahrattas.  The  town  or 
temple  is  situated  in  Long.  82.  15.  £.  LaL 
82.  53.  N. 

OMERPoaBy  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Berar^  belonging  to  the  Nizam* 
Long.  77.  10.  £.  Lat.  20.  23.  N. 

Ometefec,  a  river  of  Mexico,  whick 
runs  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  Lat  16.  52.  N. 

Ometepec,  a  small  island  in  the  lake  of 
Nicaragua,  25  miles  £.  of  Nicaragua. 
Long.  86.  6.  W.  Lat.  11.  30.  N. 

Ometefetl,  one  of  the  largest  islands 
In  Lake  Maracatbo. 

Omey,  a  small  island  near  the  west  coast 
ef  Ireland.  Long.  10.  7.  W.  Lat.  53. 
31.  N. 

Omi,  or  OiTS,  a  large  lake  of  Niphon, 
in  Japan,  100  miles  long,  and  10  broad. 
15  miles  N.  £.  of  Meaco. 

Omkaney,  Cape,  the  south  extremity 
of  King  George  the  Third's  archipelago. 
It  constitutes  a  very  remarkable  promontory, 
that  terminates  in  a  high  bluff  rocky  clin, 
with  a  round  rocky  islet  lying  clo^e  to  it ; 
and  by  its  shores  on  the  eastern  side  taking 
ashaip  northerly  direction,  it  becomes  a 
very  narrow  point  of  land,  which  received 
the  name  which  it  now  bears  from  captain 
Colnety,  in  his  mercantile  expedition  to  this 
coast    Long.  225.  37}.  £.   Lat  56. 10.  N. 

Omxbn,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
the  province  of  Overyssel,  on  the  Vechte, 
with  800  inhabitants.  A  few  miles  to  the 
north  lies  the  fortress  of  Ommerschauz.  14 
miles  £.  of  Zwolle. 

Ohm  OK,  an  extensive  division  of  Arabia, 
comprising  the  coast  that  extends  from  its 
eastern  extremity  of  Kasalgate,  to  the  en- 
trance of  the  Persian  gulf.  Its  interior 
parts  are  very  little  known,  and  are  suppos- 
ed to  consist  in  a  great  measure  of  wastes 
of  sand.  The  coast,  however,  is  diversified 
by  ranges  of  mountains,  and  well  watered ; 
so  that  it  yields  plentifully  barley,  dates, 
len tiles,  grapes,  and  other  productions  of 
this  part  of  Asia.  The  inhabitants  have 
always  been  the  most  active  and  commercial 
of  any  Arabian  people.  Situated,  as  it  were, 
in  the  meeting  point  between  India,  Arabia, 
Persia,  and  £astern  Africa,  Ommon  baa 
been  idways  a  species  of  depot  for  the  com- 
modities of  these  respective  countries.  The 
natives  are  the  best  navigators  of  Arabia : 
they  use  vessels  called  irankies,  very  broad 
in  proportion  to  their  length,  and  which 
have  sails  made  of  cloth,  instead  of  those' of 
mat  which  are  used  for  that  purpose  in 
Yemen;  but  the  most  singular  circum- 
stance in  their  construction  is,  that  the 
planks;  instead  of  being  fastened  together 


by  naib,  ire  inerely  tied  and  tewei  wfth 
cords.  Ommon,  in  consetjnenoe  ef  its  bi> 
tural  and  acquired  advantsges,  basTvpcated- 
ly  become  the  object  of  ambition  to  forei^ 
powers.  The  Portuguese  early  invaded  and 
took  possession  of  Maskat,  its  priBa{»l 
port,  which  they  retained  for  nearly  Sfio 
years,  but  were  at  length  driven  out.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  century.  Nadir  Shah 
invaded  and  conquered  Ommon ;  but  his 
arms  being  occupied  in  other  qnarters,  th$ 
native  princes  regained,  and  have  ever 
since  preserved,  dominion  over  it  Kmtik 
is  the  residence  of  the  Imam ;  but  M^bt 
is  the  place  through  which  the  country  is 
chiefly  known  to  Europeans.  KsJhat  sad 
Sohar  are  also  comidenble  towns. 

Omo,  a  small  island  In  the  Eastern  sets, 
near  the  east  coast  of  Anaboyna.  Loof. 
128.  51.  £.  Lat  3.  31.  S. 

Omoa,  or  St  Feancisco  pb  Omoa,sscs- 
port  and  fort  of  Mexico,  in  the  province  of 
Honduras.  The  fort  was  taken  in  1779, 
by  the  British,  but  was  soon  afterwards  re- 
taken by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  a  fortiM 
of  some  imporunce,  and  considered  tW 
key  of  Honduras.  Long.  89.  Si.  W.  Lit 
15.  50.  N. 

Omolvy  Sinab,  a  village  of  Algiers,  S4 
miles  S.  of  Constantina. 

Omoloke,  a  river  of  Irkontsk,  in  Asiitk 
Russia,  which  falls  into  the  Kolyma,  after  t 
course  of  about  250  miles.  Its  banb  ire 
chiefly  inhabited  b^  Russian  exiles,  vhe 
employ  themselves  m  fishing  and  huntings 
and  in  seeking  the  teeth  of  U&e  mammoth. 

Omokphon,  a  small  island  in  the  Eartem 
seas,  near  the  coast  of  Samar.  Long.  125. 
AS,  £.  Lat.  11.  7.  N. 

Omonvii.lk,  Foet,  a  small  fort  of 
France,  in  Normandy,  8  miles  W.  N.  W. 
of  Cherburg.  Long.  1.  44.  W.  Lat  49. 
43.  N. 

Omfumpokoosuc,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Vermont  which,  after  an  rm- 
petuous  course  of  40  or  50  miles,  runs  iato 
the  C^onnecticut 

OafRAHrooaA.    Sec  Utnnurapoora. 

Omrattee,  a  large,  fortified,  and  trading 
town  of  Hindostan,  province  of  Berar,  be- 
longing to  tlie  Nisjim.  From  tbisplicvs 
considerable  quantity  of  cotton  is  seat  the 
distance  of  500  miles  by  land,  to  Minsporf, 
a  famous  mart  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges, 
in  the  province  of  Allahabad,  the  ex- 
pence  of  which  quadruples  the  origiml 
price  of  the  commodity ;  whereas  itiuight 
be  conveyed  to  Masulipatam,  down  the 
river  Godavery,  at  half  the  expence,  if  the 
Nizam  territories  were  as  safe  as  the  Bri- 
tish.   Long.  7H.  20.  E.  Lat.  20.  59.  X. 

Omree,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  proTiwe 
of  Berar,  belonging  to  the  Nizam.  Locg- 
T7.  6*.  E.  Lat  21.  7.  N. 
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Ovsii  a  town  of  the  gtivemnetit  of 

Tomsk^  in  Asiatic  Russia,  at  the  junction 

of  the  river  Om  with  the  Irtysch.    The 

original  fort  was  built  in  1716,  upon  a  spot 

higher  up  the  Irtysch ;  but  in  1766>  gene* 

ral  Springer  fixed  upon   the  present  site, 

where  a  rt^ar  and  strong  fortress  has  been 

erected.    Omsk  being  a  frontier  town,  is 

I  intended  as  a  barrier  against  the  Kirghises: 

,  it  terminates   the    military    line  of    the 

,  Irtysch,  and  begins  that  of  the    Ischim. 

\  The  town  is  agreeable ;  the  general's  house, 

the  church,   and  the  military  school,   are 

handsome  edifices.    There  is  always  a  large 

I  garrison,  independent  of  whom,  the  num- 

^  ber  of  inhabitants  does  not  exceed  800. 

The  chief  want  is  wood,  none  of  which 

^  grows  in  the '  neighbourhood,  though  the 

coldness  of  the  climate  renders  it  a  neces- 

siry  of  life.    Long.  74.  64.  £.  Lat.  55. 

/  OHunwAttA,  a  district  of  Hindostan, 
prorinoe  of  Malwah,  situated  between  the 

^  Sjith  and  25th  degrees  of  northern  latitude. 
It  is  wild  and  uncultivated,  and  contains 

;,'  no  town  of  any  consequence.     It  belongs  to 

:  the  Mahrattas. 

Omura,  a  town  of  ^imo,  in  Japan,  15 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Nangasaki. 

Ona,  a  river  uf  Irkousk,  in  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, which  falls  into  the  Ouda. 
Oka,  a  settlement  of  Peru,  in  the  pro« 

'   vince  of  Loxa,  on  the  great  road  from  Loxa 

I'  to  Popoyan,  34  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Cuen^a. 

I      Okabas,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  on  the 

'  shore  of  the  river  Hiaqui. 

f      Okas,  a  town  of  Aimo,  in  Japan,  28 

'   miles8.of  Funai. 

'  Okatb,  a  town  ofthe  north-east  of  Spain, 
in  Goipuscoa.     It  is  situated  among  moun- 

\  tains,  and  contains  2100  inhabitants.  It 
has  krge  iron  and  copper  works,  and  is  the 

'    chief  town  of  a  small  county,  surrounded  by 
thefiasque  provinces.    23  miles  N.£.  of 
Vittoria. 
Onatkya,   or  O.vatiato,  one  of  the 

'  Marquis  of  Mendoza's  islands,  which  lies 
about  5  leagues  eastward  of  Ohittahoo,  and 
ss  much  to  the  south  of  Ohevahoa.    It  is 

'  about  3  leagues  in  circuit,  moderately  high, 
and  tolerably  level,  with  extensive  woods 

'    and  pleasant  plains.    It  is  sometimes  called 
St  Pedro.    Long.  138.  55.  E.   Lat.  9.  55.  S. 
Onccs,  Rio  dos,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in 
the  province  of  Rio  Grande,   which  fulls 
into  the  Rio  Doce.    It  is  so  named  fVom 
thennmber  of  ounces  which  infest  its  banks. 
Onda,  a  town  of  the  east  of  Spain,  in 
Valencia,  with  4500  inhabitants,  and  some 
pottery  manufactories.    17  miles  £.  by  N. 
ofS^orbe. 
Onda.    See  Vincent  de  la  Pa^s. 
Omdega,  a  village  of  Abyssinia,  50  miles 
8.W.ofT8elga. 


Okicotb,  a  township  of  England,  fn 
Staffordshire,  4  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Leeke. 
PoDulation  464. 

Oneehow,  one  of  the  Sandwich  islands, 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  about  40  milea 
in  circumference.  It  contains  about 
10,000  inhabiUnts.  The  eastern  coast  is 
high,  and  rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  ;  but 
the  rest  of  the  island  consists  of  low  ground, 
except  a  round  bluff  head  on  the  south-east 
point.  '  It  produces  abundance  of  yams, 
and  a  sweet  root  caUed  tee;  but  captain 
Cook  and  captain  King  obtained  no  other 
provisions.  Long.  199.  45.  £.  Lat.  21. 
50.  N. 

Onega,  a  large  lake  of  the  north  of  £u« 
ropean  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Olo- 
netz,  to  the  east  of  the  still  larger  lake  of 
Ladoga.  lu  length  is  about  130  miles,  ita 
breadth  from  70  to  80.  Like  Ladoga,  it 
contains  several  islands,  of  which  the  basis 
is  chiefly  marble.  Its  waters  are  very  clear, 
and  abound  in  fish.  The  Svir,  a  navigable 
stream,  joins  these  two  lakes ;  and  as  the 
smaller  lake  of  Blelo,  situated  to  the  south, 
and  in  the  direction  of  the  Wolga,  is  at  the 
distance  of  only  25  miles,  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  join  these  by  a  csnal,  which  would 
afford  a  more  commodious  passage  from  St 
Petersburg  to  the  Wolga,  than  Uie  present 
circuitous  one  by  Vischnei-Volotschok. 

Onega,  a  large  river  of  the  north  of 
European  Russia,  which  rises  to  the  east  of 
the  lake  Onen,  and  flowing  northward, 
falls  into  the  White  sea,  in  a  gulf  to  which 
it  gives  name. 

Onega,  a  town  of  the  north  of  Euro« 
pean.  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Arch- 
angel, on  the  White  sea,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Onega.    It  is  an  inconsideraUe 

Elace,  but  neatly  built  The  inhabitants 
uild  small  ships,  and  are  accustomed  to 
sell  them  with  their  ladings,  which  gene* 
rally  consist  of  wood.  1  hey  also  export 
some  corn  to  Norway ;  and  the  rest  of  tneir 
maintenance  is  obtained  from  the  sale  of 
fish,  particularly  herrings,  which  they  dis* 
pose  of  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  80t 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Archangel.  Long.  ST- 
53.  45.  £.  Lat  63.  53.  36.  N. 

Onegua,  a  province  of  the  Sardiniaoi 
states,  in  Piedmont,  which,  until  1566> 
formed  a  distinct  principality  belonging  te- 
the  house  of  Doria.  Its  principal  produo* 
tions  are  olive-oil  and  fruit  It  contains, 
on  a  surface  of  ICO  square  miles,  1  town, 
51  villages,  and  nearly  29,000  inhabitants. 
Oneglia,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
in  the  Sardinian  states,  the  capital  of  toe 
Piedmontese  province  of  the  same  name, 
situated  on  the  sea  coast,  at  (he  mouth  of 
the  small  river  Irapero.  It  has  a  small 
harbour,  and  a  ])opulation  of  5000;  also 
a  traffic  in  wine,  fruit,  and  olire-oiL    It  i* 
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MrHally  fiyrdfted,  and  contains  some  well 
Duilt  churches  and  a  gymnasium.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Andrew  Doria,  the  fit- 
moos  Genoese  admiral ;  and  of  Amoretti,  a 
philosophic  writer.  In  1792,  it  was  taken 
and  plundered  by  the  French^  in  revenge 
ibr  an  attack  on  a  flag  of  truce.  36  miles 
£.  N.  £.  of  <Nloe^  and  65  3.  W.  of  Genoa. 
Long.  8. 4.  £.   Lat.  43.  66.  N. 

Oneglia^  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  north- 
west of  Italy,  in  the  territory  of  Grenoa. 
iKing.  7.  64.  £.   Lat.  43.  63.  N. 

ONEinA^  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  New  York,  bounded  north  by  Lewis 
county,  east  by  Herkimer  county,  south- 
west by  Madison  county,  and  west  by  Os- 
wego county.  It  contains  an  area  of 
19803,040  acres.  The  face  of  the  country  is 
senerally  level,  and  the  only  track  that 
borders  on'  a  hilly  character,  is  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  eastern  part,  while  on  the  north 
and  westward  Aroro  Oneida  lake,  it  is  almost 
A  dead  level.  This  county  is  watered  by 
numerous  small  streams.  Population  33,792. 
Chief  towns,  Whitesborough,  Utica,  and 
Bome. 

Oneida,  a  lake  of  the  United  States, 
chiefly  in  Oneida  county,  ^  miles  long,  and 
i  broad.  It  receives  Wood  creek  on  the 
«Mt  end,  and  communicates  with  Lake  On- 
taHo  by  the  Oswego.  It  is  a  very  beauti- 
ial  lake,  abounding  in  fish. 

Oneida  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  which  runs  north,  into  the  east  end 
«f<hieida  lake.    It  is  S5  miles  in  length. 

Onemack,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  the  south  limits 
of  Bristol  bay.    Lat.  56.  N. 

Onemenskaia,  a  lake  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, formed  by  the  river  Anadir,  208  miles 
below  Anadirskoi. 

One  SON,  a  village  of  Sennaar,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Nile,  30  miles  N.  £.  of 
Sennsar. 

Onevv,  one  of  the  smaller  Friendly 
islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  near 
the  north  coast  of  Tougataboo,  6  miles 
K.  £.  of  Observatory  point. 

On  BY,  a  small  river  of  £ngland,  in 
Herefordshire,  which  runs  into  the  Lug, 
at  Leominster. — Also  a  small  river  in  Sa- 
lop, which  runs  into  the  Teme  at  Ockley 
Park. 

Ongaiu    See  Chipping  Ongar. 

Ongae,  High,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
£ssex,  6  miles  W.  N.  W.  fVom  Penkridge. 
Population  869. 

Ono-kin,  a  town  of  Corea,  5S  miles 
S.W.ofHoang. 

Ono-lake,  a  river  of  Madagascar,  which 
fidls  into  the  bay  of  St  Augustin. 

Ongoboleb,  one  of  the  small  Friendly 
islands,  6  miles  £.  of  Neneeva. 

Okoole,  k  district  of  Hindostan,  pro- 


vince of  the  Gamadc,  situated  between  the 
16th  and  16th  degrees  of  northern  latitndt 
It  was  formerly  dependent  on  the  princi- 
pality of  Cuddapah,  but  was  afterwsnb  ii- 
corporated  with  the  Camatic  below  the 
Ghauts,  and  in  consequence  became  ab- 
ject to  the  nabob  of  Arcot,  by  whom  it  «■ 
transferred,  in  the  year  1781,  to  the  Britadi. 
It  is  fertile,  and  well  watered  by  therifen 
Gundeganuna  and  Muss^,  and  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  collectorship  of  Nellore.  Hk 
chief  towns  are  Ongole  and  Courcbier. 

Ongole,  the  capital  of  the  above  mo- 
tioned district.  It  was  foimerly  weU  fivti- 
fied,  and  a  place  of  considerable  coD»- 
quence ;  but  the  residence  of  the  jo^ tad 
collector  bein^  now  fixed  at  Nellore,  it  \m 
lost  much  of  Its  ancient  splendour,  ha^ 
80.  I.  £.  Lat.  15.  31.  N. 

Ongologur,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pn> 
vince  of  Orissa,  belonging  to  an  ind^nd* 
ent  Hindoo  chief.  Long.  SS.  80.  £-  Lit* 
20.  36.  N. 

On  I,  a  town  of  Imiretts,  66  miles  KX 
ofCotatis. 

Onil,  a  town  of  the  east  of  Spsin,  ia 
Valencia,  with  SiOO  inhabitants.  8  ooiki 
£.ofVillena. 

Onion,  a  river  of  the  United  StMkt, 
in  Vermont,  which  passes  by  Most- 
pelier,  and  runs  west  into  Lake  Cbm- 
plain,  4>  miles  N.  W.  of  Burlington  vil- 
lage. It  is  one  of  the  principal  riven  tf 
Vermont,  and  flows  through  a  fertile  oouB" 
try.  Between  Colchester  and  Borlingtos 
it  has  worn  through  a  solid  rock  of  te^- 
stone,  forming  a  chasm  70  or  80  feet  deep; 
and  at  Bolton  there  is  another  UBuia 
chasm.    Length  70  miles. 

On  181  AN,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Penia,  90 
miles  N.  of  Khonsar. 

Onkong,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  vest 
coast  ot*  the  island  of  Celebes.  Long-  H^ 
£.   Lat.  2.  45.  S. 

On  on,  a  market  town  of  Hungary,  al 
the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Kis,  Herudif 
and  Saja,  25  miles  E.  of  £rlau. 

Onon,  a  considerable  river  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  on  the  frontier  of  Chinese  Tir« 
tary,  which  rises  in  a  mountainoos  cooo- 
try,  and  flows  north-east,  till,  oombised 
with  the  Ingoda,  it  forms  the  Chilka,  which 
afterwards  discharges  itself  into  the  Amour. 
ItsVaters  abound  in  fish,  and  throw  cqn- 
ously  on  shore  iragments  of  cornaline,(haI' 
oedony,  and  jasper.  The  banks  are  diieny 
occupied  by  tribes  of  wandering  Banittft 
and  Tunguses.  , 

Onondaga,  a  county  of  the  Unitd 
States,  in  the  slate  of  New  York,  bounded 
north  by  Oswego  county,  east  by  ^*^**5 
county,  south  by  Courtland  ooonty,  wd 
west  by  Cayuga  county.  The  area  ii  sbist 
580,480  acres.      In  this  county  art  9» 
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springs,  a  flouroe  of  great 'wealth,  amlbcfU  of'  tifloations  to  be  lovelled.     With  the  pro* 


gypsttin,  which  are  also  ofgreat  value.  The 
nrindpal  streams  are  the  Oiwego  river,  the 
Seneca  river;  and  besides  these,  there  are 
sereral  other  smaller  lakes  and  creeks.  Po- 
pulation 25^987.  It  sends  two  members  to 
the  house  of  assembly. 

ONONDAOAy  or  Salt  Laks,  a  lake  of 
Onondaga  oounty,  New  York,  which  dis- 
dmtges  its  waters  from  the  north  end,  into 
Seneca  river.  It  is  a  small  collection  of 
dirty  water,  not  exceeding  6  miles  in  length, 
and  !{  in  breadth.  Ou  its  borders  are  ce- 
lebrated salt  springs,  which  produced  in 
1810  above  400,000  bushels  of  salt 

Onondaga,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Onondaga  county. 
New  York.  Population  37i5.  145  miles 
W.  of  Albany. 

0.S0NDA6A  Hollow,  a  village  in  the 
shore  township,  which  contains  about  65 
boiues  and  stores,  and  350  inhabitants. 
Ttro  hundred  of  the  Onondaga  Indians 
li^e  S  miles  S.  of  this  village. 

OifORB,  or  HoKAvuR,  a  seaport  of  Hin- 
dosUn,  province  of  North  Canara.  It 
itands  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  river,  which 
Dommunicates  with  a  fine  salt  water  lake 
that  extends  nearly  as  fiur  to  the  east  as  the 
foot  of  the  mountains.  This  bke  is  stud- 
ilcd  with  islands,  and  produces  a  great 
ytmtity  of  fish,  which  are  salted  by  the 
natives,  and  form  a  considerable  article  of 


vince  of  Canara,  it  came  into  possession  of 
the  British  in  1799,  and  is  gradually  re- 
covering its  prosperity.  Long.  74.  95.  £• 
LaL  14.  18.  N. 

On  RUST,  a  small  island  in  the  East* 
em  ocean,  on  the  coast  of  Java,  and 
bay  of  Bauvia.  It  is  nearly  of  a  dreular 
form,  about  4800  feet  in  circumfin-enoe, 
and  about  six  or  eight  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  The  Dutch  had  formerly 
fortifications  here,  and  also  extensive  works 
fbr  the  repairing  and  building  of  ships. 
There  were  on  the  island  also  about  3000 
inhabitants.  These  works  were  destroyed 
by  a  British  armament  under  sir  Edward 
Pellew,  when  the  island  was  in  poasession 
of  the  Dutch  ;  and  it  is  now  desolate  and 
uninhabited.    9  miles  N.  W.  of  Batavia. 

OnsenBray,  a  town  of  Prance,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Oise.    Population  800. 

Onslow,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  south  part  of  North  Carolina,  on 
the  coast.  Pojmlation  6669,  including 
^99  slaves.-— The  chief  town  is  Swans* 
borough. 

Okmlow,  a  town  of  Nova  Scotia,  45 
miles  N.  of  Halifax. 

Onslow,  Point,  the  south  extremity  of 
the  Duke  of  York's  island,  in  the  North 
Pacific  ocean.  Long.  887.  54.  £.  Lat.  55, 
50.  N. 

OnstwedDe,  a  village  of  the  Nether«* 


tirsde.  The  neighbouring  country  produces  lands,  in  t^ie  province  of  Groningen,  with 
much  pepper  and  rice,  which  are  also  ex-  800  inhabiunts.  7  miles  S.  of  Winschoten. 
ported.  There  is  not  any  harbour,  but  Ontaree,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
Aips  may  anchor  to  the  south  of  Fortified  vince  of  Gundwaneh,  district  of  Billpnjah, 
lilaod,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  belonging  to  an  independent  Hindoo  chief, 
balf,  or  two  miles  from  the  shore,  in  five    Long.  83.  40.  E.   Lat.  24.  IS.  N. 

~  Ontario,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 

in  New  York,  bound^l  north  by  Lake  Onta« 
rio/east  by  Seneca  county,  south  by  Steuben 


n'nx  &thoros  water.  When  the  Portu- 
guese first  arrived  in  India,  Onore  was  the 
apital  of  an   independent  rajah,    whom 


hey  subdued,  and  built  a  fortress  for  the    and  Allegany  counties,  and  west  by  Genesee 


county.  The  area  is  1777 1  square  miles,  or 
1,136,600  acres.    The  face  of  the  country 
is  considerably  diversified^  though  none  of 
it  can  be  palled  hilly,  and  no  part  moan* 
tainons.    The  alluvial  tracks  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  of  a  rich  soil,  especially  alotig 
the  Genesee  river.    It  is  wdl  watered  by 
locks  to  be'erectedforlhe  purpose  of  build-    Genesee  and  Canandaigua  rivers,  and  by 
Dg  ships  of  war;  but  in  the  year  1768,  it    numerous  lakes.     It  sends  five  members  to 
—  .r-,      ,     «...!.    I,-* —  i.i>  ^1 —    the  house  of  assembly. 

Ontabio,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  in  Ontario  county, 
on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.    Popu-* 


protection  of  their  trade.  It  was  subsc 
inenUy  taken  from  them  by  the  Dutch, 
rho  appear  to  have  relinquished  it;  for  in 
1T63,  it  was  taJcen  by  Hyder  Aly,  and  was 
hen  considered  as  one  of  the  possessions  of 
he  ranee  of  Bednore.  Hyder  Aly  gave  the 
lUee  every   encouragement,    and    caused 


^as  taken  by  the  British,  before  his  plans 
vere  matured,  and  the  buildings  destroyed ; 
hortiy  after  which  it  was  retaken  by  Hy- 
ler.     In  1783,    it  waS  taken  by  general 

tfatthews,  who  found  there  five  ships  of  ktion  904. 

rar,  and  a  number  of  small  vessels ;  but  Ontario,   Lake,  the  northern  lake  of 

^  restored  to  Tippoo  on  the  conclusion  of  that  great  chain  which  divides   the  United 

he  peace  in  the  end  of  that  year.      The  States  from  Upper  Canada.     In  length  it  is 

oltui,  convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  171  miles,  at  its  greatest  breadth  59 i,  and 

bnntng  a  marine  at  that  place,  or  of  pro-  467  in  circumference ;  the  depth  of  water 

"'*~  varies  very  much,  but  is  seldom  less  than 
three,  or  more  than  50  fathomr^  except  in 
«r 
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die  middle^  where  attempts  have  been 
ipcde  with  300  fathoms,  without  striking 
■oundiDgs.  lu  position  is  nearly  east  and 
yresL  The  appearance  of  the  shores  exhi- 
bits great  diversity ;  towards  the  north-east 
part  they  are  low,  with  many  marshy 
places ;  to  the  north  and  north-west  they 
assume  a  lofty  character^  but  subside  again 
to  a  very  moderate  height  on  the  south. 
Bordering  the  lake  the  country  is  every- 
where covered  with  woods,  through  whose 
numerous  openings  frequent  patches  of  set- 
tlements, are  seen,  that  give  it  a  pleasing 
•fleet.  Of  the  many  rivers  flowing  into 
Lake  Ontario,  if  the  Genesee  and  Oswego 
be  excepted,  there  are  none  that  lay  claim 
to  particular  notice,  unless  it  be  for  the  pe- 
culiarity of  all  of  Uicm  having  a  sandy  oar 
across  the  entrance.  There  are  some,  fine 
bays  and  inlets,  wherein  vessels  of  every 
description  may  find  protection  against  bod 
weather.  Burlington  bay  is  both  specious 
and  secure ;  but  these  advantages  are  ren- 
dered of  little  imoortance  by  its  narrow  en- 
trance, being  so  snallow  as  to  admit  nothing 
larger  than  boats.  Hungry  bay,  on  the 
contrary,  is  conspicuous,  as  afibrding  good 
anchorageandsafe  shelter  among  the  islands, 
to  ships  of  the  largest  size,  at  all  seasons. 
York  and  Kingston  harbours,  belonging  to 
the  English^  and  Sacket's  harbour  to  the 
Americans,  are  unquestionably  the  best 
upon  the  lake,  as  they  possess  ^ery  natural 
requisite.  The  two  latter  are  strongly  for- 
tified, being  the  arsenals  where  ships  of 
war^  even  of  the  first  rate,  have  been  con- 
structed by  both  powers,  and  from  whence 
have  been  fitted  out  those  powerful  hostile 
squadrons  that  have  con&rred  so  much 
consequence  upon  tlie  naval  operations  in 
this  quarter.  Very  heavy  squalls  of  wind 
frequently  occur,  but  they  are  unattended 
either  with  <li£Sculty  or  danger,  if  met  by 
the  usual  precautions  every  seaman  is  ac- 
quainted with.  Of  the  many  islands  in 
tnis  lake,  at  the  east  end  of  it,  the  Grand 
isle,  which  lies  immediately  at  the  outlet  of 
the  lake  into  the  St  Lawrence,  is  the  most 
oonsidenble ;  and  below  this,  the  islands 
are  80  numerous  in  the  channel  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  that  they  have  received  the  ap- 
pellation of  the  Thousand  Isles.  Lake 
Ontario  discharges  its  waters  into  the  St 
Lawrence  from  the  north-east  end,  and 
communicates  with  Lake  Erie  at  the  south- 
west part,  by  the  river  Niagara.  Long. 
76.  30.  to  80.  W.  Lat  43.  16.  to  44.  N. 

Ontioola,  a  well  built  village  of  Spain, 
three  miles  east  jof  Aranjuez,  on  a  small 
lake  of  the  lame  name.  The  foreign  envoys 
reside  here^  when  the  court  is  at  Aran- 
juez. . 

Ontinientx,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
east  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia., 


with  11,700  inhabitants  It  is  an  hOnid 
place,  12  miles  south-west  of  the  town  d 
San  Felippe ;  and  though  nearly  as  popu- 
lous as  the  latter,  ismuoi  less  known,  fnxa 
being  unfortified,  and  consequently  little 
mentioned  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  la 
inhabitanta  carry  on  a  variety  of  manufac- 
tures; woollen,  linen,  paper,  and  copper. 
The  vicinity  is  mountainous;  and  the  varies 
ty  of  temperature  which  this  afibrdi  in  a 
warm  latitude,  gives  rise  to  a  conudeisble 
diversity  in  the  fruits,  the  lower  grooods 
producing  figs;  the  higher  pears,  ippln, 
and  other  products  of  a  colder  diirair. 
Owing  to  its  distance  from  any  seaport  tf 
inland  town  of  consequence,  this  place  is 
seldom  visited  by  travellers. 

Ontong  Java,  a  group  of  islands  n 
the  Pacific  ocean,  22  in  number,  called  by 
Mendana  Baxot  de  la  Ctmdeiana.  They  ve 
now  called  New  Izdaad.  Long.  15{.K- 
Lat.  6.  15.  S. 

Onza,  a  river  of  Congo,  in  Africs, 
which  rises  in  the  kingdom  of  Ovandojud 
falls  into  the  Atlantic,  after  a  oooxse  of 
about  300  miles.  Its  mouth  is  sboat  110 
miles  south  from  that  of  the  Zaire. 

On  zoi.es,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  tL< 
province  of  Esroeraldas,  which  runs  nonli. 
and  enters  the  San  Miguel,  where  thekk; 
enters  the  Pacific,  in  Lat.  0.  58.  S. 

OoA,  one  of  the  small  Friendly  isUri:, 
12  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  AnnanKwka. 

OoBA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japsn,  ^ 
miles  W,  of  Meaco. 

OocHASEBR,  a  town  of  IlindostaOt  pro- 
vince of  Cutch,  district  of  Neyer.  In^twl 
of  fortifications,  it  is  surrounded  hj  a  thick 
thorny  hedge.  The  inhabttauta  are  lov 
dasses  of  Hindoos.  It  belongs  to  the  dutf 
of  Morwara.    Lat.  &c  not  ascertained. 

OocHiNAnaooo,  a  celebrated  hill  fortress 
of  the  south  of  India,  district  of  Harp<»- 
nelly.  During  the  war  with  Tippoo  ia 
1791,  the  pol^r,  or  Hindoo  diief  of  thf 
district,  contrived  to  get  possession  of  thU 
place ;  and  in  1793,  having  been  ordernl  n 
give  it  up,  refused.  I^ippoo  therefore  seat 
a  large  mrce  against  it ;  and,  after  a  siege 
of  three  months,  compelled  the  gsrrisoo  ta 
capitulate;  but  as  a  punishment  for  their 
rebel]ion,he  selected  all  the  boysand  youth-s 
and  made  eunuchs  of  them.  The  wbi>le 
of  the  adults  died,  and  very  few  of  rk 
boys  survived  this  dreadful  punishmeni. 
Long.  75.  55.  £.    LaL  U.  32.  N. 

OooA,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japur^  10 
milesS.W.  of  Sengs.  ^ 

OonEAnAROAM,  a  town  of  the  sooth  ^ 
India,  province  of  Mysore,  which  gi«« 
its  name  to  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  iu^ud- 
tains.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in  I8C0, 
and  now  belongs  to  the  ngah  of  Afyscir. 
It  stands  31  miks  S.  E.  of  BangHlorc. 
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OoriftA.  a  town  of  Niphon«  hi  iapan^, 
20  miles  W,  of  Meaoo. 

OojAiK,  OujBiN,  or  UoEEK,  all  exten- 
ire  distriet  of  Hindostan,  prorince  of 
lalwah,  dtnated  between  the  93d  and 
'ith  degrees  of  N.  lat.  and  between  the 
3th  and  77th  of  E.  hug.  The  soil  is  in 
;eneral  a  black  TegeUble  monld,  which 
enderv  the  road  nearly  impassible  in  the 
:uDy  season.  It  contains,  besides  the  cityi 
75  villaffes;  but  as  most  of  the  laAdi^  are 
:t  on  a  feudal  tenure,  it  only  yields  a  re- 
en  ue  of  about  L.60,000  per  annum. .  It  i» 
he  orivate  estate  of  the  Mahratts  chief 
>owiat  Row  Slndla. 

OojAiN,  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
ioned  district,  and  principal  residence  of 
>owIat  Row  Sindia,  is  situated  on  the 
wak.s  of  the  Sippefah  river,  in  Lat.  S3.  19* 
<.  Long.  75.  50.  £.  It  ia  one  of  the  most 
ocient  cities  of  Hindostan,  and  was  known 
o  the  Greeks  under  the  name  of  Ozcne. 
its  Sanscrit  name  is  Ujayini,  and  it  is  stated 
D  authentic  records  to  have  been  the  capital 
if  rajah  Biekermajit,  a  short  time  after  the 
»mioencement  of  the  Christian  era.  Tlie 
indent  dty  was  either  much  larger  than  the 
[iresent  one,  or  stood  about  a  mile  north  of 
it ;  for  on  digging  at  the  latter  place  to  the 
lepth  of  15  feet^  brick  walls,  pillars  of 
rtone,  and  other  ruins,  are  discovered.  Ad- 
iuining  to  these  Subterranean  ruins,  near  the 
t>mk  of  the  river,  is  the  remarkable  cavern 
cjllecl  rajah  Bhirtery's  cav&  It  consists  of 
t  long  gallery,  supported  by  pillars,  with 
cb^inbers  excavated  on  each  side,  oontainr 
ing  a  number  of  figures  carved  on  the  walls^ 
vhich  are  of  granite.  At  some  distance 
from  the  town,  and  in  an  island  of  the 
hver,  there  is  a  subterranean  palace,  said 
to  have  been  built  about  the  year  1500,  by 
ml  tan  Nasir  addeen  Rhihje,  king  of  Ma- 
lebih,  who  having  contracted  an  intolerable 
heat  of  constitution,  by  the  imnro|)er  use  of 
mercury,  used  to  spend  the  not  season  of 
(he  year  in  this  place,  around  every  apart- 
ment of  which  the  water  flowed  in  variouv 
diannels  from  the  river.  These  works  are 
now  above  3U0  years  old,  and  their  perma- 
nence, through  so  long  a  period,  with  so 
constant  ami  great  a  force  of  water  on  themy 
is  much  to  be  admired. 

The  modem  city  of  Oojain  is  of  an  ob- 
long form,  about  six  miles  in  circumfe^ 
rcTice,  and  surrounded  by  a  stone  wall,  with 
rotuid  towers.  The  houses  are  built  of 
brick,  and  covered  with  tiles.  The  princi- 
pal bazar  is  a  spacious  and  regular  street, 
paved  with  stone,  and  having  houses  of 
two  stories  in  height  on  each  side.  The 
^bole  of  the  lower  story  is  laid  out  in 
^ops ;  the  upper  ones  are  the  dwellings  of 
^c  owners^    The  principal  buildings  iff 

tW  town  are  the  mosques  and  temples^ 


Stndiaa  patsoe!  makea  but  a  poor  figlfi^ 
being  go  surrounded  by  other  houses'  aa 
to  be  little  remarked.  The  southern 
quarter  of  the  city  is  called  Jeysingpoor^ 
and  contains  an  observatory  erectM  by 
rajah  Jyesing  of  Jyenagur,  in  th6  early 
part  oflast  century.  At  the  disUnee  of  two 
miles  from  the  city,  the  late  Mahdf^ee 
Sindia  laid  the  foundations  Of  an  extensive 
fort  and  citadel,  contalniiig  a  palate ;  but 
his  death  put  a  stop  to  the  works,  the  pre-^ 
sent  chief  wisely  giving  the  preference  to 
Owalior  as  his  strong  hold  and  pbce  0^ 
refbge. 

In  order  to  account  for  fh6  capitals  of 
two  rival  diiefs,  Oojain  and  Indore,  being 
vrithin  a  few  miles  of  each  other,  ii  is  ne* 
cessarv  to  explain  that  th^  Mahrattas  did 
not  obtain  pMssession  of  the  province  o( 
Malwah  till  about  the  year.  17^  #hen . 
it  was  divided  amongst  the  generals  on 
feudal  tenures,  a  portioU  of  tt  olity  being; 
detained  for  the  state.  The  first  of  dier 
reigning  family  who  is  recorded  in  history*/ 
was  named  Jyapa  Sindia,  who  Was  a  aervanl 
of  Bajerow  the  pieshwa^  who,  in  reward  foi* 
bis  services,  made  over  to  him  the  city  and 
district  of  Oojain.  He  was  succeeded  b/ 
Junkojee,  who  dying  without  issue,  was^ 
succce<led  by  his  uncle  Ranojee.  Thi# 
chief  left  two  sons,  Kedjaree  and  Mahdajee^ 
Little  is  known  of  the  former,  bnt  that  her 
was  the  grandfather  of  the  present  chief* 
Mahdajee,  although  the  younger  brother,  go€ 
possession  of  the  sovereignty,  and  being  an 
ambitions  and  daring  officer^  commanded 
his  quota  of  troops  in  the  celd)rBted  Intttld 
of  Paniput,  which  was  fought  between  thtf 
Mahometans  and  Mahrattas,  in  the  year* 
1761,  and  in  which  Mahdi^lost  a  1^^ 
Notwithstanding  this  circnmstanoejhecon-4 
tinned  an  active  and  enterprising  com-^ 
mander  all  his  life ;  and  by  the  introduo* 
tion  of  European  discipline  amongst  hm 
troops,  he  not  only  ecLpsed  the  power  of^ 
all  the  Mahratta  cniefs^  but  conquered  a 
large  track  of  Hindostan  proper,  and  took 
possession  of  the  capital  Denly,  with  \\M' 
fallen  monarch,  the  sucfcessor  of  the  Great 
Moguls.  Mahdajee  died  in  the  year  1794^ 
and  not  having  any  children,  left  die  wholer 
of  his  possessions  to  his  adopted  son  and 
grand  nephew,  Dowhit  Row  Sindia,  tiiepre* 
sent  chief. 

In  the  year  1803^,  a  war  commenced  be^ 
tween  the  British  and  Sindia,  with  hisf 
ally  the  rajah  of  Nagpore ;  but  the  signal 
victories  gained  by  lord  Lake  and  general 
Wellesley  (now  duke  of  Wellington),  soon 
compelled  the  Mahratta  chiefs  to  sne  for 
peace,  which  was  granted  to  them  on  eer^ 
tain  concessions,  too  irameronato  be  hertf 
inserted.  Two  of  the  articles,  howevery 
wUeh  were  of  the  ^taiest  oonaa^neiifey 
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mfi.  mig^t  probably  have  saved  the  late  war 
with  those  ehiefs,  was  relinqaished  by  mar- 
qaitf  Comwallis^  on  his  return  to  India  as. 
governor-general,    in  1805,  viz.  the    ces- 
sion of  the  strong  fortress  of  Gwalior,  call* 
ed  the  key  of  Hindostan,  and  a  subsidi- 
ary fbrce  of  6000  men  to  be  constantly  sta- 
tioned with  Sindia.    By  this  impolitic  act, 
the  Rajpoot  rajahs  of  Odeypore,  Jyepore, 
and  Joudpore,  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the 
Mahrattas.    These  terms  were  not,  how- 
ever, sufficient  to  bind  the  friendship  of 
Sindia,  as  no  doubt  remains  but  that  he 
was  connected  with,  and  in  an  underhand 
method  assisted  the  Pindarics,  who  lately 
ravaged  several  of  the  British  territories, 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  commanding 
force  with  which  marquis  Hastings  threat* 
cned  to  overpower  him,  that  he  would  have 
joined  in  the  confederacy  against  the  British 
in  1817  and  1818.    His  neutrality  proba- 
bly saved  him  froth  a  farther  diminution  of 
his  territory ;  but  it  will  rinoice  the  friends 
of  snflferin^  innocence  to  learn,   that  the 
B^poot  pnnoes,  and  several  other  petty  ra- 
jah^,  have  been  liberated  from  the  grasp  of 
Mehratta  oppression,  and  taken  under  the 
Briti^  protection,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will 
put  an  end  to  all  pretences  for  a  renewal  of 
war  fbr  many  years. 

The  territories  of  Dowlut  Row  Sindia 
are  said  to  yield  a  landed  revenue  of  one 
million  per  annum ;  and,  it  being  the  prac- 
ttoe  of  tne  Mahrattas  to  disburse  little,  and 
to  hoard  all  they  can  get  possession  of,  he 
ia  supposed  to  possess  very  great  treasures. 
OoKATA,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japan, 
S8  roilea  S.  of  Funai. 

OoKi,  a  town  of  Xiino,  in  Japan,  54 
milea  N.  of  Nangasaki. 
.  OoLSCHEiD,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  pro- 
vince of  the  Lower  Rhine,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  with  1700  inha- 
bitants. * 

OoLTOENSPLAAT,  a  village  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, in  South  Holland,  with  19U0 
nhabitanta.  18  miles  S,  by  W.  of  Rotter- 
dam. 

OoK,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province  of 
OajeiBt,  district  of  Werrear.  This  place 
Sb  noted  Ibr  the  thievish  disposition  of  its 
inhabitantSy  who  are  mostly  of  the  low 
elaaecB  of  Hindoos.  I'he  town  contains 
about  8000  houses,  tolerably  well  con- 
atructed,  and  the  palace  of  the  rnjah,  but 
»  not  dafended  by  any  fortiBcationa.  The 
chief  of  Uiis  nlace  is  a  Hindoo  of  the  low 
tribe  of  Coolee:  his  income  is  said  to 
amount  to  12,000  rupees  per  apnum,  a 
moietv  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  hia  share  of  the  plundered  property  of 
W«  neighbours.    Long.  71.  45.  E.    Lat  84. 

OoMAs,  a  town  of  Hindottan,  province 


of  Gujenit,  belongii^  to  the  Ifahnttas. 
In  its  vicinity  there  is  a  hot  spring,  held 
sacred  by  the  Hindoos,  who  ascribe  lo  it 
wonderful  qualities,  and  believe  it  rose  by 
command  of  one  of  their  deities.  Lat  ikot 
ascertained. 

OoNALASKA,  or  Unalasia,  Uk  vHoA 
in  the  North  Pacific  ocean,  separated  &oid 
the  continent  of  North  Americs  by  a  dian- 
nel  in  the  direction  of  north-west  by  nortL 
It  is  one  of  the  Aleutian  or  Fox  islandf, 
of  which  an  account  will  be  found  undu 
the  first  title.  It  is  the  largest  island  of 
the  group,  and  contains  1000  inhabiunts. 
Long.  191.  20.  to  192.  E.  Lat.  &3.  45.  to 
64.  N. 

Oonarano,  a  small  European  town  and 
fort  of  Java,  on  the  south  coast  \Mum 
the  island  was  attacked  by  the  British  ge- 
neral, Janssens  made  his  last  stand  hoe, 
with  such  troops  as  he  coold  collect.  U 
miles  S.  from  Samarang. 

Oonato,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan, 
120  miles  N.  of  Jedo. 

Don  ELLA,  one  of  the  Fox  islands,  tbocr 
21  miles  in  circumference,  near  the  roouih 
of  Samganooda  harbour,  in  Oonalaska. 

OONEMAK,  or  OONIMAK,  CH*  UkIAI,  CHe 

of  the  Fox  islands,  in  the  North  Vnak 
ocean,  between  Oonalaska  and  Ahshkz, 
about  200  miles  in  ctrcimiferenoe.  Loeg. 
194.  30.  to  196.  40.  £.  Lat.  54.  20.to^J. 
15.  N. 

OoKEVAX,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  act 
coast  of  North  America,  whidi  forms  the 
southern  limit  of  Bristol  bay.  Long.  I9i. 
10.  £.  Lat.  55. 16.  N. 

OoNiAEA,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Ajmeer.  It  is  inclosed  with  a  good  wafl 
and  round  towers,  the  houses  aremostlj 
built  of  stone,  and  the  palace  is  neatly  con- 
structed and  fortified.  The  chief  of  t&is 
place  is  a  relation  and  feudatory  of  the 
rajah  of  Jyepore.  Long.  75. 58.  E.  Ut. 
'25.51.N. 

OoNiBA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  JapUi  90 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Meaco. 

OoNo,  a  town  of  Ximo,  in  Japso^S^ 
milea  W.  of  Funai. 

OoKOMAFov,  an  island  in  the  Sooth  Ei- 
cific  ocean,  discovered  in  1616  by  Scboatai 
and  Le  Maire,  probably  about  six  niks  long> 
hilly,  and  covered  with  verdure.    The  na- 
tives attempted  to  seise  the  boat  belong 
ing  to  those  navigators,  in  doii^  wM 
several   became  the  victims  of  their  te- 
merity.     The  voyageis  named  it  Ho|>e 
island;  and  it  was  afterwards iiaiiwd /^ 
by    island,    by   captain  Edwards  of  the 
Pandora,  in  1791,  who  traded  with  the  in- 
habitants.    It    was  remarked  that  tbar 
houses  were  larger  than  usual  smong  m 
inlanders  of  those  seas.    Ldng.  IT3. 51.  W. 
Lat.  15.53.  S. 
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OoftBiCRA,  a  town  of  Hlndosftan,  pro- 
TiDoe  of  Ajmeer,  belonging  to  the  ngan  of 
Jyepore.    Lat.  not  ascertained. 

OonxT,  a  town  of  Hindoatan^  province  of 
Agra^  15  miles  west  of  the  river  Jumna^ 
bdonging  to  the  British.  Long.  79. 35.  £. 
Lat  95. 58.  N. 

OoscAT,  a  considerable  town  of  Anatolia, 
In' Asia  Minor,  the  residence  of  Chapwan 
Ogln,  by  whom  it  has  been  almost  entirely 
bmlL  It  is  situated  in  a  hollow,  surround- 
ed on  all  sides  by  naked  and  barren  hills, 
and  is  said  to  contain  16,000  inhabitants, 
of  which  number  the  greater  proportion  are 
Turks,  and  the  remainder  Greeks,  Arme- 
nians, and  Jews.  The  houses,  though 
small,  are  neatly  constructed  of  brick  and 
wood,  painted  in  the  manner  of  those  at 
Constantinople.  The  palace  is  a  very  ex- 
tensive building,  occupying  a  large  space  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.  It  is  divided  into 
suits  of  apartments,  long  galleries,  and  dif- 
ferent courts  and  gardens,  all  of  which  are 
surrounded  by  high  walls.  It  is  buQt  of 
brick  and  wood,  only  two  stories  high.  A 
handsome  mosque  has  lately  been  erected  of 
hewn  stone,  in  imitation  of  St  Sophia.  The 
defences  consist  of  a  slight  wall,  built  ofsqn 
dried  brick  and  mud ;  and  in  certain  open 
spots  large  wooden  granaries  have  been 
erected,  to  ileceive  the  contributions  of  the 
neighbouring  provinces.  110  miles  £.  of 
A^ora.    Lat.  39. 42.  N. 

OoscoTTA,  a  fortress  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, province  of  Mysore.  The  first  time  we 
read  of  this  place  is  in  the  year  1688,  when 
it  was  in  possession  of  the  Mahrattas.  In 
1757  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  nabob 
of  Cttddapah,  but  again  retaken  by  the 
Mahrattas.  In  1761  it  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  united  forces  of  Hyder  Aly 
and  the  brother  of  the  Nizam.  Seven  years 
after  this  the  British  got  possession  of  it 
without  opposition ;  but  in  1773,  it  was  re- 
oorered  by  Hyder.  The  wonderful  events 
of  the  war  of  1799  again  threw  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  British,  by  whom  it  was  made 
over,  along  with  the  province,  to  the  young 
rajah  of  Mysore.  Although  the  fortifica- 
tions are  only  composed  of  mud,  with  a 
ditch,  it  is  yet  a  place  of  considerable 
strength.  It  stands  15  miles  N.£.  of 
Bandore. 

Oosi,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan,  175 
miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Meaco. 

OosiMA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan,  S4. 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Morisa. 

OosiH  A,  a  small  island  of  Japan,  near  the 
southern  coast  of  Niphon. 

OossooR,  a  fortress  of  the  soutli  of  India, 
province  of  Mysore.  This,  like  all  the 
other  strong  places  of  that  country,  has 
ofWn  changed  masters.  It  was  first  taken 
hy  the  British  in  1768,  and  again  in  1791. 


On  this  event,  a  Journal  of  one  of  the  offi- 
cers who  had  been  long  a  captive  of  Tip- 
poo's^  was  found,  giving  an  account  of  the 
great  hardships  he  had  sufibred,  and  which 
were  probably  only  terminated  by  his  death. 
After  the  death  of  the  tyrant  in  1799,  thia 
fortress  was  made  over,  with  the  province, 
to  the  young  rajah  of  Mysore.  Long.  78. 
53.  B.  LaL  13.4LN. 

OosTANAULRE,  a  rivor  of  the  United 
States,  in  Georgia,  which  flowing  soath- 
west  through  the  country  of  the  Chero« 
kees,  unites  with  the  Etowee,  to  form  the 
Coosa. 

OosTBsoEK,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  with  1000  inha- 
bitants.   10  miles  W.  of  Amersfort. 

OosTBURo,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Zealand,  on  the  isknd  of 
Cadsand.  Population  800.  15  miles  N.  £. . 
of  Bruges.  * 

OosTERHouT,  an  inland  town  of  the  Ne« 
therlanda,  in  the  province  of  North  Bra- 
bant, with  6400  inhabitants.  It  has  iarg* 
manufactories  of  pottery  ware  and  of  tiles ; 
also  three  noted  yearly  flurs,  wh^e  large 
quantities  of  cloth,  linen,  and  other  artides, 
are  sold.    6  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Breda. 

OosTERWYK,  a  village  of  the  Nether# 
lands,  in  the  province  of  North  Brahant, 
with  1700  inhabitants.  10  miles  S.  S.  W. 
ofBois-le-Duc. 

OosTERZEBLE,  s  towu  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  in  the  province  of  East  Flanders. 
Population  S200.  7  mil^  S.  by  E.  of 
Ghent. 

OosTROosEBEEKE,  a  town  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
SI  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Bruges.  Popnktioa 
S800. 

OosTVBEK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  Utrecht,  with  1100  in* 
habitants.     12  miles  N.  of  Utrecht 

OosTZANEN,  a  village  o£  the  Nether- 
lands, in  the  province  of  Nor^  Holland, 
with  1000  Inhabitanta.  5  miles  N.of  Am* 
sterdam. 

OoTAOAMxs,  Upper,  a  township  of  th* 
United  States,  in  the  North-west  Territory, 
on  the  river  Ouisoonsin,  about  40  miles 
firom  the  Mississippi.  Long.  91.  8.  W. 
Lat.  49. 42.  N. 

Oo  TAG  AH  IS,  Lower,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  North-west  Territory, 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Ouisconsin  toad  the 
Mississippi. 

OoTAFALUtiM,  s  town  and  small  district 
of  the  south  of  India,  district  of  DlndiguL 
The  town  is  situated  in  Long.  77.  30.  £. 
Lat.  9. 50.  N. 

OoTATATooR,  a  towu  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, district  of  Janjore.  Long.  70. 58.  £• 
Lat.  11.  7.  N. 

OoTLASiiooT  Indians,  a  tribe  of  savage^ 
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to  Nordi  Ameriea,  on  the  HliKrari  and 
Clark's  Hra,  amoonting  to  400. 

O0TUAVL8VM,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands^ 
in  the  province  of  Overyssel,  with  1400  in- 
habitants.   36  miles  E.  of  Zwolle. 

OoTaADOoao,  one  of  the  innumerable 
fortresses  of  the  south  of  India,  province  of 
Myaore^  It  wss  taken  by  the  British  in 
December  1792 ;  but  restored  to  Tippoo  in 
Che  following  yesr.  On  his  death  it  became 

Kof  the  possessions  of  the  young  rajah, 
g.  77.17. £.  Lat.lS.56.N. 

OoT&iMALooa,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  province  of  the  Caxnatic.  Long.  79. 
,60.  E.Lat.  12.33.  N. 

Ofala,  a  pretty  considerable  river  of 
Kamtscbatka,  in  the  district  of  Nijnei« 
Karotchatsk.  It  takes  ite  rise  from  the 
})ighest  mountain  in  the  peninsula. 

Opalbb,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  falls 
into  the  Tombigbee,  about  40  miles  above 
its  junction  with  the  Alabama. 

Opalnitz,  or  Opalnxcs,  an  unfortified 
town  of  Prussian  Poland,  23  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Posen.    Population  800. 

Opar,  a  town  and  district  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  situated  in  the 
mountains  between  Prespa,  Dibra,  and  £1« 
bassan,  and  inhabited  by  Albanians,  who 
are  only  nominally  subject  to  the  pacha  of 
Josnnina. 

Oparo,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
discovered  by  captain  Vancouver  in  Decem- 
ber 1791.  Its  principal  character  is  a  clus- 
ter of  high  cr^gy  mountains,  forming  in 
aeveral  puces  most  romantic  jpinnacles, 
with  perpendicular  dlfis,  nearly  from  their 
aummits  to  the  sea ;  the  vacancies  between 
the  mountains  mav  more  properly  be  term- 
ed chasms  than  vallies,  as  they  have  no  ap- 
pearance of  plenty,  fertility,  or  cultiva- 
tion ;  they  are  chiefly  clothed  with  shrubs 
and  dwarf  trees.  Neither  the  plantain  or 
oUier' spontaneous  vegetable  productions 
iDommon  to  the  inhabited  tropical  islands, 
are  to  be  seen  here.  The  tops  of  six 
of  the  highest  hills  bear  the  appearance 
pf  fbrtifira  places,  resembling  redoubts; 
having  a  sort  of  hlock*house,  m  the  shape 
of  an  English  glass-house,  in  the  centre  of 
each,  with  rowsof  palisadoes  a  considerable 
way  down  the  sides  of  the  hills,  nearlv  at 
equal  distances.  These  overhanging,  seem 
intended  for  advanced  works^  and  appa- 
rently capable  of  defending  the  citadel  by  a 
few,  against  a  numerous  host  of  iissailauts. 
On  all  of  them  people  were  observed,  as  if 
on  duty,  constantly  moving  about.  Cap- 
tain Vanoouyer  observed  about  30  double 
and  single  canoes,  which  were  mostly  built 
liter  the  model  of  those  in  the  Society 
idands.  The  natives  he  estimated  at  1 500, 
who  appeared  to  be  extremely  well  fed,  and 
l»49pe||ai^(i?bcerftacp«fttenances,  They 


appeared  to  have  no  marks  al  tstlootog  on 
their  skins.  Long.  213.  58.  £.  Lat  'iJ, 
86.8. 

Opatow,  a  town  of  the  sooth  of  Poland, 
1 9  mUes  W .  N.  W.  of  Sendomir,  with  2000 
inhabitants,  who  carry  on  a  pretty  artiTc 
traffic  Long.  21.  25.  5.  £.  Lat.  50.  0. 
58.  N. 

Opatow,  a  town  of  die  Austrian  ftates, 
in  Moravia,  39  miles  W.  of  Brunn.  Popu- 
lation 900. 

Opatowitz,  a  town  of  the  Anstriai 
states,  in  Moravia,  with  900  inhabiuats. 
24  miles  W.  of  Olmutz. 

Opeckon,  a  river  of  Virginia,  whkb 
runs  into  the  Potomac,  Long.  77. 6^  \V. 
Lat  39.  30.  N. 

Ope  LOUS  AS,  or  Apelousas,  formerly  a 
district,  now  a  county  of  Louisiana,  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  considerably  to  tin 
west  of  the  Mississippi,  bounded,  on  ilie 
south  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  on  the  south- 
east by  the  district  of  Attakapx,  this 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  river  Mensta- 
tau,  as  part  of  its  boundary.  On  the  vt^i 
it  is  bounded  by  the  Sabine  river ;  to  (ht 
south  it  has  Natchitoches  and  Rapid  coqi>- 
ties.  The  hinds  in  this  district  are  nu^ 
more  elevated  than  those  of  the  Att&kap»; 
but  thev  are  less  fertile,  and  the  onc^e 
tree  and  sugar  cane  appear  in  less  perfrc- 
tion,  though  they  are  cultivated  to  advi> 
tage.  The  country  is  beautiful  and  pks- 
sant,  and  covered  with  a  varietv  of  exten- 
sive prairies.  It  is  intersected  by  a  Bumtrrf 
of  navigable  streams.  These  are  bordertrf 
with  woods,  which  yield  fuel  and  timber, 
and  afford  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  riew. 
This  district  is  level,  but  not  flat;  tod  ia 
the  spring  of  the  year,  the  faoeof  tbecouo- 
try  appc^s  like  a  boundless  mesdow,  co- 
verecl  with  immense  herds  of  csttle,  floeh 
of  sheep,  and  troops  of  horses.  Tiiisseeac 
is  diversified  by  the  houses  and  planutioai 
scattered  along  the  edges  of  the  woods 
Cotton  and  cattle  are  at  present  the  staple 
commodities  of  the  district ;  and  it  is  froai 
these  immense  plains  that  the  city  of  N^-* 
Orleans  is  sunplied  with  beef,  tallow,  asd 
butter.    Population  5(H8« 

Opelodsas,  the  capital  of  Opdoosii 
county.  It  contains  a  court-house,  jai). 
academy,  a  Roman  Catholic  cfaorcb,  aod 
about  25  dwelling-houses. 

QpELousAS  PaAiaiB,  a  large  extent  ot' 
meadow  ground  in  Loutriana,  ynoA  txienth 
froTn  the  gulf  of  Mexico  nearly  80  mHa 
north,  and  is  bounded  east  and  north  by  Uk 
Vermillion  and  Teche  rivers,  and  on  tbe 
west  by  woods  and  by  the  MeroentiQ  nrer. 
This  sea  of  grass  is  on  an  average  Si  miki 
wide ;  and,  including  the  ses-mtnb,  ex- 
pends over  upwards  of  1,200,000  acres. 

Qpf  NSHAW,   a  bamM  of  jSnglaod,  is 
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Lancashire,  3}  miles  £.  by  S.  from  Man- 
cbester.    Population  459. 

Opetopec,  or  Mumb4ciio,  a  beautifbl 
and  fertile  island  in  the  sooth  part  of  the 
lake  Nicaraf(ua.  It  is  snmll,  and  has  a 
town  in  it  of  the  same  name. 

Oppingen,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden,  7  miles  W.  of  Freyburg. 
It  contains  900  inhabitants. 

Op-Heusden,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
lands, in  Gelderland,  with  900  inhabitants. 
19  miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Nimegnen,  and  12 
W.S.W.ofAmheira. 

Opoczko,  or  Opotschno,  a  town  in  the 
interior  of  Poland,  66  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Warsaw.    Popnlation  1500. 

Opole,  a  town  of  the  east  of  Poland,  47 
miles  S.  £.  of  Siedlec    Population  1200. 

Oporto,  a  large  city  in  tne  north  of  Por- 
tugal, situated  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
greit  river  Douro,  about  two  miles  fW>m  its 
month.  It  stands  partly  on  a  hill,  and 
portly  on  a  bank  of  the  nver.  It  has  still 
an  old  wall,  five  or  six  feet  thick,  flanked  at 
intervals  with  mean  looking  toners,  and 
further  protected  by  a  small  fort ;  but  as  the 
harbour  is  extremely  difficult  of  entrance, 
the  Portuguese  government  have  given 
little  attention  to  the  fortifications,  and  in 
many  places  the  wall  is  fillen  into  ruins. 
The  quay  extends  the  whole  length  of  the 
town,  but  is  of  very  simple  construction  ; 
on  one  side  is  a  street,  the  other  side  is 
walled  and  raised,  though  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  fastening  ships'  cables.  At  cer- 
tain seasons,  in  consequence  of  the  rains,  or 
of  the  melting  of  the  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains, the  Douro  is  swelled  to  a  great  size, 
•nd  becomes  a  mighty  torrent,  so  that  no 
cables  are  capable  of  holding  the  vessels  ; 
and  a  number  of  booms  are  placed  on  the 
quay,  to  secure  them.  The  roadstead  of 
Oporto  is  spacious,  and  is  at  times  the  ren- 
dttvous  of  fleets  of  merehantmen  for  Bra- 
lil  It  is  commanded  by  the  small  fort  of 
St  Joas  (St  John),  on  the  bank  of  the  river. 
The  town  is  in  general  well  built.  From 
the  strand  rises  a  broad  well  paved  street, 
«dth  causeways  on  each  side,  leading  to  two 
equally  han&ome  oblique  streets.  The 
others  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  are  nar- 
row, crooked  and  dirty,  but  several  of  those 
on  tiie  top  are  fine  and  broad,  and  eontain 
a  number  of  elegant  bouses.  Indeed  the 
greater  part  of  the  buildings  of  Oporto  are 
vmlar,  light,  and  neat ;  and  it  is  allowed 
to  be  the  deanest  and  roost  agreeable  town 
in  Portugal,  while  in  amount  of  populatkn 
and  trade  it  yields  only  to  lisboD.  The 
steepness  of  the  hill,  however,  reoderf 
^valking  or  riding  more  diflSlcnlt  than  in 
that  metroDolis:  on  the  edst  side  of  the 
town,  the  houses  overhanging  the  side  of 
the  river  are  built  on  90  f  teep  n  declivity^ 


as  to  be  aooessible  only  by  aleps  eot  oof  ef 
the  rock.  This  ineonvenieDce  is,  howew, 
compensated  in  some  degree,  especmDy  to  a 
stranger,  by  the  beauty  of  the  proepeet,  and 
the  romantic  nature  of  the  sitoation. 

The  climate  of  Oporto  is  mmtt  in 
winter,  less  from  the  vicinity  of  tlie  Adami^ 
than  from  ita  position  in  the  midal  of 
mountains  and  woods.  Theeold  iaaoeocd- 
ingly  keen  for  the  latitude,  bat  it 

goea  the  length  of  freenng :  in  ] 

the  other  hand,  die  beat  would  be  intense, 
were  it  not  moderated  by  winds  wbidi  blow 
regularly  from  the  east  in  the  morning 
firom  the  south  in  the  middle  of  the  day, 
and  from  the  west  at  night.  The  soil  of 
the  surrounding  country  is  not  fertile,  bttt 
the  gardens  in  the  environs  of  the  town  are 
beantiful  and  pleasant,  producing,  aceording 
to  their  exposure,  or  their  respectire  degrees 
of  elevation,  the  fruita  of  the  northern  or 
southern  latitude^ 

On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Douro  there 
are  two  places,  accounted  by  some  diatinet 
towns,  but  more  properly  suburbs  of  the 
city.  The  smaller  and  more  westerly  of 
these,  called  Gaya,  is  reputed  to  occupy  the 
site  of  the  small  town  of  Cale,  mentioiied 
by  ancient  writers.  In  a  subsequent  ag^ 
the  situation  of  the  present  town  of  0|N»rt» 
being  found  more  eommodioua  for  navi^ 
tion,  from  the  mater  depth  of  water  aloiig 
its  bank,  was  built  upon,  and  called  Por. 
tus  Cale.  In  proeeas  of  time  it  became  the 
more  considerable  of  the  two,  and  took  the 
title  of  O  Porto  (the  Portj,  while  theking- 
dom  took  that  of  Portna  Gale,  or  PortugaL 
To  the  east  of  Gaya,  and  in  Uke  manner 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  Douro^  is  another 
small  but  populoaa  town,  called  Villn 
Nova  do  Forto,  inhabited,  notwithstandiiy 
its  name,  by  mechanics,  and  others  of  the 
lower  orders.  Altogether  the  populttioa 
on  the  south  bsnk  is  not  short  of  20JOQO. 
Between  Gaya  and  ViOa  Novn  are  innmfftfr 
depots  or  warehouses,  for  storing  fhewioe 
from  the  interior,  nevions  to  ite  bcsag 
embarked.  The  viemitj  of  Oporto  bony 
mountainous,  exhibita  many  tncpi  of  ■»• 
tallicores;  and  along  the  south  bank  of  the 
river  there  are  the  indiottkNiB  of  profotivo 
veins  of  copper. 
Oporto,  sitnated  at  the  mouth  of  the 

rt  river  whidi  forms  the  natnnl  outlet 
the.prodneeof  the  north  of  Portu^^^ 
has  long  been  a  kind  of  csaposium  ibr  the 
export  of  wine,  particnitfly  the  wdl  known 
port.  This  woie,  thoi^  deriving  its 
name  from  Oporto,' is  prodnoed,  notintfie 
adjacent  eoontry,  hut  in  the  cxtcnstve  pm» 
vinoe  of  Tnis  his  Montcs  to  the  nortb-wcsty 
and  in  some  districts  of  Entre  Deuioe  Mi»« 
ho  to  the  north.  The  mount  tspmttA 
iiSen  in  different  yean^heine  50,000, 
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^,000,  or  70>000  pipes,  of  which  by  ikr 
the  ^eateft  proportion  goes  to  the  British 
dominions.  On  the  part  of  the  Portngaese, 
«  chartered  company  for  the  regulation  of 
the  wine  trade  was  established  in  1756; 
bat  the  expediency  of  investing  such  an 
aMociation  with  privileges  has  been  much 
questioned*  The  lesser  exports  from  Oporto 
are  in\,  sumach,  linen,  and  oranges.  -  The 
imports  are  woollen,  cotton,  and  hardware 
manufkctures,  almost  all«  from  England ; 
also  fish  from  the  west  of  England  and 
Newfoundland ;  from  the  Baltic  hemp  and 
flax ;  from  the  United  States,  the  chief  im- 
port is  rice.  Though  so  much  inferior  in 
«ze  to  the  capital,  Oporto  is  more  properly 
the  central  point  for  the  exchange  of  Bri- 
tbh  and  Portuguese  merchandise,  and  has 
long  been  the  seat  of  a  British  factory. 
The  commercial  houses  of  the  British  in 
Oporto  are  in  number  about  30 ;  but  in  ad- 
jditipn  to  the  established 'merchants,  there 
is  a  number  of  English  iu  Oporto,  partly 
as  temporary  yisitors,  partly  belonging  to 
the  shipping.  Their  exchange  or  place  of 
daily  meeting  is  in  a  part  of  the  High- 
street,  covered  with  canvas,  as  a  protection 
from  the  sun  and  rain.  They  have  also  a 
Casino,  or  house  fitted  up  with  reading- 
Tooms,  the  whole  under  good  regulations. 
The  exchange  with  London  is  computed, 
as  at  Lisbon,  in  millrees,  of  which  65 
(more  or  less,  according  to  circumstances), 
are  reckoned  for  a  pound  sterling.  The 
weights,  measures,  and  coins,  are  the  same 
as  at  Lisbon. 

Oporto  contains  a  naval  arsenal  and 
dock- Yard,  where  ships  are  occasionally  re- 
|MLired.  The  harbour,  however,  is  difficult 
of  access,  partly  from  rocks  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Douro,  partly  from  the  accumulation  of 
aand  brought  down  by  the  stream.  It  is 
thus  seldom  entered  by  ships  of  war ;  and 
privateers,  aware  of  Uieir  absence,  come 
with  impunity  up  the  river  to  within  a 
abort  distance  of  the  town.  Oporto  is  a 
bishop's  see,  'the  seat  of  a  corregidor,  a 
piovedor,  and  a  military  commander.  The 
population  of  the  whole,  including  the  sub- 
tnrta  to  the  south  of  the  river,  is  about 
70,000.  The  inhabitants,  though  less  in- 
dolent than  their  countrymen  of  the  south, 
ale  verv  superstitious,  and  not  exempt 
fr^m  tnose  transports  of  passion  which 
here,  as  in  otht:r  parts  of  the  country,  lead 
^t  times  to  the  rltcadtiil  crime  of  assassina- 
tion. There  is  here  a  theatre  of  compara- 
tively late  erection. 

Oporto  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
French  during  part  of  1908,  and  the 
spring  of  1809,  when  marshal  Soult,  sur- 
prised by  lord  Wellington,  made  a  very 
parrow  escape.  ,  It  remained  ever  after  un- 
disturbed, lor  the  Fii^nch  did  not  approach 


it  on  their  secotod  Invaskte  of  Pcrtngil  ia 
1810.  173  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Liflxai, 
and  49  N.  of  Coimbnu  Long.  8.  39.  30. 
W.  Lat.  41. 11.  15.  N. 

Opotschxa,  a  small  town  in  the  intmr 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  goverDUMOi  tf 
Pskov,  on  an  island  in  the  river  VeUkgi, 
79  miles  S.  of  Pskov. 

Ofotschna,  or  Opoczna,  a  town  of  the 
north-east  of  Bohemia,  15  miles  N.  £.tf 
KonigingratE.    Population  1100. 

Opoun,  one  of  the  Navigator's  idsnli, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean^  aitoated  the 
most  easterly,  as  well  as  most  soutberiy,  rf 
the  group.  This  is  also  called  TbonunsL 
Long  169.  7.  W.  Lat  14.  7.  ». 

Ofpa,  ff  river  of  Silesia,  which  forms  da 
boundary  between  the  Prussian  and  Aoi" 
trian  divisions  from  Jagemdorf,  till  it  filk 
into  the  Oder  near  Oderberg. 

Oppau,  a  village  of  the  Bavarian  dxikd 
the  llhine,  ia  the  district  of  6pire.  Ith« 
1000  inhabitants. 

Oppean,  a  neat  town  of  Austrian  Itdj. 
situated  m  a  marshy  district  to  the  weaef 
the  Adige,  13  miles  S.  of  Verona. 

Oppeln,  an  extensive  government  or 
province  of  Prussian  Silesia,  comprefacad- 
ing  the  greatest  part  of  Upper  Sileati,  md 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  duchies  of  Op- 
peln, Nezsse,  and  Ratibor,  along  wit}i  lit 
Prussian  part^of  those  of  Jagemdorf  isA 
Troppau.  Its  area  is  5000  square  piilci; 
Jts  population  550,000.  It  is  divided  iatt 
the  following  fifteen  circles : 
Neisse,  Beuthen, 

Grotkau,  Plesae, 

Oppeln,  Falkenbeigy 

Rosenberg,  Ratibor, 

Great  Strehlita,         Tost, 
Lublinitz,  Neustadt, 

Kosel,  Rybnik. 

Leobschutz, 

This  province  consists  almost  enthyiyflf 
hills  and  mountains,  and  on  that  actfmnt 
was  formerly  called  High  or  Upper  SiksiA 
It  abounds  in  large  forests,  and  contiiu  • 
laraie  store  of  valuable  minerala;  bat  k 
much  colder  and  less  ^tile  than  Lover 
Silesia.  The  snow  begins  to  fall  etiiy, 
and  lies  late ;  ao  that  the  inhabitants  ait 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  anovr  shoes  sad 
sledges.  They^  are  in  general  much  wn 
backward  and  ignorant  than  their  ne^ 
hours  in  the  north.  This  is  the  part  sf 
Silesia  where  tlie  CathoUca  are  mostna* 
merous.  The  old  Sclavonic  dialect  used  ia 
^is  province,  is  now  in  a  great  memot 
confined  to  these  mountaina.  It  bean  a 
great  resemblance  to  PoliA.  This  oooa- 
try,  however,  is  by  u«  means  dewad  of 
manufactures;  and  the  Oder,  though  not 
navigable  throughout  its  extent,  fiMSiitates 
greatly  the  conveyance  of  produQpb   The 
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mMlI  lafcesy  which  are  numerous  hi  this 
province,  abmrnd  in  fish. 

The  district  called  the  principality  of 
Oppeln  occupies  more  than  tne  half  of  this 
ipyeninient.  It^  lies  to  the  south  of  the 
duchies  of  Breslau  and  Oels,  and  is  still 
more  backward  than  the  rest^  being  inha* 
bited  almost  exdusively  by  an  illiterate 
EBce^  of  Vandal  descent^  and  more  than  a 
third  of  its  surface  covered  with  forests.  It 
was  governed  by  iu  own  dukes  of  the  race 
of  Piast,  till  1532,  when  the  fiimily  becom« 
ing  extinct,  it  escheated  to  Bohemia,  and 
was  acquired  by  Prussia,  with  the  rest  of  Si- 
lesia, in  1742. 

Oppeln,  the  capital  of  the  above  princi- 
pality and  government,  is  situated  on  the 
Oder,  50  miles  south-east  of  Breslau,  and 
85  north-east  of  Olmutz.  It  has  3200  in- 
habitants, witli  several  churches,  a  collegiate 
fiNmdation,  a  seminary  for  priests,  two 
monasteries,  and  an  hospital.  It  has  also 
some  linen  manu&cturea,  tanneries,  and 
tride  in  wood.  Long.  17.  57.  15.  £.  Lat. 
50.  86.  30.  N. 

Oppcnau,  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Baden.  The  apparently  trifling 
article  of  cherry  brandy  is  here  a  principu 
olgect  of  export;  also  pitchy  turpentine, 
and  tar,  prepared  in  the  neighbouring 
mountains  of  the  Black  Forest.  Popula- 
tion 1700.  15  miles  £.  of  Strasburg. 
•  Oppxnheim^  a  town  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  to  the  west  of 
the  Rhine.  It  was  here  that  general 
Sadwn's  corps  of  the  Prussian  army  cross- 
sd  the  Rhine,  on  1st  January  18H,  in  the 
invasion  of  Frsnce;  his  troops  taking,  in 
the  presence  of  their  king,  a  redoubt,  with 
700  prisoners  and  six  cannon.  Population 
1700.    10  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Mentz. 

Oppsnhvim,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Montgomery  county.  New  York, 
OB  the  north  side  of  die  Mooawk.  Popu- 
lation 2693. 

OrPiDO,  a  considerable  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  south  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
in  Calabria  Ultra,  situated  among  the 
mountains  which  form  the  touth-west  ex- 
tremity of  the  very  long  range  of  the  Ap- 
pennines.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  but 
Was  unfortunately  very  much  injured  by 
the  dreadful  earthquake  of  1783.  Popula- 
tion 8000.  20  miles  N.  £.  of  Reggio,  and 
SO  £.  N.  £.  of  Messina,  in  Sicily. 

Oppino,  a  small  town  in  the  central  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Basiiicata, 
50  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Policastro^  and  70  W. 
ofSalema 

Oppit>oLo,  a  small  fortified  town,  the 
chief  place  of  the  island  of  Pantelaria,  in 
the  Mediterranean.    See  Pantelaria* 

OppoN,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
jjangdom  of  New  Granada,  and  province  of 


Santa  Martha^  which  runs  north,  and  eiileni 
the  Magdalena. — It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
river  wmch  enters  the  lake  of  Maracaibo. 

Opsay,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
in  the  sound  of  Harris. 

Opslo,  or  Anslo,  an  old  town  of  Nor* 
way,  which  now  forms  a  suburb  of  Chri&- 
tiania,  and  is  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lo,  fVom  which  it  takes  its  name.  See 
Chruiiania. 

Opus,  a  small  island  and  fortress  of  Ve- 
netian, now  Austrian  Dalmatia,  formed  by 
two  branches  of  the  river  Narenta,  whica 
fiills  here  into  the  gulf  of  Venice. 

Oquaoo,  a  post  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Windsor  county.  New  York,  on 
the  Susguehannah. 

Or,  Oub,  or  Oiia,  -a  small  river  of  the 
interior  of  Getmany,  iu  Saxony,  which  falia 
into  the  Gera. 

Or.    See  Preco, 

Or,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Oreuboui*g,  which  falls  into 
the  Oural. 

OfiA  Cabeca  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north 
side  of  the  island  of  Jamaica. 

Orach,  a  small  town  in  the  north-west 
of  £uropean  Turkey,  in  Bosnia,  situated 
on  the  Drino,  36  miles  S.  £.  of  Seraglio. 

Oradour,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Cantal,  wi^ 
900  inhabitants.  15  miles  S.  W.  of  St 
Flour. 

Oraiocastro,  a  large  ond  secure  port  in 
the  south  part  of  the  -slaud  of  Skiatne,  in 
the  Grecian  archipelago. 

Oraison,  a  town  in  the  south-east  ot 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Alf>s,  on 
the  river  Raneure,  with  1600  inhabitants. 
23  miles  S.  W.  of  Digne. 

Oramala,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
in  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the  Milanese 
province  of  Bobbio.  It  is  situated  on  thQ 
declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which 
flows  the  Staflbra;  and  contains  3100  inhtiH 
bitants. 

Oran,  or  Warraj7,  u  considerable  town 
of  Algiers,  in  the  province  of  Tlemsan  or 
Tremecen.  It  has  been  a  subject  of  long 
contention  between  the  Moors  and  the 
Spaniards.  The  latter,  commanded  by 
cardinal  Ximenes,  took  it  in  1509,  and  re« 
tained  possession  of  it  till  the  period  of  the 
succession  war,  when,  in  1708,  the  Alge- 
rines  perceiving  its  defences  neglected,foun(I 
means  to  obtain  possession  of  it.  The 
Spaniards,  however^  regained  it  in  1732, 
and  retained  it  till  a  recent  period,  when 
they  restored  the  town,  retaining  only  the 
castle  of  Mers  al  Kebeer.  The  town  is 
built  on  the  declivity,  and  along  the  foot  of  a 
high  mountain,  which  overlooks  it  from  the 
north,  on  the  pinnacles  of  which  are  built 
two  very  fine  and  strong  castles,  one  of 
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whidh  h  that  retained  by  the  Spaniards, 
while  the  other  has  been  given  up  by  them. 
Dr  Shaw  did  not  meet  at  Gran  with  any 
Itoman  antiquities ;  but  there  were  several 
beautiful  churches  and  other  edifices  buill 
by  the  Spaniards.  170  miles  S.  W.  of 
Algiers.    Long.  0.  18.  W.  Lat.  35. 50.  N. 

Oban,  a  post  village  of  the  United  States, 
in  Oran  county.  New  York. 

Orange,  formerly  a  principality  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  surrounded  by.  the 
Rhone,  and  the  county  of  the  Venaisain.  It 
is  only  10  miles  in  length,  and  7  in  breadth  ; 
f nd  after  being  under  the  dominion  of  the 
kings  of  Burgundy  and  Aries,  obtained  in 
the  11th  century  a  separate  government 
under  counts,  who  eventually  received  the 
title  of  princes.  The  house  of  Nassau  suc- 
ceeded to  it  by  marriage ;  but  on  the  failure 
of  the  direct  line  in  1702,  by  the  death  of 
William  III.  of  England  (see  Nassau), 
■eveial  pretenders  laid  claim  to  the  succes- 
cion  of  Orange,  of  whom  the  chief  was 
the  king  of  Prussia.  In  1713  that  sove- 
Teign  ceded  his  rights  to  France ;  and  the 
principality,  annexed  first  to  Bsuphiny, 
afterwards  to  Burgundy,  now  forms  part  of 
the  department  of  Vaucluse.  Still  the 
litle  continues  to  be  borne  bv  the  collateral 
descendants  of  William  III.  the  present 
•overergns  of  the  Netherlands. 

Orange,  a  town  in  the  soath-^ist  of 
Fkanoe,  department  of  the  Vaucluse,  the 
diief  place  of  the  preceding  principality,  is 
situated  in  a  fertUe  plain,  at  the  foot  of  a 
liill,  on  the  small  river  Meyne.  It  is  at  a 
«bort  distance  from  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kbone,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  old  vrall. 
Its  streets  are  narrow,  dark,  dirty,  and  ill 
paved ;  its  houses  devoid  of  elegance,  and 
even  of  neatness.  It  has  no  public  build- 
iiics  worth  notice;  and  the  only  objects 
which  recommend  it  to  attention,  are  its 
yemains  of  antiquity.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal is  a  beautihil  triumphal  arch,  situated 
near  the  great  road,  about  200  paces  north 
of  the  town.  Its  original  object  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  of  admirable  workman- 
ship; and  even  Rome  itself  cannot  at  pre- 
sent boast  of  a  triumphal  arch  of  equal 
grandeur.  Its  height  is  nearly  70  feet,  and 
Its  proportions  elegant.  It  is  decorated  with 
•eulptures  on  all  sides,  and  served  as  a  mo- 
del for  that  whidi  was  erected  by  Boss- 
psrte  near  the  Thuilleries.  In  the  interior 
sf  the  town  are  to  be  seen  the  remains  of 
pn  amphitheatre,  the  great  wall  of  which, 
like  that  of  Nismes,  is  constructed  of  enor- 
mous blocks  of  hewn  stone,  put  together 
without  cement.  It  measures  300  feet  in 
length,  108  in  height,  and  19  in  thickness. 
Fragments  of  antiquity  are  likewise  found 
$n  many  of  the  private  houses.  Tlicse 
pnoDuments,  toother  with  the  extei^t  of 


ground  inclosed  by  the  anrient  nnnparti, 
of  which  the  foundations  still  exist,  pfsve 
that  Orange  at  one  time  held  a  disti^uiih- 
ed  rank  among  the  Roman  colonies  of 
Gaul.  At  present  its  population  is  aboat 
7300.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  of  lino, 
serge,  and  paper.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bisbsp, 
and  was  for  a  long  time  the  capital  of  the 
small  principality  described  in  the  forego- 
ing article.  15  miles  N.  of  Avignon,  and 
ISO  S.  of  Lyons.  Long.  4.  48.  23.  £.  Ltt 
44.  8.  10.  N. 

Okance,  a  county  of  the  United  Ststei^ 
in  the  east  side  of  Vermont,  bounded  nofdi 
by  Caledonia  county,  east  by  Ceanectiot 
river,  south  by  Windsor  county,  west  bf 
Addison  county,  and  north-west  by  Wasb« 
ington  county.  Population  25,947.  Chief 
towns  Chelsea,  Newbury,  and  Randolph. 

Oma  N6E,  a  tOT/nship  oi'  the  United  Statn^ 
in  Orange  county,  VermonL  Popnhtioa 
686. — 9d,  A  township  of  GrafUm  coaaty. 
New  Hampshire.  Population  999.— 3d, 
A  township  of  Fhinklin  county,  Haas- 
chusetts.  Population  784. — 4th,  A  town- 
ship of  Trumbull  county,  Ohio. — 5th,  A 
township  of  Athens  eonnty,  Ohia— ilh, 
A  township  of  Delaware  county,  Ohio. 

Orange,  a  county  of  the  United  Scatet, 
in  New  York,  bounded  north  by  SoUivia 
and  Ulster  oounlies,  east  by  Hudson,  sovth« 
east  by  Rockland  county,  soud^wcst  by 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  No  other 
county  in  the  state  has  so  large  a  propsr- 
tion  of  nigged  and  mountainous  Ia»d,  aad 
none  so  large  a  proportion  of  luads  ccsnmd 
with  water,  and  recent  allnvioii  firom  the 
hills  and  mountains.  The  aoQ  of  the 
drowned  lands,  however,  as  tbej  ne  called, 
is  inexhaustibly  rich,  and  pttidnetive  sf 
hemp  and  other  plants  requirio^  a  strong 
•oil,  when  sufficiently  drained.  The  moaa- 
tains  yield  iron  ore  of  a  superior  quality,  with 
wood.  Marble  and  lime  also  abound.  It 
is  well  watered  by  a  variety  of  small  stresns. 
Population  24,347.  Chief  towna  Newbing 
and  Goshen. 

Orange,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  central  part  of  Virginia,  bonnded 
north  by  Madison  and  Culpeper  oouiticL 
south-east  by  Spottsyhrania  coan^,  soam 
by  Louisa  and  Albennarle  eounties,  and 
west-north-west  by  Rockingjumi.  Popnli- 
tion  l%$93.  Slaves  €516.  duef  towa, 
Stannardsville. 

Orange,  a  county  of  the  United  SCste^ 
in  the  north  part  of  NorA  CardiiM.  P»* 
pulation  80,135,  indudii^  4701  davcs. 
Chief  town  Hillsborough. 

Orange,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  Indiana,  boundccf  by  Washington  aol 
Jackson  on  the  east,  by  HarrisoB  and  iVny 
on  the  south,  by  the  county  of  Kom  so 
the  west^  and  by  Indian  lands  on  tha 
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wrtli.  It  has  a  rich  soil,  and  k  weU  wa- 
tered bj  White  river  and  Pctoko.  It  has 
itio  great  appearances  of  minerals;  and 
there  is  a  coal  mine  on  White  river. 
Ptoli  is  the  chief  town. 

Orakgc  Bay^  a  hay  on  the  west  coast  of 
JunaioL    Long.  78.10.  W.  Lat.  18.22.  N. 

OsAKGE  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
Newfoundland.  Long.  66.  10.  W.  Lat 
M.32.N. 

Okavgk,  Capb,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Surioaro.    Long.  52.  16.  W.  Lat.  4. 15.  N. 

Orangb,  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  straits  of 
ft^ellan,  on  the  coast  or  Terra  del  Fuego. 
Long.  70.  SO.  W.  Lat  52.  35.  S. 

O&ange  Island,  a  small  island  in 
Orange  hay,  on  the  west  coast  of  Jamaica. 

Orange  Rives,  a  considerable  river  of 
Southern  Africa,  which  rises  in  the  district 
ofGraafReynet,  nearly  at  the  north-east- 
ern extremity  of  the  colony  of  the  Cape.  1 1 
iiovi  at  first  north-west,  hut  afterwards 
holds  its  course  almost  due  west,  till  it 
£ills  into  the  Atlantic  in  the  country  of  the 
Kamoquas.  In  the  eastern  part  ,of  its 
course  it  forms  the  limit  between  the 
country  of  the  Hottentots  and  tliat  of  the 
Boshaanos ;  and  the  country  on  the  south 
presents  an  entirely  different  character  of 
asimfd  and  vegetable  life,  f^om  that  on  the 
Dorth.  As  it  proceeds  westward,  it  rolls 
through  a  desert,  in  which  woggon  wheels 
sinic,  and  can  with  the  utmost  difficulty  be 
draped  along.  The  sand-stone  rocks  here 
rise  in  perpendicular  walls,  often  prolonged 
to  a  vast  extent.  The  country  retains  this 
upect  for  a  considerable  space,  both  to  the 
north  and  south  of  the  river.  The  heat  on 
its  banks  is  here  very  severe  and  scorching, 
lu  course  is  about  600  miles,  and  it  falls 
iuto  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  88.  30.  S. 

Oaange  River,  a  river  of  Jamaica,, 
which  runs  into  the  sea,  4  miles  E.  of  Mon- 
tegobay. 

Oeangeburo,  a  district  of  the  United 
Btates,  in  the  central  part  of  South  Caro« 
lina.  Population  13,229,  including  6564 
slaves. 

OeAKGEBuac,  the  capital  of  the  above 
district,  in  South  Carolina,  situated  on  the 
north  branch  of  the  Edisto.  It  contains  a 
court-house,  a  jail,  an  academy,  and  about 
fiO  houses. 

OsAKOETowN,  a  townshlp  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rockland  count v,  New  York,  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Hudson.  Population 
1333.  The  grave  of  major  Andre,  exe- 
cuted as  a  spy,  is  in  this  township. 

Obakg's  Key,  one  of  the  Bahama 
islands.    Long.  79.  35.  \V.  Lat.  24.  29.  N. 

OsANXENBAUM,  a  towu  of  the  interior 
of  Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- Des- 
na, with  1600  iuhabitan(«,  6  miles  £.  of 
Dnasu, 


Oaaniekbaum,  fbrmerly  Codbcv,  a 
small  fortress  of  Russia,  in  Livonia,  on  the 
Dwina,  opposite  to  Riga.  Here  is  a  palace 
built  by  prince  Menzikoff,  converted  after- 
wards into  an  hospital,. but  occupied  again 
as  a  palace  by  the  czar  Peter  III.,  the  un« 
fortunate'  husband  of  Catherine  1 1. 

OuANiEKBuao,  a  town  of  the  Prussian 
province  of  Brandenburg,  government  of 
Potsdam,  on  the  Havel.  It  has  1800  in- 
habitants, and  a  royal  palace.  19  miles  K. 
by  W.  of  Berlin. 

OftAKiENPOLDER,  a  smsll  seaport  of  the 
Netherlands,  in.  South  Holland,  on  the 
Maese,  near  Delft. 

Oaansa  V,  a  small  island  of  Scotland,  on 
the  west  coast  or*  the  isle  of  Sky,  the  com- 
munication with  which  and  the  mainland 
is  left  dry  at  low  water. 

Or  ASCII  ut,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Walachia,  at  the 
influx  of  the  Jalomitza  into  the  Danube.  It 
has  a  small  harbour  on  that  great  river,  and 
some  trade.  45  miles  N.  E.  of  Silistria,  and 
70  E.  by  S.  of  Bucharest. 

OnAviTZA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  the 
Austrian  sUtes,  hi  Sclavonia,  with  1200 
inhabitants.    37  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Eszek. 

Oravitza  Nemeth,  a  town  of  the  south 
of  Hungary,  in  the  bannat  of  Temesvar, 
with  1800  inhabitants.  It  is  the  seat  of  a 
mine  court,  and  has  mines  of  silver  and 
copper  in  the  neigltbourhood. 

Orb,  a  town  of  Bavarian  Franconia,  in 
the  circle  of  the  Lower  Maine,  with  3700 
inhabitants.  It  has  a  large  salt  work,  and 
is  40  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  VVuntburff,  and 
SiaS.W.ofFulda. 

Orba,  a  small  river  in  the  north  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  which  rises  in  the  Genoese 
territory,  and  falls  into  the  Bormida,  oppo- 
site to  Alessandria. 

Orbais,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Mame,  on  the 
river  Surmelin.  Population  900.  15  miles 
S.  W.  of  Epemay,  and  SO  W.  of  Chalons 
sur  Mame. 

Orb  AN  SAT,  a  small  island  of  the  He- 
brides, between  Barray  and  South  Uist. 

Orb  ASS  A  NO,  a  town  in  the'  north  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  with  1700  inhabitants, 
TmilosS.  W.  of  Turin. 

Orbe,  Orben,  or  Urbach,  a  well  huiU 
town  of  the  west  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
Pays  de  Vaud,  on  the  river  Orbe,  over 
which  it  has  abridge.  The  most  remark* 
able  objects  of  the  place  are  a  curious  hy<* 
draulic  engine,  and  a  good  botanical  garden. 
About  a  leasue  from  the  town  is  a  mine  of 
petroleum.  Population  2000.  7  miles  S.  W, 
of  Yverdun,  and  16  N.  of  Lausanne. 

Orbe,  a  river  in  the  west  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Vaud.  It  issues  fh)m  the 
)a](e  of  Rousses,  in  Uie  French  territorjr^ 
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flows  IhraiQgh  the  lake  of  Jottx,  nit»  fbr 
«omc  way  oiider  ground,  rises  again  in  tbe 
district  called  Valorl>c,'  and  continuing  a 
northward  course,  fall»  finally  into  the  kke 
of  Neufchatel.  An  unsuccessful  attempt 
was  made  to  unite,  by  means  of  this  river, 
the  lake  of  Neufchatel  In  the  north,  with 
ibe  lake  of  Geneva  in  the  south. 

Orb  6,  a  river  in  the  south  of  France,  de» 
jMTtment  of  the  Herault,  which  falls  into 
,tbe  Mediterranean  below  Beziers. 

Orbec,  a  town  in  tbe  north  of  France, 
department  of  Calvailos,  with  3600  inhabit- 
ants, and  manuihctures  of  serge  and  coarse 
woollens.  It  has  also  a  brisk  traffic  in 
4»ttle.  10  miles  S.  £.  of  Lisieux,  and  80 
£.  S.£.  ofCaen. 

Orbblus,  a  large  mountain  chain  in  tbe 
north  of  European  Turkey,  which  belongs 
to  the  Alps,  in  Romania,  to  the  westward  of 
the  great  Hsrous  ridge,  and  rises  to  tbe 
^eatest  elevation  to  the  south  of  Sophia. 
Farts  of  this  elevsted  track  contain  silver, 
«opper,  and  iron  ores,  and  tlie  Turks  have 
here  some  valuable  mines ;  but  the  whole 
Are  as  yet  very  little  knowu  to  Europeans. 

Orbiga,  a  river  of  the  north  of  S^iain, 
which  joins  the  Douro  at  Zuraora.  It  was 
anciently  culled  Urbicus. 

Ordigny,  a  small  town  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  department  of  the  Indre 
jtnd  Loire,  30  miles  S.  E.  of  Tours. 

Orbinetti,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
€f  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Guipuscoa, 
with  a  considerable  cannon  foundry. 

Orbitello,  a  town  and  fortress  of  Italy, 
in  Tuscany,  province  of  fiiienna,  situated  on 
A  kind  of  promontory  projecting  into  a 
lake  called  also  Orbitello.  It  has  a  com- 
.modious  harbour,  defended  by  several  small 
forta.  The  lake  is  about  18  miles  in  cir- 
cuit, but  not  of  great  depth.  Though  ad- 
jacent on  two  sides  to  the  sea,  it  communi- 
cates with  it  onlv  bv  a  narrow  inlet.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable  lor  the  size  and  number 
of  eels  which  are  caught  in  it  (some  of 
them  weighing  from  8  to  10  IbH.),  and 
which  are  sent  to  Rome,  Naples,  Florence, 
and  other  large  towns.  80  miles  N.  W.  of 
Home,  and  90  S.  of  Florence.  Long.  11. 
15.  £.  Lat  49.  S7.  N. 

Obchies,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
JPrance,  department  of  the  North,  with 
i2600  inhabitants.  It  has  considerable  iron 
works,  and  some  manufactures  of  rape^ 
seed  oil,  soap,  and  leather.  95  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Lisle,  and  150  N.  W.  of  Paris. 

OucHiLLA,  or  HoRciiiLLA,  R  Small  clus- 
ter of  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  near  the 
poast  of  South  America.  The  largest  island 
IS  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  is  low,  ex- 
cepting on  the  east  and  west  capes,  which 
are  very  hilly.  On  this  Side  the  trees  and 
.verdure  abound,  whilst  on  the  other  sides 


the  soil,  from  ite  flatness,  is  bRrren,  lad 
produces  few  plants.  The  only  animali  en 
it  are  goats  and  lizards ;  and  it  contaiBsbtt 
little  nesh  water.  On  the  south-west  ak 
of  the  island  die  water  is  very  deep,  uid 
the-'shore  perpendicolsr,  like  a  will ;  ftr 
which  reason  ships  may  come  near  it  The 
difierent  islands  are  separated  from  evk 
other  by  narrow  channels;  andtfaenavigstiaR 
is  very  difficult  and  dangeroiu,  partly  fioa 
this  circumstance,  and  partly  fr^m  the  ar- 
rents,  which  are  variable,  and  very  viokM; 
so  that  within  a  few  dark  hours,  the  bsti. 
gator  is  swept,  before  he  is  aware^  up« 
dangers  wholly  unexpected.  Long.  65.  SOi 
W.  Lat.  12.  N. 

OacfioMKKOs,  an  Rndent  town  of  Graei, 
in  Boeotia,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  to  be 
traced  at  a  village  called  Screpn  or  Soipo, 
and  remain  nearly  as  described  bv  ?«£» 
nias  in  the  second  century ;  for  toe  plaoe 
had  been  sacked  and  destroyed  at  that  cooh 
paratively  early  period.  Travellers  hare  u 
vet  discovered  little  beyond  inscriptioosnd 
blocks  of  marble;  but  there  ia  little  dochi 
that  excavation  would  lead  here,  ss  m 
Athens,  to  the  discovery  of  various  relio 
indicative  of  ancient  customs.    See  Kaifdi 

Orchon,  a  river  of  Chinese  TarUfj, 
which  rises  on  the  borders  of  tbe  great  de> 
sert  of  Shamo,  and  falls  into  the  i^eHogiui, 
in  Long.  106.  U,  £.  Lat.  SO.  N.  Fischer 
supposes  the  ancient  Tartar  capital  of  Ktf- 
rakarum  to  have  been  situated  upon  its 
banks ;  but  this  appears  to  us  to  be  vciy 
doubtful. 

Orciano,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  delegation  ot  Urbiao^ 
S5  miles  TV.  of  Ancona, 

Orciisres,  r  town  in  the  south-esst  flf 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Alps. 
Population  1200.     14  miles  N.  £.  of  Gap. 

Orci  Novi.     See  Or::i  A'vovu 

OuciVAL,  a  town  in  the  centrsl  part  cf 
France,  department  of  tbe  Puy  de  Dome, 
on  the  small  lake  of  Pierre.  Populatifiii 
1200.     1  i  miles  S.  W.  of  Clermont 

Orco,  a  river  in  the  north-west  of  Italy, 
in  Piedmont,  which  rises  in  the  valley  of 
Aa<ita,  and  falls  into  the  Po  at  Chivasso. 

OaD,  a  river  in  tbe  isle  of  Sky. 

Ord  of  Caithkess,  a  hill  of  Scotknd, 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  county  oi 
Caithness,  which  forms  a  cape.  Long.  S. 
28.  W.   Lat.  58.  7.  N. 

Ordado,  a  rock  in  the  Pidfle  ooeiB, 
near  the  coast  of  Peru,  5  miles  S.E.of 
Callao.    Near  it  are  scvml  smaller  onefc 

Ordel,  a  small  island  in  the  Etfton 
seap,  near  the  south-east  coast  of  Gilohk 
Long.  128.  25.  £.   Lat.  0.  50.  S. 

Orujb,  a  small  river  of  Scotboid,  is 
Perthshire,  vbich  fUlft  into  the  Ta;  aboie 
Luncarty. 
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OiDiQUiiiLL,  t  parish  of  Scotland^  In 
fianflshire,  about  four  roilei  long,  and 
three  broad.    Population  521. 

OaDSALL,  or  OaDBSHALL,  a  parish  of 
£DRlaDd>  county  of  Nottingham,  1  ^  mile 
S.  iToni  East  RetfonL    Population  599. 

OaDuvAy  a  town  of  the  north  of  S\mn, 
is  the  province  of  Biscay,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  surrounded  by  steep  and 
lofty  mountains.  It  has  4000  inhabitants, 
and  is  the  chief  place  of  a  privileged  district, 
called  the  Four  Towns.  Here  is  one  of  the 
chief  custom-houses  for  the  examination 
of  merchandise  going  by  land  from  France 
into  Spain.  67  mUes  W.  S.  W.  of  St  Sebas- 
tian, and  57  N.  N.  £.  of  Burgos. 

OasBao,  a  district  of  Middle  Sweden, 
which  comprises  the  old  province  of  Nerike, 
the  west  part  of  Westmanland,  and  a  small 
part  of  vVarmeland.  lu  area  is  1780 
i^uare  miles;  its  population  above  100,000. 
The  province  of  Nerike  is  fertile  in  com  ; 
the  rest  abounds  more  in  mines  and  pastur- 
age, although  these  three  species  of  pro- 
dncts  are  common  to  the  whole.  The  chief 
town  is'Orebro. — See  the  names  of  the  old 
provinces. 

Obbbro,  an  inland  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Sweden,  in  the  province  of  Nerike, 
on  the  river  Svartelf,  about  two  miles  from 
the  lake  ^elmar.  It  is  an  old  place,  and 
its  manufactures,  said  to  have  been  once 
flourifihiog,  have  now  almost  disappeared. 
Tet  its  innabitants,  about  4000  in  number, 
are  not  in  poverty,  as  they  carry  on  an 
active  trade  with  Stockholm,  by  the  lake 
Hjehnar,  the  canal  of  Arboga,  and  the  lake 
Melar.  It  is  neatiy  built,  and  has  wide 
streets,  paved  with  round  pieces  of  granite. 
The  houses  are  built  of  wood,  and  are 
generally  nainted  red.  In  the  principal 
diarch  iji  tne  funeral  monument  of  Engel- 
hardt,  a  patriotic  Swetle,  who  defended  his 
ooantry  against  the  tyranny  of  Denmark, 
and  was  assassinated  in  a  neighbouring 
island  in  the  lake  Hjelmar.  Orebro  is  the 
chief  place  of  the  extensive  province  which 
now  takes  the  name  of  the  government 
of  Orebro.  Its  position  is  central,  and  the 
Swedish  diets  are  sometimes  held  here. 
«6  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Stockholm.  Long. 
15.  9.  95.  E.   Lot  59.  15.  40.  N. 

Obebuoua,  one  of  the  smaller  Sandwich 
islands,  and  only  considered  as  a  single  high 
hammock,  separated  firoro  Onehow  by  a 
channel,  about  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
apparently  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of 
vessels  to  pass  in  safety.  The  island  of 
Oieehoua  is  of  a  very  small  extent,  and 
wholly  composed  of  one  rugged,  naked  rock, 
to  aU  appearance  destitute  of  soil,  and  pre- 
ienting  no  indication  of  its  being,  or  ha- 
ving ever  been,  the  residence  of  human  crear- 
t«N8.   Population  iOOO. 


Oasoauirn,  a  town  of  Sweden,  0^  mfle^ 
N.  oi  Stockholm.  It  has  a  considerable 
trade  in  iron.    Population  700. 

OaBL,  an  extensive  province  or  covemv 
ment  of  the  interior  of  Etfropean  Russia^ 
to  the  south  of  those  of  Tula  and  Kaluga, 
extending  from  3S.  50.  to  89.  of  £.  long, 
and  from  59.  to  54.  of  N.  lat.  Its  area  i» 
16,000  square  miles ;  its  population  above  a 
million,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  ratio  of 
population  in  Scotland.  Its  soil  is  fertile, 
and  the  climate  temperate,  so  that  diis  is 
one  of  tlie  best  com  countries  in  Rnaria. 
Its  pastures  also  are  good,  and  rear  a  num-> 
her  of  horses.  The  Sheef>  of  the  province 
poduoe  a  sufficient  quantity  of  wool  for 
home  use,  but  little  fur  export ;  while  the 
rearing  of  bees,  and  the  sale  of  honey  and 
wax,  form  objects  of  considerable  import* 
ance.  As  yet  manu&ctures  have  made 
very  little  progress,  and  are  limited  to  the 
preparation  of  articles  produced  on  the  BpoC 
The  trade  of  the  province  is  of  more  oon« 
sequence,  and  an  official  return  declared  the 
mercantile  capital  to  be  two  millions  ster- 
ling. The  exports  ooi^sint  of  the  products 
of  agriculture,  of  the  forests,  of  some  iron 
mines,  and  finally,  of  some  lime  and  alabas- 
ter quarries.  The  government  is  divided 
into  12  circles. 

Orelha  da  Anta,  and  Obclha  da 
On9a,  two  small  rivers  which  rise  in  the 
mountains  of  Paraguay,  and  fall  into  the  Rie 
Purdo,  which  finally  carries  their  waters  inti» 
the  great  river  Parana. 

Ok  ELLA  K  A.    See  Amawfu. 

Orblludos,  a  river  of  South  America, 
in  the  flat  country  watered  by  the  Amazons, 
which  runs  south-south-east,  aud  enters  the 
Yupura  or  Caqueta. 

Oben'boubo,  the  most  westerly  govenw 
ment  of  Asiatic  Russia,  having  on  one  side 
Russia  in  Europe,  and  on  the  other  the 
government  of  Tobolsk.  To  the  souths 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  the  east,  it  bor« 
ders  on  independent  Tartary,  traversed 
by  vast  hordes  of  the  Kirghises  and  Kal* 
mouks.  This  region  is 'one  of  the  most 
mountainous  in  the  empire,  comprehend- 
ing the  most  elevated  part  of  the  great 
chain  of  the  Ourals.  Notwithstanding 
this,  it  yields  grain  sufficient  not  onlyfi>r 
internal  consumption,  but  ev^n  so  as  to  be» 
come  an  object  of  exportation.  It  nuun- 
tains  also  vast  flocks  and  herds ;  and  eve» 
the  camel  is  bred  on  its  plains,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  land  trade  with  interior  Asia. 
The  breeding  of  bees  is  also  made  a  very 
profitable  branch  of  industry.  A  great 
quantity  of  large  fish  and  caviar,  taken  in 
tne  Coral,  are  exported.  Its  mountains- 
are  equally  a  source  of  inexhaustible 
wealth,  being  filled  with  the  richest  mine» 
of  copper  and  iron ;.  besidca  which,  it  coit» 
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liltM  nd^m  and  saline  lakes.  It  ia  divid* 
ed  into  twelve  districte,  of  which  the  priii* 
cipal  are  Orenbourg  proper,  and  Oufa,  tne 
last  of  which  contains  the  capital.  On  the 
TarUr  frontier  this  province  is  exposed  to 
the  incursions  of  the  Kirghise  and  Kal« 
naouk  hordes,  for  defence  against  which,  the 
government  has  erected  a  chain  of  frontier 
Sirts^    Tlie  population  is  stated  at  629,4/26. 

Ore N BO u BO,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
government  of  the  same  name,  of  which  it 
was  the  capital  till  1702,  when  the  seat  of 
goterument  was  transferred  to  Oufii.  It  is 
of  an  oval  form,  situated  in  a  vast  plain, 
and  regularly  fortified.  The  streets  are 
straight  and  well  built:  it  contains  nine 
churches,  and  2000  houses.  This  town  was 
originally  built  higher  up  the  Oural,  but 
in  1739  was  transferred  120  miles  lower, 
and  in  1 7  42,  50  miles  more.  It  is  support- 
ed bv  carrying  on  the  trade  with  Tartary, 
Buknaria,  and  all  the  countries  in  the 
interior  of  Asia.  This  might  be  brought  to 
a  very  great  extent,  if  greater  security  were 
enjoyed  by  the  caravans  who  traverse  the 
vast  intervening  steopes  inhabited  by  Noma- 
dic tribes,  among  whom  plunder  is  a  r^ular 
^rode.  Through  this  channel  are  exported 
cloths  of  different  qualities,  particularly 
those  of  a  red  or  scarlet  colour,  velvets, 
Russia  leather,  linens,  blue  and  white^ 
copper  and  iron  utensils,  sugar  and  other 
colonial  produce,  toys,  glass,  and  various 
species  of  ornaments.  From  Tartary  the 
caravans  bring  cotton  wool,  India  muslins 
and  cottons,  Persian  silks,  a  little  gold  dust, 
lapis  lazuli,  and  a  few  precious  stones ;  also 
the  skins,  wool,  and  hair,  of  different 
animals.  The  Kalmouks  and  the  Kii^hises 
bring  to  the  market  of  Orenbourg  from 
40,000  to  60,000  sheep,  and  10,000  horses. 
The  horses  are  transported  into  Russia,  and 
the  sbeep  are  chiefly  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction of  tallow,  which  is  sent  to  Peters- 
burgh,  and  exported  under  the  name  of 
Russia  tallow.  A  pretty  considerable  branch 
of  trade  consists  in  the  sale  of  golden 
eagles,  which  are  so  highly  valued  by  the 
Kirghises,  that  they  will  of^en  giveagood 
horse  for  an  eagle.  Long.  52.  31.  lu.  £. 
Lat.  51.  46.  N. 

Orsste,  St,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
of  the  Church,  situated  on  Soracte,  the 
mountain  celebrated  by  Horace.  Popula- 
tion 1400.    82  miles  N.  of  Rome. 

OxEzzA,  a  small  town  in  the  island  of 
Corsica,  20  miles  S.  by  W,  of  Bastia. 

Ore  A.    See  Ourfa. 

Ore  AN,  a  small  town  of  European  Tur- 
key, in  Romania,  sandgiac  of  Gallipoli,  to 
the  west  of  the  sea  of  Marmosa.  1 1  is  situ- 
ated on  the  river  Or&n. 

Oreord,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Suffolk^  situated  at  the  con« 


flucnoe  of  the  Hven  Aide  aod  Oi<^  fMli 
the  latter  of  which  it  h  conjectured  to  have 
derived  its  name.  It  was  once  a  plaoe  of 
considerable  trade  and  importance,  hot  git« 
dually  fell  to  deeay,  from  the  loss  of  its 
haven,  the  mouth  of  which  becaome  bkxk- 
cd  up  by  a  dangerous  bar ;  and  it  is  now  bat 
a  small  ill  built  village.  The  most  remark- 
able object  in  the  town  is  the  castle,  am- 
ated  on  a  rising  ground  to  the  west,  and  oi 
a  spot  which  appears  to  have  been  ftr- 
roerly  the  centre  of  the  town.  All  thii 
now  remains  of  the  castle  is  the  kerp^ 
a  polygon  of  18  sides,  inscribed  in  acirde 
of  54  feet  in  diameter,  and  flanked  bf 
three  square  embattled  towers,  which  oio^ 
look  it.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  tke 
castle,  and  the  name  of  the  fbondcr, 
are  unknown,  but  it  is  probably  of  Nor- 
man origin.  The  church  or  chapel  of 
Orford  appears  to  be  of  great  antiqnitr, 
and  was,  when  entire,  a  large  and  verr 
handsome  building ;  but  its  founder  iss 
the  date  of  its  erection  are  also  unknown. 
It  contains  various  monunients.  OiM 
possesses  a  town-hall,  which  is  raiiier  a 
mean  building,  and  an  assembly-lMnib 
It  is  governed  by  a  mayor,  8  portoMS, 
and  12  chief  buigesses,  and  sends  2  nK»- 
bers  to  parliament.  Population  1737.  Mu- 
ket  on  Monday.  18  miles  £.  of  Ipswid^ 
and  89  N.  £.  of  London.  Long.  1.  Si.  & 
Lat.  52.  5.  N. 

Orford,  a  township  and  pleasant  riikp 
of  the  United  States,  in  Grailon  couity, 
New  Hampshire,  on  the  Conneeticnt,  64 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Concord.  PopoUtioo 
of  the  township  1265. — Also  a  post  village 
of  Hartford  county,  Connecticut. 

OaroRn,  Cape,  a  conspicuous  pdvt  «n 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  Americi, 
formed  by  the  low  land,  projecting  firoiD  a 
high  rocky  coast  a  considerable  way  iDi» 
the  sea,  and  terminating  in  a  wedge  like  cone 
or  perpendicular  cliff.  It  was  so  cslled  bf 
Vancouver,  in  honour  of  the  earl  of  Odai, 
and  lies  in  Long.  124.  31.  W.  Lat  4$* 
52.  N. 

Orford,  Cafc,  a  cape  on  the  south' 
east  coast  of  New  Britain.  Long.  151. 35# 
E.    Lat  5.  36.  S. 

Orford  Ness,  a  cape  of  Englaml,  on 
the  coast  of  Suffolk,  about  2  miles  £.  of 
Orford,  en  which  there  is  a  light-houK/ 
Long.  1.  34.  E.    Lat  52.  4^.  N. 

Orford  Ness,  a  cape  on  the  east  coaster 
New  Holland.  Lcng.  218.  9.  W.  Lat  11. 
15.  N. 

Orgaz,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Spain/ 
in  New  Castile,  with  2400  inhabitants.  H 
K:ilesS.S.E.  of  Toledo. 

Okgelet,  a  town  in  the  east  of  FWaev 
department  of  the  Jura,  near  the  source  of 
the  Valou7.e.    'I*he  inhabitanis  (only  U09 
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in  number)  manufachire  eome  woollen 
and  cotton  articles.  12  miles  S.  by  £.  of 
LoDs  le  SauQier. 

O&GiA vo,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Venetian  province  of  Vicenza^  22 
miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Verona. 

Oegjva,  or  Orgeva,  a  small  town  in 
the  sonth-east  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Granada,  on  the  Rio  Grande,  situated  in 
the  middle  of  a  fertile  valley,  14  miles 
N.E.  ofMotrQ. 

OaGOK,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  departraent'of  the  Mouths  of  the 
Rhone,  with  2500  inhabitants,  and  some 
linen  manufactures.  It  stands  on  the  river 
Durance,  17  miles  £.  of  Tarascon. 

OaGON.    See  Orchgn, 

O&HET,  a  small  town  in  the  south-east 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  part  of  Molcta- 
via  ceded  by  Turkey.  It  stands  near  a 
lake  of  the  same  name^  53  miles  £.  of 
Jsssj. 

OftiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  south-east 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Terra 
d*Otranto,  situated  on  a  mountain  command- 
ing sn  extensive  plain.  It  was  one  of  the 
earliest  settlements  made  by  the  Greek  re- 
fugees, who,  ou  the  invasion  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  Turks  in  the  15th  century, 
sought  refuge  in  Italy.  ^  It  contains  a  po- 
pulation of  ^00,  and  is  the  see  of  a  bishc^. 
30  nilw  £.of  Taranto,  and  65  S.£.  of 
Ban. 

OaiAGO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy*  situ- 
ated in  an  unhealthy  district  on  the  Brenta. 
Popuhition  only  800.  12  miles  E.  of 
Padua. 

OaiGNY  St  Bekoitb,  a  town  in  the 
north  of  France,  department  of  the  Aisne, 
oa  the  Oise,  with  2400  inhabitants.  20 
miles  N.  by  W.  of  Laon. 

OaiGUELA,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
east of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Arragou, 
12  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Albarracin. 

Orihuela,  a  larce  town  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  near  the  nortti-east  of  the  province 
or  Murcia,  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Segu- 
ra.  It  is  agreeably  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  at  the  entrance  of  a  beautiful 
open  country,  which  forms  a  continuation 
of  the  Huerta  or  plain  of  Murcia.  The 
town  is  narrow,  but  of  considerable  length, 
winding  round  the  foot  of  the  hill.  It  is 
well  built,  its  streets  being  in  general  airy 
and  straight,  but  instead  of  pavement,  tbey 
are  covered,  as  at  Valencia,  with  sand, 
which  is  removed  from  time  to  time.  Some 
of  the  widest  streets  have  a  raised  pavement 
on  each  side,  for  foot  passengers.  The  town 
contains  five  small  squares  or  open  spaces, 
but  the  bouses  in  them  are  indi&rent. 
There  are  no  public  fountains,  and  the 
water  of  the  S^ura  is  employed  for  all  do- 
mestic uses.    There  axe  two  bridges  oyer 


that  river.  The  pnblic  edifices  haTendk 
thing  to  attract  attention :  even  the  catlie* 
dral  is  small  and  dark  ;  but  the  grating  of 
the  high  altar  is  considered  a  master-piece  in 
its  kind.  An  episcopal  see  was  founded 
here  in  the  15th  century ;  and  the  town 
contains,  besides  the  cathedral,  4  churches, 
with  9  monasteries,  3  convents,  an  hospi- 
tal for  the  poor,  another  for  the  sick,  and 
a  third  for  orphans.  Thexe  is  a  small 
university,  and  two  foundation  schools; 
but  here,  as  in  the  south  of  Spain  genend-i 
ly,  education  is  very  negligently  managed. 

The  population  of  Orihueu  is  atK>9t 
20,000.  Such  manufactures  as  are  carried 
on  here,  namely,  the  spinning  of  silk,  tbor 
distilling  of  brandy,  and  some  saltpetre 
works,  are  all  on  a  small  scale.  The  subsist- 
ence and  employment  of  the  majority  of  die 
inhabitants  are  derived  from  the  cultivation 
of  the  neighbouring  country^  which  is  of 
the  greatest  beauty  and  fertility.  The  fields 
resemble  a  succession  of  gardens  full  of 
fruit  trees  of  various  finds,  such  as  orangey 
lemon,  almond,  pomegranate,  and  mulber- 
ry trees.  The  com  fields  also  are  produc- 
tive in  almost  every  season,  so  that  it  has 
become  a  proverb  in  this  part  of  Spain, 
**  Rain  or  no  rain,  there  is  always  corn  at 
Orihuela." 

Qrihuela  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Moors  during  550  years ;  they  lost  it  in 
1264y  to  the  Arragonese ;  it  was  laid  waste 
by  the  plague  in  164S;  and  in  1651,  a 
great  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  an  extra- 
ordinary rise  of  tlie  Segura.  In  1706,  it 
was  taken  by  Belluga,  Uie  warlike  bisho]^» 
of  Murcia,  who  gave  it  up  to  pillage.  It 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  has  tm- 
dergone  repeated  modifications  of  its  name, 
Laving  been  called  Orcelis  by  the  Romans, 
Orzuela  by  the  Goths,  Orguella  by  the 
Moors,  and  Orihuela  by  the  modem  Spa- 
niards.   12  miles  N.  £.  of  Murcia. 

Orinoco,  a  celebrated  river  of  South 
America,  which  is  one  of  the  greatest  rivets 
in  the  world,  whether  we  consider  the 
length  of  its  course,  or  the  prodigious  vo- 
lume of  water  which  it  pours  into  the 
ocean.  The  source  of  this  river  has  never 
been  ascertained  with  certainty.  Hum- 
boldt wished  to  penetrate  to  its  source  ia 
1800,  but  i»as  prevented  firom  approaching 
it  by  a  nation  of  warlike  savages,  by  whon& 
he  would  to  a  certainty  have  been  massacred. 
He  was  obliged,  therefore,  to  trust  to  the 
natives  for  the  information  which  ho  re- 
ceived. According  to  La  Cruz,  it  rises  in  « 
small  lake  called  Ipava,  in  55.  N.  lat.  and 
thence  turning  round,  it  enters  the  lake  of 
Parima  to  the  south-east,  whence  it  issues 
by  two  outlets,  and  afterwards  turntiig 
round  with  a  circular  sweep,  it  holds  a 
nortlierly  course,  when^  being  joined  bf 
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kmmenms  krga  riven  from   the   eftstern 
ridge  of  the  Andes,  it  is  swelled  to  an  im* 
mense  size,  and  sweeps  along  with  grc»t  ra- 
pidity.   It  is  here  also  that  a  junction  is 
ihrmed  between  this  rirer  and  its  great  ri- 
val the  Amazons,  by  means  of  the  two 
streams,  the  Rio  Negro  and  the  Cassiquiari. 
This  junction  was  long  matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  was  at  length  finally  ascertained 
by  M.  Humboldt,  who  encountered  great 
perils    in   the   undertaking.    The   whole 
country  fbr  300  miles  was  a  complete  de- 
sert, in  which  the  ants  and  mosquitoes  were 
90  exceedingly  troublesome,  as  almost  to  de- 
ter the  traveller  fVom  proceeding.    He  en- 
tered the  Orinoco  by  the  Cassiquiari,  in 
S.  30.  north  latitude,   and  mounted  the 
current  of  the  great  river  as  far  as  Esme- 
raldas,  Uie  last  Spanish  settlement  in  that 
quarter.      On  its  southern  or  left  bank 
it  receives  the  Maquiritari,   the  Cunucu- 
numa,  Ventuari,  Caura,  Amy,  and  Caroni; 
and  from  its  northern,  or  rather  its  western 
•r  right  bank,  it  receives  still  more  import- 
ant accessions  from  the  Cassiquiari,  Guari- 
ari,  the  Meta,  ard  the  Apure,  with   their 
tributary  streams,  which  vie  in  importance 
with  the  main  river.  After  being  enlarged 
with  those  vast  additions  to  its  stream,  the 
Orinoco  turns  eastward,  and  in  this  direc- 
tion pursues  its  mi^c-^c  course   to   the 
ocean. 

Its  length,  including  its  windings,  is 
estimated  at  1380  miles ;  its  volume  of  wa* 
ter  is  immense;  at  SOO  leagues  from  the 
aea  it  has  a  breadth  of  from  2500  to  3000 
fkthoms,  without  the  interruption  of  a  single 
isle.  Its  breadth  before  St  Thomas  is  3S50 
fithoms,  and  its  depth  at  the  same  place, 
according  to  a  measurement  made  in  March, 
when  its  waters  are  at  the  lowest,  was 
Ibund  to  be  65  fathoms. 

The  Orinoco,  like  every  other  river 
which  rolls  a  vast  body  of  water  over  a  flat 
country,  makes  its  way  into  the  ocean  by 
'  an  innumerable  variety  of  different  chan- 
nels ;  and  during  the  rainy  season  it  inun- 
dates far  and  wide  the  immense  plains 
through  which  it  flows.  The  inundation, 
during  the  highest  flood,  is  calculated  to 
extend  on  each  side  from  80  to  90  miles, 
presenting  to  the  eye  a  boundless  expanse  of 
waters.  The  Delta  of  the  Orinoco  commen- 
ces about  100  miles  from  the  coast.  When 
the  river  is  in  flood,  the  whole  country  is  in- 
tersected by  the  multiplicity  of  outlets  by 
which  the  overflowing  stream  makes  its  way 
to  the  ocean.  It  is  computed  that  the  river 
has  50  outlets  into  the  ocean,  only  seven  of 
which  are  navigable,  not  however  for  ves- 
sels of  any  great  burden.  An  idea  of  the 
prudence  and  skill  requisite  for  the  naviga- 
tion of  these  mouths  may  be  formed  by  what 
daUy  happens  amongst  the  Guayanos  Indi- 


ans, who,  althougb  bora  on  the  islHids,  and, 
from  subsisting  solely  on  fish,  are  so  srcBS- 
tomed  to  the  intricacies  of  the  dtfietent 
channels,  yet  frequently  lose  themselvei, 
and  are  obli^ped  to  allow  the  current  is 
carry  them  out  to  sea,  and  then  to  re-enter, 
not  without  the  most  minute  obeenpatknis 
and  endeavours  to  ascertain  the  proper  pass- 
age.   It  even  requires  a  oonsiclerable  skill 
to  find  the  current ;  fbr  the  numerous  cfaaiH 
nels  have  such  different  directions,  that  m 
the  greater  part  of  them  no.current  at  all  ii 
percr'ptible,  and  in  the  others  the  eddies  cr 
the  Winds  give  the  currents  a  direction  up 
the  river,  instead  of  down.    The  compass  ii 
fVequently  of  no  use ;  and  when  a  person  it 
once  lost,  he  is  often  obliged  to  wander  se- 
veral days  among  the   Guayanos   iaiands, 
conceiving  he  is  ascending  the  river  wlioi 
he  is  descending,  or  that  he  is  descending 
when  he  is  ascending;  and  at  length  hie 
probably  finds  himself  at  the   Tery  poiat 
from  which  he  set  out    The  grand  mooth 
of  the  Orinoco  is  formed  by  Cape  Barima 
.  to  S.  8.  £.  which  is  in  8.  54.  N.  lat.  and 
the  island  of  Cangrejos  lying  W-  N.  W.  rf 
the  cape.    I'hey  are  25  miles  from  eadi 
other,  out  the  breadth  of  the  navipjable  psit 
of  the  passage  is  not  quite  three.  The  depth 
of  water  on  the  bar,  which   lies   a  little 
farther  out  to  sea  than  the  cape^  is  at  ebb 
1 7  feet.     Immediately  on  passing  the  bar, 
the  depth  on  the  side  of  the  island  is  fbnr 
or  six  fiithoms,  whilst  on  the  aide  of  the 
cape  it  is  not  more  than  1^.    The  flats  es« 
tend  from  Cangrejos  seven  leagues  into  the 
sea,  but  from  Cape  Barima  they  do  not  ex- 
tend more  than  two  leagues.    Many  of  the 
other  channels  are  also  navigable.    On  the 
b^nks  of  the  Orinoco  the  magnificence  of 
the  scenery  is  beyond  description.    Foresia 
of  the  greatest  extent  are  filled  with  ann 
mntic    trees,    which  diffuse  the  roost  de- 
lightful odour;  birds  of  every  variety  of 
beautiful  plumage  are  everywhere  obaerv* 
ed,    and    nordes  of  monkeys   follow   the 
astonished  traveller.     Passing  these  Ibrests, 
enormous  plains  extend  their  verdant  sur- 
faces further  than  the  eye  can  reach,  and 
the  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco  give  their  name 
to  the  whole  Cordillera,  and  arj  repreaented 
to  be  the  most  tremendous  that  have  ever 
been  observed ;  but  no  good  description  of 
these  falls  has  yet  been  given,  though  they 
constitute  the  only  outlets  fVom  the  conntry 
situated  on  the  east  of  the  Andes*  to  the 
vast  plains  of  the  Amazons.    These  cata- 
racts are  at  Maypora  and  Atures,  two  vil- 
lages in  about   6  dec;ree8  north   ktitcde. 
near  the  ereat  bend  of  the  river.     The  an- 
nual Bweli  of  the  Orinoco  eommencea  in 
April  and  ends  in  August.    All  Uie  month 
of  September  it  remains  with  the  vast  hody 
of  water  which  it  has  acquired  the  fire  preoe- 
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flUof^  months  and  presents  a  spectacle  asto- 
nishingly grand.  At  the  distance  of  1300 
miles  trom  the  ocean^  the  rise  is  equal  to 
13  fiithoms.  In  the  beginning  of  October 
the  water  b^ns  to  fall,  leaving  impercep- 
tibly the  plains^  and  exposing  in  its  bed  a 
niiiltitade  of  rocks  and  islands.  By  the 
end  of  February  it  is  at  ilB  lowest  ebb,  and 
continues  in  this  state  till  the  beginning  of 
April.  Thia  great  river  abounds  in  fish  of 
various  descriptions.  Amphibious  animals 
are  also  found  in  great  numbers  on  its  shores; 
the  cayman  or  alligator  is  frequently  met 
with^  and  is  very  formidable. 

The  banks  of  the  Orinoco  are  inhabited 
by  suraerous  Indian  tribes,  who  can  gene- 
july  number  from  500  to  2000  warriors 
each.  To  the  nortli  of  the  river  there  are 
few  natives  in  a  state  of  absolute  barbarism ; 
it  is  only  to  the  south  that  the  efforts  of  the 
misaionaries  to  civilise  those  barbarous 
tribes  have  been  ineffectual.  The  mouth 
of  the  great  estuary  is  in  Long.  59.  50.  W. 
Lat.  8.  30.  N. 

O  KINS  AY,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
lying  betwixt  the  islands  of  Boreray  and 
North  Uist,  and  separated  from  the  latter 
by  a  naxrow  sound,  which  is  dry  at  low 
water.  The  island  is  half  a  mile  long,  with 
a  sandy  soil,  tolerably  fertile  in  favourable 


Oaio,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Spain,  in 
Gnipnacoa,  situated  on  the  sea  coast,  at  the 
month  of  the  river  O/io,  and  still  surround- 
ed by  a  wall.  Population  800.  4  miles 
IV.  of  St  Sebastian. 

Oaio^  a  small  town  in  the  central  part  of 
Austrian  Italy,  in  the  Milanese  province  of 
hodi,  SO  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Milan. 

OaiOLA,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
Foitugal,  in  the  province  of  Alentejo,  dis- 
trict of  B^a. 

OaiOLA,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east 
of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  dis- 
trict of  Agramont. 

O&issA,  an  extensive  province  of  Hin- 
dostan,  situated  between  the  16th  and  23d 
degrees  of  northern  latitude,  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  sea  and  the  province  of 
Bengal^  and  on  the  west  by  Gundwaneh. . 
It  was  formerly  an  independent  Hindoo 
kingdom,  but  was  first  conquered  by  th^ 
Ai^hans,  and  afterwards  bv  the  Moguls,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  16th  century.  The 
principal  modem  subdi  visions  of  this  province 
Ere  Cuttack,  Mohurbunge,'  and  Konjeur. 
formerly  the  district  of  Nlidnapore  belonged 
:o  ity  but  was  judiciously  annexed  to  Ben- 
1^  by  the  nabob  Aly  Verdy  Khan,  about  the 
irear  1706.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Goda- 
rery,  Mahanuddy,  Byturnee,  and  Suban- 
eeka.  Although,  generally  speaking.  Oris- 
a  may  be  called  a  barren  country,  ncver- 
helean  the  south-eastern  part  of  it  equals 
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in  futility  moat  ^rts  of  India. .  The  dia« 
tricts  to  the  west  of  Bengal  are  mountainf 
ous,  and  inhabited  by  a  savage  race  of  Hiiif* 
doos  still  called  Ourcas.    They  go  nearly 
naked,  and  armed  with  bows  and  arrows  ; 
they  are  nominally  subject  to  the  Mahrat- 
tas,  but  pay  them  little  revenue.    The  On- 
reas  under  the  British  dominion  are  a  mild 
and  tractable  people;  and  the  greater  number 
of  the  palanquin  bearers  in  Calcutta  ara 
from  that  country.    They  ore  great  eeono« 
mists,  and  in  a  few  years  save  a,  fortune. 
They  ridiculously  pretend  to  be  of.a  higher 
cast  than  the  bearers  of  Bahar,  and  ^^  very 
fastidious  about  performing   tlielr  dutiea. 
The  language  and  written  character  is  pe« 
culiar  to  this  province^  and  is  still  called 
Oufeah.     After  the  expulsion  of  the  Af« 
ghans  from  Bengal  by  tlie  Moguls^  in  the 
16th  century,  the  former  took   reflige  in 
Orissa,  and  retained  possession  of  parts  of 
it,  including  the  temple  of  Jagemant,  )li)l 
near  the  year  1615.    Although  the  Maho^ 
metans  overran  the  whole  pf  Orissa,  and 
subdued  a  part  of  it,  they  did  not  colonise 
so  much^u  that  province  as  in  other  parts 
of  Hindoatan  ;  for  which  reason  the  Hindoo 
manners  are  preserved  here  in  the  greatest 
puritY,   and  fewer  Mahometans  are  to  be 
found  here  than  elsewhere.     The  temple  of 
Jagernaut  is  one  of  the   most   celebrated 
places  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage^  and  it  is  of  so 
ancient  a  date,  that   no  authentic  record 
exists  of  its  founder,  or  the  period  in  which 
it  was  built.    The  title  of  the  last  Hindoo 
family  that  ruled   Orissa  was   Gujpatty; 
they  resided  at  Jagepore ;  but  thev  appear 
rather  to  have  been  deputies  of  the  Great 
Moguls,  than  indepenclent  princes.    After 
the  decline  of  the  M<^1  empire,  tlie  most 
valuable  parts  of  Orissa  fell  to  the  share  of 
the  Nizam,  bv  whom,  in  the  year   1765, 
the  whole  of  tne  sea-coast,  as  far  north  as 
the  Chilka  lake,  denominated  the  Five  Oir- 
cars;  was  transferred  to  the  British.    The 
other  parts  of  Orissa  were  seized  on  by  the 
Mahrattas,  soon  after  their  establishment  at 
Nagpore  in  the   year   1740;   and   in   the 
eleventh  year  after  that  event,  they  corn* 
pelled  the  nabob  Aly  Verdy  Khan  to  cede 
to  them  the  extensive  district  of  Cuttack, 
and  all  ports  of  Orissa  west  of  the  Suban- 
reeka  river,  which  had  been  attached  to  the 
government  of  BenguL 

The  successful  war  of  1803  against  the 
Mahrattas,  compelled  them  to  restore  the 
whole  of  these  districts,  by  which  means 
all  the  valuable  parts  of  Orissa  are  now  in 
the  hands  of  the  British.  Some  of  the  hilly 
regions  are  still  in  possession  of  native 
chiefs,  who  pay  a  trifling  or  nominal  tribute 
to  the  Nizam,  Mahrattas,  or  British.  For 
further  information  respecting  this  province^ 
see  CtUtack,  ^c 
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OusTAKO,  tin  Qnfordfied  town  on  the 
west  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  situated 
on  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name.  It  stands 
in  a  pleasant  bnt  unhealthy  plain,  and  con- 
tains 6000  inhabitants.  The  only  build- 
ings worth  notice  are  the  cathedral,  an 
hospital,  and  a  school  of  the  Catholic  or- 
der of  Piarists.  This  place  has  a  consider- 
able tunny  fishery ;  and  in  the  environs 
tibere  is  cultivated  a  large  quantity  of  wine. 
The  harbour  is  tolerably  good,  but  is  situ- 
ated at  two  miles  distance  from  the  town. 
The  river  Oristano,  which  here  falls  into 
the  sea^  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  island. 
The  town  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  and 
is  40  miles  N.  W.  of  Cagliari,  and  62  S.  of 
Sassari. 

OaivoLO,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  25  miles  N.  W.  of 
Rome. 

Orizaba^  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  in- 
teudancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  situated  in  a  valley 
remarkable  for  its  rich  pastures.  It  is 
about  1500  fathoms  in  length,  and  500  in 
breadth,  with  wide,  neat,  and  well  paved 
streets ;  though  such  is  the  power  of  vege- 
tation, that  graiis  springs  in  the  streets.  It 
has  some  manu&ctories  of  coarse  cloth,  and 
several  tanneries.  The  valley  in  which  the 
town  is  situated,  is  overshadowed  with  the 
most  verdant  forests,  above  which  proudly 
rises  on  the  west,  the  volcano  of  Orizaba, 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  neigh- 
bourhood of  Orizaba  and  Cordova  produces 
all  the  tobacco  which  is  consumed  in  New 
Spain.  It  has  long  been  disputed  if  the 
new  rOad  projected  from  Mexico  to  Vera 
Cruz,  should  go  by  Xalapa  or  Orizaba; 
and  both  these  towns  having  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  direction  of  this  road,  have 
employed  all  their  influence  to  gain  over 
the  constituted  authorities  to  their  respec- 
tive sides ;  so  that,  while  this  rivalry  con- 
tinued, no  road  was  constructed.  It  is  55 
miles  S.  £.  of  Puebla  de  los  Angelos,  a  little 
to  the  north  of  the  Rio  Blanca,  which  dis- 
charges itself  into  the  Laguna  d'Alvarado. 
Population  about  8000,  consisting  of  whites 
«nd  Indians.  1«0  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Mexico. 
Long.  97.  7.  W.  Lat.  18.  48.  N. 

Orjachov,  or  Orkapusi.    See  Perekop. 

OaKN£T  IsLANns,  the  Orcades  of  the 
undents,  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the  North 
sea,  separated  from  the  north  coast  of  Scot- 
land by  the  Pentland  frith,  which  is  generally 
about  10  or  11  miles  broad.  These  islands 
are  aboat  90  in  number ;  but  many  of  them 
are  uninhabited,  being  ^mdl,  and  produ- 
dng  only  sheep  pasture.  The  prindpal  in- 
habited islands  are  Pomona  or  Mainland, 
Hoy,  North  Ronaldshay,  South  Rohald- 
shay,  Sanday,  Stronsay,  Eday,  Westray, 
Shapinahay,  Bglishay,  Gnemsay,  Rousay, 
Weir,   Enhallow,    Papa    Westray,    Papa 


Stronsay,  Hurray,  &c.  (See  theee  artida). 
The  small  uninhabited  islands  are   gene- 
rally denominated  holms;   and  the  sharp 
and  rugged  rocks,  overflowed  at  high  water, 
and  with  scarcely  any  soil  on  tbem  Ibr  the 
production  of  vegetables,  are  called  sk^trUi, 
The  forms  of  the  islands,   owing  to  the 
force  of  the  oceafi  and  rapidity  of  the  tides, 
are  very  irregular ;    their  dimensions  also 
are  diflerent,  some  of  them  not  exceeding  a 
mile  in  length ;  whereas  the  mainland  ex- 
tends to  nearly  25.    They  are  disjoined  fitm 
one  another  by  sounds  or  friths,  from  one  to 
five  miles  broad;  but  the  whole  are  of  ooui- 
derable  extent ;  for,  from  the  sonth- wests 
north-east,  the  distance  is  not  less  than  70 
miles,  and  upwards  of  4Q  in  breadth.   Their 
surface  presents  great  variety.      The  east 
and  north  coasts  in  general  arc  low.    The 
western  coasts,  more  elevated,  terminate  a 
bold  and  steep  difis,  exhibiting  a  thoosaiid 
different  shapes,  that  form  a  scene  highly   j 
picturesque  and  interesting.      From  simi-   ; 
tar  appearances  on  the  opposite  coasts,  many  i 
have  concluded  that  tney   were   fbrujerly   i 
joined  to  the  mainland  of  Britain.     The  j 
numerous  straits  or  friths  by  which  this   I 
group  of  islands  is  intersected,  have  exceed-  | 
ingly  rapid  and  dangerous  currents;  and 
near  the  small  island  of  Smnoa  are  two 
great  whirlpools,  called  the  wells  of  Swinca, 
which  are  particularly  dangerous  to  mail- 
ners,  especially  during  a  cahn. 

Concerning  the  soil  of  these  islands,  no- 
thing favourable  can  be  reported.  There  is 
abundance  of  peat  moss.  In  the  elevated 
tracks  there  is  a  bog  soil  of  a  black  colour, 
that  powerfully  retains  moisture.  In  the 
plains  and  l^valliee,  sand,  clay,  and  gtmvd, 
are  combined  in  great  variety.  The  soil 
in  general  is  shallow,  seldom  more  thaa 
one  or  two  feet  in  depth,  lying  on  a  bed  off 
rock,  and  tolerably  fertile,  but  not  pro- 
perly cultivated.  All  the  islands  may  con- 
tain about  384,000,  divideil  perhaps'in  the 
following  proportions ;  viz.  heath  and  moss, 
occupied  as  common,  294,000  acres  ;  green 
pastures,  occupied  as  common,  30,000  ;  in- 
field pasture  and  meadow,  30,000  ;  araUe, 
•  including  gardens,  24,000 ;  total  produc- 
tive land,  84,000;  houses,  roads,  walls, 
ditches,  2000;  ftesh  water,  4000.  The 
old  system  of  agriculture  still  prevaQs;  ne- 
vertheless the  county  does  more  than  sup- 
port its  inhabitants.  Husbandry  is  in  a 
very  backward  state.  The  plough  gene- 
rally used  is  the  single  stilted  one,  though 
the  double  stilted  one  is  gradually  coming 
into  use.  The  plan  of  husbandry  is  to  till 
very  shallow,  and  to  harrow  sparingly,  as 
the  fiirmer  relies  more  on  the  quantity  of 
manure  than  ou  any  other  circumstance  for 
raising  a  good  crop.  The  manure  is  almost 
solely  the  sea-^^eed  drifted  ashore  duriog 
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die  rtoms  of  winter.  Fallowhig  is  rarely 
ti«ed,  and  a  proper  rotatkm  of  cropping  is 
never  fdlowed.  The  black  oats  are  gene- 
rally sown  in  the  end  of  March,  or  the  be-- 
zinninp;  of  Aijril ;  and  bigg  or  bear  is  sown 
from  the  Ist  to  the  20th  of  May.  The 
>aiDmer  ia  chiefly  employed  in  preparing 
iorf  and  peats  for  ^el^  and  bringing  them 
lome.  The  crop  is  reaped  from  the  20th 
)f  August  to  the  end  of  September :  if  it 
thould  remain  after  that  time,  it  is  gene-* 
-ally  lost,  from  the  violent  gales  and  storms 
irhich  generally  succeed  the  autumnal  equi- 
iO!L.  Except  some  stunted  birch  and  hazel 
niihes^and  a  few  willows  and  juniper  bushes^ 
here  is  scarce  a  tree  or  shrub  to  be  seen ; 
»d  although  several  experiments  have  been 
ried  to  raise  trees,  they  have  uniformly 
tiled.  The  hills  are  thickly  clotibed  with 
i«itb,  and  the  vallies  are  variegated  with  a 
jrest  profusion  of  beautiful  herbs.  There 
re  no  rivers ;  but  the  whole  district  is  well 
upplied  with  lakes  and  rivulets,  which  not 
fnly  serve  to  turn  the  mills,  but  yield  deli- 
hxa  trout;  and  the  'mouths  of  several  of 
hem  contain  salmon. 

The  climate  is  variable,  and  not  salu-* 
irious.  The  south-west  and  south-east 
rinds  are  the  most  prevalent,  and  the  most 
iolent ;  and  the  former  are  accompanied 
rith  the  heaviest  rains.  The  north-west, 
i>rth,  and  north-east  winds,  bring  dry, 
)ld,  and  wholesome  weather.  East  and 
rest  winds  are  neither  remarkable  for  their 
trength  nor  continuance.  Calms  are  of 
hon  duration.  Rain  falls  in  considerable 
laintity  through  the  whole  islands,  espe* 
iJly  on  the  western  coasts.  9now  gene- 
ally  cornea  from  the  north-west  and  south- 
ast ;  but  continues  only  a  few  days  on  the 
arfjce.  About  the  middle  of  June,  a  cold 
md,  accompanied  with  snow  and  hall 
howcrs,  often  blows  from  the  north  about 
wo  or  three  weeks,  and  checks  the  progress 
»P  Tegeution.  Wlien  this  season  is  past, 
he  wind  changes,  and  warm  showers  sue- 
eed.  Thunder  and  lightning  are  most 
Jiumon  in  winter^  when  it  blows,  rains,  or 
nows.  The  aurora  borealis  is  more  fVe- 
laent  and  more  splendid  in  this  than  in 
ttost  other  regions.  The  mean  heat  of  the 
hermometer  is  45** ;  and  the  range  between 
iic  extremes  of  cold  in/winter,  and  heat  in 
'imrncr,  is  from  35°  to  75°.  In  summer 
be  inhabitants  can  distinctly  see  to  read  at 
nidnight ;  but  in  December  and  January, 
he  days  are,  on  the  other  hand,  proportion- 
ibly  short,  tlie  sun  being  ronly  four  hours 
ibove  the  horizon  ;  and  through  the  greater 
»n  of  the  winter,  the  communication  with 
he  mainland  is  greatly  obstructed  by  fogs, 
Urkness.  and  slonns.  During  this  season, 
fry  little  agricultural  work  is  done ;  and 
t  is  then  that  the  neighbouring  farmers 


visit  eBcfa  otliet,  and  enjoy  the  pleammM  6t 
conviviality.  On  the  coast,  the  small  fhr^^ 
mers  employ  themselves  in  fishing  during 
the  winter  months,  and  in  the  summer  in 
the  making  of  kelp.  The  hmd  animals  are 
small  horses,  black  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  and 
rabbits.  Of  these,  the  sheep  are  most  nu- 
merous, there  being  upwards  of  50,000  in 
the  islands.  Notwitnstanding  the  great 
number,  however,  they  were  formerly  of 
little  profit,  as  so  little  care  was  taken  of 
them  that  they  were  allowed  to  run  wild  in 
the  hills.  Here  these  animals,  with  their 
ears  cut  in  many  different  fvrms,  to  mark 
out  the  persons  to  whom  they  belonged, 
were  accustomed  to  roam  at  large,  exposed 
to  all  the  severities  of  hunger  and  cold,  to 
the  depredations  of  ravenous  birds  of  va- 
rious sorts,  especially  eagles,  to  dogs,  and 
to  thieves.  Within  the  last  SO  years,  how^* 
ever,  this  defect  in  the  agricultural  eco- 
nomy of  these  islands  has  been  in  a  con-* 
siderable  degree  remedied;  a  far  greater 
degree  of  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
breeding  of  sheep;  and  there  are  notr 
large  flocks  of  sneep  in  fine  condition. 
The  domesticated  fowls  are  as  commoii 
here  as  in  other  parts  of  Scotland,  and' 
the  heaths  abound  with  red  grouse,  plo- 
vers, and  snipes.  The  other  wild  fowl  are 
eagles  of  various  kinds;  wild  geese  and 
ducks  in  great  variety,  herons,  hawks,  gulls, 
solan  geese  or  ganncts,  swans,  &c.  The 
eagles  are  very  large,  and  make  much  ha- 
vock  among  the  lambs,  so  that,  by  law,  he 
that  kills  an  eagle  is  entitled  to  a  hen  from 
every  house  in  the  parish  where  it  was 
killed.  The  skerries,  or  half-tide  rocks, 
sWarm  with  seals.  Sea  otters  are  very  com- 
mon ;  the  friths  are  occasionally  visited  by 
whales,  and  by  great  herds  of  grampuses; 
Cod,  ling,  haddock,  and  flat-fish,  arc  ex- 
ceedingly abundant  in  the  surrounding  seas. 
Coal-fish,  under  the  dissimilar  names  of 
siUocks,  cootks,  and  setkes,  form  much  of 
the  food  of  the  common  people.  Shoals  of 
herrings  used  formerly  to  frequent  the 
bays;  but  they  have  disappear»l  on  the 
,  coast  for  many  years.  On  the  shores  are 
found  s  great  variety  of  sponges,  corals,  and 
corallines;  large  oysters,  mussels,  cockles, 
&c.  Pieces  of  ambergris  and  spermaceti 
are  sometimes  thrown  ashore;  but  the 
greatest  curiosity  which  the  sea  throws  on 
these  islands  are  the  large  seeds,  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  Molucca,  or  Orkney 
beans ;  they  are  of  American  or  West  In- 
dian origin,  being  all  conveyed  across  the 
Atlantic,  chiefly  by  the  gulf^stream.  The 
seeds  of  the  mimosa  scandens  are  the  mos^ 
CDHimon.  They  are  found  chiefly  on  die 
western  coasts,  and  might  be  gathered  in 
great  quantities,  if  of  any  value.  Many 
strange  fishes  and  curious  marine  dieUs,  of 
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ffot  variety,  are  frequentlf  caRi  ap  by  the 
ocean,  and  sometimes  exotic  fowls  have  been 
driven  on  the  coast  by  tempestuous  wea- 
ther. A  single  Laplander,  ox  Jin-man,  has, 
it  is  said,  been  seen  more  than  once  in 
his  slender  canoe,  covered  with  skins,  being 
driven  hither  by  adverse  winds  and  storms. 
^][he  inhabitants  may  be  divided  into 
three  classes ;  1st,  the  gentry,  or  proprie- 
tors of  the  land^  whose  manners  are  not 
materially  different  from  those  of  the  same 
rfink  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom;  2d, 
the  elasB  of  tradesmen,  or  shopkeepers,  who 
are  ffenerallv  decent  and  industrious,  but 
who  naving  little  fiirms,  between  which  and 
their  mercantile  business  their  attention  is 
cUvided,  generally  neglect  both.  The  third 
class,  composed  of  fiirmers,  servants,  and 
cottagers,  make  about  eight-tenths  oif  the 
greater  population.  Most  of  this  class  are 
ignorai^ty  poor,  indolent,  and  superstitious^ 
wedded  to  old  customs,  and  averse  from 
diange,  although  of  late  years  various 
symptoms  of  improvement  in  their  manners 
have  begun  to  appear.  They  are  inured  to 
great  fatigue,  and  are  very  adventurous, 
both  in  fishing  during  rough  weat]ier,and  in 
chmbingthe  rocks  for  sea- fowl  and  their  egen. 

The  woollen  manufiicture  of  coarse  cloth, 
stockings,  snd  blankets,  has  of  late  been 
less  attended  to  than  formerly;  and,  in- 
stead of  it,  that  of  linen  yarn  and  linen 
doth  was  introduced  about  the  year  1747, 
and  is  in  a  flourishing  state;  but  kelp  is 
still  the  staple  commodity.  For  some 
years  past,  the  average  has  been  S500 
tons;  and  about  SOOO  pQO^e  are  employ- 
ed in  this  manu&cture.  The  inhabitants 
of  these  islands,  for  want  of  capital  and 
industry,  have  not,  to  any  considerable  ex- 
tent, embarked  in  foreign  trade.  Their 
principal  exports  are  beef,  pork,  butter, 
taUow,  hides,  salt  fish,  oil,  feathers,  linen 
yam,  kelp,  with  small  quantities  of  grain 
in  years  of  plenty.  The  imports  are  wood, 
iron,  flax,  coal,  sug^r^  spirits,  wine,  snuff 
imd  tobacco;  flour,  soap,  leather,  hard- 
ware, broad  cloth,  printed  linena  and  cot- 
tons. The  annual  exports  have  sometimes 
been  estimated  at  L. 40,000,  and  the  im- 
ports at  L.36,000.  Little  attention  is  be- 
IStowed  on  the  fisheries,  which  might  be 
very  productive.  Lobsters,  to  the  value  of 
L.1000,  are  annually  carried  alive  to  the 
London  market 

We  know  little  of  the  ancient  history  of 
the  Orkney  islands.  Agricola,  it  is  sup- 
posed, is  the  first  Roman  who  landed  on 
them.  They  were  afterwards  possessed  by 
the  Picts ;  and  being  subdued  by  the  Scots, 
they  were  assigned  to  the  king  of  Norway, 
for  some  services  perfonned  by  him  to  the 
kin^  of  Scotland.  They  remained  in  pos- 
■Bssion  of  the  Norwegians  until  the  middle 


of  the  IStih  oentury,  when  they  mat  tn»* 
ferred  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland.  The 
ScotSi  were  frequently  disturbed  in  tbdr 
possession  of  these  islands,  by  the  Nome- 
gians,  who  again  asserted  their  riffht  of  so- 
vereignty, and  often  possessed  themnotil 
the  year  1470,  when  James  III.  of  Scot* 
lanti  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  tliebii| 
of  Norway,  with  whom  they  agun  puKo 
to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  in  ueuof  dowry; 
and,  upon  the  birth  of  her  son,  they  wae 
finally  ceded.  The  Danes,  however,  bil 
pretensions  to  the  Orkneys,  which  woe 
never  totally  abandoned,  until  James  \1. 
marrying  Anne,  daughter  of  the  king  of 
Denmark,  the  possession  was  finally  re- 
cognised in  favour  of  the  Scottish  kung. 
Queen  Mary  advanced  James  H^bQni,e0l 
of  Bothwell,  to  the  dignity  of  duke  flf 
Orkney,  which  became  extinct  oa  fab 
death,  when  king  James  VI.  created  t 
natural  son  of  James  V.  earl  of  Orkner; 
which  fiiiling  in  his  son,  it  returned  tooe 
crown.  The  tlih  of  earl  was  revived  ia  tk 
family  of  Hamilton  in  1696,.  and  isthit 
family  it  still  remains.  The  isles  of  Oik« 
ney  and  Shetland  compofic  one  stewutir, 
and  send  one  member  to  the  imperial  pirlia- 
ment.  The  Shetland  freeholders,  howerOt 
supinely  neglect  their  fondiise,  whidi  ii 
exercised  soleljr  by  those  of  Orlmey.  The 
right  of  superiority  to  the  Orkneys  «■ 
dismembered  from  the  crown  by  the  voM 
parliament,  and  granted,  for  a  certain  yeiriy 
consideration,  to  the  earl  of  Morton,  wha 
was  by  queen  Anne  appointed  hereditaiy 
steward  and  justiciary.  Upon  the  abolitioii 
of  hereditary  jurisdictions,  t^e  apjMlBt- 
mentof  the  steward  became  vested  in  the 
crown ;  but,  as  the  earl  of  Morton  fcmemA 
the  patronage  of  the  stewartry,  that  noUe- 
man  long  possessed  the  office  of  siewiri 
and  sheriflT  Sir  Thomas  Dundas,  nov 
created  Lord  Dundas,  acquired  the  superio- 
rity of  the  islands  many  years  ago,  tot 
the  earl  of  Morton,  by  purchase,  and  slill 
possesses  it,  with  the  right  of  patronage  <o 
all  the  parishes  of  the  stewartry  except  tva 
The  vdued  rent  of  Orkney  and  Sbedtfd 
is  L.56,^51.  9s.  Id.  ScoU,'and  the  realreot 
L.9500  sterling.  Some  of  the  ishndf 
contain  valuable  mineralai,  especially  ores  of 
lead  and  iron,  near  Stromness,  and  in  Hoj. 
Limestone  is  common  in  dil^rent  isbnds. 
These  islands  are  divided  into  18  narodud 
districts,  which  in  1801  contained  94>i4^ 
and  in  1811,  ^,238  inhabitants. 

Obkub.  '  See  Precopia, 

Obla,  a  small  river  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Vogtland,  which  falls  into  the  Saale  neir 
Oriamuuda. 

Orlamunda,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
duchy  of  Saxe-Gotha,  and  princifolity  of 
Altenburg.    It  sUnds  on  the  Saale,  «t  the 
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inflttz  of  the  Orla  into  that  river,  and  is  a 
plaoe  of  antiquity.  Population  nearly  9000. 
14  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Weimar,  and  21  S.  E. 
of  Er  Airt. 

OsLAKD,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Hancock  county,  Maine,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Penobscot,  S38  miles  N.  £.  of  Bos- 
toiw    Population  480. 

OU.ANDO,  Cato  di,  a  cape  on  the  north 
eoase  of  Sicily,  with  a  castle  of  the  same 
name,  25  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Melazao.  Long. 
14.41.fi.  Lat.S8. 15.N. 

Oat.AU,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  12 
mfles  N.  W.  of  Teschen.    Population  900. 

Oaf.! AN,  a  post  Tillage  of  the  United 
States,  in  Fauquier  county,  Virginia. 

Orleans,  (AurelioMi  Civitas),  a  large 
town  in  the  central  part  of  Prance,  situated 
at  the  fbot  of  a  declivity  on  the  right  or 
north  bank  of  the  Loire.  Viewed  from  a 
distance,  the  asiSect  of  Orleans  is  beautiful. 
The  country  is  undulating  and  diversified, 
presenting  the  appearance  of  pleasure 
grounds,  agreeably  intermixed  with  rich^ 
vineyards  and  fruit  trees,  and  covered  with" 
loxiuiant  vegetation.  To  the  north  lies  an 
extensive  forest,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
4re  pleasantly  varied  with  a  mixture  <^ 
wood,  meadow,  and  cultivated  land.  The 
4own  is  of  an  oblong  fbrm,  its  length  ex-> 
-tending  along  the  bank  of  the  river.  Its 
position,  however,  is  compast ;  for  the  old 
wall  that  surrounded  it  did  not,  includ- 
ing the  side  towards  the  river,  exceed  three 
miles  in  circuit.  The  town  is  built  with 
tolerable  regularity,  the  streets  being  in  ge- 
neral straight;  but  they  are  narrow  and  in- 
commodious. There  are  four  squares  or 
-open  spaces  in  the  town,  of  which  the  one 
near  the  centre  is  spacious  and  hand- 
aome.  The  finest  street  is  that  called 
•the  Rue  Royale,  extending  in  a  straight 
line  north  and  south,  ftom  the  central 
aqnare  to  the  extremity  of  the  bridge 
orer  the  Loire,  a  structure  consisting 
of  nine  large  arches,  and  equally  admir- 
ed for  its  solidity  and  the  boldness  and 
lightness  of  its  oonstmction.  The  houtes 
of  Orleans,  though  not  badly  built,  are 
■aostly  in  an  antiquated  style.  Among  the 
Mhlic  edifices,  the' principal  is  the  cathe- 
•dnd,  one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  in 
France.  The  other  churches  and  convents 
of  the  city  are  numerous,  but  of  little  in- 
terest. The  town-house,  the  court  of 
justice,  the  mint,  and  the  theatre,  are 
entitled  to  notioe.  The  literary  insti- 
tations  are  an  academy  (called  fiirmer- 
]y  a  universitv),  and  a  royal  college,  or 
nigh  school.  The  public  library  contains 
«bove  30,000  volumes ;  but  many  of  them 
^are  old.  There  are  public  walks  along  the 
iramparts  and  the  quays;  but  the  roost 
^^nxMis  are  along  the  bauka  of  the  jiver^ 


and  to  the  ddightftd  villas  situated  in  the 
environs.  The  breadth  of  the  Loire  at 
Orleans  is  about  one-third  less  than  that  of 
the  Thames  at  London. 

The  situation  of  Orleans  is  fiivourable  to 
trade.  Placed  almost  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  and  communicating,  by  mean)  of 
the  Loire  and  its  tributary  streams,  with  se-  , 
veral  fertile  departments  of  the  interior,  it 
forms  a  great  entrepot  for  their  productions ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  foreign  oom« 
modities  imported  at  Nantes,  La  Itochelle, 
and  some  smaller  ports,  are  forwarded  thi- 
ther, and  subsequently  distribute!  into  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  chief  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  corn,  wine,  brandy,  and 
fruit.  The  wine  is,  however,  much  infe- 
rior .'to  that  of  Burgundy  or  Bourdeaux.  The 
manufiictures  are  by  no  means  inconsider-* 
able.  The  principal  are  of  stockings, 
woollens,  hats,  and  leather.  Here  are  also 
some  sugar  refineries. 

Orleans  is  the  capital  of  the  department 
of  the  Loiret,  and  consequently  the  seat  of 
a  prefect,  and  of  the  departmental  offices. 
It  is  also  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat 
of  one  of  the  great  provindal  courts  of  jus- 
tice. It  is  a  nlace  of  great  antiquity,  hav- 
ing been  besieged  by  Attila  in  the  year 
4d0.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  the  occa- 
sional residence  of  the  kings  of  France.  It 
has  been  the  seat  of  several  church  coitn- 
cils,  and  has,  since  the  middle  of  the  It  ih 
century  2  conferred  the  title  of  duke,  a  title 
commonly  held  by  a  prince  of  the  blood 
royal.  In  Englisn  history  it  is  diiefly 
known  by  the  memorable  siege  which  it 
auatained  against  the  English  in  1428,  and 
in  which  the  celebrated  Joan  of  Are  act- 
ed so  distin^shed  a  part«  In  Frendi 
history  it  is  farther  known  for  a  si^e  sus- 
tained in  it  by  the  Protestants  against  iJ^ 
Catholics,  in  1563,  in  the  fint  of  the 
wars  of  religion.  This  si^  was  remark- 
able fbr  the  death  of  the  duke  of  Guise, 
the  firat  and  most  celebrated  of  the  name. 
Population  42,000.  70  miles  N.W.  of 
Toura,  and  80  S.  by  W.  of  Paris.  Long.  1. 
54.41.E.  Lat.47.54. 12.N. 

OaLEANS,  Island  of;  an  island  in  the 
St  Lawrence,  below  Quebec,  25  miles  long 
and  S  broad.  This  island,  next  in  size  to 
that  of  Montreal,  approaches  it  in  fertility 
and  richness  of  soil,  more  nearly  than  any 
other  part  of  the  district  of  Quebec  Its 
western  extremity  is  only  four  miles  from 
Cape  Diamond.  The  shores  slope  grad ually 
to  the  beach ;  in  some  places  there  are  a  few 
rocky  cliffs,  but  not  of  great  extent  or  ele- 
vation. From  the  foot  of  the  slopes  there  are 
large  spaces  of  low  meadow  land,  sometimes 
intersected  by  patches  of  excellent  arable 
ground.  Bordering  the  north  channel  the 
b^ach  is  flat  and  muddy,  with  reeft^xock» 
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ranning  along  It ;  but  on  the  ioutheni  tide 
it  is  a  fine  aand,  with  only  a  few  pointed 
foeks  sticking  up  here  and  thei-e.  The 
centre  part  is  thiddy  wooded,  but  without 
oroduciog  any  timber  of  superior  growth. 
The  soil  is  hishW  fertilised  in  almost  every 
ftiit ;  on  the  hi^  lands  it  is  commonly  a 
light  sood  earth,  either  mixed  with  sand, 
nr  sand  and  day ;  on  less  elevated  situations 
there  is  a  fine  black  mould,  wliich,  as  it 
aears  the  shores,  is  likewise  blended  with 
sand.  This  delightfbl  spot  is  but  scantily 
watered  by  the  little  river  Dauphin,  the 
tivulet  IMmheuz,  and  a  few  more  trifling 
ctreams,  all  of  which  in  summer-time  fail 
)of  a  sufficient  supply  to  work  a  couple  of 
mills  that  are  bmlt  upon  them.  A  good 
toad  encompasses  the  island,  and  several 
/Others  cross  it  On  the  western  point  of  the 
island  there  is  a  group  of  very  neat  houses, 
at  several  of  which  the  inhabitants  furnish 
accommodations  to  the  numerous  visitors 
attracted  by  amusement  or  curiosity  to  this 
singularly  pleasant  spot  Population  4000. 

Oelkans,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  north  part  of  Vermont,  bounded 
north  by  Canada,  east  by  Essex  county, 
JN>uth-east  by  Caledonia  county,  south  by 
Washington  county,  and  west  by  Frankliu 
county.  Papulation  5S39.  Chief  towns 
Irasburg,  Craftsbury,  and  Brownington. 

Daleans,  New,  a  city  and  port  of 
entry  of  the  United  States,  and  capital  of 
ihe  state  of  Louisiana,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Mississippi,  105  miles  from 
its  mouth.  It  is  regularly  bid  out;  the 
•troets  are  generally  forty  feet  wide,  and 
intersect  eadi  other  at  right  angles.  The 
buildings  have  no  cellars,  except  the  space  be- 
tween the  ground  and  the  lower  floors,  which 
are  raised  five  or  six  feet  from  the  earth« 
Most  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs  have  beau* 
tiful  g^ens,  ornamented  with  orange  groves. 
The  principal  public  buildings  are  three 
phurcnes,  one  for  Roman  Catholics,  one  for 
Episcopalians,  and  one  for  Presbyterians  ; 
a  court-house,  a  jail,  a  market-house,  on 
arsenal,  a  governor's  palace,  a  custom-liouse, 
a  hospital,  a  French  theatre,  a  Catliolic 
college,  &:c.  The  Place  des  Armes  \&a 
beautiful  green,  whieh  serves  as  a  pa- 
xade.  Most  of  the  public  buildings,  are 
large  and  handsome.  The  Catholic  cathe- 
fdral  is  a  large  and  elegant  edifice.  The 
Presbyterian  church,  just  erected,  is  a  spa- 
cious and  handsomeedificeof  brick  and  stone. 
The  buildinffs  of  the  city  were  formerly 
sdmost  entirely  of  wood,  but  those  recently 
greeted  are  for  the  most  part  handsomely 
built  of  brick ;  and  the  place  is  of  late,  in 
various  respects,  very  rapidly  improving. 
The  population  is  £ist  increasing  by  acces- 
cions  from  all  the  states  in  the  union,  and 
fjpom  ahnoit  erery  kingdom    Ia  Europe. 


The  French  language,  15  years  ago,  was 
here  almost  universal,  but  at  present  the 
English  predominates.  There  are  five 
newspapers  published  in  the  city,  three  sf 
which  are  printed  in  English,  the  other 
two  both  in  French  and  Engli^. 

New  Orleans  is  very  advantageously  a^ 
tuated  for  trade,  near  the  mouth  of  one  cf 
thiS  noblest^rivers  in  the  world,  whose  nu- 
merous branches  extending  many  hundred 
miles  in  difi^^ent  directions,  wait  to  this 
port  the  products  of  various  climates ;  and 
It  is  already  become  a  principal  eoaporicm 
of  American  commerce. 

The  shipping  belonging  to  this  port  ia 
1816  amounted  to  13,S99  tons.  The  mui^ 
her  of  arrivals  and  clearances  iu  a  year, 
ending  October  1st  1816,  was  623  ;  1816, 
699 ;  and  1817,  1030.  In  the  year  eoding 
October  1st  1817,  1500  flat  bottomed 
boats,  and  500  barges,  arrived  at  the  dtv, 
from  the  upper  country,  bringing  its  prs* 
ductions.  There  are  20  steam-boats  n«v 
navigating  the  rivers  Mississippi  and  Ohio; 
and  Severn  more  are  building.  The  Tea- 
sels sailing  from  this  port  are  chiefly  en* 
ployed  in  exporting  the  produce  of  the 
country,  consisting  in  bark,  coals,  cettoa, 
com,  furs,  hides,  pitch,  planka,  rosis, 
skins,  tar,  timber,  turpentine,  sancl,  shells, 
lime,  &c.  New  Ol-leans  is  a  great  mait 
for  the  produce  of  the  western  stctci, 
to  which  the  Mississippi  afibrds  the  only 
outlet  to  tlie  sea ;  and  the  quantity  of  gocds 
imported  into  it  from  this  quarter  is  im- 
mense. They  consist  chiefly  of  ^e  fipl- 
lowing  articles:  apples,  bacon  an^  bans, 
bagging  for  cotton,  quercitron  bark, 
beef,  beer,  butter,  candles,  dder,  eo^ 
ton,  cordage,  com,  commeal,  flour,  gin- 
seng, hemp,  hemp  yarns,  hides,  lard,  lead, 
lead  shot,  molasses,  oats,  paper,  pdtriess 
pitch,  pork,  potatoes,  rice,  bear  skins,  soam 
staves,  sugar,  taffia,  tallow,  tar,  tobacco, 
tobacco  carrots,  manufactured  tobacco,  bees* 
wax,  wheat,  and  whisky.  The  total  ttmoont 
of  expotts  from  New  Orleans  for  one  year, 
ending  October  1817,  was  13,501,036  dol- 
lars. The  country  around  New  Grkans 
is  covered  from  the  inundations  of  the 
Mississippi  by  an  artificial  embankment 
called  the  Levee,  which  is  raised  at  a  great 
expence,  and  which  extends  ^bout  100 
miles  along  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is 
directly  in  front  of  the  town,  and  afifoids  a 
very  pleasant  walk.  The  Britid^  made  aa 
attack  on  New  Orleans  in  lleeembo-  1814, 
hut  were  repulsed  by  the  Americans  under 
general  Jackson,  with  the  loss  of  about 
SOOO  men  killed,  wounded,  and  prisonets. 
The  American  army  loat  o|i1t  aeven  wea 
killed,  and  six  wounded.  Fopulation  «f 
tlie  city  in  1802,  from  10,000  io  11,000  ;  in 
1810, 17,342,  of  whom  5961  were  alnv^es; 
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in  1818>  36,000.  1260  miles  from  Wash- 
ington, 1549  N.  £.  from  Mexico,  and  1769 
S.  S.  E.  from  Pittsburg.  Long.  90.  8.  W. 
Lat-  29.  57.  N. 

The  island  of  New  Orleans  is  formed 
by  the  river  Mississippi  on  one  side,  and 
the  lakes  of  Pontchartrain  and  Maurepas, 
together  with  an  outlet  of  the  Mississippi 
called  the  river  Iberville,  on  the  other.    It 
is  about  160  miles  long,  and  from  3  to  50 
broad.    It  produces  sugar,  lemons,  oranges, 
and  figs.      Lake  Pontchartrain  communi- 
cates with  the  city  by  the  Bayou  St  John, 
ivhich  is  navigable  for  small  vessels,  which 
pass  between  Nevv  Orleans,   and  Mobile, 
and  Pcnsacola.    Fort  St  John  is  situated 
at  its  entrance  into  the  lake,  seven  miles 
north  of  New  Orleans.     Fort  St  Charles  is 
aituated  north-east  of  the  city. 

Ojll£ans,  a  parish  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  state  of  Louisiana,  which  lies  along 
the  hanks  of  the  Mississippi,  and  contains 
S4,552  inhabitants. 

Okleaks,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Barnstable  county,  Massachusetts. 
Population  1248.  85  miles  S.  E.  of  Boston. 
Orlbton,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Here- 
fordshire, 6  miles  N.  by  E.  from  Leomin- 
ster.   Population  503. 

Oai.ov,  a  town  of  the  north-east  of  Eu- 
ropean Kttssia,  situated  on  the  river  Viatka. 
Population  3600.    26  miles  W.  of  Viatka. 

Orlov,  a  town  of  the  south  of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  and  circle  of 
Vorouea,  on  the  river  Usman.  It  has  about 
3000  Inhabitants. 

OaMs,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Nievre,  with  2500 
inhabitants. 

OaMBA,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Italy,  in 
Piedmont,  province  of  Mondo\i,  situated  on 
a  hill  near  the  Tanaro,  and  defended  by  a 
strong  castle.     It  contains  a  poptdation  of 


on  which  was  built  a  city,  onoe  tbe  mast 
splendid  and  celebrated  of  all  Asia.    It  waa 
raised  to  this  height  by  becoming  the  em- 
porium of  the  trade  of  India  with  Persia^ 
and  even  with  Europe,  its  commodities  be« 
ing  carried  up  tlie  {Euphrates,  and  across 
the  Syrian  desert.    Ormuz  did  not  owe  ita 
greatness  to  any  natural  advantages. '  It  is 
a  mere  rock  of  salt,  and  produces  neither  a 
slugla  article  of  provision,  nor  a  drop  of 
water ;  so  that  a  great  exertion  of  ingenui- 
ty was  necessary  to  render  it  habitable.   Its 
S re-eminent  greatness  and  splendour  were 
ue  entirely  to  commerce.     When  the  Por- 
tuguese fleets  had  found  their  way  round 
the  Cape  into  the  Indian  seas,  their  cupi- 
dity was  soon  excited  by  Ormuz.    They 
made  several  attempts  to  obtain  possession 
of  it,  which  proved  abortive;  but  in  1514, 
the  great  Albuquerque  sailed  thither  with 
a  force  so  overwhelming,    that  resistance 
was  scarcely  attempted.    It  continued  thus 
one  of  the  main  seats  of  Portuguese  power, 
till  the  reign  of  Shah  Abbas,  when  that 
ambitious  monarch  conceived  the  design  of 
wresting    this    valuable  appendage  to  the 
Persian  empire,  from  a  foreign  power.   His 
efforts,  however,  would  probably  have  been 
fruitless,  had  he  not  engaged  the  aid  of  an 
English  squadron,  which  happened  to  be 
cruizing  in  the  Indian  seas ;  and  the  '«om- 
roanders  of  which   conceiving  themselves 
authorised  to  adopt  any  measures  hostile  to 
the  Portuguese,  readily  engaged  in  the  en<^ 
terprise.    The  combined  forces  began  with 
taking  possession  of  the  island  of  Kishme, 
on  which  Ormuz  mainly  depended  for  sup- 
plies.   They  then  landed  and  obliged  the 
Portuguese  to  evacuate  the  town,  and  retire 
into  the  castle,  which  was  at  last  reduced, 
chiefl^r  bv  famine.    The  Persian  monarch 
made  it  tnen  his  object  to  transfer  the  trade 
of  Ormuz  to  Gombroon,  situated  on  the 


5300,  and  has  extensive  manufactures  of  ^oast  opposite  to  it ;  and  at  length  all  the 

linvn.    It  suffered  cansiderably  in  the  early  inhabitants  were  ordered  to  evacuate  the 

operations  of  the  campaign  of  1796.    20  place,  leaving   only    a    Persian   garrison, 

miles  N.  by  W.  of  Oneglia,  and  60  S.  of  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  Orpiu^ 

Turin.  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Imam  of 

Ormskirk,  a  market  town  of  England,  Maskat ;  but  as  a  city  and  mart,  it  had  no 

in  tbe  coimty  of  Lancaster, -a  populous  ma-  longer  any  existence.    It  did  not  then  oon^ 


nu^Msturing  town,  with  a  good  inland  trade. 
It  consists  of  four  principal  streets,  crossing 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  diurch  is 
a  handsome  Gothic  structure,  and  is  re<- 
markable  for  having  its  tower  and  steeple 
detached  from  each  other,  so  as  to  present 
the  appearance  of  two  churches.  Besides 
the  cKurdi,  here  are  two  chapels  of  ease, 
and  places  of  worship  for  the  Methodists  . 
and  other  dissenters.  Market  on  Thursday. 
Population  3064<.  30  miles  S.  of  Lancaster, 
and  210  N.  N.  W,  of  London.  Long.  2, 
52.  W.  Lat.  53.  34.  N.  . 
Ormuz,  on  island  in  the  Persian  gulf^ 


tain  more'  than  20  families.  The  fort  has 
now  been  put  into  a  tolerable  state  of  re- 
pair, and,  with  a  wretched  suburb,  coiii« 
tains  about  500  inhabitants.  The  island, 
when  viewed  from  the  sea,  resembles  a  mass 
of  rocks  and  shells,  thrown  up  by  some 
violent  convulsion  of  nature.  The  whole 
of  the  ancient  city  is  one  mass  of  ruinsi 
the  reservoirs  for  water  being  the  only 
buildings  that  are  at  all  in  a  perfect  state. 
Long.  56.  40.  E.  Lat.  27.  8.  N. 

Ornain,  a  small  river  in  the  north-cast 
of  France,  department  of  the  Meuse.  |^ 
falls  into  the  Marne  at  Vitry* 
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OrnanSi  a  town  in  the  east  of  France^ 
department  of  the  Doubs,  on  the  small 
river  Louve.  It  contains  3100  inhabit- 
nits,  employed  partly  iu  the  iron-worlcs 
of  the  vicinity,  partly  in  manufactures  of 
leather  and  paper.  In  the  neighbourhood 
there  Hs  a  singular  well,  which,  in  rainy 
weather,  overlowJi  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
lay  the  surrounding  district  under  water. 
12  miles  S.  El.  of  Be8an9on,  and  «0  N.  W. 
pf  Pontarlier. 

'  Ornasav,  a  small  harbour  of  Scotland^ 
on  the  south  coast  of  the  isle  of  Sky. 

Obnay,  one  of  the  smaller  Shetland 
isles,  lying  between  Yell  and  the  mainland. 
'  OaNE,  an  inland  department  in  the 
north  of  France,  comprising  a  portion  of 
ihe  old  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Perche, 
imd  bordered  by' the  departments  of  Calva- 
doSj  Eure  and  Loir,  Mayenne  and  Sarthe. 
Its  superficial  extent  is  about  2500  square 
iniles;  its  population  (in  1S15),  422,000. 
The  surface  is  elevated,  and  though  it  can 
hardly  be  said  to  contain  mountains,  a  num- 
ber of  rivers  run  from  it,  both  to  south  and 
north.  The  principal  are  the  Oriie,  the 
jViayenne,  the  SaFthe,  the  Eure,  the  Dive, 
the  Louque,  the  Charenton,  and  the  I  ton. 
"l^he  chief  productions  of  the  department 
are  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats,  bucK- wheats 
Lemf ,  flax,  pulse,  ana  potatoes.  The  con- 
sumption of  corn  is,  however,  greater  than 
the  quantity  raised,  great  part  of  the  de- 

Ctmeut  consisting  of  pasture  and  forest 
d.  Apples  and  pears  are  plentiful  here^ 
us  in  the  rest  of  Normandy ;  and  a  great 
deal  of  cyder  is  made.  The  breed  of 
Borses  is  good.  The  principal  mineral  pro- 
duct is  iron,  which  is  worked  in  various 
I>art«  of  the  department  The  average  an- 
nual produce  is  about  5000  tons  of  cast, 
and  nearly  3000  tons  of  wrought  iron.  The 
other  manufactures  of  the  department  con-^ 
8ist  of  linen,  lace,  and  leather,  which, 
along  with  cattle,  horses,  and  wood  fVom 
the  ibrests,  form  the  chief  articles  of  ex- 
port. The  department  belongs  to  the  dio- 
cese of  Seez,  and  to  the  jurisuiction  of  the 
royal  court  of  Caen.  It  is  divided  into  the 
four  arrondissements  of  Alen9oh  (the  capi- 
tal), Atgentan,  Dowfroiit,  and  Mayenne. 

OaNE,  a  small  river  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  which  rises  near  Orne,  in  the  de- 
nartment  of  the  Meuse,  and  iklls  into  the 
Moselle,  not  far  from  M etz. 

Okne,  a  river  in  the  north  of  France, 
which  has  Its  source  in  the  neighbourhood 
df  Seez,  Hovrs  to  the  north,  becomes  navi- 
gable at  Caen,  and  discharges  itself  into 
the  English  Channel,  about  9  miles  below 
that  town. 

Orne 8,  a  town  in  the  north-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Meuse.  Popu- 
lation 1000.    0  iniles  N.  £.  oi  Verdun. 


Oao,  a  river  of  South  America,  m  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada,  and  province  d 
Santa  Martha,  which  enters  the  Lebrija.— 
2d,  A  river  of  the  same  kingdom,  which 
enters  the  sea. — 3d,  A  river  of  the  ssme 
kingdom,  in  the  province  of  Netva,  whidi 
enters  the  Magdalena. — It  is  the  name  of 
several  other  small  streams  in  SSonth  Anw 
rica. 

Oro,  San  Juan  del,  a  decayed  towncf 
Peru,  in  the  province  of  Oarabaya. 

Oro,  Cape  d',  the  eastern  point  of  Uw 
island  of  N^ropont,  anciently  cdM 
Cephareus,  Long.  2%,  40.  £.  Lat.  38. 
8.  N. 

Oao,  Monte,  a  great  mountain  of  the 
island  of  Corsica,  the  elevation  of  which  n 
said  to  be  8500  feet. 

OiiocoMA,  an  ancient  and  extensive  pro- 
vince to  the  south  of  the  nrovinee  of 
Venezuela,  between  the  river  of  San  Mra 
to  the  east,  and  the  mountains  of  Toap 
tp  the  north,  those  of  Bogota  to  the  wett, 
and  the  plains  of  Cazanare  to  the  east.  It 
is  subject  to  such  continual  innndatioiB} 
that  it  is  nearly  depopulated. 

OaocopicHE,  a  small  river  of  Gniaiia^ 
which  rOns  north,  and  enters  the  Orinoeo. 

QaonADA,  a  port  on  the  coast  of  Pen, 
6  miles  S.  by  W;  of  Payta. 

Orom coTO,  a  river  of  New  Bnmswkl, 
which  falls  into  St  John's  river.  Bythii 
passage  the  Indians  have  a  oommnnicstioB 
with  Fassamaquoddy  bay. 

OaoMTCHi,  a  town  of  Thibet,  46  wSIa 
]S.  of  Manas  Hotun. 

Oron,  a  small  but  well  built  towD  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  Pays  de  Vand^  10  miki 
£.  N.  E.  of  Lausanne. 

OaoNHi,  a  town  of^  Thibet,  88  milci 
W.  of  Yolotou  Hotun. 

Orono,  a  township  of  the  United  Stslo^ 
in  Penobscot  county,  Maine.  Popokdcn 
351. 

OaoNo's  IstAxn,  a  small  Islsud  of  die 
United  States,  in  Maine,  in  the  river 
Penobscot. 

OaoNSAY^  one  of  the  smaller  Hebiides» 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  in  the  parochial  dis- 
trict of  Jura  and  Colonsay,  from  which  latter 
island  it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  diannd. 
It  is  fertile ;  and  the  walls  of  a  priory,  «M 
to  have  been  founded  by  St  Columoi,  are 
still  to  be  seen  on  it 

OaoNTEs,  a  river  of  Syria,  and  the 
largest  by  which  that  country  is  watcwiL 
It  rises  in  Mount  Lebanon,  to  the  north  of 
Damascus,  not  far  from  the  source  of  d* 
Jordan  ;  but  while  this  last  river  ioU> 
southward  to  the  lake  Aspbaltites,  the 
Orontes  flows  in  the  opposite  direction  till, 
near  Antioch,  it  makes  a  circuit  to  the 
west  and  south,  and  ftlls  into  the  sea. 
Notwithstanding  its  magmtude,  yet  frftas 
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the  parched  nature  of  the  climate,  it  would 
often  be  dry^  were  it  not  for  the  bars  of 
sand  by  which  its  coarse  is  obstructed.  Its 
stream  is  in  general  so  deep  sunk  in  rocks, 
that  it  can  be  rendered  subservient  to  the 
piirpoBes  of  irrigation^  only  by  being  la-> 
Doriously  raised -with  wheels.  It  forms 
three  lakes,  the  Bahr-el-Kades^  that  of 
Famie  or  Apaipea,  and  that  of  Antioch. 
•  Oaopssa,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Coehabamba.  in  Peru,  situated  on  a  small 
river,  one  of  the  tributary  streams  of  the 
Rio  €irande,  in  a  beautiful  and  fertile  val- 
ley. Its  inhabitants  are  diiefly  employed 
HI  supplying  the  neighbouring  provinces  with 
fiuits  and  grain.  They  amount  to  17^000, 
among  whom  are  many  rich  and  noble 
£unilies,  descended  from  the  first  conquerors 
of  Cfae  country.  8  miles  N.  of  Cochab:imba, 
and  89  N.  N.  W.  of  Chuquisaca.  Long. 
67.  18.  W.  Lat.  18.  11.  S.— There  are 
other  inconsiderable'  settlements  of  this 
name  in  Spanish  America. 

O ROPES  A,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
yinee  of  Coehabamba,  which  runs  north- 
west, and  enters  the  Pachachaca. 

Oropesa,  a  town  of  the  central*  part  of 
Spain^  in  the  province  of  Avila,  witn  1400 
inhabitants.  SO  miles  W.  by  S.  of  Talavera 
de  la  Reyna. 

Oropesa,  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  east  of 
Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Valencia.  Long.  0. 
8.  95.  B.   Lat  40.  5.  33.  N. 

Oropuche,  a  river  of  the  island  of 
Trinidad,  which  runs  east,  and  enters  the 
sea. 

Oaopus,  a  town,  or  rather  village  of 
Greece,  in  Attica,  near  the  fVontier  of 
Boeotia,  about  three  miles  from  the  sea, 
fnrmerly  of  importance  in  a  military  sense, 
aa  commanding  the  ac^acent  plain  of  Tana- 
gra,  a  track  of  great  fertility,  and  the  sub- 
ject ci  ftequent'  contest  between  the  The- 
bans  and  Athenians. 

Oroshaza,  a  town  of  the  east  of  Hun* 
gary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bekesch,  with 
above  6000  inhabitants.  88  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Gyula. 

Orospbda,  a  mountain  of  the  south  of 
I^Mdn,  In  Granada,  on  the  borders  of 
^MViUe. 

Oroszvar.    See  Carlbure, 

OaovESi,  a  laxve  lake  of  European  Rus- 
Ha,  in  Inland,  £slrict  of  Kuopio,  about 
40  miles  to  the  north-west  of  the  lake 
Ladoga.  It  communicates  with  the  lakes  of 
Hovtiainen  and  Pilas  Yervi.  It  is  15  or 
16  lea^oes  in  length,  but  its  breadth  and 
Ibrm  are  very  insular. 

Oroost,  an  island  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Sweden,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Kattegat,  40  miles  in  circumference.  Long. 
II.  SO.  £,    Lat.  58.  10.  N. 

Orpqam-s  Bane,  a  fishing  bank  of  the 


south-east  point  of  Chaleur's  bay,  on  the' 
north-east  coast  of  New  Brunswick,  in 
North  America.  On  it  is  fVom  75  to  30 
fiithoms  water. 

'  Orphan  Island,  an  island  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  iii  Maine,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Penobscot,  between  Prospect  and  OrUmd, 
containing  about  10,000  acres. 

Orphano,  St,  a  small  town  of  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  in  Macedonia,  pachalic  of 
Salonica,  near  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Amphipolis.  It  has  somemauufactures  of 
cordage. 

Orphir,  a  parish  of  the  island  of  Pomona, 
in  Orkney,  about  eight  miles  long,  and 
from  two  to  three  broad.    Population  845. 

Orpierrb,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Alps. 
It  stands  on  the  river  Soyan,  has  800  in- 
habitants, and  some  lead  mines  in  the 
neighbourhood.    30  miles  S.  W.  of  Gap. 

Orpinqton,   a  parish  of  England,  In' 
Kent,    «i  miles  S.  by  W.   from    Foot'a' 
Cray.    Population  727. 
.    Ore,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  in  Fifa* 
shire,  which  Mis  into  the  Leven. 

Orr,  a  town  of  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  the 
residence  of  a  Dola,  S4  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Sana. 

Orr  Water,  a  river  of  Scotland,  whidi 
runs  into  the  Sol  way  frith,  10  miles  E.  of 
Kirkcudbright.  Long.  3.  50.  W.  Lat  54. 
55.  N. 

Orra,  a  nyountain  of  Yemen,  in  Arabiay 
90  miles  N.  E.  of  Abu  Arish. 

Orrell,  a  township  of  *  England,  in 
Lancashire,  4|  miles  N.  fVom  Liverpool. 
Population  2000. 

Obreskanny,  a  post  village  of  the  Unit* 
ed  States,  in  Oneida  county.  New  York. 

Orrin,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Rom-' 
shire,  which  falls  into  the  river  Conon. 

Orrinoton,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Penobscot  county,  Maine,  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Penobscot.  Population  1341, 

Orron  Water,  a  river  of  Scotland, 
which  runs  into  the  frith  of  Cromarty,  at 
Dingwall. 

Orrsville,  a  post  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pendleton  district.  South  Caio^ 
lina. 

Orsbach,  a  village  of  the  Prussian  pro-{ 
vince  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  near  Aix-la» 
Chapelle.     Popi;ilation  800. 

Orserq,  a  small  but  populoua  tovm  o^ 
Austrian  Illyria,  on  the  west  coast  of  Istria, 
with  a  good  harbour,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Lemo.    4  miles  N.  of  Rovigno. 

Orsett,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Essex, 
84  miles  £.  by  N.  from  Loudon.  Popular 
tion  936. 

Orsha,  or  Otsii ak,  a  town  in  the  west 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  government  of^ 
Mohilev,  on  the  Dnieper,  which  hereto^ 
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Ctdre^  the  Orsliitza.  It  has  three  churches 
of  the  Greek  comraunioii,  five  Catholic 
9)i)nasteries^  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  ^500 
inhabitants,  40  miles  N.  of  Mohilev. 
Lon^.  30.  14.  E.   Lat.  5\.  30.  N. 

Okskaia,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia^  in 
the  government  of  Orenbourg.  The  town 
©f  Orenbourg  was  originally  built  upon  this 
spot ;  and  upon  its  btfiug  removed  to 
another,  the  present  place  remained.  It  Is 
sow  distinguished  by  two  forts  of  earthy 
4me  of  which  is  built  upon  a  rock  of  jasper, 
some  part  of  which  is  of  fine  quality.  A 
number  of  houses  are  built  round  the  forts, 
but,  except  that  of  the  governor,  they  are 
Tery  indinerent.  Orskaia  is  situated  on  the 
Or,  about  a  mile  and  a  hulf  before  its 
junction  with  the  Oural.  The  Asiatic 
caravans  usually  pass  this  last  river  here, 
in  thtir  way  to  Orenbourg.  132  miles  E. 
of  Orenbourg. 

Orson's  IslakDj  an  island  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Maine,  in  the  river  Penobscot. 

Orsova,  New,  or  Ntu-OiiscHOWA,  a 
sinall  town  and  fortress  in  the  north  of 
European  Turkey,  sandgiac  of  Semendria, 
situated  on  an  island  in  the  Danube.  Po* 
pulation  2800.  The  fortress  has  been 
nrequently  taken  and  retaken  by  the  Turks 
apd  imperialists,  but  has  remained  in  the 
lands  of  the  former  since  the  treaty  of 
Sistow  in  1789.  60  miles  N.  by  W.  of 
Vidin,  and  100  E.  of  Belgrade. 

OasovA,  or  Orscuowa,  Old,  a  fortress 
in  the  south  of  Hungary,  in  the  military 
or  frontier  district  of  Temesvar,  at  the 
ii^ux  of  the  Tschema  into  the  Danube, 
ojpposite  to  New  Orsova. 

Obsot,  a  town  of  the  Prussian  states,  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  Rhine,  $4  miles  S.  £. 
^  Cleves.    Population  1000. 

O&T,  a  market  town  of  Lower  Austria, 
Borth  of  the  Danube,  and  15  miles  £.  of 
Vienna.    Population  900. 

OsTA,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  the  Sardinian  states,  in  the 
Milanese  province  of  Novara,  situated  on 
the  lake  of  St  Giulio.  It  has  two  chapels, 
and  a  number  of  convents.  30  miles  N.  of 
Vercelli. 

Orta,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  east  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  Capi- 
tanata,  with  1300  inhabitants.  26  miles 
S.  W.  of  Manfrcdonia. 

Orta,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
Sjates  of  the  Church,  delegation  of  Viterbo, 
on  the  Tiber.  It  is  the  sec  of  a  bishops 
36  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Rome. 

Ortl,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  in  the 
province  of  Bialystock.     Population  900. 

Ortegal,  Cape,  a  well  known  promon- 
tory; of  Spain,  in  Galicia,  and  the  most 
northern  point  of  land  in  the  kingdom. 
JLong.  7.  5*.  0.  M\  Lat,  43.  iG.  iO.  N, 


Ortelbmuvlq,  or  Scttno,  a  tcywn  of  1 

Prussia,  in  the  government  of  Kotiigsber^ 
situated  on  a  lake,  and  containing  1100  in- 
habitants^. Several  actions  -were  foogjiit 
here  in  March  and  April  1807,  between  the 
Cossacs  and  the  French.  80  miles  S  S.  £. 
of  Konigsberg. 

Ortsnau,  a  district  of  the  south-west  of 
Germany,  in  Suabia,  lying  between  tin 
Rhine,  tne  Black  forest,  and  the  Brisg^ 
now  belonging  to  the  grand  duchy  of  Ba- 
den. Near  the  Rhine  it  is  level,  or  inter- 
spersed with  small  hills ;  but  at  a  distmcc 
they  rise  to  a  considerable  height.  It  pco- 
duces  corn,  hemp,  flax,  and  wine,  all  whidi 
it  exports;  but  it  has  no  inanu&ctiixc& 
The  greatest  part  of  this  district  belonged 
to  Austria,  but  was  ceded  in  1802  to  tlie 
duke  of  Modena,  and  came  after  his  destk 
to  the  Austrian  archduke  Ferdinand.  It 
was  assigned  to  fiaden  by  the  treaty  of 
Presburg,  in  January  1806. 

Ort£nberg,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Flesse-Darmstadt,  22  miles 
£.  N.  E.  of  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  and 
20  S.  E.  of  Gie^en. 

Orteijburg,  a  town  in  the  east  of  the 
Bavarian  states,  5  miles  S.  of  Vilzho&n, 
and  10  W.  of  Passau.     Population  1900. 

Ortez,  a  small  river  of  the  furovince  of 
Buenos  Ayrcs,  in  South  Anserica,  wbidi 
runs  north  into  the  river  Plata* 

Orthez,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Pvrenees, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  on  the 
river  called  Gave  de  Pau.  It  contains  aboat 
6200  inhabitants,  who  manu&ctore  consi* 
derable  quantities  of  flannel,  also  of  leather, 
and  carry  on  a  brisk  trade.  Its  environs 
are  rich  in  minerals,  producing  slate,  pii- 
coal,  petroleum,  and  silver.  It  sufieicd 
greatly  in  the  religious  wars  of  -the  1^ 
century.  On  2Sth  February  1814  the  Bri- 
tish obtained  here  a  decisive  advantage  over 
the  French,  the  latter  being  driven  from  a 
succession  of  positions,  with  a  heavy  loss 
both  in  killed  and  prisoners.  £2  miles 
N.  W.  of  Pau,  and  30  E.  of  Bayonnc. 

Ortho SA,  or  Ortosa,  a  srodl  seaport  of 
Syria,  in  the  pachalic  of  Tripoli,  on  the 
coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  12  miles  N.  of 
Tripoli. 

Ohti.£S-Sfitz£,  the  highest  mountain 
of  the  Austrian  empire,  situated  in  Tyrol, 
on  the  borders  of  the  Engadina,  in  Switier- 
land,  and  the  county  of  Bormio.  Its  de- 
vation  is  commonly  given  at  15,000  feet, 
l)ut  some  measurements  make  it  15,400,  sr 
very  nearly  as  high  as  Mont  Blanc  Its  tof 
was  first  reached  in  1804,  by  Joseph  Pidi- 
ler,  a  hunter  of  Passeyr. 

Orton,  or  Overton,  a  market  town  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  WestmorelancI, 
^>lcasantly  situated  on  the  road  from  Kea* 
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^  to  Appleby.,  Population  83$.  14  miles 
^,  of  KendaL  LoDg.  2.  35.  W.  Lat.  54. 
88.  N. 

.  O&TONA  A  Mare^  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
north-east  of  the  ktngdoni  of  Naples,  in 
Abru^EO  Citra,  situated  on  a  hill  on  the  sea 
coast,  between  the  rivers  Fescara  and  San- 
ffVQ.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bL»hop,  has  a  cathe* 
dnly  with  several  other  churches  and  con- 
vents, and  5700  inhabitants.  Its  en- 
virons contain  a  number  of  villas,  and  pro- 
duce quantities  of  wine.  It  hss  a  small 
harbour.  50  miles  £.  of  Aquila,  and  100 
jN.  of  Naples. 

Oatona  di  Marsi,  a  small  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  north-east  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  in  Abiuzzo  Citra.  In  1782  there 
occurred  here  an  alarming  phcenomenon ; 
the  earth  sunk  down,  and  tbnned  a  gulf  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town.  34 
miles  N.by  E.  of  Ponte  Corvo. 

Ortorx,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan,  15 
miles  S.  of  Idsumi. 

Oruba%    See  Aruha. 

OaviETO,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States 
oC  the  Church,  situated  on  a  steep  hill,  and 
Bomewhat  difiicult  of  access.  It  stands  60 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Rome,  at  the  conflueflce 
of  the  Paglia  and  Chiana,  and  contains 
7000  inhabitants.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bi- 
shop, and  has  a  cathedral,  which  is  consi- 
dered a  fine  Gothic  edifice,  and  contains 
Bome  good  sculptures  and  paintings.  Seve- 
ral of  its  other  churches,  chapels,  and  con- 
vents, are  admired  for  their  ornaments.  The 
ixnly  public  institution  worth  notice  is  a 
college  of  Jesuits. 

Orfille,  a  nost  village  of  the  United 
States,  in  Onondaga  county.  New  York. 

Oruna,  San  Joseph  se,  a  city  and  capi- 
tal of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  founded  in 
1591.    6  miles  from  the  sea. 

Oeurillo,  a  settlement  of  Pern,  in  the 
province  of  La  Paz,  on  I^e  Titiaca,  25 
ssiles  N.  W.  of  Aflangaro. 

Oruro,  a  ^ovince  of  Peru,  bounded 
north  by  the  province  of  Sicasica,  east  by 
that  of  Cochabamba,  soutli  and  south-east 
by  tliatof  Paria,  and  west  and  north-west 
by  that  of  Pacqjes.  It  is  of  a  cold  and  dry 
leropera|;ure,  and  very  subject  to  tempests. 
jLt  has  extensive  pastures,  on  which  are  fed 
numerous  herds  of  cattle  and  Peruvian  car 
mels ;  and  it  formerly  had  productive  mines, 
ivhich  are  now  in  a  state  of  neglect,  being 
in  a  great  measure  filled  with  water.  Were 
the  art  of  mining,  however,  better  under- 
stood, they  might  still  be  made  to  yield 
great  profits.  In  179G,  one  active  indivi- 
dual obtained,  eTen  by  the  imperfect  mode 
of  amalgamation  in  use,  a  considerably 
gain  from  the  residuum  thrown  away,  and 
found  in  the  abandoned  mines.  Popula- 
tion SWO,    . 


Oruro,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
situated  in  a  beautiful  valley,  9  miles  long. 
It  has  five  convents,  and  four  churches, 
and  is  a  populous  place,  with  a  revenue  of- 
fice for  collecting  the  duties  on  metals.  70 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Potosi.  Long.  68.  W, 
Lat.  18.  48.S. 

Orwell,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  |n  Kin- 
ross-shire, between  5  and  C  miles  long,  and 
5  broad.    Population  2113. 

Orwell,  a  river  of  England,  in  Suffolk, 
commonly  called  Ipswich  water.  It  rises 
in  the  middle  of  the  county j^  runs  south- 
cast  by  Ipswich,  from  whence  it  is  navi- 
gable; and  uniting  with  the  Stour  from 
Xianningtree,  forms  the  fine  harbour  of 
Harwich.  Above  Ipswich  it  takes  the 
name  of  Gipping.  Packet  boats  sail  daily 
to  and  from  Harwich  and  Ipswich,  a  dis- 
tance of  10  miles  ;  and  the  banks  of  the 
river  are  beautifully  variegntcd  vith  lawns, 
parks,  corn*fields,  and  elegant  mansions. 

Orwell,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont,  on 
Lake  Champluin.  Population  1849. — 2d,  A 
township  of  Luzerne  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  755. — 3d,  A  township  of  Os- 
wego county.  New  York.— 4th,  A  post  vil- 
lage of  Bradford  county,  Pennsylvania. 

OawiGSBURG,  the  capital  of  Schuylkill 
county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  United  States. 

OiizERO,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Illyria^ 
in  the  peninsula  of  Istria,  on  the  Adriatic, 
5  miles  N.  of  Rovigno. 

Ouzi  Nuovi,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy, 
in  the  Milanese  province  of  Brescia,  on  the 
Oglio.  Population  3000.  34  miles  £.  by 
S.  of  Milan. 

Osa,  a  river  of  Itrly,  in  Tuscany,  pro- 
vince of  Sienna.  It  tails  into  the  Mediter- 
ranean at  Telamone  Vecchio. 

OsAccA,  a  large  city  of  Japan,  the  port 
of  Meuco.  It  is  situated  at  the  head  of  a 
bay  of  the  same  name^  and  at  the  mouth  of 
a  considerable  river,  which  has  passed  by 
Meaco.  It  is  thus  the  seat  of  a  very  extent 
sive  trade,  and  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
cities  in  the  empire.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  found  a  quantity  of  earth  of  a  beau* 
tiful  orange  colour,  which  is  exported  to  all 
parts  of  Japan,  being  used  for  covering  the 
roofs  of  the  houses.  S5  miles  S.  W.  of 
Meaco. 

Osage,  a  river  of  Louisiana,  which  fiows 
into  the  Missouri,  at  133  miles  from  its 
mouth.  Its  general  course  is  west  and 
west-south-west,  through  a  rich  and  level 
country.  At  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
souri, which  is  in  Lat.  38.  31.  16.  it  is  397 
feet  wide.  It  is  a  crooked  river,  and  is  na- 
vigable for  boats  GOU  miles.  Its  banks  are 
covered  with  timber,  und  possess  in  general 
a  very  rich  soil.  Small  hills,  with  rocks,  al- 
^rnately  border  the  eastern  and  western 
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vhores.  The  Osage  is  a  pellucid  tranquil 
Ytream^  with  the  exception  of  a  few  trifling 
Tipples,  and  a  fall  of  about  six  feet  in  two- 
thirds  of  a  mile,  called  the  Old  Man's  Ra^ 
pid.  The  hanks  of  the  river  are  generally 
vteep,  being  formed  of  craggy  cliffs,  and 
not  unirequentlv  of  stupendous  projecting 
Tocks,  out  of  which  issue  excellent  springs. 

OsAGBS,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in  North 
America,  who  have  settlements  near  the 
source  of  the  rirer  of  that  name.  They  are 
tlivided  into  three  bands,  the  Grand  Osage, 
the  Little  Osage,  and  those  of  the  Arkan- 
saw,  who  having  emigrated  higher  up  that 
river,  have  now  become  the  most  nume* 
T0U8  tribe  of  the  whole.  They  are  cruel 
«nd  ferocious,  and  much  dreaded  by  the 
other  Indians.  The  Osage  tribe  is  estimat- 
ed by  captain  Pike  to  amount  to  4000, 
among  whom  are  12S2  men  who  carry  arms. 
They  have  begun  to  pay  some  attention  to 
jigriculture,  raising  large  quantities  of  corn, 
beans,  and  pumpkins,  which  tliey  manage 
■with  the  greatest  economy,  iu  order  to  make 
them  last  from  ^enr  to  year.  All  the  agri* 
cultural  labour  is  done  by  women. 

OsAGZ  Woman's  River,  a  river  of  North 
America,  which  falls  into  the  Missouri, 
jibout  60  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  about  30  ^ards  wide  at 
its  moudi ;  and  since  the  cession  of  Louisi- 
ana to  the  United  States,  SO  or  40  Ameri- 
can families  have  settled  on  its  banks. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  this,  is  a 
large  cave,  on  the  south  side,  at  the  foot  of 
the  clifls,  nearly  300  feet  hig^,  overhang- 
ing the  winter,  which  becomes  very  swift  at 
this  nlace.  The  cave  is  ISO  feet  wide,  40 
feet  deep,  and  20  hi^i. 

OsARA,  or  AsARA,  s  village  in  the  Sy- 
rian desert,  near  the  Euphrates,  170  muix 
U.  8.  E.  of  Aleppo. 

OsARA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Japan. 
Long.  136.  40.  E.   Lat.  35. 10.  N. 

OsBANiKET,  a  town  of  independent  Tar- 
tars, on  the  Sirr  or  Jaxartes,  SO  miles  W, 
ofToncat. 

OscH,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in 
North  Brabant,  with  2800  inhabiUnts.  IS 
miles  N.  E.  of  Bois  le  Due. 

OscHA,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  which 
fills  into  the  Irtysch,  in  the  government  of 
Tobolsk. 

■OscHATZ,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  Saxony, 
jiear  the  smaU  river  Colnitz,  18  miles  N.W. 
jof  Meissen,  and  S4  N.W. of  Dresden.  It 
}ias  3400  inhabitants,  employed  partly  in 
Woollen  manufactures.  In  the  neighbour- 
hood is  a  mountain  called  the  Cuimbei^, 
jfroin  which  there  is  an  extensive  view  of 
^he  surrounding  country,  and  which  was 
frequently  occupied  as  a  military  station  in 
jthe  warof  1756. 
OscHC^LEBEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Sax- 


ony, in  the  principality  of  Ralbefitidt, 
with  3000  inhabitauts.  19  mikB  W.  S.  W. 
of  Magdeburg. 

OsENOKA,  a  smaU  river  of  Asiatie  Roi- 
sia,  which  falls  into  the  Kdyma. 

OssRo,  a  town  of  Austrian  Illyria,  nta- 
ated  on  an  island  in  the  Adriatie.  Thii 
island,  called  also  Osero,  is  so  near  the 
laiger  island  of  Cherso,  as  to  be  j<mied  to 
it  by  a  bridge.-r-See  Ckerta.  'Vh»  tova  d 
Osero,  though  containing  only  1500  fah^ 
bitauts,  is  the  see  of  a  b&op. 

OsF AN,  or  AsFAN,  R  village  of  Hed^ 
in  Arabia,  35  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Mccck 

OsoYAN,  a  small  town  in  the  nsilhflf 
Hungary,  iu  the  county  of  Gomer,  widi  i 
Lutheran  college  and  achooL  39  aub 
N.N.  W.ofErUu. 

OsjABLiKovo,  a  town  in  the  interiar  tf 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  flf 
Vladimir,  circle  of  Murmy.  Fopolatigi 
£600. 

OsiMO,  R  town  in  the  central  part  of  Iti- 
ly,  in  the  States  of  the  Church,  delqjrtin 
of  Anoona,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  rinr 
Musone.  It  is  the  see  of  a  bishop,  ad 
contains  6700  inhabitants,  with  a  vd 
biiilt  cathedral,  and  several  other  churdM 
and  convents.  In  the  building  called  A* 
lazxo  del  Publico,  there  is  a  gcnd  coUectis 
of  inscriptions  and  andent  statoea.  11 
miles  S.  by  W.  of  Ancoiia,  and  110  NJf.S^ 
of  Home.  Long.  13.87.  23.  £.  iat-^' 
«9.  36.  N. 

OsKAWA,  a  small  river  of  the  AnstaB 
states,  in  Moravia,  whidi  rans  into  tk 
March  at  Olniutc. 

OsKOL  Nov 01,  a  town  in  the  centnl 
part  of  European  Russia,  in  the  oofcn- 
ment  of  Kursk,  on  the  river  Oski,  ^nA 
2300  inhabitants.   93  miles  S.  £.  of  Kvnk 

OsKOL  Staroi,  r  town  in  the  oeolnl 
part  of  European  Russia,  in  thegovenmieat 
of  Kursk,  on  the  Oskol,  75  miles  £.&& 
of  Kursk.  It  has  5000  inhabitiol^ 
and  no  less  than  10  churches  and  cbipeb. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  a  numbar* 
brick  kilns. 

OsLAWA,  a  smaU  river  of  Austri«  I^ 
land,  whidi  fidls  into  the  San,  bdov 
Sanok. 

OsMA,  a  town  in  the  interior  of  Spiifli 
in  Old  Castile,  on  the  smaU  river  Vcm, 
It  is  a  bishop's  see,  contains  9000  inbsbiu 
ants,  and  the  neighbouring  village  £1  Btv- 
go  de  Osma  contains  a  sinular  number.  It 
is  a  place  of  antiquity,  having  been  tika 
by  Pompey  in  the  year  of  Rome  689,  ai 
by  the  Moors  in  the  banning  of  the  lltb 
century,  but  reutken.  Here  sir  Thassi 
Graham  defeated  a  party  of  French,  oo  I5lk 
June  1813.  40  miles  S.  B.  of  Burgos,  and 
5«N.N.B.  of  Madrid. 
OsMAK^ic,  a  town  of  Astatic  Tinkey)  i> 
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liie  MYernment  of  8iv8t»  140  miks  N.  W. 
oTSiYas. 

OsMARSKoi,  a  small  town  of  Afdatic 
Riwnay  in  the  government  of  Kolivan,  on 
the  Irtysch,  SOI  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Koli- 
vim. 

OsMOTHERLEY,  a  porish  of  England^ 
North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7^  miles  N.  E. 
by  N.  from  Nordiallerton.  Population 
996. 

OsNABBUCK^  a  province  of  Hanover, 
Ijing  in  the  south-south-west  of  the  king- 
dom, hetween  the  grand  duchy  of  Olden- 
burg and  the  Prussian  province  of  West- 
phalia. Its  form  is  an  irregular  oblong, 
extending  from  south  to  north  ;  its  area  is 
about  9^  square  miles ;  and  its  population 
126,000,  of  whom  the  majority  are  Luthe- 
rans, and  the  rest  Catholics.  There  are  no 
Jews  among  the  inhabitants,  as  by  the  old 
constitution  thev  were  not  tolerated.  The 
peasantry  were  long  kept  in  a  state  of  vos- 
■idage,  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  sharing 
the  property,  at  the  father's  death,  with  the 
chQdren,  and  too  often  reserving  Uie  largest 
share  to  himself.  A  large  proportion  of 
this  principality  consists  of  heath,  moor, 
and  sandy  eraineooes,  all  very  unproduc- 
tive ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  want  of  wood 
is  supplied  by  turf  from  the  bogs,  and  by 
coal  mines.  In  no  part  is  the  soil  fertile ; 
the  com  raised  is  chiefly  rye,  oats,  and 
buck-wheat,  and  in  a  less  degree  barley 
and  wheat  Hemp  and  flax  are  raised  in 
ffreat  quantities,  but  the  quality  is  inferior. 
Of  the  coarse  linen  so  well  known  by  the 
name  oF  Osnaburgs,  great  quantities  are 
manufactured  by  the  inhabitants,  and  ex- 
ported to  England,  Holland,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, Africa,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
The  annual  value  of  this  linen,  and  of  the 
linen  yarn  spun  in  the  principality,  is  com- 
puted at  nearly  L.900,0()0  sterling.  Hams 
also  form  an  article  of  export  A  number 
of  the  inhabitants  (about  5000  or  6000) 
travel  yearly  into  the  Dutch  provinces,  in 
search  of  work,  and  are  employed  there  in 
the  breweries,  and  in  the  oil  and  sugar 
works,  while  others  go  to  the  herring  and 
whale  fisheries.  In  winter  most  of  them 
return  home,  and  j^  Iheir  time  chiefly  in 
spinning  and  weaving.  Osnabruck  has  its 
provincial  states,  chancery,  consistory,  and 
local  government,  like  the  other  provinces  of 
Hanover.  Its  public  revenue  is  between 
ti.50,(i00  and  L.60,000  sterling.  It  is  di- 
vided into  six  bailiwics. 

This  province  was  formerly  the  territory 
of  a  bishop,  and  the  see  is  of  very  remote 
juitiquity,  having  been  founded,  it  is  said, 
by  Charlemagne.  After  the  reformation, 
many  of  Uie  inhabitants  embraced  the  Lu- 
theran faith,  and  it  was  agreed  at  the 
treaty  of  Westphalia,   that   the    bishop 


should  be  alternately  a  Catholic  «nd  a  Lim 

theran,  the  chapter  being  left  at  complete 
liberty  in  their  choioo  of  the  former,  but 
limited  in  the  election  of  a  Protestant  to 
the  family  of  Brunswick-Lunebuig.  The 
Catholic  bishop  was  generally  an  aged 
member  of  the  chapter,  and  the  Protes*' 
tant  a  young  prince ;  so  that  since  1648^ 
the  principality  has  been  much  longer  sub-* 
ject  to  the  house  of  Brunswick  than  to  the 
Catholics.  Neither  party,  however,  were 
able  to  introduce  any  chance,  until,  in 
1802,  it  was  agreed  that  the  bishoprie 
should  devolve  in  perpetuity  on  the  house 
of  Hanover,  as  a  compensation  for  certain 
territorial  cessions.  It  was  annexed  in 
1802  to  tlie  kingdom  of  Westphidia»  but 
restored  to  Hanover  in  1814, 

Osnabruck,  or  Osnaburg,  the  capi- 
tal  of  the  above  principality,  is  situated 
on  the  small  river  Hose.  Though  not 
lai^ge,  it  is  divided  into  the  OU  and 
New  Town,  and  is  surrouiuled,  in  the  an- 
cient manner,  with  walls  and  ditches,  whidk 
are  entered  by  five  gates.  Its  situation  ia 
pleasant,  but  like  most  old  towns,  it  is  ir- 
regularly built,  and  the  houses  are  very'' 
low.  The  best  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
which  possesses  several  relics  of  antiquity, 
and  the  town-house,  in  which  was  oondnd- 
ed  the  peace  of  WestphaUa  in  1048, 'at  the 
same  time  as  at  Munster,  Osnabuig  hav- 
ing been  the  place  for  the  conferences  of 
the  Protestant  ambassadors,  whose  portraita 
are  still  preserved  in  theXown-house.  The 
quarter  called  the  Frci^ngh  a  fiivourite  re- 
sort of  the  inhabitants,  and  has  the  advan- 
tage of  a  very  pleasant  walk.  The  other 
public  buildings  are  two  Lutheran  and  two 
Catholic  churches,  a  Lutheran  orphan- 
house,  four  hospitals,  a  work-house,  a 
Catholic  and  a  Lutheran  gymnasium.  Thl^ 
population,  9300  in  number,  haveniam»- 
factories  of  coarse  woollen,  leather,  and 
tobacco.  Here  are  also  several  linen  bleach- 
fields;  and  the  coarse  linen  (Osnaburss) 
made  in  the  surrounding  country,  is  brought 
here  to  be  measured  und  stamped.  Two 
miles  from  the  town  is  Ebersburg,  with  a 
hotanica]  garden,  containing  some  rare  exo- 
tics. 70  miles  W.  of  Hanover,  und  28  N.  B* 
of  Munster.  Long.  8.  1.  11.  £.  Let.  69. 
16.  32.  N. 

OsNAiiRUCK,  or  OsNAAcao  Island.  See 
Maitea. 

OsosNo,  a  ruined  town  of  Chili,  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Bueno,  24  miles 
from  the  South  sea,  and  212  S.  of  the 
city  of  La  Conception.  It  was  burnt  in  an 
incursion  of  the  Arancanos  Indians.  Lat. 
40.  20.  S. — There  is  a  volcano  of  tlie  same 
name,  in  Lat.  46.  36.  S. 

OspiTfo,  St,  a  fortified  town  and  har- 
bour in  the  county  of  Nice^  near  ViUat 
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iPftiiioa.  In  1749  it  was  dedareA  a  free 
port.* 

OspRiNtio,  a  villof^e  and  pariah  of  Eng- 
land, in  Kent,  1  mile  W,  S.  W,  firom  Fe- 
veraham.    Population  656. 

OsRiMj  a  small  island  of  Scotland^  on 
the  south  coast  of  the  isle  of  Islay. 

OsRUSHNAH,  a  town  of  independent 
Tartary,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same 
name,  6&  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Samarcand. 

O^SA,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  in  the  government  of  Perm, 
on  the  river  Kama.  It  has  1000  inhabit- 
nnta*    48  miles  S.  W.  of  Perm. 

OssA,  a  river  in  West  Prussia,  which 
falls  into  the  Vistula  above  Graudenz. 

OssA,  a  celebrated  mountain  in  the  north 
of  Greece,  in  Thessaly,  to  the  south-east 
of  Olympus,  fiom  which  it  is  separated  by 
the  vale  of  Tempo,  and  the  river  Peneus, 
which  flows  through  it. 

OssA,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Gilolo,  in 
the  East  Indian  ocean,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  a  gr^t  bay  of  the  same  name.  It 
affords  every  convenience  for  ships  touching 
at  it,  either  for  water,  provisions,  timber  for 
^pars,  and  other  necessary  articles.  Long. 
128.  22.  £.     Lat.  0.  45.  S. 

OssA,  Bay  of,  a  deen  bay  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Gilolo. 

O^sAbaw,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic, 
near  the  coast  of  Georgia,  20  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Long.  81.  17.  W.  Lat.  31. 
42.  N. 

Ossaba  w  SouKD,  a  channel  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, between  the  islands  of  Great  Wassaw 
andOssabaw.  Long.81.12.W.  Lat.31.4S.N. 

OssAN,  a  river  in  the  north  of  European 
Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  which  falls  into  the 
Danube  near  Nikopol i. 

OssEGH,  a  large  village  of  the  north  of 
Boliemia,  18  miles  N.  N.  W,  of  Leutmeritz. 
It  has  a  large  woollen  manufactory,  and  a 
splendid  abbey. 

OasENDRECHT,  R  village  nf  the  Nether- 
lands, in  North  Brabant,  with  800  inha- 
bitants.    13  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Antwerp. 

OssETEs,  a  rude  people  who  inhabit  the 
northern  part  of  the  mountains  of  Cau- 
-casus,  from  the  Terek  to  the  Phasis.  They 
can  muster,  on  an  emergency,  10,000  horse. 
They  have  a  language  peculiar  to  them- 
selves, composed  in  a  great  measure  of  Per- 
sian, mixed  with  some  Sclavonic  and  Fin- 
nish words.  They  have  been  converted  to 
Christianity,  of  which  they  now  scarcely  re- 
tain any  trace.  They  are  nominally  sub- 
ject to  Russia,  but  are  kept  in  check  only 
by  hostages  kept  at  Mosdok ;  and  if  these 
chance  to  escape,  the  Ossctes  immediately 
begin  plundering  incursions  into  the  Rus- 
sian territory.  They  have  princes  and  a 
hereditary  nobility,  but  scarcely  any  village 
with  more  than  100  inhabitants. 


OsscTT,  a  tawiMp  of  Sng^nid,  Wot 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  3^  miles  W.  from 
Wakefield.    Population  4083. 

OssiACK,  a  village  of  Aostriaii  niyria, 
in  Carinthia,  on  a  lake  also  called  Ossiick, 
15  mUes  W.  N.  W,  of  Clagenfurth. 

OssiAN,a  township  of  the  United  Stales, 
in  Allegany  county.  New  York. 

OssTEK,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
Poland,  on  the  Vistula,  19  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Sendomir. 

OssiEK,  a  market  town  of  Austrian  Po« 
land,  in  the  circle  of  Jaslo. 

OssiERi,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, province  of  Cagliari,  with  a  ccXk" 
giate  church,  two  convents,  an  hospital, 
and  6000  inhabitants.  Corn  is  cultivated 
in  the  neighbourhood,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  is  common  in  so  warm  a  latitude. 

OssiG,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  ii 
tlie  principality  of  Liegnitz,  3  miles  E.N.Bi 
of  Grotkau. 

OssiPEE,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Strafford  county.  New  Horapshire.  Pa- 
pulation 1205. — There  is  a  lake  of  the  same 
name  in  tliis  township,  and  also  a  monxk- 
tain. 

OssiPEE,  a  river  of  the  United  Stato^ 
which  flows  from  Ossipee  take  into  die 
Saco,  in  Maine,  15  miles  £.  of  Liake  0»- 
sipee. 

OssiPEE,  Little,  a  river  of  Maine, 
which  runs  into  the  Saco,  12  miles  bebv 
the  larger  Ossipee. 

OssuN,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  PT"^ 
nccs.  Population  1800.  7  miles  3.  W.  of 
Tarbcs,  and  15  N.  W.  of  Bagnercs. 

OssuxA,  a  considerable  inland  town  of 
the  south-west  of  Spain,  in  Andalusia,  and 
the  province  of  SevUle.  It  has  a  collegiate 
church,  15  monasteries  and  convents,  uiree 
hos^ntals,  and  15,000  inhabitants.  It  had 
formerly  a  university,  which  ia  now  sup- 
pressed. Ossuna  is  a  place  of  great  anti- 
quity, and  possesses  strength  in  a  military 
sense,  not  by  its  works,  which  are  not  of  greal 
importance,  but  from  its  neighbourhood 
being  destitute  of  water,  while  in  the  town 
itself  is  a  very  good  spring.  This  drcuia- 
stance  objiged  Ciesar,  when  he  besiegetl  it, 
to  bring  the  provisions  and  water  for  bis 
anny  from  a  great  distance.  48  miles  £.  of 
Seville,  and  28  \V,  N.  W.  of  Antequeta. 

OsTABAT,  a  small  town  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Bidouze,  6  Tniles  S.  by 
W.  of  St  Paliis,  and  9  W.  of  Mauleon. 

OoTALuicK.     See  Hosialrick, 

OsTAscHKOw,  a  town  of  the  interior  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Tver.  It  is  nearly  surrounded  by  a  lake, 
which  communicates  with  theri\'er  Polaby 
means  of  a  canal,  cud  gives  the  town  th^ 
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adtranttge  of  wftter  carriage  to  Novgorod 
aud  St  Petersburg.  The  articled  of  trade 
are  corn,  wood,  hides,  tallow,  and  salt  iish. 
The  chief  employments  are  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  and  the  building  of  barks  for 
the  navigation  of  the  Wolga.  Population 
6400.  108  miles  N.  of  Tver.  Long.  33. 
12.  «1.  B.  Lat.  57.  9.  40.  N. 

Obtb,  a  navigable  river  of  Hanover, 
which  rises  in  the  principality  of  Luneburg, 
flows  through  the  province  of  Bremen,  and 
&ll8  into  the  Elbe  near  the  sea. 

OsTEN,  a  large  village  of  Germany,  in 
Hanover,  on  the  river  Oste,  11  miles  N.  W. 
ofStade. 

OsTEND,  or  OsTENDK,  a  towu  of  the 
'Netherlands,  in  West  Flanders,  14  miles 
west  of  Bruges.  Its  old  fortifications,  a 
great  earthen  mound,  and  a  moat  around 
the  town,  are  still  kept  up ;  and  the  ap- 
proach to  it  maybe  rendered  very  difficult,  by 
inundating  a  part  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try, which  is  low,  and  perfectly  level.  'I'he 
streets  of  Ostend  are  straight,  and  the 
houses  in  general  well  built,  but  deficient 
in  height.  It  has  no  public  edifices  worth 
mentioning,  except  the  town-house.  The 
flat  shore  of  Flanders  has  few  good  har- 
bours ;  that  of  Osteiid  is  reckoned  one  of 
the  best ;  but  it  is  formed  only  by  the  tide 
entering  the  mouth  of  a  small  river ;  and 
ships  of  burden  cannot  enter  but  at  high 
water.  It  is  cleared  at  low  water  by  open- 
ing the  sluices,  and  discharging,  in  a  copi- 
oas  stream,  the  water  collected  on  the  land 
side,  during  the  influx  of  the  tide.  Ostend 
communicatee  by  canals  with  Bruges  and 
Ghent  on  the  west,  and  with  Nieupftrt  on 
the  east.  Its  commercial  prosperity  was 
greatest  between  1780  and  1794,  having 
then  been  the  residence  of  a  number  of 
merchants,  chiefly  English,  attracted  thither 
by  the  privilege  of  trading  with  India  and 
elsewhere,  under  the  Austrian  flag.  On  its 
capture  by  the  French  in  1794,  the  mer- 
chants transferred  their  business  chiefly  to 
Hamburgh  and  Copenhagen,  and  the  com- 
merce of  Ostend  was  insignificant  during 
the  20  years  previous  to  181 1-.  It  has  since 
in  some  degree  revived:  the  number  of 
merchantmen,  great  and  small,  that  entered 
the  port  in  1815,  was  700,  exclusive  of 
packet  boats.  Its  trade  is  not,  as  formerly, 
between  one  distant  seaport  and  another, 
but  between  the  interior  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, particularly  England ;  exporting  the 
produce  of  Flanders,  and,  in  return,  supply- 
rag  it  with  colonial  and  other  foreign  goods. 
The  chief  article?  of  export  are  wheat, 
clover-seed,  flax,  tallow,  and  hides.  The 
linens  shipped  here  come  mostly  from 
Ghent  and  Bruges,  and  a  good  deal  of  the 
trade  of  these  places  passes  by  way  of  Os- 
fend.    The  imports  are  coffee,  sugar,  to- 
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bacco,  rtm,  dyewoods,  spices,  sidt,  BpatAk 
wool,  French  wines>  and  British  Cottons. 
Since  the  peace  of  1814,  the  former  com- 
munication between  Dover  and  Ostend  has 
been  renewed  j  regular  post-office  packed 
convey  the  mail  twice  a-week,  botn  from 
Dover  to  Ostend,  and  firom  Ostend  to  Do- 
ver. Other  packets  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  sail  regularly  from  Dover,  Rara8<« 
gate,  aud  Colchester;  also  from  London.  In 
history,  Ostend  is  remarkable  for  a  very 
long  and  obstinate  siege,  having  been  de- 
fended for  uDwards  of  three  years  (fronl 
1601  to  1604;,  against  the  utmost  eflbrtto 
of  the  Spaniards,  aud  at  last  capitulated  on 
honourable  terms ;  the  loss  on  both  sides 
was  very  great.  In  1798,  a  strong  detach* 
ment  of  English  troops  landed  here,  and  de^ 
stroyed  the  works  of  the  Bruges  canal ;  but, 
the  wind  shifting  before  they  could  reim- 
bark,  their  retreat  was  cut  ofi^,  and  a  part 
of  them  were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the 
French.  The  population  of  Ostend  is 
about  10,500.  35  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Ghent, 
and  66  W.  by  N.  of  Brussels.  Long.  2. 55, 
8.  E.    Lat.  51.  13.  57.  N. 

Ostend,  a  small  seaport  on  the  Ivory 
coast  of  AiVica. 

OsTBR,  a  small  town  of  the  south  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Czeruigov,  on  a  river  of  the  same  name- 
Under  the  Polish  government  this  was  « 
considerable  town,  but  little  is  now  to  be 
found,  except  the  ruins  of  the  old  buildings. 
It  has  still  four  churches,  a  number  of 
mills,  a  large  finery  in  the  river,  and  some 
trade  in  wood.  39  miles  S.  of  Czernigov. 
Long.  31.  14.  E.   Lat.  50.28.  N. 

OsTER  Hill,  in  England,  a  high  turau^ 
lus  near  West  Haddon,  in  Northampton- 
shire, supposed  to  have  been  named  from 
Publius  Ostorius,  the  Roman  preetor. 

OsTERBURo,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
near  the  junction  of  the  small  riVers  Bie** 
and  Uchte,47  miles  N.  of  Magdeburg.  Po- 
pulation 1500. 

OsTERBY,  a  small  town  of  Middle  Swe- 
den, in  the  province  of  Upland.  This  plac^ 
is  remarkable  for  its  iron  furnaces;  and 
near  it  is  the  famous  mine  of  Dannemora. 
28  mUes  N.  of  Upsal. 

OsTEHHOLz,  a  small  town  of  the  nortll 
of  Germany,  in  Hanover,  10  miles  N.  off 
Bremen.  Near  it  is  a  large  boggy  track 
called  the  Duvel's  Moor,  where  the  inhabit-' 
ants  dig  turf,,  which  they  send  in  l^rge 
quantities  to  Bremen. 

Oste  RODE,  a  town  of  Germany,  in  the 
south  of  Hanover,  on  the  small  river  Soesc- 
It  has  three  churches  and  4800  iuhabitants, 
who  manufacture  woollen ;  also  nails  and 
wooden  articles.  It  is  in  the  mountainous 
district  of  the  Plarz,  and  has  for  the  use^ 
the  miners  a  magazine  or  depot  of  eorn^ 
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Ivbidi  U  sold  oat  from  tfioa  to  tSme«l  t 
iSxed  price.      In  the  neighbourhood  ai« 

rrriet  of  chalk,  alabaster,  and  gypeum ; 
iron  and  copper  works.  1 8  miles  N.  £• 
of  Gottingen.  Long.  10.  16.  6^  £.  Lat. 
61. 44.  la.  N. 

OsTBEODs^  a  town  of  East  Prussia,  in 
the  government  of  Konigsberg,  on  the  river 
Driewens.  Population  1700.  38  miles 
aS.£.of£lbing. 

OSteeoBj  one  of  the  Faroe  islands,  in  the 
Iforth  sea,  belongiog  to  Denmark.  It  is 
separated  from  the  east  side  of  Stromoe  bj 
a  narrow  channel.    LaL  61.  60.  N. 

OsTBESUND,  a  very  small  town  in  North 
Sweden,  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the 
lake  Storsio,  108  miles  W.  N.  \^.  of  Hem- 
sand.  Though  it  has  not  300  inhabitants, 
it  is  the  only  town  in  the  large  but  barren 
province  of  Jamtland. 

OsTEEWALDE,  a  pass  in  the  mountains 
of  Bohemia,  to  die  south-east  of  Dresden, 
remarkable,  for  the  obstinate  conflicts  of 
SOth  and  31  St  August  1813,  in  which  the 
French  under  Vaiidame,  pressing  forward 
to  intercept  the  retreat  of  a  coips  of  the 
allied  army  from  Dresden,  were  tnemselves 
surrounded  on  the  latter  day,  and  dispersed 
with  a  loss  of  nearly  10,000  men.  This  took 
place  neor  the  village  of  Culm.    * 

OsTBE^rjcK,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony, 
in  the  g;ovemment  of  Magdeburg,  on  the 
river  lu.  It  is  surrounded  with  so  old 
rampart,  and  has  2600  inhabitants.  15 
miles  W.  N.  W.  of  Halberstadt. 

OsTHBiM,  a  large  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Hesse-Cassd,  19  miles  N.  of 
CasseL 

.  OsTHBTM,  Gee  AT,  a  town  of  Bavaria,* 
on  the  Maine,  4  miles  N.  £.  of  Aschaffen- 
Irarg.    Population  1300. 

OsTHBlM  NBAS  THERHOEN,asmall  town 

of  Germany,  situated  in  the  Bavarian  states, 
but  belousing,  with  a  small  district  lying 
around  it^  to  Saxe- Weimar.  10  miles  S.W. 
of  Meinungen. 

OsTHOFEK,  a  neat  market  town  of  Ger- 
many, in  Hesse- Darmstadt,  to  the  west  of 
the  Rhine,  5  miles  N.  of  Worms.  Popu- 
lation 1800.' 

OsTiA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  situated  near  tlie  influx  of  the 
Tiber  into  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  4000  inhabit- 
ants ;  but  the  air  is  extremely  unhealthy, 
fioip  the  vicinity  of  the  Pontine  and  other 
marshes.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exten- 
sive salt-works,  which  supply  a  great  part 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Sute.  The  ancient 
town  of  Ostium,  the  first  maritime  esta- 
blishment formed  by  the  llomans,  stood 
nearer  the  sea.  It  appears  to  have  been  3 
or  4  miles  in  circuit;  and,  to  judge  from 
the  remains  of  its  temples  and  aqueducts, 


mutt  hs;ve  been  once  the  abode  of  opvIoBe 
and  luxury.    14  miks  &  W.  of  Rome. 

OsTiAVs,  a  people  of  Siberia,  fon&inga 

considerable  proportion  of  the  native  nee 

bv  which  that  extensive  region  is  peopled. 

The  greater  number  consists  of  thow  sim. 

ated  upon  the  Obi,  in  the  govcrmsest  of 

Tobolsk.     They  extend  northward  alor^ 

that  river  to  the  frontier  of  the  Sanxiedcs, 

to  which  last  race  some  of  those  who  go  by 

the  name  of  Ostiaks  more  properij  htkof, 

The  Ostiaka  are  generally  rather  noder 

than  above  the  mi&ling  sise;  their  ii^vn 

is  slender,  and  their  legs  thin ;  thcb  &ee 

is  pale,  and  not  marked  by  any  itnkiDg 

features ;  and  thexr  hair  being  comm<mlf  of 

a  light  red  or  yellow  colour,  and  allowed  t* 

float looselyover  their  head,  adds  to  that 

Ugliness.    The  viaage  of  the  men  it  pnti. 

cuUrly  disagreeable,  and  that  of  the  woncn 

is  seldom  distinguished  by  any  portion  of 

beauty.    The  Ostiaks  are  distinguished  br 

goodness  of  heart,  and  are  extremeJj  hoi- 

pitable,  but  are  very  simple,  droid,  and  (oH 

of  prejudices.    They  are  obliged  to  labour 

hard,  from  necessitv,  but  wfaienever  an  cp- 

portunity  is  afibrded,   delight   in  givii^ 

themselves  up  to  indolence.     Their  dm 

consists  chiefly  in  the  skins  of  animals  pns 

pared  by  themselves,  'comnKmly  withoot  a 

shirt,  which  is  worn  only   by  the  rid 

Their  lower  garment  consists  of  a  speoci 

of  jacket  with  sleeves,  which  reschcs  to 

the  middle,    while    an    upper    ganiKot. 

with    a   cap  fastened    to    it,  b  won  ift 

cold  weather.      In  the  depdi  of  winter, 

they  use  a  still  more  ample  dosk,  oom- 

posed^f  the  skins  of  rein  deer.    The  f^ 

males  adorn  the  head  dress  with  hands  of 

cloth  fastened  by  ribbons;  to  which  ther 

add  ear-rings  composed   of  little  coloured 

iiearls.    They  tattoo  also  the  bsdc  of  the 

nand,  the  fOre  part  of  the  arm  and  of  the 

leg.    They  put  on  a  veil  when  a  stranger, 

or  even    when  a  relation  enters  the  teot. 

They  are  by  no  means  disu'nguished  for 

cleanliness,  which  may  be  excused  on  l^ 

count  of  the  hard  labour  to  which  thuj  are 

subjected,  the  men  regarding  them  aloiost 

as  slaves. 

The  Ostiaks  mav  be  considered  as  a  ni« 
tion  of  fishers,  this  bmnch  of  industry  (brm* 
ing  their  principal  occupation  dmuig  (b« 
whole  summer  and  a  port  of  the  irinter. 
Fish  accordingly  forms  the  principal  part  of 
their  food,  and  in  summer  they  aeldom 
take  the  trouble  of  boiling  or  firing  it,  bat 
eiit  it  raw,  as  it  comes  out  of'^the  w»^, 
making  incisions,  so  as  to  moisten  it  with 
the  blood.  Some  of  the  rich  have  bertk  of 
rein  deer,  and  in  the  southern  diitricts, 
even  of  cattle.  In  summer  thej  migraw 
along  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in  port* 
able  tents,  composed  of  pieces  of  bark  sew- 
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ed  togetW.  In  winter  they  construct  ha- 
bitations of  wood,  covered  with  eaflh  to 
increase  the  heat.  They  often  close  up  the 
ivIndowB  with  pieces  of  ice,  which  allow  a 
considerable  degree  of  light  to  enter.  One 
of  Uiese  winter  abodes  sofiBces  for  seVferal 
flOnilies,  each  of  whose  premises  is  separat- 
ed by  a  slight  partition ;  and  one  fire  on  the 
tnldale  serves  the  whole  for  the  purposes  of 
tfookerv.  They  sleep  on  benches,  and  for 
the  sake  of  more  room,  hang  the  cradles 
from  the  roof.  The  dirt,  stench,  and  fetid 
vapcHira  which  reign  in  these  mansions,  can 
scarcely  be  described.  Sometimes,  in  win- 
ter, tbey  employ  themselves  in  hunting, 
performing  for  this  purpose  longjournies  on 
dedm.  1  he  Ostiaks  are  in  general  healthy, 
at  least  so  long  as  they  are  able  to 
lead  an  active  life ;  but  when  advanced  in 
years,  they  become  subject  to  nervous  and 
■eorbntic  disorders.  The  smallpox  in  par- 
ticalar  has  committed  dreadful  ravages, 
nid  has  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
their  numbers  having  diminished  since  the 
invasion  of  the  Russians. 

The  Ostiaks  in  general  are  still  Pagans, 
and  addicted  to  many  practices  of  very  gross 
idolatry.  They  keep  in  their  cottages  idols, 
or  rather  dolls,  which  arc  placed  in  the  neat- 
est comer  of  the  tent,  with  a  little  table 
before  them  to  receive  the  offerings.  Here 
tt  carefully  deposited^  for  the  use  of  the 
Idol,  a  large  horn  of  snuff,  with  little  pieces 
>f  willow  bark,  such  as  are  here  used  for 
[tutting  into  their  nostrils;  and  they  often 
ledaub  it  with  fish  oil.  Notwithstanding 
bese  honours,  if  any  misfortune  \^Mb 
hew,  which  the  idol  was  expected  to  avert, 
h^  pull  it  down,  cast  it  on  the  ground, 
ind  break  it  in  pieces.  The  iilols  to  which 
hey  nay  the  greatest  respect  are  in  a  wood- 
!d  vabev  about  50  miles  from  Ohdorsk^  the 
tpproacnes  to  which  are  carefully  guarded. 
Pnty  consist  of  a  man  and  woman  in  tbe 
>stiak  dress,  finely  adorned  with  their  rich- 
at  dolhs,  ^rs,  and  pieces  of  pewter  cut 
nto  the  sliope  of  animals.  The  surround-i 
ng  territory  is  considered  so  sacred,  that 
he  Ostiaks  will  neither  hunt  upon  it, 
at  down  the  grass  or  any  tree,  nor 
ven  drink  the  water  of  the  brooks.  They 
•laoe  great  confidence  in  their  sorcerers, 
rho  are  applied  to,  either  to  direct  their 
ouducty  or  to  foretel  the  future.  These 
npoators  then  beat  on  a  drum,  and  make 
rigfatfal  grimaces  and  contortions,  till  they 
retend  that  tliej  have  called  up  the  evil 
ower,  and  received  his  answer.  Before 
!ie  Russian  conquest,  the  Ostiaks  were  go- 
emed  by  princes  or  hereditary  chiefs^  who 
till  administer  justice  amoTig  them,  though 
icy  enjoy  no  revenue,  and  are  obliged  to 
ipport  themselves,  like  the  rest,  by  their 
hoar*    The  obedf^nco  exacted  from  them 


by  the  Russian  government  consists  chiefly 
in  the  regular  payment  of  their  tribute  of 
furs.  Their  language  has  considerable  af« 
finity  with  that  of  the  Finns,  but  still  more 
with  that  of  the  Vogools,  Their  thief 
amusement  is  dancing,  which  rhdy  be  ooti« 
sidered  as  a  species  of  burlesque  pantomime^ 
ill  which  the  actions,  motions,  and  cries  of 
the  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  familiar  i6 
them,  are  represented  to  the  life.  T^^^y 
have  also  little  tales,  relating  dbiefly  fo 
amorous  adventures,  or  the  exploits  of  their 
heroes. 

Accordin/z:  to  the  cehsus  of  1784,  the  Os^ 
tiaks  of  the  Obi  amounted  to '30,981  males. 

OsTiANO,  a  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  m 
the  Milanese  delegation  of  Mantua,  on  thc^ 
Oglio,  with  3400  inhabitants.  13  mtlea 
N.  E.  of  Cremona. 

OsTiGtiA,  a  small  town  of  Austriaii 
Italy,  in  the  Milanese  prorince  of  Mantua, 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  Po,  12  railed 
8.  W.  of  Legnago. 

OsTiMiiKT,  an  ancient  protihcc  of  MexiJ 
CO,  superseded  by  the  more  modem  ditision 
of  the  country  into  intendancies. 

OsTioNES,  a  small  island  in  the  Padficf 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  America.  Lat.  4^ 
10.  N. 

OsTRACH,  a  village  of  the  touih- west  of' 
Germany,  in  the  principality  of  Hohensol- 
lern*Sigmttringen .  In  the  spring  of  1 799,  a 
French  army  under  Jourdan  was  defeated 
here  by  the  Austrians  under  the  archduke 
Charles.  Population  1 100.  5  miles  E.  of 
Pfullendorf. 

OsTRAu,  a  town  of  the  Austrian  states^ 
in  Moravia,  on  an  Island  in  the  river  Marcb^ 
7  miles  S.  of  Hradisch.     Population  800. 

OsTRAWiEC,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Po* 
land,  nearSendomir.    Population  1100. 

OsTRiTz,  a  town  of  Saxony,  in  Lusatla^ 
on  the  Queiss,  7  miles  S.  of  Gorlit^  Popu* 
lation  1300. 

OsTROo,  a  town  of  the  south  of  Russiatt 
Poland,  in  tte  government  of  Volhynia,  ott 
the  river  Horyn.  It  has  4600  inhabitants^ 
and  is  the  see  of  an  archbishop  of  the 
Greek  church.  It  has  also  a  priory  of  the 
oWler  of  Midta,  a  college  of  Jesuits,  and  a 
public  riding-school.  Here>  as  in  the  rest  of 
Poland,  the  chief  traffic  is  carried  on  by 
Jews.  The  annual  fairs  are  well  attended. 
57  miles  N.  W.  of  Constantinov. 

OsTRooosHK,  a  considerable  town  of  the 
interior  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Voronez.  It  contains  11,000  in-» 
habitants,  a  part  of  whom  are  Cossacs.  It 
contains  10  churches,  and  a  number  of 
shops  built  of  brick,  a  cireumstance  en- 
titled to  notice  in  n  country  where  the 
houses  are  generally  of  wood.  At  the  an- 
nual fairs  a  great  number,  both  of  hersea 
and  oxen,  are  brought  hither  from  diffei<enf 
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Krts  of  the  Ukraine^  and  height  up  for 
06COW  and  fit  Petersburg.  Tallow  also 
forms  an  important  article  of  traffic.  A. 
colony  of  Germans  settled  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  in  1768 ;  some  of  them  are  employed 
in  distilleriea,  others  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco  pipes.    50  miles  S.  of  Voronez. 

OsTEOLBNKiA,  a  towu  In  the  interior  of 
Poland^  on  the  river  Narew,  containing 
1100  inhabitants.  On  the  25th  Febriiary 
IB06,  a  corps  of  Russians  sufiered  a  severe 
loss  here,  in  an  action  with  the  French. 
They  entered  the  place  three  times,  and 
were  three  times  repulsed  by  an  attack  of 
their  opponents  at  the  bayonet.  Their 
loss  in  killed  and  prisoners  was  nearly  2000 
men ;  that  of  the  French  was  comparative- 
ly inconsiderable. 

OsTROv,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
European  Russia,  in  the  government  of 
Pskov,  situated  on  an  island  in  the  river 
Velikaja,  27  miles  S.  of  Pskov. 

OsTEoViA,  an  island  of  the  Danube,  si- 
tuated in  the  south  of  Hungary,  and  be- 
longing to  the  military  or  frontier  part  of 
the  bannat  of  Temesvar.  Tortoises  and 
sturgeons  are  found  in  this  part  of  the 
river. 

OsTROVA,  a  small  town  and  juriscHction 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Macedon,  situated 
near  a  small  lake,  45  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Salonica. 

OsTEOVizzA,  a  small  town  of  Austrian, 
fbrmcrly  Venetian  Dalmatia,  in  the  coun- 
t?  of  Zara,  situated  in  a  healthy  district. 
fiere  is  a  castle  on  a  hill,  formerly  fortified, 
but  now  in  ruins.  In  1520  it  was  taken 
by  the  Turks,  but  restored  soon  afler  to 
the  Venetians.    14  miles  N.  of  Scardona. 

OsTROVNO,  a  village  of  Russian  Lithua- 
nia, on  the  Dvina,  near  the  road  to  Vi- 
tepsk,  and  17  miles  to  the  west  uf  that 
town.  A  Russian  force,  stationed  here  to 
prevent  the  advance  of  the  French,  was 
defeated  by  general  Nansouty  on  the  25th 
July  1812,  and  obliged  to  retreat  on  Smo- 
lensko. 

OsTROw,  a  town  of  Prussian  Poland,  49 
miles  N.  £.  of  Breslau.    Population  2500. 

OsTROW,  a  town  of  Poland,  22  miles 
N.  £.  of  Lublin,  containing  1500  inha- 
bitants. 

OsTROwtnscHA,  a  small  town  in  the 
north-west  of  European  Turkey,  in  Bosui*^ 
sandgiacof  Kerka. 

OSTRZESZOW,   or   SCHILDBERO,    a    tOWtt 

of  Prussian  Poland,  21  miles  S.  S.  E.  of 
Kalisch.    Population  1100. 

OsTUMi,  a  small  but  populous  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  south-east  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  Ad- 
riatic, in  the  province  of  Otranto.  It  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop;  but  is  remarkable  for 
little  except  the  number  of  its  churches  and 


convents.  Its  Latin  name  was  Hosimm. 
34  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Taranto,  and  50  S.  L 
of  Ban, 

OswEGATCHiE.  Scc  Ogdcnsburg, 

OswEGATCHiE,  R  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  St  Lawrence  county.  New  Yoric, 
which  runs  into  the  St  Lawrence  at  Og« 
densburg,  after  a  coarse  of  120  miles. 

Oswego,  a  county  of  the  United  Stalo, 
in  New  York,  bounded  iiorth-wert  by 
Lake  Ontario,  north  by  Jefferson  coonty, 
east  by  Lewis  and  Oneida  counties,  raid 
by  Oneida  lake,  Onondaga  and  Cayi^ 
counties,  and  west  by  Cayuga. 

Oswego,  a  flourishing  and  corameia^ 
village  of  the  United  States,  in  Oswgo 
county.  New  York,  at  the  month  of  the 
Oswego.  It  consists  of  about  200  honso, 
laid  out  with  great  regularity.  Great qosfi- 
tities  of  salt  are  brou^t  here  from  tbe  salt- 
works at  Liverpool  and  Salina,  and  ex- 
ported.— There  is  another  villsge  of  die 
same  name  in  Hannibal  township,  oa  tk 
opposite  side  of  the  Oswego. 

Oswego,  a  river  of  the  United  SuUs,  in 
New  York,  which  has  its  source  very  sear 
that  of  the  Mohawk.  It  passes  throv^ 
Oneida  Lake  into  Lake  Ontario ;  and  sfter 
a  very  crooked  course  of  1 8  miles,  it  re- 
ceives the  Seneca  river,  besides  the  waters 
of  several  smaller  streams,  and  many  snuQ 
lakes,  which  in  the  spring  and  fall  of  tbe 
year  greatly  swell  its  current  At  tix 
mouth  of  the  river  there  is  a  safe  and  gocd 
harbour,  with  two  fiithoms  water;  aoili 
little  way  up  the  stream  it  increases  to  tUc 
depth  of  four  or  ive.  The  channel  is  cosh 
pletely  commanded  by  a  weD  built  stnsig 
fort,  situated  on  aik  eminence  eastward « 
the  river. 

Oswego  Falls,  a  post  Tillage  of  the 
United  States,  in  Oneida  county.  New 
York. 

Osweil,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger- 
many, in  Wirtemberg,  near  Ludwigsbuig. 
Population  1100. 

OswALDWHisTLE,  a  towuship  of  Ei^ 
land,  in  Lancashire,  3  miles  £.  S.  £.  &oa 
Blackburn.    Population  35 12. 

Oswestry,  a  borough  and  market  town 
of  England,  in  the  county  of  Salop,  sitoit* 
ed  on  the  great  road  from  London  to  Hoh- 
head.  The  town  has  been  much  exteoa- 
ed  of  late  years,  and  improved,  in  cod- 
sequence  of  an  act  obtained  in  1810,  ibr 
widening,  paving,  and  lighting  the  streets. 
The  houses  are  mostly  built  of  brick,  roof- 
ed with  slates,  which  abound  in  the  neigh* 
bouring  parts  of  Wales.  Tlie  church  is « 
very  spacious  building,  with  a  plain  well  pro- 
portioned  tower  at  one  end ;  and  besides  this, 
there  is  a  meeting-house  belonging  to  the 
Independents,  which  has  lon^;  existed ;  > 
small  chapel  lately  built  by  the  Baptists, 
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and  auotlier  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodists. 
Here  is  an  excellent  free  grammar  school^ 
founded  in  the  reig^  of  Henry  IV.,  but 
more  recently  rebuilt  and  improved  by  the 
present  master ;  also  a  town-hall  and  pri- 
son,  and  a  kige  and  irell  conducted  house 
of  Industry,  erected  near  the  town»  al  the 
joint  expeuce  of  IS  neighbouring  parishes* 
Qswestiy  was  formerly  encirded  by  fl 
strong  walli  which' had  four  gates,  fVonting 
the  four  cardinaL  points.  Some  traces  of 
the  wall  still  remain,  but  the  gates  were  en- 
tirely demolished  about  the  year  1769.  Of 
the  castlcj  which  Btood  on  a  high  artificial 
mount  at  the  west  side  of  the  town,  only  a 
few  fragments  now  exist,  sufficient,  how- 
ever,  to  indicate  its  former  prodigious 
strength,  and  consequent  importance  as  a 
place  of  defence.  Oswestry  carries  on  some 
inanu&ctures,  chiefly  a  flourishing  cotton 
manufactory,  and  a  considerable  trade, 
i¥hich  has  been  greatly  improved  by  the 
canal,  which  passes  not  far  from  the  town, 
and  opens  the  communication  between  the 
Severn  and  the  Dee,  and  with  other  inland 
navigations.  The  trade  consists  chieilv  of 
shop  goods,  coarse  linens,  coarse  white 
woollens,  called  Welsh  webs,  besides  all 
the  articles  of  ordinary  consumption.  Upon 
Cyrnybroch  is  a  race-course,  where  races 
are  annually  held  in  September,  when  the 
theatre  also  opens  for  a  few  weeks.  Os- 
westry is  a  borough  by  prescription,  and 
is  governed  by  a  mayor^  recorder,  high 
steward^  town-clerk,  murenger,  &c.  Os- 
westry is  a  town  of  great  antiquity,  and 
was  often  the  scene  of  contest  between 
the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  and  after- 
wards the  Normans.  Henry  II.  lay  here 
previous  to  his  defeat  by  the  Welsh 
on  the  Bcrwin  mountains.  In  1212,  king 
John  burnt  both  the  town  and  castle; 
and  in  1233,  ^e  town  was  again  destroyed 
by  the  Welsh  prinC^  LleweUin.  Market 
on  Wednesday.  Population  3497.  18  miles 
N.  W,  of  Shrewsbury,  and  180  N.  W.  of 
London.    Long.  3.  3.  W.  Lat.  62.  51.  N. 

OsYTH,  a  parish  of  Encland,  in  Essex, 
11  miles  S.E.  from  ColAester.  Popula- 
tion 1159. 

•OszLAN,  a  market  town  of  the  south  of 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Borsch,  in** 
habited  by  Sclavonians. 

OSZMIANO,  OSCHMIANO,  Or  OsMIANA,   a 

petty  town  of  Russian  Lithuania,  in  the 
government  of  Wilna,  80  miles  £.  S.  £.  of 
Wilna. 

Otabalo,  or  Otavalo,  a  province  of 
Quito,  *  bounded  cast  by  the  mountain 
of  Cayarabc,  north-east  by  the  town  of 
Ibarra,  north* west  by  Esmcraldas,  and 
south  by  the  district  of  the  city  of  Quito. 
It  is  12  leagues  long  from  north- west  to 
«i)uth-easlw    It  contains  eight  towns  or  viU 


]Bga,  the  faimls  of  which  are  laid  out  iir 
pLmtations,  principally  of  the  sugar  cane  ; 
but  the  wheat  ami  barley  sown  in  this  di»« 
trict  thrive  very  mtu:h ;  a  great  number  of 
small  rivers  fertilise  the  country,  and  it 
abounds  with  sheep,  bkck  cattle,  and 
horses.  Great  quantities  of  butter  and 
diceae  are  exported,  and  the  native  Indians 
are  toduatrious,  weaving  eottons,  bed  Air- 
niture^  and  carpets,  which,  having  very 
brilliant  colours,  ate  tnuch  valued  in  Quitch 
and  Fefn. 

Otabalo,  or  Otavalo,  the  capital  oC 
the  above  district,  in  a  pleasant  situation, 
and  in  a  temperate  climate.  iThe  inhabit-^ 
ants  are  more  incline<l  to  the  manufkcfeore 
of  cotton  stufl%,  in  which  they  excel,  than 
to  agriculture.  It  has  a  convent  of  Fran-< 
dscan  monks*  Population  15,000.  30  miles 
N.  E.  of  Quito,  and  167  S.  S.  W.  of  Potosi.* 
Long.  78.  5.  W.  Lot.  1S<  3.  N. 

Ot  AH  A,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  in  the 
South  Padflc  ocean,  situated  to  the  north 
of  Ulietca,  and  surl-ounded  with  a  reef  of 
rodcR,  with  a  good  harbour  on  the  east 
coast,  called  Obamene,  and  another  en  the 
west  called  Ohentra.  It  was  conquered  by 
the  king  of  Bolabola.  This  island  was  yv* 
sited  by  captain  Cook  in  1769,  andafter-i 
wards  in  1791,  by  captain  Edwards.  Long< 
151.  20.  W.  Lat.  16.  53.  S. 

Otaheite,  or  Kino  Geoboe  run 
T man's  Island,  an  island  in  the  South 
Pacific  ocean.  It  consists  of  two  penin* 
sulas  connected  by  a  low  isthmus  about 
three  miles  across,  covered  with  trees  and 
shrubs,  but  wholly  uncultivated,  though 
no  part  of  the  island  seems  more  capable 
of  improvement,  and  of  admitting  the 
plough  if  cleared  from  wood.  The  larger^ 
Otaheite  Nooe,  is  abont  ninety  miles  in 
circumference,  and  nearly  circular;  the 
lesser,  or  Tiaraboo^  is  about  thirty  miles^ 
They  are  divided  into  a  variety  of  uistficts^ 
in  enumerating  which  the  former  reporters 
differ,  as  nrobably  they  are  strict  to 
changes,  and  divided  and  subdivided  by  the 
chie»  among  their  towhas  and  relations. 
The  island  has  a  border  of  low  land>  reach-' 
ing  fVom  the  beach  to  the  rising  of  the 
hills,  in  some  places  near  a  mile>  in  others 
hardly  a  furlong,  and  in  aevepd  points  the 
mountains  abruptly  terminate  in  high  eliffir^ 
against  Which  the  sea  beats,  and  form  dif«' 
ftcult  passages  from  one  diatrict  to  an.« 
other.  The  soil  of  the  low  lands  and  of 
the  vallies,  which  run  up  f^om  the  sea  be« 
tween  ihe  mountains,  is  remarkably  fertile, 
oonsisttng  of  a  rich  blackish  mould,  covered 
with  bread-fruit,  coeoa-nut,  plantains,  evee 
apple,  the  youte  or  eloth  planty  besides  n 
variety  of  others.  Tlie  mountains  afford 
trees  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  arc,  in  most 
places,    covered  to  their  very  t^g  with' 
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Othen  ^with  bamboos  qf  grett 
in  tome  bj  fern  and  reed^ 
which  at  a  distance  appear  Hke  a  fine  green 
lawn.  Xhe  bills  rise  Tery  steep,  and  swell 
into  moontains  almost  inaccessible^  but 
everywhere  prodactive  of  plantains,  yams, 
and  8  multitude  of  wikl  roots  grow« 
kig  spontaneously,  and  sometimes  used  for 
food.  In  these  higher  regions  only  is  to  be 
Ibund  the  precious  sanoal-wood,  of  two 
Idiids,  yeUow  and  dailL  coloured;  from 
whence  the  natives  chiefly  draw  the  pen* 
ftmie  for  the  cocoa-nut  oil,  with  which  they 
anoint  themselves. 

The  country  exhibits  a  mountainous  8»- 

CBt,  and  rises  very  high  in  the  centre; 
t  it  is  intersected  by  narrow  vallies, 
vrfaich  receive  innumerable  streams  from 
the  hills,  some  of  whidi  fall  in  beautiful 
caaoades,  and  fill  the  rivers  which  meander 
through  them,  amidst  the  verdant  scenery, 
to  the  sea.  During  the  rainy  seasons  these 
swell  into  torrents,  and  sometimes  loosen 
locka  and  trees  from  the  precipices,  and 
carry  them  down  into  the  vallies,  which 
they  overflow,  and  occasion  much  damage. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  these 
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▼allies  afibrd  a  passage  from  one  side  of   origin. 


with  steel,  they  bresk  on  «  seeond  strahe. 
The  white  appears  a  pipe-day,  oi  fuller's 
earth  ;  the  dark,  a  fine  nt  mould,  probaUy 
the  decayed  parts  of  vegetable  substaneei ; 
the  yellow  is  mixed  with  gravel ;  the  bhie 
s  marly  substance.  These  sre  all  found  ii 
digging  10  or  12  feet,  and  the  under  strs- 
turn  appears  a  soft  sandstone  of  a  brown- 
ish colour,  intermixed  with  hard  rodL 
The  hills  also  afford  a  blackish  stone,  iHridi 
seems  a  lava,  in  pieces  «ight  or  ten  feet 
long,  and  from  four  to  ten  inches  thick, 
of  which  thev  formerly  made  their  rtane 
tools :  it  is  or  a  fine  grain,  though  not  vov 
hard,  nor  apt  to  splinter ;  which  answenn 
best  the  purposes  of  the  natives,  as  they 
eonld  thus  ^ring  them  more  easily  to  an 
edge ;  but  at  every  stroke  almost  Uiar  sdies 
required  whetting,  snd  two-thirds  of  their 
time  nearly  was  employed  in  this  labsor. 
The  beds  of  the  rivers  consist  of  stonei 
and  gravel ;  many  of  which  oontain  a  glsaiy 
substance,  and  will  melt  in  a  strong  fte; 
others  are  more  inf\isible,  and  many  an 
found  like  pumice-stone.  In  powder  tfie 
magnet  attracts  many  partides.  This,  with 
other  high  islands,  has  evidently  a  vokanie 


the  island  to  the  other,  though  always  diffi- 
cult when  you  ascend  the  mountains ;  but 
in  ^e  rainy  season  this  becomes  impracti- 
cabk,  and  the  communication  between  one 
(Uatriet  and  another  is  kept  up  by  canoes, 
wbidi  pass  within  the  reefs  in  smooth  wa- 
fer witk  great  ftdlity.  When  the  trade 
wind  gets  &r  to  the  south,  and  blows  fresh, 
it  generally  rains  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island,  bringing  the  clouds  firom  the 
mountains  of  Tiaraboo,  and  pouring 
torrents  of  rain  on  the  adjacent  districts. 
This  occasions  a  great  difierence  in  the 
bread-fVuit  season,  ioetween  the  north  and 
south  sides  of  the  island ;  ss  on  the  north 
the  rain  is  less  frequent  and  less  violent, 
and  the  trade  wind  constantly  blows,  ex- 
cept when  the  sun  is  vertical.  Hence  the 
great  bread-fhdt  harvest  commences  on  the 
northern  side  about  November,  and  eon- 
tinues  Ull  the  end  of  January ;  whilst,  on 
.  the  sott^  side,  in  some  parts,  it  begins  in 
Janoary,  and  continues  in  difl&rent  dis- 
tricts tiU  November.  But  though  this  is 
the  case  with  the  general  harvest  on  both 
sides  of  the  island,,  there  are  some  khids  of 
bread^firttft»  4wugh  scarce,  in  season  all  ^e 
year,  espedally  in  the  district  of  Attahoo^ 
The  different  species  of  the  same 


In  the  district  of  Matavai  there  is  a  sin- 
gular cliff  called  Pedia,  whidi  one  of  die 
missionaries  describes  as  formed  of  sn  ioH 
mense  number  of  oblons  pieces  of  sIodc^ 
strongly  cemented  togeuer,  and  hangtiv 
in  a  verv  romantic  manner.  The  diff  it 
about  eighty  or  ninety  ieet  high,  and  tvke 
as  broad ;  at  the  bottom  runs  a  river,  the 
largest  in  the  island.  This  is  probably  ba- 
saltic. The  mountains  are  in  sonepBrti 
bare  and  full  of  nredpices^  broken  as  br 
earthquakes.  In  tke  bosom  of  those  whkh 
bound  the  district  of  Vyeorede  there  is  a 
remarkably  large  fresh  water  lake  csDcd 
Vyeheerea,  which  the  natives  savcsnnot  be 
sounded  with  any  line,  and  contains  edsof  a 
monstrous  sise.  '  On  the  banks  of  this  Iske 
many  inhabitants  are  seated,  who  fcaie 
plenty  of  all  sorts  of  provisions,  except  the 
bread-fruit,  fbr  which  thev  substitute  tbe 
mountain  plantain.  This  lake  empties  it- 
self into  the  valley  of  Vyeorede.  Here 
also  they  make  vast  quantities  of  a  greviA 
doth  highly  prised,  beat  finom  the  nok  of 
the  mountain  sloe  tree. 

The  bay  of  MaUvai  affin^s  safb  andior- 
age  during  eight  months  of  the  yesr,  but 
is  dangerous  from  December  to  Maicb  ,*  the 
bottom  is  a  blackish  sand,  from  six  is 
eighteen  fathoms  The  weather  is  in  geoe- 
ral  temperate;  captain  Cook,  and  sU  tbe 


ipo. 

tree  amount  to  thirty. 

On  ascending  the  hills,  the  soil  changes  ^         ,     ,r 

from  the  ridi  loam  into  various  veins  of  other  narigators  by  whom  this  island  hsve 

led,  white,  dark,  yellow,  or  biueish  earth,  been  since  visited,  concur  in  stating  tbst 

day,  or  marl :  in  the  red  are  found  stones  they  were  not  incommoded  by  tbe  best 

resembling  eomdian  or  flint ;  but  being  In  the  account  of  the   fint  mtssioDSiT 

full  of  rdnt,  thongli  they  wiU  strike  fire  voyage,  it  is  mentioned  that  fram  Maidi «» 
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August  the  thermomefer  never  fbU  below 
BS^,  mid  seltlom  roee  above  73^.  During 
the  other  ha]f  of  the  year  the  weather  ia, 
however,'  hotter.  From  December  to  March 
the  weaUier  is  often  rainy  and  tempestuous. 
The  wind  blows  hard  from  the  west,  with 
xaio,  and  a  heavy  swell  breaks  on  the 
shore.  During  the  remainder  of  the  year 
the  easterly  wind  prevails,  with  an  alter- 
nate land  and  sea  breeze  around  the  island. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  island  are  above 
the  common  size,  and  the  chiefs  are  a 
larger  race,  few  of  them  being  under  six 
^9et.    The  men  are  tall,  strong,  well  limb- 
ed, and  finely  shaped.    The  women  of  the 
saperior  rank  are  also  in  general   above 
tmr  middle  stature,  but  those^  of  the  inte- 
rior class  are  below  it,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  small.    This  defect  in  size  pro- 
bably proceeds  from  tlieir  early  commerce 
with  men,  the  only  thing  in  which  they 
dififer  firom  their  superiors  that  coidd  pos- 
sibly afl^t  their  growth.    Their  natural 
complexion  is  that  kind  of  dear  olive  or 
Brunette,   which  many  people  in  Europe 
Drefer  tp  the  finest  white  and  red.    The 
tiair  is  almost  universally  black,  and  rather 
coarse.    When  captain  Vancouver  visited 
the  island,  he  did  not  find  that  tlie  personal 
stSraetiona  of  the  women  corresponded  to 
the  accounts  of  former  navigators.    Accord- 
ing to  the  account  of  the  natives,  they  had 
£uien  off  in  their  looks,  which  they  attri- 
buted to  their   indiscriminate    commerce 
with  the  Europeans,  and  to  the  loathsome 
diseases  they  had  received  from  their  visit- 
ors.    The  men  have  beards,  which  they 
wear  in  many  fashions,  always,  however^ 
plucking  out  great  part  of  them,  and  keep- 
«ing  the  rest  perfectly  clean  and  neat.    In 
their  motions  there  is  at  once  vigour  and 
ease;  their  walk  is  graceful,  their  deport- 
ment liberal,  and  their  behaviour  to  stran- 
gers and  to  each  other,  affiible  and  courte- 
ous.   In  their  dispositions  also  they  Seem- 
ed to  be  brave,  open,  and  candid,  without 
either  suspicion  or  treachery,  cruelty  or  re- 
venge.   They  are,  however^  all  thieves ; 
and  when  that  is  allowed,  they  need  not 
much  fear  a  competition  with  the  people 
of  any  other  nation  upon  earth.    The  wo- 
men always  cut  their  hair  sliort  round  their 
ears,  and  the  men,  except  the  fishers,  who 
are  almost  continually  in  the  water,  suffer 
it  to  fiow   waving  over  their  shoulders; 
or  tie  it  up  in  a  bunch  on  the  top  of  their 
heads.    Tney  have  a  custom  also  of  anoint- 
ing their  heads  with  what  they  call  monoe, 
an  oil  expressed  from  the  cocoa-nut,   in 
which  some  sweet  herbs  or  flowers  have 
been  infused :  as  tlie  oil  is  generally  rancid, 
the  smell  is  at  first  very  disagreeable  to  an 
European ;  and  as  they  uvc  in  a  hot  country, 
and  have  no  such  thing  as  a  comb,  they  are 


not  able  to  keep  there  heads  fioee  from  lifle^ 
which  the  children  and  common  people 
sometimes  pick  out  and  eat ;  a  hatefiU  ens* 
torn,  wholly  difierentfiom  their  roannen 
in  every  other  particular,  for  Uxey  are  deli« 
cate  and  cleanly  almost  without  example : 
and  those  to  wboin  captain  Cook  distributed 
combs,  soon  delivered  themselves  Aem  ver^ 
min,  with  a  diligence  which  shewed  that 
they  were  not  more  odious  to  us  than  lo 
them.  Later  voyagers, however,givetheii|Be 
account  of  their  filthiness  in  Uiis  ntpect, 
as  captain  Cook.    The  custom  of  tattoouig 
their  bodies  is  common.    The  operation  is 
painful,  and  it  is  some  days  Mbre  the 
wounds  are  healed.    It  is  performed  upon 
the  youth  of  both  sexes,  when  they  are 
about  12  or  1 4  years  of  age,  on  several  parts 
of  the  body,  and  in  various  figures,  acooid- 
ing  to  the  fancy  of  the  parent,  or  perhaps 
the  rank  of  the  party.    The  women  are 
generally  marked  with  this  stain,  in  the 
form  of  a  Z,  on  every  joint  of  their  fingers 
and  toes,  and  frequently  round  the  outside 
of  their  feet :  the  men  are  also  marked  with 
the  some  figure;  and  both  men  and  women 
have  squares,  circles,  and  crescents,  and 
ill-desigiied  representations  of  men,  birdix 
or  dogs,  and  various  other  devices,  im- 
pressed upon  the  legs   and  arros^    some 
of  which  captain  Cook  was  assured   had 
significations,,    tboqgh    he     never    eould 
learn  what    they   were.      But   Uie   part 
on    which  these   ornaments  are   laviahed 
with  the  greatest  proftision,  is  the  breech: 
this,     in    both    sexes,    is   covered    with 
a  deep  black;    above  which    arches   are 
drawn,  one  over  another,  as  high  as  the 
short  ribs.    The  man  who  does  Uie  tattoo* 
ing  to  young  or  old,  is  called  at  the  plea« 
sure  of  the  parties,  and  no  constraint  is  ever 
used.    The  younsr  nerscHis  will  not  suflbr 
him  to  leave  off  wnile  they  can  endure  the 
stroke  of  the  instrument^    though  they 
make  cries  and  lamentations  as  ifhe  was 
killing  them.    The  girls  are  always  attend* 
ed  by  some  female  relations,    who  hold 
them  while  struggling  under  the  painot* 
the  operation,  encouraging  them  to  cry  out, 
which   they  think  helps  to  alleviate   the 
anguish.    When  the  pain  becomes  exces- 
sive, and  they  say  they  can  endure  no  more, 
they  use  no  compulsion.    No  person  ever 
lifts  his  hand  even  to  strike  a  child ;   ou 
the  contrary,   the  young  girls  under  tho 
operation  will  often  strike  those  who  corn* 
passionate  them,  and  wish  them   to  sus- 
pend  the  operation,    as    they  are   never 
esteemed  women  till  the  whole  is  finished. 
This  sometimes  lasts  for  a  year  or  more,  by 
intervals,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
tattooing. 

The  dress  of  both  sexes  is  nearly  the 
same^  excepting  that  the  men  wear  a  nari 
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row  pieeft  of  cloth^  which  pftsting  round 
the  waist,  goes  betwoen  the  diighs,  and  is 
tacked  in  hefore,  named  the  marro,   and 
may  he  called  their  hreeches.    An  oblong 
piece,  like  a  piece  of  printed  calico,  not  a 
yard  wide,   with  a  hole  in  the  middle  to 
admit  the  head,  hangs  down  hefore  and  be- 
hind, with  the  sides  open,  falling  loose  as 
low  as  the  knees,   and  leaving   the  ar^ns 
quite  uneoTered;   this  is  the  tabooto.    A 
square  piece  of  cloth  doubled,  of  any  size, 
sufficient  to  pass  once  and  a  half  round  the 
waist  of  the  men,  and  above  the  breasts  of 
the  women,   under  die  taboota,   is  called 
jparu  c  this  falls  down  only  to  the  knees  of 
the  man,  but  to  the  mid-leg,  and  often  to 
the  ankles  of  the  woman ;   and  is  some- 
times tucked  in  at  the  comer,  or  confined 
by  a  girdle  of  doth,  plaited  hair,  or  fine 
matting,    called    tatdooa.     The    women, 
besides,    often    wear    a   piece    of    cloth, 
square  or  oblong,  folded,  which  they  throw 
tastily  over  all,  by  way  of  a  cloak ;  this  is 
genenlly  of  white  cloth,  and  very  fine. 
The  other  garments  are  of  what  colours 
they  fancy  most.     Instead  of  the  marro, 
worn  by  the  men,  the  women  have  a  small- 
er pani,  beneath  the  larger,  as  an  under 
petticoat.     Upon  their  legs  and  feet  they 
wear  no  covering,   but  they  shade   their 
faces  from  the  sun  witli  little  bonnets, 
either  of  matting  or  of  cocoa-nut  leaves, 
yhich   they  make    occasionally  in  a  few 
minutes.    This,  however,  is  not  all  their 
head  dress;   the  women  sometimes  wear 
ijttle  turbans,  and  sometimes  a  dress  which 
they  value  much  more,  and  which,  indeed, 
is  much  more  becoming,  called  toroou :  the 
tomou  consists  of  human  hair,   plaited  in 
tlireads,  scarcely  thicker  than  sowing  silk. 
8ir  Joseph  Banks  has  pieces  of  it  above  a 
mile  in  length,   witliout  a  knot     Their 
personal  ornaments,   besides  flowers,   are 
few;  both  sexes  wear  ear-rings,  but  they 
lire  placed  only  on  one  side.    When  cap- 
tain Cook  visited  the  ieland,  they  consisted 
of  smidl  pieces  of  shell,  stones,  berries,  red 
peas,  or  some  small  pearls,  three  in  a  string ; 
but  the  beads  brought  by  captain  Cook 
very  soon  supplanted  them  all.    Th^  chil- 
dren go  quite  nuked ;  the  girls  till  they  are 
three  or  four  years  old,  and  the  boys  till 
they  are  six  or  seven.    Nowhere  are  diil- 
dren  brought  into  the  world  with  less  pain 
or  danger ;  the  women  Eubmlt  to  little  or 
ho  confinement  within  doors,  but  rise  and 
go  about  as  usual.     The  infant  presently 
crawls,   and  soon  begins  to  walk,  and  al<» 
most  as  soon  to  swim.     They  run  about 
entirely  naked,  and  are  remarlcahly  healthy 
tind  active. 

The  houses,  or  rather  dwellings  of  these 
people,  are  all  built  in  the  woods,  between 
^^e  pea  and  the  mountains,  and  no  more 


ground  is  cleared  for  each  house,  thsn  jisst 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  dropping  of  the 
branches  from   rotting  the   Uiatdt    with 
which  they  are  eovered.    From  the  Immwc, 
therefore,  the  inhabitants  step  immediately 
under  the  shade,   which  is  the  mo»t  de- 
lightful that  can  be  imagined.    It  codsms 
of  groves  of  bread-fruit  and  coeooKnuts, 
without  underwood,  which  are  iiitersoctal 
in  all  directions,   by  the  paths    that  krnl 
fhwn  one  house  to  the  other.     The  groeml 
on  which  the  house  is  built  is  on  oWong 
square,  2i  feet  long,  and  11    wide;  ottr 
this  a  roof  is  raised,  upon  three  row  of 
pillars  or  posts,  parallel  to  each  other,  one 
on  each  side,  and  the  other  in  the  midiUe. 
The  utmost  height  within  is  aboot  uiu* 
feet,  and  the  eaves  on  each  side  reach  to 
within  about  three  feet  and  a  half  of  the 
ground:  below  this,  and  through  tlie  y^hdi 
height  at  each  end,  it  h  open,  no  part  cf 
it  being  inclosed  with  a  wall.     The  roof  is 
thatched  with  palm  leaves,  and  the  floor  is 
covered  some  inches  deep  with  soft  haj : 
over  this  are  laid  mats  •  so  that  the  who:e 
is  one  cushion,  upon  which  they  sat  in  the 
day,   and  sleep  in  the  night.       In  sortin 
houses,  however,  there  is  ooe  stool,  whidt 
is  wholly  appropriated  to  the  master  of  the* 
family.    Besides  this,  they  have  no  furni- 
ture, except  a  few  little  blocks   of  wood, 
the  upper  side  of  which  is  hollowed  into  a 
curve,  and  which  serve  them  for  pillowa. 
The  house  is  indeed  principally  used  as  a 
dormitory  ;  for  except  it  rains,  they  eat  in 
the  o[)en  air,  under  the  shade  of  the  next 
tree.    The  clothes  tliat  they  wear  in  the 
day,  serve  them  for  covering  in  the  night ; 
the  floor  is  the  common  bed  of  the  if  bole 
household,  and  is  not  divided  by  any  parti- 
tion.   The  master  of  the  house   and  bis 
wife  sleep  in  the  middle ;  next  to  them  the 
married  i)eople ;  next  to  them  the  unmar- 
ried women  ;  and  next  to  than,  at  a  h'ttle 
distance,  the  unmarried  men ;  the  scrvaBts, 
or  toutous,  as  they  are  called,  sleep  in  the 
open  air,  except  it  rains,  and  in  that  case 
they  coine  just  within  the  shed.     There 
are,  however,  houses  of  another  kind,  be- 
longing to  Uie  chiefs,  in  which   there  is 
some  degree  of  privacy.    These  are  much 
smaller,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  carried 
about  fVom  place  to  place,  and  set  up  occa- 
sionally like  a  tent  |  they  are  inrlt^ed  on 
the  sides  witli  cocoa-nut  leaves,  hut  not  so 
close  as  to  exclude  the  air ;  and  the  chid 
and  his  wife  sleep  in  them  alone.    Thtrc 
are  houses  also  of  a  mudi  larger  size,  not 
built  either  for  the  accommodation  of  s 
single  chief  or  a  single  family,  but  sa 
common  receptacles  for  all  the  people  of  a 
district    Seme  of -them  are  200  feet  long, 
80  broad,  and  under  the  rid^  SO  feet  high : 
tjiehc  are  built  and  ipaiotaiued  at  the  cent* 
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mm  ttpence  of  the  district^  fbr  tbe  accom* 
Bodation  of  which  they  ire  intended. 
1'heir  faoueee  are  fiiU  of  fleas^  which  har- 
boor  m  the  floor^ftnd  are  very  troubiesotne ; 
thoQgb  the  nati?e8  are  mucn  less  affected 
by  tfiem  than  the  Earopeans.  The  mis- 
tiedariet^  whea  they  first  settled  in  the 
island,  were  tormented  with  these  animals, 
insomnch  that  one  of  them  writes  that  he 
sometimes  rose  at  midnight,  and  ran  to  the 
sea  to  cool  himself,  and  to  be  rid  of  those 
troublesome  vermin. 

The  government  is  monarchical,  and  he- 
reditary in  one  fkraily.     There  is  also  an 
aristoeracy,  consisting  of  the  chieft  of  the 
several  districts,  some  of  whom  are  supreme 
in  one  district,  and  exercise  in  their  own 
territories  ail  regal  power,  yet  still  subject 
to  the  monarch  as  their  sovereign  para- 
moitnt.      There  is  a  third  rank  next  to 
these,  namely,  rattira,  or  gentleman ;  and 
there  is  another  class  of  tnem  who  culti- 
vate the  land,  and  a  fifth  class  of  servants. 
In  the  scale  of  rank,  birth  enjoys  singu- 
Ur  distiDCtion.    A  chief  is  always  a  chief; 
and  though  expelled  from  his  command, 
ks'nghis  district,  or  having  his  honours 
transferred  to  his  child,  he  continues  noble 
and  respected ;  on  the  other  hand,  no  ac- 
qnhition  can  raise  a  common  man  to  a 
hi^er  station  than  that  of  towha,  or  rat- 
tira;   yet  the  meanest  are  in  no  slavish 
dependience.       The   honour    and  respect 
which    they    pay    their  chief  is   rather 
throuffh  fbrce  of  custom  than  the  fear  of 
punishment.    They  are  admitted  as  their 
oompanions  on  all  ooeuions,  and  treated 
with  perfect  freedom  ;  indeed,  in  outward 
appearance  they  can  hardly  be  distinguish- 
ed.   The  king  is  not  averse  to  converse 
with  the  lowest  of  his  subjects,  or  to  be 
their  visitor ;  and  never  treau  them  with 
hauteur.     His  retinue  is  often  changing: 
no  man  serves  him  longer  than  he  pleases. 
They  have  no  wages,  nor  engage  xor  any 
stated  time,  though  some  remain  in  the 
same  ftmily  all  their  lives;  and  these  an- 
dent  domestics  axe  as  much  respected  as 
tiieir  own  relations,  giving  directions  to  the 
younger  hranches,  and  managing,  as  stew^* 
ards,  thea&irsofthe  household,  without 
eontroul. 

Reapeetin|  property,  they  have  no  writ. 
ing  or  records,  hut  memory  and  landmarks. 
Svenr  man  knows  his  own,  and  he  would 
be  tfiought  of  all  characters  the  hasest, 
whw»  should  attempt  to  infringe  on  his 
neighbour,  or  claim  a  foot  of  land  that  did 
not  belong  to  him,  or  his  adopted  friend ; 
tar  tbe  tayo  may  use  it  during  his  friend's 
lifetime,  and  if  he  has  no  chad,  possess  it 
at  his  d<iath. 

The  produce  of  this  island  is  bread- 
fruity  coeoa-nuts^  bananas  of  thirteen  sorts ; 


plantains,  a  fruit  not  unlike  an  apple,  which, 
when  ripe,  is  very  pleasant  j  sweet  potatoes, 
yams,  cocoas,  a  kind  of  arum ;  a  fruit  known 
oere  by  tbe  name  of  jambu,  and  reckoned 
most  delicious;  sugar-cane,  which  tbe  inha- 
bitants eat  raw ;  a  root  of  the  salop  kind, 
which  the  inhabitants  call  pea;  a  plant  called 
ethee,  of  which  the  root  ouly  is  eaten;  a  fruit 
that  grows  in  a  pod,  like  that  of  a  large  kid- 
ney Dean,  which,  when  it  is  roasted,  eats 
very  much  like  a  chesnut,  by  the. natives 
called  ahea :  a  tree  called  wharra,  called  in 
the  East  Indies  pandanes,  which  produces 
fruit  something  like  the  pine  apple;  a  shrub 
called  nono  ;  we  morinda,  which  also  pro- 
duces fruit ;  a  species  of  fern,  of  which  the 
root  is  eaten,  and  sometimes  the  leaves;  and 
a  plant  called  tlieve,  of  which  the  root  also 
is  eaten;  but  the  fruits  of  the  nono,  the  fern, 
and  the  theve,  are  eaten  only  by  inferior 
people,  and  In  times  of  scarcity.    All  these, 
which  serve  the  inhabitants  for  food,  the 
earth  produces  spontaneously,  or  with  little 
culture.  They  have  no  European  fruit,  gar- 
den stuflT,  pulse,  or  legumes,  nor  grain  of  any 
kind.      Of  tame  amimals  they  have  only 
hogs,  dogs,  and  poultry ;  neither  is  there  a 
wild  animal  in  the  island,   except  ducks, 
pigeons,  parroquets,  with  a  few  other  birds, 
and  rats,  there  being  no  other  quadruped, 
nor  any  serpent.  But  the  sea  supplies  tnem 
with  great  variety  of  most  excellent  fish  to 
eat,  which  is  their  chief  luxury,   and   to 
catch  it  their  principal  labour.    The  hills 
about  these  islands  are  perhaps  as  incon-*    . 
siderable  as  in  any  part  of  the  world.    A 
south  or  south  by  west  moon  makes  high 
water  in  die  bav  of  Matavi,  at  Otaheite ; 
but  the  water  seldom  rises  perpendicularly 
above  10  or  19  inches. 

During  the  last  eight  or  ten  years,  ac^ 
cording  to  the  accounts  received  from  the 
missionaries,  a  great  change  has  taken  place 
in  this,  as  weU  as  in  the  neiffhbouring 
idand  Eimeo ;  and  also  in  several  other  of 
the  Georgian  and  Society  islands.    In  the 
year  1796,  the  London  missionary  society 
sent  out  to  Otaheite,  and  other  islands  of 
the  South  seas,  a  number  of  missionaries, 
whose   object    was   to   communicate    the 
Christian  religion  to  the  natives,  who  glad* 
ly  received  them,  as  well  as  several  othera 
who  were  afterwards  sent  out  in  the  year 
1800.    In  consequence  of  disturbances  in 
Otaheite  in  1799,  several  of  the  mission- 
aries were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  New 
South  Wales,  some  of  whom  afterwards 
returned  to  the  islands.    For  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  they  laboured,  with  very  little 
success,  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  na^ 
tives  from  their  cruel  rites  and  supersti- 
tions, to  the  superior  claims  of  the  Christian 
faith.     At  length,  in  the  year  1814,  the 
number  in  Otaheite.  aud  the  neighbouring 
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island  of  Bimeo,  amounted  to  alMut  ^hj, 
who  had  voluntarily  renounced  idolatry, and 
embraced  Christianity.  From  this  tune, 
accessions  were  gradually  made  to  the  num« 
hers  of  the  native  Cnristians^  until  at 
length  the  whole  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ota- 
heite,  and' seven  or  eight  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands,  with  very  few  exceptions, 
voluntarily  renounced  idolatry,  ana  em- 
braced Christianity.  They  have  in  ccmse- 
Suence  relinquished  their  former  cruel  and 
egrading  superstitions,  and  now  assemble 
in  congregations  of  400  or  500,  and  occa^ 
sionally  700  or  800  persons,  in  general  de- 
centlv  attired,  for  the  purpose  of  Christian 
worsnip.  About  6000  in  the  several  islands 
have  learned  to  read  in  the  Taheitean  Ian- 
gunge,  which  the  missionaries  have  given 
them  in  a  written  form.  In  the  schools, 
besides  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  are 
also  taught.  The  natives  also,  with  singu- 
lar industry,  teach  each  other.  Thus  know- 
ledge is  propagated  in  all  directions.  Some 
of  the  missionaries  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  the  language,  are  employed  in  the 
translation  of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  in- 
crease of  the  population  of  Otaheite,  in  con- 
sequence of  these,  and  other  co-operating 
causes,  is  already  visible.  A  general  refor- 
mation of  manners  has  followed  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity.  The  Areoy  so- 
cieties'^are  abolished;  the  practice  of  in- 
fanticide no  longer  exists.;  and  human  sa- 
crifices are  also  abolished.  Many  other  de- 
grading practices  and  superstitions  have 
also  been  relinquished;  and  the  despotic 
authority  of  the  sovereign,  who  is  himself 
a  baptised  convert  of  the  missionaries,  is 
superseded  by  a  code  of  laws.  The  useful 
arts  have  likewise  been  introduced.  The 
dwellings  of  the  chiefs  and  people  have 
been  improved,  villages  have  been  formed, 
and  families  induced  to  live  separately,  in 
distinct  houses,  instead  of  being  huddled 
together  in  one.  Land  also  has  been  in- 
closed, and  the  cultivation  of  sugar  and 
cotton  commenced  on  a  small  scale.  It 
must  be  obvious,  however,  that  fbr  seve- 
ral years,  the  progress  of  civilisation  in  the 
islands  must  be  very  slow,  especially  when 
it  is  considered  that  few  of  the  natives  have 
been  inured  to  labour,  to  which,  indeed, 
they  have  hitherto  had  no  incitements,  as 
the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  land 
and  sea  have .  furnished  them  with  the 
means  of  subsistence ;  and  artificial  wants, 
until  very  recently,  have  been  entirely  un- 
known among  them. 

Otakootai,  or  Wenooaettk,  a  small 
island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about 
three  miles  in  circumference,  discovered  by 
captain  Cook  in  the  year  177T.  Long.  201. 
37.  E.    Lat.  19.  51.  S. 

Otchaeov.    Sec  Oczakov. 


Otbavawooa  HABiova,  a 
iouth-west  coast  of  the  isltfkd  id 

Otxoo,  a  township  of  the  United  I 
in  Ots^  county^  ISem  York.    Popnlataon 
1000. 

Oteoo  Ckbbk,  a  river  of  the  Uniled 
States,  in  Otsego  county.  New  York,  whidi 
runs  into  the  Susquehannah,  after  a  oonrae 
of  28  miles. 

Otblfinobk,  alafge  well  hmlt  village 
of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Znridi,  near 
Bulah.    It  stands  in  a  good  wine  district. 

Otfokd.  a  parish  of  England,  in  Koit,  S 
miles  N.  from  Seven  Oaks.  PopolatioD  564^ 

Otis,  formerly  Bethlehbii,  a  townsfaip 
of  the  United  States,  in  Berkshire  ooanty, 
Massachusetts,  116  miles  W.  of  Bosloit. 
Population  1111. 

Otisco,  a  township  of  the  United  Stato, 
i  nOnondaga  county.  New  York.  Fepu]»- 
tion  759. 

Otisco  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Onondaga  county.  New  Yorlr, 
which  runs  into  Onondaga  lake. 

Otley,  a  market  town  of  Sngiland,  in 
the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  in 
a  delightful  country  on  the  river  WbarC 
The  town  is  small,  out  neat.  Thechurdi 
is  a  large  and  rather  elegant  building,  and 
c(Hi  tains  a  variety  of  family  monnments. 
Here  is  a  firee  grammar  school,  fimnded  in 
1611.  An  hospital  fbr  lepeia  existed  here 
in  the  time  of  Edward  it. ;  but  no  vea- 
tiges  of  the  building  now  remain,  nor  can 
any  traces  be  discovered  of  the  andefit  pa- 
lace of  Uie  archbishops  of  York,  to  whom 
the  manor  of  Otley  was  given  by  king 
Athelstan.  The  river  here  abounds  with 
smelts,  trouts,  eels,  and  sometiroea  salmon. 
Population  2602.  Market  on  Friday.  10 
miles  N.  W.  of  Leeds,  and  202  N.  N.  W. 
of  London.  Long.  1.  42.  W.  Lat.  A3. 
54.  N. 

Otlet,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Suffiilk, 
6  miles  N.W.  by  N.  from  Woodbridge. 
Population  507. 

O  too  AMIES,  Indians  who  dwell  between 
the  lake  of  the  Woods  and  the  Mis8is8i]i|it. 

Otooracitb,  a  small  island  in  theSonth 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  east  ootal  of  Ou- 
heite. 

Otopaki,  a  large  river  o£  Pern,  which 
rises  between  the  Inambari  and  the  Cnoht- 
vara,  near  the  province  of  Paucartambou  It 
ruusUirougha  great  number  of  unknown 
countries,  making  one  laige  curve,  whoi  it 
directs  its  course  to  the  north,  and  entcn 
the  Amasons  by  two  arms. 

Otoooe,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Fa« 
nama,  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Panama*  Long. 
80.  20.  W.    Lat.  8.  SO.  N. 

Otraheemana,  La,  a  small  isknd  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  Lucon . 
Long.  120.  6.  £.    Lat.  lo,  55.  N, 
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Ot&anto,  or  Tkboa  d'Otranto,  a  pe» 
msular  province  forming  the  south-eagt 
stiemitT  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and 
yen  of  Italy,  having  the  gulf  of  Taranto  on 
lie  west^  and  the  Auriatic  on  the  east  It 
as  a  superficiul  extent  of  3600  square  miles^ 
rith  a  population  of  99S,000.  Though 
ngged  and  mountainous,  this  province  is 
ery  fertile.  It  suffers  severely  from  a  want 
f  water,  having  few  springs  or  rivers ;  but 
considerable  quantity  of  moisture  is  sup* 
lied  by  the  night  dews.  In  many  places 
lin  water  is  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
\e  most  important  product  is  olives,  whole 
crests  of  which  grow  wild ;  cotton,  tobacco, 
iues,  and  fVuit,  are  likewise  raised.  The 
Uly  nature  of  the  ground  is  favourable  to 
osturage,  and  the  extent  of  sea  coafit  to 
shing.  Otranto  is  administered  In  the 
ime  manner  as  the  other  Neapolitan  pro- 
inces,  and  is  divided  into  the  three  districts 
f  Lecoe  (the  capital),  Taranto,  and  Mes- 
Bgna. 

Otaaj^to,  a  town  near  the  south-east 
xtremity  of  Italy,  in  the  Neapoliton  pro« 
inoe  to  which  it  gives  name.  1 1  is  situated 
o  the  Adriatic,  is  tolerably  fortified,  but 
Diierably  built,  aiid  so  decayed  that  some 
>f  its  houses  are  falling  almost  daily  into 
nin.  Its  harbour  is  indifferent,  and  its  in* 
ttbitaou  amount  to  only  S400.  They 
arry  on  some  trade  in  olive*oil,  particularly 
nth  the  Levant.  In  1810,  Fouche,  Bo* 
laparte's  minister  of  police,  when  dismissed 
n>m  eonfidential  employment,  received  the 
ids  of  duke  of  Otranto.  S3  miles  E.  by 
i  of  Gallipoli,  and  80  £.  by  S.  of  Taranto. 
mg.  18. 2u.  £.  Lat.  40.  SO,  N. 

Ot^mto,  Cafo  ni,  a  cape  of  Italy,  on 
be  coast  of  the  Adriatic,  a  few  milb»  south 
fthe  town  of  Otranto. 

OiXAa,  or  Fabab,  a  town  of  inde* 
indent  Tartary,  situated  upon  the  Arsch. 
t  was  formerly  a  pboe  of  considerable  ex* 
n;t  and  importanqe,  and  made  a  distin* 
nished  figure  in  the  history  of  Asia ;  but 
^e  have  no  recent  accounts  of  its  present 
f*te.  It  is  generally  stated  that  Timur 
ifid  at  this  place;  but  we  rather  prefer 
^  accounts,  which  represent  his  death  to 
ave  taken  place  at  Somarcand.  110  miles 
<.W.ofToncat, 

Oteicoli,  a  small  inland  town  of  the 
l^tes  of  the  Church,  delegation  of  Spoleto, 
i^ted  on  a  hill  near  the  Tiber.  The  r&- 
'^s  of  the  ancient  town,  from  which  it 
w  its  name,  he  scattered  in  the  plaii^  he- 
rn, obng  the  banks  of  the  Tiber.  Among 
■^  ve  to  be  seen  the  vestiges  of  a  theatre 
nd  a  &w  porticos.    36  miles  N.  of  Rome. 

^TsxQo,  a  county  of  the  United  Sute^ 
^  ^  oeatral  part  of  New  York,  bounded 
*«  by  Herkimer  and  Montgomery  coun- 
f^  east  by  Schoharie  county,  so^th  by 


DeUware  county,  and  west  by  Cbauan^ 
and  Maddlson  counties.  It  is  of  an  irr^ga- 
lar  form,  and  includes  an  area  of  93$  square  * 
miles,  or  598,400  acres.  This  countv  is 
well  watered  with  small  springs  and  nvu« 
lets;  and  though  there  are  no  l^y  summits, 
it  is  elevated  an<l  hilly^  if  not  mountainous. 
It  is  -better  adapted  for  grass  than  grain. 
Between  49.90.  and  49.  66.  N.  lat 

Otseoo,  a  village,  the  capital  of  the  above 
county,  delightfully  situated  at  the  south 
end  of  Otsego  lake.  It  is  a  handsome  and 
flourishing  village,  containing  a  coort* 
house,  a  jail,  and  two  churches.  The  Sua* 
quehannah  first  takes  its  name  here  at  the 
outlet  of  the  lake.  The  manu&ctures  and 
trade  of  the  place  are  considerable.  Popu<^ 
ktion  in  1819, 600.  It  is  frequently  caUed 
Coopers  town. 

Otseoo,  a  lake  situated  in  the  north  nart 
of  the  above  county,  9  miles  long  and  3 
broad.  Salmon  trout  are  taken  in  this  lake 
at  all  seasons. 

Otsklic,  a  township  of  the  United  StateSj, 
in  Chenango  county.  New  York. 

Otseuc  Crbek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  which  Joins  the 
Tioughnioga,  af^er  a  course  of  43  miles. 

Otsqijaga  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  which  runs  into  the 
Mohawk,  east  of  Minden,  afler  a  course  of 
S3  miles. 

Ottawa,  or  Nottawa,  a  river  of  Bofaev 
mia,  in  the  circle  of  Prachin,  which  fslls 
into  the  Moldau. 

Ottawas*    See  Utawat, 

Ottawas,  an  Indian  nation,in  theNortln 
west  territory,  who  inhabit  the  east  aide  of 
Lake  Michi^^n.    Number  1000. 

Ottenau,  a  village  of  the  west  of  Ger« 
many,  in  Baden,  on  the  Murg,  7  mfles 
£.  S.  £.  of  Rastadt,  containing  900  inha« 
bitants. 

Ottxnbach,  a  las^  village  of  Switzar-t 
land,  in  the  canton  of  Zurich,  on  the  Reuss,' 
9mUesS.W.  of  Zurich. 

Ottenheim»  a  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Baden,  on  the  Rhine,  7  miles 
W.  N.  \y  .  of  Lahr,  containing  1000  inha* 
bitants.  It  is  much  exposed  to  inundations 
from  the  river. 

Ottenschlao,  a  market  town  of  Lower 
Austria,  7  miles  S.  of  Zwetl. 

Ottensen,  a  village  of  Denmark,  in  the 
duchy  of  Holstein,  9  miles  W.  of  Altona. 
Here  are  to  be  seen  the  burial-place  and 
monument  of  Klopstock.  It  was  nere  also 
that  the  duke  pf  Brunswick  died,  aiiigitive,' 
after  the  battle  of  Jena  in  1806.  Popuhw 
tion  1500.  " 

Ottsnstein,  a  town  of  the  north  tst. 
Germany,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  on 
die  W^escr.    Population  1000. 

Ott  en  ST  BIN,  a  small  town  of  Pruasian 
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Westphalia,  in  the  government  of  Munster, 
and  principality  of  Salms,32niiles  W.  N.W. 
of  Munster. 

Ottenya,  or  Otynia,  a  market  town 
Of  Austrian  Galicia,  circle  of  Stanislawow. 

Otter  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  south  coast  of 
the  island  of  Newfoundland,  between  Bear 
bay  and  Swif^  bay,  and  near  Cape  Raye,  the 
60uth-west  point  of  the  island. 

Otter  Creek,  a  river  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  rises  in  the  state  of  Vermont,  on 
the  western  side  of  the  Green  mountains, 
tiins  northerly  about  90  miles,  and  falls 
Into  Lake  Champlain,  at  Ferrisburgh. 
There  are  large  falls  in  this  river  at  Rut- 
land^ Pittsford,  Middlebury,  and Vergennes. 
Between  these  falls  the  current  is  slow,  the 
water  is  deep,  and  navigable  tor  the  largest 
boats.  The  source  of  this  river  approaches 
witliin  SO  feet  of  the  head  waters  of  the 
Hudson  river,  which  runs  in  a  contrary  di- 
rection. It  is  navigable  for  sloops  to  Ver- 
gennes six  miles. 

Otter  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the 
Ohio,  Long.  86.24.  W.  Lat.  37. 45.  N. 

Otter  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia,  which  runs  into  the 
Staunton,  Long.  79. 30.  W.  Lat.  36. 55.  N. 

Otter's  Head,  a  lofty  rock  projecting 
from  the  north-east  shore  of  Lake  Superior^ 
to  the  north-west  of  Michipicoton  island. 

Otter  PIsaks,  a  mountain  of  the  United 
States,  in  Virginia,  100  miles  W.  of  Rich- 
mond. 

Otter  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Louisiana,  which  joins  the  Ar- 
kansaw. 

Otter  River,  a  river  of  North  Ameri- 
ca, which  rises  on  the  eastern  side  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  and  falls  into  the  Yel- 
lowstone. 

Otterbach,  Obbr,  a  village  in  the 
north-cast  of  France,  in  Alsace.  Population 
1300. 

Otterbebg,  a  town  of  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Rhine,  5  miles  N.  of  Kaisers- 
lautern.    Population  1400. 

Otterboorne,  a  township  of  England^ 
In  Hampshire,  4  miles  S.  S.  W.  from  Win- 
chester.   Population  454. 

Otter  burn,  a  village  of  England,' in 
Northumberland,  21  miles  N.  by  W.  from 
Hexhiun.    Population  397. 

OiTERNpoRF,  the  only  town  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Hudeln,  in  the  duchy  of  Bremen,  in 
Hanover,  stands  on  the  Medem,  25  miles 
N.  W.  pf  Stade.    Population  1800. 

Otteroe.     See  Christiansand. 

Ottersdkrg,  a  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
duchy  of  Bremen,  on  the  river  Wumme. 
Population  1000.  17  miles  E.  by  N.  of 
Bremen. 

Ottersljsden,  Great,«  village  of  Prus- 


sian Saxony,  near  Magdebuig.    Popolatin 
110^. 

Otterton,  a  parish  of  Engiland,  iD  De- 
vonshire, situated  on  the  river  Otter,  whick 
falls  into  the  sea  near  this  place.  Popotft* 
tion  d66.  4  miles  S.  W.  by  W.  from  Sid- 
mouth. 

Otterv,  St  Mary,  a  market  towB  of 
England,  in  the  county  of  Deron,  situated 
on  the  river  Otter.  It  is  a  large  irregolaif 
built  town.  The  principal  bnilding  in  it 
is  the  church,  which  is  a  spacious  edifice, 
and  possesses  many  singularities  in  its  ooih 
stmction.  On  the  north  and  south  sidci 
are  square  towers,  which  open  into  die  body 
of  the  church,  and  form  two  transepts,  as  ia 
the  cathedral  at  Exeter.  These  towers  are 
surmounted  by  small  turrets  and  opea 
battlements,  and  the  northern  one  has,  be- 
sides, a  small  spire  in  the  centre.  A  chapel, 
erected  by  bishop  Granilison,  at  the  north- 
west corner  of  the  building,  displays  a  fine 
specimen  of  richly  ornamented  archtteetuie, 
which,  however,  like  most  other  "parts  of 
the  church,  has  suffered  much  from  neglect 
The  monuments  are  numerous,  -and  raanv 
of  them  curious.  Close  to  the  church-yaii 
stand  some  of  the  old  houses  helongjing  tot 
college,  which  was  founded  here  also  bx  bi- 
shop Grandison.  In  one  of  them  is  a  Ui^ 
hall,  which  Cromwell  used  as  a  conTentiiiB 
room.  In  Mill-street  are  the  remains  of 
the  ancient  mansion  of  sir  Walter  Raleig^. 
Ottery  carries  on  some  manufactures  of 
fiannel,  serge,  and  other  woollen  goods,  \j 
which  the  town  is  chiefly  sumnirted.  Po- 
pulation 2880.  Market  on  Tuesday.  10 
miles  £.  of  Exeter,  and  160  W.  of  London. 
Long.  3, 17.  W.  Lat.  50.  45.  N. 

Otticotta,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pio- 
vince  of  the  Camatic  Long.  80.  1.  £. 
Lat.  13.  21.  N. 

Ottmachait,  a  town  of  Pmssias  SQcsiay 
in  the  government  of  Oppeln,  on  the  rirer 
Neisse,  with  1 600  inhabitants.  6  mQes  W. 
of  the  town  of  Neisse. 

Ottobeuren,  or  OTTENBEuay,  a  mar- 
ket town  of  Bavaria,  on  the  river  Gimt^ 
34  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Ulm,  and  40  S.  W.  of 
Augsbui^.    Population  2000. 

Ottojano,  or  Ottajako,  aeonsideiaUe 
town  of  Italy,  in  the  north-west  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  situated  at  die 
eastern  or  inland  base  of  Mount  VesaTias, 
about  12  miles  E.  of  Naples,  The  town, 
and  district  dependent  on  it,  contain  ahont 
1 4,000  inhabitants.  Ottojano  is  understood 
to  owe  its  name  and  origin  to  the  ancietit 
Roman  villa  of  Octavianum.  It  contains 
three  churches,  and  has  a  castle  on  the  top 
of  an  adjacent  hill.  I^ke  other  towns  ia 
this  part  of  Italy,  it  has  little  muraftctmes 
or  trade.  A  large  proportion  of  the  inha* 
bltants  support  themselves  hy  cnltfratiag 
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^ens  and  petty  occupaticicsfn  the  vicfni- 
V  of  the  town^  which  is  a  beautiful  and 
ertile  district. 

Ottoos,  an  Indian  tribe  of  Louisiana, 
Q  the  Platte^  45  miles  from  the  Missouri^ 
D  number  800. 

Ottoschacz,  a  petty  town  of  Austrian 
llyria,  on  the  river  Suschizza,  0  miles  ^V. 
f  Fiame.  Most  of  the  houses  are  built 
(npiles. 

Ottringham,  a  parish  of  England, 
Sast  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  15  miles  E.  by 
LiVom  Kingston-upon-Hull.     Population 

m. 

Ottsville,  a  post  village  of  the  United 
Jtates,  in  Bocks  county,  Pennsylvania. 

Ottwfiler,  a  sman  town  ot  the  Prus- 
ian  province  of  the  Lower  Rhine^  15  miles 
I  of  Saarbruck,  and  31  S.  E.of  Treves. 
Population  1500. 

Otdmba,  the  capital  of  a  province  of 
be  same  name,  formerly  a  large  town,  but 
low  consisting  of  only  10  or  12  Spanish 
kmilies,  and  400  Indians.  This  town  is 
he  place  where  the  viceroy  of  Mexico 
esigns  hi^  staff  of  office  to  his  successor ; 
nd  on  this  occasion  it  is  thronged  with 
KOple.  26  miles  N. E.of  Mexico.  Long. 
«.  44.  W.  Lat.  19.  40.  N. 

Otdnourra,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
inoe  of  Bahar,  district  of  Chuta  Nagpore. 
iong.  85.  4«.  E.  Lat.  23.  N. 

Otway,  Cape,  a  bluff  head  on  the  south 
oast  of  New  Holknd.  Long.  143.  29.  E. 
At  38.  51.  S. 

Ouachitta,  or  Washita,  a  large  river 
ff  Louisiana,  which  rises  between  the  Ar- 
ansaw  and  Red  rivers^  in  Lat  34.  30.  N. 
bout  70  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Mississip- 
«,  and  fiJls  into  the  Red  river,  80  miles 
»tefioas  to  its  junction  with  the  Mis- 
issippi,  after  a  winding  course  of  more 
ban  500  miles.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Mack  river,  a  little  above  its  mouth ;  and 
t  only  receives  the  name  of  the  Washita, 
t  the  point  where  its  waters  unite  with 
hoscof  the  Catahoola  and  the  Tenza.  A 
Itile  above  its  mouth  it  was  found  by  Mr 
hnbar,  Dr  Hunter,  and  the  party  em- 
toyed  by  the  United  States  to  explore  the 
ountry  traversed  by  it  in  the  year  1804, 
0  be  20  fetjt  deep,  and  to  have  a  bottom  of 
iiBck  sand.  Its  current  is  extremely  gentle, 
ind  in  man^  places  the  river  does  not  ex- 
wsl  80  yards  in  breadth.  The  banks  on 
he  lower  part  present  a  great  luxuriance 
»f  vegetation  and  rank  grass,  with  trees  of 
TOious  sorts.  The  water  of  the  river  is  ex- 
itmely  agreeable  to  drink,  and  it  much 
iearer  than  that  of  the  Ohio,  being  in  this 
•espect  very  unlil^e  its  two  neighbours  the 
Irkansaw  and  Red  rivers,  whose  waters  arc 
0  charged  with  earth,  that  they  are  quite 
ed|  while.they  are  also  hrackisb  from  the 


great  quantity  of  salt  springs  which  flow 
into  them.  Though  the  waters  of  the 
Washita,  however,  are  fresh,  salt  springs 
occur  very  frequently  along  its  banks.  The 
river  is  subject  to  annual  inundations^ 
which  spread  to  a  great  extent  over  the  ad- 
jacent country.  Settlements  and  cultiva- 
tion are  spreading  along  its  banks,  which 
are  formed  of  alluvial  land,  extremely  fertUe. 
The  river  is  navigable  for  large  boats  at  all 
times  of  the  year,  except  in  very  dry  sea- 
sons. The  riVer  lands  are  extremely  adapt- 
ed to  the  production  of  cotton. 

OoACHiTTA,  a  parish  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana,  situated  in  the  valley  of  Ouachit- 
ta,  which  has  1077  inhabitants. 

OuACHiTTA  False,  a  branch  of  Red 
river,  which  it  joins  between  Long.  98.  and 
Long.  99.  W. 

OuAis's  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Cape  Breton. 

OuALALnE.    See  Oalalde. 

OuAN,  a  town  of  Corea,  53  miles  W.S.W. 
of  Koang. 

OuAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  the  island  of  Hainan,  75  miles  S. 
of  Kiong-tcheou. 

OuANAMiNTHE,  formerly  a  French  parish 
and  village  on  the  north  side  of  the  island 
of  St  Domingo. 

OuANAni,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  en- 
ters the  Atlantic. 

OvANDo,  a  provhice  in  the  interior  of 
Congo,  in  Western  Atrica,  situated  to  the 
south-east  of  Pemba. 

OuANG-KiANG,  a  towu  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Kiangnan. 

OuANG-KOA,  a  town  of  Corea,  28  milet 
E.  S.  E.  of  Koang-tcheou. 

OuANLiN  HoTUN,  a  towu  of  Chineso 
Tartary,  588  miles  N:E.  of  Pekin. 

OuANNE,  a  town  in  the  central  part  of 
France,  department  of  the  Yonne.  Popu^- 
lation  1000.     12  miles  S.  W.  of  Auxerre. 

OuAN-MOAN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Kiangsce. 

OuAN-NiEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Kiangsee. 

OuAN-TAT,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Kiangsee. 

OUAQUAPHENOGAW,   OT    OkEFONOCO,  OT 

Ekan^'onuka,  or  Okerfonoke,  a  marshy 
lake  in  the  state  of  Georgia,  between  the 
Oakmulgec  and  Flint  rivers.  It  is  about 
280  miles  in  circumference,  and  in  wet  sea- 
sons it  appears  like  an  inland  sea,  diversi- 
fied with  several  fertile  islands. 

OuAQUEzupi,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Maranham,  which  runs  east 
until  it  enters  the  Miari. 

OvAn,  a  well  built  town  of  the  central 
part  of  Portugal,  near  the  coast.  It  stands 
on  a  small  river  which  flows  through  an 
inland  lake,  and  afterwards  into  the  larger 
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tCreftmof the  Vouga,  near iti  mouth.  Ovar 
^ntains  3000  inhabitants,  who  carry  on, 
by  meani  of  its  command  of  water  commu- 
nication,  a  considerable  traffic.  S3  miles 
8.S.\V.ofOporto. 

OuARABicHs,  a  rapid  river  of  Guiana, 
which,  afler  a  course  of  75  miles,  enters  the 
Atlantic  by  numerous  streams,  in  Lat.  9. 
49.  N. 

OuAaANouB,  a  small  island  in  the  At- 
lantic, near  the  coast  of  Afirica.  Lat.  11. 
S«.N. 

OuARiPANA,  a  river  of  Portuguese  Gui- 
sna,  which  running  south-south-east,  en- 
ters the  Amazons  between  the  Inupura  and 
the  Putamayu. 

OoARViLLE,  a  town  in  the  central  part 
of  France,  department  of  the  £ure  and 
Loir.  It  has  800  inhabitants,  and  some 
•moll  manu&ctures  of  caps  and  gloves.  15 
niUesS.E.  ofChartres. 

OuAsioTO,  mountains  in  Virginia  and 
Nordi  Carolina,  north-west  of  the  Laurel 
mountains.  They  are  50  or  fiO  miles  wide 
at  the  Gap,  and  450  long,  from  north-east 
to  south-west.  They  abound  in  coal,  lime^ 
and  freestone. 

Ouch,  a  very  ancient  town  of  Hindos- 
tan,  province  of  Moultan.  It  was  the  ca- 
pital of  a  district,  and  probably  the  Oxy* 
dracoe  of  the  Greeks.  1 1  is  si  tu ated  between ' 
the  rivers  Sinde  or  Indus,  and  the  Sutto- 
lege  or  Hyphasis.  Witli  its  ancient  history 
we  are  little  acquainted ;  but  it  is  celebrat- 
ed among  Maliomctaus  for  containinc;  the 
tomb  of  Shaikh  Jclal  addeen,  a  highly  re- 
vered saint,  who  flourished  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  14th  century.  It  is  tributary 
to  the  Ameers  of  Sinde.  Long.  70.  50.  E. 
Lat.  30.  10.  N. 

OucHK,  a  river  in  the  east  of  France, 
department  of  the  Cote  d'Or,  which  rises 
near  Lusigny,  and  falls  into  the  Saone 
about  12  miles  below  D\jon.  A  navigable 
canal  runs  along  iU  bank. 

OucHY,  or  RivK,  a  large  village  of  the 
Swiss  canton  ofVaud,  about  a  mile  south 
jpf  liausanne,  with  a  small  harbour  on  the 
xJce  of  Geneva. 

•  OuPANULA,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  Rajemall.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  a 
range  of  hills,  which  approach  near  to  the 
Ifestem  bank  of  the  Ganges.  It  was  in  the 
yicinity  of  this  place  tliat  the  strongly  en- 
trenched camp  of  the  Nabob  Cossini  Aly 
was  attacked,  and  gallantly  carried,  by  the 
British  troops  under  the  command  of  major 
Adams.  There  is  nothing  particular  about 
the  town ;  but  there  still  remains  a  hand- 
pome  stone  bridge  built  by  Sultan  Shujaa, 
while  governor  of  Bengal,  between  the 
^ears  16*40  and  1660.  Long.  87.  45.  JS. 
Lat  94.  55.  N. 

•  pLn-BsYE&LAKD,  a  v^lage  of  the  Ne- 


therlands, in  South  Honsod.    FopttMa 
2400.     14  miles  W.  of  Dort 

OunnoRP,  a  village  of  the  NetfaeiWi, 
in  South  Holland,  with  1000  inhabilitt 
25  miles  W,  S.  W.  of  Rotterdam. 

Gun  a,  an  extensive  province  of  Hiiid» 

tan,  situated  between  the  26th  snd  OA  ; 

degrees  of  northern  latitude.    On  the  vatk  { 

it  is  bounded  by  Nepaul,  on  the  cut  If  | 

Bahar,  on  the  south  bv  Allahabad,  isda  | 

the  west  by  Delhy  and  Agra.    1a  koglk  \ 

it  is  estimated  at  250  miles,  by  100  ii ! 

breadth.    The  whole  sur&ce  of  this  p»  i 

vince  is  flat,   extremely  fertile,  and  idl 

watered  bv  lar|pe  rivers,  or  by  the  com 

streams  which  mtcrsect  the  country.  Wha 

properly  cultivated,*  the  land  is  exeeediqg^ 

productive,  yielding  good  crops  of  vba^ 

barley,  rice,  and  a  variety  of  odier  pn^ 

cotton,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  and  poppio.  k 

is  celebrated  for  its  grapes,  maniocs,  al 

other  fruits.     Some  of  the  distnets  p»  | 

duce  quantities  of  saltpetre  and  lapis  Im. ' 

A  variety  of  cotton  cloths  and  a  ooarKkni ; 

of  flannel,  is  made  in  this  province;  ib  I 

bows,  arrows,    shields,    matchlock^  fd  '\ 

swords,  are  manufactured  in  diffifreot  pbai 

of  it ;  but  it  is  not  celebrated  for  any  y»> 

liar  manufacture,  unless  the  cotton  tiM 

called  sitringies  may  be  so  reckoned.  The 

climate  is  better  than  that  of  BengiL  Tk 

rains  are  neither  so  violent,  nor  (^  so  k^ 

a  duration  ;  and  the  four  cold  months  sf  Ike 

year  are  delightfuL    The  hot  winds  en- 

mcnce  about  the  middle   of  Mardi,  u' 

blow  with  violence  till  the  first  or  9tnA 

week  in  June ;  but  by  means  of  fiameacs* 

vered  with  a  fciml  of  gnus,  or  a  qwdes  d 

furz,  which  is  in  full  verdure  at  tbit  tiw 

of  the  year,  upon  which  water  is  spnakH 

the  superior  classes  can  keep  their  spirt* 

roents  very  cool ;  and  it  is  remarkable,  dot 

the  people  exposed  to  these  hot  winds  m 

very  healthy  ;  but  they  are  weakening  a' 

injurious  to  a  European  constitution. 

Oude  is  intersected  by  the  Gogrs  td 
Goompty  rivers,  both  navigable  by  bostitf 
all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  and  has  the  ^''^ 
running  along  its  western  boundary;  »• 
sides  which  it  has  numerous  smaller  streao^ 
and  several  lakes.  To  the  north-esst  vM 
the  hiUs,  there  are  extensive  woods  «■ 
plains,  covered  with  gross,  which  abound  ■ 
game  and  animals  of  all  kinds.  The  pd*" 
cipal  towns  of  this  province  are  Lucknctfi 
Fyzabad,  Oude,  Kbyrabad,  GoonckpM^ 
and  Balireich.  The  inhabitsnts  are  aM 
one* third  Mahometans,  the  remainder  tn 
Hindoos  of  all  casts.  The  latter  «nafiw 
handsome  people ;  and  those  not  exposed  10 
the  sun  are  of^a  wheat  colour.  Great  oofl^ 
bers  of  them  inlist  in  the  British  satie^ 
and  make  excellent  soldiers. 
Oude,  properly  caBed  Ayo^hya.  i»»?* 
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MmM  in  the  ancient  fairtork^  poems, 
ts  the  kingdom  of  the  famous  demigod 
Stma,  who  is  said  to  have  extended  his 
mpire  all  through  the  south  of  India,  and 
{ven  to  have  conquered  the  ialand  of  Cey- 
eD,  the  range  of  rocks  which  nearly  extend 
)nm  the  island  to  the  continent  being  still 
^led  Ram's  Bridge ;  but  it  is  very  doubt- 
iil  at  what  period  this  urince  reigned. 
3ode  was  conquered  by  the  Mahometan 
[fli^  of  Delhy  in  the  i3th  century, 
fith  little  opposition,  and  from  that 
me  was  always  held  as  a  dependent 
nfernment  by  one  of  the  noblemen  of 
m  court;  but  who^  during  ita  rigour, 
wrc  frequently  changed,  in  order  to 
Mvvent  their  acquiring  a  permanent  in- 
inenoe  in  the  province ;  and  it  was  not  till 
;he  ancestor  of  the  present  family  obtained 
tie  goven)mettt,  and  the  subsequent  inva- 
iSon  of  Nadir  Shah  in  1739,  that  it  became 
Mfeditary.  Saadet  Khan,  whose  title  was 
Berhan  al  Mulk  (the  director  of  the  state), 
was  by  birth  a  Persian;  and  came  to  India 
II  a  simple  cavalier ;  but  being  a  man  of 
ioonge  and  address,  he  rose  by  degrees  to 
:he  rank  of  general  in  the  imperial  service, 
ttd  to  tlie  government  of  Oude.  Not  hav- 
iag  sny  sons,  he  sent  for  bis  nephew  Mir- 
M  Mokiem  from  Persia,  and  married  him 
lobis  only  (kughter,  born  of  a  concubine. 
Se  aba  got  him  admitted  into  the  imperial 
Mtwe,  with  the  title  of  SufiHer  Jung, 
ibe  def^ter  of  armies.  Saadit  Khan  died 
b)[  poison,  taken  in  consequence  of  the  hu- 
*ihatiug  treatment  he  experienced  from 
Wadir  Shah ;  and  his  smi-in-law  having 
MMsion  of  all  his  treasure,  easily  insured 
*e  attachment  of  the  army.  By  th  ese  means 
*was  too  formidable  to  be  removed  ;  and 
hi  emperor,  Mohammed  Shah,  making  a 
vtae  of  necessity,  confirmed  him  in  the 
(Irennnent  of  Oude.  SufiHer  Jung,  how- 
ler, proved  himself  an  excellent  and  brave 
ileer,  md  in  the  year  1747  repulsed 
Uuned  Abdally,  king  of  the  Afghans  ;  in 
eeonpenoe  for  which  service  he  was  ho- 
Knired  with  the  title  of  Abul  Munsur  (the 
ictorious),  and  appointed  prime  minister, 
"hence  originated  the  title  of  vizier  in  the 
inily.  From  this  period,  Abnl  Munsur 
hffiier  Jnng  took  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
Miidcal  measures  of  the  court,  and  his 
isBie  stands  con^icuous  in  the  history  of 
bat  period*  His  exertions,  however,  do 
let  appear  to  have  been  gratuitous,  as  in  ad- 
titioo  to  the  government  of  Oude,  he  also 
btaified  that  of  the  extensive  province  of 
Ukhabad.  At  length,  finding  his  influence 
{cgin  to  decline,  and  tirad  with  the  con^ 
inual  intrigues  of  the  court,  he  retired  to 
Me,  where  he  departed  this  life  in  the 
ear  U53.  After  the  plunder  and  dis- 
nmbennent  of  Hhulaitan,  by  Nadir  Shah, 
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the  oonrt  of  I>elhy  was  not  in  a  situatton  to 
control  ito  officers,  and  Shujaa  ad  Dowleh 
succeeded  to  his  fkther  without  opposition. 
Shujaa  was  a  brave,  active,  and  intelligent 
chief,  and  tvas  successful  in  all  his  mea- 
sures, till  the  year  1764,  when  her  took  part 
with  Cossim  Aly  Khan  against  the  British, 
was  defeated  by  them  at  the  battle  of 
Buxar,  and  was  finally  compelled  to  throw 
himself  on  their  clemency,  from  which  pe« 
riod  an  intimate  connection  took  place  be-' 
tween  the  British  and  the  government  of 
Oude.  Shujaa  ad  Dowleh  died  in  1776, 
and  was  tranquilly  succeeded  by  his  eldest 
son,  Asoph  ad  Dowleh,  who  was  a  good 
man,  but  a  weak  prince,  and  died  in  the 
year  1797.  The  only  events  of  pollti<»l 
consequence  which  took  place  during  hisgo- 
vemraent,  was  his  transfer  of  the  seatof  au« 
thority  from  Fyzabad  to  Lucknow,  on  the 
improvement  of  which  he  expended  great 
sums  of  money,  and  construct^  severupa-* 
laces  and  mosques ;  and  his  cession  of  the 
district  of  Benares  to  the  British.  Asoph 
ad  Dowleh  had  no  legitimate  children ;  but 
having  a  number  of  adopte<l  sons,  he  nomi- 
nated one  of  them,  called  Vizier  Aly,  to  be 
his  successor.  The  illegitimacy  of  this 
youth  having  been  proved,  he  was  de- 
throned by  the  British,  and  tlie  eldest  bro- 
ther of  the  deceased  nabob,  named  Saadet 
Aly,  placed  on  the  musnud.  This  was  a 
shrewd  intelligent  prince ;  but  previous  to 
his  succession,  the  ffovernment  of  Oude  had 
been  so  mismanaged,  that  the  British  found 
it  requisite  to  dismember  his  territory,  and,, 
in  Ueu  of  a  subsidy  for  the  payment  of  the 
army,  to  take  from  him  a  number  of  dis- 
tricts, which,  although  it  much  diminished 
his  dominions,  lessened  his  expences,  and 
enabled  him  to  disband  a  useless  and  ill 
disciplined  army ;  but  as  &mily  pride  and 
ambition  arc  two  of  the  ruling  passions  of 
the  Mahometans  of  India,  he  never  forgave 
this  reduction  of  his  poWer,  and  atone  time 
proposed  to  resign  the  musnud,  and  rtftiro 
to  private  life.  As  he  was  parsimonious  ia. 
many  points,  and  desirous  of  accumulating 
riches,  he  was  never  a  favourite  with  his  sub- 
jects. He  therefore  always  kept  one  of  the 
British  regiments  at  Lucknow,  who  constant- 
ly mounted  guard  over  h is  palace.  During  the 
government  of  Saadut  Aly,  bis  grandmother,. 
the  dder  of  the  Begums  of  Oude,  died,  and 
although  she  had  always  plead^  poverty, 
left  considerable  riches.  The  widow  of  the 
late  nabob  also  died  during  this  period  ;  but 
as  she  had  been  always  a  devotee,  although 
a  very  accomplished  woman,  she  letY  very 
little  fortune  to  her,  heirs.  Saadut  Aly 
died  in  the  year  1814,  and  left  a  treasure  of 
several  millions.  Having  been  for  a  long 
time  on  bad  terms  with  his  eldest  son,  he 
nominated  his  seeood^  called  &lirza  Ahmed^ 
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to  be  hts  euccesBor ;  bat  the  British,  averse 
to  injuring  the  rights  of  primoguniture, 
woald  not  comply  with  his  wishes,  and  ele- 
vated to  the  musnud  the  eldest  son  Gbazee 
addeen  Hyder.  This  prince,  in  gratitude 
to  the  British  for  their  interference,  imme- 
diately offered  a  present  of  a  million  ster- 
Ihig  in  specie  to  the  governor-general.  The 
donation  was  refused ;  but  during  the  late 
Nepaul  war,  the  sum  of  two  millions  was 
accepted  as  a  loan ;  and  on  the  conclusion 
of  that  war,  a  portion  of  the  conquered  ter- 
ritories which  a<yoined  Oude  were  made 
over  to  the  nabob  in  payment  of  tlie  loan. 
Although  little  is  to  be  feared  from  the  po- 
litical intrigues  of  the  nabob,  a  British  re- 
sident or  ambassador  constantly  resides  at 
his  court,  and  carries  on  all  the  correspond- 
ence with  Calcutta.  A  battalion  of  in- 
fantry is  also  always  stationed  at  Lucknow, 
to  preserve  tranquillity,  and  to  protect  the 
persons  of  the  nabob  and  the  resident.  The 
latest  accounts  fVom  India  state  that  the  na- 
bob has  expressed  a  desire  for  the  title  of 
king ;  but  the  circumstance  is  improbable, 
and  at  all  events  could  not  be  complied 
with,  while  we  continue  to  support  the  re- 
presentative of  the  descendants  of  Timour 
at  Delhy.  Since  the  accession  of  the  pre- 
sent prince,  the  wife  of  the  nabob  Shujaa 
ad  Dowleh,  called  in  the  trial  of  Mr  Hastings 
the  Bliaw  Begum,  died  at  Fyzabad ;  but, 
exclusive  of  her  j.iuier  or  estate  and  jewels, 
left  less  tlian  a  million  sterling,  great  part 
of  which  she  had  disposed  of  by  will.  The 
revenues  of  the  present  nabob  are  estimated 
at  two  millions  sterling,  out  of  which  he 
makes  a  suitable  allowance  to  his  brothers ; 
and  to  prevent  jealousies  or  intrigues,  Mirza 
Ahmed,  the  favourite  of  the  late  nabob,  re-, 
sides  under  the  British  protection  at  Be- 
nares. 

OuDB,  or  Ayodhya,  the  ancient  capital 
of  the  above  mentioned  province,  long  the 
residence  of  a  Hindoo  dynasty,  and  subse- 
quently the  seat  of  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, 18  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
Bewah  or  Gogra  river,  and  said  to  have  been 
of  an  incredible  extent.  It  is,  however, 
positively  asserted  in  theAi/cenAkbety^  which 
was  compiled  in  the  end  of  the  16th  cen- 
tury, that  It  was  situated  only  two  miles 
below  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Soorjew 
and  Gogra,  whereas  the  present  town  is  at 
the  distance  of  nearly  40  miles.  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  this  place  are  two  remarkably 
large  tombs  of  great  antiquity,  which  the 
Mfidiometans  venerate,  and  believe  that  they 
are  the  tombs  of  the  prophets  Seth  and  Job. 
A  curious  circumstance  is  related  in  the 
history  of  this  place,  that  the  Afghan  em- 
peror Baiin,  about  the  year  1260,  ordered 
the  governor  to  be  hanged  at  the  city  gate, 
for  having  been  defeated  by  the  rebel  go- 


vernor of  BengaL  We  have  no  aatbemk 
documents  of  the  precise  period  when  tht 
seat  of  government  was  trsosferred  ta  Lad- 
DOW ;  but  tdter  the  battle  of  Bazar  (1764), 
the  nabob  Shinaa  ad  Dowleh  foaaded  \L 
city  of  Fyzabad,  on  the  rains  of  the  aofxni 
capital,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  froa 
the  iDodero  town,  which  was  in  oooseqaeiis 
abandoned  by  its  principal  inhabitaau,  and 
is  now  in  a  ruinous  state,  but  is  still  rait- 
rated  by  the  Hindoos.  Long.  82. 10.  L 
Lat.  26. 45.  N. 

Guns,  a  small  river  of  Scotland,  b  Ar- 
gyleshire,  which  falls  into  the  hcadof  Ijodi 
Melfort. 

OoDK  Haske,  a  village  in  the  nortlwei?. 
of  the  Netherlands,  province  of  Fricslj£<i 
with  900  inhabitants.  18  miks  S.  bj  L 
of  Leeuwarden. 

OUDENARDE,    Or   AuOENARDE,   S  SmO 

town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  East  Fkndcfs, 
situated  on  the  Scheldt,  by  which  it  is  di- 
vided into  two  parts.  It  is  un&rtifled,  bai 
well  built,  and  contains  5100  inhabitant;, 
who  carry  on  manufactures  of  woolits 
and  linen.  It  has  sustained  several  ^osp, 
but  is  best  known  in  history  from  the  ir^ 
morable  victory  gained  over  the  Fiend),  u 
1708,  by  prince  £ugene  and  thedakci^ 
Marlborough.  The  battle,  which  i(v« 
place  on  1 1  th  July,  did  not  begin  till  its 
afternoon,  the  allies  having  to  make  a  ury 
long  march  before  reaclm^  the  enerar 
The  position  of  the  French  was  so  &Tour- 
able,  that  the  duke  of  Marlborough  wouli 
not  have  fought,  had  not  some  prericoj 
successes  of  Uie  enemy  made  it  expaliciii 
to  come  to  close  action,  even  at  a  consider- 
able hazard.  He  knew  that  their  geo£hii 
held  a  divided  command,  and  that  itf 
young  duke  of  Burgundy  (grandsoe  ct 
Louis  XIV.)  counteracted  the  wiser  cou:- 
sels  of  Vendoroc,  a  disunion  which  nu-J? 
the  French  lose  at  the  outset  a  ^vourable 
opportunity  of  attack,  and  prevented  tht.r 
fighting  until  the  allies  were  fully  foncbJ. 
The  result,  after  several  fluctnatioiuof£QC« 
cess,  and  a  great  display  of  gaUantn  on 
both  sides^  was,  that  at  night  rail  the  aliiu 
had  driven  in  and  surrounded  all  (he  id- 
vanced  part  of  the  French  army.  The  tcU 
loss  of  tne  latter  was  1 5,000  men,  of  «hcu 
nearly  the  half  were  prisoners  ;  that  of  die 
allies  was  nearly  5000.  15  miles  S.  by  ^^  • 
of  Ghent,  and  32  W.  of  Brussels. 

OuDKNBORG,  a  Small  town  of  the  N> 
tlierland*,  in  the  province  of  West  Flsc* 
ders,  on  the  canal  from  Nicuport  toO>- 
tend.  Topulation  900.  11  miks  \Y.  ^.^^• 
of  Bruges, 

OuDKXBoscH,  a  small  town  ef  the  X^* 
therlands,  in  North  Brabant,  with  J»»^^'' 
iiihabitauls.     11  miles  W.  of  BroU. 

Oi'3JE-rEttEi.-A,  a  Email  town  ia  <-• 
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orth-«a8t  of  the  Netherlands^  province  of 
fanoningen,  with  3000  inhabitants.  5  miles 
!» by  W.  of  Winschoten. 

OuDERKEEK,  a  largc  village  of  the  N&- 
ierlands,  in  South  Holland,  on  the  Yssel, 
iith  1400  inhabitants.  6  miles  £.  by  N. 
f  Rotterdam. 

OuDERKEaK,  a  large  village  of  the  Ne- 
berlands^  on  the  Amstel,  with  1700  inha- 
Itants.    4  miles  S.  of  Amsterdam. 

OoDB WATER,  a  Small  but  fortified  town 
f  the  Netherlands,  in  the  province  of 
ftrecbt,  on  the  Yssel,  with  1700  inhabit- 
Qts.  It  has  manufactures  of  ropes,  and  was 
lie  birthplace  of  the  well  known  Armini« 
B,  founder  of  the  sect  which  still  bears  his 
ame.    13  miles  W.  S.  AV.  of  Utrecht. 

OuDOHiR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
f  Bijapore,  belonging  to  the  Nizam.  It 
m  a  small  fort,  and  some  handsome  gar- 
lens.    Long.  77.  35.  £.    Lat  18.  19.  N. 

OupiFORE.     See  Odeypoor, 

OunoN,  a  town  in  the  west  of  France^ 
kpsrtment  of  the  Loire  Inferieure.  It  is' 
lUiated  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Loire. 
^)pu1ation  1500.  U  mUes  N.  £.  of 
Vantes. 

\  OuosHOORN,  a  village  of  the  Nether- 
ujds,  in  South  Holland,  avtlh  1300  inha- 
iitSDts.  It  stands  on  a  branch  of  the  Rhine, 
I  miles  £.  of  Leyden. 

\  OuEi,  or  Y\j,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
^nd  rank,  in  Shansee,  150  miles  S.  W. 
^Tai-yuen. 

,  OuEi-LiNo,  or  YoLiNG,  a  dty  of  China, 
Cthe  second  rank,  in  Kiangsee,  117  miles 
|.S.AY.ofPekin. 

OuEiNiNG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
nk,  situat^  on  a  fine  lake,  in  the  middle 
lapkdn,  surrounded  with  high  mountains, 
img.  103.  50.  £.   Lat  36. 45.  N. 

Ousi-vuEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
l&k,  in  Setchuen. 

OuEi-YUEN,  a  town  of  Thibet,  375  miles 
8.S.E.ofHarai. 

OuEi-YUBN  HoTUN,  a  towH  of  Corea, 
^  miles  £.  N.  E.  of  Pekin. 

OuEJAS,  Rio  he  las;,  a  river  of  the  pro- 
bee  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  south- 
imth-eastand  enters  the  Parana. — There 
t  another  river  of  this  name  in  the  king- 
om  of  New  Granada,  and  province  of  Po- 
ayan,  which  enters  the  Magdalena,  or  as 
tbers  say,  the  Cauca. 

OoE-KiuN,  adt^of  China,  of  the  first 
itnk,  in  Honan,  situated  on  a  river  in  a 
udy  country,  forming  the  worst  soil  in  all 
be  province. 

OvELGON^E,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
rest  of  Germany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
)kienburg,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  dis- 
rict  Population  900.  16  miles  N.  N.  £. 
f  Oldenburg. 

OuEtLE,  a  small  river  of  Lower  Canada. 


It  has  its  rise  in  the  range  of  roovntaiu, 
which  border  the  southern  bank  of  the  St' 
Lawrence,  and,  after  a  winding  course  of 
little  more  than  10  miles,  falls  into  the 
main  stream,  about  40  miles  below  the  island 
of  Orleans. 

OuBN,  St,  or  St  Ouen  sua  Seinb,  a 
pleasant  village  about  4  miles  N.  of  Paris^ 
of  small  extent,  but  remarkable  as  the  real* 
dence  of  Necker,  and  the  place  whence  an 
important  declaration  by  Louis  XVIII.  was 
issued  on  Sd  May  1814,  previous  to  his  re- 
sumption of  the  crown. 

OuENCAi,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Kod-tcneou.  Long.  106.  30.  £. 
Lat.  37.  N. 

OuEK  DES  T01T8,  St,  a  town  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  department  of  the* 
Mayenne.  Population  1500.  9  miles  N.W. 
of  Laval. 

OvENDEN,  a  township  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1^  mile  N.W.  from' 
Halifax.    Population  4753. 

OuENS-ouEi,  a  toWn  of  Corea,  40  miles 
W.N.W.ofOu-tchuen. 

OuEN-TCHANG,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  the  isle  of  Hainan. 

OuEN-TCHEOu,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  * 
first  rank,  in  Tchekiang,  on  a  river,  with 
a  good  harbour,  not  far  from  the  sea.  Long. 
130.  39.  E.  Lat  38.  1.  N. 

OuEN-Tcuu£N,  a  town  of  Corea,  b5  miles 
N.£.  ofKing-kitao. 

OuEN-Y,  a  town  of  Corea,  30  miles 
S.S.W.  ofOu-tchuen. 

OoEN-YBN,  a*  town  of  Corea,  33  miles 
S,S.W.  ofOu-tcheou. 

OuEFAS,  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of 
Costa  Rica,  on  the  North  Pacific  ocean, 
south  of  Carthago. 

Over,  a  parish  of  Eiigland,   In  Cam- 
bridgeshire,  9\  miles  N.  W.  firom  Cam« . 
bridge.    Population  699. 

Over,  a  township  of  England,  in  Che- 
shire, situated  on  the  river  Weaver.  Po- 
pulation 1796.  5  miles  W.  from  Middle- 
wich,  and  168  N.  W.  by  N.  from  London* 

OvERDURY,  a  parish  of  England,  county 
of  Worcester,  6  miles  S.  from  Pershere.  Po- 
pulation 306. 

OvERFLACQUE,  OT  ZuiDvooRN,  an  islaiid 
of  the  Netherlands,  belonging  to  South 
Holland,  and  situated  at  the  influx  of  the 
Maese  into  the  German  ocean.  It  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  adjacent  island  of  Ostvoom^ 
by  the  small  stream  called  the  Flacque. 

OvERHEERE^  R  towu  of  the  Netherlands, 
in  the  province  of  East  Flanders,  with  3650 
inhabitants.  It  has  manufactures  of  wool- 
len stuffs.     10  miles  K.  of  Ghent. 

OuERO,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs 
into  the  bay  of  Honduras,  Long.  87.  45. 
W,   Lat.  15.43.  N. 

Ov£RSAY|  one  of  the  smaller  Hebrides^ 
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m  die  coast  of  Scotland,  about  9  miks  S. 
of  Uie  isle  of  Colonsay. 

OvBRSCHiE,  a  vill8«;e  of  the  Netberlanda, 
in  South  Holland,  with  2S00  inhabitants. 
In  the  ndghbonrhood  is  the  castle  of  Star- 
Tenberg,  4  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Rotterdam. 

OvEasTowEY^a  parish  of  England,  coun- 
Cv  of  Somerset,  7|  miles  ft-om  Bridgewater. 
Population  461. 

Overton,  a  large  village  of  England,  in 
tlie  county  of  Hants.  It  was  formerly  a 
market  and  borough  town,  but  lost  its  pri- 
vileges through  neglect.  The  church  is  a 
neat  building,  seated  on  an  eminence  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  f¥om  the  town.  Here 
Me  seven]  com  and  alk  mills,  all  driven  by 
a  Hue  stream,  which  waters  the  adjacent 
oountry.  Large  quantities  of  malt  are  made 
here  and  in  the  adjoining  villages.  Popu« 
lation  1178.  3  miles  E.  N.  E.  of  AVbite- 
church,  and  54  W.  S.  W.  of  London. 

OvEBTOK,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Flint- 
shire, near  the  Dfee,  8.  miles  from  Wrex- 
liam.    Population  1563. 

Overton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  Wilt- 
shire, 3  miles  ftom  Marlborough.  Popu- 
lation 560. 

Overton,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
Ob  the  north  side  of  West  Tennessee.  Po- 
fftdation  5643,  including  355  slaves.  Mon- 
roe is  the  chieif  town. 

OvERwiTZ,  Lower  and  Upper,  two  vil- 
lages of  Saxony,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  near 
ZftUu.  They  contain  2400  inhabitants, 
chiefly  linen  weavers. 

OVERYSSCHIE,     OT     NoTRE      DaME     AU 

BoTS,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  South  Brabant,  with  3500  in- 
habitants.   9  miles  S.  £.  of  Brussels. 

OvBRYssEL,  an  extensive  province  of  the 
Netherlands,  having  Gelderland  on  the 
south-west,  and  on  the  east  a  part  of  Ha- 
nover and  Westphalia.  Tlie  surface  is 
level,  lies  low,  and  contains  large  tracks  of 
marshy  ground ;  the  soil  is  consequently  ill 
fitted  for  tillage,  except  in  some  parts  along 
the  banks  of  the  Yssel.  It  is  watered  by 
that  river,  the  Zwarte  water,  the  Vechte, 
the  Schiepbel,  and  the  Linde,  all  slow 
flowing  streams,  and  more  like  large  canals 
tnan  rivers.  The  air  is  damp,  and  in  some 
waoes  unhealthy,  from  the  exhalations  aris- 
ing fVom  the  large  expanse  of  standing 
water.  The  products  are  buck- wheat,  po- 
tatoes, a  little  fruit,  and  rape-seed.  Tim- 
ber is  exported,  but  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
the  most  important  branch  of  industry : 
sheet)  are  likewise  in  considerable  numbers. 
Turf  for  ^lel  is  found  in  almost  all  parts 
of  the  province.  The  chief  exports,  after 
cattle,  consist  of  butter,  cheese,  tallow, 
hides,  wool,  and  turf;  also  of  linen,  which 
is  made  and  bleached  here  in  considerable 
^[■mtitiea.     In  extent,  Overyssel  is  (see 


JN'etheriands)  nearly  equal  to  Uoriik  ssd 
South  Holland  together,  and  roembks 
these  provinces  in  the  monotony  and  mardij 
aspect  of  its  territory.  In  other  lespecu  it 
is  far  inferior,  having  no  bustling  seamts, 
populous  villages,  or  highly  coltivated  di^ 
tricts.  It  IS  in  fact  the  least  populous  of  ike 
Dutch  provinces ;  its  inhabitants  amouDt* 
ihg  only  to  147,000,  pardy  Prete^Bsts, 
partly  Catholics,  and,  in  a  smaller  propor- 
don.  Anabaptists.  It  has  very. little  sa 
coast,  and  no  port  of  consequence.  It  sends 
four  members  to  the  states-general  orhnse 
of  commons  of  the  Netherlands,  ssd  be- 
longs to  the  second  military  divtaon,  si 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  tb 
Hague.  It  is  divided  into  three  distncu, 
viz.  Zwolle  (the  capital)  in  the  north- vest, 
De venter  in  the  south-west,  and  AlmHooio 
the  east.  , 

OuEssAKT.  See  VshanU 
OuFA,  a  considerable  city  of  Anatie  Rus- 
sia, capital  of  the  government  of  Orenboiir<(. 
It  was  built  in  1573,  by  the  czar  Ivsn  Ta>. 
silievitch,  in  order  to  collect  die  tribote 
from  the  Baschkirs,  as  also  to  serve  os  t 
barrier  against  the  inroads  of  the  Kii^hist». 
It  is  asserted  that  there  was  anciently  upoa 
this  spot  a  great  Tartar  dty,  the  resdeoee 
of  the  khans  of  the  Nogais.  This  Rn^t 
seems  strengthened  b^  many  remains  vbkii 
are  found  near  the  city,  among  whidsre 
two  mosques  built  of  brick,  and  sevenl  re- 
markable sepulchral  monuments,  some  of 
which  bear  Arabic,  and  others  Cufic  in- 
scriptions. The  town  is  situated  on  thi 
banks  of  the  Belaia,  near  its  junction  with 
the  Oufa.  Part  of  it  is  rather  unplea«3Bti) 
placed,  in  a  species  of  hollow  resembliog  ^ 
chaldron  ;  and  its  site  is  intersected  bj  na- 
raefous  torrents  and  ravines.  Oufa  v&i 
once  a  fortified  city ;  but  the  fironder  bein^ 
now  greatly  extended,  the  works  have  been 
allowed  to  fall  Into  4ecay.  This  place  con- 
tains 1000  houses,  and  about  2500  inb- 
bitants  of  both  sexes.  It  has  seven  churcbs, 
two  convents,  one  of  whidi  is  destined  fur 
nuns,  an  academy,  and  two  schools.  It  li 
also  the  residence  of  a  primate,  who  beiri 
the  title  of  archbishop  of  Orenbourg  an*! 
Oufa.  The  neighbourhood  is  inhabited  b)- 
a  race  of  Tartars,  who  appear  to  be  iKe 
most  diligent  and  industrious  cnltivatonof 
any  of  the  inhabitants  of  Sib&ia.  Tbty 
have  thus  acquired  considerable  wesltli,  » 
the  country  is  fertile,  abounding  in  foR^t^ 
and  pastures,  and  well  suited  for  the  rear- 
ing of  bees.  They  divide  their  fields  toio 
three  portions,  which  are  culdvated  in 
turn,  and  in  the  intervals  afford  pasture  to 
the  cattle.  Their  dress  and  manners  Ter>' 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Tartan  of  U- 
lan.  Long.  56. 18.  E.  Lat.  54. 4&  N.,  . 
Oufa,   a  oonsiderable  river  of  Amiw 
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KoiBit,  wUtih  liMs  in  Um  Oiinl  nioiiiitaiB«» 
Hid  iowa  tbrooffh  a  mountaiiioas  and  fer* 
tOe  ooantryy  till  il  MU  into  the  Belaia» 
lev  the  citj  of  its  own  name.  Several  of 
u  tributary  streams  have  on  their  banks 
rich  mines  of  iron* 

OuiATAK,  a  Tillage  and  finrt  of  the  Unit* 
id  States^  in  Indiana,  on  the  Wabash^  about 
UK)  miles  abore  its  mouth,  and  130  8.  of 
Pert  St  Joseph.  Lat.  40.  30.  N.  The 
ffabssh  is  navigable  to  thispbce  with  keel 


Orin,  a  town  of  the  United  SteteSy  and 
lyital  of  Seneea  oonnty.  New  York.  It  is 
ituated  between  Seneoa  and  Cayuga  lakes, 
■d  contains  four  diuxches  and  the  county 
wildings. 

OviniopoL,  a  town  of  Baropean  Rossis^ 
s  the  govemment  of  Cherson,  at  the  mouth 
I  the  Dnieper.  The  harbour  is  shallow 
od  insecure.  Population  1400.  8S  milea 
LS.W.  of  Odessa. 

Otiebo,  an  inland  town  in  the  north  of 
ipshi,  tiie  chief  phiee  of  the  province  of 
Uturias.  It  stands  in  a  plain  at  the  con* 
lusnoe  of  two  small  rhrers  called  the  O^ia 
tad  the  Nova,  which  ML  into  the  Nalon.  Its 
brm  resembles  that  of  a  horse  shoe,  with  a 
qnaie  in  the  centre,  where  the  nrindpal 
tnets  terminate.  These  are  straight  and 
egoltr,  tfaou^  the  town  is  of  great  anti« 
|uty.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and  has  an  ele- 
flat  cathedral,  built  in  the  GoUiic  atyle, 
nd  rich  in  vases,  relics,  and  other  oma- 
lentB.  This  diuroh  contains  also  the  bones 
i  14  kings  and  queens  who  reigned  in  the 
Kvth  of  Snaia  at  the  time  that  the  rest 
f  the  pemnsula  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ioerk  Another  diurch  called  8t  Salva^ 
Iv,  dates  so  fiur  back  as  the  Sth  century. 
t  it  wdl  built,  and  contains  a  number  of 
cfics,  ssid  to  have  been  brought  liither  by 
he  Christians,  who  fled  flrom  all  parte  of 
ipein  to  escape  ftom  the  Moors,  so  that 
isrdly  any  church,  except  perhaps  those  of 
Mogne  sad  Kiev,  possesses  such  an  assort* 
Bent.  In  the  9th  century,  Oviedo  got  the 
itle  of  the  Ciiy  of  BUhopty  from  the  great 
nunber  of  prelates  who  took  refiige  nere 
kem  the  Sanoens.  In  877  a  general  church 
OttttcU  was  held  here.  The  university  of 
Medo  is  a  neat  edifice.  The  other  churches 
Dd  nublic  establishments  are  an  ancient 
foeottct,  an  episcopal  palace,  a  collegiate 
bspter,  8  churches,  3  monssteries,  3  con* 
enta^  3  hospitals,  and  a  drawing  school, 
rhe  tiade  of  the  nlace  is  chiefly  in  the  co» 
onisl  produce  lanaed  at  the  neighbouring 
esport  of  G^onv  Here  vxt  some  Unneries ; 
lio  Blsnufiu^torieft  of  hats,  combs,  and  but- 
908  of  bone ;  with  a  dgpot  of  arms  belong* 
Bg  to  government.  Oviedo  is  the  residence 
f  the  captain-tgeneral  pf  the  Asturias,  and 
be  seat  of  the  royal  audience,  or  court  of 
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justice  forthatttrovliioe«  l^opttlation  f iOO. 
60  milek  N.  of  Loon,  and  130  W.  N.  W.  of 
Bnme.    Long.  5.66.  Sg.W.  Lat.  43. 81. 

OviGtio,  a  town  of  the  Ifflanese  province 
of  Alessandria/  on  the  Balbo.  Popnlatioa 
8900. 

OuiNBASKB,  or  SflBLtufcKB  BaT|  a  boy 
on  the 'east  side  of  Lskc  Champlain,  whicQ 
indente  the  state  of  Vermont  in  A  souths 
east  direction. 

Odisgonsik.    See  Oiicoimn. 

OuKAKBB,  a  lake  of  Canada.  Loaa.  86. 
SO.  W.  Lat.  50. 80.  N. 

OuKAMo,  a  town  of  Chinn»  of  the  lUid 
rank,  in  Tchekiang. 

OoKANo,  a  dty  of  Chinn»  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Houquang. 

Odkssima,  an  idand  in  the  Chinese  sea^ 
near  the  coast  of  Tonquin,  about  80  mileo 
in  circumference.  Loqg.  106, 48..  B.  Lat* 
18.  44.  N. 

Odkiam,  a  town  of  China^  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Pe-di«»lee* 

OuKiAO,  a  town  <tf  China^  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Pe-che-lee. 

OoKUBN,  or  VouTiNo,  a  City  of  Chiiiai 
of  the  second  rank,  in  Tunan* 

OuLABAacAB,  B  town  of  Bengsl^  diatrict 
of  Burdwan.  It  is  plessantly  situated  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  Bha^nrutty  or 
Hoogly  river,  and  csrriee  on  a  considenUo 
trade.  After  the  destructiqn  of  thoEmf* 
lish  flictory  at  Hoogly  in  16S7>  and  £er 
conclusion  of  peace  with  the  nabob  Schaistn 
Khan,  this  town  waa  assigned  Ibr  the  Ai« 
tnre  residence  of  the  Britiah,  and  liberty 
was  granted  them  to  construct  docks  for 
their  shipping,  and  to  build  houses*  but  on 
no  account  to  erect  any  fortifications.  Af-« 
ter  a  residence  of  three  months  at  Oub* 
bareah,  and  the  expenditure  of  some  moneys 
the  president  of  the  fSntory  (Mr  Chamock), 
took  a  dislike  to  the  place,  and  obtafaied 
permission  to  remove  to  Chuttanutty,  a 
village  which  stood  on  part  of  the  ground 
now  occupied  by  Calcutta,  a  situation  in 
many  respects  very  inferi(Mr  to  Oukba* 
reah.  The  town,  which  only  consists  of 
thatched  houses,  is  situated  80  miles  iVom 
the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  80  below  Cak 
Ctttta. 

OuLAN  HoTUK,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar* 
tary,  in  the  country  of  the  MoDgcds.  180 
miles  N.  of  Peking. 

OuLABB^a  town  of  Ireland,  in  the  conn* 
ty  of  Weaiford.  In  1798,  heie  was  a  skurw 
mlsh  between  the  insurgents  and  a  detach^ 
ment  of  the  North  Cork  militia,  in  which 
the  latter  were  defeated,  and  severs!  dficers 
killed.    5  miles  N.  of  Wexford. 

OuLBB,  a  celebrated  lake  o£  Hindostai), 
firovince  of  Cashmere,  through  which  the 
river  Jhylum  (x  Behut  runs.  It  is  said  to  be 
8s 
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Sdi  mllfes  in  drcu«ifek«no6, '  and  has  tti 
island  in  the  centre  of  it,-  on  whtcfi  for- 
meriy  stood  a  pakce  and  some  handaoroe 
gardens. 

Out.<»f04  a  town  of  iJhfilM^  of  the  thtrd 
¥Mky  In  Sechoen. 

QuLousTOu,  a  kke  of  Chinese  Tartary^  in 
Ihe  country  of  the  Mongc^B.  Long.  I^H*  ^^• 
B.   Lat.48.9S.  N. 

'  Ofri.x,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  at  the  june^ 
tion  of  the  Doria  with  the  Bardonechia. 
Population  1900.  49  lAilea  W.  by  S.  of 
Tiinn. 

Gum  A,  a  river  of  Congo,  in  Africa-, 
which  ftUa  info  t&B  Bokian,  15  milea  S.  of 
Pango. 

OoNiv/  ft  town  of  Hind^tan,  province  of 
Bijapore.  It  is  the  private  propertyofSindea, 
the  Mahratta  chief.  Although  surrounded 
by  the  posaessiona  of  the  Pieshwa,  H  is  si- 
tuated 9  milea  from  Poena. 

OuNDT.Ej  a  market  town  of  Englaitd^  in 
the  county  of  Northampton,  situetod  on  die 
river  Nen,  which  making  a  bend  here  in 
the-riiape  of  a  horse  shoe,  nearly  surrounds 
the  town.  It  is  small,  but  pretty  uniform^ 
and  well  built.  The  church  is  a  spacious 
building ;  and  here  is  a  free  school,  and  two 
alins^houaes.  Here  is  also  a  charity  school 
Ibr  SO  boys,  and  another  .for  19  girls.  Mar- 
ket on  Saturday.  Population  1683.  77 
miles  N.  of  London.  Long.  0.  98.  W.  Lat. 
69.  SO.  K. 

OuNSBEBaY  ToppiHo,  a  very  steep  and 
hi^  mountain  of  England,  in  Yorkshire, 
w3l  known  as  a  land-mark  at  sea,  and  co-> 
▼ered  with  verdure  at  the  top. 
'  Ovo,  a  small  island  of  Greece,  in  the 
gulf  of  Napoli  di  Romania,  from  which  town 
it  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait.  It  has  a 
strong  fbrt  called  Castello  deH'Ova.  Long. 
105.  97.  B.  Lat.  35.  $9.  N. 

OvocA,  a  river  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  which  runs  into  the  sea,  a  little 
below  Arklow. 

OupiNa,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Fokien. 

OdVoo,  a  town  of  China^  of  the  third 
ftnk,  in  Honan. 

Oupou,  a  town  4>f  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  In  8hensee. 

OuQUES^  a  town  of  France,  17  miles  N. 
of  Blois.  Population  1900. 
'  OuBAL  Mountains,  a  vfery  lofty  and  ex- 
tensive range,  which,  during  the  greater 
part  of  its  course,  fbrms  the  boundary 
between  Northern  Asia  and  Russia  in 
Burope.  This  great  chain  appears  to  talce 
its  eommencemcnt  in  the  territory  of  the 
KirgldBea,  between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Aral ;  thence  it  stretches  almost  due  north 
along  the  sources  of -the  Oural,'  the  Tobol^ 
the  Bmba,  the  Petchora,  and  the  Sosva. 
F^om  the  last  pmnt  its  line  ia  very  im« 


p^eetly  known,    but  it  it  sopposd  tH 
stretch  nearly  parallel  to  die  OU,  till  k 
reaches  the  shore  of  the  Froani  otm 
Whieh  it  croa6es>  and  extends  thnmgh  t^f- 
Whole  length  of  Nova  SSemUa.    It  is  dirid- 
cd   into   three   parts,  the  Chml  of  tb^ 
Kirghises,  the  Oural  rich  in  mines,  and  tl 
desert  Oural.    The  first  and  last  sie  vtry 
imp^fectly  known,  and  our  ideas  sf  it  ^'^ 
chiefly  fbmled  from  the  minin*;  Tedof. 
which  extends  along  the  Bussiaa  forf*> 
ment  of  Orenbourg.    This  district  ctjettfr^ 
extensive  mines  of  iron  and  copper,  vnH 
some  of  gold,  f^  the  working  of  vted 
oonsiderable  establishments  have  ben  6ra. 
ed.    The  mountains  produce  alao'V8ric4ir.<\ 
beautiful  specimens  of  minerals,  n'ps^j 
quartz,  petro-silex,  agate,  caicedooy,  rock 
a78tal,  topazy   amethyst,  chrysolite,  <  r- 
penttne,   asbestos,  amianthus,  &c.    Tbc 
lOfUest  summits  are  composed  of  graniir, 
which  appeara  also  below  in  lai^  mi^. 
The  aides,   particularly  the  western,  r. 
composed  chieiy  of  achistus,  while  ic  -^^ 
lower  parta  calcareous  rocks  predoniim*- 
One  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  Oonl  int>( .  • 
tains  is,  that  they  slope  much  more  on  i^ 
western  than  the  eastern  side,  on  the  fir- 
mer of  which  also  they  are  acccannutic 
by  a  collateral  chain,  very  rich  in  ccyy- 
Many  of  the  lottiest  pinnacles  are  c&ftm 
with  perpetual  snow.      These  ni«iDtii«i- 
abound   m    wood,     which   consists  mo^^ 
usually  of  plnes^  cedars,  larches,  and  othr 
natives  of  a  northern  climate;  but  in  tL- 
south-west  parts,  the  oak  and  the  ish  sv 
found.     They  are  often  diversified  irit* 
rich    Tallies   and  beautifril   mesdov?,  i* 
which  many  cattle  are  bred.     Water  • 
abundant,  and  the  diffi-rent  sti^  eonui* 
a  number  of  fine  transparent  lakes,  ss  wt*> 
as  rivulets  without  number^  all  faU  of  6i^ 
The  principal  riven  which  derive  ih«'* 
source  from  this  chain  are  the  Sasvi,  \Y 
Isct,  the  Tobol,  the  Emba,  the  Onrd,  il 
Belaifl,  the  Kama,  and  the  Petchora. 

OoRAt,  a  large  river  of  Asiatic  Rusk? 
which,  tiU  1775,  was  called  by  the  nmect 
Yiiik.  It  rises  In  the  Oural  moasuii) . 
near  the  fbrt  of  Orskaia,  in  about  5t.  V 
kt.  A  great  part  of  its  course  is  vtsterl;. 
after  which  it  turns  directly  sooth,  ir-' 
falls  into  the  Caspian,  nearly  in  47.  N.  I-''- 
and  53.  Belong.-  Its  currrBf  is  rapid,  r- 
water  pure,  and  it  everywhere  sboumL  i 
fish*  From  time  immemorial  it  has  foil- 
ed the  boundary  between  the  Kir^hije>»t  • 
the  Baschkirs.  Its  banks  in  the  bi^rh  • 
regions  are  bordered  by  steep  and  T.rv 
lofty  rocks ;  but  it  afterwards  flows  ihrmc'^ 
a  plain,  very  dry  and  saline.  The  fi^hfn  ' 
established  on  its  banks  by  the  Co5&j/^. 
form  au  inexhaustible  source  of  nvalth  t^ 
^em. 
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09MAU%,  the  cajiital  oity  •f  the  C^^ssacs 
of  tbe  bund,  built  upon  the  banks  of  that 
river.  It  is  large  and  populous,  but  tbe 
B^ts  narrow  and  irregularly  bnilL  The 
CflBsacs  who  inhtibit  it  amount  to  3600 
raales>  who  are  divi<led  into  seven  regimentSj 
tne  whole  commanded  by  the  ataman  of  the 
troops,  under  the  general  superin tendance 
of  the  governoFc-general  of  Oreubourg. 
Their  principal  occupation  consists  in  tak« 
ing  fishy  which  are  particularly  abundant  in 
the  Durai,  and  are  suppdsed  to  be  of  a 
S^iiperior  quality  to  those  caught  in  the 
Caspian.  I'he  place  is  palisadoed,  and  aur<* 
roonded  with  an  irr^^ular  rampart.  Long. 
is.6;£.  Lat.  dO.  11.  :5T. 

OuBCHit,  a  town  of  Ilindostanj  province 
of  AJlahabad,  and  district  of  Bnndelcond. 
Id  remote  times  it  was  a  city  of  great  npte, 
the  rajah  of  Ourcha  being  then  the  head  of 
all  the  Bondelah  tribes,  from  whom  the 
other  petty  chiefs  received  the  ieeka,  or 
token  of  investiture,  'i'he  present  iainily 
are  of  the  Rajpoot  tribes,  and  their  ances* 
tor  is  said  to  have  obtained  possession  of 
his  dignity  by  the  murder  of  his  predeces* 
sor,  to  which  it  is  stated  t}):it  he  added  the 
muriicr  of  the  celebrated  Abul  Fazil,  the 
historian  and  secretary  of  the  emperor 
Akbar,  at  the  instigation  of  the  heir  ap- 
parent, prince  Khoorum.  'i'liis  report  is 
sonfirmed  by  the  circumstance  of  Jehangire 
having,  immediately  after  liis  succession, 
promoted  the  Hondelah  cliief  Beo  Sing  Deo, 
to  the  title  of  Maliariya^  and  the  govern* 
tnent  of  all  Bundelcund.  In  this  situation 
he  acquired  such  wealth  and  power,  that 
at  his  death  he  was  master  of  62  forts, 
which,  with  the  territories  depending  there- 
on, be  divided  by  will  among  bis  eight  sons, 
leaving,  however,  the  largest  portion,  with 
the  title  uf  rajah,  to  his  eldest  son,  named 
Bijar  or  Jger  Sing.  This  person  having,  in 
the  year  Iti^S,  opposed  the  measures  of  the 
emperor  Shah  Jehan,  his  country  was 
invaded  by  the  imperial  army,  and  himself 
Bud  son  taken  prisoner ;-  but  by  the  interces* 
lion  of  the  celebrated  general  Mohabut, 
ind  the  payment  of  a  sura  of  money, 
he  was  released,  and  restored  to  his  dignity. 
In  the  year  1633  he  again  rebelled,  when 
mother  Mogul  army,  under  the  command 
»f  the  prince  Aurungzebe,  entered  the 
country,  and  having  taken  several  of  his 
Torts,  at  length  besieged  bim  in  his  capital 
or  strongest  tbrtress.  called  Joragur.  The 
rjyah  being  reduced  to  despair^  put  his 
women  and  children  to  deatn,  and  issuing 
from  the  fort,  at  the  head  of  a  small  parly 
>f  cavalry,  cut  his  way  through,  the 
Megers,  and  although  closely  pursued, 
^eeted  his  escape  into  the  province  of 
jrundwaneh,  where  he  and  ail  his  followers 
vere  put  to  deaths  by  the  savage  inhabits 


ante  of  the  hilk»   fop  the  sake  of  tbeir 

Elnoder.  In  the  mean  time,  Auningsebe 
aving  taken  poeeeseion  of  the  fortress* 
found  therein  specie  and  billion  to  the 
amount  of  several  millions.  He  then  raised 
to  the  government  a  distant  relation  of  the 
i^milv,  from  ^Irliom  the  present  rajali  of 
Ourcha  is  descended,  but  whose  territoriea 
are  now  reduced  to  the  town,  and  a  snudi 
district  anmnd  it,  which  in  the  year  1790 
only  yielded  an  annual  revenue  pf  L.  19,000. 
He  is,  however,  still  consideted  as  the  bead 
of  the  petty  chiefs  of  Bundelcund.  Long, 
not  ascertained.    Lat  dS.  83.  N. 

OuRCQ,  a  small  river  of  France,  which 
falls  into  the  Mame  near  Lisy«  Its  water 
is  pure,  and  is  conveyed  f)y  a  canal  to  Paris, 
for  the  supply  of  that  city* 

OuRBM,  a  town  of  Portugal,  iS  miles 
£.  8.  £.  of  Leyria.    Popuktion  38oa 

OoRFA,  or  OaFAj  THE  Pachalic  of,  a 
division  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  forming  a  con4> 
siderable  part  of  the  ancient  Mesopotamia. 
It  is  almost  entirely  encircled  by  the  wind- 
ings of  the  Kuplirates  and  the  Khabonr. 
It  touches  on  the  north  and  east  the  pacha- 
lie  of  Diarhckir,  while  on  the  south  snd 
west  it  is  separated  by  the  Euphrates  from 
tlie  deserts  of  Syria.  The  southern  part  oi 
t))e  district  is  for  the  most  part  sandy,  flat, 
and  uncultivated,  inhabited  by  tribes  of 
wsTidering  Arabs,  who  pitch  their  tents  on 
the  banks  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  springs.  In  the  north  it  is  more 
mountainous,  and  better  inhabited.  In  the 
early  periods  of  tlie  Aotnan  empire,  this 
division  of  Mesopotamia  bore  the  name  of 
Osrhoene,  and  had  subsisted  843  years  as 
an  independent  kingdom,  when  it  was  re- 
duced into  tiie  form  of  a  province,  by  Cars* 
calla,  who  led  Abgarus,  the  last  of  its  kiiics, 
in  chains  to  Rome.  It  wss  taken  from  uie 
emperor  Heraclins,  by  Yezid,  the  general 
of  the  ^racens ;  seized  during  the  first 
crusade,  by  Baldwin,  brother  to  Godfrey  of 
Boulogne;  and  erected  into  a  Christian 

Erincipality  by  one  of  the  branchea  of  the 
ouse  of  Courtney.  It  was  included  in  the 
dominions  of  Saladin,  and  was  subsequent- 
ly swallowed  up  in  the  Turkish  empire. 
The  principal  towns  are  Ourfa,  Racca^  and 
Soverick. 

OuHFA,  a  large  town,  capital  of  the 
above  pachalic.  Under  the  successors  of 
Alexander,  it  was  celebrated  under  the 
name  of  Edessa,  and  afterwards  became  the 
residence  of  the  Courtneys,  when  they 
erected  a  kingdom  in  this  part  of  Asia.  It 
was  sacked  by  Zingis  in  the  JSth  century^ 
and  by  Timur  in  the  1 4th.  Since  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks,  it  has  been 
the  residence  of  a  pacha  with  two  tails, 
who  commands  the  district.  It  is  built  on 
the  declivities  of  two  hilL^  and  in  tbo  iiw 
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terroediflte  villey  at  the  south-west  extremU 
ty  of  a  fine  plain,  whidi  appears  the  mare 
bcautiftil,  from  all  the  rarronnding  spots 
being  stony  and  mountainous.  The  town 
is  about  three  miles  in  circumference,  stir- 
rounded  by  ancient  wall8,defended  by  square 
towers.  Some  parts  of  it  are  tolerably  well 
bttilt ;  and  it  is  adorned  by  some  fine  springs, 
which  rise  from  the  hills  in  the  immediate 
▼icinity.  The  castle  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  city,  at  die  commencement  of  a  chain 
of  hills  running  in  that  direction.  The 
ascent  is  very  steep,  and  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
deep  ditch  cut  in  the  rock,  which,  when 
necessary,  can  be  filled  with  water.  On  this 
vock  are  the  ruins  of  a  buUding  called  by 
the  Arabs  the  palace  of  Nirarod,  consisting 
of  two  lofty  and  fine  Corinthian  pillars,  and 
of  some  extraordinary  subterraneous  apart- 
ments, apparently  of  great  antiquity.  Our- 
fk  contains  also  a  magnificent  mosque,  de- 
dicated to  Abraham,  and  a  handsome  Ar- 
minian  cathedral,  which,  however,  is  now 
fallen  to  decay.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  consider- 
able inland  trade,  being  a  thoroughfare  for 
the  caravana  who  pass  from  Aleppo  into 
the  interior  of  Persia.  It  is  noted  also  for 
the  preparation  of  Turkey  leather.  The  in- 
babUants,  composed  of  Turks,  Arabs,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  and  Ncstorians,  are  said  to 
amount  to  about  SO^OOO.  Long.  38.  96.  £. 
Lat.  36.  50.  N. 

OuRiQUB,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the 
province  of  Alentgo.  It  is  remarkable  fiir 
a  victory  obtained  at  it  by  Viriatus  over  the 
Romans,  in  the  year  of  Rome  606,  and  for 
another  by  Alphouso  I.  over  the  MooVs 
A.  D.  1139.  Population  8300.  89  mileir 
8.  S.£.  of  Lisbon. 

OvEO,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  due 
west,  and  enters  the  Toccantines.— There 
IB  also  a  village  of  the  same  name  not  far 
from  the  Toccantines. 

OuBO,  Rio  ve,  a  river  which  runs  through 
the  Sahara,  in  Western  Africa,  and  fiiTls 
into  the  Atlantic  by  a  pretty  broad  mouth« 
Its  banks,  however,  do  not  appear  to  con- 
tain gold,  as  the  above  name  given  to  it  by 
the  Portnguese  would  imply.  Lat.  23. 
30.  N. 

OuRO,  Rio  de,  a  river  of  Eastern  Africa, 
which  M&  into  the  Indian  sea,  Lat  24. 
25.  S. 

OuaoK,  a  small  island  of  Denmark,  in 
the  Isefiord  gulf,  near  the  coast  of  Zealand, 
and  4  miles  N.  £.  of  Holbeck.  Long.  1 1. 
50.  E.  Lat.  55.  46.  N. 

Oukry's  Island,  or  New  Aldebney, 
an  island  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  disco- 
vered by  captain  Carteret,  in  the  year  1767. 
This  is  one  of  those  called  Queen  Charlotte's 
islands,  about  10  miles  long,  and  5  broad. 
Long.  165.  19.  E.  J<at.  11.  10.  S. 


Ottrs,  abay,  with  the additioiial  titk af 
Blancs,  on  the  south  coast  of  Newfnnd^ 
land,  towards  the  west  extremity. 

Ours,  St,  a  small  village  of  Lower  Oi-     i 
nada,  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  river  Rich- 
lieu,  about  C8  miles  before  it  fidls  into  die 
St  Lawrence. 

OuBTRE,  a  small  river  of  the  Netfa»- 
lands,  in  the  province  of  Liege,  which  fiJb 
into  die  Maese  south  of  Liege. 

OvBucz,  or  OvBATSCH,  a  small  town  of 
Russian  Poland,  in  the  government  of 
Volhynia,  and  the  capital  of  a  circle  or  dis- 
trict   68  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Zytomiers. 

Ouavir.LE,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Franee^ 
department  of  the  Lower  Seine,  with  1900 
inhahitan  ts,  and  manufiu;tnres  dJT  linen.  30 
miles  N.W.  of  Rouen. 

OusE,  a  large  river  of  England,  whkli 
forms  the  principal  branch  of  the  Humbcr, 
and  the  main  drain  for  all  the  waters  in  the 
north-eastern  district  of  Yorkshire.  It  ii 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Ure  and  the 
Swale,  two  very  considerable  streams  whidi 
rise  in  the  northern  moors  of  the  county. 
It  thence  flows  south-eastwards  to  York,  n« 
oeiving  the  Kid  and  other  streams  in  its 
course.  From  York  it  flows  soathwanb 
to  Cawood,  where  it  receives  the  Wlnif; 
and  turning  again  to  the  south-east,  passes 
Selby ;  and  about  5  miles  below  this,  it  ic- 
ceives  the  Derwent  from  the  north  ;  nad  9 
miles  lower  down  the  Aire.  Thus  a^g• 
men  ted,  it  becomes  as  wide  as  the  Thames 
at  London ;  and  after  making  a  circuit  to 
the  south  near  Swinefleet,  takes  a  noitb- 
essterly  direction,  and  unites  with  the  Treat 
from  Lincolnshire,  to  form  the  Humber. 

OuSB,  Gee  AT,  a  river  of  England,  which 
rises  in  Northamptonshire,  and  nmning 
through  the  counties  of  Buckingham,  Bed- 
ford, and  Cambridge,  divides  the  htfier 
from  Norfolk,  and  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Lynn  Regis.  It  is  nsvigable  above  Down- 
ham,  where  there  is  a  good  harbour  for 
barges. 

OusB,  Little,  a  river  of  England,  whiA 
rises  in  Suflblk,  and  dividing  that  oouaty 
from  Norfolk,  falls  into  the  Great  Oose 
near  Downham. 

Ouse,  orGsAND  RivEE,  a  river  ofCs« 
nada,  which  rises  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  towards  Lake  Huron,  and  after  a 
long  and  picturesque  course,  fidls  into  Lske 
Erie.  There  is  a  bar  across  its  month,  on 
which  there  is  a  depth  of  eight  feet.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  vessels  from  the  lakc^ 
for  many  miles. 

Ousouax,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tartary,  67 
miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Tondon. 

Oust,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
department  of  the  Arriege,  on  the  river 
Salat.  It  has  some  ir6n  works.  PopoktioB 
1300.    9  miles  6.  £.  of  St  Girou. 
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(kjTAi,  a  town  of  Chiaa,  of  the  third 

tank,  in  Shansee. 

OuTAM,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
ranky  in  Pe-che-lee. 

OuTARD  Bay^  a  bay  of  Canada,  on  the 
Qorth  side  of  the  river  St  Lawrence.  Long. 
68. 15.  W.  Lat.  42.  S.  N. 

OuTCHACTAL,  a  town  of  Tibet,  67 
miles  £.  of  Harachar-Hotnn. 

Dutch ANo-Fou,  a  city  of  China,  of  the 
first  rank,  capital  of  the  province  of  Hou«* 
quang.  Of  itself  it  is  said  to  equal  Paris ; 
and  when  joined  to  Hang«yang»fou,  situ- 
ated on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and 
forming  properly  one  with  it,  it  ranks  with 
the  largest  cities  in  China,  ancf  in  the 
world.  It  is  situated  on  the  great  river 
Yang-tse-kiaoff,  at  its  junction  with  the 
Han,  by  which,  and  by  its  position  almost 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  empire,  it  enjoys 
an  easy  commercial  intercourse  with  almost 
every  part  of  China.  The  river,  though 
nearly  500  miles  from  the  sea,  is  deep 
enough  to  float  the  largest  ships,  and  for 
some  miles  above  and  below  the  city,  is  en- 
tirely covered  with  barks,  amounting  to 
eight  or  ten  thousand,  and  many  serving 
as  permanent  habitations.  This  forest  of 
masts,  joined  to  the  vast  extent  of  ground 
covered  with  houses,  is  said  to  present  one 
of  the  most  striking  scenes  in  the  world. 
The  country  round  is  noted  for  the  excel- 
lence of  the  tea  which  it  produces ;  and  the 
bamboo  paper  manufactured  here  is  in 
great  demand  over  all  China. 

Ou-TCHEoo,  a  city  of  China,  of  the^st 
rank,  in  Ouang-see.  It  carries  on  a  very 
considerable  trade,  for  which  it  is  favour- 
ably situated,  as  all  the  rivers  of  the  pro- 
tinoe  meet  under  its  walls  in  their  course 
to  the  province  of  Quang-tong.  It  forms 
ihn&,  as  it  were,  the  key  of  Quang-sce.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  surrounding  dis- 
trict is  mountainous,  and  produces  cinnabar, 
with  a  singular  tree  called  Qoauglaug,  the 
pith  of  which,  composed  of  a  soft  pulpy 
substance,  is  convertible  into  a  species  of 
flour.  The  rhinoceros  is  found  in  the 
neighbouring  rivers.  Long.  110.  32.  £. 
Lat.  23.  38.  N. 

Ou-TCHBOu,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Koei-tchoo. 

Ou-TCHUCN,  a  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Corea,  S6  miles  S.£.  of  Kingki. 

Ou-TCHDEN,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
thml  rank,  in  Quang-tong. 

Outer  Island,  an  island  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  in  the  cluster  called  St  Augus- 
tbi's  Square,  south-west  of  Sandy  island, 
and  east  of  Inner  island. 

OuTBTEO,  a  small  town  in  the  north-east 
of  Porti^^a],  province  of  Tras  los  Moutes. 
It  was  built  bj  the  Moors,  and  stands  on  a 
biO^  from  which  there  is  a  fine  view  into  ~ 


the  £toaiiiah  province  of  Leon.     U  miles 
£.S.£.ofBnigaDza. 

OoTiKo,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  firat  rank, 
in  the  province  of  Yunan.  It  is  situated  in 
a  fertile  country,  bordered  by  a  range  of 
very  rugged  mountains,  the  passes  through 
which  are  often  Tery  difficult.  From  them 
musk  is  brought  in  considerable  abundauceb 
A  considerable  garrison  is  maintained  here, 
as  a  defence  against  the  inroads  of  the  moun- 
taineers.   Long.  102.  6.  £.  Lat.  25.  63,  N» 

Out  WELL,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Nor<» 
folk  and  Cambridge,  7  miles  W.  by  N.  from 
Market  Downham.    Population  573. 

OuvAaoFSKOi,  a  fort  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Tomsk,  forming  part 
of  the  One  of  the  Irtysch,  and  erected  as  a 
bulwark  against  the  Kirghisea.  It  is  agree- 
ably  situated,  and  containa  about  20  housesu 

Odvese,  a  small  river  in  the  south-^east 
of  France,  department  of  the  Vauduse, 
which  falls  into  the  Rhone. 

Ouville,  a  petty  place  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Seine,' 
with  600  inhabitants,  remarkable  for  the 
linen  piade  here  and  in  the  vicinity,  under 
the  name  of  Toilet  dOuviUe^  9  miles  N. 
by  E.  ofYvetoL 

OvoTsi,  or  OuvuTsi,  a  town  of  Japan, 
in  the  island  of  Xicooo. 

OuwBB,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  north  coast 
of  the  island  of  Java.  Long.  111.  5!?.  £. 
Lat.  6.  39.  S. 

OuY,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third  rank, 
in  Pe-che-lee. 

OuY,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  tliird  rank, 
in  Tchekiang. 

OuzuER  LE  March X,  a  town  in  the  cen« 
tral  part  of  France,  with  1000  inhabitants. 
20  miles  W.  of  Orleans. 
•  ,  Ouzusa  BUR  Trbssee,  a  town  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  department  of  the 
Loiret,  on  the  canal  of  Braise,  0  miles  £. 
of  Gien.    Population  1200. 

OwARi,  a  small  but  fertile  province  of 
Nipbon,  in  Japhan,  situated  in  a  bay  of  the 
same  name. 

OwAsco,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Cayuga  county,  New  York.  Population 
946. 

O WASCO,  a  lake  of  the  United  States,  in 
Cayuga  county.  New  York,  1 1  miles  long 
and  \\  broad.  Owasco  creek  runs  from 
this  lake,  and  joins  the  lake,  after  a  course 
of  15  miles. 

OwEoo,  a  village  of  the  United  States, 
in  Broome  county.  New  York,  on  the  Sus- 
quehunnah,  near  the  mouth  of  Owego 
creek.  It  is  a  considerable  and  flourishing 
village.     170  miles  S.  W.  of  Albany. 

OwEOO  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  York,  which  runs  into  the 
Susquehannah,  near  the  village  of  Owego, 
after  a  course  of  85  miles./  \^r^n\o 
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QwBVy  ft  town  of  the  west  of  Oerttany, 
in  Wirtemberg,  18  miles  8.  B.  of  Stutgard. 
Population  1600. 

OVEVBOBOOOH,  ft  post  Titlftre  of  the 
United  States,  in  Davies  county,  Kentucky. 
OwKR,  ft  village  of  England,  in  the  i^io 
of  Pnrbeck,  Dorsetshire,  4  miles  iVeni 
Gorfe  GasUe,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  are  many  stone  quarries* 

OwBv,  a  small  island  of  the  Atlantic, 
oear  the  north-west  coast  of  Ireland.  Long. 
6.91.  Vr.  Lat.55.  S.  N. 

OwHABBBB,  ft  harbour  on  the  west  coast 
of  Huaheine,  one  of  the  Society  islands,  in 
the  South  Pacific  ocean*  Long.  161. 8.  W. 
Lat.  16.  64.  8. 

Owhtbb;  an  island  in  the  North  Pacific 
ooeap,  the  most  easterly  and  by  much  the 
largest  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  thusde* 
scribed  by  captain  Kinge — *'  It  is  of  a  trian- 
gular shape.    The  angular  points  make  the 
north-east  and  south  extremities,  of  which 
the  northern  is  in  Long*S04.  S.  £.  Lat.  SO. 
17.  N. ;  the  eastern  in  Long.  806. 6.  £.  Lat. 
19.  34.  N. ;  and  the  southern  extremity  in 
Long.  204.   16.  £.   Lat.  18.  64.  N.    lu 
greatest  length,  which  lies  in  a  direction 
nearly  north  and  south,  is  86  miles;  its 
breatfth  is  72  miles ;  ami  it  is  about  9&5  geo- 
craphical,  or  293  English  miles  in  circum- 
ference.   The  whole  island  is  divided  into 
six  iaroe  districts,  Amakooa  and  Aheado, 
which  lie  on  the  north-east  side ;  Apoona 
and  Kaoo  on  the  south-east;  Akona  and 
Koaarta  on  the  west.   The  districts  of  Ama- 
kooa and  Aheado  are  separated  by  a  mouur 
uin  called  Mouna  Kaan,  or  The  Mountain 
Kaah,  which  rises  in  three  peeks,  perpetu- 
ally covered  with  snow,  and  may  be  clearly 
seen  at  120  miles  distance.  To  the  north  of 
this  mountain  the  coast  consists  of  high  and 
abrupt  clifiii,  down  which  fall  many  beau- 
tiful cascades  of  water.    We  were  once  flat- 
tered with  the  hopes  of  meeting  with  a  har- 
bour round  a  bluff  head,  in  Lat  20.  10.  N. 
and  Long.  204. 26.  £. ;  but,  on  doubling  the 
point,  and  standing  close  in,  we  found  it  con- 
nected bv  a  low  valley  with  another  high 
head  to  the  north-west.    The  country  rises 
inland  with  a  gentle  ascent,  is  intersected  by 
^eep  narrow  glens,  or  rather  chasms,  and 
appiears  to  be  well  cultivated,  and  sprinkled 
pver  with  a  number  of  villages.   The  snowy 
mountain  is  very  steep,  and  the  lower  part 
of  it  covered  with  wood.     The  coast  of 
Aheado,  whiph  lies  to  the  south  of  Mouna 
Kaah,  is  of  a  moderate  height,  and  the  in- 
terior parts  appear  more  even  than  the  coun- 
try to  the  nortli-west,  and  less  broken  by 
rftvines.    Off  these  two  districts  we  cruised 
for  almost  a  month ;  and,  whenever  our  dis- 
tance Arom  the  shore  would  permit  it,  were 
PMpe  of  being  auriounded  bv  canoes  lailen 
^ith  all  kinds  of  refreshments.    Wo  had 


frequently  a  Tetr  heavy  sea  and  great  svtll 
on  t^is  side  of  the  inland  ;  and  as  we  had  no 
soundings,  and  could  observe  much  foul 
ground  off  the  shpre,  we  never  approached 
nearer  the  land  tjian  two  or  tliree  leagues 
excepting  on    the  occasion  already  rocu- 
tioned.     Jhe  coast  to  the  north-east  of 
Apoona,  which  fbnns  the  eastern  exirumty 
of  the  island,  is  low  and  flat ;  the  accfivit? 
of  the  inland  parts  is  very  gradual,  and  ibe 
whole  country  covered  with  cocoa-nut  and 
bread-fruit  trees.    This,  as  far  as  we  coski 
judge,  is  the  finest  part  of  the  island,  and  w 
were  afterwards  told,  that  the  Idng  btd  « 
place  of  Residence  here.    At  the  south-wei 
extremity  the  hills  rise  abruptly  froqi  the 
sea-side,  leaving  but  a  narrow  border  of  low 
ground  toward  the  beaph.     We  were  pretty 
near  the  shore  at  this  part  of  the  island,  and 
found  the  sides  of  the  hills  covered  with  fine 
verdure;   but  the  country  seemed  to  be 
very  thinly  inhabited.  On  doubling  Ac  cast 
point  of  the  island,  we  came  in  sight  rf 
anotber  snowy  mountain,    called   Mcuia 
Roa,  or  the  Extensive   Mountain,  which 
continued  to  be  a  very  conspicuous  oljfCi 
all   the  while  we  were  sailing  along  ibo 
south-east  side.    It  is  flat  at  the  top,  uiakiii? 
what  is  called  by  mariners  table-land ;  th« 
summit  was  constantly  buried  in  SDOw,aitd 
we  once  s&w  its  sides  also  slightly  covered 
for  a  considerable  way  down  ;  but  the  wreatest 
part  of  this  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  Ac- 
cording to  the  tropipal  line  of  snow,  as  de- 
termined by  Mr  Condamine,  from  obscrn- 
tions  taken  on  the  Cordilleras,  this  moantaiu 
must  be  at  least  1^,020  feet  high,  which  ex- 
ceeds the  height  of  the  Peak  of  Tenerill?. 
The  peaks  of  Mouna  Kaah  appeared  to  be 
about  half  a  mile  high,  and  as  they  sie  en- 
tirely covered  with  snow,  the  altitude  of 
their  summits  cannot  be  less  than  ISM^ 
fkeU    But  it  is  probable, '  that  both  these 
mountains  may  be  considerably  higher.  For 
in  insular  situations  the  efiects  of  the  wans 
sea  air  must  necessarily  remove  the  line  of 
snow,  in  e<jual  latitudes,  to  a  greater  bciglu 
than  where  the  atmosphere  is  chilled  on  all 
sides  by  an  immense  track  of  perpetual  snow. 
The  coast  pf  Kaoo  presents  a  prospect  pf 
the  most  horrid  and  qreary  ^n^l ;  the  wb<  le 
country  appearing   to    hate  undergone  a 
total  change,  fVom  the  elFects  of  some  dread- 
ful convulsion.    The  ground  is  everywhere 
covered  with  cinders,  and  intersected  in 
many  nlaces  with  black  streaks,  which  seeih 
to  mark  the  course  of  a  lava  that  hasflofful 
not  many  ages  back,  from  the  Mountain  Rca 
to  the  shinre.     ITie  soufliem  proraontorj 
looks  like  then^credregsof  a  volcano.  The 
projecting  head-land  u  composed  of  brokin 
and  craggy  rocks,  pled  irregularly  on  ore 
anothor,  and  terminating  in  sharp  poiiu^ 
Notwithstanding  4he  dismal  asper^  sf  th^ 
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*^rt  of  the  uhnd^  theire  are  maiiy-  villa^ 
scattered  over  it,  aiid  ic  certainly  w  much 
amro  populous  than  the  verdant  tnou&taras 
:>t   Apomm.    Nor  is  this  circumstance  hard 
to  be  acco anted  for.  As  these  islanders  have 
uo  cattle,  they  haveoonseqaenily  no  use  for 
(viaiursicre,    and  therefore  naturally  prefer 
surli  ground  as  either  lies  more  convenient 
ior  Hshing,  or  is  bcstsuited  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of.yam»  and  plautams.    Now  amidst 
these  ruins  there  are  many  patches  of  rich 
hijil,  which  are  carefully  laid  out  in  plauia- 
tioas  ;  and  the  neighbouring  sea  anoands 
with  a  variety  of  jnost  excellent  fish,  with 
which^  as  well  b&  with  other- provisions,  we 
were  always  plentifully  supplied.    OiF  this 
part  of  tbe  coast  we  could  <ind  no  ground  at 
U'%»>»  tlian  a  cable's  length  from  the  shore^ 
with   160  fathoms  of  line,  excepting  iu  a 
Moall   bi|;kt  to  the  eastward  of  the  south 
]K>\nt,  Vr'here  we  had  regular  soundings  of 
.50  and  58  fathoms,  over  a  bottom  of  fine 
Kind,     before  we  proceed  to  the  western 
districts,  it  may  be  Bt-osKary  to  remark,  that 
the  whole  east  0ide  of  tlic  islaiKl,  from  the 
northern  to  the  southern  extremity,  does  not 
alfanl   the  smallest  harbour  or  shelter  ibr 
shipping.     The  south-west  parts  of  Akona 
ate  in  tne  same  state  with  the  adjoining 
district  of  Kaoo ;  but  fkrther  to  the  north 
tbe  country  has  been  cultivates!  with  great 
puns,  and  is  extremely  populous.     In  this 
liart  of  the  island  is  situated  Karakidcooa 
bay.    Along  the  eoast  nothing  is  seen  but 
Urge  maaws  of  flag,  and  the  fragments  of 
bbck  scorched  rooks;   behind  which  the' 
ground  rises  gradually  for  about  two  miles 
and  a  half,  and  appears  to  have  been  for« 
tnerly  coirered   with   loose    burnt    stones. 
These  the  natives  have  taken  the  pains  of 
clearing  away,  frequently  to  the  ciepth  of 
three  feet  and  upwsirfls;  which  labour,  great 
as  it  is,  the  fertility  of  the  soil  amply  repays. 
Here,  in  a  rich  ashy  mould,  they  4:ultivat« 
sweet  potatoes,  and  tJie  ctoUi-plant.    The 
iicldsai«  inclosed  witli  stono  fences,  and 
are  interspersMi  with  groves  of  cocoa-nut 
trees.    On  the  rising  ground  beyond  .these 
thebread  tVuit  trees  are  plan  ted,  and  flourish 
with  Uie  greatest  luxuriaifoe.     Koaarta  ex^* 
tends  from  the  westernmost  point  to  the 
Jiorthem  extremity  of  the  island;  thewhok 
coast  between  them  forming  an  extensive 
bay,  oalled  Toe»yah-yah,  which  is  bounded 
on  Uie  north  by  two  very  conspicuous  hills. 
Towards  the  bottom  of  this  bay  there  i«  fool 
COTslly  ground,  extending  upwards  of  a  mik 
from  the  ^oie^  without  which  tlie  soundings 
are  regular,  with  good  alichorage  in  ^Q 
^^tbons.    The  country,  as  far  as  the  eye 
cooM  reach,  seemed  fhiitful  and  well  inha^ 
bited,  tbe  soil  being  in  appearance  of  the 
wnekind  with  the  district  of  Kaoo ;  but  no 
£^iQitGfri|tobegothclre.'  A  pur^  ad« 


^tnced  i&io  Ibe  hMid,  to  tbe  diatottce  of  thwe 
or  four  miles  from  the  bay  ;  they  found  th€ 
country  as  before  described ;  the  hills  after- 
wards rose  wi|h  a  moxe  sudden  asceut»  which, 
brought  them  to  the  extensive  phmtationa 
that  terminate  the  view  of  tlie  country,  ai 
seen  from  the  ships.  These.  plaintatioii» 
consist  of  the  tarrow  or  eddy^root,  and  the 
sweet  potatoe,  with  fdants  of  the  doth-tree,* 
neatly  set  out  in  rows.  The  walls  that  se«i. 
parate  them  are  made  of  the  loose  burnt 
stones  whioh  are  got  in  claaring  the  ground  ;v 
and  being,  entisely  .concealed  by  sugar* 
canes,  planted  close  on  each  side,  make  the 
most  beautiful  fences  that  can  be  conceived. 
As  tliey  passed  aloug  they  did  not  observe 
a  single  spot  o£  ground  that  was  cai)able  of 
improvement,  lefl  unpJantod;  and,  indeed^ 
it  appeared. from  their  accounts  hardly  pos^ 
sifaie  for  the  country  to  be  cultivated  to 
greater  advantage  for  the  purposes  of  the 
inhabitants,  or  made  to  yield  tnem  a  larger 
supply  of  necessaries  for  their  subsistence. 
In  the  yesur  1794,  this  island  was  ceded  by 
the  king  and  his  chiefs  jto  Great  Bxitaiu. 
Mr  Pugct,  lieutenant  of  the  Discovery,  ac-i 
companied  by  some  of  the  officers,  iwmedi- 
fttely  went  on  shore,  there  displayed  the 
British  colours,  aud  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  his  mi^esty's  name,  in  confonnity 
to  the  inclinations  of  Tamaahmaah  and  hia 
subjects.  On  this  ceremony  being  finished; 
a  Sfdute  was  fired  from  the  ves^s :  afU^ 
which  the  following  inscription  on  QO^per 
was  deposited  in  a  very  conspicuous  place 
at  tiie  loyal  residence :— *'  On  the  95th  of 
February  1794,  Tamaahmaah,  king  ofQw-? 
hyee,  in  council  with  ,the  princimd  chiefs 
of  tlie  island,  assembled  ou  boacd  his  Bri^ 
tannic  majesty's  sloop  Discovery,  in  Kara^ 
kakooa  biiy,  and  in  presence  of  George 
Vancouver,  commander  of  the  said  sloop ; 
lieutenant  Peter  Puget,  commander  of  hit 
said  majesty's  armed  tender  the  Chatham ; 
and  the  other  oflicers  of  the  Discovery,  a& 
ter  due  con&idexation,  unanimously  ceded 
the  said  island  of  Owhyee  to  his  Britannic 
migesty^  and  ackuowlixlged  theukselves  to 
be  subjects  of  Great  Britain,"  It  was  oa 
this  island  that  the  celebrated  captain  Cook 
fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  misuudei-standing,  or 
sudden  impulse  of  revenge,  in  tbe  natives, 
on  Sunday  the  I4th  of  February  1779." 
This  island  has  been  since  frequently  visit- 
ed by  different  navigators ;  but  their  ac« 
countscontain  no  farther  iuionnation,  either 
as  to  its  inhabitants  or  its  natural  products; 

OwiMOSviLLX,  a  post  village  of  tne  Unit^ 
ed  States,  in  Bath  county,  Kentucky. 

Owl  Caekk,  a  river  of  the  United  States^ 
in  the  state  of  Ohio,  which  joins  the  Mo< 
hiccon,  on  the  borders  of  Coshocton  county/ 

Owls  JEIeaj),,  a  cape  of  the  United 
St^tes»iiiMaiuey  on  the  yvesi  ^pf  ih^ej^t 
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tmee  of  PeMtMot  bay,  «B  tht  <Mt  iideoT 
TBomittowiK 

Owl'<  Head,  a  ape  on  the  soatk-etst 
mmC  of  Nova  Sootia.  hang,  68.  M.  W. 
Lat.  44.  49.  N. 

OwukB,  a  dt?  of  Hindoatan,  province 
•f  Dtllii,  and  dutrict  of  BareUj.  It  is  a 
very  andcnt  town^  Imt  in  the  eorW  part  of 
Itat  century  was  fixed  upon  bv  Aly  Mo» 
hammed,  one  of  the  BohUla  chiefs,  as  the 
capital  of  his  territories.  He  erected  there 
a  ^tfidel  and  pahuse^  the  remains  of  which 
ana  atill  axisdng.    On  the  death  of  Aly 

eohammed  in  1740y  and  the  division  oiF 
B  territories  amone  his  sons  and  other 
RohnUi  diieft^  Owhih  fidl  to  the  share  of 
Ifnttch  Khan»  saperintendant  of  the  house* 
hold,  and  after  his  death«  was  inhabited  by 
his  son  Ahmed  Khaiit  Many  of  the 
ftmiliea  of  the  other  ehieft  also  contiuned 
fo  leaide  there,  which  added  mnch  to  its 
population,  grandeur,  and  extent;  but  on 
the  overthrow  of  the  Rohilla  power  in  that 
qoarter,  by  the  nabob  {tht^aa  ad  Dowlah, 
lud  the  British,  in  the  year  1774,  the 
town  wps  forsaken  by  its  principal  inhabit* 
Itnts,  and  lias  consequently  fidlen  much  to 
decay.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
western  hank  of  the  I{arowiy  river,  and, 
with  the  djstricty.csme  into  poesession  of 
the  Britidi  in  1809;  since  which  period 
the  a4ipining  country  has  n^nch  improved 
fa  eultivatipn,  and  tne  town  is  rcy^verinff  ; 
put  being  situated  fit  the  distance  of  amy 
14n)ilesfhmi  the  modem  capi^  Bareily, 
ran  never  ipegain  its  former  sj^ndour.  Long. 
79.  S4.  B.  Ut,  «&  10.  N. 

OwxAM ,  NoxTR*  a  township  of  Bngland, 
West  Biding  of  Y<»^|(shire,  3  miles  N.  £. 
^N.  firomllalifiuCf    Population  5306. 

OwxAM,  SoyTR,  a  township  of  £n||^and. 
West  Biding  of  Yorkshire,  8  miles  8. 1$. 
ftom  Qali&x.    J^puliition  8<;i5. 

OwsL^anat,  a  tpwnahin  of  Eng^dt  in 
Sonthamptonshire,  6  miJes  8.^£i.  ^^om 
Winchester.    Population  Sl% 

QwsTONB,  a  parish  of  Endand,  in  Lin* 
qalnshire,  7)  miles  N.  from  vWuhorongb. 
Penulation  1003. 

Oxbow,  a  post  vilkge  of  the  United 
States,  in  Jefferson  cohnty.  New  Yorl^ 

Oxbow,  Qrbat,  a  remarkable  bend  of 
the  riv^  Connecticut,  in  the  township  of 
Newbury,  Vermont,  conttdning  450  acr^ 
pf  the  finest  meadow  kndl 

Oxen  €aBBa»  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  which  rups  into  th^ 
iVitoroap,  Long.  77. 8,  W-  IiSt  38. 55.  N. 

UxFQRi),  one  of  the  cental  pounti^  of 
JSngland,' bounded  pn  the  east  by  Buqk« 
lAgha^sbire,  on  the  west  by  the  counU  of 
(xkmgeater,  on  the  south,  SQuth-^west,  and 
south-east,  by  Berkshire,  on  the  north  by 


tiled  by  ike  river  CherweB;  mit  «■  At 
north-west  by  Warwidshite.  It  ia  «f  an 
irregular  figure,  bring  only  aeven  wukn 
across  at  the  dty  of  Omd,ne8r  Um  cmtiw 
of  the  county,  while  in  the  OMve  nortliara 
part  its  disneter  is  88  miles.  Inadvaadag 
to  the  north  it  resembles  the  figuw  of  a 
cone,  and  termmatcs  at  what  la  caOcdi  ihn 
Three  Shire  Stone,  in  a  eooplcte  poini. 
The  greatest  length  of  the  eooaty  ■  M 
niilcs. 
^  The genmlamct  ef  tUs  eonntyin  mi* 

tricte  it  possesses  a  pleanng  altemataoai  nl 
hill  and  valley.  The  Chiltem  iJi  inli— ^ 
partly  dothed  with  rich  mantlea  of  benk* 
and  sometimes  srable  to  a  heidit  awpMa4 
unattainable  by  the  midland  nnshaiMiry  a# 
the  esrly  ages,  abound  in  variety  and  { 
of  scene.  If  Oxfordshire^  mitt  centi 
Yision,  lose  in  a  great  messnre  that  u 
lity  of  surftoe  so  i»olific  of  beautyy  it'csm 
bosst  of  its  forest  and  wood^  fimn^t  wUk 
national  benefit,  and  displaying  at  cwj 
rude  turn  a  captivating  thoopi  cwems* 
scribed  grandeur  of  proipect  On  the  Btfstk 
(and  particularly  on  the  western  part  mi 
that  district)  stone  fencsa  supply  the  plaea 
^  the  thick<-set  hedges,  decorated  with  a 
provision  of  vrild  fiowers,  which  finws  tl» 
boundaries  of  other  indosurcs ;  and  the  ^pw 
is  often  fiitjgucd  by  a  rude  and  frigid  is»» 
notony  of  scene.  But  the  riven  which 
fiow  through  the  county  are  the 
sources  of  its  beauty.  These, 
through  almoat  every  district, 
luxuriant  vegetation  in  a  thonsand  asan* 
dows,  and  regale  the  traveller  widi  m 
^ntinual  and  enchanting  change  ef  pm* 
nect,  whether  they  sttetdi  over  wtila 
enampaigp,  or  break  ftem  woody  intenlian. 
This  variety  in  the  nstaral  fieatarea  •( 
the  county  nroduoea  some  elftet  ca  the  dsv 
Wiate.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  eosaty* 
where  the  country  is  prindpally  indoacd  ay 
stone  fences,  and  where  plantationa  am 
scsnty,  the  air  is  genenlly  odd  wmd 
pierdng  during  the  greater  part  of  die  year^ 
while  during  the  summer  months  the  haafc 
is  exo^snve.  It  is  cold  also  thionriioae 
the  whole  Ofailtem  diatrict,  c^eetally  OB  the 
poor  cbaXk  hmda,  at  the  Ibot  of  the  hUlk 
where  it  is  remarked  that  the  Aost  wA 
take  eflM  sooner,  and  continne  loQger»  Uma 
on  the  deeper  landa  in  the  vicinity.  la 
warm  seasons  the  seine  district  is  uaaaify 
inoist,  owing  to  the  to,  which  are  aisie 
fteqnent  on  thfB  hilla  and  woods  than  ia  the 
vales.  e 

The  noils  of  Oxibrddiire  are  diTided  hp 
Mr  Young,  in  hia  Agricultuml  Surrey,  ia* 
to  four  di&rent  dasses,  of  which*  he  eh* 
serves,  three  are  so  narked  by  natare  as 
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thiie  Me  Ike  BeAmd,  the  StontVmh,  and 
theClulleni.  The  Beclkiid  abodnds  chief* 
ly  in  the  northam  district,  and  is  certainly 
liw  beat  soil  in  the  county.    It  is  deep, 

sonndy  friable,  yet  capable  df  tenaoity,  and 
ad»ted  to  earery  phuit  that  ^an  be  trusted 
to  it  by  the  industry  of  the  cultifatora. 
The  extent  of  hmd  in  which  this  soil  pre« 
vaik  k  n^SSS  acres.  The  Stonebrash  dis* 
triet  is  mote  extensive,  and  includes  the 
greater  part  of  the  middle  diTision  of  the 
esiiity.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  164,083 
acm^  dmost  the  whole  of  which  is  indosed. 
Hie  praiomittattt  feature  of  this  track  is 
a  sodhoe  cf  greater  or  less  depth,  of  a 
kMs^i  dry,  friable  sand  or  loam,  apparently 
famed  of  abraded  stone,  and  abounding 
with  many  fti^gments  of  it.  It  is  excel* 
loitly  adapted  Ibr  lurnipa,  and  is  likewise 
cakdated  fbr  the  culture  of  wheat.  The 
ChiUsm  district  to  the  south  consists  of 
$iflt9  auacvh  of  a  sandy  loom,  of  more  or 
k»  depth,  intermixed  with  flints,  and  reat* 
lag  on  a  bed  of  chalk,  which  is  in  some 
PMoes  Tcry  white  and  piue^  but  in  others 
unpofect,  and  in  aU  containing  a  great  pro* 
nMooo  of  cakanons  earth.  The  other  soils 
la  the  ooonty  are  ranged  under  the  general 
appeUatioa  of  misoelkneoas  loams,  which 
sie  calculated  to  occupy  166,400  acret* 
Th«r  include  all  soru  of  soil,  from  loose 
ama  to  heavy  day. 

Ozlbcdshiie  possesses  no  mineral  trea^ 
eases  lo  boaat  of.  It  la  said  that  a  eilver 
nmie  was  fonnerly  worked  in  the  Chiltem 
dastiiet  of  the  county ;  but  there  seems  no 
imdoMe  of  thia  important  fiust.  At  present 
no  metal  is  found  in  anv  part  of  the  countv* 
Aesstone  qnanries  arp,  however,  frequent^ 
met  with,  and  both  limestone  and  alate  are 
pkntilbL  Near  Shotover  is  a  considerable 
qaantity  of  ochre,  which  ia  of  escdlent 
qasUty.  The  daya  in  the  neigbbourhood 
of  Oscted  ware  formerly  uaed  ier  the  puiw 
poaei  of  pottery ;  but  they  have  been  en^ 
tiidy  superseded  by  those  of  Staflft>rdshire, 
which  are  much  better  fitted  for  thia  pur* 
iioie.  Medidnal  aprings  are  frequent, 
naoiig  Whidi  the  varioua  orders  of  the  char 
Ivbeste  chiefly  pievail.  No  county  is  move 
[ktttiltally  wfttered.  There  sre  no  less  than 
ro  distinct  streamy  which  dther  take  thdr 
cite  in  thia  county  or  flow  dmmgh  It.  Feir 
if  them  aie,  however,  entitled  to  the  deno* 
nmatioo  of  rivers  The  prindpal  are  the 
rhaaes,  Ids,  Cherwdl,  the  Evenlode,  the 
Sl|m,  the  Ray,  and  the  Windruah.  The 
vhole  of  these  rivers  unite  with  each  other 
It  difeent  poiuie  of  the  county,  and  ev£nV 
udly  constitute  the  Thamea. 

telordahira  is  not  fiuned  fbr  its  system 
^huebapdry,  dthoudi  in  this  capital  point 
I  gieat  impiutemeiit  nas  of  late  years  taken 


bindry  has  been  gradwatly  sinking  in  n^ 
pute,  and  the  whole  county  is  now  nearly 
incloeed.  The  rotation  of  crops  variea  ac* 
cording  to  the  soiL  The  usual  produce  is 
grain  of  all  sorto,  tumiiM,  grass,  &c. 
Among  the  crope  only  partidly  cultivated 
h«re  are  lentils,  rape,  cabbages,  carroU,  po« 
tatoes,  and  chicory.  Rhubarb  is  also  grown 
near  Drayton;  but  the  culture  of  hemp, 
'flax,  and  hops,  dl  of  which  used  to  be 
raised  in  conaiderable  ouantiti^  ia  now  al* 
meet  entirely  neglected.  The  practice  of 
granting  abort  leaaes,  which  ia  dedd^ly 
hoatile  to  all  agricultural  improvement 
prevdla  atill  too  generdly  in  thia  county. 
The  meadowlanda,  fbr  the  ridmeas  of  whidi 
thia  county  waa  wont  to  be  fimied,  have 
been  greatlv  drcumaeribed  by  the  progreaa 
of  cultivation.  A  laive  tnck  of  meadow 
land,  on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwdl,  has 
been  greatly  injured  by  the  conatruction  of 
the  ciuid  from  Oxford  to  Banbury.  At 
Water  Eaton  ia  the  best  grass  huid  in  die 
county.  It  is  uuder-dairies  to  whic(i 
indeed  most  of  the  meadow  and  paatnre 
grounds  in  Oxibrdshire  are  appibpria« 
ted.  Butter  ia  the  chief  article  made,  o»- 
ly  a  small  proportion  of  cheese  being  made 
for  ade«  The  long  honied  breed  of  cows  is 
that  generdly  premred  here.  In  the  middle 
paru  oi  the  county  a  few  oxen,  oowa,  and 
sheep,  are  frtted ;  and  a  number  of  cdvee 
are  suckled  for  the  London  market.  No 
watered  meadows  are  found  in  Oxfordddie, 
though  manv  places  are  extremdy  well 
adapted  for  thdr  formation. 

Oxfordshire  is  said  bv  Camden  t»  have 
been  «ndently  ftmoua  for  its  woods;  and 
£veu  at  present,  except  in  the  more  north- 
erly paru,  it  is  better  supplied  with  trees 
than  most  other  counties  of  England.  The 
onlv  forest,  however,  within  its  boundaries 
is  that  of  Whichwood,  vhicfa  comprehends 
6730  acres,  1  rood,  and  39  poles.  In  this 
forest,  the  oak,  the  ash,  the  b^ed»j  and  the 
dm,  are  intermixed ;  but  the  oak  is  most, 
abundant  and  thriving,  and,  in  the  oourae 
of  hdf  a  century'a  growth,  will  be  perfectly 
fitted  for  nayal  purpoiKs.  The  Chiltera 
district  is  nrofimdy  covered  with  beedu 
produced  dmost  entirely  bv  the  ffdling  dT 
the  beech  mast,  very  little  bdng  uermitted 
to  grow  on  the  dd  stools.  Sqme  have  supr 
posed  this  dividon  pf  the  county  formed 
part  of  the  great  forest  described  bv  Lelan^ 
aa  stretching  120  miles  v^estward  from  the 
borders  of  Kent.  The  other  ,pr$ndpa\ 
woodlands  in  this  county  are  thoae  qf  JS(tffiU 
ton  St  John,  ^led  the  Qnarteri,  and  at 
JBOenheUn,  the  sci^t  of  th^  duke  of  ||far]boi! 
rough*  Smdter  piantations  are  pumeroua. 
and  almost  every  gentlenjian's  seat  is  moi«i 
or  less  suifpumfed  VlA  pi^  of  (Ufl^rfp)! 
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Oxfordshire  has  hitherto  bid  filtle  claim 
to  rank  as  a  roanufactuiing  coutity,  its 
Articles  in  this  line  of  industry  being 
ueither  namerous  nor  important.  Tbu 
roads,  wbich  were  formerly  in  a  state  of 
f^ifut  neglect,  have  now  been  much  improved, 
'fbe  only  canal  yet  cut  through  any  portion 
<»f  Oxfonlslnre  is  that  which  enters  th« 
county  at  its  northern  extremity,  between 
<Jlayd(Mi  and  the  '4'hree  Shire  Stone.  Ap- 
proaching the  vicinage  of  the  river  Char* 
well  at  Cropredy,  it  proceeds  at  a  small  dls- 
umce  from  l^e  hanks  of  that  river  to  the 
^ty  of  Oxford  (whence  it  is  called  the  Ox* 
•ford  canal),  w^iere  its  channel  terminates^ 
«nd  is  sncceeded  by  the  navigation  of  the 
isis.  The  probable  advantages  which  will 
-cccrne  from  tliis  cut  are  very  great,  as  a 
.direct  water  communication  has  been  there* 
by  opened  between  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
ty, and  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Manches- 
ter, and  the  Wednesbury  collieries,  as 
well  as  witli  the  cities  of  London  and 
Bristol. 

Oxfordshire  is  divided  into  14  hundreds, 
which  together  contain  1  city,  12  market- 
towHS,  anil  207  townships  and  parishes,  all 
of  them  in  the  diocese  of  <)xford,  and  pro- 
•vince  of  Canterbury.  According  to  the 
jmrliamentary  returns  of  1811,  the  number 
of  houses  in  the  whole  county  was  23^217, 
und  the  number  of  inhabitants  119,191. 
In  1801,  the  houses  were  estimated  at 
20,599,  ami  the  population  at  109,620  iier- 
-sons.  Oxfordshire  is  represented  in  oarlia- 
nient  by  nine  members;  two  knignts  of 
the  shire,  two  citizens  for  Oxford,  two  re- 
presentatives for  the  university,  two  bur- 
gesses for  Woodstock,  and  one  for  Baii^i 
bury. 

Oxforddiire  does  not  o&er  such  a  field 
£bT  antiquarian  research  as  several  other 
^»untiea.  Several  curious  British  coins 
have,  however,  been  found  within  its 
limitsj  and  there  sxh  numerous  barrows  and 
other  roonimients,  which  indicate  a  remote 
period  of  antiquity.  The  Romans  had  se- 
veral well  known  stations  within  this  coun- 
ty ;  and  of  the  four  principal  Roman  roads 
j^assing  through  the  island,  otie  intersect- 
ed Oxfordshire.  Coins  of  the  emperors, 
«nd  fragments  of  tesselated  pavement,  have 
been  dug  up;  and  there  are  also  a  few 
'«roall  encampments  and  ftmeral  mounds 
dispersed  throughout  the  county,  which  are 
probably  of  Roman  origin.  After  the  con- 
quest, king  William  ordered  a  number  of 
castles  to  be  CTected  in  this  county,  as  in 
most  others  in  England,  with  the  view  of 
ensuring  the  submission  of  his  new  sulv- 
jects.  Of  these  fortresses,  the  principal  in 
Oxfordshire  were  the  castles  of  Oxford, 
Bampton,  Banbfary,  Deddtngton,  Ardley, 
JBttd  Middleton,  all  of  which  were  places  of 


gre^kt  stren^,  and  still  rettia  wtmat»  of 
their  former  extent  and  eonsequeoee  as  mi- 
litary  posiiiens.  A  few  fortiliestioiia  of  a 
mndi  later  period  are  also  met  with  im  di^ 
ferent  districts  of  the  county. 

OxFofLD,  a  city  of  Knglaiid^  in  tlie  eons* 
ty  of  Oxibrd,  the  chief  town  of  the  ooonty, 
and  greatly  celebrated  as  a  seat  of  leaxukag, 
its  university,  from  the  extent  and  nuubtt 
of  its  buildings  and  inatitutioDSy  and  the 
wealth  of  its  endowments,  being  by  &r  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  and  only  atppmidfld 
in  these  respects  by  Cambridge.  It  ia  d^ 
lightfully  situated  on  a  gentle  emuieDce,  m 
a  valley,  at  the  confluenoe  of  the  riven  Iss 
and  Oherwell,  which  desoendin^  towaunda  ibe 
south,  and  uuiting  at  a  very  aeatc  aii|^ 
nearly  encompass  the  city,  the  fioma  « 
the  west  and  south,  and  the  latter  on  dis 
east.  Along  the  rivers,  and  between  tfacB 
and  the  city,  particularly  on  the  south  aad 
west,  lies  a  track  of  beautiful  and  hiximaai 
meaclows.  Beyond  these  the  ptxi^Kct  ii 
bounded  ou  the  east,  soutli^  and  wrest,  bj 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills,  while  it  extesda 
indefinitely  towards  the  north,  orcr  a  rick 
champaigu  country,  in  the  highest  stale  sA' 
cultivation.  The  air  is  pure,  and  the  aim- 
tion  remarkably  healihy  and  i^;veeBUe. 
From  the  neighbouring  heights^  the  city 
presents  a  gnind  and  imposing  spcctade, 
from  the  number  and  variety  of  its  qms 
towers,  domes,  and  otlier  public  edihoes; 
while  these  structures,  by  their  magnitiidt 
and  splendid  architecture,  give  it^  on  a  nev- 
er approach,  au  air  of  the  most  strikiBg 
magnificence.  The  dty,  properly  so  caUed, 
which  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
is  of  an  oval  lorni,  and  about  two  miies  ia 
circumference.  The  wall  had  baaticns  at 
150  feet  distant  irom  each  other;  very 
little  of  it,  however,  now  remains.  The 
city  has  expanded  beyond  its  limits,  and 
at  present  includes,  with  the  subttrba,  aci»* 
cuit  of  three  miles,  extending  in  length  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  east  lo  west,  ani 
nearly  as  much  from  north  to  south*  Oa 
entering  from  the  «ist,  south,  and 
the  respective  rivers  are  crossed  by 
bridges.  Magdalen  bridge  is  an  el  _ 
stone  building  over  the  Cherwdl,  ^seTcat 
in  length,  built  in  1779,  at  an  expenceof 
L.8000.  The  bridge  over  tlie  Isis,  on  the 
west,  consists  of  three  substantiai  archos. 
On  the  south  is  another  aver  the  same  rifcr, 
on  whidi,  till_  lately,  stood  a  lofty  i 


termed  Friar  Bacon  s  Study.     Froia  Mag« 


dalen  bridge,  the  High-street  extends  y 
wards,  under  differ^it  names,  through  tha 
whole  length  of  the  city.  At  Quarte  Vcis^ 
or  Carfax  church,  this  is  crossed  at  right 
angles  by  St  Giles's,  the  other  priocipd 
street ;  and  from  these  main  btancbes,  most 
'Q^^lia^thar  atisets  cUvemei  in  diSbrcnt  di^ 
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-ectToQS.  The  High-stfeet  Is  the  mo6i 
}eauti^  in  the  world  for  its  length  and  . 
yreadtfa,  for  the  number  and  elegance  of  its 
mblic  buildings,  and  for  its  remarkable 
rarrature,  which  contiminlly  presenting 
lew  combinatioBs  of  mi^ficent  objects  to 
ib«;  spectfttor  as  he  ndTunces^  produces  an 
laoommoniy  striking  effect.  From  Oarfiix 
:hurch  it  loses  the  name  of  High-street, 
liminishes  In  widths  and  declines  also  in 
the  splendour  of  its  collegiate  embellish- 
ment St  Oi^es's-street  begins  near  fet 
Giles's  church,  and  is  for  some  distance  of 
in  unusual  width,  and  very  pleasing  cha- 
racter. Before  reaching  Oarfex,  it  contracts 
materially,  and  loses  its  elegant  appearance, 
but  again  expands  into  an  airy  width,  and 
derives  new  importance  from  the  front  of 
the  town- hall,  and  the  magnificent  build- 
ing of  Christ  church.  The  minor  streets 
are  less  spacious,  and  in  inanv  of  them  the 
houses  are  extremely  crowaed  together : 
one  of  fair  proportions,  however,  runs  pa- 
rallel with  the  High-street,  All  these 
streets  are  well  paved,  lighte<l,  and  watch- 
ed. Of  the  houses,  those  inhabited  by  tra- 
ders are  built  in  an  irregular  anci  incommo- 
dious manner,  and  of  the  most  fragile  ma- 
terials. The  houses  that  were  erected  as 
lodgings  for  the  students  before  a  re- 
silience in  the  college  became  general,  or 
for  the  gentry  during  the  occasional  re- 
sidence of  the  court  here,  are  still  fre» 
quent,  and  these  are  built  of  stoue,  and 
designed  on  an  extensive  scale.  The 
buildings  of  comparatively  recent  periods 
are  numerous,  and  invariably  solid,  com- 
modious, and  eligible.  The  houses  most 
desirable  for  private  residence  are  situated 
in  St  Giles's.  This  street  has  an  agreeable 
air  of  retirement,  and  many  of  the  build- 
ings are  large,  and  detached  from  each 
other.  Of  the  public  buildings  and  insti- 
tutions of  Oxford,  the  university  claims  the 
first  notice,  being,  independent  of  its  re- 

Sutation  in  the  Hterary  world,  by  far  the 
rincipal  institution  in  the  city,  that  on 
^hich  it  chiefly  di^pends  tor  its  support  and 
importance,  and  possessing,  besides,  as  a 
public  body,  an  authority  to  which  even 
ihatof  the  dty  is  jmbordinate.  The  uni- 
versity of  Oxford  consists  of  90  colleges  and 
4  halls,  each  of  which  forms  on  establish- 
?nent  within  itself,  having  its  own  students 
an4  teachers,  and  its  own  revenues  and  re- 
gulations, while  they  are  all  unitetl  under 
the  government  of  the  university,  of  which 
thoy  form  the  meinbers.  The  students  live 
all  in  their  respective  colleges,  either  whol- 
ly at  their  own  expence,  or  partly  at  that  of 
the  university :  they  wear  a  peculiar  dress, 
«nd  on  their  entrandc  become  members  of 
the  miivcrsity.  The  university  acts  as  a 
fQ^unite  body,  Hodcr  a  charter  whiph  rc-> 


ceired  the  ipw^l  went  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I.  The  legislative  branch,  and 
that  by  which  decrees  and  hopoura  are  con- 
ferred^ consists,  first,  of  the  meeting  of  tha 
vice-chanoellor,  heads  of  hooses,  and  proc* 
tors  :  second,  of^he^hpuse  of  convocation, 
which  is  formed  by  the  vicerchanoeliorf 
proctors,  and  all  doctors  and  masters  whu 
have  taken  out  their  regency ;  and,  third, 
of  the  congregation,  which  is  composed  cf 
the  vice-chancellor,  the  proctors  or  their 
deputies,  the  necessary  regents  (doctocs  in 
divinity,  law,  and  medicine,  or  masters  of 
arts  for  the  first  two  years  after  they  are 
admitted  to  their  degrees),  and  the  regenft 
ad  pfacitum  (all  resident  doctors,  all  public 
professors  and  lecturers,  all  heads  of  col- 
leges and  halls,  and  in  their  absence  their 
deputies,  the  masters  of  the  schools,  tins 
public  examiners,  and  doans  a)id  conaora  of 
colleges).  In  the  first  must  originate  al} 
new  statutes,  orders,  and  regulations,  relat- 
ing to  the  university ;  aild  being  there  a|>- 
proved,  they  are  pussed,  in  order  to  be  ratic 
fied  by  the  iiouse  of  convocation.  The  o& 
ficers  by  which  the  university  is  immediate- 
ly governed,  are  the  chancellor,  the  high 
steward,  the  viee-chancellor,  and  two  proo- 
tors.  The  chancellor  is  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  convocation,  and  is  usually 
chosen  from  the  most  distinguished  of 
the  nobility.  His  office  was  formerly  an* 
nual,  but  since  the  15th  century,  when 
Russell,  bfshop  of  London,  was  macle  chan- 
cellor for  life,  this  mode  of  election  has 
been  continued^  and  is  still  acted  on.  The 
duty  of  the  chancellor  is  under  the  king,  Co 
superintend  in  every  respect  the  interests 
of  the  university,  for  which  purpose  he  is 
endowed  with  ample  powere.  He  has  a 
court,  in  which  he  has  the  liberty  of  pie- 
siding  either  in  person  or  by  deputy,  when 
a  scholar  or  privileged  person  is  one  of  th^ 
parties ;  and  his  authority,  is  recognised  by^ 
^  and  is  essential  indeed  to  the  existence  of, 
'  every  one  of  the  colleges.  The  high  steward 
is  nominated  by  the  chancellor,  but  cannot 
act  until  he  has  sworn  to  fulfil  his  engage- 
ment before  the  convocation.  His  duty  is 
to  assist  the  chancellor,  vlce-chanoelior, 
and  proctors;  and  executively  under  the 
chancellor,  to  defejid  the  privil^es  and 
laws  of  the  university.  In  the  court,  he 
sits  when  required,  as  l^al  representative 
of  the  chancellor^  and  holds  tlie  court  leets 
of  the  university,  either  by  himself  or  de- 
puty. His  appointment  is  for  li£e,  and  he 
is  generally  a  man  of  illustrious  birth,  and 
of  eminent  tjilent.  The  vice-chancellor  is 
recommended  by  the  heads  of  houses, 
but  is  nominated  by  the  chancellor,  and 
admitted  and  sworn  into  office  by  the  con- 
vocation. '  He  is  always  the  head  of  some 
colkgc,  a»dlb»aimudly.n0iBinatkd..ihDimh 
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tbe  office  hat  of  late  usually  been  enjoyed 
by  the  saine  persoos  for  four  tuccessiTe 
years.  His  duty  is  to  superintend  the  due 
performance  of  university  regulations,  to  call 
eonvocationSf  oongra^tions,  and  courts,  to 
licence  tsTenis,  expel  deixaouents,  &c.  He 
chooses  four  deputies  termed  pro-vice»chan* 
oellorsi  one  of  whom  supplies  his  place  in 
the  case  of  sickness  or  absence.  The  two 
proctors  are  masters  of  arts  of  at  least  four 
years  suadin|$i  and  not  more  than  ten  from 
their  regency.  They  are  chosen  ftmn  the 
several  colleges  in  turns,  according  to  a 
peculiar  cycle.  The  proctors  are  ek^ed  by 
the  common  suffrages  of  all  doctors  and 
naaters  of  arts  in  their  respective  colleges. 
They  asdst  the  vice-chaQcellor  in  convoca^ 
tions  and  congregations,  to  see  that  the 
scholastic  exercises  are  dul;|r  performed,  the 
stattttea  observed,  just  weigots  and  mea- 
sures kept,  right  habits  worn,  and  the  pub- 
lic peace  prt-scrved.  They  name  four  mas- 
ters of  arts  as  assistants  or  pro-proctors.  Be- 
sides these  magistntes,  there  is  a  public 
orator  of  the  university,  who  is  chqsen  by 
the  convocation,  and  must  be  at  least  either 
a  badielor  of  dvil  law  or  master  of  arts, 
and  not  of  the  same  college  with  the  person 
last  elected.  His  duty  is  to  write  letters  and 
addresses  on  public  occasions ;  to  deliver  an 
haran^e  as  organ  of  the  university,  at  the 
reception  of  any  prince  or  person  of  pecu- 
liar eminence;  and  to  present  the  honorary 
degree  of  master  of  srts;  also  a  keeper  of 
the  archives,  to  take  charge  of  the  records 
and  charters,  and  by  reading  them  publicly, 
to  plead,  when  required,  the  rights  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  university ;  and,  lastly^  a  re- 
gistrar, whoattenda  convocations,  congre- 
gations, and  other  meetings,  registers  all 
acts,  makes  copies  of  letters  and  all  inden- 
turea  which  pass  the  university  seal,  or  that 
•  of  ihe  chancellor's  office,  and  also  collects 
and  receives  the  rents  of  the  university. 
In  addition  to  private  officers  in  each  cdl^e 
and  hall,  who  see  that  due  order  and  discip- 
line are  preserved,  and  all  the  liberal 
adences  read  and  taught,  there  are  public 
lectnrera  and  profesaors  of  the  following 
flescriptions :  divinity,  Hebrew,  Greek>  ct- 
yU  law,  medicine,  modem  history,  botany, 
natural  philosophy,  utronoroy,  geometry, 
ancient  nistory,  anatomy,  music,  Arabic, 
poetry,  Anglo-Saxon,  common  law,  and 
chemistry.  There  are  four  terms  kept  in  the 
yi^ur  at  the  university,  and  degreea  are  taken 
U\  divinity,  law,  physic,  musi<^  and  the  arts, 
^X  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  residence 
pf  1^  terms  is  required,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  sons  of  English,  Scots,  or  Irish  peers, 
and  the  eldest  sons  of  baroneta  and  knights, 
yiho  may  atand  candidates  afler  three  yeais. 
F^r  master  of  arts  IS  terms  more  are  te* 
^uiacd;  Smmoqli  vhicht  howcvfr^  a di«« 


pensation  is  nsuaDy  allowed^  and  a  nukm 
of  three  weeks  is  sufficient  for  each  ton. 
The  degree  of  bachelor  of  dfil  lav  it  gnu- 
ed  to  those  who  have  been  stodenu  hi 
years ;  and  no  person  can  be  a  stadest  d 
dvil  law  tUl  be  is  of  two  years  stand* 
ing:  in  four  years  more  they  may  be 
admitted  to  the  dmee  of  doctor.  The  de- 
gree of  bachelor  ofdivinity  is  oonfened  od 
masters  of  artaof  fburyears  standinfcsndtbt 
of  doctor  of  divinity  four  yean  smr.  F«r 
the  dop-ee  of  badieior  of  arts  and  bsdicbi 
in  dvil  law,  the  candidates  perfivm  cur. 
cises,  and  are  examined  nppiding  the  rdi- 
ments  of  the  Christisn  religion,  the  dsKO, 
rhetoric,  logic,  moral  philosophy,  sad  tbr 
demenu  of  mathematics  and  natural  pbila- 
aophy.  Candidates  for  all  d^rees,  who  pos- 
sess certain  property,  must  go  out,  ss  it  is 
termed,  grand  compounders.  The  proper 
required  for  this  purpose^  if  it  srise  fnn 
any  ecdesiastical  benefice,  must  tmatuit  st 
leaat  to  L.40  per  annum,  as  rated  in  tbe 
king's  books,  and  to  L.SOO  if  it  srises  frac 
any  other  revenue,  dvil  or  eodesiasticaL  It 
is  m  the  option  of  each  candidate  eithtr  to 
offi^r  himself  for  the  ordinary  exanioaticQ, 
or  for  the  more  solemn  examination  bddin 
Easter  term,  at  which  honours  are  awaiJid 
in  proportion  to  the  merits  of  the  asdi- 
dateit,  those  who  have  distinguished  them- 
selves being  divided  into  two  dosses,  isH 
their  names  drawn  up  into  a  schedule,  print- 
ed copies  of  which  are  aent  to  the  cfaaocdlor, 
to  the  vice-chancellor,  to  the  heads  of  houici. 
to  the  proctors,  and  to  the  refectc^  of  esch 
college  and  hall.  The  names  of  diose  iko 
pass  the  examination,  and  obtdn  their  tiv 
timouiums  without  appearing  in  either  ef 
these  dasses,  are  not  published.  Here  sie 
three  prizes  of  L.SO  each,  given  onsttiOf 
by  the  chsncdlor  of  the  univifraty,  for  the 
best  compositions  In  Latin  verse,  Latin  proRf 
and  English  prose^  to  which  others  bin 
been  added  by  private  bene&ctora.  Tbej 
are  detennin»i  oy  the  vicc-cbanceUor,  the 
two  proctors,  thepuhlicarator,and  tbe  poetry 
professor ;  and  tne  compodtions  are  poh- 
lidy  redted  in  the  theatre,  at  the  com- 
memoration of  the  founders  and  bene- 
factors. The  toUl  nupiber  of  members  in 
the  univerdty  books  is  about  3000, 1000  of 
whom  are  mdn tuned  on  the  revcnna  of 
the  university,  and  the  rest  live  st  dieir 
own  expence.  The  names  of  the  SO  cot- 
kges  are.  All  Souls,  Ballid,  Brasen  Nose, 
Christ  Church,  Corpus  Christi,  £xeter, 
Jesus,  Hertford,  Lincoln,  Mi^ikm,  Mer- 
ton.  New  collie.  Grid,  Pembroke,  Qucoi  s, 
St  John  Baptist's,  lYinity,  UniversitT, 
Wadham,  and  Worcester.  All  Souk 
college  was  founded  in  the  year  i4S7,  by 
Henry  Chichde»  archbishop  of  Cuter* 
iw^t  lor  a  warden^  40  Sdkm,  two  dwf- 
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dnSf  ftnd  six  derks  slid  dMttislcts.  I«  coih 
iste  chiefly  of  two  spadoni  courts,  one  en- 
sing  from  the  Hign-street,  and  the  other 
■om  the  paved  court  in  whidi  the  Radcliffe 
farary    stands.    The  fronts    towards  the 
lidi-street,    is  a   low  irregular  range  of 
ailding,  but  the  interior  of  the  courts  has 
lore  uniformity  and  grandeur.    The  one 
i  178  feet  by  T2,  and  the  other  1 73  by 
55,  which  last  contains   the  chapel  and 
lall  on  the  southern  side,  and  the  splendid 
ihrary  on  the  north.    The  interior  of  the 
hapei   was   arranged  by  sir  Christopher 
Vr^y  sir  James  TnomhlU,  and  Dr  Clarke. 
Phe  hall  is  a  room  of  striking  elegance,  and 
he  library  is  perhaps  the  largest  room  of 
Is  kind  in  the  Riwnloni,  being  40  feet  high, 
nd  Ids  feet  by  39t>  ^^^^  ^  ^fS^  recess  in 
he  middle.   Ail  these  a^tments  are  orna« 
nented  with  statues,  paintings,  and  busts, 
^  Chri&tox>her   Wren  and   sir  William 
Blacfcstone  were   educated   here.    Balliol 
allege  was  begun  about  the  year  1963,  by 
rir  John    Balliol  of  Bernard    castle,   fa- 
ther of  Balliol,   king  of  Scotland ;    but 
none  of  the  present  buildings  are  older  than 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.    The  society  con- 
sists or  a  master,  IS  fellows,  14  scholars, 
and  18  exhibitioners.    The  iVont  towards 
the  street  is  very  irregular ;  and  the  interior 
of  the  court  ic  also  deficient  in  uniformity 
of  architecture.    The  cha^  was  built  in 
15S9,  and  contains  interesting  specimens  of 
ptinted  glass.    The  hall  is apleasing  build- 
ing, in  the  pointed  style.    The  library  was 
bmlt  at  different  times,  and  the  interior 
was  lately  rebuilt  by  Wyatt,  in  the  Gothic 
style.     Adam  Smith   was  educated  here. 
Brazen  Nose  coU^e  was  founded  in  1509 
by  William   Smyth,   bishop   of  Lincoln, 
assisted  by  sir  Richard  Sutton-    It   now 
conusts  of  a   principal,    20   feUows,  82 
adiolars,  and  15  exhibitioners.    It  derives 
its  name  from  a  large  brazen  face,  which 
was  fixed  on  the  door  of  an  ancient  hall  in 
the  college,  to  serve  as  a  knocker.    It  is 
built  on  the  site  of  several  ancient  halls, 
among  which  was  Litde  University  hall, 
supposed  to  have  been  instituted  by  king 
Alfred.    The  front  is  an  extensive  range 
of  buildings,  having  a  massive  and  com- 
nwrnding  character.    The  court  is  occupied 
towaids  the  south  by  the  library  and  the 
chapel;  and,    besides  the  quadrangle  and 
owirt,  there  are  several  new  buildings.  The 
hall  is  spacious  and   lofly.     The  present 
<^apel  was  b^^un  in  1656.    Fox  the  mar- 
^logist    was    educated    here.      Christ 
Ohurch  college   was  founded  by  cardinal 
^olsey  in  1525 ;  but  in  1549,   when  he 
fell  into  di^ace,  Henry  VI II.  seized  on 
the  foundation,  and  suspended  it  for  three 
years,  when  he  re-established  it  under  his 
own  name,  and  in    1516,  translated  the 


enfsoopal  ste  hither  ftom  Oseney;  and  the 

diurch  of  St  Frideswide  was  constituted  a 
cathedral  by  the  name  of  Christ  Chnrch. 
Queen  Elizabeth  converted  the  grammar 
scholars  into  students,  whose  vacanelea' 
shouhi  be  supplied  from  Westminster 
sehooL  The  society  at  present  consists  of 
a  dean,  8  canons,  101  students,  S  profess 
sors,  8  chaplains,  and  a  suitable  choir.  The 
buildings  consist  chiefly  of  the  eatli^nil^ 
two  spacious  quadrangles,  and  two  smaller 
courts.  Ilie  west,  or  principal  IW)nt,  has 
an  air  of  great  amplitude  and  magnifleencfr 
From  the  gateway  in  the  centre  rises  a 
stately  tower,  in  which  is  snqpended  the 
famous  bell  called  Great  Tom,  at  thesoimd 
of  which,  every  evening,  tl^e  students  an 
directed,  by  the  statutes  of  the  university^ 
to  retire  for  the  night  to  their  respective 
coll^ies.  The  ffrand  western  quadran^, 
which  is  entered  through  the  gateway,  was 
erected,  and  the  foundation  stone  laid,  by 
cardinal  Wolsey.  It  is  nearly  a  square  of 
260  feet;,  aild  the  buildings  unite  simplicity 
with  Gothic  grandeur.  The  second  great 
quadrangle  is  termed  Peckwatef-court* 
The  architecture  is  classical  and  august. 
The  southern  side  consists  of  tlie  library 
and  annexed  apartments.  Canterbnry 
square  is  a  small  ouadrans^le,  judiciously 
built  after  the  model  of  Peckwater,  to  whicn 
it  leads.  Christ  Church  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  interesting  objects  in  the  oollegeA 
The  chief  parts  of  the  building  can  be  tra- 
ced to  the  reign  of  Henry  I. ;  and  the  style 
of  architecture  is  that  ot  a  much  earlier  pe-* 
nod.  It  has  the  fbrm  of  a  cross,  with  a  square 
tower,  surmounted  by  a  spire  steeple,  rising 
in  the  centre.  The  choir  is  ornamented  with 
a  Gothic  roof  of  splendid  tracery  work.  The 
dormitory  on  the  north  of  the  choir  eon- 
tains  several  ancient  monuments,  of  whidi 
there  is  a  large  altar-tomb  and  shrine,  sup* 
posed  to  be  that  of  St  Frideswide.  The 
hall  was  built  entirely  under  the  direction 
of  Wolsey;  and  few  rooms  have  a  more 
striking  appearance.  It  is  il5  feet  long 
and  40  wide,  and  contains  several  interests 
ing  painUngs.  The  ceiling  of  Irish  oak  ia 
beautifully  carved.  Ben  Johnson,  Cam* 
den,  Locke,  Peun,  lord  Lyttelton,  and  lord 
Bolingbroke,  were  all  educated  at  Christ 
Church.  Cor|)us  Christi  college  was  found* 
ed  in  1516,  by  bishop  Fox,  lord  privy  seal 
to  Henry  VI 1.  and  VIII. ;  and  the  society 
consists  of  a  president,  90  fellows,  90 
scholars,  9  chaplains,  9  clerks,  and  9  cho- 
risters. The  building  stands  to  tiie  esi^  of 
Christ  Church,  and  to  the  west  of  Merton 
college,  and  consisted  at  first  of  one. spa* 
cious  quadrangle,  with  its  chapel,  hall,  and 
library ;  but  various  additionshave  sincebeett 
made.  The  library  is  well  furnished.  ItooA* 
tains  a  set  of  the  Aldine  classics.    Amonc^ 
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H>e  euriosiiietoftheooUeKe  fs  theororiv 
of  tl»e  founder.  Kxeter  isoUege  wot  fbunil- 
ed  in  13 lit  by  Walter  Supledmij  bUhfip 
of  Kxeter :  it  consioto  of  «  rector,  25  feU 
lows,  I  scfootMT,  and  1<|  exhibitioners* 
Dr  Prifteonat,  Imhop  of  Worcester^  and 
Urcbbwbop  Seeker,  were  edotibted  here. 
Hertford  college,  formerly  called  Hert  Hall^ 
litts  founded  in  1S19,  aUo  by  Walter 
Stapledoik.  It  consist*  of  a  principal,  4 
B^nbr  and  8  junior  fellows,  8  proba* 
tioiiary  students,  S4  actual  studente,  and 
4  scbolilk.  Tbe  buildiof^  remain  in- 
eoroplete^  and  the  college  bas  bad  no 
principal  since  ibe  year  1805.  Selden,  Dr 
boiiEe,  sir  William  Waller,  and  Charles 
^mc8  Fox,  were  educated  here.  Jesus 
college  was  founded  in  1571  by  queen 
£li8abetb,  and  endowed  by  Hugh  Price, 
treasurer  of  St  David's,  for  a  principal,  8 
fellows,  and  8  scholars,  wbteh  has  been 
since  raised  to  ID  fellows  and  IB  scholars, 
besides  exbibitioners.  Lincoln  eoll^e  was 
Ibondcd  by  Richard  Fleming,  who  obtain* 
cd  a  licence  from  Henry  VI.  in  US?,  to 
make  All  Saints  cbnrch  collegiate,  and  to 
Jbond  a  college  for  a  rector  and  7  scholars. 
It  wsB  finisbed  in  1475,  by  llotherbam,'  bi- 
shop of  Lincoln^  afterwards  archbishop  of 
York,  and  now  consists  of  a  rector,  19  fel- 
lows, 8  scholars,  13  exhibitioners,  and  a 
Bible  clerk.  The  buildin{:;s  consist  of  two 
quadrangles.  The  chaiiel  was  built  in 
1631,  and  the  hall  in  1636.  Magdalen 
college  is  one  of  the  noblest  institutions, 
and  most  interesting  buildings,  in  the  uni* 
tersity.  It  was  foundeil  in  U58  by  Wil- 
liam Waynflete,  bishop  of  Winchester,  and 
consists  of  a  president,  40  fellows,  30  de- 
mies, a  divinity  lecturer,  4  chaplains,  8 
clerks,  and  16  dioristers.  No  commoners 
are  admitted  in  it.  It  is  situated  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  on  the  border 
of  the  river  Cherwell.  The  side  towards 
the  High-street  is  ornamented  by  a  lofty 
tower  of  beautiful  proportions.  The  great 
quadrangle  is  composed  of  the  chapel,  the 
hall,  the  library,  a  part  of  the  president's 
lodgings,  and  chambers  for  the  fellows  and 
demies.  Tbe  whole  has  an  air  of  vene- 
rable grandeur.  The  chapel  is  a  beautiful 
Gothic  structure,  divided,  according  to 
custom,  into  two  parts.  The  inner  chapel 
•till  retains  much  of  its  original  sublimity 
of  Gothic  character,  and  is,  on  the  whole, 
highly  finished  and  very  elegant.  The 
»  effect  is  far  from  being  improved  by  the  in- 
troduotion  of  numerous  alterations  in  the 
Grecian  style.  The  library  is  a  low  but 
extensive  room.  The  interior  of  the  hall 
is  well  proportioned  and  elegant.  Magda- 
len college  is  required  by  its  statutes  to 
entertain  the  kings  of  England  and  their 
eldest  sonsf    whenever  they  visit  Oxford. 


O    X    ¥ 

The  MI  hta  Meoidio^  ten  boooiMl 
with  the  presence  of  many  of  its  kiugiand 
princes.  Attached  to  the  college  are  pkoaire 
grounds  of  the  most  invidi^  descriptio}. 
Cardinals  Wolsey  and  Pole,  alio  HMiyw 
den,  Collins,  Addison,  and  Gibbon,  vrre 
ail  educated  here.     Merum  college  is  the 
most  ancient  incorporated  establishiDeDi  in 
the  university.     It  was   founded  in  l%^ 
by  Walter  de  Merton,  bishop*  of  itodiestrr, 
and  chancellor  of  England,  in  tbe  rejn 
of  Henry  III.    It  consisu  of  a  warden^  ^i 
fellows,  14  posUmasters,  4  schobin,  ScLp- 
lains,  atid  8  clerks.    It  is  sitosted  to  tii? 
east  of  Cornus  Christi,  and  consists  of  tbrte 
courts.    The  6r3t  is  small  and  very  irregu- 
lar.   A  handsome  arch  ]fads  to  tlie  isncr 
quadrangle,  which  is  in^a  plessing  etjle  ot 
Gothic  architecture ;  and  ^e  third  cotirt  i< 
also  on  a  small  scale.    The  library  occupi» 
two  sides  of  this  court.    The  hall  is  a  plain 
but  respectable  structure.    Tbe  cha))cl  i' 
one  of  the  finest  Gothic  buildings  of  whi'h 
the  university  can  boast.     It  was  enctol  ii 
1484,  on  the  mins  of  a  very  ancient  bulM- 
ing,  and  is  L'kewise  the  parish  charrh<4 
St  John  Baptist.    ]>uns  Scotus,  WidIiB«>, 
l>r  Harvey,  and  sir  Ricliard  Steele,  wirc 
educated  here.     New  eoll^e  was  fosmini 
in  1379  by  William  of  Wykdism,  biib»p 
of  ^Vincbester.    It  is  composed  of  a  war- 
den, 70  fellows,  10  chaphins,  3  clerks,  and 
16  choristers.    It  consists  of  a   soaciots 
quadrangle,  with  attached  diapel,  hsU,  »nd 
library,  a  fine  range  of  eonsecrsted  cloi*4(rs 
and  a  series  of  buildings  for  the  use  of'  stu- 
dents,   termed  the  Garden  Coart,  which 
was  completed  in   1684,   and   is  said  to 
have  been  formed  of  the   model  of  lir 
palace  of  Versailles.     The  cbapel  is,  in 
the  interior,  one  of  tbe  most  ^indHl  in 
the  university.    It  has  undergone  oonk* 
reus  alterations,  and  the  present  amuigr- 
meats  have  been  made  by  the  direction  of 
Wyatt    The  painted  windows  foroi  a  rc« 
markable    feature  in    the  builfltng.    Tkf 
4)all  is  one  of  the  most  spacious  room^  m 
the    university.      The    library  coosisl*  i\i 
two  rooms  in  different  stories.    Tlie{;4r- 
dens  arc  extensive,  and  laid  out  with  siuck 
taste.    Bishop  I^owtb  was  edncated  st  Nt* 
college.    Oriel  college  was  founded  io  13**1 
by  Adam  de  Brom,  archdeacon  of  iyiov, 
and  afterwnrck  promotetl  to  the  living  ot  St 
Mary    Oxford.      A    messuage  ealltd  Li 
Oriel    was  given  to  it    by  £ilvard  HI-, 
from  which  it  takes  its  name.    The  society 
is  composed  of  a  provost,  1 8  fellows,  anti 
13  exhibitioners.    The  buildings  eoDsistnC 
a  quadrangle,  with  two  ranges  on  tbe  cast 
and    west    sides  of  the  gsmeo,  between 
which  is  placod  the  library,  a  chaste  anti 
classical  structure,   begun  in  1788  umUr 
the  direction  of  \^'yatt.     Sir  Wtltcr  Ri* 
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2i^li,  I^moe,  ford  «bief  joitiie  UM,  Mid 
^w  Joseph  W^aitoir,  were  educated  h^& 
'«mbroke  college  was  founded  in  16^»  ly|r 
liomas  TeefNiate  of  Olymplon,  in  Oxford^ 
nd  Richard  Wightwick^  rector  of  laky 
Dorics,  and  was  so  named  from  the  earl  or 
Pembroke,  tb«nr  chancellor  of  theumver-i 
rey.  It  eonsists  of  a  mastery  14  fellows, 
no  SO  scholars  and  exhibitioners.  Tho 
liap^t  is  a  smafl  but  tasteful  building,  lU' 
lie  I<mie  order.  Dr  Johnson  was  educated 
*f&Te.  Queen's  oollege  takes  the  sixth  place 
Fi  the  e^ler-  of  foundation,  though  the 
i^scnt  splendid  buildings  ara4>f  a  xeoent 
ate.  ft  was  founded  in  IS4-(V  by  Eobert 
C^esi^ld,  confessor  of  queen  Philippa,  cobp* 
CNTt  of  Edward  III.  It  consists  of  a  pro« 
^omt,  16  fellows,  ftlaberdars,  16  scholars, 
t  chaplains,  2  ^tk9,  and  40-  exhibitioners. 
rbe  interior  of  the  chapel  is' enriched  with 
Pm amenta  of  the  Corinthian  order ;  the 
ieilin?  painted  by  Mr  James  Tliomhill,  and 
he  windows  filled  with  paimed  glass.  The 
lall  IS  a  fine  room,  •  60  ftet  by  80.  The  li- 
brary is  one  of  the  largest  rooma'of  its  kind 
rteached  to  any  university.  Dr  lialley  was 
?Hucated  here.  St  John's  coUege  was 
^nnded  in  1656,  by  sir  Thomas  White, 
Ktid  consists  of  a  president,  50  fellows,  2 
rhaplainsj  and  a  choir.  It  stands  near  the 
northern  enta-ance  to  the  city,  and  has  in 
^Vtmt  a  wide  terrace  and  a  lofty  row  of  elms. 
It  is  fbrmed  of  two  quadrangles,  mosdy  in 
the  Gothic  style.  The  hall  is  a  fine  and 
well  proportioned  room.  The  library  oc- 
cupies the  upper  story  of  the  east  and  south 
sides  of  the  second  quadrangle.  In  the 
diapel  the  Corinthian  order  prevails 
throughout  Archbishop  Laud  was  ed«i-* 
cated  here.  Trinity  college  was  founded 
in  1554  by  sir  Thomas  Pope.  The  mem- 
bers are  a  president,  19  fellows,  and  19 
scfaohurs.  The  chapel  affords  a  fine  instance 
of  striking  effect,  arising  from  a  dassie 
simplicity  ot  arrangement.  The  hall  is  a 
plain  but  spacious  and  well  proportioned 
room.  Archbishop  Sheldon,  Chilling- 
worth,  Denham,  and  also  Thomas  Warton, 
were  educated  here.  University  ooll^;e  has 
been  erroneously  ascribed  to  king  Alfred  as 
its  founder.  It  was  founded  in  1949,  by 
William  of  Durham,  rector  of  Wearmouth. 
It  consbts  of  amaster^  19  fellows,  and  17 
acholars.  It  is  situated  on  the  north  side  of 
the  High-street,  and  is  formed  chiefly  of 
two  oonrts.  The  library  wasr  completed  iu 
1690.  The  works  collected  here  are  nume^ 
rous  and  valuable.  The  hall  is  a  spacious 
and  handsome  room.  In  the  common  room 
is  a  fine  bust  of  Alfred,  by  Wilton.  Sir 
William  Jones  was  educated  here.  Wad- 
ham  collie  was  founded  in  1611,  by 
Nicholas  Wadham,  fisq.ofEtlgeand  Merri- 
fleld,  in  Somersetshire,  for  a  warden,  IS 


ft&ows,  16' acholars,  9  chapUiins,  and  «|' 
derkSi  It  consists  of  a  single  qnadrangjit 
ISO  foct'  squtfe.  The  chapel  is  a handsomt 
€k»thic  stmoture.  The  library  is  •  com^ 
modkvs  room,  with  a  fkie  Gothic  window 
at  the  upper  etid.  The  hall  is  one  of  dm 
largest  *  m  the  university.  The  Iloyal 
Society  originated  in  this  college,  and  theic 
first  meetings  ^ere  held  in  a  room  over  ths 
gateway.  Worcester  oollege  was  foandec} 
in  17 1 4,  by  sir  Tbofiws  Coke  of  BenUey,  in 
Worcesler^iire.  It  has  had  several  endov^ 
.menis  since,  and  now  consists  of  a  provos^ 
91  &llews,  10  scholars,  and  Sexhibitionan. 
It  was  originally  named  Giouceater  coUegs^ 
being  a  seminuy  for  educating  the  novioesi 
of  Glousester  monastery ;  and  at  the  reform 
nation  was  converted  into  a  palace  for  tint 
bishop  of  Oxford.  1%  is  sgreeabiy  situatedj 
on  a  slight  eminence,  near  the  banks  of  the' 
Iflis,  at  Ihe  western  extremity  of  the  city.. 
The  architecture  of  the  whole  buildings  is 
of  a  noble  and  chaste  character. 

The  halla  of  tlie  university  were  orl- 
giaally  private  houses,  erected  by  nativaa 
of  Oxford,  and  rented  by  the  studenu  for 
their  accommodation.  After  the  founda« 
tion  of  colleges,  they  diminished  ^  num<^ 
her,  and^dk  into  neglect;  fuw,  however^, 
still  remain,  and  have  .been  improved  by^ 
benefactions,  viz.  St  Alban's,  ^t  Sdmond/ 
St  Mary  Magdalen,  and  New  Inn  Hull. 
Each  is  governed  by  a  principal,  and  by. 
statutes  originating  with  tiie  chancellor  oV 
the  university.  The  students  possess  the 
same  privil^l^  and  wear  the  same  dress, 
whh  those  of  the  coU^r^es.  The  buildings 
ai«  in  general  commodious,  though  not  con- 
qfucuoua  for  beauty  or  splendour  of  architeo* 
ture.  They  have  produced  many  eminent 
characters,  among  whom  arc  the  names  of  sir 
Thomas  More,  lord  Clarendon,  and  sir 
Matthew  Hale.  Of  the  other  public  build- 
ings connected  with  the  university,  the 
public  schools  form,  together  with  the  Bod- 
leian library,  and  the  picture  gallery,  a 
splendid  quadrangle.  In  these  schools, 
which  were  erected  in  the  l^th  century,^ 
the  professors  read  lectures  in  the  several 
sciences,  and  the  scholars  of  the  university 
are  enjoined  to  pertbrm  here  their  exercises 
for  their  d^rees.  The  Bodleian  t>r  public 
library  comprises  three  extensive  rooms> 
disposed  in  the  form  of  the  Koman  II.  It 
was  founded  by  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glou- 
cester, restored  and  greatly  auffmented  by 
the  exertions  and  muniBcence  of  sir  Thomas 
Bodley,  and  now  probably  contains  one  of  the 
most  valuable  coUtctions  in  Europe.  In  an 
apartment  on  the  north  side  of  the  schools, 
are  ranged  the  famous  A rundelian  marbles, 
collected  in  Greece  and  Asiia  by  the  earl  of 
Arundel,  and  presented  to  the  university 
by  his  grandson  the  duke  of  Norfolk.    The 
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theatre  U  t  magnifioeiit  buildiiig,  on  Uie 
toUn  of  the  theatre  of  Mereellue  at  Rone. 
It  waa  one  of  the  firat  werka  of  air  Chrfalo* 
pher  Wren.nml  ia  capable  of  containing  4000 
peraona.    The  Ckrendon  printing-houae  ia 
a  laige  and  maasr  edifice,  built  in  1711^ 
Ivith  the  profita  of  the  aale  of  lord  Claren- 
don'a  hiatory  of  the  rebelliott.    Here  ia  the 
Clarendon  or  nnireraity  preea.    The  fUd« 
elifib  library  ia  one  of  the  moat  aplendid  or« 
Hamenta  &t  the  nniverdty,  founded  by  Dr 
Raddift,  and  completed  in  1740.  The  Aab^ 
molean  nmaeum  waa  founded  in  l$B9,  by. 
BHaa  Aahnurie»  ibr  the  reeeptien  of  rare 
brodnctiona,   both  natural  and  artificial* 
The  aatronomicai  obiemitory  ia  aa  elegant ' 
building,  in  a  calm  and  retired  aituafion, 
*t  Uie  extremity  of  the  north  auburb.  The 
phyiie  garden  waa  begun  in  1922,  by  the 
earl  of  Derby.    It  ia  oppoaite  to  Magdalen 
coll^on  the  aouth.    8t  Mary'a  church  la 
that  in  which  the  chief  merobera  of  the 
uniTerrity  attend  divine  aenrice ;  and  be* 
aidea   Uiia,    Oxford    oontaina    IS   r.ther 
^urehea,  belonging  reapectircljr  to  the  IS 
other  parishea  in  which  it  ia  divided,  via. 
All  flainta,  Car&z  or  St  Martin's,  8t  Cle- 
nent'a,  8t  Ebb's,  8t  Oilea'a,  Holywell,  8t 
Jobn'a,  8t  Mary  Magdalen'a,  St  Midiael'a, 
8t  Peter'a  in  the  East,  8t  Peter'a  in  the 
Bailey,  St  Aldate'a  or  St  Old's,  and  St  Tho- 
maa'a.     There  are  alao  places  of  worship 
fbr  the.  Roman  Gatholica,  Quakera,  Metho* 
diata,  and  Baptists.    The  other  principal 
public  bttildiuffa  in  the  dty  are  the  town 
and  county  hidl  and  jail,   the  dty  bride- 
well, the  Raddiflb  infirmary,  the  nnde 
rooas,  and' the  general  market,  a  commo* 
dioua  range  of  buildinga,  which  haa  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  accommodation  and 
comfiirt  of  the  inhabitants.    Here  are  also 
nefcral  charity  achoola,  in  which  SOO  chiU 
dran  are  clothed  and  taught.    No  dramatic 
npreaentations  are  now  allowed  in  the  dtv. 
Oxford  liaa  no  staple  manufacture  or  branch 
of  trade,  still  deriving,   aa  formerly,   its 
chief  importance  fVom  the  univernty.  The 
canal,  however,  recently  foraufd,  haa  opened 
up  new  sources  of  commerce,  of  which  the 
cUizens  will  no  doubt  take  the  advanti^e. 
Oxford  sends  4  members  to  parliament,  3 
for  the  city,   deeted  by  the  citizena  and 
fl«emen,  iad  8  for  tlie  untvenity.    The 
jntenial  government  of  the  dtv  is  vested  in 
a  mayor,  high  steward,  recorder,  4  dder* 
nen,  8  assistants,  S  bailiih,  a  town-clerk, 
t  chamberlains,  and  S4  common  conndL 
The  mayor  acta  at  the  coronation  feaata  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  Eughind,  and  re* 
cdves  a  gilt  bowl  and  cover  as  his  fee.  The 
magistracy  is  snlject  to  the  chancellor  or 
vice-chancellor  of  the  univeraitjr,  in  dl  afi- 
Ikira  of  moment ;  and  the  magiatrates  and 
aheriffii  take  every  year  an  oath  to  maintain 


Ittviolai^  the  prMHa  of  the  uHenihr. 
Theesriy  hiatory  of  Oxford  ia  iavolvtd  k 
absenrity,  and  no  credit  can  be  givea  la  aay 
aoeouttta  of  it  before  the  re%n  of  Alfle^ 
been  ftmom  fbr  a 


when  it  appeara  to  have 

inoaaatery  dedicated  to  the  Holy  Trinity. 

It  waa  oertualy  a  town  in  the  lOth  ccn» 

tury.    The  name  ia anj^waed^f  be  dcrivcA 

ftom  a  ford  for  oxen,  bdng  fotncrly  wiii> 

ten  Oxenford.     The  inhaUtanta  icfodi« 

ID  open  their  gate8,WiIliara  the  Conqucnr 

waaoompdied  to  force  an  cntranee  into  the 

dty.    Hia  aucoeaaors  frequently  imideOx- 

fora  the  piaee  of  thdr  reaidenoe^  aad  ana* 

noned  both  porliamenta  and  eonncik  ts 

meet  in  the  dty.    Charka  I.  apent  ths 

whole  winter  of  1646  here.    Mi 

diacuasioii  has  arisen  ooneemiog  the 

and  foundation   of  the  UDiveidty» 

eager  disputanta  esrrying  it  up  neariy  la 

the  period  of  the  deatrnetion  of  Troy,  while 

others  bring  it  down  to  the  mgt  of  the 

great  Alfred,  who  resided  here  with  his 

sons.    But  though  Oxford  may  eoriy  have 

attdned  a  degree  of  diatinctioo  ftun  the 

number  of  ita  schools  and  inonaalte  eala* 

bllahmenta,  no  regular  eorponte  Inafifwtian 

deaerving  the  name  of  a  univeraity  appcais 

to  have  exiated  in  it  even  during  theicjga 

of  the  Ckmqueror.     Many  new  bdk  er 

achoola  were  creeled  under  the  patraM^  ef 

Richard  I. ;  and  in  the  auceeeduig  ra%n  ef 

kmg  John,  the  number  of  adiolan  ia  asid 

to  hare  amounted  to  8000.    In  thetcign  ef 

Hennr  HI*'  the  number  of  atadeoln  had 

pveotJT  increaaed ;  and  about  thia  tiare  w» 

intreduoed  the  prsctice  of  erecting  and  cb* 

dowing  coUegea,  the  teaehen  and  acbobpa 

having  before  thia  lodged  and  atndied  in 

mansions  and  hdla  rented  from  the  towna- 

raen.    Since  the  reign  of  Henry  lU.  the 

odlegsa,  endowmeuta,  and  privik^  of  the 

univerdty,  have  grsdudly  riaen  to  lUr 

preaent  atale.    Market  on  Wedneadqr  aad 

Saturday.    Population  of  the  dty  snd  ma* 

reidty  in  1811,  lS,eSl.    58  milea  W.  by 

N.  of  London.    LoQg.  1. 16.  W.  Lat.  SU 

45.  N. 

Oxford,  a  county  of  the  United  States, 
in  the  west  part  of  Mdne,  bounded  eaat 
by  Someraet  and  Kenuebeck  oonntiesy 
aouth  by  Cumberland  and  Oxibrd  oountacs^ 
and  west  and  north-weat  by  New  Harep« 
ahire.  PopuUtion  17^630.  Ghiertowa» 
F^ria. 
Oxford,   a   township  of  the  United 


Stetes,  in  Woroester  eountv, 
setts.  Population  1977.— ad,  A  township 
of  Newhaven  countv*  Connecticut.  Po 
lation  1453.— Sd,  A  township  and  vilt 
of  Chenango  countv.  New  York.  The  i 
lage  is  conddenUe.  Population  of  the 
township  «»88.<— 4th,  A  township  of  Sua- 
aex  county.  New  Jersey,  on  the  eaai  aUe 
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9f  the  Delaware.  Population  9470««-5tb, 
A.  township  of  Chester  county,  Peunsylva»> 
xia.— 6cliy  A  towDsliip  of  Philadelphia 
county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  Delaware.  Po- 
pulation 973. — 7th,  A  township  of  Adams 
x>imty,  Pennsylvania. — 8th,  A  township 
>f  Caroline  county,  Virginia. — 9th,  A  town- 
sliip  of  Granville  county.  North  Carolina, 
ibout  30  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Raleigh,  which 
aontains  two  academies.— 10th,  A  township 
>f  Butler  county,  Ohio,  SO  miles  N.  W.  of 
[^ineinnaii,  the  land  in  which  belongs  to 
:he  Miami  university. — llth^  A  township 
»f  Tuscarawas  county,  Ohio.  Population 
271. — I2th,  Of  Guernsey  county,  Ohio. 
Population  440. 

OxFoan,  Uppbr  and  Lower,  two  town- 
ships of  the  United  States,  in  Chester 
x>unty,  Pennsylvania.    Population  700  and 

r69. 

OxFoan,  a  town  and  port  of  entry  of  the 
LJnited  States,  in  Talbot  county,  Maryland, 
>n  the  Treadhaven.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
lerable  trade,  the  shipping  of  the  port 
imounting  in  1816,  to  15,720  tons. 

OxuALL,  a  hamlet  of  £ngland,,in  Dur- 
bam,  where  are  the  famous  HeU  Kettles. 
These  are  three  pits  full  of  water,  supposed 
to  have  been  originally,  coal  pits,  and  filled 
by  water  flowing  in  from  the  river  Tees, 
through  a  subterraneous  passage. 

OxiBA,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  province 
3f  Guayaquil. 

OxNA,  a  small  inhabited  island  on  the 
east  coast  of  Shetland,  in  the  parish  of 
ringwali,  about  4  miles  M^.  from  the  town 
)£  Scalloway. 

OxNAM,  anciently  Oxenham,  a  parish 
»f  Scotland,  in  Roxburghshire,  9  miles  long, 
by  5  broad.    Population  727. 

OxNAM,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  Rox- 
burghshire, which  rises  in  the  parish  of 
OxnaiD,  and  after  a  course  of  12  miles, 
through  steep  and  romantic  banks,  ^Is 
into  the  Teviot. 

OxNEY,  an  island  of  England,  in  Kent, 
between  Tenterden  and  Rye,  formed  by  the 
iivided  streams  of  the  river  Rother.  It  is 
ibout  7  miles  long  and  three  broad. 

OxTEAD,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Surry, 
3  miles  £.  N.  E.  from  Godstone.  Popida- 
tion  76$. 

OxTON,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of 
Nottingham,  6  miles  W.  by  S.  from  South- 
wells.   Population  778. 

Oxus,  a  great  river  of  Central  Asia,  the 
principal  part  of  whose  course  is  through 
Independent  Tartary.  It  rises  in  the  high 
ridge  and  table  lana  of  Pamer,  which  ex- 
tending northward  from  Hindoo  Coosh, 
forms  the  boundary  between  Thibet  and 
Great  Bukharia.  The  immediate  source  of 
the  Oxus  is  said  to  be  in  a  narlf^w  valley, 
mclosed  on  three  sides  by  the  high  snowy 
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moantain  called  Pooshtikhur,  whe^e  this 
stream  is  seen  issuing  from  under  a  vast 
mass  of  ioe.  In  the  course  of  300  miles, 
it  rolls  first  south-south-west,  and  then 
west-north-west,  but  always  between  lofty 
mountains,  whence  it  receives  large  and 
continual  accessions.  It  then  bursts  into 
the  plain,  and  being  turned  aside  by  a 
branch  of  the  Hindoo  Coosli,  directs  its 
course  to  the  north-west.  It  flows  now 
throuffh  the  vast  plain  of  Bukharia,  oeloi- 
brated  as  the  original  seat  of  Timur/  the 
great  Asiatic  conqueror;  though  ofeither 
Bukharia  nor  Samarcand  are  situated  inn 
mediately  oin  its  banks,  but  upon  rivert 
flowing  into  it.  After  passing  Bukharia,  it 
rolls  through  an  extensive  desert,  passing 
near  the  Tartar  cities  of  Khieva  and  Ur-- 
gunge,  and  at  length  falls  into  the  Aral  sfea, 
after  a  course  of  more  than  1200  miles.  U 
haa  been  generally  believed  that  it  fell  an-« 
ciently  into  the  Caspian,  and  was  turned 
artificially  into  its  present  receptacle.  We 
believe,  however,  that  this  idea  is  solely, 
founded  upon  its  being  so  represented 
by  the  ancients,  who  being  ignorant  of  the 
existence  of  the  Aral  as  a  separate  sea, 
could  not  find  any  other  termination  for  the 
Oxus,  unless  in  the  Caspian.  The  modem 
reports  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its  stream 
was  diverted,  will  probably,  when  examin<«i 
ed,  prove  to  be  altogethet  fabulouii  ; 

Oy  AC  A  CHI,  an  Indian  settlement  of  Qui- 
to, on  the  west  shore  of  the  river  Suro< 
Lat.  10.  7.  S. 

OvAMBRB,  Cape,  a  cape  oh  the  noifth 
coast  of  Spain.  Long.  4.  17.  W.  Lat.  43. 
25.  N. 

Oyapafu,  a  small  river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  east,  and  enters  the  Amy.- 

Otapook,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  en- 
ters the  Atlantic  near  Cape  Orange,  form- 
ing a  kind  of  bay  four  leagueff  wide,  and 
into  which  other  rivers  flow.- 

OyAin,  a  village  of  Saxony,  in  Lusatia, 
on  the  borders  of  Bohemia.  Population 
700. 

Oyk,  a  petty  isliind  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  isle  of  Rhe« 

Oykst.    See  Viasi. 

Oyl  Creek,  a  river  of  Pennsylvania^ 
which  ruiis  Into'  the  AU^any^  Long.  72. 
43.  W*    Lat.  41.  26.  N. 

Oyne,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, between  3  and  4  miles  in  exteUU 
Population  &B2, 

Oyolava,  one  of  the  larger  Navigator's 
islands,  in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  Ik  is 
separated  from  Maouna  or  Massacre  island, 
by  a  channel  about  9  leagues  wide;  and  ac- 
cording to  Perouse,  by  whom  it  was  visit- 
ed, Otahdte  can  scarcely  be  compared  with 
it  for  beauty,  extent,  fertiHly,  and  popu- 
lation.   iVhen  Perouse's  vessel  was  withia 
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Hate  leagues  of  its  eoast^  it  was  snTroand* 
•d  by  an  innumetable  quantity  of  canoes, 
laden  with  bread-fruit,  cocoa  nuts,  ban- 
nanas,  sugar^xnes,  pijgeons,  &c.;  but 
wj  few  hogs.  The  island  seemed  also 
very  populous ;  fi»r  Perouse  had  a  view  of  a 
village  die  most  extensive  perhaps  of  any 
among  the  South  sea  islands.  The  whole 
plain  from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  to 
the  8^  side,  seemed  covered  with  houses. 
The  mountains  are  nearly  in  the  middle  of 
the  island,  whence  the  land  slopes  with  a 
gentle  declivity,  presenting  to  the  view  an 
amphitheatre  covered  with  trees,  huts,  and 
verdui^.    JLong.  171. 2S.  W.  Lat.  14.  S. 

Oyonas,  a  town  in  the  esst  of  France, 
department  of  the  Ain,  with  1800  inhabit- 
ants.   7  miles  N.  of  Nantua. 

Oyskavblbn>  a  mountain  on  the  west 
coast  of  Norway,  situated  about  Lat  64. 15. 
N.  It  is  the  hi^est  mountain  in  those  lati- 
tudes in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea. 

OrsTEa  Bay,  a  harbour  for  small  vessels 
on  the  cosst  of  Msssschusettn,  sodth-west 
of  Barnstaple,  celebrated  for  its  ovsters. 

Otster  Bay,  a  townsliip  of  tne  United 
States,  in  Queen's  county.  New  York,  on 
Long  Island  sound,  88  miles  E.  of  New 
Yoi^.    Population  4785. 

Oystee  Cebee,  a  river  of  North  Caro- 
lina, which  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Long. 
rc.45.W«  Lat.  34.  50.  N. 

Oyetks  Cebbx,  a  Tivtr  of  New  Jersey, 
whidi  mns  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  74. 
80.  W.   LatS9.  44.  N. 

drsTEE  Harsoue,  a  bay  on  the  south- 
west coast  of  New  Holland,  snd  north  part 
of  King  George  the  Third's  sound,  discover- 
ed by  captsin  Vancouver  in  the  year  1791 ; 
and  so  cslled  fnm  the  plenty  of  oysters 
ftimd  there.  Oyster  Harbour  is  tendered 
admissible  alone  tor  vesselsof  a  middle  sise, 
by  the  shallowness  of  the  water  on  the  bai; 
extending  from  shore  to  shore,  on  which 
were  found  17  feet  water  only,  although 
the  depth  increased  from  five  to  seven 
fathoms  on  each  side.  Long.  118. 15.  £. 
Lat.  S4.  58.  S. 

Oystee  Haven,  a  harbour  on  the  aouth 
coast  of  Ireland,  3  miles  £.  of  Kinsale 
)Mrfaoar. 

Oystek  Island,  a  smsll  island  near  the 
west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  Sligo  bay,  4 
iBileaW.S.W.of  Sligo. 

Oystee  Island,  an  ishmd  situated  in 
the  bay  of  Beqgal,  which  is  extremely 
daagsRNis,  on  account  of  its  rising  little 


above  the  levd  of  the  sea,  snd  betognfr 
rounded  by  rocks.  It  abounds  with  smdl 
rock  oysters,  which  the  natives  of  the  ap- 
posite coast  catch  with  hammerB,  and  guxj 
to  Chittagong,  whence  they  are  conveyed  lo 
Dacca  and  Calcutta ;  but  it  is  dangerous  u 
eat  them  till  they  have  been  purged  is  sdc 
and  water.  It  lies  9  miles  S.  &  W,  of  dv 
north  point  of  the  Arracan  river. 

Oystee  Islanb  HAaaoua,  a  bay  or 
harbour  on  the  Atlantic,  on  the  oosrt  d 
Massachusetts.  Long.  70. 84.  W.  Ut  41. 
S5.  N. 

Oysteemoutu,  a  pariah  of  Wales,  is 
Glamorganshire,  6  miles  from  Swidm. 
Population  761. 

Oystee  Rivbe,  a  ssndy  bay  just  vithii 
the  head  of  Mercury  bay,  in  New  Zes^ 
land. 

Oystee  Riveb,  a  river  of  the  Udlei 
Btatea,  in  New  Hamnshire,  which  nsa'n 
Lee,  sAid  flows  through  Duriiam  into  Onst 
bay. 

OzABALA,  a  town  of  Niphon,  in  Jspsif 
36  miles  N.  of  Meaco. 

OzAM A,  a  river  of  Hispaniola,  vfaidi 
runs  into  the  sea  below  the  town  ef  St 
Domingo.  It  is  formed  by  the  confluencesf 
the  two  streams  >the  Isabella  and  OisiQS, 
which  unite  about  a  league  above  the  apiiii« 
and  fall  down  in  a  beautiful  wood-galai 
channel,  aa  wide  as  the  Thames  at  Qidxs, 
andretainingthenameof  theOzama.  Inn^ 
seasons  this  stream  is  much  swollen,  nn 
is  of  gnat  convenience  for  bringiog  (bva 
provisions  asid  produce  from  the  interior. 

OzAR,  a  village  of  Seistan,  in  Fm 
186  miles  8.  £.  of  Zereng. 

OzEMAN,  a  villsge  of  Anatolia,  in  Afls* 
tic  Turkey,  between  Amasia  and  Tooat 

OzEftNAiA,  a  fbrtress  of  Asiatic  Bxaah 
in  the  government  of  Orenbourg,  on  As 
Oural,  so  named  from  the  lakes  by  vbkft 
it  is  surrounded.  It  is  regularly  fbrtiM 
and  garrisoned  by  a  company  of  r^gite 
with  about  a  hundred  Cossacs  and  Bssokiit 
The  village  contains  a  church,  and  90^ 
houses. 

OzE&NAiA,  the  name  of  two  small  rinn 
in  the  peninsula  of  Kamtschatks. 

OzEENOiE,  afinrtreas  of  Asiatic  IUmbIi 
in  the  government  of  Orenbouig,  ftnaOl 
part  of  the  line  of  Tobolsk. 

OzEBO.    See  Osfroand  Charm. 

OzoN,  a  very  high  mountsin  smongw 
Alps,  near  Bristt9on.  Its  heiaht  is  neiny 
13,100  feet  above  the  level  of  ttia  ses. 
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Pai  a  city  of  Chinfl,  of  the  second  nrnk, 
i|  Sechoen.     Long.  106.  84.  K.   Lat.  31. 

Pa,  a  fortified  city  of  the  seoond  rank, 
B  Pe-che-lee,  50  miles  9.  of  Pekin. 
Pa^  a  town  of  Thibet^  4^0  miles  £.  of 


Pa  A  a,  a  riter  of  GermanT»  in  Bavaria, 
vhicfa  flows  into  the  Danube  nom  the  south, 
lelow  Ingolstadt. 

Paaroebebo^  or  Homsa  Mountaik,  a 
livision  of  the  district  of  Drakenstein,  in 
he  Cape  of  G^ood  Hope,  so  named  from  the 
lumber  of  wild  horses  or  lebras  that  for- 
norly  frequented  it.  Its  produce  is  chiefly 
irheat. 

Paarl,  a  Tillage  in  the  district  of  Dra- 
tenstdn,  in  the  settlement  of  the  Cape.  It 
^sbts  of  about  30  houses,  so  detached 
Ttmn  each  other  as  to  make  the  town  near- 
y  a  mile  in  length. 

Paarlberg,  a  mountain  in  the  territory 
)f  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  the  north  of 
lie  peninsula  on  which  Cape  Town  is  situ* 
ited.  It  haa  Its  name  from  a  chain  of  large 
»dcs,  like  the  pearls  of  a  necklace,  that 
M  over  the  summit,  and  present  a  very 
vmaiktble  appearance.  Two  of  them, 
daced  near  the  central  and  highest  point, 
ffe  called  the  Diamond  and  the  Pearl.  The 
E^eari  is  about  400  feet  above  the  summit 
^  the  hill,  and  the  circumference  of  its 
Mse  nearly  a  mile.  The  Diamond  is  laiger. 
niejr  sre  said  to  be  of  very  coarse  granular 
(luuie,  while  the  hill  la  compoaed  of  sand« 
tone. 

Paasoorf,  a  village  of  Lower  Austria, 
m  the  Zaya,  32  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Vienna, 
i^epulation  1000. 

Pabay,  a  small  island  of  the  Hebrides, 
iboat  8  miles  from  Barra^,  nearly  1^  mile 
ong,  1  broad,  and  inhabited  by  three  fa* 
nilies. 

Pabba,  a  small  island,  two  miles  firom 
he  iale  of  Skv,  about  a  mile  long,  and 
wee*fourth8  of  a  mile  broad.  It  is  unin* 
^ted,  and  <mly  used  fbr  pasturing  oattle. 
A  one  ^a0e  are  great  indications  of  iron 
^l  and  many  of  the  rocks  are  of  lime- 
twe,  approaching  to  the  nature  of  marble, 
11^  exhibit  beautiful  specimens  of  petrified 
■h  and  shells.  At  its  northern  extremity 
•e  the  remains  of  a  small  chapel, 
k  J  '^^»  one  of  the  isles  which  compose 
^  district  of  Harris.    It  has  a  conical  ap« 


pearance,  and  rises  to  a  peak  considerably 
nigher  than  the  neighbouring  islands,  ft 
la  nearly  circular,  and  ita  diameter  may 
measure  about  two  and  a  half  miles.  Thia 
island  once  supplied  the  district  with  corn  ; 
but  from  the  sand  drift  which  now  covers 
its  south-east  side,  it  has  lost  its  fertility, 
and  exhibits  the  most  desolate  appearance. 
Towards  the  south-west,  whidi  is  sheltered 
by  Berneray,  it  is  very  productive ;  but,  on 
the  north-west,  where  exposed  to  the  sprav 
irom  the  Atlantic,  scarce  any  vegetation  la 
discovered. 

Pablo,  a  email  lake  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Otabalo,  on  which  is  situated  a 
settlement  of  the  same  name.  40  miles  E. 
of  Quito.-7lt  is  also  the  name  of  numeroua 
other  inconsiderable  settlements  in  South 
America. 

Pablo,  a  river  of  Veragua,  which  falls 
into  the  Pacific  ocean, 

Pablo,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in 
South  America,  in  the  province  of  Choco, 
which  joins  the  river  Quito. 

Pablo,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Pa- 
nama.— It  is  also  the  name  of  4in  island  in 
the  straits  of  Magellan. 

Pablo,  St,  a  river  of  East  Florida, 
which  runs  into  the  St  John,  Long.  81. 
60.  W.    Lat  30.  34.  N. 

Pabon,  a  small  river  of  the  province  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs  north-north- 
east, and  enters  the  Parana. — Another  small 
river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs  south, 
and  enters  the  Plata. 

Paboon,  an  island  of  the  Gambia,  in 
Weatem  AfKca,  9  miles  in  length,  belong* 
ing  to  the  kingdom  of  Yani. 

Pabos  Bay,  a  bay  in  the  gulf  of  St  Law- 
rence, on  the  coast  of  the  district  of  Gaspe, 
and  on  the  north  shore  of  Chaleur  bay. 

Pac,  a  small  river  of  Guiana,  whidb  en« 
ten  the  CaronL 

^ACA,  a  river  of  South  America,  In  the 
province  of  Buenoe  Ayres,  which  enters 
the  Pkta  near  the  mouth  of  the  Uruguay. 

Pacabara,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Moxoa,  which  runa  north,  and  en« 
ters  the  Beni. 

Pacajas,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  enters  the  Amafons  near  its  mouth, 
in  the  arm  formed  by  the  island  of  Joanes. 
Pacajes,  a  province  of  Peru,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Chucuito  and  the  great 
lake,  north-east  by  Omasuayos,  east  by  La 
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Paz  and  Sicasica,  south  by  Oruro^  Paria, 
and  Carangas,  and  south-west  and  west  by 
the  Peruvian  province  of  Arica,  which  ia 
separated  from  it  by  the  lofty  chain  of  the 
Andes.  Its  length  fVom  the  bridge  over 
the  river  Desaguadaro,  which  divides  it 
from  Chucuito,  to  the  province  of  Paria,  is 
&6  leagues,  and  its  greatest  width  40. 
From  we  neighbourho^  of  the  Andes^  its 
climate  is  cold,  and  its  soil  not  very  pro- 
ductive. Its  inhabitants  are  dispersea  in 
small  settlements^  and  consist  chiefly  of 
Indians,  who  are  employed  in  tending 
cattle  and  sheep,  with  wnich  it  abounds. 
There  were  formerly  several  mines  of  silver 
and  emeralds,  but  tney  are  not  worked  at 
present  A  mine  of  talc  supplies  the  whole 
of  Peru  with  plates  of  that  substance,  to 
serve  instead  of  window  glass  for  the 
churches  and  houses. 

Pacajjbs,  tlie  capital  of  the  above  dis- 
trict, situated  80  miles  S.  >V.  of  La  Paz. 
Its  chief  commerce  consists  in  the  sale  of 
cattle  to  the  neighbouring  towns. 

Pacamoros,  Yaguarsongo,  or  San  Juan 
i>E  Saunas,  a  province  and  government  of 
Quito,  vulgarly  called  De  Bracamoros, 
bounded  north  by  the  territory  of  Zuifiora 
and  the  province  of  Loxa,  west  by  the  pro- 
vince of  Piura,  south  by  the  river  Amazons, 
and  east  by  the  woods  and  territories  of  the 
Indians.  This  province  is  but  thinly  peopled, 
and  it  has  no  commerce,  though  it  has 
rich  gold  mines.  The  pastures  are  ex- 
cellent, and  there  is  good  tobacco,  wild 
irax  and  cotton,  and  the  finest  cacao. 

Pa  CAN  A,  or  Pa  c  ax  a,  a  river  of  Brazil, 
which  runs  north,  and  enters  the  Xingu,  in 
the  great  bend  which  it  makes  before  it 
enters  the  Amazons. 

Pacasmayu,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sana,  which  flows  down  the  moun- 
tains of  Cuxamarca,  runs  west,  and  falls 
into  the  Pacific  ocean,  forming  a  bay  in 
which  is  caught  excellent  fish.  Its  shores 
are  delightful.  Lat.  of  its  mouth  7. 94,  S. 
PACAUDiEaE,  La,  a  large  villuge  in  the 
^ast  of  France,  department  of  the  Loire. 
Population  1700.  14  miles  N.  W.  of  Ro- 
anne. 

Paccalonoang,  a  small  European  town 
and  fort  on  the  north  coast  of  the  island  of 
Java,  which  is  the  seat  of  a  resident,  and 
has  a  numerous  population  of  natives  and 
Chinese ;  but  there  are  few  Dutch  families. 
The  great  road  across  the  island,  whidi 
was  executed  when  the  French  held  the 
island,  passes  through  this  place ;  and  near 
it  is  a  forest  many  miles  in  extent,  which 
is  so  dreadfully  unhealthy,  that  about  4000 
jieople  are  said  to  have  perished  in  cutting 
the  road  throu.<?h  it.  With  the  exception 
of  this  particular  place,  nothing  can  exceed 


the  fotility  of  the  country,  or  the  Dmnber 
and  population  of  the  villages.  282  mila 
£.  firom  Batavia. 

Pacbm,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  tbe 
Island  of  Sumatra,  the  capital  of  a  kinf^dom 
of  the  same  name,  dependent  on  Acben. 
It  contains  above  500  ftmilies.  180  miks 
S.  E.  of  Acheen. 

Pachacama,  a  tettkment  of  Pern,  in 
the  province  of  Certado,  sitoated  in  a  val* 
ley  of  the  same  name.  This  valley  ii 
about  19  miles  south  from  Lima,  and  wu 
celebrated  before  the  conquest  ot  Pen,  on 
account  of  a  celebrated  temple  dedteated  tj 
the  Sovereign  Creator  of  all  things,  whoa 
the  Incas  cdled  Pachamac.  Pixano  is  aiil 
to  have  taken  from  this  temple  an  immaMe 
quantity  of  gold,  besides  what  the  aoldien 
had  piflaged.  9S  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Um, 
Lat.  19.  19.  S. 

Pachachaca,  a  river  of  Pam,  vbiek 
nms  north,  traversing  the  province  of 
Abancay,  and  enters  the  Apurimac.  On  it 
are  40  bridges  of  cords  and  willow  tm^ 

PACBEca,  one  of  the  beautiful  isknds 
within  the  semieircular  bay  from  Pisnaiia 
to  Point  Mala.  These  islands  yield  wod, 
water,  fruit,  fowls,  hogs,  &e.  and  afford  u 
excellent  harbour  for  shipping,  in  lAt  & 
S.N. 

Pachets,  an  extensire  district  of  Ben- 
gal, situated  principally  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Dummooda  river,  and  north  of  t]» 
distriet  of  Midnapore.  Some  parti  of  ic 
are  hilly  and  covered  with  wend,  whidi 
renders  it  unhealthy  to  Europeans;  bat  it 
contains  a  number  of  towns,  and  is  not  de- 
ficient in  population.  It  has  been  kwg 
held  as  a  zemindary  by  a  Hindoo  family 
named  Narrain,  who,  till  the  middle  of  hs{ 
century,  paid  little  more  than  a  tribute. 
Its  chief  products  are  rice  and  cotton.  The 
principal  town  is  Rogonatponr,  throogb 
which  runs  the  great  military  road  from 
Calcutta  to  Benares.  It  is  nowindaded  in 
the  collector^ip  of  Burdwan. 

Pachetb,  formerly  the  capital  of  the 
above  nreutloned  district,  and  rvsideoee  of 
the  zemindar  or  rajah.  The  houses  se 
pindpally  built  of  mats  and  bamboos,  and 
thatched  with  grass.  Long.  86.  aO.  £.  Lit. 
23.  36.  N. 

Pacrica,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pataz,  which  runs  north-north-astT 
and  enters  the  Uoayale — There  are  also 
in  Peru  two  inconsiderable  settlements  (^ 
the  same  name. 

Pachitea,  a  river  of  Pern,  in  tlw  in- 
tendancy  of  Tarmn,  on  the  east  side  of  tbe 
Andes,  first  running  east,  then  nortbi  lad 
called  the  Pozuzo  at  its  oonfiucnoe  iritb  the 
Mayro,  where  it  forms  a  fine  faavea,  trora 
which  there  b  a  direct  and  open  narigi- 
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tion  to  tiie  Amazons,  which  it  joins  in  8. 
46.  S.  lat. 

Paciio,  a  Bettlement  of  South  America, 
in  New  Granada,  which  contains  200 
bouses.    14  lei^ues  from  Santa  Fe. 

Pachuco,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  in- 
tendanc^  of  Mexico,  ai|d  capital  of  a  pro- 
Tinoe  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  magnifi- 
cent parish  church,  besides  other  public 
baildings.  In  this  town  are  the  royal  cof- 
fers, where  the  treasurer  and  acoompunt 
reside,  taking  for  the  king  one-fit\h  of  all 
the  silver  |m>duced  here.  The  trade  in  this 
metal  is  the  principal  of  the  place,  although 
name  of  the  Indians  are  employed  in  agri-^ 
culture.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands 
is  8U1  feet  hi^.  45  mUes  N.  £.  of 
Mexico. 

Pacbuco,  a  lake  formed  to  drain  the 
waters  irom  the  province  of  Pachuco,  in 
which  there  is  a  sluice,  by  which  the  wa^ 
ters  may  be  turned  into  Lake  Zumpango. 

Pachucu,  a  town  in  the  intendancy  of 
Mexico.  In  the  neighbourhood  are  exceed- 
lAgly  rich  silver  mines.  That  of  Taseo  is 
one  of  the  oldest  mining  stations  in  the 
kingdom.  According  to  Gemelli,  there  are 
not  less  than  a  thousand  mines  within  a 
mace  of  six  leagues,  some  of  them  reckoned 
the  most  productive  of  any  in  Mexico. 

Pachuquilla,  a  small  village  of  Mexico, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pachuco,  said  to 
be  the  first  Spanish  village  built  in  the  vale 
ef  Anahuac 

.  Pacific,  a  name  given  to  the  sea  which 
lies  between  Asia  and  America,  by  the 
Spaniards^  who  first  navigated  it,  and  who 
experiencing  in  their  first  voy^es  calm  and 
gentle  weather,  persuaded  themselves  that 
It  was  the  same  all  over.  Subsequent  ex- 
perience, however,  shewed  them  tlie  con- 
trary ;  for  although  the  part  between  the 
Iropics  may  justify  that  appellation,  no  sea 
is  subject  in  higher  latitudes  to  more  vio- 
lent teranests.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
fury  of  tne  storms  in  winter,  and  for  the 
dreadful  agitation  of  its  waters. 

Paccagama,  Falls  of,  a  fall  in  the 
Mississippi,  about  30  miles  from  its  source. 
The  river  below  the  fall  is  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide;  but  above  it  is  only  of  the 
breadth  of  20  yards.  The  water  thus  col- 
lected runs  down  a  flat  rock,  20  feet  in  per- 
pendicular height,  and  having  an  elevation 
c€  30  degrees.  The  portage,  which  is  on 
the  east  side,  is  not  above  200  yards,  and 
by  no  means  difficult  These  falls,  next 
to  those  of  St  Anthony,  from  which  they 
are  distant  about  1000  miles,  form  the  most 
formidable  impediment  to  navigation,  from 
the  source  of  the  river  to  the  gulf  of 
M^co. 
.  JPa^cx^gama^  Laxi  o,f>  a  lake  on  the 


Mississippi,  near  the  Alls  of  the  same  name* 
famed  for  producing  wild  rice. 
Packersfislo.     See  Nelson. 
Pacxington,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Leicester  and  Derbyshires,  2  miles  S.  by 
£•  of  Ashby  de  la  Zouch.    Population  698. 
Pacmote  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  island  of  Martinico. 

Pacolet,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  North  Carolina,  and  unites 
with  Broad  river,  at  PinckneyviUe,  in 
South  Carolina.  Pacolet  springs  %ie  upon 
it,  17  miles  above  PinckneyviUe. 

Pacora,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf  of  Pana- 
ma.— It  is  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  in 
Panama,  and  of  two  settlements  in  Peni^ 
all  incousiderable. 

Pacy,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  situated  on  the  river  Eure,  on  the 
high  road  to  Paris.  It  is  still  surrounded 
with  a  mound,  and  contains  a  population  of 
1700,  who  manufacture  linen  and  woollen. 
11  miles  E.  of  Evreux. 

Padaouel,  a  large  lake  of  Chili,  in  th^ 
province  of  Santiago.  It  is  formed  by  th^ 
rivers  Colima  and  Lampa,  which,  atler  a 
course  of  more  than  60  leagues,  unite.  It 
is  two  leagues  long,  and  is  not  &r  from  the 
city  of  Santiago. 

Padah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gundwaneh,  and  district  of  Gangpour, 
situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Soanke  river, 
belonging  to  an  independent  Hindoo  chief. 
Long.  84.  45.  £.  Lat.  2S.  N. 

Padamo,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  has 
its  rise  between  the  Caura  and  the  Orinoco, 
and  forming  a  curve,  enters  the  latter. 

Padang,  a  Dutch  settlement,  and  one  of 
the  principal  belonging  to  that  nation,  on 
the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  to  which  all 
their  other  factories  were  subordinate.  The 
fort  is  situated  one  mile  up  the  river.  It 
is  a  square,  with  four  bastions  of  stone,  and 
the  walls  about  nine  feet  high,  surrounded, 
except  on  the  side  of  the  river,  with  a  wei 
ditch  four  or  five  yards  over,  and  about  six 
feet  deep.  On  the  opposite  side  of  tlie 
river  are  high  mountains,  which  overlook 
the  fort  at  the  distance  of  about  300  yards. 
It  is  shallow  water  for  near  two  miles  with« 
out  the  river's  mouth,  though  there  are 
two  or  three  fathoms  at  high  water,  and 
about  10  tee  t  on  the  bar.  Padang  is  the 
greatest  place  for  trade  on  the  coast.  The 
English  were  invited  to  form  a  settlement 
here  in  1649,  but  were  prevented  by  the 
Dutch  taking  possession  of  it,  which  they 
retained  till  1781,  when  a  detachment  of 
troops  on  board  five  East  Indiamen,  took 
possession  of  all  the  Dutch  factories  on  the 
coast;  but  they  were  given  up  at  the 
peace.    They  were  again  taken  in  1794, 
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Imt  were«gaiD  gtven  up  to  tlMDnlflli  tt  the 
general  peace  of  1814. 

Padang  ia  a  greet  market  for  goldy  which 
!•  collected  here  in  considenble  qnantitieaj 
and  aent  to  BataWa.  Near  to  Pkidang  ia  a 
vein  of  gold,  which  fiirmerly  was  worlced  to 
eonaiderable  advantage.  It  waa  afterwards 
let  to  ftrm  by  the  Dutch  East  India  oom- 
pany>  and  it  now  produces  very  inconstder- 
eble  returns.  Long.  99. 56.  £.  Lat.  0. 46.  S. 

PAPAKOy  a  small  island  in  the  Bastem 
teasy  near  ^e  west  coast  of  Borneo.  Long. 
109.  81.£.   Lat.0.  33.  S. 

Paoano«odchIj  a  amall  rlTer  of  Snma^ 
tra,  which  runs  into  the  see  on  the  west 
ooastj  between  the  4th  and  6th  degrees  of 
6.kt, 

Padbuat,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Bnck- 
inffhamahire,  near  the  river  Quae,  S| 
miles  S.  £•  from  Bueking^iam.  Population 
310. 

PAsnTTowK,  t  township  of  the  United 
Bkatesj  in  Hampdiire  county,  Viiginia. 

Padevohe,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  in  the  province  of  Brescia,  near  the 
Western  shore  of  the  lake  of  Garda.  13 
miles  £.  by  8,  of  Brescia,  and  26  N.  by  W. 
of  Mantua. 

Padbk,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  West- 
nhalia,  which  rises  in  the  citv  of  Pader- 
iMNrn,  below  the  cathedral  ana  some  sur- 
rounding houses.  The  source  is  so  copious, 
that  the  stream  is  sufficient  to  drive  several 
mills  in  the  town. 

Papebhorn  {Source  of  the  Pader)^  a  smsU 
but  very  ancient  town  of  Westphuia,  now 
suliject  to  Prussia.  This  place  is  said  to  have 
heenfbr  a  time  the  residence  of  Charlemagne, 
when  prosecuting  the  war  against  the 
Saxons;  and  is  Imown  to  have  been,  on 
distent  occasions,  the  temporary  abode  of 
succeeding  emperors.  It  was  a  member  of 
the  Hanseatic  ccmfederacy,  but  fell  b^  de- 
grees into  complete  subjection  to  the  bishop 
of  Plsderbom,  who  governed  a  district  A 
libove  1000  square  miles,  adjacent  to  the 
county  of  Lippe»  &nd  the  landgraviate  of 
Hesse.  This  bishopric  was  founded  by 
Chsrieinsgne;  and  its  territory,  containing 
^t  present  a  population  of  120,000,  has  be- 
longed to  PniBsia  aipce  the  secularisation  of 
10012.  The  town  of  P^erbom  waa  token 
hi  1688  by  duke  Christian  of  Brunswick,  at 
the  head  of  a  Protestant  force,  who  scrup- 
led not  to  transform  into  coin  the  gold  and 
silver  relics  of  its  cathedral.  M  preaent 
the  population  ia  about '6300,  chieflv  Ca»- 
tholica.  The  cathedral  is  still  a  good  edi- 
fice ;  and  there  are  here  no  less  than  six 
Jiosnitals  or  alms-bouses.  The  town  is  to- 
lerably built,  but  its  trade  is  insignift- 
^nt    37  milA  S.  by  W.  of  Mipden,  and 
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Pabiwam «  e  township  of  Ea^^nd,  is 
Lancashire,  3}  miles  W.  by  N.  fiom  Ban- 
ley.    Population  9SS9. 

Paooah,  a  towB  of  Hindoatan,  pravmee 
of  Gundwaneb,  belonging  to  the  njahof 
Nagpore.  Long.  78.  58.  £.  Lat  81.  i3.K 

PABom.    See  Podor. 

Paobe,  Pont  a  be,  a  point  on  die  nottli 
coaat  of  the  ialand  of  Cuba. 

Pabsto Wj  a  market  town  of  Enc^d,  is 
the  eounty  of  Cornwall,  rituated  od  the 
west  side  of  Padstow  haven,  near  t^ 
month  of  the  river  CameL  It  has  ben 
considerably  improved  within  the  bit  M 
y^,  by  the  building  of  new  hoim. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow,  bnt  well  psfd. 
The  harbour  is  the  heal  on  this  nortbera 
coaat,  though  much  obatmcted  by  and, 
which  impedes  the  navigation.  It  ii  es- 
pable  of  containing,  however,  ships  of  500 
toos  burden ;  and  in  the  dnmnel,  wbidi 
in  the  narrowest  nart  ia  70  fathoms  wide, 
there  is  always  a  depth  of  three  Ikthoms  at 
low  water.  It  is  conveniently  sitnated  &r 
trsde  to  Bristol,  W^aks,  and  Ireland,  vhtdi 
ia  carried  on  pretty  extensively.  It  has  i 
custom-house  and  good  a  nays.  The  cfavdi 
is  dedicated  to  St  Fltrioc ;  and  there  it  be« 
aidea  in  the  town  a  Methodist  dnpri. 
Padstow  is  a  place  of  considerable  anti- 
<|uity,  and  is  aaid  to  have  been  the  spot 
where  the  first  religious  house  in  Coniwall 
was  built  by  St  Pstrick.  PopnlattoD  I49S. 
Market  on  Saturday.  86  miles  8.W.of 
Launceston,  and  8iS  W.  by  &  of  Loodos. 
Long.  4.55.  W.    Lat.  50.  S3.  N. 

Pabua,  a  delention  or  province  of  Aus- 
trian Italy,  in  ue  government  of  Venice, 
surroundoi  b^  the  delegations  of  ViceDii, 
Treviso,  Venice,  RovigD,  and  Verona.  Its 
superficial  extent  is  860  aquaie  miks;  its 
population  not  below  870,000.  The  toQ  ia 
of  the  greatest  fertility,  prododng  die  most 
abundant  crops  of  corn,  of  which,  bowerer, 
little  is  exported,  owing  to  the  smaOnos  d 
the  fkrros,  and  the  denaity  of  the  agricnl' 
tural  popuUtion.  Latge  Quantities  of  wine, . 
fruit,  and  silk,  are  iikewiae  raised;  ami, 
fVom  the  fadli^  of  irrigating,  the  psstern 
are  rich  and  well  atoekei  wi&  cattle.  Tb« 
surfiioe  of  the  ground  is  in  gennal  kn\ ; 
but  it  is  agreeably  diveiaified  by  the  Esga- 
nean  hills,  a  chain  of  moderate  height, 
which  passes  through  the  provinoe.  It  n 
watered  by  the  Brenta,  the  Baoohi^fisii^i 
and  several  smaller  streams* 

Papoa,  a  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  the  ca- 
pftel  of  the  delegation  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  government  of  Venice.  It  ii  sitottnl 
in  a  rich  and  beautlAil  omotry,  near  the 
junction  of  the  Brenta  and  theBacebisKone. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  triangle;  and  tboogh 
not  capable  of  stauKng  a  Mg^  ^^  ^  ^' 
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iMiiidcd  with  a  mooBd  and  bmd  ditch. 
[Tie  circuit  of  these  is  nearlv  seren  miks; 
«t  the  interior  contains  nnicli  vacant  space, 
be  population  hardly  exceeding  SI>000. 
The  town  is  traveysed  bj  seTeral  canals; 
•at  the  streets  are  nanrow,  dark,  dirty,  and 
n  paved.  They  are  bordered  on  each  side 
ritn  arcades,  which,  thoogh  afibrding  a 
leasant  shade  in  hot  weather,  give  the 
lywn  an  inanimate  and  even  gloomy  ap- 
earance.  The  houses  are,  however,  in  ge* 
end  lofty  and  well  bnilt,  and  several  of 
lie  pablic  edifices  are  of  magnificent  ait:hi- 
•eture.  The  Paiazzo  deUa  Baggitme,  or 
)wii-hoti8e,  is  in  the  fbrra  of  an  oblong 
nadrangle,  and  is  nipported  by  galleries 
ssting  on  marble  piUars.  At  each  end  ape 
rest  stair-cases,  leading  to  an  arched  sa- 
Km,  said  to  be  the  largest  hall  in  Europe, 
eing  SOa  feet  long,  100  broad,  and  100 
igh.  Like  Westminster-hall,  it  is  so  cou- 
tructed  that  the  roof  has  no  support  but 
^  walls.  The  interior,  eontains  some 
^esoo  paintings,  and  a  bust  of  Livy,  who 
«s  a  native  of  Padua.  Near  the  town-» 
onse  is  situated  the  palace  of  the  Podesta, 
»nerkable  for  its  saloon  of  the  Doric  order, 
nd  ftxr  its  valuable  paintings.  The  resi* 
efice,  or,  as  it  is  termed,  the  palace  of  the 
!>mmandant,  is,  like  several  other  edifices, 
oth  public  and  private,  a  model  of  archi- 
(cture.  The  churches,  monasteries,  and 
invents  of  Padua,  are  very  numerous. 
*he  cathedral  is  less  remarkable  for  its 
rchitecture  than  for  its  paintings  and  ii^ 
srior  decorations.  The  church  of  St  An- 
mio,  an  andent  edifice  in  theCSothic  style, 
r  likewise  rich  in  sculpture  and  painting. 
"be  church  of  St  Justina  is  a  fine  marble 
iifice,  with  a  libraiy  and  a  number  of 
aluable  painting.  The  square  called  the 
Vo  deUa  Valle  is  surrounded  by  a  circular 
tream  of  water  brought  firom  the  Brenta. 
"he  banks  of  this  stream  are  bordered  with 
double  row  of  statues,  representing  the 
lost  distinguished  characters  who  have 
een  natives  of  the  place.  The  esplanade 
t  a  public  walk  outside  of  the  town. 
Tne  university  of  Padua  was  at  one  time 
slebrated  throughout  Europe,  and  was  re« 
»rted  to  by  crowds  of  students,  not  only 
■om  the  adjacent  cities  and  states,  but 
mn  countries  bejoml  the  Al]^  Among 
!ie  eminent  individuals  whom  it  produced 
rere  Galileo,  Petrarch,  and  Columbus, 
lie  buildings  of  the  university  are  the 
rork  of  PaUadio,  and  may  be  classed  among 
lie  finest  of  the  kind  in  Europe.  The  ob* 
;rvatory,  the  botanical  garden,  the  anato- 
deal  theatre,  the  cabinet  of  natural  histo- 
f,  and  the  hall  of  midwifery,  are  all  on  a 
irge  scale,  and  well  kept  up.  The  uni« 
enrity  was  new  modeUed  iii  1814,  and  now 


consists  of  three  fitcuhies,  vis.  of  matbe* 
matics  and  philosophy,  medicine  and  law. 
The- number  of  professors  is  a8;  the  ave« 
ri^  number  of  students  not  sitove  300, 
There  are  here  also  other  literary  and  scienti* 
fie  institutions,  in  narticiilar  the  academy  of 
sdenoes,  founded  oy  the  senate  of  Veaiee. 
Padua  is  likewise  the  seat  of  one  of  the 
five  sections  of  the  Institute,  or  great  Hte* 
rary  bod^  of  Austrian  Italy. 

Few  cities  can  boast  of  so  ancient  an  ori« 
gin  as  Padua.  On  submitting  to  Rome,  il 
was  treated  not  as  a  conquered,  but  as  an 
allied  city.  In  the  Gothic  ages  it  was 
obliged  to  bend  to  the  yoke  of  a  soeeeaaiea 
of  rude  invaders  from  toe  north  ;  but  at  last 
found  means  to  form  itself,  like  a  number 
of  other  cities  in  Italy,  into  an  independent 
state.  Like  them  also  it  fell  under  the 
sway  of  a  great  fiimily  named  Carram.  This 
took  place  in  the  litfa  century,  and  in  the 
15th  it  was  incorporated  into  the  Venetian 
territory.  Padua,  though  it  has  repeatedly 
sufibred  from  war  and  other  calamities^  baa 
ail  along  maintained  a  lesdiiw  rank  among 
the  cities  of  Italy.  In  trade,  nowever,  it  is 
not  conspicuous,  its  only  branches  of  in- 
dustry consisting  of  manufiictures  on  a 
small  scale  of  woollens,  silk,  ribbons,  and 
leather.  18  miles  S.  K  of  Vicensa,  and  90 
W.  of  Venice.  Long.  11, 58.  45.  £.  Lat 
45.S4.9.N. 

Pabula,  a  considerable  town  in  the 
south  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  €}a-i 
labria  Citra,  with  6000  inhabitants. 

Paeces,  a  city  of  Quito,  in  the  pco-^ 
vince  of  Popayan,  now  nearly  depopu* 
lated  since  it  was  destroyed  by  an  incurs 
Bton  of  the  Indians,  in  the  16th  century* 
60  leagues  from  the  dty  of  San  Juan  de  lea 
LlanoB. 

Pacsana,  a  icnm  hi  the  aortt  of  Itibg 
in  Piedmont^  province  9i  Fi»ipoi%  an  um 
Po.    Population  4600* 

Pabz,  a  river  of  South  America^  in  the 
province  of  Popayan^  which  rises  opnoailn 
the  dty  of  La  Plata,  and  enten  the  Msg^ 
dakna  at  a  small  distance. 

Paoarm,  an  aaeient  dty  of  the  Birmsn 
empire,  dtuated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  4ba 
liver  Irrawudd^.  In  remote  timea  Uiia 
dty  was  the  reaidenoe  of  a  long  dynastr  o€ 
kings,  a|id  is  stiUftmons  faritenumcroos 
temples,  several  of  which  are  bidlt  in  a 
superior  style  of  architecture  to  the  modem 
mode,  which  is  that  of  a  solid  cone  of  bricks. 
These,  on  the  contrary,  are  fonooed  by  a  well 
arched  dome,  under  which  is  placed  a  statue 
of  Godama  or  Boodh;  but  whereas  the  - 
image  of  that  personage  is  generally  sculp« 
tured  in  a  dtting  posture,  in  these  templea 
the  statue  is  in  some  ovct,  in  others  lying 
down*    Thejr  aie  in  gmcial  of  a  lai|se  lixe^ 
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ud  made  of  gilt  iron.  Of  the  citr^  little 
remains  but  a  brick  rampart.  There  is, 
however,  a  irood  market,  well  supplied  with 
grain,  oU,  fish,  and  v^etables.  Long.  94. 
SS.E.  LatSl.  9.  N. 

Pagan  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Viiginia,  which  runs  into  James 
river.  Long.  76.37.  W.  Lat.  37.  5.  N. 

PAaANAOANDi,  a  river  of  New  Granada, 
in  the  province  of  Antioquia,  which  run- 
ning north-west,  enters  the  sea  in  the  gulf 
of  Uraba. 

Paoayos,  a  small  island  of  South  Ame- 
rica, at  the  mouth  of  the  great  river  Ori- 
noco, overflowed  by  the  tide  about  eleven 
feet. 

Page,  Le,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  runs  north-west  Into  the  Columbia, 
above  the  Falls. 

Pages,  three  small  rocky  islets  in  the 
strait  between  Kangaroo  island  and  the 
'  main  shore  of  New  Holland.  Long.  138. 
01.  £.   Lat35.  46;.  S. 

Paoet's  Pokt,  a  small  harbour  with- 
in the  great  sound  of  the  Bahama  islands, 
and  in  the  most  easterly  part  of  the 
pound. 

Paohak,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Sus- 
sex, 5  miles  S.  S.  £.  from  Chichester.  Po- 
pulation 847. 

Paolia,  a  small  river  of  Italy,  which 
rises  in  Tuscany,  in  the  Siennese,  and  falls 
into  the  Tiber,  above  Orrieto. 

Paoliano,  or  Paliano,  a  small  town  of 
Italy,  in  the  Statesof  the  Church, situated  on 
a  hill,  98  miles  £.  by  S.  of  Rome. 

Pago,  a  small  island  in  the  Adriatic,  in 
the  gulf  of  Quamero,  belonging  to  the 
firde  or  district  of  Zara,  in  Austrian  Dalma- 
tia,  but  situated  opposite  to  the  coast  of 
Croatia.  It  is  34  miles  in  length,  but  is 
nairrow ;  and  a  groat  part  of  the  interior  is 
occupied bya  maritiipeinlet  Its  area  is  about 
SO  square  miles;  its  population  4000.  Part  of 
its  surface  is  covered  with  rocks.  In  its 
climate  the  esctremep  of  heat  and  cold 
alternately  predominate,  the  island  being 
exposed  in  winter  tQ  the  Bcora,  a  keen  and 
piercing  wind  fVom  Croatia,  while  in  the 
summer  the  heat  is  such  as  to  ripen  grapes 
fay  the  month  of  August.  The  chief  ex- 
ports are  wine  and  salt.  Sage  and  otl^er 
aromatic  herbs  are  abundant ;  and  the  want 
of  wood  for  fuel  is  fortunately  supplied  by 
ooal.  The  inhabitants  have  been  alter- 
liatcly  subject  to  the  Venetians,  and  to 
their  ruder  neighbours  on  the  coast  of 
fjroatia. 

Pago,  the  chief  place  of  the  preceding 
Island,  is  situated  on  a  bay  in  the  interior 
^  the  island,  23  miles  N.  W.  of  Zara,  and 
am  tains  1000  inhabitants. 

Paqoda  Bay,  a  bay  oi)  the  eastern  coast 


of  Cocfain-Chlna.    Long.  109. 4.  B.  Lat 

12.  21.  N. 

Pagoda  Bav,  a  bay  on  the  cast  coail  of 
the  island  of  Dominica.  I^ong.  61. 19.  W. 
Lat,  15.  18.  N. 

Pagul,  a  village  of  Whidah,  on  the 
Skve  coast  of  Al^ica,  6  miles  N.W.  of 
Sabi. 

Pahang,  a  town  of  Malacca,  m  tbf 
east  coast,  situated  12  mileti  from  tbe  us, 
on  a  river,  the  mouth  of  which  is  in  Lat. 
3.  45.  N.  The  river  is  brood  and  iballoir, 
and  full  of  shoals.  It  has  an  island  ai  i\s 
mouth,  which  divides  it  into  twocfaannds, 
which  are  navieable  for  small  vesseU  op  to 
the  town,  the  bousea  of  which  are  boiitof 
timber  and  bamboos,  surrounded  with  tices. 
It  is  not  large,  and  is  inclosed  bj  t  wall, 
made  of  the  trunks  of  trees  joined  cloie 
together,  and  about  24  feet  in  fadpht, 
strengthened  at  each  end  with  abastios, 
but  not  filled  with  earth.  ThestreeUin 
fenced  on  both  sides  with  hedges  of  itcds, 
and  planted  witfi  cocoa  and  other  trees;  to 
that  Pahang  looks  more  like  an  aswmbhge 
of  gardens  belongingtoasuburb,  than  singu- 
lar dty.  It  was  tbrmerly  a  place  of  con- 
siderable trade,  and  was  visited  by  venck 
from  various  parts  of  India,  sucb  at  Bao- 
tam,  Batavia,  Japan,  and  Cbina;  at  nt- 
sent  the  trade  is  senerally  carried  on  io  their 
own  proas,  which  import  articles  of  Euro* 
pean  manufactures  in  iron,  cutlery,  glass; 
also  piece  goods,  woollens,  tobacco,  &c 
These  they  carry  to  the  eastern  iiiiDds, 
where  they  receive  in  return  dores,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  mace,  nutmegs,  rattani,  fago, 
tortoise-shell.  The  river  abounds  with  g^ 
dust,  which  is  a  principal  article  of  trade- 
Long.  103.  3$.  E.   LaL  3.  45.  N. 

Pahang,  or  Pulo  Pahamg,  a  small 
island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  near  the  coast  of 
Malacca,  5  miles  £.  from  the  town  of  Fa- 
bjang. 

Paho,  a  river  on  tlie  west  poast  of  the 
ifle  of  Celebes,  which  runs  ipto  the  strait^ 
of  Macassar,  Long;.  119.  52.  £.  LatS.10.6. 

Paias.    See  Fuu. 

P41LAIS8AU,  a  petty  town  or  lather  tiI- 
Uge  in  France,  department  of  the  Sdoe 
apd  pise.  Population  1800.  7  miks  S.fl^ 
of  Versailles. 

Pailhes,  a  small  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  department  of  the  Arriege.  Popa* 
lation  lOOQ.    8  miles  W.  of  Paroieri. 

Pailton,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in 
.Warwickshire,  5  roilea'N.N.W.  from 
Rugby.    Population  46  L 

Paimb<euf,  a  seaport  in  the  vest  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire  Inferiesxe* 
situated  on  theleft  bank  of  the  LoircjOear  iu 
influx  into  the  sea.  It  has  4300  iahabir- 
a^ts,  and  carries  on  some  trade  in  salt;  al^    j 
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D  the  |irodaoe  of  the  nirroanding  country ; 
rat  deriYes  its  chief  importance  from  serv- 
ng  as  a  seaport  to  Nantes.  All  large  ships 
xrand  for  Nantes  are  unloaded  here,  and 
iieir  cargoes  forwarded  to  that  city  by 
neans  of  lighters,  and  other  vessels  of  little 
Iraoght.  ho  lately  aa  the  beginning  of  the 
L8th  century,  Paimboeuf  was  only  a  fishing 
tallage.  28  miles  W.  of  Nantes.  Long.  2. 
I.  ai.  W.   Lat.  47.  17.  IS.  W. 

Paimpol,  a  small  seaport  in  the  north- 
vest  of  France,  in  firittany,  department  of 
Uie  Cotes  du  Nord,with  1700  inhabitants. 
%S  miles  S.  W.  of  St  Brieux. 

Paimpont,  a  small  town  and  parish  in 
the  north-west  of  France,  department  of 
lUe  and  Vilaine.  Population  S700.  It  has 
considerable  iron  works,  from  which  the 
arsenal  of  Brest  is  partly  supplied.  26  miles 
W.  of  Rennes. 

Painesvilt.e,  a  township  of  the  United 
States^  in  Geauga  county,  Ohio,  on  Grand 
river,  near  its  mouth.  It  is  flourishing, 
simI  has  considerable  trade. 

Pai NEVILLE,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Amelia  county,  Virginia. 

Painoton,  a  very  pleasantly  situated 
village  and  parish  of  £nglaud,  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Devonshire,  6  miles  £.  from  Tot- 
ness.     Population  1639. 

Painswick,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  pleasantly  si- 
tuated on  a  brook  which  runs  into  the 
Stroud.  The  town  is  small,  and  ir« 
vegularly  built,  but  the  parish  is  ex- 
tensive and  populous,  and  both  are  chiefly 
iohabited  bv  persons  employed  in  the 
dothing  traae.  The  churdi,  dedicated  to 
St  Mary,  consists  of  a  nave,  chancel,  and 
side  aisles,  with  a  tower  and  spire  at  the 
vreat  end,  rising  to  the  height  of  174  feet. 
The  style  of  arcniteoture  is  various.  Pains- 
wick is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
In  the  Domesday  book  it  goes  by  the  name 
Qf  Wiche.  On  the  summit  of  Spirebed 
bill,  on  which  the  town  stands,  is  an  an- 
cient fortification,  called  Kingsbury  Castle. 
Market  on  Tuesday.  Population  3901.  7 
miles  S.  £.  of  Gloucester,  and  101  W.  by  N. 
of  London.  I^ong.  S.  11.  W.  Lat  61. 47.  N. 
Paint,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Highland  county,  Ohio.  Population 
775. — Sd,  A  township  of  Fayette  county, 
Ohio.    Population  534. 

Paint  Creek,  a  river  of  the    United 


on  the  Tioga.  It  takes  its  name  from  a 
painted  post  near  the  Cunhoctoii,  supposed 
to  be  an  Indian  monument  of  great  anti- 
quity. Population  954.  234  miles  W.  S.  W. 
of  Albany. 

Painter's  Harbour,  on  the  west  coast 
of  Cape  Breton  island,  is  nearly  due  ea^i 
of  £ast  Point,  in  the  island  of  bt  John's. 
Long.  61.  16.  W.  Lat.  46.  22.  N. 

Paiktmck  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 

States,  in  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the  river 

Kentucky,  Long.  84. 48.  W.  Lot.  37. 37.  N. 

Paintville,  a  townshfp  of  the  United 

States,  in  Wayne  county,  Ohio. 

Pai  a  A,  a  settlement  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  and  government  of  Quixos 
and  Macas,  and  kingdom  of  Quito. 

Paira,  a  small  river  of  Farsistan,  in 
Persia,  which  loses  itself  in  a  lake  near  Ta- 
divan. 

Pairan,  a  town  of  Sibu,  one  of  the  Phi- 
lippine islands,  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinese 
merchants  and  artificers. 

Pairapupu,  a  small  river  of  Guiana,  in 
the  province  of  Surinam^  which  enters  the 
Cuyuni. 

Paishawur.     See  Pesfiawur. 
Paislev,  a  large  and  opulent  mannfkc- 
turing  town  of  Scotland,  delightfully  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  the  White  Cart,  on 
the  southern  border  of  an  extensive  and 
fertile  plain  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.   Al- 
though the  advance  of  Paisley  to  its  present 
size  and  consequence  has  been  exceedingly 
rapid ;  and  although  a  comparatively  diort 
time  has  elapsed  since  it  began  so  to  flourish, 
it  can  nevertheless  boast  of  great  antiqui- 
ty, and  is   said  to  have  been    a  Roman 
station.    As  a  town  of  note,  however,  it 
owes  its  origin  to  the  famous  monastic  es- 
tablishment which  subsisted  here  previ- 
ously to  the  reformation.     That  its  rapid 
advancement  in  the  scale  of  British  ma^ 
nufacturing.  towns  is  of  a  late  date,  will^ 
however,  appear   fVom   the   fact  that,  in 
the    dav    of   the   first  regular   historian 
of  Renn-ewshire,  Crawfurd,  who  publish- 
ed his  history  in   the  year    1710,    Pais-, 
ley  consisted  of  only  one  principal  street, 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  of  a  few  laneat 
running  off  from  it;  while,  at  the  same! 
time,  its  population  most  probably  did  not 
exceed  3000,  or,  acconling  to  some,  1500.' 
Even  so  lately  as  the  year  1753,  the  popu- 
lation was  only  4290.    At  present  the  town. 


States,  in  Ohio.    It  is  a  western  branch  of    including  its  suburbs  of  Williftmsburg,  Car-{ 
I  it  joins  5  miles  below    riage^hill,  Maxwelton,  and  Ferguslie,  ex- 


the  Scioto,  which 
ChilHcothe. 

Paimt  Crbck,  a  small  river  of  North 
America,  whidi  enters  the  Scioto,  4  milea 
Mow  Chillieothe. 

Painted  Post,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
^  Sfii^>  in  S(eut)en  county.  New  York, 


tends  over  a  space  of  little  less  than  twc^ 
miles  and  a  half  from  cast  to  west,and,  where^ 
broadest,  of  a  mile  and  a  half  from  north  to 
south ;  containing  within  these  limits,  an^ 
the  country  part  of  the  Abbey  parish,  a  poDu<«^ 
lation  of  apoi^t  46,000.  Paisley  now  stretcne^ 
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CBt  on  both  tides  of  the  river  White  Cart ; 
ibe  Old  Town  or  burgh  being  on  its  west- 
em,  and  the  New  Town  on  its  eastern  side, 
ithkh»  within  the  prcdnets  of  the  town,  is 
crossed  by  three  substantial  stone  bridges, 
lespecttveiy  named  the  Old,  Sneddon,  and 
^bbey  bridges.  The  Old  Town  consists 
chiefly  of  twelve  principal  streets,  although 
there  are  in  it  many  others  of  minor  im- 
portance. Of  the  leading  streets,  three, 
namely  High-street,  George>street,  and  Ca- 
Bal- street,  run  from  east  to  west,  and  are 
of  very  great  length,  especially  High- 
■treet,  which  commencing  at  the  Ofd Bridge, 
is  continued  with  a  curvature  for  more 
than  a  mile,  ere  it  terminates  on  the 
road  to  Beith.  At  the  cross,  this  street  is 
formed  into  an  area  of  considerable  extent, 
bordered  by  excellent  houses  and  shops,  and 
adorned  by  the  fronu  of  two  handsome 
poblic  structures,  the  town-house  and  the 
eofl&e-room  buildings.  George-street  an4 
Canal-street  run  parallel  with  Higfa- 
Hieet  on  the  south.  They  are  both 
mw  streets,  and,  especiaUy  the  latter,  not 
nearly  filled  up  hi  their  outline.  Cause- 
wayside-street,  .  New-street,  and  Storie- 
stieet,  run  in  a  southerly  direction  from 
Hig^-street,  and  are  very  closely  built;  as 
are  also  the  following :  Moss-street,  which 
runs  north  flrom  the  cross  into  St  James's 
Place;  St  James's-street,  Old  Sneddon- 
■treet,  and  New  Sneddon-street,  all  lying 
north  of  High-street,  and  the  last  of  which 
poshes  out  a  very  considerable  distance  to 
the  northward,  as  Causewayside-street  does 
10  the  southward  of  the  main  body  of  the 
town.  The  principal  street  of  the  New 
Town  is  composed  of  elegant  modern  houses, 
and  continues  the  main  line  of  street,  from 
the  east  end  of  the  Old  Bridge,  till  it 
merges  in  the  Glasgow  road.  From  both 
sides  of  this  street  several  others  strike  off 
ftt  different  angles,  and  are  again  crossed  at 
aome  'distance  by  others;  all  the  streets 
ID  this  part  of  the  town  being  compacdy 
Imilt,  and  fully  inhabited.  Paisley  con- 
tains sixteen  churches,  of  which  six  be« 
kng  to  the  establish^  church,  one  each 
to  £piscopalians,  Roman  Catholics,  Burgh- 
ers, Antiburghers,  Cameronians,  and  Me- 
thodists, two  to  the  communion  of  Re* 
]ief,  and  $wo  to  the  Independents.  Of 
the  two  meeting-houses  for  Independents, 
one,  not  yet  nnished,  is  for  a  body  or 
worshippers  who  style  themselves  £ng-» 
)ish  Independents.  The  members  of 
aondry  other  religious  communities.  On- 
jgpmal  Burghers  for  instance.  Baptists,  of 
whom  there  are  at  least  two  congrega- 
tions. Old  Independents,  Kilhamites,  or 
Methodists  of  the  New  Connexion, 
^wcdenborgians,  Universolists^  and  Unita- 


rians, assemble  finr  wotdiip  in  raoms  md 
in  general  for  ether  purpoaes  during  dis 
week.  Although  tbeve  are  rix  plans  «f 
worship  of  the  establisfament,  there  aiebot 
B^e  congregations;  a  newcbnidi  being  jail 
completed  for  the  oldest  of  the  three  ^ 
rishes  into  which  the  buigfa  is  diviM. 
The  most  ancient  ecclesiastical  structare  ii 
Paisley,  and  the  chief  architeetunl  «ns- 
ment  of  the  town,  is  the  Abbey  chunft, 
which  has  survived,  although  not  withoat 
great  injury,  the  revolutions  of  many  en* 
tunes.  The  original  building,  wheneofli- 
plete,  consisted  of  a  nave  with  its  ads 
aisles,  a  choir,  north  transept,  and  dnpcl 
attached  to  the  southern  side  of  the  Ml 
Of  the  choir,  the  hue  walls  yet  remain  t» 
the  height  of  about  10  ftet  from  Os 
gronml,  and  indose  the  burying  pkees  d 
roanv  of  the  principal  inbatdtanta.  Tke 
nortn  transept  is  less  dilapidated,  and  in  ill 
present  state  of  august  mtn  presents  s 
splendid  relic  of  ancient  eecleaiaatical  msb- 
nifioence.  One  large  window,  of  w 
very  finest  proportions,  neariy  fills  wp  the 
north  end  Of  the  transept,  eauiibiting  in  ill 
yet  remaining  central  muUion,  and  in  tk 
delicate  remains  of  tracery  that  fill  the  upper 
part  of  its  pointed  arch,  proof  at  once  of  tk 
taste  and  skill  of  our  early  ardii tecta.  The 
general  style  of  the  building  is  the  deeantei 
English,  although  some  traces  of  mtf 
English  are  also  perceptible,  especially  co 
the  western  firont,  which,  althoagh  its  ccih 
tral' compartment  is  adorned  by  Sate  laige 
decorated  windows  of  exoeBent  desi^, 
exhibits  in  a  deeply  recraaed  entraass 
doorway,  and  in  two  elegantly  propor- 
tioned windows  of  the  kneet  fbrai,  the 
graces  of  the  latter  style.  The  nave, 
with  its  aisles,  is  in  good  repair,  sad 
constitutes  the  church  of  the  Abb^  pa- 
rish of  Paisley  a  collegiate  charge-  't^ 
aisles  are  divided  from  the  nave  by  a  aeries 
of  pointed  arches,  above  which  are  tvo 
other  tiers  of  smaller  ornamental  arcbei; 
those  of  the  central  tier  being  eoually  sin- 
gular in  design  and  beautifnl  in  enect  The 
whole  interior  was,  in  the  year  1789,  fitted 
up  in  a  style  according  with  that  of  the 
building  it8el£  On  the  aontheni  side  af 
the  nave  is  yet  remaining  the  cloister  eoort^ 
surrounded  by  some  of  the  old  BKOmtic 
buildings,  except  on  a  part  of  the  esston 
side,  which  is  formed  by  the  west  firant^if 
the  chapel  formerly  mentisQed;  a  chnd 
within  the  hallowed  waBa  of  which  the  aiMS 
both  of  nobility  and  royalty  repose.  Hoo 
was  buried  Marjory  Bmee,  to  whose  me* 
mory  was  raised  the  splendid  altar  tnnb 
now^  in  the  body  of  the  edifice,  and  en 
which  is  her  recumbent  efilgy.  Thii  i^^ 
trioua  )a^y  was  danghtor  of  king  Roktrt 
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le  Bruoe^  wife  of  Walter,  great  steward  of 
codand,  and  mother  of  king  Robert  II, 
'ho  ^waa  himself  also  buried  at  Paislej, 
fQt  whether  in  the  choir  Or  in  this  cha- 
el,  ia  not  certainly  known.  At  Paisley 
ms  also  buried  the  fiither,  as  well  as  the 
aother  of  king  Robert  II. ;  and  there  is  rea-« 
on  to  believe  that  both  these  celebrated  per* 
onages  were  interred  in  the  chapel  under 
ieacription.  Near  the  ashes  of  Marjory 
Imoe  repose  also  those  of  Elizabeth  More, 
tod  of  JBuphemia  Ross,  both  coosorts  of 
tobert  II.  The  chapel  is  now  considered 
he  principal  sepulchral  one  of  the  Aber- 
om  family,  whose  vault  is  beneath  a 
aised  pavement  at  tlie  east  end  of  the 
poilding,  and  several  of  whom  lie  interred 
rithin  it  A  monumental  tablet  against 
be  Bordi  wall,  records  the  death,  &c. 
€  three  infunts  of  a  former  branch  of  this 
kmily.    Relative  to  the  reaoaance  possessed 

gr  this  chapel,  which  is  vulgarly  termed 
e  sounding  aisle,  much  has  been«  writ- 
en;  bat  our  limits  adroit  not  of  our 
aying  more  than  that  the  chapel  is  cons- 
idered as  a  great  curiosity,  and  is  much 
iaited,  even  on  this  account  solely.  The 
tbbey,  of  which  the  venerable  remains 
lave  been  thus  briefly  described,  was 
banded  in  1160,  by  Walter,  great  steward 
yf  Scotland,  as  a  priory  for  the  monks 
»f  the  order  of  Clugni.  It  was  after* 
varda  raised  to  the  rank  of  an  abbey; 
od  the  lands  belonging  to  it  were,  by  Ro- 
3ert  II.  erected  into  a  reality,  under  the 
jariadiction  of  the  abbot.  After  the  refer- 
nation  the  abbey  was  secularised,  and,  in 
1588,  erected  into  a  temporal  lordship^  in 
ikvour  of  lord  Claud  Hamilton,  third  son 
>f  the  duke  de  Chatelherauit,  who  was 
sweated  Lord  Paisley.  The  buildings  of 
;he  abbey  were  greatiyenlarged  and  beau- 
ified  in  148*,  oy  abbot  George  Schaw, 
irho  surrounded  the  whole  precincts  with  a 
loble  wall  of  hewn  stone.  This  wall  stoodf . 
till  1781,  when  the  garden  being  feued  by 
;he  late  earl  of  Abercorn  for  building,  the 
ivall  was  sold  to  the  feuars,  who  employed 
the  atones  in  building  their  houses.  The 
revenues  of  this  religious  house  were  very 
^;reat,  having,  besides  the  patronage  of  30 
shurehes  ana  one  chapel,  a  great  deal  of 
property  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
The  Low  church,  built  in  17S6,  and  then, 
in  contradistinction  to  that  of  the  Abbey 
parish,  called  the  New  church,  was  the 
Rrst  which  Uie  increase  of  Paisley  rendered 
neoesBary.  It  is  shoated  at  the  foot  of 
New-street,  is  a  spacious  stone  edifice  in 
the  form  of  a  cross,  but  without  any 
chdm  to  notice  on  account  of  its  archie 
teetare.  The  new  church  of  this  pa- 
rish paJW  S^  George's  church;  is,  how- 


ever, a  large  and  handsome  stracjCnrCp 
built  of  excellent  fireestone,  decorated  with 
a  fh>nt  exhibiting  four  pilasters  of  the 
Ionic  order,  lighted  by  a  double  range 
of  windows,  and  fitted  up  with  consider- 
able taste  within.  It  stands  on  the  north- 
em  side  of  George-street,  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  Low  church,  and  will  con- 
tain about  1900  persons.  The  High 
church,  built  in  1 756,  occupies  a  lofty  and 
commanding  situation  on  the  summit  of 
the  terrace-like  eminence,  along  the  top,  and 
on  the  eastern,  southern,  and  western  dccli- 
vitiesof  which,  much  of  theOld  Town  is  built. 
With  its  light  tower  and  spire  161  feet  in 
heisht,  this  church  forms  a  beautiful  object, 
visiole  at  many  miles  distant  around.  From 
the  upper  stage  of  the  tower,  a  rich  and  mag- 
nificent prospect  may  be  ei^oyed,  especially 
of  the  country  to  the  north-west,  norths 
and  east,  including,  in  the  last  named 
direction,  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  church 
itself  ia  neat,  of  a  square  form,  adorned 
vrith  rustic  work  at  the  angles,  and  ealculaU 
ed  to  hold  a  congregation  of  about  S00<^ 
persons.  South  of  it,  but  at  a  very  short 
distance,  stands  the  Middle  church,  which 
was  built  in  1781.  It  is  a  neat  and  sub- 
stantial edifice,  plaiiily  but  well  fitted 
up,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  with 
seats  about  1500  persons.  The  only  re- 
maining place  of  worship  belonging  to 
the  establishment  U  the  Gslic  chapel, 
of  which,  however,  and  of  the  outer 
chapels  and  meeting-houses  of  the  town,  it 
must  suffice  generally  to  remark,  that  they 
are  plain,  commodious,  and  in  several 
instances  very  large  structures.  The  town- 
house  is  a  handsome  building  of  freestone, 
surmounted  by  a  well  proportioned  and  not 
inelegant  spire,  of  the  height  of  188  feet* 
The  sheriff  and  corporation  courts  are  held 
within  this  edifice ;  in  which  is  also  the  pub* 
lie  prison,  not  only  for  criminals,  but  fbr 
debtors  also.  A  new  county  jail  is,  how« 
ever,  now  fast  advancing  towards  comple- 
tion, in  which  the  important  advantages  aria- 
ing  from  a  proper  classification  of  prisonera 
are,  with  many  other  advantages,  expected 
to  be  fully  secured.  The  building,  which 
Includes  within  it  a  brideweU,  and  tq 
which  sundry  public  offices  are  to  be  at- 
tached, stands  finely  in  an  open  space,  on 
the  western  bank  of  the  river,  between  the 
Old  and  Sneddon  bridges.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  Scotland, 
being  constructed  of  good  wrought  stone| 
and  built  in  a  very  appropriate  style,  wear? 
ing  in  fact  the  majestic  appearance  of  an 
ancient  baronial  castle.  The  cofiee-room 
buildings,  situated  at  the  lower  end  «f  the 
area  at  the  cross,  and  fronting  the  town- 
housc;  are  of  polislicd  freestone,  and  are 
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fjRumiented  with  pilasters  of  the  Ionic 
order.  The  cofiee-room  itself  is  of  a  noble 
8ize,  very  elegantly  finished,  well  furnished 
with  newspapers,  magazines,  reviews^  &c.^ 
and  is,  with  a  comrnendable  liberality,  open 
to  strangers.  The  flesh-market,  on  the  east 
cide  of  Moss-street,  is  spacious  and  con- 
venient :  its  front  is  of  hewn  stone,  and 
within  its  limits  is  a  small  fish-markeU 
The  house  of  recovery,  or  infirmary,  is  a 
good  building,  very  pleasantly  situated 
near  the  south  end  of  the  Abbey  briilge. 
It  has  been  recently  enlarged,  and  will  now 
accommodate  a  considerable  number  of  pa- 
tients :  it  is  supported  by  \*oluntary  contri- 
liu  tion.  The  tow n-h ospi tal  is  a  capaci ous  but 
plain  edifice.  It  stands  in  New  Sneddon- 
street,  opposite  to  the  quay,  and  for  its  sup- 
port depends  chiefly  on  a  moderate  assess- 
ment levied  on  the  inhabitants  of  the  burgh, 
jln  alms-house,  which  formerly  stood  on  the 
Aorthside  of  fligh- street,  and  wasoniament- 
ed  by  a  tower,  was  taken  down  some  years 
ago ;  and  on  its  sice  was  erected  a  range  of 
excellent  houses,  with  shops  in  the  inferior 
story.  The  alms-house  was  built  in  1688, 
and  rebuilt  in  1 724.  In  it  was  kept  for  some 
time  a  school  common  to  the  three  parishes  of 
the  burgh.  There  are,  besides,  numerous 
other  charitable  associations  and  institu- 
tions. The  schools  of  Paisley  are  the 
public  grammar  school,  founded  by  king 
iJames  VI.  in  1576,  and  by  him  amply 
endowed ;  four  other  established  schools ; 
iive  more,  supported  by  subscriptions  and 
mortuaries ;  eight  charity  schools,  one 
of  which,  originally  endowed  with  L.  1500, 
has  since  had  its  endowment  augmented  by 
a  bequest  of  L.  500,  made  by  a  merchant  in 
Paisley;  and  36  private  schools;  besides 
about  12  schools  for  the  dififerent  branches 
iof  female  education,  and  besides  also  about 
40  Sabbath  schools.  In  Paisley  are  two 
public  libraries,  a  general  library  and  a 
theological  one,  both  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. Paisley  is  a  burgh  of  barony,  govern- 
ed by  a  provost  and  three  bailies,  who, 
with  a  treasurer,  17  councillors,  a  town- 
ple'rk,  and  a  chamberlain,  constitute  the 
municipal  body.  The  provost  and  the 
xhrjse  bailies  are  in  the  commission  of  the 
jpeace*  Tlie  corporation  have  under  their 
^management  a  revenue  which,  in  1812, 
[/amounted  annually  to  about  L.2500,  and 
jthey  possess  very  extensive  privileges.  The 
^D'eedom  of  the  town  may  be  purchased 
jxt  a  comparatively  easy  rate.  The  char- 
iter  erecting  Paisley  into  a  free  burgh  of 
^larony,  was  granted  in  1488,  by  king 
jJames  IV.  in  favour  of  George  Schaw,  the 
>ibboVof  the  monastery  of  Paisley,  and  his 
/successors ;  and,  upon  the  reibrmation,  it 
faxne  into  the  power  of  the  Hapiijton  fiim;- 


ly,  now  represented  by  the  marquis  of  Aha^ 
com,  who  from  it  takes  his  second  title  of 
Baron  Paisley.  It  has  a  weekly  market 
on  Thursday,  and  Ibur  annual  fairs,  third 
Thursday  of  February  and  May,  and  aeeood 
Thursday  of  August  and  November.  Tw« 
separate  police  establishments  exist,  one  for 
the  Old,  and  one  for  the  New  Town.  With 
water  Paisley  is  but  ill  supplied.  The  inha- 
bitants of  Paisley,  generally  speaking,  are  in- 
telligent and  well  informed.  A  phiioaofihied 
society,  the  members  of  which  are  rather 
numerous,  and  hold  weekly  meetings  in 
their  hall  during  the  winter  aeasoti,  hai 
long  existed.  A  taste  for  reading  is  aba 
general  among  the  manuiacturi&g  elassct, 
in  proof  of  which  it  may  be  mentioned, 
that  besides  what  is  called  the  tradea'  li- 
brary, which  forms  indeed  a  third  pnUie 
one,  many  book  societies  have  been  form- 
ed ;  and  numerous  reading-rooms  are  sup- 
ported by  operatives  only.  The  aurroond- 
ing  country  is  richly  cultivated,  and  exed- 
lent  roads  lead  through  it  iu  almost  every 
direction. 

Paisley  has  been  long  celebrated  on  a^ 
count  of  some  of  its  branches  of  roanu&e- 
ture,  particularly  for  all  kinds  of  &ney 
goods  in  silk  and  cotton,  goods  which,  far 
elegance  and  beauty,  are  altogether  unrival- 
led. It  has  risen  to  great  oommmcial  im- 
portance from  very  small  beginnings  md 
at  times  its  progrt&s  has  been  wonderfiil- 
ly  rapid.  About  the  banning  of  last 
century,  the  manufactures  of  Paisley  es»- 
sisted  chiefly  of  Bengals,  in  imitation  of 
striped  muslins,  and  of  coarse  linen  cheeky 
and  were  very  limited.  Even  at  that  time^ 
the  town  was  of  some  celebrity  as  a  mano- 
facturing  place ;  for  according  to  the  foQaw- 
ing  passage  in  Crawford,  "  That  mrhicfa  ren- 
ders this  place  considerable  (he  obaores), 
is  its  trade  of  linen  and  muslin,  where 
there  is  a  great  weekly  sale  in  its  markets 
^f  those  sorts  of  cloth ;  many  of  the  inha- 
bitants being  chiefly  employed  in  tibat  Mrt 
of  manufactory."  At  this  time,  among  the 
goods  chiefly  manufactured  were  che^ered 
linen  handkerchieft,  some  of  them  fine  and 
beautifully  variegated,  which  were  succeed- 
ed by  goods  of  a  lighter  texture,  such  as 
lawns,  some  of  them  plain,  others  striped  or 
chequered  with  cotton,  and  others  spotted 
or  figured,  according  to  the  taste  or  fancy 
of  the  artist.  The  weaving  of  linen  game 
was  also  carried  on  to  considerable  extent. 
Along  with  these  was  manu&ctored  that 
species  of  thread  called  ounce  or  white 
thread,  which  was  first  introduced  into  this 
neighbourhood  from  Holland,  by  a  kd j  of 
the  Bargarran  family,  and  long  eontinned 
one  of  tne  chief  branches  of  mannfMtwe. 
^u   1812j    it    was  computed   tlipl  Amfi 
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50,000  ipindles  of  linen  yani«  made  into 
breid,  were  annually  produced ;  the  nmn- 
ler  of  persons  directly  employed,  beine 
bout  1500,  and  the  value  of  the  thread 
lanofactured  about  L.  100,000.  Besides 
his,  and  considerable  quantities  of  heddle 
wine  also  prepared  here,  small  quan ti- 
les of  a  thread  similar  to  that  of  Lisle 
re  roanufiictured.  Of  tins  last  kind,  some 
Dade  at  Paisley,  and  of  Scotch  yarn, 
las  reached  the  value  of  10  guineas  a 
N>and.  A  peat  declension  of  the  thread 
rade  has,  however,  taken  place,  partly 
Mving  to  Uie  more  general  diffusion  of  the 
Danu&ctttre,  espeoally  in  Ireland,  and 
Murtlv  to  the  introducti<m  of  cotton  thread, 
vhicli,  under  the  denomination  of  wire 
bread,  is  prepared  here  to  a  considerable 
stent,  and  of  good  quality.  The  lawn  and 
inen  gauze  muiiufacture  was  at  its  height  in 
1788,  during  which  year  there  were  matiu- 
BCtureil  l,923|020  yards,  worth  L.  164,385 ; 
iiiice  which  period  it  has  gradually  declin- 
kI,  till  at  present  it  is  almost  annihilated, 
laving  given  way  to  other  branches.  About 
iie  yuir  1760,  the  manufacture  of  silk 
lauze,  similar  to  that  of  Spiialfields  in 
Lomlon,  was  introduced,  and  succeeded  fur 
beyond  expectation.  It  was  brought  to 
grreat  perfection,  and  wrought  in  a  great  va- 
riety of  patterns.  In  1783,  5000  weavers 
irere  employed  in  this  branch,  in  Paisley 
ind  the  neighbourhood ;  and  the  number 
of  winders,  warpers,  clippers,  and  others 
necessary  in  the  other  parts  of  the  silk  ma- 
Bii&Cture,  has  been  computed  to  be  nearly 
squal,  the  value  of  silk  goods  then  manufac- 
tured annually,  being  about  L.350,000.  It 
appeared  on  the  best  calculation,  that,  in  the 
year  1784,  the  manufactures  of  Paisley  in 
silk  gauze,  lawn  and  linen  gauze,  and  white 
sewing  thread,  amounted  to  the  annual 
value  of  L.579,185.  16s.  6d. ;  and  26,484 
persons  were  employed  in  carrying  them 
on.  After  that  period  the  silk  branch 
BO  greatly  declined,  that  in  the  year  1816, 
there  were  not  more  than  a  dozen  of  looms 
employed.  So  rapidly,  however,  has  this 
branch  of  manufacture  revived,  that  about 
600  silk  looms  are,  it  is  computed,  now 
in  employment.  The  muslin  branch  has 
also  considerably  increased,  and,  with 
other  branches  of  cotton  manu&cture,  has 
been  carried  on  to  an  extent  unknown  be- 
fore. The  ingenuity  of  the  Paisley  work- 
men has  been  so  strikingly  shewn,  as  to 
place  them  foremost  in  the  manufacture  of 
light  and  ornamented  cotton  fabrics.  Pais- 
ley stands  acknowledged  the  chief  scat  of  the 
&ncy  muslin  manufacture.  The  business  is 
consequently,  in  good  times,  carried  on  to  a 
very  great  extent.  About  5000  looms  are 
employed  in  it.    The  weaving  of  coarse 


cottons  for  printing,  and  of  cotton  sheetini^ 
is  also  extensively  carried  on  in  this  parish, 
as  well  as  in  others  in  the  county,  by  means 
of  looms  put  in  motion  by  a  steam  engine, 
or  other  powerful  machinery.  From  lOO 
to  ISO  looms  in  one  building  are  thus  put 
in  motion  ;  perhaps  sometin^es  even  more. 
Cotton  spinning  is  also  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent,  as  will  appear  from  the  second  o^ 
the  following  tables.  And  it  may  be  here 
remarked,  that  tvro  of  the  cotton  spinning, 
mills  in  the  Abbey  pariiih  contain  SS,579 
spindles,  and  employ  nearly  1000  persons; 
Shawls,  both  of  silk  and  cotton,  and  also  of 
silk  mixed  with  Merino  wool,  are  extensive* 
ly  manuiactured  under  the  denominations 
of  scarfs,  plaids,  and  shawls ;  and  at  prices- 
varving  irom  lOs.  or  even  lower,  to  L.i5 
each.  The  tape  manufacture  employed  in 
1805,  100  men.  Of  some  other  branches 
of  manufacture,  the  subjoined  tables  will 
show  tlie  extent  at  certain  periods.  In 
1789,  the  state  of  the  diderent  branches 
of  trade  was  thus  estimated  : 

MauuCvtiutta.  I^moiu  vrnplojed.    Annual  produce. 

Silk  gauze        .  10,000        L.350,000 

Lawns,  cambrics,^ 

thread,  gauxe,  >     12,084  180,385 

and  muslins  ) 
Wliite  thread  .  4,800  70,000 
Soap  and  oii:dIes  .  .  .  48,000 
Ribbons,  &c.  .  .  .  2,000 
Tan- works,  &c  .  .  .  10,000 
Total  yearlv  value  of  the  manufac- 

tures  of  Paisley  in  1789,  .  L.660,38S 
But  of  tile  prol>able  present  state  of  the 
manufactures  of  Paisley,  a  still  more  accu- 
rate idea  may  perhaps  be  formed  from  the 
following  statement,  which  refers  to  the 
whole  town,  and  to  the  year  1805 ;  since 
which  time  it  is  presumed  the  trade,,  takea 
generally,  has  not  increased  much : 

Pttrauiu  ernplojaiL        Valu*  pniduord. 

Muslin        .  20^250  L.675,00a 

Silk           .           .  240  9,600. 

Cotton  spinnix^  7000  300,000 

Threads            .  lUO  96,600 

Distilleries          .  .            .        75,000 
Leather,  soap,  and 

candles               .  .  85,000 

Incle  or  tape        .  .   100  6,000 

Foundries         .  .           «  6,500 

29,030  L.l,253,70O 
Besides  the  extensive  works  already  referred 
to,  there  are  in  the  town,  suburbs,  and 
Abbey  parish,  several  others;  among  which 
are  breweries,  a  calico-printing  work,  two 
copperas  works,  and  several  extensive 
bleach  fields.  Into  the  preceding  enume- 
ration it  is  obvious  that  many  branches  of 
manufacturing  business  do  not  enter;  so  that 
the  total  annual  value  of  the  goods  mauu** 
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ftetnred  in  Paisley  intybe  estimated,  with- 
out exaggeratiQn^  at  one  million  and  a  half 
sterling.    For  the  trade  of  Paisley,  con- 
siderable facilities  are  affi>rded  by  toe  river 
navigation,  and  bv  the  Ardroasan  canal,  the 
latter  of  which  skiru  the  town  on  the  south, 
and  is  at  one  spot  formed  into  a  fine  basin, 
bordered  on  the  north    by  an   excellent 
wharf.  The  river  White  Cart,  on  the  banks 
of  which  Paisley  stands,  rons  from  south  to 
north,  and  fiidls  into  the  Clyde,  after  it  has 
joined  the  rivers  Gryfe  and  Black  Cart  at 
Indiinnan  bridge,  about  three  miles  below 
the  town,    l^he  White  Cart  was  surveyed 
by  the  direction  of  the  magistrates  in  1786, 
when,  by  removing  some  rocks  and  dioals 
in  the  river,  a  depth  of  seven  feet  of  water 
was  obtained  in  spring  tides ;  and  om  the 
channel  was  but  shallow  under  Inchinnan 
bridge,  and  could  not  be  easily  deepened,  a 
navigable  canal    was   constructed,    which 
leaves  the  river  a  little  above,  and  joins  it  a 
little   below    the  bridge.    The  work  was 
completed   in    1791,    at   the  expence    of 
L.4000.    Since  this  navigation  has  been 
opened,  the  advantages  resulting  from  it 
have  been  very  great,  and  now  vessels  of 
4     fVom  40  to  50  tons,  or  of  even  greater 
burden,  provided  that  they  do  not  draw 
more  than  6  feet  water,  can  easily  come  up 
and  unload  at  the  quays.  Population  in  1 789, 
17,700;  in  1792,24,592;  in  1801,31,179; 
1811,  36,722;  and    in    1820,   as  already 
quoted,  about  46,000.     In  all  these  state* 
ments,  the  Abbey  parish  is  of  course  in- 
cluded.   Paisley  is  about  7  miles  S.  bv  W. 
of  Ghsgow,  17  S.  E.  of  Greenock,  and  3  S. 
of  the  Clyde.     Long,  4.  22.  W.    Lat,  55. 
58.  N. 

Paita,  a  small  city  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Piura,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the 
Pacific  ocean,  with  a  good  and  well  fre- 
quented port.  It  is  the  place  where  pas- 
sengers disembark  to  go  by  land  to  Lima, 
and  the  other  provinces  of  Peru,  and  where 
ships  bound  to  Callao  touch  to  take  in 
provisions.  The  town  is  situate  on  a  sandy 
soil,  which  neither  yields  herbage  nor 
fresh  water.  The  houses  are  low,  and  the 
walls  of  earth  and  cane,  this  slight  struc- 
ture of  the  buildings  being  adapted  to  this 
climate,  where  it  is  wonderful  to  see  a 
shower  of  rain  ;  and  accordingly,  when  a 
shower  fell  in  1728,  the  greater  part  of  the 
houses  were  demolished.  This  place  was 
taken  and  destroyed  by  Anson,  in  1741. 
494  miles  N.  W.  of  Lima,  and  192  S.  W. 
of  Guayaquil.  Long.  80. 50.  W.  Lat.  5. 5.  S. 
Paita N,  a  district  on  tlie  north-east 
coast  of  Borneo,  containing  a  bay  and  river 
of  the  same  name.  It  is  remarkable  for  the 
abundance  of  camphire;  and  also  yields 
clove,  bark,  and  plenty  of  lissang.     The 


bay  is  very  fttll  of  shoals,  todtheeoMkn 
both  sides  extremely  ibuL  Thefe  i>  i 
creek  leadii^  from  Paitsn  into  s  hrge  lay, 
between  it  and  MaBoodoo  bay,  off  whidi  ire 
many  islands  much  incumbered  witfi  dmk 
The  islands  sad  shoals  in  this  pn  of 
the  Eastern  seas  are  beyond  number. 

Paitillaj  a  point  in  the  hay  of  Paiuma, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  one  leagae 
from  the  capital. 

Pajaro,  an  uninhabited  u&and  of  Chili, 
situated  oflT  the  coast  of  CoquMio,  abnt 
6  or  8  miles  in  drenmfezenee. 

Pajako,  Pajaaos,  or  Paxasos,  fuSaodf 
OB  the  coast  of  Chili,  in  the  South  Fkdie 
ocean.  They  are  three  or  feor  rodci  ^ 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  the  bay  of  Coquimbo. 

Paka,  New,  a  small  town  in  tht 
north-east  of  Bohemia,  containing  1700 
inhabitants.  9  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Giti- 
chin. 

Pakefield,  a  small  fishing  vill^  sod 
parish  of  England,  in  Sufiblk,  lying  on  the 
shore  of  the  German  ocean,  9  miki 
S.  S.  W.  fh>m  LowestoflT.     PopnlatioD  SS8. 

Pakenham,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Sufiblk,  5  mUes  N.  £.  by  N.  horn  Bmj 
St  Edmonds.    Population  793. 

Pakekham,  Poikt,  a  low  projectiiig 
point  of  an  inlet  in  Prince  William  wmA, 
on  the  west  coast  of  North  America,  whidi, 
though  it  was  explored  by  a  party  froD 
Vancouver's  ship  in  the  month  of  Jnoe, 
was  found  near  its  termination  to  beta- 
cumbered  with  immense  quantities  of  fioat- 
ing  ice,  which  at  length  united  into  ooe 
firm  compact  body,  reaching  from  shore  to 
shore.    Long.  919.  99.  £.  Lat  60.  59^.  K. 

Pa  KIR,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Hadn- 
maut,  in  Arabia,  the  inhabitants  of  whidi 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  lodii. 
The  environs  abound  in  cattle,  gndn,  and 
dates.  1 39  miles  S.  W.  of  HasMC,  and  iS 
E.  of  Dofar. 

Pakratz,  a  small  town  of  the  AoitiiiB 
states,  in  Sclavonia,  93  miles  W.  N.  W.  of 
Posega.  Population  1500.  It  is  the  see 
of  the  Greek  bishop  of  Sdavonia. 

Paks,  a  small  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Tolna,  near  the 
Danube,  69  miles  S.  of  Buda.  Long.  IS. 
59.  45.  E.  Lat  46.  37.  86.  N. 

Palacht,  a  town  of  the  sooth  of  Indis, 
district  of  Coimbetoor.  It  oontams  a  Hid* 
doo  temple,  and  about  300  booses,  and  hu 
a  small  mud  fort  Long.  77.  8.  £.  Lat  11. 
47.  N. 

Palacto,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Sucumbios,  which  runs  frooi  west 
to  east,  and  unites  itself  with  the  riw 
which  rises  from  the  Lake  Mocoa,  ia 
Lat  1.  N. 

Palacios,  Los,   a  small  town  in  the 
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flOQth-west  of  Spain,  13  miles  S.  by  £.  of 
Sevflle. 

PiiLAOEiT,  a  lake  in  the  soiith^eaat  of 
Franoe,  department  of  the  laere,  of  ineon- 
aidertble  extent,  its  lenffth  being  only 
aboat  S|  miles,  and  its  breadth  three-fourtlu 
ofamik. 

Pauko,  or  Palaio  Castko,  a  name 
given  by  the  preeent  inhabitants  of  C^reeGe, 
to  almost  every  spot  where  there  is  a  col- 
lection  of  niias. 

PALjfE-scHoaY,  A  Tillage  of  Greece,  in  the 
south-east  of  the  Morea,  inhabited  by 
Greeks,  and  remarkable  as  oceupying  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Sparta. 

Paiafugbl,  a  small  towa  and  promon- 
tory in  the  notth*east  of  Spain,  in  Cats* 
Ionia,  situated  near  Pakmos,  and  S8  miles 
&S.E.  ofGerona. 

Palagonia,  a  petty  town  in  the  interior 
of  Sicily,  in  the  Vaf  di  Noto,  SO  miles 
K.W.  of  Syracuse. 

Palaio  PhanakO,  a  village  of  Greece, 
in  the  north-west  of  the  Morea,  in  £lis, 
sitoated  on  a  oonic  mount,  from  the  sum* 
mit  of  whidi'is  ei^oyed  a  dellghtAil  view. 
7maesS.£.QfPhloka. 

Palais,  St,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  the  chief  place  of  the 
iikad  of  Belle-isle,  belongiag  to  the  depart- 
laent  of  Morbihan.  It  is  situated  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island,  is  fortified,  and 
has  a  castle.  Its  population,  amounting  to 
S500,  traffic  in  salt  and  fish.  It  has  a  tole* 
nbly  sjood  harbour.  It  was  taken  by  the 
ISng^b  in  1761,  but  restored  at  the  peace. 
Long.  3.  4.  W.  Lat.  47.  21.  N. 

Palau,  St,  a  amall  town  in  the  south- 
west of  France,  department  of  the  Lower 
Pyrenees,  on  the  Bidouze.  Population 
1000.    SlmilesS.  £.  ofBayonne. 

Palamcotta,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
ladia,  provioee  of  the  Camatic  Long.  79. 
48.  £.  Lat.  11. 46.  N. 

Palamcotta,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  district  of  Tinnevelly.  It  is  now  the 
head  quarters  of  a  brigade  of  British  troops. 
iHsng.  77.  50.  £.  Lat8.4S.  N. 

Palamos,  a  small  town  of  the  north-east 
of  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  a  bay  of  the 
Meditenaneao.  It  is  fortified  and  defended 
byacastle.  OnthelOthofDecemberl8lO,a 
party  of  Brltidh  seamen  and  marines  attacked 
^I^aoe,  destroyed  the  batteries, magazines, 
nd  vessels  laden  with  provisions  for  Barce- 
Inuii  bnt  mistaking  their  way  in  their  re- 
*wn,  were  attacked  by  the  French,  and 
>ftcr  sustaining  a  heavy  loss  in  killed  and 
^'^Kmded,  were  compelled  to  surrender.  87 
B^£.S.£.ofGerona. 

Palamow,  a  district  of  Bengal,  situated 
QP^^e  western  firontier.  It  is  a  very  hilly 
**rt*«ry,  and  madi  eovered  with  wood.  It 


is  therefore  probably  the  least  popnloua  «i^ 
worst  cultivated  of  anv  of  the  Britisk' 
Indian  districts.  *  It,  however,  contain 
both  iron  and  coal ;  but  as  the  natives  an 
but  little  advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilisation^ 
no  mines  have  been  yet  esjJored.  It  U 
intersected  by  the  Bumah  or  Coyle  river, 
which  fidls  into  the  Soane,  by  means  of 
which  timber  and  other  heavy  articles  majr 
easily  be  floated  down  to  Patna,  &c.  when^ 
ever  the  country  shall  become  civilised ;  b«l 
its  dimate  being  unfkvoureble  to  £uropeam, 
it  will  probably  be  many  years  before  anf 
considerable  improvements  take  phwe.  The 
inhabitants  are  in  general  a  low  doss  of 
Hindoos.  Palamow  can  hardly  be  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Bengal  till  towards  the  end 
of  the  16th  century,  when  it  was  snbdued 
by  Kala  Pahar,  a  celebrated  general  of 
Soleyman  Kerany,  king  of  B^al;  but 
during  the  contest  between  the  Albans 
and  Moguls,  £ot  the  sovereignty  of  Hui« 
dostan,  it  recovered  its  independency,  and 
was  not  reconquered  till  100  years  after* 
wards,  under  the  covemment  of  l^aista 
Khan;  but  during  the  whole  of  the  Mah^ 
metan  sway,  it  only  paid  a  small  tribnte; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  government  of  Mr 
Hastings,  that  the  regular  collections  were 
established. .  It  was  first  managed  by  mili- 
terv  officers,'  but  is  now  included  in  tile 
colleetorship  of  Ramghur.  Its  only  towns 
ore  Palamow,  Jainagur,  Chichery,  and 
Bisraimpore. 

Palamow,  the  capital  of  the  above  men- 
tioned district,  is  situated  in  a  valley  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Coyle  river,  and  is  the 
residence  of  the  rajah  or  semindar.  Long. 
78.  10.  £.   Lat  S3.  62,  N. 

Palamfono,  a  town  on  the  west  coast 
of  the  island  of  Leyta.  Long.  124.  14.  £. 
Lat.  10.  58.  N. 

Palana,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  audience 
of  Quito,  50  miles  S.  of  Loxa. 

Palana,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
Island  of  Lucon,  at  the  entrance  of  Caigu*' 
ran  bay.  Long.  123.  14.  £.  Lat.  16. 
45.  N. 

Pal  AND  A,  an  ancient  province  of  the 
kingdom  of  Quito,  which  has  a  settlement 
of  the  same  name,  in  a  very  dilapidated 
state,  situated  on  the  river  Palanda.  LaC 
4.  48.  S.  The  river  Palanda  runs  into  tha 
Chinchipe. 

Palank,  a  krge  village  in  the  norths 
west  of  Hungary,  on  the  river  Ipoly,  25 
miles  N.  £.  of  Gran.  Tobacco  is  cultivate 
ed  in  the  environs. 

Palaputty,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  district  of  Diiidigul.  Long.  78. 
10.  £.    Lat.  10.  40.  N. 

Palar,  a  river  of  the  sonth  of  India^ 
which  rises  in  the  province  of  Mysore,  and 
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^fter  a  course  of  290  miles,  falls  into  the 
bay  of  Bengal,  near  Sadnis. 

Palata,  a  river  of  Buenos  Ayres,  in 
the  province  of  Tucuman,  wbidi  runs  east, 
and  enters  the  Pasage. 

Palatinate,  Lower,  or  Palatinate 
OF  TUB  R»iN£,  a  province  in  the  west  of 
Germany,  situated  ihiefly  on  tlie  west  side 
of  the  Rhiue,  having  Meotz  on  the  north, 
.Alsace  on  the  south,  and  Lorraine  on  the 
sonth-west.  It  extends  from  the  49th  to 
the  50Ui  degree  of  N.  lat  its  surface  con- 
tains about  1600  square  miles ;  its  popula- 
tion is  about  305,000.  It  is  on  the  whole 
«  fertile  country,  productive  in  com,  flax, 
tobacco ;  also  in  vines,  and  the  fruits  suit- 
able to  the  latitude.  The  pasturage  like- 
wise is  in  general  good.  The  inhabitants 
are  yuntily  Cath<^cs,  partly  Lutherans  and 
Calvinists. 

The  title  of  Palatine  took  its  rise  from 
the  ancient  valaiia  or  palaces,  which  the 
emperors  had  in  different  parts  of  Germany. 
In  remote  ages,  temporary  judges  were 
jiominated  to  preside  in  the  courts  held  in 
these  palaces,  with  the  title  ^^^Jif'aizgfqf,  or 
Comes  Palaiintij.  In  the  ll'(h  century, 
this  office  became  herediury  at  Heidelberg, 
in  the  family  of  a  palatine  named  Herman, 
who  governed  the  chief  part  of  the  country, 
odled  in  consequence  the  Palatinate,  and 
which  long  comprised  an  additional  territory 
gn  the  right  of  the  Rhine.  In  the  13th 
century,  the  government  of  this  country 
became  vested  in  a  branch  of  the  ducal 
family  of  Bavaria.  Various  changes  and 
interruptions  in  the  succession  ensued; 
but  the  most  remarkable  have  occurred  in 
the  last  and  present  age.  In  1777,  the 
branch  of  the  family  iliat  governed  Bavaria 
booming  extinct,  the  elector  Palatinate 
succeeded  to  his  states,  removed  to  Munich, 
and  governed  them  conjunctly  with  his 
Rhenish  territory.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinual till  1794,  when  the  French  overran 
all  the  Palatinate  to  the  left  of  the  Rhine, 
and  retained  it  until  the  general  cliange  in 
IS  14.  In  that  and  the  following  year,  the 
acts  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  transferred 
the  northern  part  of  the  Palatinate  to 
Hesse- Darmstadt,  and  the  soutbeni  part  to 
Austria,  who  ce<ied  it  the  following  year  to 
Bavaria,  as  part  of  the  indemnities  tor  the 
Tyrol  and  Salzburg. — See  Ile/ise'Darm^ 
stadl,  an<l  Rhine,  Bavarian  CircU  of. 

Palatinate,  Urpta,  the  former  name 
of  a  province  of  Germany,  bordering  on  Bo- 
hemia, and  now  forming  port  of  the  circles 
of  the  Rcgen  and  the  Upper  Maine,  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bavaria,  its  area  is  2760 
square  miles ;  its  population  290,000.  It  is 
a  very  hilly,  and  in  general  barren  country, 
its  wealth  consisting  chiefly  m  iu  wood  and 


jpesturage,  also  in  its  nunet  andqusmn. 
The  produce  of  com  is  insufficiait  for  Uie 
population.  This  country  fanned  for  k- 
veral  centtuies  a  part  of  the  doroinioDi  of 
the  elector  Palatine ;  but  in  1620,  it  vis 
lost  by  the  reigning  elector,  the  nnlbrta- 
nate  son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  fin^aod.  It 
has  remained  ever  since  in  possession  ol 
JBavaria.  Its  sovereign  was  absolute,  then 
being  no  states  or  other  constitotienal  pro- 
tection for  the  people  until  1810,  whco  the 
whole  of  Uie  Bavarian  doretnions  were  put 
on  an  equal  footing,  and  allowed  to  and 
members  to  the  representative  body.^ifce 
Regtn^  and  Maine,  Upper. 

Palatini,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Montgomenr  coanty,  New  York, 
on  the  north  side  of  tne  Mohawk.  Pops- 
lation  3111.  61  mUes  W.X.  W.  of  Ai- 
bany. 

Palatine  Bridge,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Montgomery  county,  Nev 
York. 

Palatsha,  a  village  of  Anatolis,  ia 
Asia  Minor,  situated  near  the  coast  of  tb 
Mediterranean.  Its  site  contains  coDtukr- 
able  ruins,  which,  from  some  inscripriocs 
found  among  them,  were  supposed  by  SpoD 
to  be  those  of  the  ancient  Miletus.  Others 
have  believed  them  to  be  those  of  Myos,  on 
ancient  town,  ultimately  incorponted  with 
Miletus.    Long.  S7.  12.  £.   LaL  37. 31.  N. 

PALAWANlsL£,a  large  island  in  the  East- 
ern seas,  extending  between  the  northern  ia- 
tremity  of  Borneo,  with  which  and  the  Phi- 
lippines it  forms  an  extensive  diaio  of 
islands.  I  ts  extreme  length  may  be  esnonted 
at  275  mih»,  and  tlie  average  breadth  about 
32  miles.  The  country  is  described  as  being 
plain  and  flat  to  the  bottom  of  the  hilh. 
The  productions  are  cowries,  wax,  tortoise* 
shell,  and  sea  slug,  or  hidke  de  maty  Hat 
last  being  abundant.  There  is  much  ebony 
and  laka  wood ;  and  it  is  said  there  are  hot 
springs  and  mines  of  gold.  The  west  siiW 
is  chiefly,  inhabited  by  a  savage  people,  who 
seldom  frequent  ihe  coast.  Ibe  greaiifr 
part  of  this  island  was  formerly  unc'.er  the 
dominion  of  the  Soc^oos,  but  is  little 
known  to  Europeans. 

Pa  LA  zi  NO,  a  small  town  of  AustriiB 
ItUy,  in  the  province  of  Mantua,  on  the 
Mindo. 

Palazolo,  a  small  town  and  csstk  in 
the  north  of  Italy,  in  Piedtnoot,  U  miles 
VV.N.W.  of  Casalc,  and  87  B.N.E.  d 
Turin. 

Palazzolo,  a  town  in  the  sontb-east  of 
Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Noto,  20  miles  W.  oT 
Syracuse.  It  bos  6000  inhabitants 
but  being  an  inland  place,  is  ^^  ^^ 
by  travellers. 

Palazzuolo,  a  small  town  of  Italv,  m 
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llurmili  dodijr of  Tascany, flS  taSka  N.B. 
•fFlorenoe. 

Palaezdolo,  a  mull  town  of  Austrian 
Italv^  in  the  (Hrovince  of  Breaciay  on  the 
Q^io.  PopuIatioD  3100.  U  miles  £.  S.  £.  of 
BogBmo. 

Palcamayo,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  PataXy  which  runs  north,  and  then 
mites  with  the  Pangon,  to  enter  the  aband- 
nu  stream  of  the  Uca^e. 

Palcati  Nor,  or  Balkash,  a  lake  of 
Konhem  Tartary,  situated  nearly  700  miles 
line  east  from  the  Aral.  It  is  about  SOO 
Btles  flrom  uosth  to  south,  and  1 10  from 
east  to  west.  To  the  east  are  several  small- 
er lakes,  at  different  distances.  There  are 
leversl  islands  near  its  southern  extremity. 
The  waters,  though  somewhat  salt,  are  not 
dtogether  unfit  for  drinking.  On  the  west 
it  has  the  country  of  the  Kirghises,  and  on 
the  east  the  great  plateau  of  Soongaria. 

Palcipa,  a  lak^^of  Peru,  in  the  province 
}f  Tucuman.  On  its  shore  is  a  fort  for  de^ 
feoce  against  the  Indians. 

Palcots,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Qbuta  Nagpore.  It  is  situated  among  the 
lulls,  and  rormerly  possessed  a  small  fort, 
»hieii  commanded  tlie  high  road.  Long. 
>&0.£.  Lat.99.58.  N. 

Palbik,  or  Paldie  Kirk,  a  small  village 
tf  Scotland,  in  KincaTdinediire»  noted  tor 
I  great  lair. 

Palxb.    See  Paulee. 

Paler,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
if  Cade.    Long.  79. 49.  £.   Lat.  37. 39.  N. 

Palbmbano,  a  district  of  Sumatra,  on 
^  north-eastern  coast,  extending  along 
the  river  Palembang.  In  its  lower  parts 
towaids  the  aea  coast,  this  country  is  de- 
leribed  as  flat  and  marshy,  and,  with  the 
sxoqption  of  some  few  tracks,  entirely  un- 
it ftr  cultivation.  From  various  appear^ 
Utts,  it  is  generally  understood  to  nave 
^  formerly  covered  by  the  sea.     The 
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utides  of  commerce  supplied  by  diis  coun- 
!ry  are,  pepper,  rattans,  gambir,  silk,  cot- 
ttn  (bombax  ceiba),  damor,  ivory,  cat's 
^^  sulphur,  salt,  wax,  rice,  benzoin,  in- 
ugO)  tobacco,  areca,  buffidoes,  and  gold; 
nost  of  which  are  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
»noe  up  the  country.  The  forests  of  Su- 
Batra  also  abound,  among  other  valuable 
woductions,  with  the  ebony  tree.  The 
pamr  trade  at  Palembang  was  formerly 
musively  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch ;  and 
this  was  so  very  profitable,  that  at  least 
two  millions  of  pounds  weight  were  annu- 
uly  sxported.  A  metallic  composition 
»«n»d  calin,  found  here,  was  also  a  very 
w«ative  branch  of  traile;  but  the  most 
»«wdenible  article  of  commerce  was  the 
tm  of  Banca,  which  the  sultan  was  obliged 
to  furnish  to  the  Dutch  monoporists,  at  a 
wmporatively  very  low  rate  to  what  they 
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dMDged  Air  it  in  the  Chinese  market  Mvdi 
lower  still  was  the  price  which  the  Sultan, 
allowed  his  subjects  for.  that  and  every 
other  article  of  trade,  'these  he  ot>tainea 
on  his  own  terms,  and  almost  fpr  nothing  ; 
while  from  the  Dutch>  with  whom  he 
transacted  (msinesS,  he  received  Stianidl 
dollara  for  all  that  he  sold ;  so  that  in  eon* 
sequence,  an  immense  influx  of  specie  pour« 
ed  into  the  royal  treasury^  whicb,  together 
with  the  great  quantity  of  gold  dust  col-* 
lected  in  the  hills,  rendered  him  one  of  tha 
richest  sovereigns  in  the  east.  The  interior 
parts  of  the  country  are  divided  into  pro« 
vinces,  each  of  which  is  assigned  as  a  flef 
or  government  to  one  of  the  royal  fiunily^ 
or  of  the  nobles  who  eommit  tlie  manage*  ^ 
ment  to  deputies,  and  giVe  themselves 
little  concern  about  the  treatment  of  their 
subjects,  'rhe  present  rulen  of  Palem^ 
bang,  and  a  great  portion  of  tlie  inhabitants 
of  the  city>  are  Supposed  to  Wcf  come  ori* 
ginally  from  the  island  of  Java.  Thefy  treat 
with  very  little  distinction  the  descendants 
of  the  ancient  princes  of  the  country,  whom 
they  oppress,  and  when  they  make  their  ap« 
pearance  at  eourt^  deny  them  every  mark 
of  ceremonious  distinction.  Th^  pother  of 
the  monarch  is  unlimited;  but  not  main- 
taining in  regular  pay  a  body  of  troops,  hk 
orders  are  often  disregarded  by  his  nobles. 
He  has  no  revenue  except  what  is  derived 
from  his  monopolies;  but  the  produce  df 
them,  especially  that  arising  from  pepper 
and  tin,  is  so  considerable,  that  he  must 
be  possessed  of  treasure  to  a  large  amount. 
The  customs  on  merchandise  imported,  xe» 
main  in  the  hands  of  those  who  are  require 
ed  to  furnish  the  king's  household  with 
provisions  and  otlier  necessaries.  The  do- 
mestic attendants  on  the  prince  are  for  the 
most  part  females.  The  currency  of  the 
country  consists  phiefly  of  Spanish  doUan  ; 
but  for  the  smaller  payments,  there  is  it* 


general  circulation  a  small  coin  of  lead  and 
tin,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  by  which 
they  are  strung  together  in  parcels  of  500 
each.  The  policy  of  these  princes,  who 
were  themselves  strangers,  having  idways 
been  to  encourage  foreign  settlers,  the  dty 
and  lower  parts  of  the  river  are  i|i  agreat 
measure  peopled  with  natives  of  Cnina^ 
Cochin-China,Camboja,Siam,Patani  on  the 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  Java,  Celebes,  and 
other  eastern  places.  In  addition  to  Uiese> 
the  Arabian  priests  are  described  by  the 
Dutch  as.  constituting  a  very  numerous  and 
pernicious  tribe,  who,  although  in  the  ooa« 
stant  practice  of  imiiosing  upon  and  plunder- 
ing the  cretlulous  inhabitants,  are  held  by 
them  in  the  utmost  reverence.  The  Ma-i 
hometan  religion  prevails  throughout  all 
the  dominions  of  the  sultan,  witli  the  excep- 
tion of  a  district  near  the  sea  coost,  called 
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Salsng,  Tvliere  the  nttiyes  live  in  the 
woods  like  wild  animals.  The  language 
of  the  king  and  his  court  is  the  high 
dialect  of  Java,  mixed  with  some  foreign 
idioms.  The  Dutch  describe  the  people 
m  devoid  of  every  good  quality^  and 
those  in  the  interior  as  dull  and  simple, 
'and  remarkable  for  their  fbrbearance  un- 
'der  oppression.  Of  their  character,  how- 
ever, it  is  admitted  that  they  have  little 
knowledge,  owing  to  the  extreme  suspicion 
[and  jodonsy  of  the  government,  which 
takes  alarm  at  any  attempt  to  penetrate  into 
;the  interior. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  kingdom  of  Pa- 
'lembang  was  conquered  by  a  handftd  of 
British  troops  under  the  orders  of  colonel 
iGiliespie.  'Fhe  sultan,  who  had  made  him- 
self  universally  odious'  by  his  atrocious 
'cruelties,  and  particularly  obnoxious  to  the 
'British  by  his  unprovoked  massacre  of  the 
Europeans  resident  in  his  capital,  was  de- 
throned, and  his  brother  raised  to  the 
throne  in  his  stead.  The  expedition  which 
achieved  this  memorable  conauest,  set  sail 
ttom  Batavia  on  the  20th  March.  After  they 
arrived  in  the  river  of  P&lembang,  being  r^ 
tarded  by  various  obstacles  in  their  ascent  to 
the  capital,  and  lesniing  that  the  sultan,  on 
bearing  of  the  approach  of  the  British,  had 
fled,  i^d  that  his  adherents  were  resolved 
on  an  indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the 
wealthy  Chinese  and  other  merchants, 
which  was  to  take  place  that  night,  colonel 
Gillespie,-  with  a  small  party  of  about  17 
'Britisn  grenadiers,  and  a  determined  band 
of  officers,  hastened  to  the  capital,  and 
forced  their  wav  into  the  palace,  which 
was  partly  in  dames,  and  of  which  the 
floors  and  pavements  were  covered  with  the 
blood  of  the  wretched  victims  who  had  been 
lately  massacred  in  its  apartments.  Here 
they  fortified  themselves,  and  held  posses- 
sion of  it  until  the  remaining  troops  arriv- 
ed; after  which  the  sultan  was  formally 
dethroned,  and  his  brother  raised  to  the  so- 
Tereign  power  in  his  stead. 

Palembang,  or  Palimbang,  the  capi* 
tal  of  the  above  district,  and  the  emporium 
of  the  inland  commerce  of  Sumatra,  situat- 
ed in  a  flat  marshy  track,  on  the  left  bank, 
mid  above  the  Delta  of  the  river  Palem- 
bang, about  60  miles  fh>m  the  sea.  The 
city  is  intersected  by  several  little  branches 
X)f  the  river,  which  fbrm  a  number  of 
islands,  said  to  be  about  90  or  SO,  whence 
it  has  also  received  the  appellation  of  the 
**'  City  of  Twenty  Isknds.*'  One  of  these 
contains  the  palaicea  of  the  late  sultan  and 
his  son,  and  tne  house  also  of  the  present 
aultan.  The  houses  of  the  sultan  and  his 
son  are  square  areas,  surrounded  with  very 
high  brick  walls.  Each  of  these  palaces 
eontains  several  detached  buildings  of  the 


pavilion  form,  having  pcrtions  of  |_ 
planted  with  fruit  trees  and  omameDtal 
shrubs.  In  fWmt  of  these  palaees  is  «i 
extensive  battery,  &cing  the  river.  It  i»a 
lampart  of  mud,  aboot  twenty  feet  thiek^ 
fitced  within  and  without  with  bamboos^ 
and  pierced  with  embrazoivs  dose  above, 
like  the  ports  of  a  ship;  bat  the  oufter 
f>art  of  each  embnzmre  being  the  nanowesl, 
there  is  little  room  to  alter  the  direction  of 
the  gUQS.  This  lower  range  of  batteries 
which  covers  the  &ont  of  both  pelacfi,  is 
again  supported  by  the  bastions  of  the  in* 
closed  outer  wall  of  the  sultan's  fort,  wick 
a  number  of  cannon  mounted  npofn  them. 
Between  the  two  batteries  is  seen  the  !!»• 
dan,  or  Plain,  at  the  extremity  of  wiii^ 
appears  the  hall,  where  the  sultan  gives  aa- 
dienoes  in  public  Beyond  this^'  nothw 
was  known  to  Europeans  before  Uie  anivd 
of  the  British  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  ia 
1812,  as  it  was  death  for  any  one  to  ven- 
ture farther  without  the  sultan's  express 
permission ;  and  none  but  females  were  adU 
mitted  into  the  interior  court  of  the  palace. 
The  sultan,  who  was  deposed  by  the 
British,  had  been  engaged  in  the  coo- 
struction  of  a  new  harbour,  for  whack 
he  had  taken  the  materials  from  the 
Dutch  factory  whidi  he  had  demohsbed. 
It  joins  the  inner  palace ;  but  the  buildiop 
are  still  incomplete.  A  large  reservoir  of 
water,  with  pleasure  boats  in  it,  oocapus 
^e  middle  of  this  area,  which  is  snmnind- 
ed  by  numerous  detached  buildings,  &k 
the  females  of  the  court.  Between  &e  out- 
er walls  of  the  sultsn's  paboe  and  that  siT 
Pangarang  Ratoo,  is  a  road  leading  to  the 
principal  mosaue,  which  is-  a  pretty  lam 
building,  nearly  square,  and  oovoed  wm 
a  pavilion  roof  of  tiles.  Adjoining  to  it  is 
a  nigh  octagonal  tower,  from  which  die 
Muezzin  calls  the  people  to  prayers.  The 
houses  of  the  ocnnmon  people  are  tnade  of 
bamboos,  with  mats,  and  thatched.  They 
stand  on  platforms  of  bamboos;  and  sosne 
of  them  are  raised  on  stakes  of  the  suae; 
others,  which  ere  constructed  on  rafVs  of 
wood,  or  bamboo,  float  on  tlie  river,  wheis 
they  rise  and  fidl  with  the  tide,  and  are  fii^ 
tened  to  the  shore  with  ropes  of  nttan. 
Buildings  of  this  description  are  often  con- 
structed  up  the  country,  where  the  mas^t^ 
rials  are  cheap,  and  are  then  brooght  down 
the  stream.  Some  of  these  floating  rails 
are  very  large,  having,  in  addition  to  coas- 
modious  dwelling-houses  and  oat^tffices, 
pleasaht  gardens,  with  trees  and  vaxioaB 
plants.  About  two  miles  above  Palembang, 
the  river  divides  into  two  lajige  branches; 
that  on  the  left,  leading  to  a  country  seatof 
the  sultan,  oonsisting  of  several  bnngakws 
and  gardens,  delightfhUy  situated  on  a  dii»- 
ter  of  small  islands,  called,  in  allusion  to 
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heir  imiltiliide,  "  Pulo  Sariboo^"  or «'  The 
rhoasand  Islands." 

The  Dutch  ftetory^  which  was  demolish- 
d  hy  the  sultan^  was  on  the  Kght  bank, 
rhich  is  higher  than  Hhe  left,  and  where 
here  are  conaequentlj  more  extensile 
recks  of  drj  ground.  Scarcely  a  Teatifip, 
lowever,  of  it  now  remains ;  and  even  the 
wmdatiopa  of  the  walla  of  the  fort,  and  of 
be  housesy  have  been  dng  up  ami  carried 
way.  Immediately  below  the  site  of  the 
ictory  it  a  sraaH  branch  of  the  river  called 
<ungi  Awar,  which  gives  name  to  the  ad- 
rining  campong  or  street,  inhabited  chiefly 
J  Chinese.  But  there  are  also  some  Malays 
1  this  district,  all  the  inhabitants  of  which 
ppcar  to  have  been  formerly  under  the  au- 
lority  and  protection  of  the  Dutch  factory. 
lie  Chinese  campong  is  on  the  side  of  the 
imlet  oppoaite  the  fiictory,  and  is  divided 
ito  two  parts,  the  Old  and  New  campongs. 
*he  inhabitants  of  both  amount  to  about 

00  families,  and  these  are  the  principal 
lerchants  and  artisans  in  the  place.  On 
lie  left  bank  of  the  river,  a  little  bebw  the' 
tlace,  is  a  edony  of  about  300  Arabs, 
mong  whoni  are  some  merchants  of  emi- 
erioe.  The  remaining  inhabitants  of  Pa- 
mbang  are  Malays,  and  estimated  at  be- 
men  30,000  and  30,000.    Long.  104.  5i« 

1  Lat  2.  58.  51.  S. 

Palembano,  the  river  on  which  the 
bovedty  is  situated,  which  rises  in  the 
istrict  of  Musi,  within  two  or  three  days 
mmey  of  fiencoolen,  and  running  to  tne 
istwod,  receives  many  subsidiary  streams, 
ai  it  falls  into,  the  straits  of  Banca.  The 
louth  of  this  rivet-  lies  in  Lat.  S.  18.  8« 
ad  Long.  105.  8.  £.  There,  is  a  bar  on' 
^hich  the  depth  is  only  two  fiithoms  and  a 
oarter  at  low  water;  but  after  passing 
lut,  although  vessels  unacquainted  with 
he  channel  are  apt  to  get  aground,  it  is 
fdconed  to  have  a  sufficiency  of  depth  to 
irry  a  frigate  as  far  up  as  the  town.  The 
iver  isof  veryoonsiderable  breadth,  itabanks 
)w  and  woody^  very  much  resembling  the 
tniderbnods  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ganges. 

PiLEMBEaDY,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
ia,  district  of  Madura^  Long.  78«  83.  £• 
•at  9.  26.  N. 

Palbxcia,  an  inland  district  of  Spain^ 
omprising  the  north-east  part  of  the  pro- 
incc  of  Leon.  Its  area  is  1830  square 
nies  ;  iu  population  119^000.  The  north 
^  this  province  is  hilly ;  the  rest  level, 
^'be  ctiniate>  is  temperate,  but  the  atmo-» 
phere  is  rather  foggy ;  and  in  one  quarter, 
n  extensive  marsh  sends  out  mcphitic  va- 
*oarB,  which  occasion  fevers.  The  chief 
Q^nufactures  are  woollens  and  leather,  of 
'Ijich  articia  an  export  takes  place  to  the 
4jiu^t  provinces,  along  with  some  wine 
ad  cattle^ 


Palbkcia^  the  chief  town  of  the  aboiia 
province,  la  situated  in  a  beautiful  and  fer* 
tile  track  called  the  Tierra  de  Campoa>  on 
the  river  Carrion.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and 
has  a  good  cathedral,  4  other  churches,  8 
hospitals,  11  monasteries  and  convents,  an<l 
1 1  poor-houses.  Most  of  these,  and  many 
of  the  private  houses,  are  of  Gothic  archi- 
tecture; but  tlie  only  remarkable  edifices 
are  the  cathedral  and  the  church  of  St  An- 
tolin;  for  the  town,  though  extensive,  ia 
fkt  from  handsome^  The  population,  B300, 
are  partly  employed  in  manu&cturing 
blankets  and  leather.  The  first  Christian 
university  founded  in  Spain,  after  the  eX'' 
pulsion  of  the  Moors,  was  established  at 
this  place,  but  was  afterwards  transferred 
to  Salamanca.  6.5  miles  S.  £.  of  Leon,  and 
122  N.  by  \V.  of  Madrid.  Long  4.  34.  W. 
Lat.  42. 10.  N. 

Palekga,  a  town  of  Hindoetan,  pro« 
▼inoe  of  Sinde.  It  is  situated  in  a  barren 
country,  in  Lat.  24.  19.  N. 
^  Palbnque,  a  settlement  of  South  Ame-i 
rica,  in  Panama,  situated  in  thejurisdic-* 
tion  of  Porto  Bello.— 8d,  A  settlement  of 
New  Granada,  in  the  province  of  Cartha-* 
ffcna. — It  is  also  the  name  of  several  othef 
inconsiderable  settlements. 

Palekque,  a  point  of  land  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo,  betWecn 
the  point  of  Nizao  and  the  river  Ozama. 

Palefoli,  a  seaport  of  Caramania,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  120  miles  S.  of  Konieh. 

PALEaMO,  a  large  and  beautifiil  city  of 
Sicilv,  the  capital  of  the  island,  situated 
on  the  northern  CoasL  It  stands  on  the 
western  shore  of  a  bay,  in  an  extensive 
and  beautiful  plain,  presenting  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  magnificent  garden  filled  with 
ihiit  trees,  and  watered  %  rivulets^  The 
town,  when  approached  by  sea,  or  rather 
when  seen  fi'ora  Monte  Pelegrino,  a  high 
hill  to  the  north,  presents  a  most  enchant-i 
ing  prospect:  the  bay  forms  a  graceful 
sweep  along  the  shore ;  the  domes,  turrets, 
and  spires  of  the  city,  rise  conspicuous 
above  the  other  buildings ;  the  surrounding 
plain  exhibits  convents,  villas,  and  cot- 
tages, romantically  interspersed  among  its 
luxuriant  foliage ;  while  m  the  distance  to 
the  east  and  south  rises  an  amphitheatre  of 
majestic  mountain  scenery.  Nor  are  these 
favourable  impressions  effaced  on  first  en- 
tering the  town :  the  principal  streets  are 
spacious  and  handsome  ,*  the  houses  hare 
in  general  something  striking  in  their  ar« 
chitccture ;  and  the  fountains,  statues,  and 
busts  in  front  of  them,  seem  appropriate 
decorations  of  a  capital :  but  a  more  close 
inspection,  particularly  into  the  interior  of 
these  apparently  magnificent  buildings^ 
soon  lessens  our  admiratioo,  the  architec-* 
lure  of  this  city  behig  too  uniform^  aud  nei 
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tkfifteqnenth  herrv.    Tbe  fohn  of  Paler- 
mo is  nearly  circular.    The  two  principal 
Btreeta  are  tbe  Caaaaro  and  the  Stradaf- 
Nttoya:   they  are  both  about  a  mile  in 
lengthy  and  intersect  each  other  at  r^t 
angles,  dividing  the  city,  in  a  manner,  into 
lour  e^ual  parts.    These  streets  consist  on 
"both  sides  of  handsome  buildings^  are  well 
payed,  and  have  the  advantage  of  broad 
mot  paths,  an  advantage  seldom  found  in 
this  part  of  Europe.    Their  point  of  inter- 
section forms  an  open  octagonal  space,  call- 
ed, fW>m  iu  abape,  the  Ottangolo.    Each 
of  the  eight  sides  of  this  open  space  is 
formed  by  a  beautiftil  building,  three  stories 
high,  composed  of  the  Doric,  Ionic,  and  Co- 
rinthian orders.  Each  has  in  its  fron  t  a  num- 
ber of  statues,  along  with  a  large  and  ele- 
gant fountain.     FVom  this  central  spot  ia 
enjoyed  a  beautiful  perspective  view  of  the 
best  part  of  the  town,  terminated  by  the 
four  principal  gates.    Of  the  other  streets 
of  Palermo,  few  are  deserving  attention, 
moat  of  Uiem  being  narrow,  winding,  and 
dirty,  and  built  without  the  least  regard  to 
regularity.  In  several  parts  of  the  town  they 
Mre  almost  entirely  covered  with  booths, 
or  rather    worlcshops   and  tables,   where 
tradesmen  of  all  descriptions  carry  on  their 
work  in  the  open  air.    The  ground  floor  of 
the  mansions,  or,  as  they  are  termed,  pa- 
laces of  the  nobilily.  is  firequently  occupied 
for  shone.    In  almost  eve^  house  in  the 
town  tnere  is  a  common  stair-case ;  and 
each  stage  of  apartments  forms,  as  in  the 
old  houses  of  Paris  and  Edinburgh,  the 
separate  residence  of  a  family.    The  houses 
of  Palermo  are  almost  all  high,  and  a  num- 
ber of  them  have  balconies  with  iron  rail- 
ings.   These  projections  lessen  the  symme- 
try of  the  architecture,  but  this  is  amply 
counterbalanced  by  the  convenience  they 
afford  of  enjoying  the  cool  evening  breeze 
in  so  warm  a  climate.    In  winter  the  streets 
are  lighted  by  a  few  solitary  lamps,  spattered 
Overdifferent  parts  of  the  town,  but  in  a 
mimber  quite  inadequate  to  its  extent. 

The  most  fVequented  of  the  public  walks 
of  Palermo  is  the  Marina,  a  raised  plat- 
form  or  terrace,  extending  above  a  mile 
along  the  bay,  and  about  eighty  paces  in 
braiidth.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  thia 
walk  there  is  a  delightful  public  garden, 
called  the  Flora,  laid  out  in  walks,  inter- 
apersed  with  statues,  fountains,  and  small 
summer  houses.  People  of  all  ranks  are 
admitted,  and  in  fine  evenings  it  appears 
the  rendezvous  of  the  whole  citv.  Ad- 
joining to  the  Flora  is  the  botanical  garden, 
the  entrance  of  which  is  through  a  build- 
ing similar  to  an  ancient  temple.  The 
garden  is  well  laid  out,  and  contains  an 
extensive  collection  of  valuable  plants.  As 
to  fortifications,  Palermo  on  the  sea  side  ia 


not  ttrong,  whOe  od  the  land  aide  It  is 
altMsther  open. 

The  public  edifloes  of  Bdermo  aw  mt* 
neroua.     The  royal  palace  ia   BnAf  »• 
tuated   at   the  t^   or  the  Via  Caaaaiii^ 
and   oommanda   a  .beautifU  view  of  tka 
town  and  the  larrouBdiDg  aeeBcrv.    The 
adjoining  gardena  are  driightfiil,  imt  Ae 
palace  itself  ia  a  vast  iiF^iilar  pileof  ImU- 
inp;  its  exterior  wants  symroetiy 
mity,  but  its  apartments  are  apackNia» 
elegantly  ornamented.    The  aauaie  in  I 
containa  a  atatue  of  Philip  IV.  of  Sidfy* 
surrounded  by  four  other  atatuea. 
of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  are 
fbr  their  style  of  architecture,  bat  the 
rior  of  the  greater  part  of  them  ia  defmaed 
by  a  multiplicity  of  falae  ornaments,  liny 
of  them  have  marble  eolumna,   either  in 
fVont,  or  in  the  laige  court,  which  tfaeyjee* 
nerallv  inclose ;  but  the  effect  af  tbeaeia  n»« 
quentiy  destroyed  bv  the  neanneaa  of  tlwidU 
joiningbuildiugs.  There  are  in  thia  aty  tline 
theatres ;  but  in  none  ia  there  a  diapi^  «f 
taste,  either  in  the  outward  or  inwvd  d»- 
corationa.    On  the  other  hand,  the  nntabcr 
of  religions  esfabliahmenta  i»  saipnaini^ 
there  being  above  40  monasteriea,  and  So 
convents;  and  in  the  magnificence  of  its 
churches,  Palermo  is  second  only  to 
The  cathedral,  called  by  the   nhM. 
Madre   Chiesa,   and  dtiiated  in  the  Via 
Cassaro,  was  erected  in  the,  IStb  eantwy, 
and  would  be  a  fine  edifice,  weie  boC  the 
Grecian  and  Gothic  atylea  ofarddlecloie  in- 
judiciously mixed  in  it    A    GanaideMbfe 
part  of  it  has  been  lately  restored  in  a  mo- 
dem style.    Its  interior  is  aup|iorled    hf 
pillars  of  granite.    The  dinrch  of  St  Gio* 
seppe,  also  situated  on  the  Caaaaroy  ia  pao* 
fusely  and  richly  ornamented,  and  contaans 
some  fine  columna  of  grey  Sidlian  navhle^ 
nearlv  60  feet  high.    Of  the  other  piinci- 
ptfl  cDurches,   the  appearance  ia,    in    like 
manner,  splendid,  but  devoid  of  tme 
Most  of  me  convenu  have  elegant  cL  . 
attached  to  them ;  and  aeveral  have  ^od 
collections  of  paintings,  chiefly  of  the  Ita- 
lian school.    Palermo  containa  a  ooosider- 
able  number  t)f  establishments  fbr  charily 
and  education,  but  the  mode  of  voanM- 
ment  is  in  general  very  impeiftct.    Tne 
great  hospital  stands  in  a  healthy  partaf 
the  town,  near  the  royal  paboe ;  that  of  Si 
Bartholomew  is  a  large  building,  doae  te 
the  Marina,    llie  poor-house,  or  Aikerg^ 
de  Pttveri,  is  also  an  extenaive  edifice  ;  and 
there  are  aeveral  Momii  di  Pieia,  or  pewn 
banks  for  the  poor.    There  are  three  pub- 
lic libraries  in  Palermo,  but  the  books  art 
old,  and  chiefly  theological.    Tbe  qniiiMi 
tv,  an  extensive  pile  of  building,  has  as 
oDso-vatery,  along  with  cabineta  of  medbb 
and  natural  curiosities.    There  aie  piefia* 
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SON  in  Tirioiu  brancbes  of  science; ;  bat  the 
number  of  pupils  is  not  above  a  few  hun- 
dreds. There  is^  besides^  a  separate  insti- 
tution for  boy«  of  rank^  and  a  charity 
school  (that  of  St  Roch),  for  orphans^ 
along  with  several  private  seminaries  and 
liteisrj  societies.  Tne  females  are  for  the 
most  part  edacated  in  convents. 

On  entering  the  Sicilian  capital,  a  stran- 
ger   is  struck   with   the   amazing   crowd 
oT  peraons  in  the  streets^  which,  in  some 
parts,  much  exceeds  the  throng  of  London, 
aud  which  gives  it  the  air  of  a  great  mer- 
cantfle  dty.    The  trade  of  Palermo,  how- 
ever, is  not  very  extensive.    Its  mole,  a 
structure  of  great  utility,  stretches  from  the 
"base  of  Monte  Pel^rino  in  a  southward 
direction,  above  a  quarter  of  a  mile  into 
the  sea,  and  forms  a  port  capable  of  con- 
taining 30  sail  of  the  line,  and  several  hun- 
dred merchantmen.    It  is   well    fortified, 
but  open  to  the  north-east  winds,  which 
are  sometimes  violent  and  dangerous.    The 
exports  of  Palermo  are  confined  to  a  few 
articlesu  in  particular  silk  and  satin,  with 
some  manufactures  for  the  supply  of  Malta. 
*rhe  wine,  the  oil,  and  other  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  surrounding  country,  is  likewise 
shipped  here,  as  well  as  quantities  of  fish, 
iMTticttlarly  tunnies,  caught  on  the  coast. 
rhe  importations,  if  not  of  greater  value, 
are  mucn  more  various,  comprising  almost 
erery  article  either  of  luxury  or  convenience. 
It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  1 1  th  century  that 
silk  manufiicturcs  were  established  by  go- 
vernment in  this  city.    They  are  still  kept 
iip^  bat  are  said  to  oe  less  lucrative  since 
that  branch  of  industry  has  been  extended 
to  Italy.    The  silk  thread  obtained  from 
the  fish  called  the  Pinna  Marina,  and  ma- 
nufiiGtiired  here,  is  of  almost   unrivalled 
fineness. 

The  population  of  Palermo  has'  not 
been  aatisfkctorily  ascertained,  but  amounts, 
scooiding  to  the  most  accurate  estimates, 
to  130,000..  The  manners  and  charac- 
ter of  the  Sicilians  will  be  described  undet 
the  head  of  Siciftf;  and  the  inhabitants 
of  Palermo  differ  Qrom  their  fellow  sub- 
jects In  the  same  manner  as,  in  other  coun- 
tries, the  residents  in  a  capital  differ  A-om 
those  in  the  coun ty  or  provincial  towns.  Po- 
verty, however,  seems  the  common  lot  of  all 
ranks ;  and  there  exists  a  serious  obstacle  to 
the  improvement  of  Cheir  circumstancej^,  in 
the  nnmber  of  persons  digtiified  with  titles, 
bat  without  the  means  of  supporting  their 
rank,  who,  ftom  a  mistaken  family  pride, 
are  prevented  from  entering  into  trade. 
Pdermo  swarms  with  beggars  of  the  most 
vrretched  apjiearance,  but  who,  in  reality, 
are  not  so  miserable  as  they  look,  regular 
distributions  of  food  being  made  at  the 
different  convents  and  charitafaie  inst^ta- 


_^tions,  while  the  mildness  of  the  climate 

S~  revents  them  from  sufferings  like  the  men- 
icants  of  more  northern  countries.  The 
temperature  in  winter  seldom  falls  below 
50^  of  Fahrenheit  In  summer  the  heat  ia 
certainly  very  great,  the  thermometer  keep- 
ing for  some  months  between  80®  and  90". 
In  that  season  the  inhabitants  generally  shut 
up  their  houses  and  shops  a  little  oefore 
noon,  and  keep  them  shut  for  three  or  four 
hours,  an  interval  during  which  all  is  silence 
and  stagnation  in  the  city.  The  Sirocco  is 
very  oppressive,  but  fortunately  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence.  Palermo  is  well  supplied 
with  water,  which  is  conveyed  in'pipes  to 
the  tops  of  the  highest  houses.  The  valley 
surrounding  the  city  is  certainly  entitled  to 
the  appellation  of  Conco  d'Oro,  or  "  golden 
shell,  given  to  it  by  the  Sicilian  poets.  It 
is  not  only  of  great  fertility,  but  carefully 
cultivated,  and  though  not  very  well  wood- 
ed, presents  a  luxuriant  and  beautifUl  aspect. 

Sicilian  writers  have  adopted  many  ab^ 
surd  and  ridiculous  notions  concerning 
the  foundation  of  Palermo.  The  roost  ra- 
tional and  generally  received  opinion,  con- 
firmed by  a  reference  to  Thucydides  and 
Poly  bin  8,  is,  that  it  was  originally  peopled 
by  a  colony  of  Phoenicians,  the  beauty  of 
the  situation,  and  the  convenience  of  the 
port,  being  powerful  int^lucements  to  a  trad- 
ing people.  The  place  fell  subsequently 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  whb 
made  it  the  capital  of  that  part  of  Sicily 
which  they  occupied,  and  a  considerable 
commercial  emporium.  Soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  Punic  war,  it  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Romans,  who  con- 
ferred on  it  various  privileges,  giving  it  the 
appellation  of  a  free  and  allied  city,  and 
allowing  it  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws. 
In  a  subsequent  age,  the  Saracens  made  it 
the  capital  of  their  Sicilian  territories :  and 
since  their  time,  with  the  exception  of  very 
short  intervals,  Palermo  has  been  consider- 
ed the  capital  of  Sicily.  It  has  hardly  any  re- 
mains of  antiquity,  owing,  in  some  measure, 
to  the  depth  of  soil  and  frequency  of  inun- 
dations along  its  plain.  It  was  the  residence 
of  the  court  of  Naples  during  their  exclu- 
sion fVom  their  capital  from  1806  to  1615. 
At  present  it  is  the  seat  of  the  viceroy  of 
the  Sicilian  parliament,  and  of  the  cnief 
boards  of  the  island  administration.  It  is 
likewise  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  who  has 
the  title  of  primate  of  Sicily.  It  has  sufieiv 
ed  repeatedly  fVoin  earthquakes.  130  miles 
W.  of  Messina,  and  200  S.  by  W.  of 
Naples.  Long,  of  the  observatory  13.  SO. 
0.  E.  Lai.  38.  6.  44.  N. 

Palerho,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Lincoln  County,  Maine,  880 
miles  from  Boston.    Population  761. 

PALESTINE,  a  count^.of.A8ia.  to  th0 
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Boadi  of  ^rria,  and  included  within  the  li- 
mits of  the  Turkish  empire.  Neither  the 
name  nor  dlyision  are  recognised  by  the  na- 
tives or  the  Turkish  government ;  but  they 
femain  prominent  in  the  eye  of  Europeans, 
^0  whom,  as  to  this  region,  the  past  is  of  a 
much  deeper  interest  than  the  present 
Palestine  is  rendered  illustrious  In  our  eyes, 
b^  its  bdng  the  ^t  where  our  holy  reli- 
fl;ion  first  dSerived  its  origin,  and  whence  it 
paa  been  so  widely  diffused  over  the  earth. 
It  has  jMresented  also  a  striking  spectacle,  by 
its  various  revdutions.  In  the  time  of  the 
patriarcha,  it  i^pears  to  have  been  a  pasto- 
ral country,  traversed  by  independent  shep- 
herds or  cniefii,  similar  to  those  who  now 
wander  over  the  extensive  plains  of  Arabia. 
,0n  the  return  of  the  children  of  Israel  from 
^gvpt,  it  is  described  as  a  land  flowing  with 
milk  and  honey ;  very  considerable  progress 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  agriculture ; 
and  the  vices  of  luxury  had  made  serious  pro- 
gress. The  interposition  of  heaven  having 
a^vered  this  country  into  the  hands  of  the 
Israelites,  it  was  divided  by  Joshua  among 
the  ten  tribes ;  Judah,  Benjamin,  Simeon, 
Dan,  Ephraim,  Zabulon,  Naphtali,  and  part 
.of  Manaaseh^  had  their  portion  allotted  on 
the  western,  commonly  called  this  side  of 
Jordan ;  while  Reuben,  Gad,  and  the  re- 
maining part  of  Manasaeh,  were  placed  on 
the  eastern  side,  commonly  called  beyond 
Jordan.  Israel,  aAer  having  Remained  long 
without  any  regular  goyemment,  but  ruled 
by  occasional  judges,  was  at  length,  on  the 
ideroand  of  the  people,  converted  into  a  mo- 
parchy,  of  which  Said  Was  the  first  king, 
pnder  t)ie  reigns  of  David  and  Solomon,  it 
became  one  of  the  most  fiourishing  king- 
doms of  Asia.  On  the  east  it  extended  as 
ifar  as  the  Euphrates,  and  having  obtained 
ports  both  on  the  Red  sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, was,  even  as  to  commerce,  the  rival 
pf  Tyre.  This  prosperity  suffered  a  ereat 
4eclension,  in  consequence  of  the  schism 
which  took  place  in  the  kingdom,  by  the  se- 
iNuration  of  the  tc^  tribes,  and  the  establish- 
oient  of  the  two  rival  kingdoms  of  Judsea 
and  Samaria.  They  continued  both  copsi- 
iderable,  however,  till  the  rise  of  t)ie  great 
empires  on  the  Euphrates,  which  were  des- 
tined to  8>vallow  up  all  the  west  of  Asia. 
The  kiaga  pf  Niniyeh  and  Babylon  expe- 
rienced here  such  an  obstinate  resistance, 
that  they  conceived  it  impossible  to  com- 
plete the  contjuest,  unless  by  carrying  capr 
live,  first  Israel,  and  then  Judah,  into  the 
eastern  provinces  of  their  empire.  This 
edipse  of  the  Jewish  name  and  nation, 
however,  lasted  only  till  the  downfall  of  Bar 
bylon.  Cyrus,  an  enlightened  and  gene- 
rous conqueror,  determined  to  signalise  the 
pommencement  of  his  empire  by  an  act  of 
flemenpy  to  this  exiled  people.    |le  allow- 


ed them  to  return  to  their  coontry,  to  re- 
build their  temple,  and  to  re-establish  their 
ecclesiastical  constitution.  JadsaoontiDuttl 
thus  a  province  of  Persia,  till  after  tlie  coo- 
quest  of  Alexander,  to  whom  it  sabmitud 
without  resistance.  After  the  portitioa  cf 
his  empire,  it  fell  naturally  under  the  povo: 
of  the  kings  of  Syria,  though  exposed  iIm 
to  invasion  irom  the  Ptolemies.  Se^enl 
of  the  Syrian  kings  having  attempted  to  es- 
foree  the  adoption  of  the  Gredan  idoU^, 
instead  of  the  worshjp  of  the  tnit  God, 
were  met  by  the  most  determined  re^anfe. 
On  this  occasion  the  Maccabees,  in  a  teria 
of  glorious  contests,  with  the  most  unqual 
means,  successfully  asserted  the  religioi^ 
and  political  liberties  of  their  country.  Jo- 
dsa,  now  become  an  independent  country; 
was  governed  for  more  than  a  hundrd 
^ears  by  a  race  of  sovereign  high  priesu 
called  Asmonsans.  They  could  not,  bov 
ever,  prevent  the  country  from  falling  under 
the  wide  spread  dominion  of  Rome,  vho 
established  the  Herods  as  tributary  kin^ 
leaving,  however,  the  dvil  and  ecclesia&ticsl 
administration,  to  a  great  extent,  ia  the 
hands  of  the  natives.  It  was  at  this  crisis 
that  Judsea  became  the  theatre  of  those  grat 
events  which  form  the  foundation  of  cm 
faith,  but  which  must  be  too  familiar  to 
our  readers  to  require  mention  here.  Tbe 
wrath  of  heaven  was  now  destined  to  fall 
on  this  offendin|;  people,  Enmged  by  re- 
peated insurrections,  the  Romans,  unda 
Titus,  entered  Judaea  with  a  large  force, 
took  Jerusalem,  razed  it  to  the  ground,  car- 
ried the  whole  nation  captive,  and  disper^d 
them  throueh  the  different  provinces  of  tk 
empire.  The  Jews  have  never  recorerd 
from  this  fatal  and  final  blow.  They  bave 
never  been  permitted  to  return  into  tiieir 
native  country;  yet  though  dispersed axnooe 
all  nations,  and  everywhere  oppressed  ana 
despised,  they  have  never  mixed  with  anj 
other  people,  but  have  retained  undimi- 
nished all  the  peculiarities  of  their  rdigi^^u 
and  manners. 

^  The  Romans,  on  obtaining  full  posses- 
sion of  this  country,  divided  the  part  of  ii 
on  this  side  of  Jordan  into  three  tetrarcbles, 
Judsa  proper,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  The 
former  consisted  of  the  tribes  of  Jodai, 
Benjamin,  Dan,  and  Simeon,  and  iocludt^l 
all  the  territory  between  the  Dead  sea  ai^d 
the  Mediterranean.  Samaria  comprehend- 
ed the  region  to  the  north  between  Jordan 
and  the  sea,  which  had  formerly  composed 
the  strength  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel,  aud 
included  the  possessiotis  of  the  tribes  of 
Ephroim,  Issachar,  and  part  of  ALuasseb. 
Galilee  formed  the  fine  inland  territory  irn 
the  lake  of  Tiberias,  the  former  possessioa 
of  the  tribes  of  Zabulon,  Asser,  and  Kapb- 
thali.    The  region  to  the  east  of  Joriki 
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divided  into  the  ftnaller  distrktBHf  Pe« 
l>ectpolia^  GaulouitiB,  Gdaaditis^  Ba» 
and  AaranitiA.  The  coniftry  oon« 
imicd  long  in  a  uoubled  atate,  in  conae* 
atence  of  Ihe  iDaometiapB  niiaed  by  the 
einaininff  Jews.  On  the  oonveision,  how- 
vc9%  oF  the  empire  to  Christianity^  Jndflea 
•ecame  an  object  of  reHgiona  ▼eneration. 
The  empreai  Helena  repaml  in  piigranage 
o  the  Holy  Land»  viewed  all  the  apota 
i''hich  hail  been  the  scene  of  the  great  events 
t^  £<mpel  hiatory,  and  built  aplendhi 
nnples  on  their  site.  The  Holy  Land  waa 
tow  enriched  by  the  crowd  of  piJgriina  who. 
eaorted  thither  from  every  part  of  the 
Christian  world.  The  moat  numerom  of 
bese  soon  came  from  the  west,  over  which 
he  church  of  Rome  had  fully  establidied 
t3  empire.  In  the  conimencementy  how- 
ver,  of  the  sixth  century,  an  entire  change 


Few  ooluitiica  ane  diatiognishea  lifyigrtal^ 
er  variety  of  sur&ce  than  Adcstine.  .  Some* 
have  repreaented  it  as  barren ;  but  thia 
cfaarader  can  apply  only  to  some  of  Uie 
monntainous  districts  around,  and  to  the* 
east  of  JensBaiera.  Aooording  to  the  best, 
inibnned  travellers,  Uie  greater  part  of  Bk« 
leatine  displays  a  truly  hunuiant  islttiSaff, 
and  oonresponda  entirely  to  the  dgaetip>* 
tion  of  the  promised  land.  In  takinsasnp-. 
vey  of  its  difibrent  portions>  we  shall  begin 
with  Jodsa  proper,  the  andent  kingdom  of 
Judah,  and  Uie  central  aeat  of  the  power  of 
David.  It  comprisea  the  territory  extend* 
ing  from  the  Lake  Aspludtites  to  the  tm^, 
It  is  composed  of  a  range  of  limestone  hilh, 
rising  as  it  were  by  stages  from  the  level  of 
the  Mediterranean.  The  pkin  extending 
along  that  sea,  though  now  negkcted^appeara 
to  be  excessively  n&.    Sandyi^  in  traveling 


i>ok  place  in  the  destinies  of  this  part  of   from  Gasa  to  Ja£&,  deacribes  the  caravan 
L-r_        F..j^_   —   .!-_    X  ,^    aa  almost  buried  under  paatures  which  lav. 

"  unmowed  and  uneaten."     As  the  track 
aaoends,  it  becomea  rugged  and  ro^,  so: 
that  the  road  from  Jaffik  to  Jerusalem  ia» 
very  steep  and  difficult.    The  sides  of  the 
mountains,  however,are  fitted  for  the  vine, 
the  olive,  the  sycamore,  and  are  crowned, 
with  natural  grovea  of  oak  and  cypress-j' 
while  the  earth  is  abundantly  covered  with 
aromatic  planta.    Between  these  momitainau 
are   interposed    Tallies,  particularly   that^ 
of  Jeiemioh  and  the  Terebenthine  vale^ 
which  are  covered  with  plentiful  ctopaoB 
tphacco,  wheat,  barley,  and  millel*    Deli- 
cious wine  is  also  produced  in  aome  of  the 
districts.     These  monntaina  are  tenanted 
hy  the  wildest  Arabs,  who  find  lucking 
pMcea  in  the  nnmesous  caves  which  aae  cu^ 
out  of  the  mountains.     Thcne  eaves  aroi 
cfaamoterlatic  of  all  the  monntaina  of  Pan: 
leatine,  and  formed  probaUy  habitations  to^ 
the  ancient  inhabitanta    On  reaebing  th* 
summit  of  theae  successive  rangea^  the  inm 
veller  disoovens  the  country  roun4  Jena»* 
lem,  which  wears  a  dry,  rugged,  and  stOBj 
aq[icct.    There  is  reaaon  so  bdieve^howi 
ever,  that  ancient  industry,  under  a  nravi 
tcethig  govermnent,  had  lendcfted  even  toese 
tracks  highly  productive.    Tiaoea  may  atiU. 
be  found  of  walla  by  which  the  earth  waa. 
fbrmerly  anppoited,  of  ciataraa  where  th^ 
rain  water  was  collected,  and  iof  eanak^  by^ 
which  it  was  distributed  through  the  fi^da* 
Wild  bees  stttl  lodge,  in  the  hoUow  of  iht 
rodks,  honey,  whidi  is  seen  flowing  from 
them.    Dr  Clarke,  indeed,  in  travelfing  Uh 
wards  Jerusalem  from  the  north,^  through  a 
district  which  is  under  the  oeneficent  ad« 
ministration  of  the  pacha  of  Damasea9«  saw 
m-oofii  of  themostextrsordinary  cultivation* 
The  Umestone  rocks  and  stony  vallies  were 
entirely  covered  with  plantations  of  figs^ 
vines,  ond  olives.    The  hills,  throughoul 


Judsa  was  among   the   countries 
trai  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the  mi- 
icary    and  fanatical  followers  of  Maho- 
net,    and  soon    fell   under   their   sway. 
The   caliphs,   however,  atill  viewed   her 
toly  places  with  reverence,  and  were  in* 
uoed  to  encourage  pilgrimage,  from  the 
;aixi  which  it  affiirded.    When  the  Turka, 
K>wever,  an  ignorant  and  barbarous  people, 
Kmned  in  from  the  north,  they  no  longer 
heerved  the  same  courtesy.     They  pro- 
aned  the  holy  places,  and  committed  out- 
ages of  every  kind  upon  the  viaiAanta  of 
he  Holy  Land.    The  intelligence  of  these 
iolencea  being  conveyed  to  Europe,  roused 
he  military  and  religious  spirit  of  the  age 
Dto  thoae  truly  extraordinary  expe^tiona 
ailed  the  Crusades.    All  Europe  seemed 
o  pour  itself  in  one  mass  upon  Asis.    Not- 
withstanding  the  losses  sustained  on  the 
oad,  the  tide  rolled  on  at  first  wiUi  irre-r 
iatible  fury.     The  Saracen  armies  were 
outed,  Jemsslem  taken  by  storm,  and  ita 
;arriaon  put  to  the  aword.*  A  Latin  kinjg« 
loin  of  Jerusalem  was  then  erected  under 
Godfrey  of  Boulogne,  which  endnted  for 
bove  60  yesrs,  during  which  the  Holy 
uand  screamed  centiiiiuilly  with  Christian 
ifid  Saracen  blood.    As  the  zeal  of  Europe 
Doled,  however,  and  the  same  vast  armies 
rere  no  longer  poured  into  Asia,  the  Maho- 
netan  atates,  whose  resources  were  sH  at 
land,  gradually  regained  the  ascendancy.  In 
1 187,  Judfia  wss  conquered  by  Saladin,  on 
lie  decline  of  whose  kingdom  it  passed 
brough  various  hands,  till  in  1517  it  was 
inally  swallowed  up  in  the  Turkish  em- 
rire.    After  ceasing  for  many  centnriea  to 
lave  any  political  existence,  it  was  drawn 
nto  notice  by  Bonaparte's  invasion  of  Syria, 
ind  his  celebrated  siege  of  ita  port  of  Acre, 
n  the  defence  of  which  Britisti  valour  waa 
»o  conspicuously  displayed* 
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AflBT  irooM  hiiriity  were  ovfutprenl  with 
^ndois.  All  ofOeie  were  ft«e  from  weed«t 
aid  iu  the  hiflliett  state  of  cultivatioiu  £?en 
the  sides  of  cEe  most  barren  moanUins  had 
been  sendered  fertile,  by  being  divided  into 
lemoes,  like  steps  rising  one  above  another, 
upon  which  soil  nsd  been  aocumulated  with 
•stonhhing  labour.  In  prooeeding  eastward 
to  the  shores  of  the  Dead  sea,  the  scene  be- 
oemes  more  decidedly  bamn.  Olooroy  and 
nailed  roeks,  stones,  sand,  and  ashes^  are  the 
only  ofarfecta  which  then  present  tbemaelves. 
Dr  Seetxen  lately  disoovered  near  its  soath- 
em  extremity,  a  mountain  of  sal-gem,  the 
continual  dissolution  of  which  produces  the 
spltness  of  this  lake,  equalling  that  of  the 
sea.  The  bi  tumen  so  copiously  produced,  is 
fimnd  on  its  shores,  and  floating  on  its  sur- 
fboe.  Seetzen  contradicts  the  reports  drcu- 
Uted,  of  no  bird  being  able  to  fly  over  its 
waters,  and  of  there  teing  any  peculiar  un- 
healditnesB  in  the  surrounding  air. 

To  the  north  of  the  ancient  Judca  was 
Samaria,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  now 
«ompriaed  under  the  district  of  Napolose. 
Siiebaste,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  damaria, 
is  only  a  poor  village ;  and  Napolose,  the 
ancient  Sichem,  is  now  the  capital.  Thia 
district  is  mountainous,  but  flourishing, 
well  cultivated,  and  carries  on  a  consider* 
able  trade.  Com,  silk,  and  oUves,  are  pro- 
duced abundantly  in  its  plains.  The  most 
prominent  feature  in  this  district  is  Mount 
Csrmel,  extending  along  the  gulf  of  Acre. 
This  mountatii,  during  the-  middle  ages, 
was  almost  entirely  fllled  with  grottos  cut 
in  the  rock,  the  abode  of  thousands  of 
monks,  who  from  this  abode  )pok  the  name 
«f  Cannelitea.     Sach  monastery  had  its 


view  afaaoat  QmivaHed.  The  lake  «fTII»» 
lias,  or  Gc&nesareth,  Is  sarrouded  by 
lefty  and  picturesque  hills,  the  sides  sr 
which  were  once  highly  cultivated,  audits 
banks  covered  with  flourishing  towB%  nsv 
almost  deserted. 

The  Jordan  is  the  mnd  natunl  UttotM 
of  Pdestine,  and,  witn  thekke  oTTIberia 
throoi^  which  it  passes,  and  that  of  As* 
dbaltitea  which  it  forms  by  iu  diadwge^ 
divides  it  completdy  into  two  poitisBs. 
The  regions  beyond  Jordan,  though  im 
noticed  in  history,  indude,  however,  nonv 
tndu  once  fertile  and  floorialiing,  wbick 
had  nearly  escaped  the  notice  of  modem 
gwmphy,  till  tney  were  reoratly  caqdoifd 
by  Seetxen  and  Burckhardt.  Hcve  are  fnnd 
the  Hauran  ^nd  Dscbaulan,  consistiBg  ef  a 
vast  plain,  not  watered  by  any  great  rivfr; 
yet  the  inhabitants  contrive,  by  ooUediag 
the  torrents  and  rain  water  Into  ponds,  is 
obtain  a  suffidcnt  supply  for  the 


(^agriculture,  so  that  very  eztenatve  am 
of  grain  are  raised  in  the  district.  The 
rocks  here  are  entirdy  oompooed  of  bsaih; 
and  the  villagea  being  built  on  their  sidrs, 
and  of  this  material,  present  a  reiy  ^oamj 
mpearanoe.  The  district  of  £1  Botthia, 
tiie  andent  Batanea,  is  distinffoldied  by 
thousands  of  caverns  into  whidD  the  rocb 
have  been  hollowed  out,  and  whicfa  aenfd 
as  abodes  to  the  andent  inhabitaDtB.  Thcie 
are  atill  a  number  of  large  oaves;,  wfaidb 
reodve  whole  ibmilin,  with  all  their  csttla 
Here,  and  in  the  andent  Roman  district  sf 
Decapolis,  are  found  remaiiis  of  iphaJii 
dties,  containing  all  the  edifioes  vritfa  uUA 
thoee  of  the  Gneks  were  uanally  atoned. 
The  ruins  of  Dscherrash,  the  ancieat  Go* 


«f  Cannelites.     Sach  monastery  had  ita    The  ruins  of  Dscherrash,  the  ancxat  Go* 
AMfd  and  little  garden  attadiea  to  it,  ao    rasa,  are  compared  by  Seetaen  to  thosest 


that  the  mountdn  waa  entirdy  covered 
with  them.  Pocooke  saw  one  of  these  mo« 
nasteries,  in  which  two  or  three  monks  still 
resided,  and  also  a  grand  excavated  saloon, 
40  feet  long,  SO  wide,  and  15  high,  which 
had  formed  the  scene  of  their  general  con- 
ferences, but  is  now  converted  into  a 
mosque. 

To  the  north  of  Ssmaiia,  but  still  ooro* 
mutticating  with  Judaea  by  the  banks  of  the 
Jordan,  is  Galilee,  celelnnited  in  scripture 
hiatory  as  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  first 
preaching  and  miracles.  Perhaps  there  are 
new  apots  on  the  globe  more  distinguished  by 
Mtuml  beauty  and  IVrttlity.  The  pluin  of 
Kadradkm,  two  days  Journey  in  length,  and 
twenty  miles  in  breadth,  is  described  by  Dr 
Clarke  as  one  vast  meadow,  covered  with 
the  richest  pasture.  He  connders  this  as 
Che  richest  part  of  all  Palestine,  though 
when  he  passed  acroes,  it  was  a  solitude 
entirely  abandoned  and  neglected.  Above 
it  rises  Mount  Tabor,  in  a  conical  form, 
\f  ith  9  plain  at  the  top,  and  commandin^^  a 


Balbee  and  Palmyra.  They  incfaide  «- 
vers]  palaces,  two  superb  amphithestMi 
and  three  temples.  He  counted  two  ban* 
dred  Corintliisn  pillars  of  white  uarbh, 
still  supporting  tndr  entaUatiitcs,  and  s 
much  greater  number  overthrown.  Tks 
ruins  of  Amman,  the  andent  Philadflplm» 
one  of  the  prindpal  dtiea  of  DecspsfiH 
are  also  very  splendid.  To  the  south,  uyon 
the  eastern  shore  of  the  Dead  aea,  is  few 
the  diitrict  of  Karak,  bleak,  barren,  and 
mountainous;  but  the  ruins  of  Rabbsfe 
Moab,  the  andent  capital,  still  announce  it 
aa  having  been  a  plaoe  of  imponance. 

Few  countries  are  more  unfortuaaldf 
dtuated  as  to  politicsl  relations,  than  ms- 
dem  Paleatine.  It  suffers  equally  fiem  the 
tyranny  and  weakneas  of  the  Turkish  ge* 
vemment,  which  baa  strength  suflideatle 
oppreaa  the  people,  and  deprive  them  cf  tbs 
fruits  of  thdr  industry ;  yet  does  not  psi* 
sees  enough  of  vigour  to  defend  tM 
againat  the  hordea  of  Aiaba  who  All  every 
part  of  the  sunounfting  deserts.   7^  VQt 
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ftrtimte  huibaiidinaii  in  tbtts  deprived  on 
lU  lidcii,  of  nj  aecurity  of  enjoying  the 
ftnittof  his  labour;  and  the  rich  ctiltare 
wUcb  thiK  oouBtry  ibrmeriy  displayed,  has 
gndmlly  disnvpeared.     Its   lot   depends 
greatly  upon  the  character  of  the  nacha 
under  whose  swmy  it  happens  to  be  placed. 
PdaAne,  as  to  administnition,  is  included 
utttly  in  the  pachaHc  of  Acre>  and  partly 
n  that  of  Damascus.    The  former  com- 
prehends all  the  sea  oosst,  while  the  latter 
atends  over  the  interior;  and  they  are  so* 
pirsted  by   a  line  drawn  iVom  north  to 
south,  through  the  whole  length  of  FtleB* 
tine.    The  former  pachalic  has  long  groan« 
cd  under  the  fierce  and  gloomy  tyranny  of 
D^ezsar,  a  chief  whose  energy  of  character 
wss  soldy   directed   to  military  achieve- 
nentB,  and  whose  avarice  sought  to  gratify 
ilsdf  by  rajpine  and  extortion,  without  ever 
viewing  hia  interest  as  connected  with  the 
peminnent  prosperity  of  the  districu  which 
ke  goveroea.   Recent  travellers  have  drawn 
the  most  gloomy  picture  of  the  state  to 
which  this  territory  wss  reduced  during  the 
Istter  years  of  his  adminbtration.    Towns 
thst  had  once  been  flourishing,  were  reilu- 
ttd   now  to   a  fbw   cottages;  and  plaina 
which  might  have  borne  the  most  luxuriant 
cnps,  were  abandoned  aa  paature  to  the 
wsndering  Arabs.    On  entering  the  terri- 
tory of  tlie  pacha  of  Damascus,  the  happiest 
dumge  presented  itself.    The  virtue,  or  at 
lestt  the  enliditeDed  avarice  of  this  chief, 
hsd  hiduoed  him  to  employ  with  diligence 
•very  means  of  protecting  [ttoperty,  snd  en- 
eounging  industry ;  so  that  the  whole  coun- 
try subj^t  to  him  was  cultivated  Uke  a  gar- 
den. Unluckily  the  pacha  was  not  sufficieut- 
iy  liberal  in  imparting  a  share  to  his  masters 
at  Constantinople ;  and  having  thus  incur- 
nd  dieir  displeasure,  he  waa  driven  from  his 
post,  whidi  is  now  occupied  by  another, 
who  is  iiacha  at  once  of  Damascus,  Acre, 
and  Aleppo,    lliis   new  chief,    however, 
though  bred  under  the  ferocious  Dsjesaar, 
Js  represented  by  Burckhardt  in  rather  a 
ftvourable  light ;  so  that  there  is  hope  that 
the  desobted  districu  may  somewhat  rerive 
voder  his  influence. 

Palestine  has  been  conquered  and  occu- 
pied by  such  a  variety  of  fbreign  races,  that 
It  would  be  difficult  to  decide  who  form  the 
bssis  of  its  present  population.  The  Turks, 
as  elsewhere  throngnont  the  empire,  occu- 
nr  all  the  civil  and  military  |X)sts;  while 
the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  empire,  un- 
der the  name  of  Greeks,  form  a  very  nu- 
merous part  of  the  population.  The  coun- 
try districts,  however,  are  filled  to  a  great 
extent  with  nomadic  Arabs.  The  dress  of 
this  people,  in  the  Holy  Land,  is  very 
shnple ;  it  consists  of  a  blue  shirt,  descending 
Mow  t(ie  kpoes,  the  legs  and  feet  being  ex- 


posed, or  the  latter  sotnetiraeft  Covered  with 
Uie  ancient  cothumua  or  buskin.    A  doak 
is  worn,  of  very  coarse  and  heavy  camels' 
hair   doth,   almost  universally  decorated 
with  black  and  white  stripes,  pasKing  verti« 
eaily  down  the  back :  this  is  ot*  one  square 
piece,  with  holes  for  the  arms :  it  hss  • 
seam  down  the  back.    Upon    their  heads 
they  wear  a  small  turban,  or  dirty  rag, 
like  a  coarse  handkerchief;  bound  across  the 
temples,    one  comer  of  which   generally 
hangB  down ;  and  this,  by  winr  of  distine* 
tion,  is  ^^nerally  fringed  with  strings  in 
knots.    1  ha  Arab  women  are  not  so  often 
concealed  from  view  as  in  other  parts  of 
Turkey.    They   render    thdr  persons   aa 
hideous   and   disgusting  as  any   cf  the 
islanders  of  the  South  sea ;  their  bodies  are 
eovered  with  a  long  blue  shifV,  but  their 
breasts  are  exposed ;  and  these,  resembling 
nothing  human,  extend  to  an  extnunrdinary 
length.    Upon  tlieir  heads  they  wesr  two 
handkerchiefs,  one  as   a  hood,   and   the 
other  bound  over  it  as  a  fillet  across  the 
temples.    Just  above  the  right  nostril  they 
place  a  small  button,  sometimes  studded 
with  pearl,  a  piece  of  glass,  or  any  other 
glittering  substance.    Iheir  Ikces,  hands, 
and  arms,  are  tattooed,  and  covered  vrith 
hideous  scars ;  their  eyelashes  and  eyes  be« 
Ittg  always  painted,  ijir  rather  dirtied,  vrith 
some  dingy  black  or  blue  powder;    their 
lips  are  dytid  of  a  deep  and  dusky  blue,  ae 
if  they  had  been  eating  blackberries ;  their 
teeth  are  jet  black ;  their  nails  and  flngeia 
brisk  red ;  their  ears  are  loaded  with  poB* 
derous  rings ;  and  altogether  it  might  ap- 
pear as  if  some  demon  had  employed  bis 
ingenuity  to  difigure  the  lovliest  work  of 
the  creation.    The  true  Arab  la  always  the 
inhabitant  of  the  desert,  a  name  given  to 
any  solitude,    whether   barren  or   finiile, 
I'heir  usual  weapons  consist  of  a  lance,  a 
poignard,  an  iron  mace,  a  batUe  axe,  and 
sometimes  a  matchlock  gun.    The  move- 
ables of  a  whole  family  seldom  exceed  a 
camd's  load.    They  reside  always  in  tent^ 
on  the  open  plain,  or  upon  the  roAintaina* 
The  coveringiof  their  tents  is  made  of  goats' 
hair,  woven  by  their  women.    Thdr  mode 
of  life  very  much  resembles  that  of  the 
gipsies  in  England ;  men,  women,  children^ 
and  cattle,  all  lodging  together.    In  their. 
dispodtion,  though  naturallv  grave  and  se« 
date,  they  are  very  amiable,  conddering 
hospitality  as  a  religious  duty,  and  alwaya 
acting  with  kindness  to  their  slaves  or  in^ 
triors. 

A  considerable  number  of  ChristiBa 
monks  still  reside  in  the  Holy  Land ;  a»4 
tliere  is  no  considerable  town  which  doe^ 
not  contain  at  least  one  convent.  We  arsi 
sorry,  however,  to  find  Dr  Clarke  describe 
ing  the  lives  of  tb^e  P^^nons  tt  Xfrj  Ut^ 
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CB  omament  to  their  pFoiession.  A  eonn 
plete  system  of  mercenary  speculation  and 
Iviesteraft  is  established,  each  striving  to 
eatdo  the  other  in  the  list  of  indulgences 
and  relics.  Their  cheats  are  often  so  pal* 
pable,  that  traTellers,  nnable  to  discrimi- 
Bale,  have  considered  the  whole  mass  of  to- 
pographical evidence  respecting  the  Holy 
Land  as  one  tissue  of  imposture.  Ur 
Clarke,  however,  conceives,  that  by  a  jn* 
dicious  examination,  all  the  great  scenes 
of  scripture  history  oould  be  distinctly 
tnoed. 

Paukstrtna,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  States  of  the  Church,  delegation  of 
Rome.  Though  the  see  of  a  bishop,  its 
popuktion  is  only  3000.  It  occupies  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Praeneste,  and  oontains 

•  nnmber  of  Roman  ruins.  20  miles  £.  of 
Borne. 

Palestuina,  a  town  in  the  south-east 
of  Austrian  Italy,  situated  on  a  long  and 
narrow  island  of  the  Lagunes,  in  the  dele« 
gatioo  of  Venice.  It  has  6000  inhabitants. 
^mileaS..  of  Venice. 

Palet,  a  petty  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire  Inferieure, 
on  the  river  Serre.  It  gave  birth  to  the 
funoxfB  Ahelard.  Population  1400.  12 
miles  8.  E.  of  Nantes. 

Palette,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  Bony 
hsy.    Long.  ISO.  46.  £.  Lat.  3.  20.  8. 

*  Paloravs,  a  parish  of  £ngland,  in  Sa£* 
lbik>  4  miles  N.  N.  W.  from  Eye.  Popo- 
tiiion  601. 

Palgunoe,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pr»« 
?ince  of  fiahar,  and  diatrict  of  Mongier.  It 
"was  formerly  IcrtiAed.  Long.  86.  15.  £. 
Lat.  24.  &  N. 

PALHAUNFoas,  s  towu  of  Hindostsn, 
province  of  Gujerat,  and  district  of  Dandar. 
Long.  72.  35.  £.  Lat.  24.  44.  N. 

Paliacosb,  or  Pallicode,  a  town  of 
the  south  of  India,  situated  at  the  extremi- 
ty of  Oodeadurgum  pass,  leading  from  My* 
into  the  Baramal  districts,    through 
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which  tSle  army  of  Hyder  Aly  entered  the 
Gumatic.  It  is  11  miles  W.  of  Daram« 
ponri. 

Pauacur,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  situated  in  a  small  bay  on  the 
western  coast.     Long.  80.  14.  £.   Lat  9* 

Palibothra,  stated  by  Pliny  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  India.  Modern  geo- 
-grapbera  are  doubtful  whether  it  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Canouge,  Allahabad, 
jor  Patna,  each  of  which  stands  on  the 
western  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and  near  to 
its  confluence  with  another  river.  The  ge« 
iieral  opinion  is  in  favour  of  Patna. ' 
•  Palicaud  or  Paugiiautchery,  a  town 
if£  the  south  of  luiUa,  province  of  <Mala- 


bar,  dbtrict  of  Shehnrnr.  Ailei  the  cos* 
quest  of  Malabar  by  Hyder  Aly,  in  the  yeu 
1766,  he  gave  orders  for  a  stnmg  stone  fort 
to  be  hnUt  at  this  place,  a  position  jndi* 
dously.  selected  as  an  advanced  post  and 
depot  for  secoring  at  all  times  an  easy  eon- 
municstion  between  the  Bew  oonqnesussil 
bis  fixed  resonrces  in  the  district  of  Ceio. 
betoor.  It  is  dtaaled  in  the  jsuUk 
of  the  Teak  forests,  Wk  the  bnk  «f 
the  Paniany  river;  by  which,  durii^  the 
rainv  season,  any  quantity  of  timber  tkit 
shall  be  required  may  be  floated  dows  to 
the  seaport  of  Paniany,  and  from  thesce 
saaiiy  conveyed  to  Bombay  or  Ceylon,  la 
the  year  1783  it  was  taken  by  theBritisli 
troops  under  the  command  of  colonel  Fol- 
larton,  but  shortly  after  restored  to  Tippoo 
Sultan.  In  the  year  1790  it  was  sgia 
taken  by  general  Stnart,  with  the  assistanee 
of  some  Nair  auxiliaries,  who  amply  sup- 
plied our  army  with  provisions,  withoit 
which  the  siege  eoold  not  have  been  under* 
t^en.  At  the  peace  of  1799  it  was  oded, 
with  the  district,  lo  the  British,  at  a  i«- 
luation  of  88,000  pagodas,  or  about  L^  1,000 
sterling  per  annum,  hot  has  ainoe  that  pe* 
nod  increased  much  in  value.  Long.  76. 
60.  £.    Lat.  10.  60.  N. 

Paliitooir,  one  of  the  Philippine islsads, 
about  15  miles  in  drcnmfereiioe,  situalsd  to 
the  north  of  CapeEngano,  ob  the  islaod  of 
Lucon. 

Palindro,  Caps,  a  ptonMmtory  en  the 
coast  of  Naples,  near  the  entmoe  of  tiie 
golf  of  Policastns  in  Long.  16.  10.  £. 
Lat.  40. 9.  N. 

Palisbul,  a  small  town  of  tbe  Netber* 
lands,  in  the  grand  dachy  of  Luxembtug. 
Population  800.  90  miles  S.  £.  of  Cbsde* 
mont. 

Palisss,  a  4maII  town  is  the  central 
part  of  France,  department  of  the  Alher, 
on  the  Bebre.  It  contains,  iaduding  its 
parish,  SOOO  iababitanta,  and  has  a  cssde 
situated  on  an  eminence.  98  miles  && 
of  Monlins. 

Pautsch,  a  lake  in  the  soath-wcst  «f 
Hungary,  in  the  palatinate  of  Bso^  ncsr 
Theresienpol.  It  is  19  miles  ia  drcnniib* 
rence,  is  of  considerable  depth,  and  cod* 
tains  a  considerable  quantity  of  aUcaiioc 
salt  at  the  bottom,  on  whidi  aoeoant  the 
inhabitants  use  it  as  a  mineml  bath. 

Paliuri,  Cave,  a  cape  on  the  coast  d 
European  Turkey,  in  the  gulf  of  Sakmics. 
Long.  93.  46.  £.    Lat.  39.  50.  N. 

Palkah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pnmaot 
of  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  sdks.  Long^ 
75.13.  £.   Lat  39.  56.  N. 

Pale's  Straits,  an  arm  of  the  ses 
which  separates  Ceylon  from  the  eosst  of 
Coromanuel,  so  named  afUr  a  Dotchaon 
who  ^6t  attempted  the  passage  in  a  sbi]^ 
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nt  which  ha4  long  before  been  traversed 
»7  the  natives  of  Cevlon,  in  bOata. 

Palla,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
eoB,  with  a  table  land  on  it.  It  is  about 
ix  miles  in  drcumferencej  and  is  situated 
o  the  south  of  Sangir.  It  is  inhabited 
ind  cultivated.  Long.  125.  SO.  £.  Lat.3. 
S.N. 

^  Fai.la.hza,  a  smsU  town  of  the  Sardi- 
sian  states,  in  the  Milanese  province  of 
Novara,  situated  on  a  point  of  land  pro- 
jectiDf  into  the  Lago  Maggiore.  It  has 
L300  inhabitants^  and  some  trade  carriefl 
!>n  chiefly  on  the  lake.  32  miles  N.  of 
N^ovara. 
PalIavicino.  See  Busseto. 
Palleeangan  Isle,  a  small,  low, 
woody  island,  one  of  the  Sooloo  archi|)e- 
lago,  having  a  salt  water  lake  in  the 
centre. 

Palli,  a  small  town  of  Diarbekir,  in 
Asiatic  Turkey,  85  miles  N.  £.  of  Diar- 
bekir. 

Pallinges,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Saone  and  Loire, 
with  1100  inhabitants.  7  miles  N.N.  W. 
of  Chaiollea. 

Palliser,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  cast  coast 
of  New  Britain.  Long.  151.  25.  £.  Lat. 
4.  82-  S. 

Palliser,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  sonth 
cosstof  £aheinomauwe,  the  northern  island 
of  New  Zealand,  and  north-east  point  of 
Cook  8  strait.  Long.  183.  58.  W.  Lat.  41. 
34.  S. 

Paluser's  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean ;  the  largest 
ajbont  15  miles  Ion&  and  9  broad,  connect- 
ed together  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks,  and 
difficult  of  access.  Long.  146. 30.  W.  Lat. 
15.  38.  S. 

Palluau,  a  small  town  in  the  central 
fut  of  France,  department  of  the  Indre, 
situated  on  the  river  Indre.  Population 
1300.  20  miles  N.  W.  of  Chateauroux. 
.  Palm  Islands,  a  chain  of  islands  near 
the  north-east  coast  of  New  Holland,  ex* 
Ending  about  30  miles  in  length,  at  the  en« 
trance  of  Halifax  bay.  Long.  213.  25.  W. 
LsL  18.  53.  S. 

Palu  A,  an  island  off  the  coast  of  Africa, 
rorming  wrt  of  the  group  of  the  Canaries. 
Except  Ferro,  it  is  the  most  westerly  of 
|hese,  and  is  but  of  secondary  magnitude, 
D^og  only  about  25  miles  in  length,  and 
J^  in  breadth.,  The  Spaniards  are  said  to 
have  given  it  tMs  name  from  its  having  the 
•ppearance  at  a  distance  of  a  palm  tree  torn 
^P  by  the  roots.  It  is  very  elevated;  the 
centre  is  often  covered  with  snow,  and  con- 
Ws  extensive  pine  forests,  as  well  as  good 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  coasts  are 
T^y .  fertile,  and  iwoduce  in  abundance 
whatever  is  to  be  found^n  the  rest  of  the 


archipelago.  The  vine  succeeds  weJil,  and 
produces  wine  for  exportation,  as  well  as 
excellent  brandy:  almonds,  honey,  and  wax, 
are  also  objects  of  trade.  The  whole 
island  produces  much  silk,  more  than  the 
other  Canaries :  there  are  manufactures  of 
this  substance,  which  afford  employment 
to  a  number  of  poor.  The  sugar-cane  is 
also  euccessftilly  cultivated  throughout  the 
island,  and  might  be  so  far  extended  as  to 
supply  the  whole  of  the  Canaries.  At  pre- 
sent it  produces  only  about  3000  arroba^ 
(of  25  lbs.  each).  Its*  quality  also  is  not 
so  iine  as  it  might  be  rendered  by  skilful 
cultivation.  One  of  the  principal  branches 
of  industry  is  the  fishery,  which  is  carried 
on  upon  the  coast  of  Africa,  in  vessels  of 
from  20  to  30  tons.  .  The  fish  being  salted, 
serves,  with  potatoes,  for  the  food  of  the 
common  people  throughout  the  islands, 
Palma  is  one  of  the  tnree  royal  islands, 
and  has  liberty  to  trade  direct  with  Ame- 
rica ;  but  it  has  not  for  some  time  attempt-^ 
ed  to  avail  itself  of  this  privilege.  Its  com- 
mercial intercourse  is  entirely  with  Tene- 
riffe,  and  with  the  mother  country.  The 
population  is  stated  by  St  Vincent  at 
20,086  inhabitants,  by  Humboldt  at 
22,600.  In  1768  it  scarcely  contained  more 
than  13,000. 

Palua,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Ma- 
jorca, in  the  Mediterranean,  situated  at 
the  bottom  of  a  large  bay,  formed  by  two 
capes,  called  respectively  Cape  Kanco 
and  Cala  Figuera.  It  stands  on  the  slope 
of  a  hill,  and  when  viewed  horn  the  bay, 
presents  a  picturesque  appearance.  It  is 
still  surrounded  with  walls  flanked  with 
bastions,  and  has  on  the  land  side  p,  dry 
ditch  and  several  outworks,  but  is  not  ca- 
pable of  sustaining  a  long  siege.  Part  of 
the  streets  are  narrow  and  iU  paved,  bu^ 
those  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  and  all 
the  squares,  are  spacious  and  regular.  Of* 
the  public  buildings,  one  of  the  most  con- 
spicuous is  the  cathedral,  a  large  and  hand- 
some Gothic  building,  with  beautiful  win- 
dows of  painted  glass,  a  tower  remarkable 
for  the  boldness  and  delicacy  of  its  archi- 
tecture, and  three  aisles  with  lofty  vaulted 
roofe.  The  parish  church  of  St  Michel  is 
still  more  ancient,  and  served  for  a  mosque 
under  the  Moors.  The  government-house^ 
where  the  captain  and  intendant-general 
of  the  province  reside,  is  an  irregular 
but  very  large  building,  containing  a  chapel 
royal,  an  arsenal,  barracks,  and  a  state  pri- 
son. It  has  several  elegant  apartmentS;^ 
particularly  the  hall  of  audience.  The 
house  called  de  la  Coniralacwn,  is  a  large 
eJifice^  built  in  the  Gothic  style,  in  tlie  Htli 
century.  It  also  has  a  large  and  beautiful 
hill,  with  a  vaulted  roof,  and  is  used 
for  the  meetings  of  merchants,  as  vycU  as. 
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tat  baDs,  masquenulesy  and  other  public 
entertaiDmeiita.  The  hotel  de  ville,  or 
toiwn-hoQse^attracto  attention  by  tlie  sculp- 
ture and  public  ornamenta  on  its  entabla^ 
ture.  bi  the  inside  it  contains  the  real  or 
vretended  portraits  of  all  the  great  men  of 
\fiyorca,  mm  Hannibal  down  to  Don 
Javme.  The  clock  of  this  building  is  not 
a  little  remarkable ;  it  is  said  to  be  regulat- 
ed,  both  in  marking  and  striking  the  hours^ 
by  the  course  of  the  sun  and  hy  the  sol- 
stices, being  perhaps  the  only  one  of  the 
kind  in  the  world.  Palma  contains  four 
hospitals;  that  of  the  town  and  of  the  mi- 
litary, both  on  a  large  scale ;  also  one  for 
foundlings,  and  another  for  aged  persons. 
The  private  houses  are  in  general  on  the 
plan  of  the  ancient  'Moorish  residences, 
which  is  probably  the  most  suitable  to  the 
climate:  they  have  on  the  ground  floor  a 
portico  and  lobby,  with  pillars,  along  with 
some  small  apartments.  On  the  first  floor 
are  large  rooms  witliout  glass  windows; 
and  above  all  are  the  family  apartments, 
audi  as  bed-rooms,  kitchen,  &c.  In  the 
latter  there  are  seldom  chimneys  or  stoves, 
the  cooking  being  carried  on  with  charcoaL 
The  poor  generally  reside  in  cellars,  which 
seldom  receive  air  or  light,  but  by  the  door. 
The  literary  establishments  of  Palma  are 
confined  to  two  public  libraries,  a  drawing 
academy,  and  a  navigation  school. 

The  poDulation  of  the  place  is  about 
33,000.  Tneir  chief  employments  are  weav- 
ing woollens  and  silk,  along  with  some  trade 
and  navigntion.  The  harbour,  though  not 
extensive,  is  secure :  It  has  a  mole  of  nearly 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  de- 
fended by  two  strong  forts. 

Palma  was  long  the  capital  of  Majorca 
ivhen  a  kingdom,  and  is  still  the  residence 
of  the  chief  magistrates  of  the  Balearic 
and  Pithyuss  islands.  Of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are  the  captain-general  and  the  royal 
audience  or  court,  which  decides  in  the 
list  instance  in  all  cases,  whether  civil 
or  crimind.  Here  is  also  a  corregido- 
rate,  a  councU-general,  a  consulate,  and 
judges  of  appeal  for  commercial  questions. 
The  Morberos,  a  court  for  the  preven- 
tion of  the  placue,  are  invested  with  the 
inspection  ot*  aU  travellers,  and  with  the 
aaperlntendance  of  the  lazarettoes.  They 
have  even  the  power,  in  certain  cases,  of 
jbuming  tne  caigoes  of  suspected  vessels. 
The  bisbon  of  Palma  is  a  sufiVagan  of  Va- 
lencia, ana  the  see  and  chapter  are  both 
richly  endowed.  345  miles  £.  by  &  of 
iMadrid,  and  133  S.  by  W.  of  Barcelona. 
JLong.  1.  39.  28.  W.  Lat.  42.  49.  57.  J^f. 

PikLMA,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Sicily,  si- 
tuated on  the  sea  coast.  It  is  noted  both 
fw  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  sulphur 
Waijj  in  its  vidnitjr,  of  which,  since  1806, 


cargoes  axe  annuallv  shipped  to  Engbad. 
It  has  a  small  harixmr,  which,  however, 
is  nearly  deserted.  Popolatian  9000.  1) 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  GirgentL 

Palma,  a  small  town  fai  the  sooth  of 
Spain,  in  Andalusia^  on  the  XcnlL  P<^ 
pulation  4900.  38  mikf  W.fl.  W.ef  Cor- 
dova. 

Palxa,  a  town  of  AusCrian  Ittym,  ia 
Friuh',  on  the  Natisone,  near  Aqoikji, 
with  2000  inhabitants,  and  a  fbrt. 

Palma,  a  small  inland  town  of  Pkirtu- 
guese  Estremadura,  on  the  right  side  of  the 
river  Cadaon,  88  miles  £.  of  SetubsL 

Palma,  a  river  of  Brasil,  whicb  nias 
nearly  west,  and  entera  the  Piratinga,  a 
tributarv  of  the  Toccantines. — It  is  also  the 
name  or  an  island"  dose  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Plata. 

Palma,  Nukstra  SsKomA  ob  la,  a  city 
of  New  Granada,  in  the  province  of  Tmiji, 
situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the  river  Mi^ 
dalena.  The  inhabitants  carry  on  a  con- 
siderable commerce  in  sugar,  sweets,  auJ 
also  in  linen  and  cotton  manufkctures,  a&d 
have  acquued  great  opulence  by  trade.  Po- 
pulation 600  housekeepers.  54  mOes  N.  W. 
of  Santa  Fe,  and  68  W.  by  S.  of  Tunja. 
Long.  74.  5%  30.  \V.  Lat.  5.  a  N.— It  ii 
the  name  of  several  other  ioeonsidenUe 
settlements  in  South  America.  ' 

Palma,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  Italy,  on 
the.  east  coast,  in  the  marqoiaateof  Anonu. 
Long.  13. 50.  E.  Lat.  43.  S.  N. 

Palma  m  Solo,  a  small  seaport  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  on  the  sooth  coast  of  the 
district  of  Cagliari,  15  mflea  S.  E.  of 
Villa  de  Iglesias.  Long^  6.  04.  £.  Lat  S9. 
SO.  N. 

Palmajolo,  a  petty  isUnd  bekmgn^to 
Tuscany,  and  situated  between  the  ishod 
of  Elba  and  the  mainland,  5  miles  S.  by 
W.  of  Piombino.  It  is  inhabited  by  fisher^ 
men.    Long.  9.  35.  £.  Lat.  48.  33.  N. 

Palmanova,  or  Palma  Nuota,  s  town 
and  fortress  of  Austrian  Italy,  in  the  VeDe- 
tian  province  of  Ddina,  on  the  river  Noja. 
Its  rortiflcations  consist  of  nine  bastions, 
surrounded  by  a  broad  and  deep  ditch.  The 
town  is  built  with  tdemble  regularity,  and 
contains  several  squares.  IV^mlatioD  450a 
10  miles  S.  by  £.  of  Udina,  and 53  E.N.E- 
of  Venice. 

Palmar,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  the  M> 
fie  ocean,  in  the  province  of  Darien,  with  i 
good  port-^There  is  a  pqrt  of  the  saaie 
name  on  the  Pacific,  and  m  the  proviiioeof 
Esmenddas,  under  the  equinoctial  lioe; 
and  it  is  the  name  of  several  inoonsidenblc 
settlements  in  Spanish  America. 

PALMAa,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  tlic|«o- 
vince  of  Guayaquil,  wfaidi  runs  nortb- 
west,  and  enters  the  Bahahavo^  in  Uu  |. 
45.  S,  ' 
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Taliiam,  a  riTer  of  Benin,  in  Africa, 
wbidi  Mis  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  S.  £. 

Palmab,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.    LBt5.30.S. 

Palmaaia,  a  small  island  of  Italy,  situ- 
ated on  the  east  coast  of  the  gulf  of  Genoa, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  small  gulf  of  Spezeia. 
It  is  of  importance  only-as  commanding  the 
entnoice  into  the  latter,  for  its  products 
aie  Tcry  inconsiderable.  Long.  9.  40.  E. 
Lat  U.  4.  N. 

Palmabola,  a  small  uninhabited  island 
an  the  west  coast  of  Italy,  situated  oppo- 
site to  Terracina,  in  Long.  IS.  55.  £.  JLat. 
41.  3.  N.  It  has  a  surface  of  only  six 
sqoare  miles,  and  is  all  around  extremely 
sleep  and  difficult  of  access. 

Palm  AS,  one  of  the  Philippine  islands, 
nesr  the  south-east  coast  of  Alindanaa 
.  l*ALMA8,  an  island  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 
discovered  by  Pisarro  in  1587.  It  is  a 
lesgue  and  a  half  in  drcumiarence.  26 
lesgues  from  the  cape  of  Corrientes. 

Palm  AS,  islands  of  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
near  the  coast  of  the  province  of  Darien. 

Palm  AS,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Grana* 
ds,  which  runs  east,  and  enters  the  sea  in 
Lat.  19.  4.  N. 

Palmas,  Salazar  ns  los,  a  city  of 
New  Granada,  in  the  province  of  St 
Faustino,  situated  amid  rough  and  craggy 
nountains.  Population  400  nousekeepers. 
50  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Pamplona.— There  is 
snolher  city  of  the  same  name  situated  on 
the  shore  of  the  river  Mogdalena,  now  de» 
generated  into  a  miserable  hamlet. 

Palmas,  a  river  of  Mexico,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  in  the  bav  of  Mexico. 

Palmas.  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Tabasco. 

.  Palmas,  a  river  of  Venezuela,  which 
tuns  south,  and  enters  the  Manapire. 

Palmas,  a  port  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cuba,  between  the  port  of  Soma 
tnd  the  "bay  of  Baxanus. 

Palmas,  Cividad  db  las,  capital  of  the 
idaad  <tf  Grand  Canary,  and  which  carriea 
on  oil  its  commence.  It  is  the  ecclesiastical 
ttpital  of  Uie  islands,  and  the  residence  of 
a  bishop,  whoee  living  is  said  to  be  worth 
•bout  L  10,000,  The  convents  are  very 
nnmerous.  The  town  is  watered  by  a 
rivulet,  has  a  handsome  appearance,  and  is 
Jrid  to  contain  9437  inhAbitants,  Being 
little  frequented  by  navigators,  however, 
it  does  not  equal  in  importance  the  ports  on 
the  island  of  Tenertffe. 

Palmas,  a  small  town,  capital  of  the 
^^»nd  of  Gomera,  one  of  the  Canaries. 

Palmas,  Cape,  a  promontory  of  West- 
^'B  Africa,  forming  tlie  entrance  firom  the 
b<*th  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea,  and  the 
^o^tem  termination  of  th«  Ivory  coast. 


There  ia  a  road  here,  a£R>rding.g8od  shdter 

against  southerly  winds.    | 

Palme,  Etano  db,  a  bay  oif  the  south 
coaat  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the 
Eude.  Like  other  bays  called  Etangs,  it 
is  nearly  inclosed  by  the  land.  Long.  S.  6* 
E.   Lat4«.5r.N. 

Palmbla,  a  small  town  of  Portusnese 
Estremadura,  situated  on  a  hill,  with  a 
castle  on  the  summit  Population  S600.  6 
miles  N.  of  Setubal. 

Palmer,  a  township  of  the  United  States^ 
in  Hampden  county,  Maasjchusetts.  Popu- 
lation 1 1 14.    71  miles  W,  S.  W.  of  Boston. 

Palmer's  River,  a  small  river,  which 
joining  with  another,  forms  Warren  river 
opposite  the  tbivii  of  Warren,  that  fiJls  into 
Norraganset  bay. 

Palm  era,  or  Palumbarxa,  a  small  town 
in  the  island  of  Majorca,  not  far  from  FoU 
lenza,  with  a  port  covered  by  a  rocky  islet. 
Coral  is  found  ou  the  coast. 

Palmbra,  Cape,  a  promontory  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  of  Formentera,  in 
the  Mediterranean.  Long.  1.  30;  £.  Lat* 
38.  42.  N. 

Palmeras,  Punta  de,  a  point  on  tha 
coast  of  Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Seara* 

Palm  ERIN,  a  viDag^e  of  the  kingdom  of 
fiaol,  in  Western  Afnca,  where  there  is  a 
market  for  ivory  and  hides.  Long.  16.  81. 
W.  Lat  IS.  50.  N. 

Palhbro,  Cafe,  a  promontory  on  the 
east  coast  of  the  island  of  Sardinia.  Loim:» 
9.  56.  £.   Lat.  39.  40.  N. 

Palmerstok,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  north-- 
east coaat  of  New  Holland.  Long.  Sio.  54. 
W.  Lat.21.  30.  S. 

Palmerstok  Island,  aa  ialand  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  discovered  by  Code,  and 
afterwards  visited  by  captain  WQson  in  the 
missionary  ship  Duff,  who  gives  the  ibl« 
lowing  account  of  iL  "  It  conaists  of  a  group 
oi*  small  islets,  eight  or  nine  in  niunber^ 
connected  together  by  a  reef  of  coral  rocks^ 
and  lying  in  a  direction  nearly  circular. 
I'he  islet  we  landed  upon  is  not  a  mile  in 
circuit,  and  at  high  wattr  is  not  more  than 
four  or  five  feet  above  die  level  of  the  sea* 
The  soil  is  coral  sand,  with  an  upper  stra-* 
tum  of  blackish  mould  produced  from  rot- 
ten vegetables.  All  the  inner  area  of  the 
islet  is  covered  with  coooa-nut  trees,  which» 
decaying  and  falling  successively,  form  a 
thick  underwood:  without  these,  near  to 
the  beach,  are  the  wharra-tree,  and  others 
of  various  sorts.  We  saw  a  vast  number  of 
men  of  war  birds,  tropic  birds,  and  boobies* 
Among  the  trees  there  was  plenty  of  red 
crabs,  drag^ng  after  them  a  shell  in  fonn 
of  a  perriwmkle,  but  longer,  being  in  dia« 
meter  about  two  or  three  mches.  We  alsa 
saw  the  beautiful  submarine  grotto  describe* 
ed  in  Cook  a  third  voyage.     '  At  one  pari 
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of  the  reef  which  bounds  the  lake  within, 
almost  even  with  the  surface,  there  is  a 
hrge  bed  of  coral,  which  affords  a  most  en- 
dianting  prospect ;  its  base,  which  is  fixed 
to  the  shore,  extends  so  far  that  it  cannot 
be  seen,  so  that  it  a|>pear8  to  be  suspended 
in  the  water.  The  sea  was  then  unruffled, 
imd  the  refulgence  of  the  sun  exposed  the 
Tarions  sorts  of  coral  in  the  most  beautiftil 
6rder;  some  parts  luxuriantly  branching 
into  the  water,  others  appearing  in  a  vast 
▼ariety  of  figures,  and  the  whole  heighten- 
ed by  spangles  of  the  richest  colours,  glow- 
ing from  a  number  of  large  clams  inter- 
spersed in  every  part.  Even  this  delight- 
nil  scene  was  greatly  improved  by  the  mul- 
titude of  fishes  that  gently  glided  along, 
seemingly  with  the  most  perfect  security ; 
their  colours  were  the  most  beautiful  that 
^n  be  imagined,  blue,  yellow,  black,  red, 
&c.  fai  excelling  any  thing  that  can  be  pro- 
duced by  art/  *  The  missionaries  observe 
ihat  this  description  of  the  grotto  is  in  no 
respect  exaggerated,  it  being  according  to 
their  account  a  beautiful  pr(>dnction  of  na- 
ture. There  are  no  inhabitants  on  the 
island ;  yet  tliere  are  plenty  of  rats,  which 
the  missionaries  suppose  must  have  been 
drifted  here  on  some  hollow  tree  or  root. 
Long.  163.  10.  W.  Lat  18.  4.  S. 
•  Palmetto,  the  most  easterly  point  of 
the  bay  so  called,  on  the  south-west  coast 
of  the  island  of  St  Christopher's,  in  the  West 
Indies.  The  shore  is  rocky,  and  a  fort  pro- 
tects the  bay. 

'  Palmetto,  Poikt,  a  cape  on  the  north 
coast  of  Jamaica.  Long.  76.  20.  W.  Lat. 
18*  18.  N. 

Palmetto^ 'Point,  a  cape  on  the  south 
coast  of  Jamaica.  Long  77.  57.  W.  Lat. 
18.  7.  N. 

Palmiras,  a  celebrated  point  of  land 
At  the  head  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  which  all 
tessels  bound  to  Calcutta  endeavour  to 
make,  and  off  which  the  pilot  schooners 
generally  cruisse  or  lie  at  anclior  in  nine  fa- 
3ioms  water.  It  is  particularly  requisite  not 
to  mistake  False  point  for  it,  which  is  24 
miles  south.  It  is  therefore  recommended 
to  make  the  land  at  Jagernaut  Pagoda,  or 
at  all  events  to  the  south  of  False  point, 
iifter  which  there  will  be  little  danger  of 
falling  into  the  error ;  the  course  will  be 
then  north-east  by  east,  keeping  in  iVotn  15 
to  18  fathoms  water.  No  snip  should  enter 
Dalasore  roads  between  the  25th  of  May  and 
end  of  June,  or  during  the  whole  month  of 
October,  the  weather  being  then  very  un« 
&vourable ;  and  at  all  seasons  of  the  year 
it  is  advisable  to  get  a  pilot  on  board  as  soon 
as  possible,  or  you  may  anchor  in  20  fa- 
thoms, off  False  point.  Both  these  points 
are  very  low;  but  the  East  India  com- 
rany  have  lately  erected  a  light-house  on 


Point  t'ahnirfta.    Long.  97.  B.  S«  Lat  9D. 
44.  N. 

Palmists,  Point,  on  the  BorAndeof 
the  north-west  part  of  the  idand  of  Si  Do- 
mingo, three  leagues  soath  of  Pomt  Porto* 
fil,  the  east  pomt  of  the  tnall  island  Li 
ortue,  and  five  esst  of  Port  de  Fnx. 

Palmital,  a  smsll  river  of  BrazO,  in 
the  province  of  Porto  Seginw,  which  enten 
the  river  of  Las  Piedns. 

Palmito,  a  river  of  Qtrito,  which  nns 
east-north-east,  and  enters  the  Bobonsa 
by  the  west  shore,  in  Lat.  I.  37.  S. 

Palmyra,  the  ruins  of  a  great  atT«f 
Asia,  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  desert  of 
Syria.    It  appears  to  have  been  founded  b? 
Solomon,  under  the  appeUation  of  Tadteor, 
and  from  its  situation  was  called  Tadowrio 
the  Wilderness.     It  is  related,  howefer, 
to  have  been  afterwards  destroyed  by  Ne- 
buchadnezzar;  and  the  present  remaltts  be- 
ing evidentiv  of  Grecian  origiD,  cannot  be 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  eity  of  Sofenoo. 
In  what  manner,  and  at  what  period,  the 
city  of  Palrovra  rose  to  that  distingiiisbed 
w^th  and  splendour  whkh  its  mins attest, 
has  been  nowhere  distinctly  reoorded.   Tbe 
origin  of  ibis  prosperity,   however,  mas! 
have  been  its  becoming  the  emporium  of  tKe 
trade  of  India,  the  commodities  of  which 
were  brought  up  the  Persiitn  gulf,  and  tbeo 
carried  across  the  Syrian  desert,  by  way  of 
Palmyra.      Its   sequestered  situation  and 
peaceful  pursuits  appear  to  have  withdrawa 
it  in  a  great  measure  from  the  view  of  tbe 
Romans,  when  they  carried  their  victorioos 
arms  through  Asia.    Mark  Antony  is  the 
only  commander  who  is  reported  to  have 
made  any  attempt  to  possess  hhnself  oftbis 
dty;  but  tbe  inhabitants  fled  with  tbeir 
most  valuable  effects,  to  the  odier  sideof  die 
Euphrates,  across  which  the  Roman  geoe- 
ral  was  unable  to  penetrate.     The  only  briP 
liant  part  of  the  history  of  PaliDyri  wu 
under  Odenathus  and  his  queen  SSenobia, 
as  distinguished  bjr  the  energy  of  her  cha- 
racter as  the  vicissitudes  of  her  fortune. 
She  wrested  Mesopotamia  fVom  Uie  Per- 
sians ;  she  totally  defeated  Heradianus,  die 
Roman  general,  which  rendered  her  mis- 
tress of  Syria;  she  then,  by  her  genenb, 
subdued  Egypt  and  the  greater  part  of  Aria 
Minor,  and  became  truly  the  queen  of  the 
east.    She  was  also  an  eminent  encounger 
of  learning ;  and  her  secretary,  LonginoFf 
ranks  among  the  most  elegant  and  classic  of 
the  Greek  writers.  Their  sudden  greatnes?, 
however,  was  speedily  succeeded  by  a  hit 
as  remarkable.    The  warlike  AureKan  car- 
ried his  arms  into  Asia,  defnted  her  ann^ 
recovered  all    the  eastern  provinces,  snd 
obliged  her  to  shot  herself  up  within  the 
walls  of  Palmyra.   The  pfece  being  redaced 
to  extremity,  Zenobb,  attempting  toesctpe, 
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irat  Ucn  prifloner  and  carried  to  Rome. 
From  that  time  Palmyra  ceased  to  make  a 
figure  in  history;  and  under  the  Roman 
.empire  only  casual  notices  testifV  its  exist- 
ence.   It  afterwards  fell^  with  the  country 
'  in  which  it  is  situated,  under  the  power  of 
uihe   Mahometans ;  hut  as  to  the  steps  or 
the  period  at  which  it  sank  into  its  present 
state  of  total  desolation,  history  is  silent. 

Of  all  the  remains  which  exhibit  the  art  of 
Greece  and  the  opulence  of  Asia  united,  none 
equal  the  extent  and  magnificence  of  those 
or  Palmyra.  They  were  scarcely  known 
till,  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
•Messrs  Wood  and  Dawkins  penetrated 
with  difficulty  across  that  extensive  desert 
which  separates  them  from  the  cultivated 
parts  of  Syria.  After  traveUing  for  about 
80  miles  through  a  sandy  plain,  inclosed 
between  mountains,  they  came  suddenly 
xmm  the  greatest  quantity  of  ruins,  all  of 
white  marble^  that  they  had  «ver  seen ;  be- 
hind which,  toward  the  Euphrates,  a  level 
country  extended  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
readi.  The  principal  and  most  enth«  ruin 
is  that  <rf  the  Temple  of  the  Sun.  A  wall 
bekmging  to  the  court  of  this  temple  is 
still  in  a  good  measure  entire,  and  a  range 
of  twelve  noble  windows  are  seen  standing 
tosetfaer;  and  iartfaer  to  the  left  are  two 
omers;  between  each  is  a  pihster  of  the 
Corinthian  order,  supporting  its  entabla- 
ture. Behind  this  wall  rise  the  ruins  of 
the  temple  itself,  almost  entirely  composed 
of  m^^aUioent  ranges  of  Corinthian  columns, 
supporting  a  rich  entaUatore,  greatly  in- 
jured, though  still  in  some  places  nearly 
entire.  All  the  ornaments  of  Grecian  art 
have  been  lavished  on  the  eastern  gateway, 
vhich  is  still  in  a  tolerably  perfect  state. 
Attheeiid«  where  stood  the  portico,  is  a 
nuBoos  square  tower,  built  by  the  Turks. 
In  ftont  of  it  appesrs  part  of  a  very  large 
column,  standing  on  its  base ;  but  the  great- 
est part,  with  its  capital  and  entablature, 
have  fallen  down.  The  scattered  iVag- 
ments  shew  that  there  has  been  a  very 
grand  edifice  in  this  place.  Farther  to  the 
right  is  a  noble  arch,  with  a  postern  richly 
ornamented  on  each  side,  from  which  a  co- 
lonade  extends,  4000  feet  in  length,  termi- 
natcll  by  a  superb  mansoleum.  Many  of 
the  columns  are  fallen  down,  and  open  a 
view  to  the  other  ruins,  while  in  other 
places  the  remains  of  magnificent  structures 
are  seen  through  ^e  intercolumniations. 
Before  this  magnificent  colonade  stands  a 
imall  temple,  adorned  with  a  noble  portico ; 
to  the  right  of  which  is  another  temple, 
with  its  peristyle,  seen  through  the  inter- 
columniations. Near  this  appear  four  lofty 
eolumns,  with  their  superb  entablature, 
•the  only  remains  of  some  grand  edifice. 
'Besides  these,  a  vast  number  of  scattered 


columns  oovcr  the  plain,  som«  with,  nA 
some  whhout  their  entablatures,  while  the 
ground  is  on  all  sides  strewed  with  broken 
columns,  capitals,  rich  entablatures,  kdA 
stones  of  prodigious  magnitude. 

This  once  splendid  city  is  now  inhabit^ 
ed  by  about  thirty  Arab  families,  who  have 
built  their  huts  m  the  court  of  the  great 
temple.  Every  interval  between  these 
magnificent  ruirs  is  laid  out  in  plantations 
of  corn  and  olives,  inclosed  with  mud 
avails.  These  objects,  compared  with  those 
amid  which  they  are  placed,  form  a  coiv 
trast  truly  astonishing.  These  Arabs  ate 
well  shaped ;  the  complexion  of  the  females 
is  swarthy,  but  their  features  good;  and 
though  veiled,  they  are  not  so  scrupulous 
in  shewing  their  faces  as  the  women  of 
the  east  generally  are.  Both  sexes  appear 
to  be  very  healthy,  and  almost  strangers  to 
disease. 

Some  remains  of  the  city  walls  may  still 
be  traced,  which  appear  to  be  about  three 
miles  in  compass.  The  Arabs,  however, 
shewed  a  surface  about  ten  miles  in  cireum- 
ference,  somewhat  raif;ed  above  the  general 
level  of  the  desert,  which  they  statecl  to 
have  formed  the  circuit  of  the  ancient  city, 
and  where  ruins,  they  stiid,  were  still  dis- 
covered by  dif^ging.  This  indeed  appears 
pro\)abIe,  as  the  present  space  is  entirely 
composed  of  temples  and  public  buildings, 
and  allows  no  space  for  the  habitations  ef 
the  ordinary  inhabitants.  The  wall  now 
traced,  therefore,  may  be  considered  as  that 
erected,  by  Justinian,  after  the  dimensions 
of  Palmyra  were  greatly  contracted.  The 
district  in  which  the  city  stands  is  travers- 
ed by  two  rivers,  the  water  of  which, 
though  hot  and  mixed  with  sulphur,  is 
esteemed  by  the  inhabitants  wholesome  and 
agreeable.  It  flows  partly  still  through 
paved  channels,  and  its  judicious  distribu- 
tion doubtless  contributed  greatly  to  the 
beauty  and  fertility  of  the  place;  but  it  is 
now  soon  absorbed  m  the  sands.  Water  for 
drinking  tvas  conveyed  by  a  magnificent 
aqueduct,  from  a  vast  distance.  Long.  3&i 
48.  E.   Lat.  34.  29.  N. 

Palmyra,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Somerset  county,  Maine,  21 S 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston. — ^,  A  township 
of  Dauphin  county,  Pennsylvania. — Sd,  A 
township  of  Wayne  county,  Pennsylvania* 
Population  33 fi. — 4th,  A  township  of  Por^• 
age  county,  Ohio.  Population  241>. — 5th^ 
A  township  of  Martin  county,  North  Ca- 
rolina.— 6th,  A  township  of  Montgomery 
county,  Tennessee,  on  the  Cumberland.— 
7th,  A  township  of  the  state  of  Mississippt, 
at  Palmyra  Bend,  about  25  miles  belo«r 
Walnut  ftills. 

Palmyua,  a  township  and  village  of  the 
United  States,   in    Ontario  county,    New 
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'Vori.  The  Tillage  is  a  place  of  oomiiler- 
•blelniaineHa.  Pofnilatioii  of  the  townahip 
S187.    833  iniksW.  of  Albany. 

Palmy aA,  a  township  of  the  United 
fitatea,  and  capital  of  Edwards  county, 
Illinois,  on  the  Great  Wabash,  90  milea  be* 
low  Vineennes. 

Palnaup,  a  district  of  the  soath  of  In- 
dia, province  of  the  Carnatic,  situated  prin« 
cipally  between  the  16th  and  17th  d^^reea 
of  N.  hit.,  and  on  the  south  side  of  the  rirer 
Kistnah^  This  district  was  ceded  by  the 
nabob  of  the  Carnatic  to  the  Britiah,  in  the 
year  1901,  and  is  now  compirthended  in  the 
eollectorriiip  of  Gun  toor.  The  diief  towns 
are  Macberia,  Timerycotta,  and  Currum* 
conda. 

Palo,  a  village  of  Italy,  in  the  Sutes  of 
the  Church,  near  Spoleto,  and  remarkable 
for  a  cavern  fiill  of  stalactites. 

Palo,  a  town  of  Diarbekir,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey.  It  is  siOiated  on  the  edge  of  a 
mountain,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates. 
The  summit  of  the  mountain  is  covered 
with  ruins,  supposed  to  be  those  of  Balis- 
biga ;  and  the  quantities  of  old  coins  and 
medala  which  are  continually  dog  up,  seem 
to  attest  the  truth  of  this  proposition.  The 
population  of  Palo  amounts  to  about  SOOO 
Turks,  Armenians,  and  Koords;  but  the 
hoBses  are  ill  built,  the  town  being  subject 
to  constant  earthquakes.  The  Euphrates 
is  here  extremely  rapid ;  and  fVom  ttie  bad 
eonstruetion  of  the  oridge,  which  is  made 
of  wood,  whole  caravans  have  been  swept 
away  aAer  the  melting  of  the  anowa.  <»0 
miles  N.  of  Diarbekir. 

Palo,  a  town  on  the  east  coast  of  the 
isbndof  Leyta.  Long.  ISi.  6S.  £.  Lat  11. 
15.  N. 

Palo,  an  island  near  the  coast  of  Vera 
Crus,  in  the  bay  of  Mexico. 

Palo,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  Al- 
bania, in  the  Adriatic  Long.  19. 10.  £. 
Lat.  41.  44.  N. 

Palomas,  Isla  De  los,  an  island  in  the 
gulf  of  Venezuela,  at  the  entrance  of  the 
lake  of  Maracaibo,  to  tlie  north  of  the  city. 
LaL  10.  56.  N. 

Palombaba,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in 
the  Stotes  of  the  Church,  9  miles  N.  W.  of 
Tivoti. 

Palomkta,  a  small  river  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  which 
runs  north,  and  enters  the  Piray. 

Palomino,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  province  of  Santa  Martha,  which  runs 
norto,  and  enters  the  sea. 

Palonque,  the  cape  east  of  Nisao  Point, 
at  the  mouth  of  Nisao  river,  on  the 
aouth  side  of  the  island  of  St  Domingo, 
in  Lat.  IB.  13.  N.  and  I^ng.  70. 37.  \V. 

Paix>ba,  a  rapid  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
prorince  of  Macaa,  which  runs  from  west 


to  east,  tffliteDletttliePatis^iBLsLt. 
47.  S. 

Palos,  areefindieatnittof  Macanr, 
near  the  west  coaat  of  Cdebea.  Long.  ill. 
15.  E.  Lat.  a  94.  S. 

Palos,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  die 
island  of  Celebes,  in  a  bay  to  which  itgifci 
name.    Long.  119. 39..  E.  Lat.  0. 56. 8. 

Palos,  Cafe,  a  promontory  in  the  cat 
of  Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Mnzcia.  Long.  0. 
41.  W.  Lat,  37.  37.  15,  N. 

Palos  he  Mogube,  a  petty  town  in  & 
flouth-west  of  Spain,  in  tbeproivincecf8»- 
ville,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tinto.  Thoi^ 
containing  only  500  Inhabitants,  it  is  es- 
titled  to  notice,  as  havii^  been  die  pnt 
from  which  Columbus  aaUed  in  149S,  fia 
the  voyage  in  which  he  disoovdred  Amoio. 
4  miles  S.  of  Moguer.  Long.  6. 58.  W. 
Lai.  37. 10.  N. 

Palota,  or  Palotta,  a  naalltoviisf 
the  south-west  of  Hungary,  8  mile 
W.S.W.  of  Stuhl  Wekaemboig.  vilh 
4000  inhabitants,  and  cfaarcfaes  ibr  U- 
tholics,  Protestants,  and  Greeks;  abo  a 
synagogue.  It  is  said  to  have  been  fisnucr- 
hr  a  thriving  place,  but  aufiered  gradj 
from  the  repeated  attacks  made  on  it  bj  the 
Turks,  between  1593  and  1603. 

Palotsa,  or  Palosca*  a  small  town  of 
the  north  of  Hungary,  on  the  ftontienif 
Galida,  on  the  river  Poprad,  19  miks 
E.N.E.ofKe8mark. 

Paloub,  a  district  of  Hindoatao,  pravina 
of  Grissa,  situated  on  the  wealeni  adeef 
the  Chilka  lake. 

Palpah,  a  small  diatrict  of  Nordiflrn 
Hindosun,  situated  between  the  98th  lad 
89th  degrees  of  N.  lat  It  Ibrma  eoesf  the 
numerous  prindpslitie^  sulject  to  die  r^ 
of  Nepaul,  called  the  territories  of  the  84 
Rajahs.  It  is  intersected  by  the  riwr 
Gunduck,  and  is  mountainooa  and  impi«« 
ductive. 

Palpah,  the  capital  of  the  above  meft- 
tioned  district,  and  the  residence  of  the 
Hindoo  chief  named  Alehadat  Sein,  wbo 
is  tributary  to  the  n^h  of  NepauL  It  is 
situated  among  the  mountaina  on  the  bsnb 
of  tlie  Gun&ck  river.  Long.  82: 55.  £• 
Lat.  98.  ll.N. 

Palpal,  a  small  river  of  Chili,  ift  die 
province  of  Itata,  which  unites  Itself  widi 
the  Jemuco,  to  enter  the  DinguillL 

Pal  REE,  a  town  of  Hindosian,  proriooe 
of  G^Jerat,  situated  near  the  western  bono- 
dary  between  Thenh  and  Thenvd.  It 
contains  about  950  houses,  and  betongt  u> 
the  rigah  of  Deodhur.  The  country  irmuid 
is  very  poorly  cultivated,  although  die  loil 
is  not  bad.    LaL  not  ascertained. 

Palu,  Miss,  two  small  ialands  lyiw  Mtf 
the  northern  coast  of  New  Guinea.  Laos, 
of  the  smallest  139. 97.  B.    Lat  0. 90.  a^ 
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Long,  of  tfad  largest  139.  80.  SO.  E.  Lau 
0. 19.  57.  S. 

Palud,  a  small  town  in  the  soutli  of 
France^  department  of  the  Vaucluie,  not 
far  from  the  Rhone.  Population  1600.  14 
miles  N.  W.  of  Orange,  and  80  N.  by  W. 
of  Avignon. 

Pa  LODE,  a  BDiall  town  of  Erzerum,  in 
Turkish  Armenia,  the  residence  of  a  chief 
in  some  degree  independent  of  the  Turkish 
government.     Long.  39.  14,  £.    Lat  38. 

:w.  N. 

Pa  M ADA,  a  town  of  the  Birroan  empire, 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Irrawuddy 
river,  94  miles  N.  of  the  city  of  Prome. 

Pamalang,  a  native  town  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  island  of  Java,  through  which 
passes  the  great  road  from  Batavia  east- 
ward.    Long.  109.  99.  E.  Lat.  6.  43.  S. 

Pam  ANOOKAN,  a  town  of  Java,  situated 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  which  runs 
into  the  sea  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
island,  80  miles  east  of  Batavia. — It  is  also 
the  name  of  a  cape  at  the  mouth  of  the 
liver.    Long.  107.  54.  £.  Lat  6.  12.  S. 

Pam BAMABCA,  a  vcry  lofty  mountain  of 
Qaito,  covered  with  perpetual  snow.  It 
was  one  of  those  chosen  by  the  academi- 
cians of  the  sciences  at  Paris,  who  visiteil 
thia  kingdom  to  measure  one  of  the  degrees 
of  the  equator.  On  it  are  seen  the  ruins 
of  ibur  fortresses  of  the  Incas.  80  miles  N. 
of  Quito. 

Pamboon,  a  town  of  Celebes,  on  the  west 
coast,  with  a  harbour,  which  is  bad.  It  is 
tha  chief  town  of  a  tribe  called  Tremanys, 
and  is  about  100  miles  from  Macassar.  It 
is  the  residence  of  a  r^ah.  The  neighbour- 
ing inbabitanta  cultivate  cotton,  and  manu- 
ficture  great  quantities  of  doth,  which 
they  barter  for  rice  and  gold  dust.  They 
trade  with  their  prows  to  Macassar  and 
Batavia. 

Pambe,  a  high  table  land  of  Asia,  on  the 
western  limit  or  Little  Thibet^  and  bound- 
ed itself  on  the  west  bv  a  mountain  ridge 
of  the  same  name.  This  ridge,  though  it 
does  not  rise  very  high  above  tne  lofty  plain 
beneath,  b  probably  little  inferior  in  abso- 
lute devation  to  any  other  on  the  conti- 
nent. At  its  southern  extremity  it  joins 
to  the  chain  of  Hindoo  Coosh,  and  on  the 
north  stretches  into  the  territory  of  Cash- 

?ir,  separating  Chinese  from  Independent 
artary. 

Pamiebs,  a  town  in  the  south  of  France, 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  situated  on  the  river  Ar-^ 
riege.  It  has  6800  inhabitants,  which  is 
small  in  proportion  to  the  ground  occu- 
lted by  its  buildings.  Its  chttif  manu^ie- 
turei  eonsiat  of  wooflens,  cottons,  caps,  and 
hats.  The  only  buildings  worth  notice  ore 
the  cathedral,  and  the  neighbooring  castle 
of  Tredebt    The  surrounding  country  is 
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fertile,  producing  fruit,  and  better  psstnw 
than  is  common  in  this  dry  and  warm  cl(« 
mate.  18  milesjW.  of  Mirepoix,  and  14  N« 
of  Tarascon.  Long.  1. 36.  36.  £.  Lat.  43. 
6.4t.N. 

Pa  Ml  SOS,  modem  name  Pibnazza,  a 
river  of  Greece,  in  the  south-west  of  the 
Morea,  flowing  from  north  to  south,  along 
the  ancient  Messeniah  territory,  from 
Mount  Ithome  to  the  sea.  Though  its 
course  is  slow^  its  body  of  water  is  not  in« 
considerable. 

Pamlico.    See  Tar  River* 

Pamlico  Sound,  a  large  bay  on  the 
coast  of  North  Carolina,  86  miles  long,  and 
from  10  to  80  broad.  It  is  separated  firom 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  its  ^hole  length,  by 
a  beach  of  sand,  hardly  a  mile  wide^ 
generally  covered  with  smul  trees  or  bushes. 
Through  this  bank  are  several  small  inlets^ 
by  which  boats  may  pass ;  but  Ocrecok  inlet 
is  the  only  one  that  will  admit  vessels  of 
burden  into  the  dLnricts  of  £dentoii  and 
Newbern.  This  inlet  is  in  Lat  SS.  10.  N. 
and  opens  between  Ocrecok  island  and  Core 
Bank.  This  sound  communicates  with 
Core  and  Albemarle  sounds,  and  receives 
Pamlico  or  Tar  river,  the  river  Neus^ 
besides  other  small  streams. 

Pamfanoan,  a  town  of  the  island  of 
Lufon,  capital  of  a  province,  populous  and 
extensive.  The  inhabitants  in  general  have 
adopted  the  religion  and  manners  of  the 
Spaniards.  The  town  is  situated  on  the 
east  coast.    Lat.  15.  5.  N. 

Pam  fa  NO,  a  small  river  of  New  Graiiad«» 
in  the  province  of  Maracaibo,  which  enters 
the  Lake  Atole. 

Pampara,  a  village  of  BambaRBi  in 
Africa,  156  miles  W.  of  Sego. 

Pamparato,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Mon« 
dovi,  on  the  Casotto.    Population  8500. 

Pampas,  extensive  plains  of  South  Ame« 
rica>  in  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  ex- 
tending for  many  hundred  miles  to  the 
main  ridge  of  the  Andes,  which  separates 
Chili  from  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Ther  are  oovered  with  a  tall  and 
luxuriant  herliafle,  which  adbrds  subsistence 
to  innumerable  herds  of  cattle  and  horses, 
which  were  originally  imported  b^  the 
Europeans,  and  have  since  multiphed  in 
these  favourable  pastures.  They  are  also 
inhabited  by  tribes  of  savage  Indians, 
whose  predatory  incursions  used  to  he 
formidable  to  the  Spanish  settlers,  and  idso 
to  travellers  crossing  the.  continent  i!rom 
Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru.  Their  incursions 
are  now  greatly  circumscribed  by  the  ex<« 
tension  of  the  Spanish  settlements,  so  that 
the  road  fVom  Buenos  Ayres  to  Lima  ia 
quite  safe  from  those  dangers.  The  route 
from  Buenos  Ayres  to  Chili  is,  however. 
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itm  exposed  to  then.  These  ▼aat  plains 
are  also  haunted  by  numerous  wild 
dogs,  which  are  frequently  dangerous  to 
travellers.  The  west  winw  meeting  with 
no  interruption,  sweep  over  those  pampas 
with  unequalled  fury.  These  winds  are 
often  dangerous  to  vessels  navigating  the 
river  Plate,  and  are  called  pamperos.^' 
This  IS  also  the  name  of  several  settlements 
in  different  parts  of  Spanish  America. 

Pampas,  a  large  river  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Lucanas,  which  runs  north,  and 
enters  the  Apurimac  i 

'  Pampas  del  Sacramento,  vast  plains 
of  South  America,  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Andes,  which  run  in  a  direction  nearly 
north  and  south,  through  the  province  of 
Peru.    They  stretch  out  to  the  extent  of 
nearly  8000  sauare  leagues,    and  are  so 
level  that  they  have  been  compared  to  the 
ocean.    They  lie  between  the  Ucayale  and 
the  limits  of  tlie  Portuguese  territories, 
which  bound  them  US  the  east  and  west, 
while  to  the  north  they  are  bounded  by 
Che  river  Amazons.     These  vast  plains, 
which  have  been  denominated  by  the  mis- 
sionaries Pampas  del  Sacramento,  are  shad- 
ed with  forests  of  eternal  verdure.    They 
contain  also  abundance  of  lakes  and  rivers, 
while  the  isles  and  havens  are  inhabited  by 
tribes  greatly  diversified  in  their  manners 
and  habits.   Rain  and  thunder  are  f^^uent, 
And  fbr  some  hours  of  the  day  thick  fogs 
always  rest  on  the  tall  trees.    The  thick- 
ness of  the  woods  prevents  the  rain  from 
penetrating,  and  the  warmth  and  moisture 
give  birth  to  innumerable  insects  and  rep- 
tfles.    Many  of  the  rarest  vegetable  pro- 
ducts are  found  in  those  regions :  balsams, 
oils,  gums,  resins,  incense,  cinnamon  supe- . 
rior  in  strength  to  that  of  Ceylon,  but  not 
^  vduable,  on  account  of  a  disagreeable 
juice  which  it  transudes ;  cocoa,  cascarilla, 
ILnd  excellent  spiceries,  are  abundant  But, 
notwithstanding  its  valuable  produce,  and 
the  inviting  aspect  of  its  evergreen  forests, 
the  warmth  and  humidity  of  the  climate 
render  the  country  so  unhealthy,  that  few 
among  the  native  tribes  are  said  to  live 
beyond  fifty   years   of  age.     This   vast 
region  was  first  discovered  about  the  year 
1726  ;  and  several  missions  appear  to  have 
been  established,  all   of  which  were  af- 
terwards abandoned.     This  territory  was 
ooi^ered  by    the   Spanish    government 
to  be  of  such  importance,   that  in  I790« 
Hither  Sobrieb  was  instructed  to  set  out  on 
«n  expedition,  fbr  the  purpose  of  exploring 
ihts  eoarse  of  the  Gualhga.    Father  Girvaf 
was  afterwards,  in  1794,  instructed  to  survey 
the  great  river  Ucayale,  and  to  ascertain 
trhether  there  was  any  navigable  communi- 
cation with  the  Guallaga.    These  objects 
were  suooeasfiilly  accomplished   by  diese 
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enterprising;  missionaries,  who  aolleeted 
important  information,  both  relative  to  the 
nature  of  the  country  and  to  its  products, 
as  well  as  to  its  savage  inhabitants.  These 
the  Spaniards  have  endeavoured,  with  equal 
prudence  and  humanity,  to  train  to  agricaW 
ture  and  to  the  arts  of  civilised  life ;  varioos 
missionary  settlements  have  been  establish- 
ed, and  so  &r  they  have  succeeded,  that 
the  missionaries  have  completely  gained  tfa« 
good  will  of  the  natives.  They  have  hen 
very  active  in  founding  villages  in  the  most 
accessible  parts,  sevo^of  wnidi  now  exist ; 
and  new  communications  are  constantly 
opened  with  Peru. 

PAMPATAR,<'a  port  on  the  east-soadi- 
east  coast  of  die  island  of  Mai^^ta. 

Pampeloknb,  a  small  town  in  the  south 
of  France,  department  of  the  Tarn,  on  the 
river  Viaur.  Population  1800.  12  mQes 
N.  of  Alby. 

Pampeluka,  or  Pamplona,  a  con^der- 
able  town  in    the  north   of   Spain,  and 
capital  of  the  province    of   Navarre,   is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  Uie  Aiga.    U 
stands  partly  on  an  eminence,  pardy  on  s 
plain,  and  is  surrounded  bv  mountains,  at 
the  distance  of  six  or  eignt  miles.    The 
town  is  fortified,  but  derives  itsdiiefde^ 
fence  from  two  cast)es>  one  in  the  inside,  the 
other  on  the  outside  of  the  walls.    The 
latter  is  the  citadel,  and  is  of  great  strength, 
being  situated  on  a  rock,  of  which  the  only 
accessible  part  is  covered  by  a  nioraas.    It 
has  a  deep  ditch,  five  bastions  fuced  with 
stone,  ana  in    its  centre  an   open   vpscCf 
of  a    circular   form,    oommanicating  by 
five  short  streets,  with  five  bastions.    Fsmv 
peluna  is   a   bishop's  see,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  town  of  Spain  thst 
embraced  Christianitv.      Its  biniopric  is 
certainly  one  of  the  oldest,  fbr  it  was  sho* 
lished  during  the  Moorish  invasion,  but  n» 
stored  on  their  expulsion.    The  rel^ious 
edifices  are  the  catnedral,  4  churdies,  and 
13  monasteries :  none  of  the  last,  with  die 
exception  of  <me  adjoining  the  cathednl, 
are  remarkable  for  architecture.     In  this, 
as  in  most  towns  of  Spain,  the  edtkcation 
of  the  youth  of  both  sexes  ia  Tery  imper* 
ftct,  being  confided  to  superstitions  monks 
and  nuns.      The  society  of  the  place  is 
monotonous,    and   there   are   hardly  any 
public  amusements ;  a  irant  ascribed  to  the 
too  minute  interference  of  the  police.    The 
population  is  about  14,000.     The  manu- 
fhctures  are  insignificant,  but  the  surround- 
ing country  is  well  cultivated  and  fi?rtile. 

This  town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built 
by  Pompey,  after  the  defeat  of  Sertorius, 
and  to  have  been  called  Pompeiopolis.  It 
has  long  been  accounted  one  of  the  princi- 
pal strong  holds,  not  only  of  Navarre,  bat 
of  the  north  of  Spain.    'In  June  18(3,  ca 
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the  sudden  flight  of  the  French  army  fVom 
Vittoria^  the  road  to  Pampeluna  was  alone 
open^  and  this  fortress  was  hastily  garrison- 
ea  and  provisioned.  It  was  forthwith  in* 
vested  by  the  British ;  but  the  approach  of 
iDarshal  Soult,  with  an  anny,  towards  the 
close  of  July,  promised  it  an  early  deliver- 
ance. It  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Pampeluna 
that  the  obstinate  conflicts  of  27th  and  29th 
July  took  place ;  and  the  French  being 
compelled  to  repass  the  Pyrenees  with 
great  loss,  Pampeluna  was  cut  off  from  all 
supplies,  and  surrendered  on  31st  October. 
62  miles  £.  S.  E.  of  Bilboa,  and  about  200 
N.  E.  of  Madrid.  Long.  1.  40.  53.  W. 
Lat  42.  49.  47.  N. 

Pampkr,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vmce  of  Cashmere,  district  of  Vehy,  and 
situated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Jhylum.  '  Long.  73.  13.  £.  Lat.  34.  19.  N. 

Pamplona,  a  city  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  province  of  Tunga,  situated  on  a  plain, 
surrounded  on  all  sides  by  mountains, 
which  make  its  temperature  extremely  cold. 
It  has  a  handsome  parish  church,  with 
other  public  edifices  aud  squares.  185 
miles  N.  E.  of  Santa  Fe,  and  156  W.S.W. 
of  TruxiUo.  Long.  72.  21,  W.  Lat.  7. 
l.N. 

Pampus,  a  channel  of  the  Zuyder  Zee, 
leading  to  the  harbour  of  Amsterdam,  and 
the  only  passage  by  which  ships  can  reach 
that  port.  Its  navigation  is  attended  with 
considerable  difflcuity,  from  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water. 

Pamunky,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
In  Virginia,  formed  by  the  North  and  SoizCh 
Anna.  It  runs  south-east,  and  unites  with 
the  Mattapony  to  form  York  river. 

Pan,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second 
rank,  in  Sechuen.  Long.  106.  £.  Lat. 
;31.2.N. 

Panaour,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Malwah,  district  of  Gurrah, 
belonging  to  the  Mahrattas.  Long.  88.  15. 
E.   LaL  25.  ^.  N. 

Panama,  a  province  of  Terra  Firraa,  in 
the  viceroyalty  of  New  Granada,  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Spanish  Main,  on  the 
east  by  the  province  of  Darien,  on  the 
south  by  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  on  the  west 
by  Veragua.  The  name  of  Panama  is  said 
to  have  been  given  to  this  country  by  Telle 
de  Guzman,  in  15 13,  from  his  baring  observ- 
ed the  natives  engaged  in  fishing  ;  the  word 
denoting  a  place  abounding  in  flsh.  The 
climate  of  Panama  is  hot,  as  may  be  well 
supposed  from  its  situation,  the  greatest 
heat  being  felt  in  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October,  when  it  is  almost 
insupportable.  The  brisas,  or  trade  winds, 
aud  the  continual  rains,  ameliorate  the  ex-' 
cessive  heats  during  the  other  months,  but 
*at  the  same  time  render  the  slimate  very 


unpleasant.  The  sofl  of  Panama  is  pKMc^ 
abundantly  {^odncing  the  tropical  fVuits  and 
plants.  Great  part  of  the  country  i^ustill 
covered  with  thick  forests;  and  the  land 
between  the  two  aeas  consists  g^rally  of 
abrupt  and  broken  chains  of  UKmntai as,  one 
of  which  chains,  the  iSierra  de  Canati^gua,  ' 
on  the  borders  of  Panama  and  Veragua, 
divides  North  from  South  America^  On 
the  tops  of  these  craggy  mountains,  thtf 
land  is  sterile  and  uninhabited ;  the  cities, 
settlements,  plantations,  and  Indian  vil- 
kges,  being  mottlv  along  the  shores  of  the 
two  oceans.  Tne  trade  of  Panama  X9 
chiefly  to  Veragua,  and  the  ports  of  Pera 
and  New  Granada.  From  these  it  is  sup- 
plied with  cattle,  maize^  wheats  and  poul-* 
try ;  its  exports  are  of  no  great  imporU 
ance  or  value*  From  Carthagena  Euhn 
pean  goods  are  received,  for  whish  maho^ 
gany,  cedar,  and  other  woods,  with  gums 
and  balsams,  are  exchanged.  The  pearl 
fishery  here  is  at  present  of  little  import-* 
ance ;  it  was  anciently  dntled  dtt  atnongat 
the  small  islands  in  the  bay  of  Panama, 
and  was  very  lucrative.  An  endeavour  has 
lately  been  made  to  re-establish  it,  but 
hitherto  without  any  beneficial  result-  Part 
of  the  European  trdde  of  the  western  shore 
of  South  America  is  carried  on  by  way  of 
Panama  and  Porto  Bello;  but  since  the 
galleons  were  disallowed,  the  trade  of  these 
two  cities  has  been  comparatively  trifling. 
The  mines  of  Panama  produce  so  litUe 
gold  or  silver,  that  they  are  supposed  not 
to  be  worth  the  e:tpence  of  working.  The 
river  Chagre  is  the  principal  stream  in  this 
province,  and  may  be  called  the  high  road 
of  Panama,  being  used  as  the  means  of 
communication  between  tlie  eastern  shore 
and  the  capital.  It  takes  its  rise  in  the 
mountains  near  Cruces,  which  place  is  about 
'five  leagues  from  Panama ;  the  Cliagre  has 
'  a  considerable  descent,  hut  is  nevertheless 
navigable  for  boats  up  to  Cruces ;  its  velo- 
city is  about  three  miles  an  hour ;  therefore 
the  ascent  from  the  coast  is  rather  fatiguing. 
The  breadth  of  this  river  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  the  month,  and  150^ 
feet  at  Cruces ;  it  requires  four  or  five  days 
to  ascend  it  when  the  waters  are  not  verj^ 
high.  The  distance  from  the  estnary  ta 
Cruces,  the  last  navigable  point  in  a  straight 
line,  is  not  above  36  miks ;  but  the  river 
winding,  frequently  increases  this  lengths 
If  the  water  passage  is  counteil,  the  sinuo-t 
sities  make  it  43  miles,  reckoning  from  Fort^ 
St  I^renzo,  which  defends  the  entrance. 
It  is  by  means  of  this  river  that  a  com- 
munication between  the  two  oceans  haji 
been  argued  to  be  possible ;  the  ascent  from 
Cruces,  where  the  river  is  first  navigable/ 
towards  tlie  summit  of  the  mountain Sy  is 
rarpid  for  a  short  space^r  after  which  theve 
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ii  a  gentle  desoeot  the  whole  vnj  to  the 
Sottth  sea.  The  province  of  Pananui  con- 
tains three  cities^  18  villages,  and  nome- 
rousVttleroents  of  converted  Indians. 

Panama,  a  city  and  seaport  of  South 
America^  built  on  the  iathmus  of  Darien, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  large  bay  of  the  Paclftc 
ocean,  and  the  capital  of  a  province.    It 
was  in  the  year  1515  that  the   Spaniards 
first  landed  in  this  country^  and  its  dis- 
covery was  followed  in  the  year  1518  by  the 
settlement   of  a  colony  under  Pedravias 
Davila,   governor  of  Terra    Firma.      In 
15S1  it  was  constituted  a  city  by  Charles 
V.  with  the  usual  privileges.     In  the  year 
1760,  it  was  attacked  by  John  Morgan,  an 
English  adventurer,  who  landing  at  the 
mouth   of  the  Chagre,   reduced  the  fort 
Uiere,  after  an  obstinate  resistance ;  and 
ascending  the  river,  landed  again  at  Graces, 
and  mardied  to  Panama,  when,  after  several 
ddrmishes,  he  entered  Uiecity,  the  inhabit- 
ants flying  to  the  woods.    Soon  after  he  left 
the  place  it  was  burnt  down,  but  whether 
by  accident  or  design  is  not  known.    The 
town  was  after warcU  rebuilt  by  the  inhabit- 
ants, at  ebout  a  league  and  a  half  distance 
fkom  its  former  situation.    It  was  then  in- 
closed with  a  regular 'Stone  rampart;  the 
houses  were  chiefly  of  wood,  with  tiled  roofs, 
having  but  one  story,  but  of  a  very  hand- 
some appearance ;  and  outside  of  the  walls 
was  a  large  suburb.    In  1737  it  was  ap;ain 
consumed  by  fire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
suburb,   which  being  dctachea  from  the 
.town,  was  saved.    The  town  was  rebuilt  a 
second  time,  fVom  the  excellent  stone  quar- 
ries in  the  vicinity;  it  was  again  burnt 
down  in  1756,  and  in  1784  was  again  de- 
stroyed by  another  dreadful  conflagration. 

Avhen  the  trade  of  Spanish  America  with 
the  mother  country  was  carried  on  by 
neaQs  of  galleons,  Panama  was  a  com- 
mercial (mot,  both  for  the  goods  of  Ame- 
rica and  Europe.  This  trade  has  now  in  a 
great  measure  declined,  since  the  restricted 
system  of  intercourse  with  the  mother 
country  was  abandoned  by  Spain,  and  since 
other  ports  were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 
a  finee  trade.  The  streets  are  broad  and 
paved,  both  in  tbe  city  and  its  suburbs,  but 
the  houses  of  the  suburbs  are  mostly  of 
wood,  intermixed  with  thatched  huts. 
Such  is  the  spirit  of  trade  in  this  place, 
that  every  person  is  enc;aged  in  bartering;. 
^The  people  of  Panama  nave  a  disagreeable 
drawfing  method  of  speaking,  and  appear  as  if 
they  were  overcome  by  the  great  heat  of  the 
climate.  They  nevertheless  are  really 
healthy,  and  live  in  general  to  a  good  age. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  which  is  a  handsome  edi- 
fice of  stone,  as  are  the  churches,  convents, 
monasteries,  and  an  excellent  hospital. 
Panama  is  still  remarkable  for  its  fine  bay. 
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whSdi  Is  studded  with  islands ;  I 
these  is  formed  the  road  where  the  ships 
from  the  southern  ports  anchor  in  safety, 
narticularly  before  the  islands  of  Perics, 
Naos,  and  Flamingos.  The  distance  of  tibb 
road  is  two  and  a  half  or  three  leagues 
fh)m  the  town.  In  this  bay  was  finuMilv 
established  a  fiimous  fishery  for  pearis ;  and 
the  shoals  near  the  islands  del  Rey,  Tabsgs, 
and  about  forty  others,  which  form  a  snull 
archipekgo,  abounded  in  pearl  oysteiSi 
Long.  79.  19.  W.   Lat  9.  0.  30.  N. 

Panamao,  one  of  the  Philippine  islandi, 
about  15  miles  in  circomfisrenoe,  of  a  tnaft> 
gular  form.  Long.  124.  15.  £.  Lat  11. 
«7.  N. 

Panam ARiBA,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  6.  N. 

Pan  AON,  or  Pan  ah  an,  one  of  die 
Philippine  islands,  about  45  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, mountainous,  and  watered  \ff 
a  great  number  of  smsll  rivers.  It  is  hot 
thinly  inhabited.  Long.  125.  12.  £.  Lit 
10.  7.  N. 

Panaovetick,  a  river  of  Canada,  wfaidi 
runs  into  the  Saguenay,  Long.  70.  55. 
W,  Lat  48.  24.  N. 

Panafa  Island,  an  island  at  the  moutk 
of  the  Orinoco,  septrated  finom  the  soalft 
shore  by  a  channel  moderately  wide,  hot 
very  shallow  in  summer.  At  the  east  sod 
west  points  there  are  fiats  with  very  little 
water  on  them.  That  of  the  west  point 
ascends  more  than  a  league,  and  inaiixi 
always  to  the  south.  Between  this  isliod, 
which  is  a  league  and  a  holf  long^  aad 
the  north  coast,  is  the  principal  channel  of 
the  Orinoco. 

Panar,  a  river  of  the  south  of  Indii^ 
which  rises  in  Mysore,  and  &U8  into  the 
sea  at  Fort  St  David. 

Panar  AG  A,  or  Panarooo,  a  town  d 
the  island  of  Java,  and  capital  <tf  a  king- 
dom, situated  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
island,  60  miles  £.  of  Mataran. 

Pan  ARIA,  a  small  island  of  Sicily,  in  the 
Lipari  group,  situated  between  lipari  od 
Stromboli,  28  miles  nearly  north  of  Melis- 
so,  in  Sicllv.  It  is  only  8  miles  in  dsDoit; 
andj^  thougn  its  base  is  of  granite^  it  is  c^ 
veied  in  many  parts  with  a  rich  soil,»  pro- 
ducing olives  and  other  usefol  plants,  ft 
is  little  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  see. 
Long.  15.  21.  £.  Lat  38.  40.  N. 

Panaro,  a  river  of  Italy,  in  the  dudiy 
of  Modena,  which  rises  among  the  Appee- 
nincs,  and  falls  into  an  arm  of  the  Fo,  seir 
the  small  town  of  Buondeno. 

PANAaoocAN,  a  town  of  Java,  ■tasted 
on  a  river  which  enters  the  sea  by  several 
mouths,  about  90  miles  west  of  Cape  Sen- 
dana,  the  north-cast  entrance  of  tbe  isbod. 
It  was  formerly  the  capital  ot  an  todoit 
principality,    but   iis  now  sul^  to  dK 
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Batdi.  It  baB^  square  fbrt,  which  stands 
aboat  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  sea, 
on  a  marshy  plain.  It  mounts  two  or  three 
small  guns^  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wide 
ditch,  full  of  water.  It  is  usually  garrisoned 
by  invalids,  who  liTe  well  on  tneir  pay, 
provisidns  being  cheap  and  abundant.  The 
chief  of  Panaroocan  is  a  rich  Chinese,  who 
entertains  magnificently,  and  in  the  Euro- 
pean style. 

Panasbesti,  a  Tillage  of  Turkish  Ar- 
menia, 88  miles  N.  W.  of  Kars. 

Panax.    See  Pany, 

Panbeide,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  For- 
ftrshire,  at  the  mouth  of  the  frith  of  Tay, 
5 1  miles  long,  and  2  broad.  Population  1412. 

Pancalleri,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Pinerolo, 
on  the  Po.  Population  2500.  16  mUes  S. 
of  Turin. 

Pakcawir,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  M alwah„  belonging  to  the  Mahrat- 
tai.    Long.  76.  6.  £.  Lat.  21.  U.  N. 

Panchberaeah,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
and  capital  of  a  small  district  of  the  same 
same,  in  the  province  of  Cashmere.  It 
was  formerly,  esteemed  one  of  the  holy 
places  by  the  Hindoos ;  but  since  the  pro- 
vince came  into  possession  of  the  Maho- 
metans, it  has  been  neglected.  Long.  75. 
E.  Lat.  34.  32.  N. 

Panches,  a  province  of  New  Granada, 
15  leagues  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and 
12  wide  from  north  to  south,  of  a  hot  tem- 
perature, and  rough  and  craggy  territory, 
rail  of  mountains  and  ravines.  It  is  well 
watered  by  several  large  rivers,  and  is  fer- 
tQe  in  maize  and  vines.  Here  are  also  many 
sQgar  engines  for  the  manufactory  of  sugar. 
The  capita]  is  Tocalma. 

Panco,  Point,  a  remarkable  cape  situat- 
ed at  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
island  of  Java,  at  the  mouth  of  the  western 
entrance  of  the  straits  of  Madura.  At  this 
I)1aGe,  Java  and  European  pilots  are  sta- 
tioned, who,  as  soon  as  vessels  are  discover- 
ed standing  for  the  channel,  go  before  to 
pilot  them  to  Gressee  and  Sourabaya.  Long. 
112.  44.  £.  Lat.6.  48.  S. 

Pangeas  Week,  a  hamlet  of  England, 
in  Devonshire,  4  miles  VV.  N.  W.  from 
Holswortliy.    Population  403. 

Pancsova,  a  town  in  the  south  of  Hun- 
gary, at  the  confluence  of  the  Temes  and 
^e  Danube.  Its  situation  is  pleasant,  and 
evidently  advantageous  for  trade  with  Tur- 
key ;  for,  having  been  burned  down  so  late- 
ly as  1789,  to  prevent  its  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  it  has  recovered  very 
nipidly,  and  has  now  above  7000  inhabit- 
ants. They  are  a  mixed  race,  consisting 
of  Walacliians,  Rascians,  Germans,  and 
Qiwks.  8  miles  N.  E.  of  Belgrade.  Long. 
.t».  37.  4^.  E.  Lat  44.  49.  40.  N. 


*  Pahda,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
idand  of  Cnmbava.  Long.  118.  48.  fi.  Lat. 
8.  27.  S. 

Panda  I  A,  or  Paktaia,  a  town  on  the 
north  coast  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  in  a 
bay  to  which  it  gives  name. 

Fandano,  a  town  on  the  west  coasr  of 
the  island  of  Celebes.  Long.  120.  E.  Lat. 
3.  S3.  S. 

Pandar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Lahore,  belonging  to  the  seiks.  Long. 
75.  16.  E.  Lat  33.  17.  N. 

Pandiwara,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Gujerat,  district  of  Werrear,  situ- 
ated near  the  banks  of  the  Roopini,  which 
is  a  small  but  clear  stream  of  salt  water. 
The  country  in  the  vicinity  is  open,  and  if 
properly  cultivated,  would  be  productive. 
It  belongs  to  a  Mahometan  chief  of  Som- 
mee.    Lat  not  ascertained. 

Pando,  a  river  of  the  province  and  go^ 
vernment  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  runs 
south,  and  enters  the  Plata  at  its  mouths- 
It  is  also  3  parish  of  Buenos  Ayres,  about 
^  miles  N.  £.  of  Monte  Video,  Long.  55. 
49.  W.  Lat  34.  41.  S. 

Pandour,  or  Pandur,  a  village  of  the 
north-west  of  Hungary,  26  miles  south  of 
Colocsa,  remarkable  chiefly  for  giving  name 
to  the  Servian  or  Rasaan  foot  soldiers. 
They  lived  formerly  in  the  surrounding 
mountains,  where  tney  had  long  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  activity  against 
the  robbers  who  infested  the  hlgn  ways ; 
but  came  first  into  notice  as  soldiers  in 
17'll,  when  baron  Trenk  marched  1000  of 
them  as  militia  agsinst  the  Prussians, 
Their  dress  was  a  cloak,  long  trowsers,  and 
a  cap.  Since  1750,  they  have  been  orga- 
nised as  regular  troops,  and  were  of  great 
service,  both  in  the  war  of  1756,  and  in 
those  of  the  French  revolution. 

Pane  AS.    ^ee'Baniass, 

Panella,  or  Pennala,  a  town  of  Hin- 
dostan, province  of  Dowletabad.  In  the 
year  1676,  the  celebrated  Mahratta  cliief 
Sevajee  took  possession  of  this  place,  and 
erected  in  its  vicinity  a  strong  fortress, 
which  commanded  the  high  road  from  Be- 
japore  to  Surat,  which  enabled  him  to 
make  his  incursions  into  the  Mognl  territo- 
ries, and  to  lay  Surat  under  contribution  aa 
oflten  as  he  chose.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
British,  and  is  situated  about  15  miles  N.  £. 
of  Damaun. 

Panerazio  di  Barbarona,  a  small 
town  in  the  east  of  Austrian  Italy,  remark- 
able chiefly  for  a  hot  sulphureous  spring. 
12  miles  S.  of  Viccnza. 

Pan  ere,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Ceylon, 
24  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Ceylon. 

Paneria,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Pasto,  which  runs  east,  and  enters 
theGuamcs.  • 
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Panirmo,  a  coQinodiouft  •eaport  in  die 
smdl  iskad  of  Skopelos,  in  the  Oredaa 
urchipelago^  situatea  on  the  western  coast, 
10  miles  from  the  village  of  Skopelos. 

Panoasman^  a  small  island  in  the  Sooloo 
Archipelago.  Long.  120. 58.  £.  Lat.  6. 6.  N. 

Panoata&han^  a  long  flat  island  in  the 
Eastern  seas,  one  of  the  Sooloo  archipelago, 
about  10  miles  long,  by  4  in  average  brendth. 
It  is  an  entire  bid  of  coral  rock,  and 
of  a  very  thin  soil.  Vegetation,  however, 
flourishes,  and  the  island  abounds  in  cocoa- 
nut  trees,  which  are  tall  and  fruitful. 
There  is  no  Aresh  water  in  the  island,  nor 
is  there  any  good  anchoring  ground  near, 
except  in  a  ftw  places.  The  island  has 
abundance  of  cattle,  goats,  and  fowls,  and 
98  tolerably  well  inhabited.  It  was  former- 
ly settled  by  the  Spaniards,  who  left  a  breed 
of  hogs  on  it.  Some  of  the  chief  persons' 
houses  are  built  on  four  trees,  lopped  off 
for  posts,  which  continuing  to  vegetate  af- 
terwards, may  have  given  rise  to  the  report 
that  the  inhabitants  live  on  trees.  Long. 
120.  30.  E.  Lat.  «.  9.  N. 

PAKaQojiNE,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Berkshire,  6  miles  N.  W.  by  W.  from 
Reading.    Population  620. 

Pangesama,  Pangesani,  or  Panoan* 
SANE,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas,  to  the 
south  of  Celebes,  and  separated  from  the 
island  of  Bouton  on  the  east  by  a  strait 
which,  at  the  narrowest  part,  is  not  more 
than  a  cable's  length  across.  It  is  about  52 
miles  in  length,  and  about  16  in  average 
breadth.  The  northern  part  of  the  inland 
is  low  and  marshy,  and  very  unhealtbyj  and 
the  islanders  have  built  no  villages  in  th&t 
part  of  the  country.  It  is  in  general  well 
peopled.    Long.  122.  50.  £.  Lat.  5.  5.  S. 

rANGiMODOo,  a  small  island  in  the 
{Southern  Pacific  ocean,  at  the  entraupe  of 
the  harbour  of  Tongataboo. 

Pamglo,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
islands,  60  miles  N.  of  Mindanao. 

Panoo,  a  province  of  Congo,  which  the 
'  missionaries  describe  as  situated  along  the 
Zaire,  immediately  above  the  cataracts, 
with  a  capital  town  of  the  same  naipe  on 
the  banks  of  the  river»  It  is  remarkable 
that  no  intelligence  respecting  it  was 
t>rought  ty  the  recent  mission  under  cap- 
tain Tuckey. 

Pangoa,  a  river  ^of  Peru,  ip  the  pro- 
▼ince  of  Cax&piarquilla. 

^  Pakoosa,  a  river  of  Peru,  In  the  pro* 
yince  of  Quanta,  which  runs  east,  and 
unites  itself  with  the  rivers  La  Sal, 

Panque,  a  small  liver  of  Chili,  in  the 
province  of  Maule,  which  runs  north- 
north-west,  and  enters  the  river  Maule. 

Panguei,  ^  small  island  in  the  Eastern 
peas,  near  the  coast  of  Queda.  Long,  100, 
«.E.  Lat,  5.  50.  N,      ^  *^    ^• 


PakoTj  a  town  on  the  east  eosst  of  the 
island  of  Celebes,  in  GuoDng  TeQu  bay. 
Long.  120.  15.  £.    Lat.  1.  6.  S. 

Panha,  a  town  of  Northern  Htndottan, 
province  of  Scrinagur,  situated  on  the  de- 
clivity of  a  mountain.  The  whole  of  this 
neighbourhood  abounds  with  lead  and  ccp- 
per  ores.  The  best  mines  are  situated  six 
miles  south  of  the  town,  at  a  place  cdbl 
Dhanpore ;  but  the  richest  vein  of  copjier 
is  about  eight  miles  to  the  north  of  it. 
This,  however,  has  not  been  lately  worked, 
on  account  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  which  in  the  year  1803  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Nepaulese,  and  has  been  ju&t 
restored  by  the  British  to  the  rajah  of  Se- 
rinogur.     Long.  79.  10.  E.    Lat.  3«.  IS.  N. 

Paniany,  a  sdaport  town  of  tlie  south 
of  India,  province  of  Malabar.  This 
place  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of 
Palicaud  river,  and  consists  of  about  lOCO 
houses,  very  irrecularly  built,  and  nearly 
40  mosques  or  Hindoo  temples.  'Hie  in-  j 
habitants  are  generally  of  the  class  of  Mi- 
hometans  call^  Moplas,  said  to  be  descend- 
ed from  Arabians  who  settled  in  India  be- 
fore the  era  of  the  Hejira.  They  are  all 
engaged  in  commerce,  and  some  of  them 
have  accumulated  much  pro]ierty.  .Al- 
though they  profess  the  Alahometan  reli- 
gion, they  have  adopted  the  Nair  custom 
of  property  descending  to  the  eldest  so!i 
of  the  sister.  The  Moplas  use  a  wriltca 
character  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  to- 
tally different  from  the  Arabic,  which  lan- 
guage is  only  now  understood  bv  their 
priests,  who  are  called  tanguls  and 
imauma.  The  name  Mopla  has  been  de- 
duced from  the  Hindostany  words  Maa 
Fitla,  signifying  sons  of  the  mother,  and 
supposecf  to  orig^te  in  the  strange  custom 
before  mentioned.  On  the  CcrnxnaDdcI 
coast  they  are  called  Lebbaymars,  but 
they  do  not  acknowledge  either  of  these 
titles,  which  were  probably  nicknames 
given  them  by  the  other  Mahometans,  vho 
look  upon  them  as  inferiors,  although  they 
themselves  boast  of  the  genuineness  of  thiir 
descent.  The  exports  from  paniany  are 
teak  timber,  pepper,  rice,  iron,  and  cocoa 
nuts :  but  the  mouth  of  the  river  bein;; 
dosed  by  a  bar,  ships  cannot  enter  it,  and 
the  trade  is  principally  carried  on  by  nseans 
of  large  boats.  The  Dutch  have  a  facto^ 
at  this  place,  opposite  to  which,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  four  milesi  there  is  a  sboal,  be- 
tween which  and  the  shore,  vessels  not 
drawing  more  than  16  feet  rosy  tafijy 
anchor,  but  large  ships  should  keep  off  in 
14  fathoms  water.  The  river  is  not  navi- 
sable,  even  for  boats,  more  than  SO  miles. 
Paniany  was  taken  possession  of  by  the 
British  troops  under  colonel  Jlumbcifson,  in 
;7S2;  and  in  the  ponth  of  Norcjnbtr  of 
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ibtt  yeax,  tliey  were  attacked  by  a  large 
force  under  Tippoo  Saheb^  whom  they  re- 
pulsed with  considerable  slaughter;  and 
tliat  personage  having  the  next  day  receiT- 
ed  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  father^ 
inunediately  commenced  a  retreat,  leaving 
the  British  in  possession  of  the  place.  In 
January  1803^  the  whole  of  the  troops  then 
under  the  command  of  colonel  Madeod 
were  withdrawn,  in  order  to  join  the  army 
under  general  Mathews^  at  that  period 
marching  against  Bednore  ;  and  the  unsuc- 
cessful isshe  of  that  expedition  restored 
Paniany  to  the  tyrant  of  Mysore,  with 
whom  ii  remained  till  the  conclusion  of 
ihe  peace  in  1792,  when,  with  the  province 
}f  Malabar,  it  was  annexed  to  toe  Bri- 
tish possessions.  Long.  76.  £.  Lat  10. 
M..  N. 

pANicocoLo,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
Krest  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the 
Terra  di  Lavoro.  Population  2S00.  SS 
niles  N.  W.  of  Naples. 

Paniefoule,  a  lake  of  Western  Africa, 
n  the  kingdom  of  Hoval,  communicating 
vith  the'SenegaL    Lat.  16.  40.  N. 

Paniput,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pnv- 
doce  of  Delhi,  and  district  of  the  same. 
X  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  and 
ras  fonnerly  surrounded  with  a  brick  waU, 
ind  round  towers  at  the  angles.  In  the 
entre  of  the  town  is  the  shrine  of  a  Ma- 
lometan  saint  named  Shereef  addeen  Abu 
^ly  Cullinder,  who  flourished  during  the 
4th  century ;  and  after  travelling  all  over 
bia,  in  order  to  acquire  religious  know- 
edge,  became  a  hermit  in  this  place.  The 
urrounding  district  produces  much  sugar, 
nd  the  town  carries  on  a  considerable 
rade  in  that  article,  salt,  and  grain.  Rft- 
liput  is  celebrated  for  being  the  scene  of 
wo  of  the  greatest  battles  recorded  in  the 
istory  of  Hindostan.  The  first  took  place 
1  the  year  1525,  between  the  Mogul  army 
f  sultan  Babe?,  consisting  of  litde  more 
ban  13,000  cavalry,  and  an  innumerable 
lOst  of  Afghans  and  Hindoos,  cona- 
landed  by  the  emperor  Ibraheem  Lody» 
)  which  the  emperor  was  kiHed,  and  lus 
rmy  completely  routed ;  by  which  event 
tie  empire  of  Delhi  was  transferred  from 
be  Afghans  to  the  Moguls*  The  second 
scurr^  in  1761,  between  the  Mahometan 
jmbioed  armies,  commanded  bv  Ahmed 
hah  Abdalli,  king  of  the  Afghans,  and 
iiat  of  the  Mahrattas,  commanded  by 
(how  Sedasiva,  nephew  of  ther  peishwa^ 
lie  former  consisted  of  80,000  cavalry 
od  in£mtry,  with  80  pieees  c^  caoiioii^ 
^be  latter  amounted  to  70,000  regulars, 
nd  15,000  Pindaries,  with  nearly  200 
leces  of  cannon  of  different  calibresy  from 

to  48  pounders.  The  armies  continued 
1  front  of  each  other  for  a  considerable 


time,  without  any  thing  of  consequence  tak- 
ing place;  but  the  Mahratta  commandtr 
having  injudiciously  intrenched  his  camp, 
thus  confined  his  numerous  host  in  a  sm:dl 
space,  whilst  the  Mahometans  spread  them- 
selves over  the  country,  and  cut  off  all  the* 
supplies  of  provisions.  At  length,  on  the 
7  th  of  January  1761,  the  Mahrattas  march- 
ed out  of  their  intrenchments,  and  chal- 
lenged their  adversaries  to  the  ccNnbat.  A 
most  bloody  contest  ensued,  which  con- 
tinued nearly  the  whole  of  the  day:  at 
length  the  Mahrattas  gave  way,  and  took  to 
flight:  they  were  pursued  for  40  miles, 
and  an  incredible  number  of  them,  includ- 
ing cam)>  followers,  put  to  death,  amongst 
the  principal  of  whom  were  Sedasiva  Bhow, 
and  Biswas  Row,  son  of  the  peishwa; 
few  of  their  generals  escaping  without  a 
wound,  and  the  late  Mahd^'u  Siudea  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  a  leg ;  40,000  of  thcni 
were  made  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were 
put  to  death  by  the  A^hans,  in  com- 
plianee,  it  is  said,  with  the  request  of  their 
women,  who,  when  the  army  was  leaviqg 
home,  bc^ed  that  they  would  slay  a  ccr^ 
tain  numbsr  of  infidels,  and  bestow  the 
merit  of  the  deed  on  them :  but  this  cruel 
conduct  may  rather  be  attributed  to  re- 
venge for  the  number  of  their  brethren 
slain  in  the  action.  Ibraheem  Khan  Gar-, 
dee,  the  officer  who  commanded  the  Mah- 
ratta artillery,  was  a  Mahometan,  and  al- 
though a  Mahratta  subject,  was,  bv  order 
of  the  Shaby  beheaded,  for  aiding  the  ene^ 
mies  of  his  faith,  and  having  caused  the 
death  of  many  Musselmen.  By  this  de- 
cisive victory,  the  Mahometan  interests 
were  re- established  In  Hindostan;  and  it 
was  not  for  many  years  afterwards  that  the 
Mahrattas  agw  ventured  to  cross  the 
Tivcr  Chimabul.  Long.  76.  50.  £.  L&L  2Bm 
23.  N. 

Pakis  Indians,  a  tribe  of  Indiana  an 
the  branch  of  the  Missouri,  600  miles  ftoa 
the  Mississippi. 

Panissiebb,  a  small  town  in  the  cist  of 
F^ce,  dcpartDient  of  the  Loire,  cnntaiiii* 
ing,  with  its  paiisliy  S900  inliabitaiits. 
21  miles  W.  by  N.  of  Ltods. 

Panjako,  a  small  isfimd  in  tlie  £Bslan 
seas,  near  the  east  coast  of  the  island  of 
Borneo.    Long.  117.  £9.  £.  Lat  &  15.  N. 

Pavjang,  an  island  near  the  west  coast 
of  Siam,  about  40  miles  ui  circumfaenfie;. 
Long.  98.  48.  £.  Lat.  8.  N. 

Panjang,  a  small  island  in  the  Faeifie 
ocean,  near  the  north  coast  of  ^ew  Chdne^t 
Long.  135. 25.  £.  Lat  3.18.$. 

Panklikk,  a  village  of  Koordistan,  in 
the  district  of  Van,  and  situated  on  t^ 
lake  of  that  name. 

Pankota,  a  village  of  Irkoutsk,  in  Asxa^ 
tic  Kossia,  on  the  Ilim. 
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Vavlakg,  a  town  of  the  Blman  eii»- 

Bre,  proTince  of  Pegue^  situated  on  the 
angoon  branch  of  the  Irrawuddy  riTer^ 
formerly  a  place  of  great  opulence  and  ex- 
tent. It  was  taken  by  the  celebrated 
Alompra,  fhnn  the  Peguers,  in  11 S6,  and  is 
still  a  place  of  considerable  consequence. 
It  is  situated  16  miles  N.  W.  of  Rangoon. 

Panmah^  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Allahabad,  district  of  Bundelcund.  In 
the  neighbourhood  of  this  place  are  the  ce- 
lebrated diamond  mines^  supposed  to  be 
the  Panassa  of  Ptolemy.  These  mines  are 
dtuated  in  a  range  of  hills  of  about  94 
miles  in  length,  and  about  6  in  breadth, 
and  belonged  to  difierent  chiefs.  The 
richest  of  them  is  called  Guddaseah,  and 

8 reduced  the  largest  diamond  now  in  Hin- 
ostan.  The  mines  were  let  out  annually 
to  contractors ;  but  all  stones  exceeding  a 
certain  weight  were  the  property  of  the 
chief;  so  that  frequently  the  contrsctors 
were  losers  by  the  expence  attending  the 
working  of  the  mines.  During  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Akbar,  in  the  16th  century, 
the  revenue  received  by  government  on  this 
account  amounted  to  nearly  L.  100,000  per 
annum ;  but  after  the  decline  of  the  Mo- 
gul government,  and  the  district  was  in 
possession  of  rajah  Chuttersal  (about  the 
year  1750),  the  profits  accruing  to  him  did 
tiot  exceed  above  L.  50,000.  Since  that  pe- 
riod we  have  no  accurate  estimate  of  their 
produce ;  but  as  they  now  constitute  a  part 
of  the  British  possessions,  further  particu* 
lars  must  shortly  be  known.  Long.  80. 17. 
£.  Lat.S4.  43.  N. 

Pannall,  a  parish  of  England,  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  7  miles  W.N.W. 
from  Wetherby.    Population  914. 

Pannanach,  or  Pannanxcb,  a  village 
of  Scotland,  in  Aberdeenshire,  noted  for 
its  mineral  waters.  These  waters  issue 
ftom  the  north  side  of  the  hill  of  Pannap- 
nich,  and  are  said  to  resemble  the  Seltzer 
>vater  in  Germany,  being  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  the  aerial  acid.  The  spring  has 
been  cleared  and  covered,  and  several 
houses  have  been  erected  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  Uie  visitors,  who  in  summer  are 
jiumerous^bdng  attracted  by  the  surround- 
ing scenery,  wnich  is  in  the  highest  degree 
romantic  and  sttbliipe.  There  is  an  inn 
for  the  visitors  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
about  a  mile  from  the  wells. 

Pamnela,  or  Pan^'ella,  a  town  and 
fortress  of  Hlndostan,  province  of  B^apore. 
It  was  formerly  esteemed  one  of  the  strong- 
est fortresses  in  that  part  of  India,  and  was 
iaken  by  the  celebraled  Mahratta  chief 
Sevajee,  by  stratagem,  in  the  year  1660.  It 
was  subsequently  besieged  in  vain  by  the 
army  of  the  king  of  Btjapore,  but  yielded 
^0  the  powerful  arms  of  Aurungaebe>  after 


his  treacberona  capture  of  Sambsjee,  abcat 
the  year  1670.  It  was  in  the  vidflxty  of 
this  place  that  the  British  ambssndor  ar 
William  Norris  had  his  andienoe  of  An- 
rungzebe,  in  the  month  of  April  1701 ;  snd 
after  being  kept  nearly  six  months  io  fhe 
camp,  was  dismissed,  without  efRwtii^;  tbe 
object  of  his  mission.  It  was  recently  in 
pMsessioo  of  the  Mahrattas,  but  has  pro- 
bably been  taken  during  the  late  war  by 
the  British.  Long.  74.  57.  £.  Lst  16. 
50.  N. 

Pankela,  New,  a  town  of  bndoitni, 
province  of  Bejapore.      Long.  74.  20.  E 

Pamo,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  provbee 
of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which  nius  east,  and 
uniting  itadf  with  the  Tens,  enteis  the 
Hollin,  in  Lat.  0.  58.  S. 

Pakormo,  a  town  of  AnatoKa,  in  Asia- 
tic Turkey,  on  the  south  coast  of  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  16  miles  S.  E.  of  ArtakL 

Panou,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Russia,  whidi 
falls  into  the  Niznci  Tunguaka,  Long.  102. 
84.  £.   Lat.  64.  40.  N. 

Pansanq,  or  PuLO  Paksakg,  a  snail 
laland  in  the  gulf  of  Siam.  Loi^  lOS.  SO. 
£.   LaL  9.  15.  N. 

Paksf,  a  river  of  the  United  Stata,  in 
Indiana,  which  fiowa  north-west  into  die 
Wabaah,  a  little  above  the  junction  of  the 
Tippecanoe. 

Panshala,  a  village  of  Guriel,  situated 
near  the  coast  of  the  Black  aea,  30  miks 
£.  ofPoti. 

Pant,  a  small  river  of  England,  in  Es- 
sex, which  falls  into  the  Blackwater,  below 
Little  Braxted. 

Pa  K  T  A I  a  .    See  Pandaia, 

Pantei.aeia,     the    andeut   Coryra,  s 
small  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belong* 
ing  to  Sicily,   and  situated  between  that 
island  and  the  coast  of  Airica.    It  has  a 
circumference  of  34  miles,  and  rises,  in 
some  parts,    to  a   considerable  devation. 
The  principal  products  are  com,  fVvit,  pir- 
ticularly   olives  and  cotton.      The  high 
grounds  are  covered  with  a  spedes  of  Ins- 
tard  oak  and  caper  trees;  and  in  one  of  tbe 
highest  hills  the  remains  of  a  voksnie  cra- 
ter are   apparent      The   inhabituita,  in 
number  about  6000,  are  uufbrtniiately  ex- 
posed to  tbe  incursions  and  plunder  of  the 
Barbary  Corsairs,  who  frequently  land  and 
carry  off  whole  families.    The  island  af- 
fords several  anchoring  places  j  and  a  creek 
near  the  town  miffht,  by  erecting  a  mole,  be 
converted  into  a  harbour.    The  island  be- 
longs, nnder  the  title  of  a  principality,  ta 
the  house  of  Requisino,  in  Scily.  6i)iaUef 
fit>m  Marsala  (in  Sicily),  and  aboot  thf 
same  distance  m>m  Cape  fion,  near  Tanis. 
Long.  8.  86.  t5.  £.  Lat.  36.  45.  40.  N. 

Pakteb,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  9^, 
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fcant  90  miles  In  lengthy  bv  19  in  average 
medth,  wparated  firom  the  east  coast  of 
be  island  of  Lomablen  by  the  strait  of 
U?o,  and  from  the  west  coast  of  Ombay 
ff  a  narrow  channel  called  the  strait  of 
hxiter.    Long.  194.  SO.  K.  Lat  8.  10.  S. 

Pamther  Crxbk^  a  river  of  the  United 
(tates>  in  Kentucky,  which  runs  into  the 
Jreen  river.  Long.  84.  45.  W.  Lat.  ST. 
».N. 

Pantika,  a  village  of  Astatic  Turkey, 
n  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  sea  of 
lannora. 

Fastis,  a  village  of  France,  about  three 
Biles  E.  N.  £.  of  Paris.     Population  1200. 

Pan  TINA,  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  Mediter- 
inean,  on  the  north  coast  of  Minorca. 
<ong.  4.  7.  £.   Lat.  40.  4.  N. 

Panto N,  a  township  of  the  United 
tates.  In  Addison  county,  Vermont,  on 
•ske  Champlain.    Population  590. 

Pantura,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cev- 
m,  in  which  there  is  a  Protestant  churcn. 
•ong.  79.  5S.  £.  Lat.  6.  50.  N. 
Panuaya,  a  river  of  Mexico,  in  the 
itendancT  of  Mexico,  which  runs  into  the 
akeChalco. 

Panuco,  a  town  of  Mexico,  and  capital 
Ta  district  of  the  same  name,  in  the  inten- 
incy  of  Vera  Cruz,  situated  on  the  shore  of 
le  river  Panuco.  It  consists  of  some  very 
eat  houses  of  stone,  with  roofs  of  palm 
aves.  148  miles  north,  with  a  slight  inch- 
ition  east,  of  Mexico.  Long.  98.  59.  W. 
at.  99.  48.  N.— The  river  Panuco  iiills  into 
le  gulf  of  Mexico. 

Panwklt,,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
nce  of  Aumngabad,  97  miles  east  of 
ombay.  It  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
ver  Pan,  and  about  7  miles  from  its  mouth, 
is  extensive,  and  carries  on  a  considerable 
id&  About  the  year  1680,  the  MahratU 
tief  Sevajee  built  here  a  brick  fort,  part 
'  which  still  remains,  to  protect  the  inha- 
tants  against  the  incursions  of  the  Siddees 
Ethiopians,  who  were  first  employed  in 
e  navy  of  the  kings  of  Bejanore,  and  after- 
urds  by  the  Moguls,  wiio  frequently 
ided,  and  after  plundering  and  burning 
e  villagea,  earned  away  the  natives  as 
ves. — See  the  article  Siddte,  Pan  well 
w  belongs  to  the  British,  and  is  situated 
Long.  73.  13.  £.  Lat.  19.  N. 
Paky  Isle,  one  of  the  Philippine  isles, 
^  miles  in  length,  by  S8  m  average 
ladth.  Numerous  villages  are  seen  fVom 
\  sea,  built  on  the  declivity  of  the  higher 
lands  in  the  interior.  The  houses  in 
se  villages  are  well  built,  and  arranged 
h.  great  regularity.  Deer,  hogs,  buf- 
yfBy  and  wild  animals,  are  found  in  the 
erior^  and  the  sea  coast  abounds  with 
oa-nut  trees.  Cattle  and  horses  also 
ge  at  pleasure  in  tbe  uncultivated  parts. 
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The  sir  is  unhealthy,  on  account  of  the 
morasses.  The  island  is  said  to  contain 
mines  of  gold  and  silver.  The  inhabitants 
manufacture,  from  cotton  and  fVom  the 
fibres  of  another  plant,  handkerchiefs  and 
cloths,  with  which  they  supply  themselves, 
and  also  the  neighbouring  islands.  The 
principal  establishments  of  the  Spaniards 
on  this  island  are  at  Ilo-ilo  and  Antigua,  on 
which  coast  there  is  good  anchorage.  Anti- 
gua is  situated  in  Lat.  10.  49.  N.  where  the 
anchorage  is  in  10  fiithoms,  at  a  consider- 
able distance  from  the  shore.  Vessels  can- 
not anchor  here  in  November,  December, 
and  January,  without  considerable  risk,  fbr 
it  is  then  the  winds  fVom  the  soudi-west 
and  west  prevail.  The  Spanish  government 
here  is  on  a  most  wretched  footing,  and 
cannot  defend  its  unfortunate  subjects  fVtmi 
the  incursions  of  the  pirates,  who  plunder 
their  vessels  in  the  harbour,  and  carry  ofT 
their  crews  into  slavery.  liong.  199.  33.  E. 
Lat.  n.l5.N. 

Pakza,  a  small  town,  situated  on  the 
south  xoast  of  the  island  of  Ischia,  in  the 
bay  of  Naples.  Near  it,  on  an  insulated 
and  conical  rock,  st{»nd8  a  small  tatttem. 

Panza,  or  Pknza,  a  town  of  Congo,  in 
Africa,  in  the  province  of  Bamba. 

Panzbk.    See  Benexhau, 

Pao,  a  town  of  Corea,  30  miles  S.  E.  of 
Ou-tdiuen. 

Pao,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thud  rank, 
in  Sechuen. 

Pao,  San  Juan  Baptist©  dxl,  a  city 
of  the  Caraccas,  in  the  province  and  govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  situated  on  the  river 
Pao.  It  is  constructed  with  considerable 
regularity,  and  has  a  neat  nsrish  church. 
The  heat  would  be  intolerable,  were  it  not 
tempered  by  the  violence  and  frequency  of 
the  north-east  wind,  which  renders  the 
place  agreeable  and  healthy.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  this  place,  amounting  to  5400,  are 
all  proprietors  of  tlie  extensive  pastures  in 
the  neighbourhood,  which  abound  with 
settlements  well  stocked  with  horses,  mules, 
and  cattle.  Besides  the  profits  derived  fhmi 
their  sale,  they  convert  their  milk  into 
cheese,  in  which  they  carry  on  a  consider-r 
able  trade.  150  miles  S.  iV.  of  Caraccas. 
Lat.  9.  90.  N. 

Pao,  a  river  of  the  same  province  and 
government,  to  the  west  of  which  the  above 
city  is  situated.  It  formerly  flowed  into 
the  lake  of  Valencia;  but  it  has  since 
changed  its  course,  and  being  successively 
enlarged  by  several  tribnury  streams,  it 
fiills  into  tfie  great  river  Apure. 

Pao,  Conception  del,  a  town  of  the 
Caraccas,  in  the  province  of  Barcelona, 
which  is  chiefly  inliabited  by  the  proprier 
tors  of  the  extensive  pasturages  in  the  vicini^ 
ty  of  the  Orinoco,  to  the  south  of  Barceq 
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lona,  who  mcoesrively  fix  their  abodes  in 
the  centre  of  their  properties.  In  1 7  44  the 
number  of  houses  was  so  considerable,  that 
it  was  called  a  Tillage.  The  inhabitants 
enjoy  good  air,  and  drink  good  water ;  and 
there  are  no  other  inconveniences  than  ex- 
cessive heat^  and  the  inundations  occasioned 
by  long  and  heavy  rains.  The  riches  of 
Hie  place  consist  entirely  in  animals,  which 
are  exported  to  Trinidad.  84  miles  S.  £.  of 
Caraccas,  and  1G5  from  Curoana. 

Pao,  Conception  del.  See  QftiUota. 
Pao,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Cumana,  and  government  of 
the  Caraccas,  which  falls  into  the  Orinoco 
from  the  north,  in  Lat.  8.  5.  N.,  48  miles 
west  of  the  settlement  of  St  Thomas.  It 
is  large  and  abundant,  and  rises  at  the  back 
of  the  mountainous  ridge  to  the  south  of 
the  table  land  of  Guaripa.  It  abounds  in 
excellent  fish,  and  on  its  shores  grows  ex- 
cellent caeao. 

Pao,  a  river  of  BrazU,  in  the  province 
of  Itamarca,  which  falls  into  the  Atlan- 
tic. 

Pao  de  Nao,  a  small  seaport  on  the 
western  coast  of  Africa,  near  the  river 
Camarones,  belonging  to  the  Portuguese. 

Paofong,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Honan. 

Paoiakg,  a  town  of  China^  of  the 
third  rank,  in  Houquanr. 

Paoki,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Shensee. 

Pao-kino,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
rank,  in  Houqoang,  situated  on  the  river 
Lokyang,  by  which  it  communicates  with 
the  great  lake  of  Tongting.  lu  territory 
consists  generally  of  fertile  vallies  and  very 
fine  plains. 

Pao  LA,  or  Paula,  a  town  in  the  south 
part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  Cala- 
bria Citra,  not  tar  from  the  sea,  and  con- 
taining 4500  inhabitants,  employed  partly 
iu  the  manufacture  of  earthenware.  55 
miles  S.  by  £.  of  Policastro. 

Paoli,  a  village  of  the  United  Sutes, 
and  capital  of  Orange  county,  Indiana,  40 
roUes  £.  of  Vinoennes. — There  is  another 
post  village  of  the  same  name  in  Orange 
county,  Indiana ;  and  one  in  Orange  ooiui-» 
ty,  New  York. 

Paolo,  or  Polo,  St,  a  small  but  pleasant 
inland  loini  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Modena,  situated  on  the  river  Crostolo. 

Paolos,  a  village  of  Sivas,  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  15  miles  AV.  of  Sivas. 

Pao-noan,  a  town  of  China,  of  tho 
third  rank,  in  Shensee.  « 

PAO-K04N,  a  town  of  China,  of  the 
(econd  rank,  in  Pe-che-lee,  «2  miles  N.  W. 
of  Ptkin. 

PAO-NtKG,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  first 
^L,  in  \\\c  province  of  ircc^ucn.    Tbcugh 


small,  it  is  agreeably  situaiccl,  nd  kas  s 
pretty  good  trade.  The  distiict  is  noao- 
tainous,  and  abounds  in  musL  Long.  loj. 
S5.  £.  Lat.  31.  3.  N. 

Paoom,  one  of  the  smaller  New  Hebridet, 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean.  Wha  vsi 
comprehended  under  this  name  sppeared 
to  captain  Cook  to  be  two  ialazid%  mne. 
thing  like  a  separation  being  seen.  Looc. 
168.  20.  W.    Lat  16.  30.  S. 

Pao-tcuivo,  a  town  of  Corea,  30  miks 
S.  of  Koung-tdieoa. 

Pao-tghdcn,  a  town  <^  Cores,  88Biiks 
S.  S.  W.  of  Koang-tdieott. 

Pao-tchu£n,  a  town  of  Cores,  SSaiki 
£.  of  Kingkitao. 

Paote,  cr  Pao,  a  city  of  China,  of  tlte 
second  rank,  in  Shensee,  on  the  Houi|, 
275  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  Pekin. 

Paot],  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thiid 
rank,  in  Pe-che-Iee,  42  miles  £.S.£.<if 
Pekin. 

Pao-ting,  a  city  of  China,  of  tbefint 
rank,  in  the  province  of  Pe>che-]£e.  It  tub 
next  to  Pexin  among  the  cities  of  this 
province,  and  is  the  residence  of  the  viob. 
roy.  It  is  very  agreeably  situated  in  a 
fertile  and  beautiftil  district,  17  miles 
S.S.W.  of  Pekin.  Long.  115.  li.  £. 
Lat.  38.  54.  N. 

Pa  FA,  a  small  town  in  the  sonth-wcit  ef 
Hungary,  25  miles  S.  by  W.  of  Basb.  h 
has  4000  inhabitants^  a  castle  bekagingto 
prince  Esterhasy,  an  dcgant  CstMlie 
cathedral,  and  a  (Mvinist  coUege. 

Papagato,  a  river  of  Mexico^  wkich 
runs  into  the  Fsdfic  ocean,  25  miks  N.  of 
Acapulco.  Long.  101.  46.  W.  Lat  11. 
10.  N. 

Pafagato,  a  golf  on  the  North  FMi& 
ocean,  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  istbrnos 
of  Nicaragua.  Long.  87.  36.  W.  Lat  U. 
10.  N. 

Pap^llacta,  formerly  «  coniBerda] 
settlement^  but  now  a  miserable  vilUgt  of 
Quito,  situated  on  a  river  of  the  nme 
name,  which  flows  from  the  mouittio  of 
Pambamarca,  into  the  Amaaons.  Lat  % 
19.  S. 

Papaloafatk,  a  large  river  ef  Mexico 
in  the  province  of  Vera  Crv^  caOcd  t2a» 
Alvarede,  which  rises  in  the  poviioe  of 
Oaxaca,  and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Meatoo. 

Pafalotla,  a  river  of  Meiios,  whieb 
rises  in  the  mountains  east  of  thst  drf,«Bd 
enters  the  lake  of  thai  capitak— tt  n  tlss 
the  name  of  several  other  Ineenadeiahla 
settlements. 

Pafamens,  a  river  of  Sonth  Amenc^ 
in  New  Granada,  which  nma  thfragh  iBe 
extensive  plains  of  San  Juan,  and  eatcts 
the  Meta. 

PAPAyiLA,  the  capital  of  a  district  of 
Mexico^  ^  vhich  contains  750  fais^iei  rf 
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lexican  Indians^  Spaniards^  and  imdattoea. 
05  miles  N.  £.  of  Mexico.  Long.  97.  36. 
r.  LaL  20.  27.  N. 

Papas,  a  lake  of  South  Aroerica,  40 
^iles  south  of  Popayan,  which  is  the  source 
t  die  great  river  Magdalena. 
Pafa-Stour,  a  small  island  of  Shetland, 
bout  a  mile  west  of  the  mainland,  lying 
I  the  parish  of  Walls  and  Sandness.  It  is 
9out  2  miles  loiig^  and  1  hroad,  flat,  and 
(tremely  agreeable  in  summer.  The  soil 
I  sandy,  and  in  8  warm  summer,  when 
«11  manured  with  sea-weed,  yields  rich 
'ops  of  bear,  oats,  and  potatoes.  The 
rass  it  produces  is  excee<Iingly  rich.  It 
ossesses  several  small  voes  or  harbours, 
kich  afford  safe  shelter  to  the  fiahing 
oats.  The  beaches  are  excellent  for  dry- 
ig  fish,  which  have  caused  it  to  be  resort- 
1  to  by  a  great  fishing  company  from 
iDgland,  who  have  erected  convenient  dry- 
ig-houses  upon  it.  There  is  a  very  re- 
lark&ble  cave,  bv  which  the  sea  flows  a 
reat  way  under  tne  rocks  of  the  island.  It 
imtains  about  280  inhabitants. 

Papa-Stbonsay,  a  small  island  of  Ork- 
ey,  lying  ou  the  north-east  side  of  Stronsay, 
bout  half  a  raile  distant  from  that  island, 
t  is  about  three  miles  in  circumference, 
at,  and  so  fertile  that,  under  proper  ma- 
ogement,  it  might  be  made  one  continued 
om  field.  It  lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  creek  or 
arbour  of  Stronsay,  to  which  it  gives  the 
ame  of  Papa  Sound.  There  are  two  ruin* 
08  chapels  on  the  island,  dedicated  to  St 
kicholas  and  St  Bride ;  and  half  way  be- 
veen  these  chapels  is  an  eminence  called  the 
SarUs  Know,  which  has  a  number  of  graves, 
ontaining  human  bones  of  a  large  size. 
'  Pafa- W'est&ay,  an  island  of  Orkney, 
jring  on  the  north  side  of  Westray,  about 

miles  from  that  island,  and  25  from 
Lirkwall.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  about  4 
liles  long,  and  1  broad.  The  soil  is  fertile  ; 
he  island,  it  is  said,  contains  the  best 
rable  and  ;[>asture  land  in  the  Orkneys.  It 
}  divided  into  24<  ploughgates  of  land,  and 
ontains  211  inhabitants.  On  the  shore  are 
Dnually  burnt  about  70  tons  of  kelp. 

Pafemberg,  a  high  island  off  the  coast 
f  Japan,  called  by  the  natives  Takaboko, 
r  Takajama.  Here  the  Dutch  ships  wait 
t  anchor  for  a  wind,  when  the^  wish  to  re- 
am to  Batavia. 

Papendeecht,  a  large  village  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  the  province  of  South  Hol- 
and,  with  1000  inhabitants.  10  miles 
3.  S.  £.  of  Rotterdam. 

Pafiuouagou,  a  lake  of  Canada,  70  miles 
'«r.N.  E.  of  Quebec  Long.  (i9.  20p  W. 
jAt.  60.  N. 

Papinachois,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
uns.  into  the  Saguenay,  I^ong.  70.  50,  W. 
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Papinachois,  Indians  of  Canada,  «} 
named  from  the  river.  Long.  69.  to  71.  W, 
Lat.  60,  to  51.  N. 

Papoul,  St,  a  small  hut  ancient  town 
in  the  south  of  France,  department  of  th© 
Aude,  on  the  river  Lande.  It  has  an  old 
cathedral  church.  Population  1000.  4 
miles  E.  of  Castelnaudary. 

pAPfAL,  a  district  ou  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  Borneo,  the  limits  of  which  are 
Sampanmangio  on  the  north,  and  KeeraaU'* 
nees  river,  in  LaU  5.  SO.  N.  The  pro-i 
ductions  of  this  coast  in  general  are  sago, 
rice,  betel-nut,  cocoa-nut  oil,  camphSe, 
v,^x,  some  pepper,  and  coarse  cinnamon. 
The  country  is  populous,  the  interior 
particularly,  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
aborigines,  as  are  also  some  places  on  the 
sea  coast.  This  \yaTi  of  Borneo  is  very  well 
watered,  and  has  the  convenience  of  many 
rivers  navigable  by  boats,  and  some  even  by 
large  vessels. 

Pappelau,  a  large  village  of  the  west  of 
Germany,  in  Wirtemberg,  8  miles  W.S.^V^ 
ofUlm, 

Papfenburg,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Hanover,  in  the  lordship  of  Meppen,  on  a 
large  caiud  which  joins  the  river  Ems.  In 
the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century  a  petty 
settlement  was  made  here,  for  digging  and 
selling  turf,  and  a  canal  was  made  for  its 
conveyance.  By  degrees  this  became  a 
thriving  town,  with  3300  inhabitants,  who 
follow  partly  their  original  employment, 
and  also  build  vessels,  and  carry  on  a  brisk 
maritime  trafiic.  The  neutral  flag  of  Pap- 
penburg  was  well  known  in  the  war  of 
1 803.  20  miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Embden.  Long^ 
7. 25.  1 1.  E.  Lat.  53.  4.  35.  N. 

Pappeniieim,  a  small  town  of  the  in« 
terior  of  Germany,  in  Bavaria,  on  the 
river  Altmuhl.  This  was  long  the  chief 
place  of  a  district  of  7000  or  8000  in^* 
habitants,  the  count  of  which  bore  the 
ofifice  of  hereditary  marshal  of  the  em- 
pire. In  1815  the  congress  of  Vienna  al- 
lotted to  the  count  of  Pappenheim  a  terrw 
tory  to  the  west  of  the  Rhine,  which  he 
holds  under  Prussia.  Population  nearly 
2000.     15  miles  N.  E.  of  Donawert. 

Papplewick,  a  parish  of  England,  ii^ 
Nottinghamshire,  8  miles  N.  by  W.  fro|n 
Nottingham.    Population  647. 

Paps  OF  Jura,  four  mountains  in  the 
island  of  Jura,  which  are  conspicuous  at  ^ 
great  distance. 

Papstdorf,  a  village  in  the  north  of 
Germany,  on  the  confines  of  Brunswick 
and  Prussia.     Population  900. 

Papua,  a  very  large  island  in  the  Eastn 
em  seas,  extending  from  the  south  end  of 
Gilolo,  and  the  north  coast  of  Coram,  in  % 
sbiith>\vest  direction,  about  1200  miles. 
TJic  (limcnsioiis,  however,  have  ucvey  been 
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tiactiy  ascertained*  nor  is  it  quite  oertstn 
'whether  it  is  an  island  or  a  cluster  of 
islands.  It  is  indented  by  such  deep  bays, 
that  it  resembles  a  chain  of  peninsutaSj  so 
near  does  the  sea  approach  on  each  side; 
and^  as  these  inlets  have  never  been  all  ex- 
plored, it  is  not  certain  that  this  supposed 
island  may  not  be  divided  into  different 
parts  by  those  arms  of  the  sea.  The  coast, 
viewed  ttom  the  ses,  rises  gradually  into 
hills  of  considerable  elevation ;  but  there 
are  no  mountains  seen  of  which  the  height 
is  remarkable.  The  whole  is  covered  with 
palm  trees  and  timber  of  a  Isrge  size,  which 
is  a  proof  of  natural  fertility.  The  cocoa 
nut,  and  the  two  species  of  the  bread-fruit 
tree,  are  found  here,  4nd  also  pine  apples 
and  plantains.  Nutmeg  trees  also  grow  in 
a  wild  state ;  but  they  are  not  known  to  be 
productive  of  good  spice.  It  is  said  there 
are  no  quadrupetls  on  Papua,  except  dogs, 
wild  cats,  and  hc^ ;  and  that  to  the  east 
of  Gilolo  no  horned  animals  of  any  descrip- 
tion are  to  be  found.  The  woods  abound 
with  wild  hoes,  which  the  natives  kill  with 
apeors,  and  bows  and  arrows.  With  the 
latter  they  are  particularly  dexterous,  and 
discharge  arrows  six  feet  long  with  bows 
made  ot  bamboo,  having  a  string  of  split  rat- 
tan. In  the  interior  tlie  horaforas  or  native 
inhabitantspractise  ganlening,  and  some  sort 
of  agriculture,  as  tney  supply  the  inhabit- 
ants on  the  coast  with  food,  in  exchange  for 
axes,  knives,  and  other  sorts  of  coarse  cut- 
lery. These  the  natives  on  the  coast  pur- 
chase from  the  Malays  and  the  Chinese, 
particularly  the  latter,  from  whom  they 
also  buy  blue  and  red  cloths.  In  ex- 
change the  Chinese  carry  back  missoy 
hark,  slaves,  ambergrease,  sea  tXua  (biche 
de  mar),  tortoise-shell,  small  pearls,  black 
and  red  loories,  birds  of  paradise,  and  many 
other  species  of  dead  birds,  which  the  IVi- 
Jiuas  have  a  particular  method  of  dressing. 
On  the  north-west  coast  of  the  island, 
which  was  visited  by  captain  Forrest,  he 
observed  the  structure  of  their  dwellings, 
which  was  extremely  singular.  They  were 
Imilt  on  posts,  fixed  several  yards  below 
water-mark,  so  that  the  tenement  is  always 
above  the  water ;  a  long  stage,  supported 
bv  posts,  going  from  it  to  the  land  just  at 
hign  water-mark.  The  tenement  contains 
many  families,  who  live  in  cabins  on  each 
side  of  a  wide  common  hall  that  goes 
through  the  middle  of  it,  and  has  two 
doors,  one  opening  to  the  stage  towards  the 
{and,  the  otner  to  a  large  stage  towards  the 
aea,  supported  likewise  by  posts  in  rather 
deeper  water  than  those  that  support  the 
/iwelling.  These  habitations  are  construct- 
led  in  this  singular  manner,  in  order  to  give 
them  facilities  of  escape  either  by  sea  or 
jland,  if  they  are  attacked  by  the  horaforas 


frx>m  the  hitcrior.  If  tbev  are  atladM 
from  the  land,  they  launch  t neir  boats  aioag 
the  stage  at  any  time  of  the  tide ;  if  tram 
the  sea,  they  escape  into  the  woods.  Their 
cabins  are  miserably  furnished ;  a  mat  or 
two,  a  fire  place,  an  earthen  pot,  with  per* 
haps  a  china  plate  or  bason,  and  some  ugo 
flour.  As  they  cook  in  each  cabin,  aod 
have  no  chimney,  the  smoke  issues  at  every 
part  of  the  roof;  at  a  distance  the  «faoi» 
roof  seems  to  unoke.  On  the  north-«f4 
of  Papua,  which  is  the  only  quarter  west 
much  acquainted  with,  the  natives  vest 
their  hair  bushed  out  round  their  beads  ta 
the  drcumferenoe  of  two  and  a  half  tsi 
three  feet ;  and,  to  make  it  more  extnsiT:, 
comb  it  out  horizontally  from  their  hmk, 
occasionally  adorning  it  with  feathen. 
Prom  the  short,  dose,  wooUcy  namre  c»f 
an  African  negro's  hair,  it  could  not  be 
dressed  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  ai  »j 
skill  could  make  it  stick  out  so  firfioi 
their  heads.  The  men  in  general  weat 
thin  stuff  that  comes  from  the  coooa-Dut 
tree,  and  resembles  a  coarse  kindof  dcth, 
tied  forward  round  the  middle,  and  op  1»- 
hind,  between  the  thighs.  The  voimb 
wear  blue  Surat  baftas  round  their  middle, 
not  as  a  petticoat,  but  tucked  up  bcbioi 
like  the  men,  so  that  the  body  and  tfaigii 
were  almost  naked,  as  boys  and  gids  p 
entirely.  They  are  fond  of  glass  wd 
china  beads  of  all  colours;  both  seses 
wear  them  about  the  wrist,  but  the  wo- 
men only  at  the  left  ear.  The  womco, 
as  generally  happens  among  all  sanCT, 
learf  a  laborious  life ;  and  it  is  mcntion(j[bj 
Forrest  that  he  has  often  seen  them  labour- 
ing hard  in  fixing  posts  in  the  ground  for 
stages,  in  making  mats,  or  in  formiR^ 
pieces  of  day  into  earthen  pots,  while  the 
men  were  sauntering  about  idle. 

The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  island  continue  in  their  oriainal  state 
of  nakedness  and  barbarity,  devoid  of 
homes  or  dothing,  subsisting  cm  the  pre- 
carious produce  of  the  chase,  or  on  tlie 
spontaneous  products  of  the  forests.  They 
are,  however,  of  a  good  stature,  snd  a 
a  robust  appearance.  Some  of  the  hoo 
foras  of  the  interior  are  said  to  bare  kn^ 
hair;  but  ^is  appears  doubcfiil,  at  least 
so  far  as  applies  to  the  western  extremity, 
where  all  the  inhabitanu  yet  seen  br 
voyagers  presented  the  ^nisnc(ed  mop  head 
of  the  oriental  negro.  Tne  inhabitasuof 
the  more  westerly  islands  of  the  easicfD 
archipelago  buy  the  Papuans  fbr  slaves,  asd 
the  natives  of  the  west  coast  of  New  Goi- 
nea  make  slaves  of  those  of  the  east,  and 
sell  them  to  strangers.  The  ktter  have  tbe 
gristle  between  the  nostrils  pierced  witb 
tortoise-shell.  About  April  uH  March  tbe 
Papuans  of  New  Guinea  ind  Salwatty  q« 
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mile  in  gmt  nomberB,  and  make  war  on 
Mo,  Ceiani,  Amboyna,  Ambloo,  and  aa 
r  weat  aa  Xulla  Bessy. 
The  Britiah  have  had  little  intercourse 
ith  the  Papuana ;  and  the  little  exnedenoe 
ey  hare  had  of  their  aavage  character 
es  not  encourage  any  closer  connection. 
I  1791,  when  the  Panther,  a  Bombay 
aizer,  was  off  their  coast,  the  surgeon  of 
e  vessel  was  decoyed  into  the  canoes  of 
e  natives,  and  murdered ;  after  which  thev 
ide  an  attempt  on  the  ship,  on  whicn 
ey  discharged  a  shower  of  arrows,  wound- 
{  four  of  the  crew.  A  discharge  of  the 
eat  guns  and  small  arms,  however,  soon 
ipersed  them. 

Papudo,  a  port  of  the  kingdom  of  Chill» 
I  the  coaat  of  the  South  sea.  Lat.  33. 
I.S. 

Paqd  ASHE  Lake,  a  lake  of  North  Ameri- 
.  Long.  93.  SO.  W.  Lat.  50.  48.  N. 
Faqoilioasta,  a  town  of  South  Ameri- 
,  in  the  province  of  Tucuman,  40  miles 
S.  W.  of  St  Miguel  de  Tucuman. 
PAaA,  Gran,  a  province  of  the  kingdom 
'  Brazil,  bounded  north  by  the  kingdom 
*  Granada,  Guiana,  and  the  great  bay 
rmed  by  the  Atlantic  at  the  entrance  of 
le  great  river  Amazons,  east  by  the  pro- 
nee  of  Maranham,  south  by  the  provinces 
'  Goias  and  Matto  Grosso,  and  west  b^ 
le  kingdom  of  Peru.  This  province  is  consi- 
Bred  the  krgest  in  Brazil.  Its  extent  is  im- 
srfectly  known.  The  principal  towii  is  call- 
l  Belem,  where  the  governor  resides,  and, 
I  government  being  superior,  it  may  be 
lid  to  preside  over  several  of  the  neigh- 
Miring  districts.  The  land  is  low  and  un- 
ealtliy ;  the  great  river,  or  port,  is  much 
iterrupted  by  shoals  and  currents.  It  is  a 
mgerous  const,  and  exposed  to  a  continiml 
rdl,  so  as  to  render  it  hazardous  for  ships 
»  anchor  upon  it,  aa  they  roll  so  much 
tat  they  not  only  endanger  their  masts, 
at  are  subject  to  strain. 
It  ia  very  fertile  in  sugar  canes.  The 
Imate  is  extremely  hot.  The  chief  pro* 
Bctiona  of  the  country  are  sugar,  coffee, 
id  eocot.  In  the  wo«ds  is  a  variety  of 
mber,  excellent  either  for  colour  or  dura- 
ility,  amongst  which  is  a  tree  much  es- 
iemed,  the  trunk  of  which  distils  a  very 
agrant  balsam.  Brazil  wood  is  common, 
irticuUurly  that  species  called  by  the  Por- 
iguese  huravemina,  which  is  beautifully 
smed,  and  urom  which  an  odoriferous  oil 
extraeted ;  the  bark  is  also  burnt  as  a 
orfume.  From  the  bark  of  a  tree  which 
I  very  common  in  the  neighbourhood 
P  Para,  the  inhabitants  extract  a  fine 
urple  colour,  which  is  said  to  be  extreme- 
f  permanent.  A  new  soecies  of  pucka* 
r,  or  precious  fVuit,  is  also  met  with  in 
ilia  division  of  Bra^    It  does  not  attain 


to  sudi  a  kffge  size  aa  the  common  Hodf 
but  the  fruit  ia  more  aromatic,  and  forms 
an  excellent  substitute  for  nutm^;s.  The 
real  jalap  tree  abounds  in  Para,  as  well 
as  many  other  medicinal  plants.  There  is 
also  abundance  of  gums  of  different  kinds,, 
well  calculated  to  supply  the  place  of  sum 
arable :  and  one  species  is  well  adapted  for 
making  sealing  wax.  Several  parts  of  Pars 
abound  with  yellow  ochre,  which  is  ft-e* 
quently  intermixed  with  a  red  ochre,  of  as 
brilliant  a  colour  as  vermilion.  White 
argil,  called  by  the  colonists  ta,batinga; 
and  likewise  red  bole,  is  very  common 
in  different  parts  of  the  province.  The 
animals  in  this  province  are  similar  Uk  ^ 
those  in  the  other  districts  of  BraziL  For* 
merly  the  sale  of  the  flocks  which  grazed 
in  the  island  of  lilaraio  was  one  of  the 
principal  resources  of  this  colony ;  but  at 
present  the  number  of  oxen  is  greatly  di<« 
minished.  A  large  spedes  of  silk  worm, 
whose  ball  is  three  times  the  size  of  the 
common  silk  worm's,  is  found  in  gteat 
plenty  in  Pam.  It  feeds  on  the  leaves 
of  the  orange  trees,  and  the  silk  produced 
by  it  is  of  a  dark  yellow  colour.  Were 
this  species  cultivated  with  care,  the  ailk 
obtained  firom  them  might  prove  a  pro* 
fitable  article  of  commerce;  but  either 
fVom  the  unfitness  of  the  climate,  the  im- 
proper methods  employed  in  the  manage- 
ment  of  the  insects,  or  from  some  other 
cause,  the  project  has  proved  wholly  un-» 
successful.  The  same  want  of  success  has 
not,  however,  attended  the  culture  of  in^ 
diso,  OS  the  numerous  plantations  of  this 
valuable  vegetable  are  in  a  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  promise  amply  to  remunerate 
the  proprietors.  The  finest  Brazil  amotta 
is  also  brought  fVom  this  district  The 
chief  rivers  are  the  Madera,  the  Topayos, 
the  Zingu,  the  Araguay,  and  the  Toccan- 
tins,  which  all  come  fVom  the  northern 
mountains  of  Brazil,  and  fall  into  the  Ama- 
zons. 

Para,  Grak,  the  capital  of  the  above 
province.  This  city  is  handsome,  and  ha» 
some  beautiftil  edifices.  It  is  situated  oir 
the  river  Toccantins,  the  navigation  of 
which  is  difficult,  and  is  seldom  attempted',, 
except  by  small  craft :  the  Confiance  sloop 
of  war  with  great  care  sailed  up  it,  and  an- 
chored near  the  town,  several  clays  previous 
to  the  British  expedition  sgainst  Cayenne. 
The  town  contains  about  10,000  inhabitants, 
who  are  in  general  very  poor,  probably  ^m 
want  of  commerce ;  for  although  the  great 
rivers  Toccantins  and  Amazons  have  their 
source,  the  latter  in  Peru>  and  the  former 
in  the  capitania  of  Goiaz — though  they  re- 
ceive numerous  inferior  streams  in  their 
course  through  immense  tracks  of  ter- 
ritory, yet  they  are  not  productive  of  anj 
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eommerae  of  consequence.  The  few  ex- 
ports fraro  Para  coudst  of  a  little  rice  and 
cocoa,  a  few  drags,  &c.  to  Maranham,  from 
whence  they  are  embarked  for  Europe.  A 
few  small  brigs  were  sent  hither  from  Bar- 
badoes,  after  the  taking  of  Cayenne ;  but 
the  trade  must  be  a  bad  one,  as  the  Inha- 
bitants are  in  general  too  poor  to  purchase 
English  manu.'actureSy  except  those  of  ne- 
cessity ;  nor  could  the  produce  of  Para  be 
an  object  of  interest,  as  a  cargo  is  at  all 
times  very  precarious,  and  difficult  to  be 
obtained.  The  climate  is  hot,  as  may  well 
^  supposed,  from  its  lying  so  near  the 
equinoctial.  Thunder,  with  lightning  and 
ram,  occur  generally  every  afternoon,  which 
eool  the  air  very  much,  and  render  the  heat 
less  ctisagreeable.  It^has  a  citadel  and 
castle,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bar  upon  the 
river^  both  of  them  furnished  with  artil- 
lery. It  is  60  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river.  Long.  48.  33.  W.  Lat.  1. 
30.  S. 

Para,  a  river  of  the  above  province  and 
kingdom,  which  is,  properly  speaking,  one 
pf  the  mouths  of  the  Amazons,  formed  by 
'the  island  of  Joannes.  It  is  about  40 
miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  runs  about 
SOO  miles  in  a  north-cast  direction,  separat- 
ing the  island  of  Joannes  from  the  conti- 
nent.   Lat.  SO.  S. 

.  Para,  a  small  ri^er  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Espiritu  Santo,  which  rises 
about  150  miles  west  of  Villa  Rica,  and 
enters  the  Paranauna,  a  tributary  of  the 
Rio  Francisco,  in  Lat.  16.  50.  S. 

Para,  a  village  of  Turkish  Armenia,  90 
mUesN.N.£.of  Kara. 

Para,  Hotun,  a  town  of  Chinese  Tar- 
tBTV,  on  the  river  Kerlon,  512  miles  N.  of 
Pekin. 

Paracale,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Lu9on.  Long.  123.  19.  E. 
Lat.  U.29.N. 

Par  AC  as,  a  port  of  Chili,  on  the  Pacific 
pcean.    Lat.29. 11.  S. 

Paracassa,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Jaen  de  Bracamoros,  which  runs 
north-north-east  to  enter  the  Amazons  by 
the  west  shore,  in  Lat.  4.  42.  S. 

Paracatd,  a  principal  village  of  a  dis- 
trict of  the  same  name,  in  Brazil,  270  miles 
N.  W.  of  Tejuco,  and  bordering  on  the 
province  of  Goias,  from  which  it  is  aepa- 
rated  by  a  chain  of  high  mountains^  The 
numerous  rivers  which  rise  on  the  eastern 
aide  of  the  mountains,  and  flow  into  the 
great  river  St  Francisco,  are  rich  in  gold. 
The  population  of  the  village  is  estimated 
at  above  a  thousand  souls,  and  will  shortly 
be  more  numerous,  as  the  reputed  richness 
of  some  late  discoveries  has  tempted  many 
idmilies  to  migrate  thither.  It  has  all 
the  advantages  of  a  high  and  healthy  situa- 


tion, in  the  midst  of  a  most  talSk  oooh 
try,  and  has  considerable  intenoyne 
with  Sahara  and  Villa  Rica,  where  the 
gold  procured  in  its  vicinity  is  per, 
muted.  To  the  southward  is  the  tick 
distacamenio  of  Rio  Plata,  a  river  thu 
yields  fine  diamonds,  and  has  been  moch 
frequented  by  manv  adventurers,  wbo, 
when  discovered  ana  seized,  are  ctl]^ 
smugglers.  A  strong  guard  of  soldiers  if 
stationed  here  to  prevent  the  predoussunics 
from  being  sought  for  clandestinely. 

Parachuik,  a  river  of  Chili,  whicb 
runs  north-north-west,  and  enters  the  Crj. 
ten. 

Parad,  a  villi^  of  the  interior  a 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Heres.  h 
has  in  its  vicinity  large  alum  and  litrA 
works. 

Paradakga,  a  town  of  Bengal,  dis* 
trict  of  Cooch  Behar.  It  is  pleassntlT 
situated  on  the  western  bank  of  a  m^. 
river,  33  miles  N.  £.  of  the  town  of  Rnc^. 
pore. 

Parade,  a  small  town  in  the  soatb-vest 
of  France,  department  of  the  Lot  and  Gip 
ronne,  near  the  Loh  Population  1500.  ( 
miles  £.  of  Tonneins. 

Paradise,  a  township  of  the  Tnitcd 
States,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania.  ?&• 
pulation  15iS. 

Paragoaka,  a  peninsula  of  theproTiaae 
of  Venezuela,  which  is  united  to  the  eoc« 
tinent  by  a  very  narrow  isthmus,  on  vhlch 
stands  the  dty  of  Coro.  The  isthmus  it 
about  a  league  in  width,  from  irihieh  die 
peninsula  stretches  from  aooth-west  to 
north-west  for  20  leagues.  It  is  inhabited 
by  people  of  colour  and  Indians,  who  breed 
great  quantities  of  cattle  on  it,  which  the; 
ship  on  clandestinely  to  CuTa9oa,U)atisIa9J 
being  supplied  from  this  place  with  men 
and  vegetables,  by  open  boats,  wbidi  aoes 
over  daily. 

Par  AGO  ANA,  a  craggy  cape  on  the  coi5t 
of  Venezuela,  13  leagues  from  tbedtjef 
Coro.    Lat.  11.  52.  N. 

Par  A  GONG,  a  town  of  Northern  Hind«- 
tan,  province  of  Boolan,  aiidcapiulof  adb* 
trict  of  the  same  name.  It  is  a  place  of 
considerable  consequence,  and  is  famcus 
for  its  manu&cture  of  swords,  daggers,  u* 
rows,  and  molten  images  of  Boodh.  It  is 
also  the  residence  of  the  governor  of  the 
district,  whose  authority  extends  from  the 
confines  of  Thibet  to  those  of  Bengal.  Hii 
palace  is  well  fortified,  and  a  handsome 
building.  He  is  directly  amenable  to  the 
Deb  or  Deva  rajah  of  Tassisudon,  a  tri- 
butary of  the  Grand  Lama  of  Thibet, 
who  m  his  turn  is  dependent  on  the  em- 
peror of  China.  Long.  89. 21.  E.  Lat  27. 
43.  N. 

Paragua,  fr  river  of  New  Granada,  ii 
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he  proTinoe  of  Maracatbo^  which  runs 
outh-soalh-east^  and  enters  the  Apure. 

Paraguaca,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
oters  the  bay  of  Todos  Santos. 

Paraouaki,  a  settlement  of  Brazil,  on 
he  Amazons.  930  miles  W.  of  Fort  Rio 
iegro.    Long.  65.  56.  W.  Lat.  3.  10.  S. 

Pasaooat,  a  very  extensive  government 
f  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  bound- 
d  by  Chiquitos,  Chacos,  and  Tucuman, 
n  the  north-west  and  west ;  by  the  exten- 
ive  lake  of  Xarayes  on  the  north ;  on  the 
MNTth-east  and  east  by  the  Portuguese  ter- 
Stories ;  and  ou  the  south-east  and  south 
ly  the  Parana,  which  separates  it  from  the 
aissioQS  of  Guaira  in  Buenos  Ayres,  its 
orisdictioB  ending  in  the  south  of  the  city 
f  Assumption,  in  S6.  48.  S.  lat. ;  and  it 
i  divided  from  Tucuman  by  the  river  Pa- 
ignay. 

The  great  natural  features  of  this  coun- 
ry  are  the  numerous  rivers,  swamps,  lakes, 
bins,  and  woods,  with  which  it  abounds, 
ta  largest  and  most  noted  rivers  are  the 
^uaguay,  the  Parana,  the  Porudos, 
Ibotely,  Tobati,  Ipane,  Piray,  in  the 
orth  parts,  and  in  the  south  the  Canabe 
■d  Tibiquari,  the  latter  of  which  divides 
lie  government  from  that  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
These  in  the  rainy  season,  being  swollen, 
verflow  their  banks,  and  inundate  far  and 
ride  theadjaoent  country.  The  ground  being 
tat  to  the  extent  of  several  hundred  miles, 
lie  inundation  stagnates,  and  is  spread  out 
Bto  lakes  which  are  of  great  superficial 
stent,  but  of  little  depth.  When  the  in- 
iDdatkm  subsides,  lai|;e  tracks  which  have 
leen  submerged  are  left  dry,  and  by  the 
Misture  are  rendered  extremely  fertile. 
lie  climate  is  in  general  moist  and  tem- 
erate,  though  in  some  parts  it  is  ccdd,  and 
rhite  frosts  are  common  in  July  and  Au- 
Qst  The  temperate  parts  abound  with  all 
iads  of  gndn,  beans,  pease,  melons,  cun 
ambere,  and  European  vegetables;  aspa- 
igos  is  fimnd  wild,  and  there  is  a  remark- 
liy  fine  sort  of  vine,  of  which  good  and 
euthy  wine  is  made ;  magucys,  sugar-cane, 
isize,  from  which  the  Indians  make  their 
iTourite  drink ;  potatoes,  a  fruit  resem- 
ling  the  almond,  which  produces  an  excel- 
mt  oil;  the  European  fruits;  tobacco, 
nd  cinchona,  or  Jesuit's  bark,  sarsaparilla, 
bubarb,  jalap,  sassafras,  guiacum,  drain's 
lood,  cupay,  whose  oil  is  used  in  medi* 
ioe,  nux  vomica,  vanilla,  cacao,  the  tim- 
abi,  supplying  a  fine  yellow  gum,  which 
I  run  into  moulds,  and  formed  into  beads, 
eddaees,  crosses,  &c ;  cedar,  the  curl  or 
ine,  firom  whose  red  knots,  which  con- 
on  a  varnish,  the  Indians  make  images; 
iie  algarrobo,  or  carob  tree,  which  is  con- 
erted  into  bread ;  and  the  Paraguay  tea  or 
latte,  a  phmt  which  rises  about  a  root  and 


a  half  high,  with  slender  bran<^Mfl,  and 
leaves  something  like  those  of  senna.  This  •' 
herb  grows  about  100  leagues  frt>m  the  c»- 
pital.  In  the  gathering  and  preparing  it, 
both  natives  and  strangers  are  employed^ 
and  the  operation  consists  in  drying  the 
leaves,  which  are  scattered  on  shelves  for 
the  Durpose  over  a  fire,  when  they  are  - 
crumbled  into  bits  no  bigger  than  sawdust ; 
and  then  they  are  put  up  into  packages  of 
from  seven  to  eight  arrobas,  each  arroba 
weighing  25  lbs.  There  are  two  sorts  of 
this  leaf;  the  first,  and  which  is  most  es^ 
teemed,  is  that  which  is  made  of  the  tender 
part  of  the  leaves,  the  other,  the  inferior 
sort,  is  made  of  the  thick  part  of  the  leaves. 
The  consumption  of  this  article,  not  only 
in  these  provinces,  but  in  those  of  Peru 
and  Chili,  is  incredible,  since  there  is 
scarcely  any  person  who  does  not  tdce  it 
two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
making  an  infusion  of  it  like  tea,  with 
warm  water  and  sugar,  and  calling  it  mate^ 
So  useful  is  this  western  tea,  that  the 
mines  would  stand  still,  if  the  9wners  were 
to  n^Iect  to  supply  the  workmen  with  it ; 
and  every  person  in  Peru,  Chili,  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  consider  themselves  wretch- 
ed, if  they  are  not  able  to  procui^  it ;  two 
millions  of  piastres  worth  or  this  herb  being 
sold  frt>m  the  province  of  Paraguay  every 
year.  It  b  infused  and  made  nearly  in  the 
same  way  as  Chinese  tea,  excepting  that 
the  branches  are  put  in  with  the  leaves, 
and  that  it  is  drank  out  of  the  vessel  it 
is  made  in,  through  a  silver  or  glass  pipe, 
as  soon  as  possible;  as,  if  it  remains  too 
long  after  it  is  infrtsed,  it  is  supposed 
not  to  be  good.  The  smell  and  colour 
of  this  drink  is  nearly  as  fine  as  that  of 
the  best  Indian  teas.  The  pomegranate^ 
peach,  fig,  lemon,  and  orange,  fiourish  in 
Paraguay,  as  do  the  cocoa-nut  and  oth^r 
palms.  The  native  fruits  have  among 
them  the  jiyuba,  the  chanar,  the  yacani, 
the  quabira,  from  which  candles  are  made 
for  the  clAirches;  the  qnembe,  yielding 
a  delicioua  pulp;  the  mammon,  growing 
on  the  trunk  of  a  tree,  and  resembling  a 
melon ;  the  tatay,  having  a  fruit  like  the 
mulberry ;  the  alaba,  with  a  delicious  fruit ; 
the  anguay,  whose  pips  are  of  a  rich  violet 
colour,  and  triangular  shape,  are  used  by 
the  Indian  women  for  necklaces  >  the  taru-< 
may,  resembling  the  olive;  the  molle, 
yielding  a  fragrant  gum ;  the  bacoba,  ba- 
nana, anana,  manioc,  the  cotton  tree,  which 
grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  very  common  ; 
the  zevil,  whose  bark  is  used  in  tanning  ; 
the  ceibo,  with  flowers  of  a  purple  colour  ; 
the  izapa,  whose  leaves  distil  a  copious  sup« 
ply  of  water;  the  ant  tree,  which  is  the 
chosen  resort  of  these  insects ;  the  umbu, 
with  an  immense  and  spreading  head ;  the 
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fHflow;  diemnbty,  iwed  in  striking  ft«; 
thearacajT)  a  shrub  yielding  a  strong  scur* 
let  dye;  indigo,  cochineal,  nacalic,  whose 
beauUfid  yellow  is  used  by  dyers  and  paint- 
ers ;  and  reeds  of  great  sixe,  besides  an  in- 
finite number  of  other  trees  and  plants,  all 
useM  in  their  kind ;  and  an  immense  as- 
semblage of  beautiful  flowers.  The  casso- 
D^ary  or  American  ostrich  is  the  largest  bird 
seen  in  the  plains  of  Paraguay,  and  is  re- 
markable for  its  immense  size,  fine  plu- 
mage, and  swift  motion.  There  are  nine 
different  species  of  the  humming  bird.  In 
these  woods  is  found  a  variety  of  birds 
and  animals,  such  as  rabbits,  hares,  paru 
ridges,  wild  bosr,  deer,  and  other  species 
of  creatures  less  known,  such    as  quiri- 

r'nchos,  mulitas^  and  aperiades ;  but  from 
great  quantity  of  neat  cattle,  the  flesh 
of  which  is  preferred  to  any  other  here, 
none  of  the  above  animals  are  ever  hunted. 
Sometimes,  however,  the  inhabitants  will 
hunt  geese,  which  abound  in  the  lakes  and 
the  shores  of  the  river,  and  kill  great  num- 
bers. Here  also  breed  goldfinches,  night- 
ingales, larks,  green  parrots,  lone  tailed 
parrots,  others  of  most  beautiful  plumage, 
and  peacocks ;  nor  are  there  wanting  os- 
triches and  birds  of  prey,  amongst  which 
there  is  one  called  tuoa,  resembling  the 
crow,  but  having  a  beak  which  is  smgu- 
lar,  from  being  tne  length  of  a  hand,  and 
beautifully  vari^ated  with  a  distribution 
of  red,  yellow,  and  black  streaks.  The 
water  in  which  the  tongue  of  this  bird, 
which  is  a  feather,  has  been  steeped,  is  a  so- 
vereign remedy  against  the  epilepsy,  as  has 
been  proved  by  repeated  experiments  made 
in  tliis  country.  The  most  ferocious  animal 
is  the  jaguar  or  tiger,  of  which  there  are 
great  numbers,  and  which  do  great  havock 
amongst  the  cattle,  and  frequently  attack 
the  innabitants.  The  puma  or  the  cougar, 
called  also  the  American  lion,  is  a  fierce 
animal,  though  not  to  be  compared  to  the 
African  lion;  and  the  black  bear  is  also 
large  and  ferocious,  destroying  the  cattle 
whenever  they  are  exposed  to  hU  ravages. 
The  ant-bear  is  a  very  common  animal, 
feeding  principally  on  ants,  which  it  catches 
b^  placing  its  long  tongue  on  their  nests. 
1  he  tspir  or  river  cow,  the  water  pig  or 
Capibara,  the  river  cavies,  and  various  other 
amphibiouji  animals,  frequent  its  numerous 
streams.  Mosquitoes  and  an  innumerable 
variety  of  insects  are  the  plague  of  this 
fine  country,  and  infest  both  the  waters 
and  the  lancU  Here  are  snakes,  both  Ux^ 
and  small,  vipers,  scorpions,  ^c.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  20  kinds  of  serpents, 
of  which  the  rattle  snake  is  the  most  com- 
mon. The  great  boa  constrictor  is  found 
in  the  moist  places  a4Joining  the  rivers. 
Some  parte  arc  haunted  by  the  vampire  bat. 


which  tdadqg  on  a  pencm  asleep,  ndcsdtf 
blood,  so  as  to  endotger  the  lifis  of  its  no- 
ttms.  There  is  slso  a  species  of  buttorfly, 
which,  in  whatever  pert  it  bites,  enaess 
humour  to  appear  like  gum,  and  then  esr- 
rodes  the  part,  forming  a  nidus  lor  a  Utile 
worm,  whidi  althou^  extracted,  leaves 
behind  an  unseemly  wound,  wfaidi  is  cnly 
to  be  got  rid  of  by  a  very  particiilBr  nd  te- 
dious method  of  cure. 

The  trade  of  Paraguay  oonaists  in  the 
export  of  its  tea,  tobacco,  sugar,  cottoa, 
hides,  tsllow,  wax,  hooey,  cattle,  bona, 
mules,  wool,  leather,  &e.  It  is  duefljr 
carried  on  by  the  river  Paragoav;  the 
journey  to  Buenos  Ayres  by  land  haag 
seldom  poformed  excepting  by  ooaricn,  who 
are  then  obliged  to  wsde  and  swimofcr 
many  rivers,  and  are  exposed  to  the  attsda 
of  the  wandering  Indians,  even  the  nsii* 
gstion  of  the  Great  river  not  being  free 
from  them;  the  Payagoas  tribe  often  col- 
leeting  sixty  or  seventy  canoes,  with  ^  « 
six  men  in  each,  armed  widi  long  Isdos 
and  dubs,  who  attadc  any  vessel  anproni- 
ed  with  the  means  of  raakit^  resistaafle. 
Peace  has  been  made  with  these  people,  kBt 
they  sometimes  commit  depredations,  tad 
the  whole  government  is  sunoondoi  hf 
nations  equ&y  invetente  and  ferodoui :  cs 
the  west  are  the  Tobas  and  MosooUei^  « 
the  south  the  Abipones,  on  the  north  fht 
Guaycurus  or  Mbayas,  and  the  Panagui; 
but  the  east  is  free  from  any  iromedistr 
neighbour?  of  this  description,  thongfa  cs 
the  distant  mountains  in  this  quarter  eilkd 
Yerva,  sre.the  Monteses,  who  give  em 
trouble  to  the  people  employed  tocQUeet 
the  tea,  which  grows  spontaneously  ii 
their  vicinity.  The  Monteses  slso  gne^T 
annoy  the  Portuguese,  who  are  constsatlv 
at  variance  with  them.  This  tribe  pushes 
its  way  lately  acroas  Cuyuba  and  pert«f 
Matto  Grosso,  in  Braxil,  to  make  sn  is* 
oursion  into  the  head  settlements  of  JioM 
in  order  to  open  a  path  to  plunder  die 
country  of  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra  and  ii 
Paz.  These  unsubdued  Indians  ftequeo^ 
attack  the  settlements  of  Psnguay,  whia 
has  obliged  the  inhabitanta  to  form  a  ukffi- 
tia,  in  order  to  repel  their  Bggntaaam, 
which  are  alwaya  sudden,  and  st  timei 
when  they  are  least  expected.  The  Arts  sf 
Paraguay  are  nineteen  in  number,  and  sn 
generally  near  the  river,  which  is  also  fcf*- 
nished  with  guard  boats.  The  number  tf 
Indian  villages  of  the  missiotts  is  voy  ooa* 
aiderable ;  they  are  governed  by  mnffinUh 
chosen  from  among  themselves;  thcygew^' 
rally  consist  of  stone  or  mud  houses,  cotered 
with  tiles,  having  a  hirge  square,  in  wM 
is  the  priest's  house,  and  a  good  dimdi,  tbe 
number  of  inhabitants  in  esch  being  seMo« 
less  than  600,  and  often  exceeding  9001 
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The  lotal  ftopaUtfon  of  Fmgimy  4  esti* 
tnatcci  at  97,480  Iniliami,  and  Spantanls  or 
wbttei,  of  which  the  latter  do  not/orm 
nmch  mme  than  a  twentieth  part.  ^The 
oiily  towna  of  importance  are  the  capital 
Assoroption,  viUa-Ricay  Cutuguaty,  Con- 
cepcion,  and  Neemhucu. 

Paraguay   was  ftrst  digcbyered    by  Se- 
bastian   Cabot,    who  coining  40,  the  river 
Plata,  in  the  year   1526,    sailed    up    the 
Parana  in  some  nnall  barks, .  and  thence 
ent^nyl  that  of  I'amguay.    He  waa    suc- 
ceeded  ia   15^6,    by   Juan    de    Ayalaa, 
to  whom  Don  raro  de  Mendoxa,  the  first 
governor  of  Buenos  A^res,  had  given 'a 
commissidh,  together  with  a  body  of  troops, 
military  storei,  and  other  necessaries.;  and 
afterwards,  b)r  his  onlers,  Juan  .de  Salinas 
^bonded  the  city  of  Nuustra  SenHora  de  la 
Aflsiiraptioil,  the  dapitul  of  the  province ; 
but  the  discovery  of  the  whole,  and  con- 
ae«)uef  tlv  the  conquest  of  the  people  who 
inbafaited  it,  being  still .  imperfect,  it  was 
prosecuted  by  Alvairez  Kune2,  whose  emi- 
nent services,  on  the  death  of  Son  Pedro 
«le  Meiidoza,  prdcureahim  the  government 
of  Buenos  Ayres.      In  snl^ugating    this 
faountry,    the   Spaniards   exercised   great 
cruelty   on    the  unfortunate   inhabitants. 
The  Indians  were  pahselled  out  as  slaves  to 
the  eonquerors,  who  used  them  often  with 
great  harshness  and  cruelty.    Tn  1554  the 
first  bbhcip,of  Paraguay  brought  with  him 
Uwa  and  regulations  for  their  protection. 
'lliere  being  no  power,  however,  to  enforce 
the  due  execution  of  these  regulations,  the 
natives  still  oondnued  under  bondage  and 
misery,  and  their  numbers  gradually  lirast- 
e.1  away.     To  siipply  worlcmen   for  the 
Spanish  plantations,  Parana  was  afterwards 
couqiicn^    The  city  of  Ciudad  Ileal  was 
fimnded ;  and  40,CfOO  Indians  were  i;eduoed 
to  slavery,    in  1556  the  Jesuits  made  tlieir 
af^iearahoe  in  i'arnguay,  and  by  the  effect 
of  gentleness  and  policy,  they  succeeded  in 
obtaining  ah  ascendancy  over  the  minds  of' 
Che  natives,  and  in  reducing  them  under  the 
Toke  of  civilised  lifif*  They  reclaimed  them 
irotn   (heir  native  woods,  and  from  their 
Wandering  life,  and  reconciled  them  to  the 
arts  of  industiy,   by  shewing  fheni  how 
modi  their  comfort  would  be  improved- by 
adopting  more  refined*  habifs.    1  heir  suc- 
cess in  this  enlightened   and  behevoleni 
work  was  truly  astonishing,    lliey  oollect^ 
d  the  natives  into  towns  and    villages, 
which  soon  increased  under  iheir  influence 
nod  direction,  spreading  over  the  wilder- 
ness, and  graduslly  extending  on  all  sides. 
The  principal  missions  of  the  Jesuits  were 
not,  noweter,  tn  Paraguay,  but  in  Uru-» 
guay,    an   immense    uistrict   of  Buenos 
Ayres,  on  the  south  of  the  I'arana.    in 
1767,  when  U)is  order  was  expelled  from 
vol.  ir.  FAaT.  If. 
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the  Spanish .  dominions,  the  oouiitriM  in 
South  America  were  divided  into  govern* 
ments,  and  other  priests  were  appointed  to 
succeed  them  in  their  administration  of 
ecclesiastical  affairs. 

Par 40 CAT,  a  large  river  of  South  Amo* 
rica,  which  gives  name  to  the  abote  pro* 
vince,  and  of  which  tfie  sources  are  but 
imperfectly  known.  From  infongation  ool« 
lected  by  Mr  Mawe  when  in  Biml,  he 
fixes  it  in  Lat  13.  S.,  afler  which  ii  tiiiis  a 
southerly  course  of  atiout  1800  miieS,-and 
enters  the  ocean  under  the  name  of  tho  Rio 
de  la  Plata.-;^See  Plata,  tiio  de  ku 

Paraguay.    See  Palawan. 

Paraouatauaa,  a  small  rlVer  of  tfie  pro« 
vince  of  Cumaiia,^  wliich  hins  airath,  HA^ 
enters  the  Cuyuiii. 

Paraouayo,  an  abundant  riter  6'f  Sohtb 
America,  which  rises  in  the  lna«in tains  of 
the  Andes,  in  ^eru)  and  running  itorih  for 
many  leagues,  enters  the  Amaion^ 

Paraiba,  a  province  of  Braiil,  #}i{c1l 
takes  itp  name  from  the  produce  by  which 
it  is  irrigated,  tt  is  bounded  north  by  ihe 
river  Grande,  easi  by  the  ftra^ilistl  sea, 
south  by  the  province  of  Itamarca,  aifd  di« 
vidcd  from  it  by  the  river  ^araibiL  The 
climate  is  mild,  ana  the  soil  fertile ;  ahd  it 
abounds  more  than  any  oth^r  province  in 
Brazil  wood,  'the,  t^^rench  tbok  posseteioft 
of  diis  country,  which  tliey  kept  till  the 
vear  1584,  wheti  they  were  driten  oht  of  it 
by  the  Portuguese.  There  are  many  sUgaf 
houses  in  tliis  province;  and  the  sitgar ma- 
nufactured in  them  is  sAid  to  be  superior  tn 
any  in  J^rszil. 

Paraiba,  the  capital  of  the  above  phv- 
vince,  situated  on  the  Koiith  bank  of  the  river 
Pjiraiba,  about  ten  miles  fh>ni  the  teR,  the 
river  beiiig  navigable  for  a  ^sidehible  way 
above  the  town.  It  is  a  handsotn^  town, 
defended  by  three  fbrts,  and  <^oy8  a 
healthy  air  and  a  good  dimat^  Tne  ca- 
thedral church  is  an  elegailt  edifice.  The 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  sugar ;  also  of  flye- 
ing  woods,  arid  seWbrd  sOfU  df  drugs.  Po- 
pulation 4000.    Long.  35.  10.  SO.  W.  Let. 

6. 57.  sa.  S. 

Paraiba,  a  lai-ge  rivei^.  of  the  above  pro- 
vince and  kingdom,  which  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  the  interior,  and  its  mouth 
forms  the  mat  hay  .6f  Paraiba.  Its  ahorei 
are  coveted  with  lOlagea  and  sugar  ei^siiieB. 

Paraiba,  %  large  river  of  Bratil,  in  the 
prorince  o^  Rio  Janeiro,  which  haa  its 
soiirofe  in  the  mountains  of  the  provinee  of 
St  Paul.  After  a  very  winding  bourse  ef 
1^0  miles,  it  enters  the  province  of  Hio  Ja- 
neiro, si&d  pur^iiiff  the  same  iri^gnlar  di^ 
rectionr  it  ^ntets  tne  Ailairtie,  in  Lat.  SL 
34.  30.  S. 

PaaaiIba,  a  rivet  of  Guland,  which  rises 
near  the  sources  of  the  Caura,  and  running 
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norCb,  enters  the  Orinoco  in  a  very  abundant 
stream,  or,  aocorrling  to  others,  the  Coroni. 
pARAtD,  or  Salzberg,  a  small  town  of 
Transylvania,  in  the  district  of  Udvarhely, 
on  the  river  KockeL  Here  is  one  of  the 
principal  salt  mines  of  Transylvania. 

Pabai-guazu,  a  small  river  of  Para« 
guay,  which  runs  east,  and  enters  the  Pa- 
raguay near  the  city  of  Assumption. 

Parakaiba,  a  laree  river  of  Brazil, 
l^hich  runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  43. 46. 
W.  Lat.  2.  32.  S, 

Paramaribo,  a  town  of  Guiana,  and  ca- 
pital of  the  province  of  Surinam.  It  Is  situ- 
ate on  the  right  hank  of  the  Surinam  river, 
at  about  18  mues  ftom  its  mouth.  It  is  about 
1}  mile  in  length,  and  about  half  as  much 
in  breadth,  and  is  built  in  the  form  of  an 
oblong  square.  All  the  streets,  which  are 
perfectly  straight,  are  lined  with  orange, 
shaddodc,  tamarind,  and  lemon  trees,  which 
appear  in  everlasting  bloom ;  while  at  the 
same  time  their  branches  are  weighed  down 
with  the  ridiest  blossoms  of  odoriferous  fhiit. 
Neither  stone  nor  brick  are  made  use  of 
for  pavement,  the  whole  being  one  conti- 
hufld  gravel,  not  inferior  to  the  finest  gar- 
den walks  in  England,  and  strewed  on  the 
suri^  with  sea-shells.  The  houses,  which 
are  mosdy  of  two,  and  some  of  three  stories 
high,  are,  with  few  exceptions,  built  of 
£ue  timbo: ;  they  are  roofed  with  thin  split 
boardacalledahingles,  instead  of  slatesor  tiles. 
Windows  are  seldom  seen  in  the  country, 
glass  being  inconvenient,  on  account  of  the 
h&Lt,  in  place  of  which  they  use  gauze 
fhunel..  The  houses  in  general  ere  ele- 
gantly fbmished ;  the  rooms  are  beautifully 
wainspotted  with  cedar,  Brazil,  and  maho- 
gany wood.  Tl|^e  town-hall  is  an  elegant 
buildii^  covered  with  tiles.  Here  the  dif- 
ferent ^urta  are  held ;  and  underneath  are 
the  prisons  for  European  delinquents. 
There  is  a  Protestant  church,  a  Lutheran 
chapel,  and  two  elegant  Jewish  synagogues, 
the  one  Gennan,  and  thither  Portuguese. 
There  is  also  a  large  military  hospital. 
There  is  a  noble  road  for  shipping,  the  river 
before  the  town  being  about  a  mile  in 
breadth.  The  exporu  are  coffee,  sugar, 
cocoa^  cotton,  and  indigo;  the  imports 
flour,  beef,  pork,  herrings,  salted  mackarel, 
eti  candles,  horses,  lumber,  and 
I  manu&ctures.  *The  town  is  not 

^  but  is  protected  by  JTort  Zelandia 

Ofn  the  east,  and  by  the  natural  defences  of 
^e  river  on  the  south-east ;  a  large  savan- 
nah on  the  west,  and  an  impenetrable  wood 
on  the  north-east.  The  citadel  is  separated 
Irom  the  town  by  a  large  esplanade,  vrhere 
the  troops  parade.  It  is  a  lively  place, 
being  crowded  with  planters,  sailors,  sol- 
dieiBy  Jews,  Indians,  and  negroes,  while  the 
liver  is  constantly  covered   with  barbies, 


canoes,  &c.  The  town  is  well  sojppiui 
with  provisions.  The  number  of  the  booses 
is  estimated  at  1400. 

Paramatta,  a  town  of  Kew  Holland, 
on  the  east  coast,  situated  at  the  head  of 
Port  Jackson  hu-bour,  at  the  distance  of 
about  eighteen  miles  by  water,  and  fifteen 
by  Lmd,  from  Sydney.  The  river  for  the 
last  seven  tfr  ei^nt  miles  is  only  navigable 
fbr  boats  of  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  bania. 
This  town  is  built  along  a  small  fresh  water 
stream,  which  fells  into  the  river.  It  con- 
nsts  nrincxpally  of  one  street,  about  a  mile  in 
lengtn.  It  is  surrounded  on  the  8(mth  side 
by  a  chain  of  moderately  high'  hills ;  and 
in  approaching  it  by  the  Sydney  road,  it 
breaks  suddenly  on  tne  view  when  you  hive 
reached  the  summit  of  them,  and  prodnoes 
a  very  pleasing  efiect.  The  adjacent  coun- 
try has  been  a  good  deal  cleared ;  and  the 
gay  mimosas,  which  have  sprung  up  in  the 

rings,  form  a  very  agreeable  contrast  to 
dismal  gloom  of  the  forest  that  sur- 
rounds and  overtops  them.  The  town, 
though  not  equal  to  Sydney  in  respect  of  ifii 
buildings,  contains  nevertneless  some  very 
substantial  edificcfs.  These,  with  the  diarcb, 
the  government-house,  the  new  orphan- 
house,  and  some  gentlemen's  seats  vhieh 
are  situated  on  the  surrounding  eminences, 
give  it,  upon  the  whole,  a  very  respectable 
appearance.  There  are  two  very  good  inns, 
where  a  traveller  may  meet  with  all  the 
comfort  and  accommodation  diat  are  to  be 
feund  in  similar  establishments  in  the  coun- 
try towns  of  this  kingdom.  The  charges 
too  arc  by  no  means  unreasonable.  The 
population  is  principally  composed  of  inferic? 
traders,  publicans,  artificers,  and  laboaim, 
and  may  t>e  estimated,  inclusive  of  a  conn 
pany  wnich  is  always  stationed  there,  on  a 
rough  calculation,  at  about  twelve  hundred 
souk.  There  are  two  fairs  held  half  yearly, 
one  in  March  and  the  other  in  September: 
they  were  instituted  about  five  years  since 
by  the  present  governor,  and  already  b^ 
to  be  very  numerously  and  respectably  at- 
tended. They  are  chiefly  intended  for  the 
sale  of  stock,  for  which  there  are  stalls, 
pens,  and  every  other  convenience,  erected 
at  the  expence  of  the  government.  For  the 
use  of  these  pens,  &c  and  to  keep  them  in 
repair,  a  moderate  scale  of  duties  is  paid  by 
the  vender.  The  public  institutions  are  an 
hospital,  a  female  orphan-house,  into  whidi 
it  is  intended  to  remove  the  orphans  from 
Sydney,  and  a  &ctory,  in  which  such  of  the 
female  convicts  as  misconduct  themsel^-es, 
and  those  also  who  upon  their  arrival  in  the 
colony  are  not  immediately  as^gned  as  ser- 
vants to  families,  are  employed  in  manufac- 
turing coarse  cloth.  There  are  upon  aa 
average  about  one  hundred  and.  sixty  wt»mcn 
employed  in    this   instituU<m^   vhJch  ii 
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plaeed  mider  die  diiectm  of  a  supelfintend- 
ant,  who  reoeiTeB  wool  fVom  the  settlen, 
and  gires  them  a  certain  portion  of  the 
manttfactmed  article  in  exchange.  What 
is  reserred  is  only  a  fair  equivatent  for  the 
expeooe  of  making  it,  and  is  nsed  in 
clouring  the  jail  gang,  the  reconvicted 
culprits. who  are  sent  to  the  coal  river,  and 
the  inmates  of  the  factory  itself.  There  is 
also  another  public  institntion  in  this  town, 
weU  worthy  the  notice  of  the  philanthropisL 
It  is  a  school  for  the  education  and  civilisa- 
tion of  the  aborigines  of  the  country.  It 
was  founded  by  the  present  governor  three 
years  since,  and  by  the  last  accounts  from- 
the  colony,  it  contained  eighteen  native 
children,  who  had  been  voluntarily  placed 
there  by  their  parents,  and  were  making 
equal  Progress  in  their  studies  with  Euro- 
pean diilcHren  of  the  same  age.  This  town 
Kas  made  but  a  slow  progress,  compared  with 
the  town  of  Sydney;  and  the  value  of  land 
in  iu  neighbourhood  is  consequently  not  so 
great  by  any  means. 

PxaAMtTHiA,  a  considerable  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Albania.  It  is  the  ca- 
pital of  a  district  of  nearly  40  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, inhabited  by  a  rude  tribe,  who, 
though  nominally  subject  to  the  pacha  of 
Joannina,  enjoy  a  considerable  degree  of 
freedom*  They  are  mostly  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion ;  but  their  language  is  Greek. 
They  have  hardly  any  regular  government, 
hut  are  a  brave  and  haray  race,  to  which, 
joined  to  the  mountainous  and  inaccessible 
ixature  of  their,  country,  they  owe  the  inde- 
pendence they  enjoy.  T^^y  are  said  to 
amount  to  15,000.  19  miles  S.W.  of 
Joannina. 

Paramores,  a  small  island  in  the  At* 
lantic,  near  the  coast  of  Virginia.  Long. 
75.  44.  W.  Lat.  37. 36.  N. 

Parana^  a  large  river  of  South  America, 
which  rises  in  Brazil,  in  the  province  of 
Matto  Groeso,  and  after  a  long  and  wind- 
ing connse,  falls  into  the  Paraguay,  in 
Lat.  27. 25.  S.  when  both  rivers  assume  the 
name  of  the  Plata.  It  is  swelled  to  a  con- 
siderable size  by  the  accession  of  various 
tributary  streams,  before  it  enters  the  Spa- 
nish territories ;  and  it  then  flows  in  a  south- 
west course  through  the  principal  establi9h- 
menta  of  the  Jesuits,  a  country  of  delight- 
fol  aspect,  and  of  unequalled  fertility.  It 
eeldofn  in  this  part  of  its  course  overflows 
its  banks,  but  runs  in  a  broad  and  deep 
channel,  and  in  Lat  24.  passes  over  a  ledge 
of  rocks  that  has  been  denominated  a  cata- 
ract, but  is  little  more  than  a  rapid,  which 
does  not  materially  obstruct  the  navigation, 
as  boats  are  hauled  up  it  by  means  of  ropes. 
This  rapid  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  rocks 
that  rise  In  separate  masses,  and  leave 
channels,  like  embrasures,  for  the  gushing 


stream.  I'he  Pkirana  is  here  very  wlditSv 
and  when  swelled  by  the  rains,  very  rapid^ 
and  the  boats  are  at  timei^  hinderdl  fh>m 
passing  till  the  riolence  of  the  current  has 
abated.  Swelled  by  its  various  tributary 
streams,  the  Parana  flows  majestically  along 
in  a  more  westerly  direction,  to  pour  its 
waters  into  the  mam  channel  of  the  Plata. 
In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  scat« 
tered  with  numerous  islands,  which  in  most 
places  conceal  its  immense  breadth.  Many 
of  these  islands  are  large,  and  are  all  cover* 
ed  with  trees ;  but  none  are  inhabited  except 
by  wild  beasts  and  game.  The  Parana  is 
liable  to  inundation  from  the  periodical 
rains.  Its  greatest  flood  is  in  Deoemben 
January,  and  sometimes  in  February ;  ana 
there  is  another  inundation  in  June  and 
Julv,  which  lasts  for  a  month.  The  river 
at  these  times  rises  from  18  to  20  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  islands ;  and  at  these  times 
the  wild  animals  with  which  they  abound 
swim  over  to  the  main  land.  On  soni6 
occasions  of  extraordinary  floods  the  inha« 
bitants  of  Santa  Fe  have  had  tfaoughtiB  of 
forsaking  their  dty,  which  is  oflen  wholly 
surrounded  with  water.  When  this  vast 
flood,  however,  oomes  down  into  the  Plata, 
it  does  but  jiist  cover  the  low  lands  upon 
its  banks. 

Parava,  a  small  river  of  Brasii,  which 
nms  north-north-east,  and  enters  the  De 
Palma. 

Parana,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  coast 
of  the  island  of  Manyo.  Long.  51. 36.  W» 
Lat.  0. 12.  S. 

Paranaoua,  a  river  of  Braail,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  25. 30.  S. 

Paranaiba,  a  large  and  abundant  river 
of  Brazil,  which  runs  south-sOuth-east  fiir 
many  leagues,  and  enters  the  Parana  near 
its  source. 

Parakaiba,  a  river  of  Guiana,  whidi  is 
an  arm  of  the  Amazons,  running  out  flrom 
this  river,  and  returning  to  it,  and  inclosing 
the  large  island  of  Ramos. 

Pabanambrin,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  42.  46.  W» 
Lat.  2. 50. 8. 

Paranaf^,  a  large  river  of  Paraguay, 
which  enters  the  Parana. 

Paranapuras,  a  river  of  Quito,  which 
rises  in  the  Andes,  and  enters  the  G^allaga. 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  settlement  on  tfaia 
river. 

Paranauna,  a  river. of  Brazil,  in  the 
prorince  of  Porto  Seguro,  which  nun  Borth, 
and  enters  the  Francisco. 

Para  KAY,  a  small  river  of  Paraguay, 
which  runs  west,  and  enters  the  Parana. 

Parakoo,  a  river  of  Malacca,  which  runs 
into  the  sea,  Long.  103. 25.  £.  Lat.  4. 40.  N. 

Par  a  p  AM  EN  A,  erroneously  called  Palta^ 
napane  by  Don  Juan,  a  large  river  of  Bsa^ 
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tff«  whldt  nmnixig  wtet^nortb^wttt^  entm 
the  Purana. 

Pa&apiti,  a  river  of  Peru,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  SonU  Cruz  de  la  Sierra,  wnieli 
loaes  itself  in  a  large  lake. 

FABAFir,  a  sroaH  river  of  Guiana,  which 
nina  eaat,  anft  falis  into  the  Amazons. 

Pj»aABE/a  river  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 
whidn  runs  eaat,  and  enters  the  Ca^nare. 

PjtRARUMA,  or  Paruma,  a  river  of 
Guiana,  which  enters  the  Orinoco. 

Paratapa,  a  small  river  of  Guiana> 
which  runs  east,  and  enters  the  AniL 

Pa  RATE  c A,  a  village  of  Brazil,  in  the 
provinceofTodos  Santos,  situated  on  the 
west  ahoK  of  the  Rio  Francisco,  840  miks 
S.W.  of  St  Salvador. 

Parati,  a  town  ef  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
▼kice  of  Rio  Janeiro^  situate  near  the  coaaty 
opposite  isla  Grande. 

FARATiKOA/a  river  of  Brazil,  which  riaes 
fai  Lat  8.',  and  running  many  leagues  south- 
south-west,  enters  the  Toocantins. 

Pakatini,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Rev,  which  running  soutli,  enters 
thelakeof'LosPatos. 

Parati  PAN  A,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in 
^e  province  of  Para,  which  runs  north- 
north-west,  and  enters  the  }fingu. 

Paravadi,  op  Pbavadee,  a  town  of  Eu- 
ropean Turkey,  in  Bulgaria,  sandgiac  of 
Silistria,  situated  on  a  small  river  between 
two  rodkv  ukountaiAs.  it  is  a  place  of 
some  trade,  and  has  a  castle ;  alse  several 
mosques  and  public  haths.  115  miles 
N.  N.  £.  of  Adrianople. 

Paravarx,  a  large  river  of  Peru,  in  the 
province  of  Corabaya,  wliich  iaUs  into  the 

PARACPASir,  a  riVer  of  Brazil,  which 
runs  east,  and  joins  the  Piloens. 

Paraute,  a  settlement  of  tbe  Caraccas, 
in  South  America,  on  the  east  shore  of  Lake 
Maracaiba-^It  is  also  the  name  of  a  small 
river  which  enters  the  lake. 

Farav  lb  Monial,  a  small  town  in  the 
east  of  France,  department  of  the  Saone 
'  and  Loire,  situated  in  the  Vallee  d'Or.  It 
has  nearfy  3000  inhabitants.  Its  chief  traffic 
is  in  com.  6  miles  W.  of  Charolles,  and 
li6  E.  S.  £.  of  Bourbon  Lancy. 

Parazu,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
/province  of  Seara,  which  runs  north,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic. 

Farcb,  a' small  town  in  the  north-west 
of  France,  department  of  the  Sartlie,  «tu«* 
a^  on  the  river  Sarthe.  Population 
9800. 

Paroklor,  8  mountain  of  Abirj  on  the 
coast  of  Salengore,  near  the  straits  of 
MaUiroa.     Long.  lOl.  29.  £.  Lat  «.  45.  N. 

Parchim,  a  small  town<  of  the  north  of 
CSenoany,  and  the  chief  place  of  a  dtatriot 


In  the  gjhmd  duchy  of  Meddcplmlg>«hi» 
rin.  k  is  still  surrounded  with  a  wall,  » 
divided  intothe  OM  and  New  town,oaiitaDi 
3200  inhabitants,  and  has,  ou  a  asDall  safe, 
manufkctures  of  woollens  and  tahMco  ;  ihs 
distilleries.    SO  miles  S.  K.  of  Sdiwcrin. 

Parchwitz,  a  snutU  town*  of  PtuMtt 
Silesia,  on  the  Katzbacfa,  lO  miles  E.NX 
of  Liognitz.  Population  600.  The  kiagrf 
Prussia  obtained  a  signal  success  ben  ca 
15th  August  1760,  over  the  Aastna 
general  Laudohn. 

Parcipavy,  a  tovniship  of  Ae  Uoildl 
States,  in  Morris  county^  New  Jersey,  • 
a  branch  of  the  P^ssuc,  Ifimilea  W.N.W. 
of  Newark. 

Parcos,  a  settlement  of  Ftem,  15  nib 
N.  £.  of  Guancavelica. 

Paaczow,  a  small  town  of  Poland,  SI 
miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Lublin.  Popnl^ 
1300. 

PARnAiLLAN,  ^R  SHiall  town  in  the  sooA- 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  Lot  nd 
Garonne,  with  800  inhabttanta.  ISmiki 
N.  of  Marmande. 

Pardr,  or  Paarde,  a  small  river  «f 
Saxony,  which  falls  into  the  Pleisae;,  vm 
Leipsic. 

Pardo^  Rio,  a  river  of  Rrasil',  in  ik 
province  of  Porto  Seguro,  which  frUsifito 
the  Rio  Velho,  not  many  wiiles  he&tt  tfcf 
latter  joina  the  Son  Franciaoo. 

Parj>0|  llio,  a  river  of  Brazil,  vluck 
joins  the  Anhauderju  These  two  rivers,  lAn 
running  16  leagues  in  one  dbannd,  eoter 
the  west  branch  of  the  Paiaiw,  in  Lat  aboat 
SI .  S.  The  Rio  Pardo  has  a  strong  cumoir 
and  it  cannot  be  ascended  in  less  £an  SO  «r 
30  days,  and  that  hy  hauling  up  the  bostt 
against  the  force  of  its  current.  It  is  a 
insignificant  stTcam,  but  is  of  impattoKS 
on  account  of  the  diamonds  fbund  in  itsboik 
Here  ane  diamond  worka  establidied,  is 
which  a  gnat  many  slaves  are  empkyedii 
^if^ng  up  the  mud  from  itsbtd,  after  tk 
riyer  is  turned  fhnn  its  channel,  and  sfto^ 
wards  in  washing  it  for  diamonds,  of  wbid 
many  are  found  iu  the  channel  of  thisstrrsav 
reputed  to  be  the  moat  valuable  in  BruiL— 
It  ia  also  the  name  of  two  other  riven  ia 
Brazil,  one  of  them  in  the  province  <f 
Cuyaba,  which  enters  the  P^rsna* 

Fardoux  la  Rivibrs,  Sx,  a  small  tovi 
in  the  south  of  France,  deparxinent  of  the 
Dordogne.  Population  1300.  4milesSL£» 
of  Nontron. 

Farbcjbitz,  a  small  town  of  theesstcf 
Bohemia,  on  the  Elbe,  $0  miles  B.ef 
•Prague.  It  contains  3000  inhabitants,  and 
has  seversl  iron  and  o^iper  works.  Itia 
remarkaUe  also.  for.  a  huge  stud  of  li 
kept  here  on  account  of  governments 

PAar,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  i 
and.  enters. tlie  xMauapiiiri. 
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P4&E,  a  settlcBient  of  New  Grapada,  in 
the  provinoe  of  Veles^  an4  7  leagires  firom 
the  ctty  of  ^t  name.  It  contains  600 
hotisekeepen. 

Pa«bcchia,  or  Pakos^  the  chief  town 
of  the  island  of  Paroe,  in  the  Grecian 
arehipelaco,  situated  on  the  west  coast  «f 
the  island.  The  ancient  town  of  Paros  was 
the  principal  one  in  the  (Jydades,  and 
Yimous  for  its  vaarhle.  The  present  smaU 
town  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  on  4ts 
ruins,  its  walls  contaimag  columns,  archi- 
traves, and  pedestals,  mixed  with  blocks  of 
marble  of  •surprising  liae.  The  walls  of 
the  castle  are  likewise  built  of  old  blocks  of 
marble,  and  most  of  the  columns  are  placed 
leofjrthwtse;  some  of  them  that  sUnd 
vpright,  support  cornices  of  surprising  size. 
The  inhabitants  build  their  houses  with 
marble,  which  they  find  ready  cut  to  their 
hands ;  even  their  fields  are  partly  iuclost^d 
with  iriexes,  altars,  and  has  reliefs;  but 
they  are  at  no  paius  to  place  these  relics  in 
a  regular  manner.  The  town  is  small,  and 
in  appearance  deserted ;  but  it  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  Long.  83. 84.  G.  I<at.  37.  §.  N. 
See  Paros. 

PAaaoao,  a  small  river  which  rises  on 
the  western  ridge  of  the  mountains  of 
Paraguay,  is  South  America,  and  fidls  into 
the  river  Cochim,  by  which  its  wattrs  are 
carried  into  the  Taquari,  and  from  thence 
into  the  main  stream  of  the  great  river 
Paraguay,  or  La  Plata. 

PAasooN  DEL  EsTB,  a  small  island  near 
the  north  coast  of  Cuba.  Long.  7  7. 50.  W, 
Lat  89.  l«.  N. 

Parbdon  BEL  Mbdios,  a  smoU  island 
oearthe  -north  coast  of  Cuba.  Long.  78. 
«.  W.  Lat.  88.  16.  N. 
'  PARKENu<»Gua,  a  town  of  Hindostan, 
province  of  iCutch.  and  district  of  Parkur. 
it  was  formerly  a  place  of  much  consequence, 
snd  celebrated  for  its  temples,  dedicated 
Atiocipally  to  Boodh ;  and  is  still  the  resL- 
aeaoe  of  a  Hindoo  chief.  LaU  &c.  not 
ssoertAined. 

Paebllo,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  Pieilmont,  4  miks  S.^.  W.  of 
Ivrea,  and  80  N.  of  Turin. 

Pabbllonss,  a  cluster  of  small  islands 
in  the  Spanish  Main,  near  the  coast  of 
IXirien.  Long.  7d.  30.  W.  Lat.  9.  37.  N. 
Pasbnzo^  a  petty  town  of  Austrian 
niyria,  on  a  small  peninsula  on  the  west 
Msst  of  Istria,  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  a 
good  harbour,  and  is  fortified,  but  is  thinly 
iohabited,  on  account  of  the  unhealthiness 
of  the  situation.  Popuktion  8100.  30 
maes  S.  of  Trieste.  Long.  13. 40.  £.  Lat. 
15. 18.  N. 

Pabby,  a  village  of  Prussian  Saxony,  in 
ibe  duchy  of  Magdeburg,  on  the^£lbe.  A 
fi^  dug  in  1743^  extends  from  this  town 


to  the  Havel.    PopuUtion  1000.    91  miles 
N.  N.  £.  of  Magdeburg. 

Paega,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Alba- 
nia, opposite  to  the  southern  point  of  the 
island  of  CorfU.  This  town ,  which  excited 
in  1819  so  much  discussion,  was  built  m 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  a  rock 
washed  on  three  sides  by  the  aea^  and  back- 
ed by  a  precipitous  difl;  having  on  the  sum* 
mit  an  almost  impregnable  citadel.  The 
town  stands  near  tne  moulih  <of  a  river  (the 
Acheron  of  the  ancients),  is  surrounded  with 
walls,  and  has  a  double  harbour,  formed  by 
a  small  island,  defended  by  a  battery.  The 
inhabitants  are,  or  rather  were,  Albanian 
Greeks,  and  amounted  to  •SOOO.  The  pro« 
spect  from  the  citadel  is  magnificent ;  the 
alydcent  country  is  fertile ;  and  the  district 
which  belonged  to  the  town  was  divided 
Arom  the  AllMtuian  frontier  by  loftj  moun- 
tains. This  place  is  hardly  mentioned  in 
history  until  1401,  when  it  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  Venice,  which  continued  near- 
It  foun  centuries,  until  the  subversion  of 
the  latter  in  1797.  Parga,  independent  of 
All  Pacha,  the  tyrant  of  Albania,  afforded 
an  asylum  to  refugees  firom  his  violencp* 
and  was  the  seat  of  fVequent  cabals  against 
his  government.  It  was  thus  an  object  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  Ali  to  obtaiu 
possession  of  it.  In  1 798,  he  found  means  to 
ireduce  Bucintro,  Prevesa,  and  the  other  for* 
tified  places  on  the  atyaoent  coast.  Parga 
alone  bade  defiance  to  his  arms.  In  1 8U,  AU 
marched  against  it  with  a  military  force  c 
the  Pargiots  withstood  the  attack,  but  ap« 
plied  to  the  British  iu  Corfii,  and  received 
a  garrison  from  them^  in  the  hope  of  being 
incorporated  with  the  republic  of  the  Ionian 
islands.  To  this  compact,  however,  the  Bri- 
tish government  did  not  give  effect :  they  felt 
the  importance  of  Parga  to  Corfu ;  but  the 
dread  of  icontinued  dissensions  with  the  AU 
banians  led  to  a  negociation  for  its  sur« 
render,  on  Ali  paying  a  pecuniary  indemfi 
nity  to  tliose  of  the  inhabitants  who  should 
refuse  to  reipnain  after  a  change  of  govern- 
ment. This  compensation  was  large  (about 
L.800,000  sterling),  as  hardly  any  of  the 
independeat  Pargiots  chose  to  submit  to 
the  tyrant  of  Albania.  The  evacoatiog 
took  place  in  1819,  most  of  the  inhsbiu 
ants  removiiug  to  die  Ionian  islands.  3P 
miles  S.  VV.  of  Joannina. 

Pahham,  a  town  and  harbour  on  th^ 
north  side  of  the  island  of  Antigua.  Tbo 
town  is  regularly  built.  6  miles  W.  fi£  St 
John's. 

Pari,  ah  abundant  river  of  Peru,  in  th^ 
province  of  Canta,  which  rises  iu  a  lake  of 
the  province  of  Tarma,  and  after  watering 
this  province,  and  also  the  provinces  of 
Xauxa  and  Huanta,  or  Guanta,  it  reaches 
the  province  of  Goarochini,  wheo  tumiHg 
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CMt,  after  eollecting  the  waters  of  yarioiu 
tributary  streams^  it  enters  the  Amazons.-* 
It  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  river  of 
Guiana^  which  enters  the  Orinoco. 

Pakia^  a  province  of  the  viceroyalty  of 
Buenos  Ayres,  formerly  included  within 
the  limits  of  Peru.  It  is  bounded  on  the 
north  by  Pacajes^  on  the  north-east  by 
Oruro>  east  and  south-east  by  Poroo^  south- 
west by  Lipes,  and  west  by  Caranjas.  It 
takes  its  name  fhmi  the  lake  along  the 
border  of  which  it  extends^  which  is  called 
jParia^  though  more  commonly  Chucuito. 
it  is  of  a  cold  temperature,  and  produces 
little  grain ;  but  cattle  of  all  kinds  are 
plentiful.  It  contains  salt  and  silver 
mines,  saline  lakes,  and  hot  springs.  The 
cheese  made  here  of  sheep's  nmk  is  esteem- 
ed a  great  delicacy.    Po]Milation  10,000. 

Paria,  the  capital  of  the  above  province, 
filO  miles  N.  W,  of  La  Plata.  Long.  6&. 
SO.  W,  Lat.  18.  50.  S. 

Paria,  Gulp  of,  a  gulf  of  South 
America,  in  the  Caraccas,  whksh  has 
on  the  west  the  province  of  Curaana,  and 
on  the  east  the  idand  of  Trinidad*  From 
these  two  lands  on  the  north,  two  points 
Jut  out,  with  two  islands  intervening, 
which  leave  four  openings,  called  the 
Mouths  of  the  Dragon,  by  which  the  gulf 
communicates  with  the  Carribbean  sea. 
The  largest,  being  two  leagues  broad,  is  that 
0n  the  west,  between  Point  Paria  of  Terra 
Firma  and  the  island  of  Checaehacares.  On 
the  west  it  is  interspersed  with  rocks ;  but 
us  they  are  all  visible,  and  may  be  ap^ 
proached  without  danger,  the  navigator 
inay  easUy  keep  clear. of  them.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  a  rock  which  just  emerges 
fhnn  the  surface,  at  two  cables  length 
from  tiie  island  of  Chacachaoares.  Be- 
tween the  last  island  and  that  of  Navios  is 
II  second  mouth,  smaller  than  the  first,  call" 
ed  the  Vess^.  Its  channel  lying  from  north 
to  Bouthreast,  renders  it  very  good  for  the 
going  out,  but  very  bad  for  the  entrance  of 
^ips.  The  third  is  formed  by  the  isle  c^ 
Navios  on  the  west,  and  that  of  Monas  on 
the  east.  It  is  called  the  Mouth  of  Huevos 
{Egsfs  Mouth).  Its  direction  is  from 
north-north-east  to  south-south-east.  It  is 
much  more  convenient  to  enter  than  to  go 
out.  The  fourth  is  between  that  island 
and  the  point  that  is  roost  to  the  west- 
pouth-west  of  the  island  of  Trinidad.  It  is 
called  the  Mouth  de  Los  Monos  (Monkey's 
Mouth),  without  doubt,  because  it  is  nar- 
rower, and  more  difficult,  on  account  of  a 
vock  in  t^e  middle  of  it,  which,  from  its 
position,  occasicns  a  continual  compiotiofi, 
lit  the  same  time  that  tlie  land  of  Trinidad, 
t)y  excluding  the  winds,  preserves  a  calm, 
which  is  but  rarely  interrupted  by  momen* 
t»yy  g^tSf    The  [Kissage  for  s^aU  praf^  lie^ 


between  the  island  of  Tihudad  and  the 
rock.  This  gulf  is  2S  leagues  from  evt  to 
west,  and  15  from  north  to  aouth :  there  is 
anchorage  in  all  that  extent,  but  its  depth 
varies  from  8  to  30  fathoms.  Upon  the 
coast  of  Paria  its  soimdings  are  moch  k«. 
In  fact  this  gulf  is  a  real  ]^rt,  which  lor 
excellence  and  extent  vies  with  the  hind* 
somest  in  the  world.  It  has  a:  muddy  bot« 
tom,  except  near  the  coast  of  Terra  Finaa, 
Inhere  there  are  shoals  and  banks  of  sand. 
It  receives  on  tiie  south-sou db- west  a  cos-i 
siderable  volume  of  water  by  difeat 
mouths  of  the  Orinooo,  which  enters  it 
with  a  velocity  that  very  modi  hiootsmoda 
the  vessels  which  steer  that  way  upon  their 
passage;  and  they  discbarge  themsdvo 
mto  the  Carribbean  sea  by  the  Months  of 
the  Dragon,  which  it  is  therefore  impot* 
sible  to  enter,  especially  the  small  ones,  its- 
less  highly  favoured  by  the  winds.  It  is 
at  least  as  difficult  to  enter  the  gulf  on  the 
south  as  it  is  on  the  ncn'th.  The  vind 
must  be  from  the  south-east^  to  be  able 
to  enter  with  any  certain  prospect  of 
safety;  then  they  must  coast  it  to  the 
south  of  the  island  of  Trinidad,  as  ^  as 
point  Hicacos,  which  they  tnust  approath 
within  two  cables'  length,  in  order  to  pas 
between  that  point  and  a  shoal  which  is  in 
the  middle  of  the  channel^  fbrmed  by  the 
small  island  of  Soldado  and  the  same  pcnat 
After  advancing  two-thirds  of  a  league  to 
the  north,  they  may  approftch  within  ose 
league  of  the  coast  to  the  west  of  Trinidad, 
tin  they  come  to  anchorage  in  thepOTtof 
Spain  ;  for  there  is  mooring  there  to  the  dis- 
tance of  two  leagues  from  the  coast,  with 
water  from  a  to  18  fiithoms  deep.  Tbcrr 
are  several  ports  and  roods  along  the  coast 
of  Paria,  which  greatly  fiioiHtate  the  em- 
munication  with  Trinidad.  The  tide  i« 
not  only  perceptible,  but  even  IbnnidaUc 
in  the  gulf  of  Paria,  vfhere  it  discovers  a 
violence  not  to  be  conceived  by  ^ose  vbo 
ore  not  well  acquainted  with  ^e  great  «bb- 
ings  and  flowiugs  of  the  sea. 

Paria,  a  point  of  the  coast,  in  the  femer 
gulf,  which  runs  into  the  sea  for  msoy 
leagues,  opposite  the  island  of  Trinidsd. 
Long.  62. 1.  W.  Let.  9. 12.  N. 

Paria,  Lake  of.    See  Chumiio, 

Pariagoun,  a  river  of  South  Amaria, 
in  the  Caraccas,  which  runs  into  the  Ori- 
noco from  the  nordi. 

Paria-tuba,  a  town  gf  Bia&l,  in  the  go- 
vernment of  Para,  on  die  river  Amawn^ 
35  miles  S.  W.  of  Pauxis. 

Parichia,  a  petty  town  in  the  islaad 
of  Paios,  in  the  Ardiipdago.  FbpdstioB 
BOO. 

Partgne  'L'Eteoos,  asmdl  town  in  toe 
north-west  of  France,  department  of  th« 
Sarthe,  with  2600  iahabitants,  a&dconadcr* 
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able  mannfiictures  of  linen  and  paper.    9 
miles  S.  £.  of  Le  Mans. 

Paeilla>  a  town  of  Peru^  50  miles  S.  of 
TmxiUa — It  is  also  the  name  of  another^ 
town  in  Panama,  70  miles  N.  W.  of  Panama. 
^  PAaiLOVA,  a  village  of  Irkoutsk,  in  Asia- 
tic Russia,  on  the  Angara. 

Parima,  a  lake  o£  Guiana,  in  the  inte- 
rior of  which  little  is  known.  It  was  for- 
merly  reported  hy  travellerB  to  be  100  miles 
long,  and  50  broad,  with  an  island  in  the 
middle,  of  glittering  mica^  celebrated  as 
having  been  the  seat  of  £1  Dorado,  an  ima- 
ginaiy  dty,  the  streets  of  which  were 
paved  with  gold.  It  is  now,  however,  said 
to  be  nothing  more  than  an  overflow  of 
some  of  the  head  branches  of  the  Parima  or 
Branco,  in  the  valley  of  Parima.  Long.  45. 
«0.  W.  Lat.  3.  40.  N. 

Paeima,  or  Beanco,  a  river  of  South 
America,  which  rises  in  the  above  lake, 
and  running  continually  south  for  above 
400  miles,  and  collecting  the  waters  of  se- 
veral other  rivers,  enters  the  Rio  Negro  by 
four  months. 

Pabina,  a  point  of  the  coast  of  Peru, 
west  of  the  harbour  of  Pay  ta. 

Parina-cochas,  a  province  of  Peru, 
bounded  north  by  the  province  of  Aimaraes, 
north-west  by  that  of  Velcas-huaman,  east 
by  that  of  Chimbivilcas,  south  by  that  of 
Arequipa,  and  west  by  that  of  Lucanas.  It 
is  33  l&igues  long,  and  of  irr^;ular  breadth. 
The  situation  is  elevated  among  the  Andes, 
and  is  therefore  cold,  with  the  exception  of 
some  hollows  among  the  mountains,  where 
the  temperature  is  mild.  Here  are  nume- 
rous breeds  of  cattle,  particularly  sheep, 
from  the  fineness  and  plenty  of  the  pasture. 
The  mountains  abound  in  mines  of  silver 
and  gold.  Here  are  also  found  numerous 
herds  of  Guanucas  or  Peruvian  camels, 
while  the  plains  and  vallies  are  filled  with 
sheep,  goats,  and  cattle ;  in  consequence  of 
which,  most  of  the  inhabitants  are  drovers- 
or  woollen  manufacturers.  It  contains  30 
settlements,  and  about  11,300  inhabitants. 
PAniNA-cocHA,  a  lake  in  the  above 
vravince,  7  leagues  in 'length,  and  1  in 
breadth. 

PAtiFUBA,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs 
into  the  Atlantic,  Long.  35.  26.  W.  Lat. 
9.  49.  S. 

Pabiquizes,  a  river  of  Portuguese  Gui- 
ana, which  runs  south,  and  enters  the 
Amaaons. 

Pa  BIS,  the  capital  of  France,  and  one 
of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  It  is 
attoated  in  the  north-east  of  France,  on 
a  plain  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  in  a 
country  more  generaUy  level  and  less  di- 
versified than  the  vicinity  of  London.  In- 
stead of  gardens,  parks,  and  coimtrpr  houses, 
the  environs  of  Paris  present   m   many 


places  large  unindosed  fields  of  com; 
while  on  the  roads  the  bustle  of  men, 
horses,  carriages,  and  waggons,  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  British  metropolis.  On  the 
other  hand,  none  of  the  approaches  to  Lon- 
don can  be  compared  to  the  entrance  to 
Paris  by  the  creat  road  from  the  west, 
passing  through'  St  Germains.  From  the 
bridge  of  Neuiily,  a  spacious  avenue,  bor- 
dered on  both  sides  hj  rows  of  lofty  treeSf, 
extends  in  a  straight  Lne  to  the  gate  of  the 
city,  where  the  view  is  terminated  by  the 
yet  unfinished  triumphal  ardi  called 
r  Arc  de  I'Etoile.  This  arch  sunds  on  av 
eminence,  and  in  descending  from  it  to  the 
city,  the  scene  becomes  more  and  more  in- 
teresting. The  avenue  in  front,  about  a 
mile  and  a  half  in  length,  is  bordered  with 
rows  of  statelv  elms ;  and  on  either  side  are 
seen  a  number  of  beautifbl  houses  and 
gardens.  The  Champs  Elysees,  planted  ixi 
quincunx,  and  interspersed  with  shady 
walks,  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  the  PiUace  of 
the  Tuileries,  with  its  gardens  and  statues^ 
the  Seine,  with  its  quays  and  bridges,  die 
magnificent  column  of  the  Place  Yendome, 
and  the  Palais  Bourbon,  or  house  of  com- 
mons, all  present  themselves  in  succession 
to  the  admiring  spectator. 

Erteni  and  Form  of  the  City. — On  taking 
a  survey  of  Paris  from  a  central  elevation^ 
such  as  the  steeples  of  Notre  Dame,  or  thfe 
cupola  of  the  Pantheon,  it  presents,  with 
its  suburbs,  a  form  nearly  circular  ;  and  as 
coal  is  not  used  for  friel,  its  spires  and 
domes  appear  in  clear  display,  so  that  the 
situation  even  of  the  distant  public  bnild- 
iugs  and  mon\irocnts  is  distinctly  marked. 
Paris  is  surrounded  with  a  great  cirtular 
wall  erected  in  1785,  to  prevent  the  fraudn^ 
lent  introduction  of  wine,  brandy,  and 
other  exciseable  articles.  This  wall  is  it 
miles  in  circuit ;  but  as  it  comprises,  par« 
tlcularly  to  the  west,  several  tracks  of  open 
ground,  the  extent  of  Pkiris,  meaning  the 
extent  built  all  over,  might  be  comp  '  " 
in  a  circuit  of  14  miles,  that  is,  in  a  J 
of  four  miles  by  three.  This  ia  haxtlly 
more  than  the  half  of  London  and  its  sub- 
urbs ;  but  Paris  is  more  dosdy  baflt^  and 
much  more  closely  inhabited. 

Streets, — In  Paris,  aa  in  London,  the 
oldest  and  worst  built  parts  axe  to  the 
eastward,  viz.  the  insulated  spot  called  the 
Cite,  the  suburb  of  St  Antoine,  and  the 
quarter  of  the  Marais.  From  Uie  Cite  the 
streets  were,  in  the  course  of  uks,  ex- 
tended northward  towards  the  Temple, 
and  southward  towards  the  Fuitheon,  bat 
without  acquiring  width  or  elegance,  nntil, 
in  a  more  advanded  era,  the  labours  of  the 
builder  were  extended  to  the  westward, 
viz.  to  the  Tuileries  on  the  north,  and  the 
suburb  of  St  Germain  on  the  south.    Tlie 
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fitreets  of  t^  Qite  qaii  be  compared  only  to 
Warwid(  I^ne  or  East  Cheap.  Of  the 
«treet9  fuyoining  it,  whether  to  the  north 
or  80u(h,  the  great  defect  consists  in  their 
being  not  crqoked,  but  narrow^  and  in  the 
houses  haying,  as  in  the  old  part  of  Edin* 
burgl)«  an  it|conycnient  degree  of  height 
Sevend  of  tljeui.  si^ch  ^s  the  streets  of  the 
Templ^,*  '^t  Martin^  St  Denis,  and  Mont< 
maftfe, '  fire  long,  and  extend  as  far  as 
flroni  topdon  bridge  to  Shoreditch  churph^ 
1)i|i  tt)'ey  have  not  half  th§  width  of  Bishops^ 
gsilie^tree^.  T^e  suburb  of  St  Germain  oon« 
Wpi  la  fue  de  TUniversite,  I4  rue  dcis  Au- 
giisttns,  li&  rue  de  Bourbon,  and  a  i^i^mber 
of  f)iher  streets,  straight  and  well  paved, 
^ut'not  wider  than  the  streets  of  London 
fu|]aoent  to  Soho-S(|uare|  which,  like  them, 
frere  built  tpi^rards  'the  dose  of  the  17th 
oenturv.  La  rue  St  Honore,  stretching 
ifroro  tli^  ce'fitr^l  port  of  Paris  to  the  west, 
\iGoxf,  wit)i  the  exception  of  width,  some 
resem^ance  to  the  Strand  and  Piccadilly. 
|n  the  oaorter  of  the  Tuileries  a  few  new 
streets,  la  rue  de  Rivoli,  la  rue  CastigUone, 
la  rue  de  la  Poix,  are  exempt  fVom  tliis  de- 
i^t,  but  they  are  of  inconsiderable  length, 
ibr  the  erection  of  a  new  street  takes  many 
more  years  than  in  London.  The  suburti 
of  Paris  still  pre^rve  t^ieir  namc:^,  but 
diey  are  as  closely  joiped  to  the  maiii  part 
pf  the  city  os  Westminster  and  Sot.thwark 
\o  Londop.  A^I  ^6  streets  of  Paris  arb 
]|igh'ted  by  re^ectinp;  l^mps,  susj-^iided  at  a 
great  height  ^n  the  middle  of  the  street. 

TV  Bottlevard».'^lio  street  in  London 
can  stand  a  comparison  with  ihe  Boulevards 
of  Paris.  They  occupy  the  space  appro- 
priated to  the  diefenoe  of  the  town  in  for- 
when  its  circumference  did  not 


Squares. — In  squares  Paris  difiin  gmtly 
from  London^  the  aspect  of  the  bnudhigY 
which  surround  them  being  stately,  anil  even 
grand,  while  the  extent  of  open  spifirefonnTng 
the  square  is  often  insigniflcanL  At  pfcseoi, 
the  finest  square  Is  the  Phoe  Vcndofiie,  in 
octagonal  spaoe^  surronndcil  by  d^aiit  ttone 
buildings,  but  far  smaller  than  the  first 
rate  squares  in  London,  being  little  taan 
than  600  feet  in  length,  and  4(H>  io  breidth. 
The  Place  Royale,  a  square  in  the  e«l  of 
Paris,  built  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  is 
confined  within  nearly  similar  limits ;  vfaHe 
the  Place  des  Victoin^s,  a  oentnl  smi  busy 
spot,  is  still  more  restricted.  The  Place  de 
Ureve,  the  scene  of  so  many  levohitioDBry 
executions,  is  a  small  souare  in  the  eentit 
of  Pafis,  hi  front  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  The 
Place  Ibuphine  on  the  soutli  of  the  riter, 
and  the  Place  du  Chatelet  on  the  north  aide, 
are,  like  many  other  openings,  very  eonte- 
nicnt  for  carrinees  or  passengers,  but  withimt 
any  title  to  th^  name  of  squares,  A  teiydift- 
rent  character  is  due  to  the  Place  dn  Coron- 
sel,  a  spacious  oblong  between  the  Toileriei 
and  the  Louvre,  extenclii^  a  onarter  of  1 
mile  in  length,  and  having  the  loi^  pictunf 
gallei^  on  its  south  side.  It  is  propoKil  to 
take  aown  the  buildings,  which,  particolsr- 
ly  on  the  north  side,  occapy  a  part  of  tiie 
space,  and  to  form  a  panulelogram  whidi 
wiUcertainly  be  spacious,  and  snnmuided 
with  el^ant  edifices,  but  which  will  require 
to  be  hud  'out  in  a  better  taste,  bciqgBt  pre- 
sent nothing  bnt  a  vast  unvaried  pavciaent 
This  is  the  plape  for  the  occasional  exercoe 
of  the  troops  and'  national  guards.  The 
Place  de  Louis  XV.  b  sitiiated  to  the  wst 
of  tlie  garrlen  of  the  tuileries,  and  afibrds 
tlie  spectator  a  view  of  all  the  beautiM 


exceed  seven  miles.  This  space,  happily  objects  men tion^l  in  the  preceding  accouot 
unincumbered  wit{i  buildings,  has  neen  of  Ih^  western  entrance  into  Paris,  bat  can« 
converted    au   along    th^    north   part  of   not  as.  vet  be  termed  a  square,  baring  a  row 

{'ana,    iiito' a   ^pacunif   and    magnificent    -'^'-"'^-* ' .-j- J-t jr.«-*k- 

atreet,  above  two  n^les  {n  length.  In  the 
iniddle  is  a  wide  road  linpaved ;  on  each 
aide  of  tlie  rood  a  long'  row  pf  lofty  trees ; 
between  each  row  of  trees,  and  the  parol- 
Id  row  of  houses,  are  spacious  gravelled 
walks  fbr  foot  passengers.  The  waving 
ilioe  adds  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
Boulevards  ;  the  eye  cannot  reach  to  tlie 
end  of  the  {prospect ;  and  the  uncommon 
width  (frx>ip  1^00  to  ^00  feet)  is  |>roductive  of 
no  vacuity  or  dulyess ;  so  oris}^  is  the  move- 
ment of  carriages' and  nas^ngers,  so  lively 
fhe  scese  presented  in  tne  shops,  the  hotels, 
pnd  Uie  coflTee-houses,  on  either  side.  The 
inassy  stone  structures  of  Paris  appear  to  far 
gteater  advantage  here  than  in  the  narrow 
atreetsl  On  the  south  side  of  the  town, 
ilie  Boulevards  extend  a  still  greater  length, 
nitd  ore  phiutcd  with  trees,  but  not  yet 
liAcd  ^ilh  houses. 


of  buildingH  on'  one  aide  only,  inA  its  other 
sides'  marked  merely  by  an  irott  Ruling. 
The  Champ  de  Mars  is  still  lessasqu^: 
it  is  an  oblong  park  on  the  aouth-^ett  sf 
Paris,  extending  from  the  Military  School 
to  the  river;  and  V>rdered  on  each  side  by 
several  rows  Qf  tr^es. 

FalaU  lioffkL'--The  Wims  Royal,  situ- 
ated towards  the  centre  of  Pkris,  has  Umj^ 
oeii^ed  to  be  a  royal  reddenoe,  and  is  vested 
at  a  property  in  the  Orleans  fsniily.  The 
fii9ade  fronting  the  rue*^t  Himore  watbuiH 
in  1781,  and  19  ornamented  widi  Doric  tnd 
Ionic  pillars,  surmounted  by  a  finely  sculp* 
tured  fronton.  The  wh<^  fbrais  s  Imgt 
pile  of  building,  entered  in  three  distinct 
parts  by  as  many  portals  or  ardiwsys,  aad 
bearing  less  the  appearance  of  a  princely 
residence  than  of  a  place  of  bnsincn;  the 
entrances  being  crowded  at  almost  emy 
houo  and  the  exchange  of  Paris  bsriiV 
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meen  hM,  till  the  Tetr  1817,  in  one  of  the 
Lsiner  eonru.    At  the  hack  6£  these  courts, 
WL-ud  At  a  distance  from  the  main  huilding,  is 
Llie  ganlen  of  the  palace,  a  spadous  ob- 
L^mg,  nearly  8i0  yards  in  length,  having  in 
at9  cenlral  part  a  hasin  with  jets  tfcau,  and 
AC  either  end  a  shrubberv.    Rows  of  trees 
eictend  on  both  si4es;   out  rural  beauty 
fWnM  a  small  part  of  tlie  attractions  of  the 
mahds  Boyal,  which  contains  within  itself  a 
little  world,  and  has  long  been  deemed  one 
^»f  the  principal  cariosities  of  the  French 
«flipttal«     It  is  not  only  a  bazar  on  a  large 
«c&le,  but  a  centre  of  ami|sement,  and  the 
^penersl  lendesvous  of  the  foreigners  who 
-visit  Paris.    On  each  side  of  the  oblong 
■pace  there  runs  a  long  uniform  range  of 
•cone  buildings,  equal  in  beauty  to  the  finest 
lioqaes  in  Kdinbuigh.    The  ground  floor  of 
^be  bttildings  is  occupied  with  elegant  shops ; 
m^  with  coflee-hottses  and  reitauratmrM  on 
•  large  acale,  and  in  certain  parts,  with  gam- 
ing hfMUMis.     On  the  second  floor  are  fk^ 
mily  reaidenoes ;  also  cofiee-rooms,  readin^r 
roomsi,  some  apartments  for  public  exhibi- 
tioBs,  others  for  the  meetings  of  literary 
•ocieties.    In  front  of  these  rows  of  builder 
Ipg,  and  along  their  whole  length,  is  a  chain 
of  aicades,  separated  by  piksters,  and  form- 
ing a  long  covered  walk,  the  resort  during 
the  day  ot  travellers  or  men  of  business,  in 
the  evening  of  the  gay  and  idle,  in  numbers 
whieh  exceed  beliet.    The  nocturnal  loun- 

rs  and  the  votaries  of  dissipation,  scattered 
London  over  so  wide  a  space,  are  in  Paris 
ctdlected  in  this  central  spot. 

BiveTj  QuoffSy'Bridget, — The  Seine,  flow- 
ing from  east  to  west,  intersects  Paris  near«i 
ly  in  t]ie  middle.  It  has  not  half  the 
width  of  the  Thames,  and  though  its  banks 
ore  termedqnays,  it  wanta  almost  entirely 
the  oilivening  aspect  of  the  shipping.  StiU 
the  effect  of  the  river  is  very  pleasan^,  par- 
tiealsrly  in  the  quarter  of  the  Tuileries, 
where  slong  the  southern  bank,  from  the 
Pmit  Neur  to  the  P^ais  Bourbon,  there 
«staids,  fat  more  than  a  mile,  a  line  of  edi- 
ftessy  public  and  private,  which  are  lofty, 
finely  diversified,  and  seen  to  great  advan- 
tage, being  separated  fitxm  the  water  by  a 
hroKl  and  spacious  pAVement.  The  early 
bridges  across  the  Seine  were  confined  to 
spots  where  the  islands  divide  the  current, 
andsreoonsequently  ofonly  a  few  arches 
cadL  The  Pont  Neuf,  built  in  the*  17th 
century,  has  in  its  centre  the  support  of 
part  of  an  island;  but  the  number  of  its 

'     is  IS,  and  its  leiwth  lOSO  feet,  which 


sender  it  by  far  the  laraest  of  the  Paris 
hridges.  The  Pont  Royal,  of  five  arches, 
near  the  Tuileriea,  was  built  by  Louis  XIV. 
The  Pont  de  Looi^  XVI.,  also  of  five 
aiehes,  was  finished  iii^  17  90.  Lower  down 
tjit  liver^  and  c^posite  the  Champ  de  Mar^, 


is  the  Pont  de  Jena,  or  des  Invalidesy  n 
stone  bridge ;  and  higher  up,  oppostie  the 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  is  the  Pont  d' Austerlita, 
an  iron  bridge,  both  elegant  structures,  ami 
both,  erected  under  Bonaparte.  Lastly- 
comes  the  Pont  des  Arts,  op^xwite  to  tlie. 
Louvre,  a  neat  but  slight  iron  bridge,  ap* 
propriated  to  foot  passengers. 

Public  Edifices. — In  palaces  and  public, 
structures  of  the  first  rank,  Paris  is  greatly 
superior  to  London.  The  Tuileries,  the 
present  royal  residence,  was  begun  in  the 
10th  century,  and  flntslied.  after  various^ 
interruptions,  in  the  1 7  th.  It  is  a  Ions  pile, 
of  building,  and  extends  from  north  tot 
south  above  1000  feet,  if  we  include  the  pa- 
vilion at  either  end.  It  exhibits  several 
orders  of  architecture,  and  is  higher  at  the 
pavilions  than  in  the  central  part ;  but  this, 
ineouality,  though  at  variance  with  rule^ 
produces  no  bad  eflect  The  Tuileries  is., 
a  noble  and  venerable  structure,  and  has, 
particularly  whoi  viewed  through  the 
shady  avenues  from  the  farther  extremity 
of  the  garden,  an  air  of  romantic  grandenr* 
The  Louvre  is  only  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
to  the  east  of  the  Tuileries,  and  on  the  same 
aide  of  the  Seine.  Its  form  is  square,  with 
a  laige  interior  court,  400  feet  by  400.  The 
portion  of  this  extensive  structure  called 
the  Old  Louvre,  dates  fVom  the  16th  cen-  ^ 
tury ;  but  the  chief*  part  of  it  was  of  the ' 
more  refined  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  whole 
is  of  stone,  which,  on  being  polished,  ao- 
ouires  all  the  freshness  of  a  new  building. 
The  front  towards  the  water  is  elegant; 
but  the  eastern  front,  calitd.  from  the  pil- 
lars the  colonade  of  the  Lou\Te,  is  a  mo^ 
del  of  symmetry^  and  being  of  a  fine  length 
(dS5  feet),  would  exci te  general  admiration^ 
were  the  space  in  front  more  extensive,  an4 
freed  from  the  degrading  association  of  stalls, 
and  salesmen.  The  Louvre  is  used  not  aa 
a  royal  habitation^  but  as  a  d^ot,  in  it^ 
magnificent  halls,  for.  objects  of  taste  aii4 
art.  The  gallery  of  the  Louvre  is  a  very 
long  range,  detached  firom  the  Itoaiu  buil(£> 
ing,  and  extending  parallel  to  the  bank  of 
the  river,  all  the  way  tp  tlie  Tuileries.  Th«) 
notion  of  such  a  junction  was  conceived  in 
a  rude  age,  and  is  evidently  at  variance 
with  good  taste,  the  height  of  the  gallery 
being  quite  inadequate  to  its  extent,  m^ 
its  long  mmiotonous  front  being  feebly 
enlivened  by  a  few  petty  openings.  Thq 
palace  of  the  Luxembourg,  situated  ii\ 
the  south  of  Paris,  is  distinguished  \>% 
the  symmetry  of  its  proportions.  1 1  is  mon^ 
regular  than  the  Tuileries,  but  less  animate 
ed ;  more  chaste  and  elegant,  but  less  strik-^ 
ing.  One  of  its  hatls  or  apartments  fbrma 
the  chamber  of  peers ;  but  the  most  strik-;  - 
ing  object  in  its  interior  is  the  grand  stair^ 
cuae^  aaomefl  witl^  »  pun>^  of  sUtut:s  0|v 
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VkoK^  genords  and  legisbtors.  The  ad- 
joiiiiDg  gardens  are  spactous  and  beautifuL 
The  Palais  Bonrbon,  situated  on  the  left 
Itank  of  the  Seine,  on  the  west  side  of  Faris> 
is  a  splendid  building.  Its  front  towards 
ifae  river  is  a  nwf]cnificent  peristyle,  com- 
posed of  twelve  Corinthian  pillars,  sur- 
mounted by  a  triangular  fronton,  scalp* 
cared  in  the  first  style  of  the  art,  and  adorn- 
ed, as  well  as  the  stair  which  leads  to  the 
portal,  by  a  number  of  sutues.  Part  of 
this  building  is  now  appropriated  to  the 
house  of  commons.  The  gardens  belong- 
hig  to  it,  though  small,  are  very  pleasant. 
The  garde  meuble,  or  depot  of  the  jewek 
■nd  valuable  furniture  of  the  crown,  is  a 
great  stone  building  to  the  west  of  the 
Tuileries,  with  a  ft9ade  fronting  the  Place 
Louis  XV.,  and  inferior  only  to  the  colo- 
jiade  of  the  Louvre.  Of  the  edifices  tm- 
connected  with  the  crown,  the  first  rank  ia 
due  to  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  a  very  large 
and  elegant  structure,  fit  to  be  compared  to 
Greenwich  hospital,  for  its  object,  its  archi- 
tecture, and  in  some  measure  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  adjacent  grounds.  It  is 
approached  by  a  spacious  e^lanade,  extend- 
ing idl  the  way  to  the  river,  a  distance  of 
nearly  half  a  mile,  and  ornamented  with 
alleys  of  trees.  The  Military  School-  also, 
a  very  large  building,  stands  more  towarda 
the  country ,  and  forms  one  end  of  the  Champ 
de  Mars.  The  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Ho- 
nour, another  building  connected  with  the 
miKtery,  is  situated^  nearly  opposite  to  the 
Tuileries.  Its  front  is  large  and  regular, 
but  heavy  and  unvaried.  On  the  same  side 
cf  the  Seine,  but  more  towards  the  centre 
ef  Paris,  stand  the  bmldings  of  the  Instil 
tatc,  and  the  Mint,  or  Hotel  des  Moa- 
Baies.  Among  the  old  structures,  the  prtn- 
eipal  are  the  Hotel  de  Ville  and  t)ie  Palais  de 
Jastiee,  an  assemblage  of  stone  edifices  lu 
the  Cite  or  principal  island,  containing 
courts  of  justice,  public  boards,  and  in  ito 
lower  part,  the  prison  of  the  Conciergerie. 
The  granary  for  corn  is  a  long  range  of 
atone  buildings,  erected  in  the  present  cen« 
tury,  near  the  site  of  the  Bastille,  and  in- 
tended as  a  depot  for  grain.  Lastly,  in  the 
busy  part  of  the  town,  near  the  street  of 
Montmartre,  there  is  at  present  (1880), 
building  an  el^ant  and  extensive  exchange. 
Chtrchen. — Amidst  all  its  display  of  fine 
edifices,  Paris  has  no  church  equal  in  siae 
or  magnificence  to  8t  Paul's.  Notre 
I)ame,  the  metropoliUn  church,  is  a  large 
Gothic  building,  situated  in  the  Cite,  and 
partaking  of  all  the  antiquity  and  gloom  of 
that  part  of  the  capital.  This  is  particular^ 
ly  remarkable  in  its  two  massy  square 
lowers ;  but  its  interior  is  richly  decorated. 
The  Pantheon  or  new  church  of  St  Gene- 
vieve, is  iu  the  south  part  pf  the  town,  and 


has  a  fimt  adonied  with  dcj^at  i 

and  with  colossal  niUais.     It  stai 

eminence,  and  ia  the  j^ace  of  amltare  lor 
illustrious  public  characten.  The  cfaurdi 
of  St  Sulpioe,  situated  near  the  Paatbeca, 
but  on  a  less  conspicoooa  spot,  m  a  Toy 
large  building,  of  modem  erection.  The 
church  of  St  Eustacbe,  near  the  oentnl 
part  of  Paris,  ia  of  mixed  ardutecture,  and, 
like  that  of  St  Boeb,  wants  the  opea  q>aee 
necessary  to  show  it  to  advantage.  The 
odier  churches  of  tho  city,  saeh  as  St  Pkol, 
St  Gervais,  &c.  are  in  general  well  boflt, 
but.  have  nothing  strikuig.  Thel^rotea- 
ants  in  Paris  have  three  efanicfaes!,  out  nf 
considerable  siae. 

Family  Mansions  and  Priraie  Hcnaaj^ 
In  these  the  superiority  of  Faria  ia  len  eaa- 

r'  niotts,  and  consists  is  litUe  else  than  ia 
general  use  of  stone  for  bnildiBg,  ib- 
stead  of  brick,  there  being  extensive  qiiii« 
riea  in- the  immediate  viciaity.  The  mu- 
sioss,  or,  aa  they  are  temKed.  the  holds  U 
great  fiimiiiea,  are  spread  all  aloDg  the  vat 
part  of  the  town,  particnlaxiy  in  the  sah- 
urb  of  St  Germain,  and  conrcspond  to  the 
town  residencea  of  our  iiobiuty.  As  la 
private  houses,  the  chief  difiference  is  ia 
their  being  conriderably  higher  than  ia 
London,  having  frequently  five,  tii,  sad 
sometimea  seven  stories:  Ihey  have  al» 
much  leas  vmformity.  The  streets  of  Paris 
exhibit  no  long  line  of  houses  each  with 
its  iron  railing,  ita  undergiroaad  area,  and 
its  basement  floor.  AdjoiBiBg  bcaldiags 
differ  from  each  other  in  height,  in  kBitb 
of  front,  in  number  of  windows,  sad  ia 
the  distribution  of  the  iBterior.  A  hnmbfe 
dwelling  sometimes  stands  aext  to  a  stMdj 
edifice,  and,  what  ia  Bsore  to  be  regretted, 
the  beauty  of  the  finest  hoBsea  ia  eeDoalij 
lost  to  the  street,  aa  they  cither  mat  ia- 
wards,  or  are  concealed  Iran  view  by  a 
wall.  The  interior  diatributiflD  is  iifll 
more  dififerent  firom  London  :  in  Psris,  ai 
in  the  old  part  of  SdinbiB-gfa,  a  hoaae  h 
verv  frequently  a  block  of  bviidiiig,  asecad* 
ed  by  a  eommon  stairease,  and  esBtaiaing 
separate  oeeupants,  sometimes  aepanfee  &• 
milies  on  each  floor.  Fortanatdy  the  wia- 
dov  tax  in  France  ia  inaignificant :  lig^tts 
hardly  ever  excluded,  firom  a  calcalatiofi  sf 
economy  ;  and  highly  inoonvenienc  as  ii 
the  height  of  the  houses,  a  kind  of  coas- 
teipoise  is  afforded  by  the  grandeur  of  didi 
a^iect.  This  is  particularly  rcnarkaUe,  at 
night,  when  the  viudowa  of  a  long  and 
lofty  row  are  sees  ]%hted  with  kaips  and 
candles  from  the  opponte  aide  of  the  mr. 
New  buildings,  whether  public  or  pmle, 
proceed  much  more  slowly  in  Fianoa  tha 
in  England.  Stone  work  is  neeesasrily  tedi- 
ous ;  and  several  of  the  great  edifices  ia 
Paris  have  workracp  cmpioyed  co  tlw«> 
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year  afler  jmr,  ivithont  modi  visible  oltc* 
ndon.  Some  of  the  finesi  buiidizigs,  such 
Bs  the  diufch  of  La  Madelatne,  and  even 
the  Loovre,  are  left  in  an  unfinished  state. 

Ptiblic  Momanents. — ^I'he  most  striking 
of  these  is  the  Column  of  the  Place  Yen- 
dome,  erected  by  Bonaparte^  to  commemo- 
rate his  sneoesses  in  Genooany  in  1805.  It 
is  a  great  brazen  pillar,  the  materials  for 
which  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by 
melting  the  cannon  of  the  vanquished. 
The  diameter  of  the  pillar  is  .18  &et;  its 
height  ISS ;  its  form  on  imitation  of  Tra- 
jan s  pillar  at  Rome ;  tho  expence  of  its 
erection  L.  ^,000.  It  is  surrounded  with 
bas  neUefs :  the  figures,  three  feet  in  height, 
are  disoosed  in  small  groups,  following  each 
other  in  a  spiral  direction  round  the  ^Ur, 
from  the  base  to  the  entablature.  A  siaral 
hand  runs  all  along  the  pillar  to  the  top,  se- 
parating each  range  of  bas  reliefs.  On  the 
summit  is  a  galbry  and  dome.  The  whole 
forms  a  magnificent  monument,  judiciously 
placed  in  the  midst  of  an  elegant  square. 
After  this,  but  in4i  far  inferior  rank,  eomes 
the  triumphal  arch  in  the  Place  du  Carousel, 
near  the  Tuileries,  erected  in  1806.  Its 
height  is  45  feet,  but  it  has  lost  much 
of  iu  attraction  since  the  IVdssians  remov- 
ed the  bas  reliefs  representing  the  victo- 
ries obtained  over  them,  and  still  more 
ainoe  the  Austrians  carried  off  from  its  top 
the  well  known  Venetian  horses  and  the 
car  of  victory.  The  Arc  de  Triomphe  de 
TEtotle,  outside  of  the  barrier  of  Neuilly, 
was  begun  in  1806,  but  is  still  unfinished. 
The  Porte,  or  gate  of  St  Denis,  a  large 
triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Louis  XIV.  is 
admired  for  the  harmony  of  its  proportion, 
and  the  finish  c^its  execution.  The  Porte 
St  Martin,  constructed  also  in  that  reign, 
is  leas  rich  in  decoration,  but  nowise  infe- 
rior in  workmanship.  A  fine  bronze  statue 
of  Henry  IV.  was  erected  in  1618,  on  the 
Pont  Neuf.  Of  the  public  fountains  of 
Paris  (in  all  no  less  than  80),  several  are 
much  admired :  among  others  the  fountain 
des  Innocens,  the  fountain  Desaix  in  the 
Place  Dauphine,  the  fountain  de  Bondi  on 
the  boulevard  of  that  name,  &e.  A  colcs- 
eal  figure  of  an  elephant,  long  since  intend- 
ed for  the  Pkoe  de  k  Bastille,  is  stUl  unfi- 
nished. 

HospUak, — ^The  hosoitals  of  Paris  are 
numerons,  and,  since  tne  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  well  managed.  The  largest 
by  far  is  the  Hotel  Dieu ;  ofker  it  come  the 
hospitals  de  la  Charite,  St  Antoine,  Beaujon, 
des  l$nfans  Makdes,  and  others,  to  the  num- 
ber in  idl  of  11.  The  hospitak  of  Paris 
are,  in  several  cases,  badlv  situated,  and, 
fh>m  their  antiquity,  ill  planned ;  bi)t  the 
interior  management  is  good,  the  attend- 
ance asajd^oii^  and  kind.    That  for  sick 


cbildreii  ia  in  an  airy  aitnation,  onl 
pf  the  town.  Distinct  fVom  these  are  the 
Hospices,  or  establishments  where  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  lunatics,  are  received  and  * 
sunported,  on  paying  a  small  sum.  The 
fielpetriere  corresponds  to  our  Bedkm ;  the 
Bicetre  to  Bridewell.  The  name  of  hoajoiu 
in  given  also  to  hospitals  for  the  ineuraolei 
of  both  sexes,  and  to  the  asylum  for  oi^* 
phans.  The  hoapitals  in  Paris  have  not,  aa 
jn  England,  each  its  separate  indenendeni 
board  of  management :  they  are  all  undot 
a  general  board  appointed  by,  and  dependent 
on,  gOYernment.  The  funds  for  their  auppo^ 
arise  less  fttmi  private  donation  than  irom 
the  town  dues  and  the  public  treasury* 
There  are  in  Paris  several  establishments 
forming  a  medium  between  an  hospital  and 
a  private  house,  separate  rooms  and  miNiical 
attendance  being  there  given,  on  moderate 
terms,  to  a  limited  number  of  patients.  The 
prisons  of  Paris  also  are  much  amended  in 
their  management,  since  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century. 

Before  the  revolution,  the  churoh-yarda 
in  Paris  were  not  numerous ;  but  since  the 
law  which  so  properly  prohibited  the  bury* 
ing  of  the  dead  in  the  churches,  nnd  even 
within  the  precincts  of  the  city,  there  are 
two  great  church-yards,  one  fox  the  south* 
em,  the  other  for  the  northern  division  of 
Paris.  The  latter  is  beaotifhlly  situated  OB 
the  ascent  to  Montmartre.  The  catacombs 
are  subterraneous  quarries,  excavated  in  the 
course  of  ages  for  the  buikling  of  Paris, 
and  convert^  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18tli 
eentury,  into  a  great  burying  repository. 
They  stretch  along  the  south  part  of  Paris, 
are  of  great  extent,  and  being  easily  travers- 
ed with  the  aid  of  a  guide,  form  a  pro^ 
minent,  though  certainly  Aot  an  attractive 
object  of  attention  to  travellers. 

Literature  and  Literarif  Institutwns^^ 
Paris  is  the  capital  of  Frwce  in  literature, 
as  much  as  in  government ;  and  theinhabii- 
ants  being  less  absorbed  in  commerce  than 
those  of  London,  cultivate  a  taste  for  the  fine 
arts.  At  the  head  of  thenr  literary  associa- 
tions is  thei  Institute,  a  body  composed  oF 
nearly  SOOmerobers,  and  divided,  since  181 6, 
into  four  academies.  It  comprises,  as  mem- 
bers or  correspondents,  a  large  proportion  of 
the  literary  or  scientific  characters  of  the 
oountry.  The  Bureau  des  Longitudes  ia 
composed  of  eminent  astronomers  and  geo- 
metricians. Paris  contains  also  various 
societies,  viz.  of  medicine,  of  agricultural 
of  sciences  and  arts,  &c.  The  university 
is  a  very  old  establishment,  and  though 
suspended  in  the  fbrvour  of  the  revolution, 
has  long  been  re-established  on  a  yerv  ex- 
tensive plan,  comprising  a  number  of  cfassef 
for  each  of  the  five  faculties,  or  great  de- 
partments of  study,  viz.  theology,  law, 
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jmsi^dnt,  da«ic8,  ■denoety  ineanbig  by 
nke  bit  cfaemislij,  botany^  matheiiuiticBy 
and  astronomy.  Xhe  admission  to  the  lee- 
tores  is  gratuitous.  Paris  contains  also 
four  lyeees  or  great  public  schools,  vis. 
^iie  College  Louis  le  Grand,  the  CoU^e  of 
Henry  IV.,  the  College  of  Bourbon,  the  Col^ 
legt  <tt  Charlemsffne.  There  is,  moreover^ 
the  College  Royal  de  France,  with  professors 
«nd  lecturers  on  mathenatics,  astrononyy 
«hemiatry,  history,  law,  oriental  languages, 
4tc;  mt  whole  forming  what  would  be 
tenned  elsewhere  a  university.  The 
Adienee  also  has  classes,  but  on  a  smaller 
Male.  The  School  of  Medicine,  an  elegant 
and  capacious  building,  has  halls  for  public 
lectures,  huge,  and  generally  crowded, 
though  not  so  much  so  as  during  the  wars 
of  Bonaparte.  At  the  ianlin  des  Pkntes 
•re  no  leas  Uian  13  classes  for  botany, 
soology,  geology,  mtnendoey,  cbemiatrv, 
.&c  To  these  are  to  be  added  the  Kcole 
Royale  des  Beaux  Arts,  or  school  for  paint* 
ing,  sculpture,  and  architecture.  The 
£aile  Normale  is  an  establishment  for  train- 
ing teachers  for  the  secondary  schools,  and 
assistant  teachers  for  the  lycees.  There 
is  also  in  Paris  a  number  of  celebrated 
ochoob  for  particular  professions.  The 
Military  School  is  for  the  education  of  ^QO 

iouths,  generally  the  sons  of  officers  who 
ave  fUlen  in  the  service  of  their  country. 
'The  Ecole  Poly  technique  is  for  the  education 
joi  engineers.  The  veterinary  school  at 
Alfort,  near  Paris,  has  classes  on  zoology, 
rural  economy,  the  care  of  animals,  &c. 

Libraries  and  Scientific  CoUeciions^'^VsTis 
is  very  rich  in  libraries,  which  are  accessible 
to  all  persons  without  introduction.  The 
library  of  the  king,  the  largest .  library  in 
Europe,  contains  upwards  .of  360,000  print- 
,ed  volumes,  72,000  manuscripts,  5000 
^Folumes  of  engravings,  and  a  rare  and 
>eiirious  collection  of  antiquities  and  medals. 
The  libvary  of  the  Insti^te,  though  far  less 
isxtensive,  is  select  and  valuable.  The 
tBibliotheque  Masarine  contains  60,000 
volumes;  that  of  the  Pantheon  80,000. 
•The  BibUotheque  del'Arsenal  is  an  old  but 
^ood  oollecticm.  There  are  other  good  li- 
oraries  on  specific  departments  of  literature, 
such  as  thftt  of  the  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, of  the  £cde  des  Mines,  of  the  Cour  de 
iJassatioii,  &:c  The  number  of  periodical 
iHibUcQlions  in  Paris  has  increiiscd  greatly 
iukce  4he  peace  of  18U;  and  the  public 
jeading-rooms  cire  more  numerous  than  in 
Xiondon. 

Amidst  the  collections  of  interest  to  ar- 
^ts,  those  of  the  Louvre  hold  unquestion- 
/d>ly  the  first  rank.  Of  the  ground  floor  of 
^hat  spacious  building,  a  great  part  is  ap- 
|>ropriated  to  statues  and  other  specimens  of 
)M:u}p|ure,  anjaeijt  and  moileru,  disujbutcd 


in  spacious  halls,  and  airaaged  with  i 
taate.  Ftom  these  a  magntficeBt- sta 
leads  to  the  gallery  of  paintings,  «'  csHee- 
tion  still  so  large  and  so  valuable,  that  thi 
spectafiir  has  difficulty  in  believing  that  it 
ean  ever  have  been  more  rich  or  mm 
splendid.  A  gallery  of  such  length,  thtf 
tne  extremity  is  alnuist  lost  in  the  discann^ 
is  lined  on  both  sides  with  the  finest  pn» 
ductions  of  modem  painten.  They  art  lU- 
vided  into  the  French,  the  Itsdion,  and  ^ 
Flemish  schools.  The  number  of  pieces  ii 
upwards  of  1100,  and  annually  on  the  ia- 
crease.  Nest  to  these,  the  object  of  gnit- 
est  interest  in  Paris  is  the  muaeum  of  m- 
tural  history,  in  the  buildings  belonging  Is 
the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  extent  of  the 
ooUectiou,  the  raritv  and  richness  of  mmf 
of  the  qpedmena,  toeir  high  state  of  {le* 
serration,  and  the  skilful  classification  «f 
the  whole,  deserve  the  highest  pniie; 
Next  comes  the  Jardin  des  Plautes  itei(  i 
garden  of  an  oblong  form,  nearly  half  t 
mile  in  length,  laid  out  with  great  tute, 
and  exhibiting  in  miniature,  groupes  sf 
plants  of  almost  every  regiou  in  the  globe: 
also  a  collection  of  animals  of  the  most  dtf> 
ferent  latitudes,  lions,  elephants,  bean,  &c 
In  a  larse  building  in  the  central  part  d 
Paris  IS  uie  Museum  of  FrenGh.Monumeiiti^ 
a  collection  of  statues  and  other  sculptond 
ornaments,  saved  frum  revolutiotiary  fbiy, 
and  classed  so  as  to  exhibit  in  their  s^ 
quenee  the  performances  of  cadi  soofxs- 
sive  age.  The  Conservatory  of  the  Arts  ss^ 
Trades  is  appropriated  to  mechanicsl  im^ 
provements,  and  contains  models  of  alnflit 
all  ingenious  madiinea.  It  is  likewise  pr^ 
vided  with  a  good  library  on  these  sabjedi, 
and  with  able  professors,  who  give  leciaret 
on  the  diffi^rent  branches. 

Public  Amusements* — Paris  is  still  noR 
the  centre  of  elegant  amusements  ftr 
France,  than  Lomlon  for  England,  bdsg 
the  residence  durir«g  the  autumn  and  wift- 
ter  of  all  who  can  a£Poni  the  gratiflcatiooi 
of  a  town  life.  Amusements  are  there  sap* 
plied,  not  with  more  taste  or  el^pnce  tka 
lu  the  British  metropolis,  but  in  m  more  varied 
form.  Of  the  tbeatres,  only  the  Opera  sad 
the  Odeon  approach  to  the  size  and  beauty  flf 
l>rury-lane  or  Covent-gardfTi ;  but  die 
others  are  also  much  frequented,  and  oobo 
ducted  with  taste  and  ingenuity.  The 
pleasures  of  the  French,  thmi^  often  tii- 
vial,  are  almost  always  accompanied  with 
temperance  and  cheerfulness.  PuldicHwae, 
with  music  and  singing,  and  gaideos,  sock 
as  TivoU  and  Beavgon,  miniatures  <i£  Viox- 
hall,  are  more  numerous  in  Paris  tbsn  ia 
London.  Of  the  public  gardens  and  valksi 
the  finest  and  most  frequented  are  those  sf 
the  Tuileries,  which  extend,  in  a  besatifal 
pblong,  to  thp  w^t  Wfn)  of  the  palace.  T^ 
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«K  Und  otit  most  elegantly  with  mTelled 
walks,  terratea,  plots  of  flowers  and  shnibe^ 
grores  of  lofty  trees,  basins  of  water,  and 
jeU  dinbi,  interspersed  with  bcantiflil  sta- 
tues of  broDie  and  marble.  This  delight* 
M  spot  ibrma  the  ft  vonrite  walk  of  )^e  Pa» 
rismns,  and  is  crowded  on  Sundays-'  during 
the  day,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  week  in  the 
evenings,  with  well  dressed  persona.  On 
the  south  side  of  Paris  are  the  gardens  of 
theLuxembonrg,  less  regular,  but  not  less  at« 
tractive.  TIte  Jardin  des  Plantea  is  not 
merely  a  school  ibr  the  man  of  science : 
its  shady  avenues,  and  its  menagerie,  are  a 
source  of  great  gratificatioi»  to  the  pablicw 
The  Champs  Biysees,  strMediing  to  the 
westward  of  the  ganlens  of  the  Tuileries, 
aflRwd  very  pIsasaM  walka;  and  the  Boule- 
vards in  the  summer  evenings  present  an 
animated  scene.  The  more  remote  walks, 
the  scenes  of  the/!r/e«  champetra  of  sum- 
mer, are  in  the  Wood  of  Boulogne,  Wood 
of  Vincenncs,  or  the  Pkrk  of  8t  Cloud. 

Manufactures  and  Trade. — The  menu- 
ftctunss  of  Paris,  as  of  London,  oousist 
chiefly  of  articles  of  taste  or  nice  v^rk- 
manship,  such  as  jewellery,  watches,  clocks, 
porcelain,  cabinet  ware,  mathemalicul  in- 
stntmentSy  silks,  artificial  flowers,  and  plate 
glass.  To  these  are  to  be  added  omamen- 
Ul  articles  in  bronze ;  also  cottons,  carpets^ 
and  Tariotts  goods  (including  even  shoes  by 
wholessle)  not  made,  at  least  not  to  aiv 
equal,  extent,  in  London;  the  provin- 
culI  towns  of  France  being  much  more- 
behind  the  capital  than  those  of  England. 
Paris^  however,  vi  considerably  dealer  than 
most  other  parts  of  France.  The  well 
known  manu&etory  of  the  Gobelins  exhi- 
bits imiutioiisof  beautifnl  pictures>  in  webs 
of  the  finest  silk  and  worsted.  That  of 
Sevre  is  equally  noted  for  the  richness  of  its 
porcelain.  Both  are  conducted  for  account, 
of  gasemmcnt ;  but  as  they  have  been  lot)g 
unproductive  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  the 
quantitjes  made  are  now  very  limited. 
iliere  is  also  a  government  manaftcttiro  of 
glass  and  of  carpets,  both  of  the  most  ele- 
gant workmanship,  but  both  too  high  priced 
Ibr  general  sale.  In  silks,  Paris,  though 
not  inconsiderable,,  is,  ss  to  the  quantity 
mnde,  greatly  inferior  to  Lyons:  in  cot-^ 
tons  it  IS  interior  to  Rouea;  but  it  is  al- 
most exdnsiveiy  the  seat  of  the  whdesale 
bookselling  and  printing  basinessof  France. 
The  exports  fbonv  Paris  consist  in  manu- 
liietowil  products ;  the  imports,  far  more 
sonsidefabie,  iiv  the  articles  required  for  iu 
consnmptien.  Both  take  place,  in  a  great 
degree,  by  land  carriage,  the  navi^ble  an- 
proashea  to  the  capital,,  the  Seine,  the 
Oise^the  Mame,  and  the  Canal  de  Briare, 
being  need  only  ibr  the  tmttsport  of  woul 
au4  other  bulky  sticks.    The  colonial  and 


other  flireign  prodaee  eonsnmediii  V^sh^  ii(. 
imported  chiefly  at  Havre  de  Grace. 

Load  Oovernrnent, — ^Paris,  with  its  en* 
▼irons,  forma  a  small  department,  ealleii' 
the  departmem^  of  the  Seine,  of  which  the 
Ibrm  is  nearly  dreular,  the  diameter  abomc 
f  6  ffiiks.  At  the  hind  of  the  whole  is  a 
preftet,  who  hai  under  him  twelve  mayor^^* 
one  ibr  each  of  the  twelve  divisioiis  or  the- 
town,  and  two  snb-piefiBcts  fbr  the  eonntrf 
quarter.  As  to  the  administration  of  Jns« 
tice,  the  conns  in  Paria  are  less  eomprebeiw 
sive  than  in  London,  their  wirisdietbit 
comprising  only  the  capital  and  sete»ad«r 
joining  departments;  but  in  ail  other  re*' 
speets  Pans  is  as  much,  er  more  the  eom* 
mon  centre  of  nnbhc  business  Ibr  Franoe^ 
as  London  is  ror  finglandi  It  is  the  per* 
manent  residence  o^  the  sovereign  and 
royal  family ;  the  phrae  of  meeting  ftr  the* 
legislature ;  the  seat  of  all  the  ministerial^ 
buresux,  and  of  the  pnblic  offices  genendly*. 
It  is  the  seat  of  an  arthbisbop,  and  the  hand- 
quarters,  both  of  the  royal  guards  and  of 
(he  first  of  the  Cwenty-two  great  military  di-* 
visions  of  Prance.  Paris  has  also  a  numemiin- 
corps  of  national  guards,  or  valnnteers,  eon* 
posed  of  twelve  legions.  For  menantilaf 
purposes  it  liaa  a  chamber  and  several 
oonrts  of  cOtaimenae.  Finally,  it  ia  the' 
centre  of  almost  all  associations  for  puUic 
purposes,  such  as  those  for  the  promotiom 
of  national  industry,  for  the  management* 
of  prisonR,  for  the  diflusion  of  vaccine  ino« 
cuktion,  && 

Nutor^. — Paris  evidently  owed  its  foun*- 
dation  to  the  means  of  defence  sffinded,  in 
an  age  of  plunder,  by  the  insular  positiois^ 
of  the  spots  now  called  the  Cite  and  Isle 
of  St  Louis.  It  was  small  bat  stroug^ 
when,,  under  the  name  of  Lutetia,  it  oi9fer»l 
a  temporary  resistance  to  a  Roman  detach-- 
ment  sent  against  it  by  Ciesar.  The  Romans 
improved  the  fortifications,  and  erected  an 
aqueduct,  a«d  a  pablie building  called  Ther* 
mie,  horn  its  warm  batlis.;  but  the  town  wa» 
still  insignificant,  when,  in  the  year^60,  it 
was  the  winter  quarters  of  JuUau.  In  the 
5th  century  it  was  taken  by  the  Franks  ; 
and  in  608,  it  was  constituted  the  capital  of 
their  kingdom.  U  was  improved  by  Charle- 
magne, and.  surronnded  with  walls  in  the 
end  of  the  ISth  centnrv^  by  wiiioh  time  it 
had  become  a  considerM)le  dty,  wiUi  paveA 
streets.  The  latter  were  much  improved 
hy  Francis  L  in  the  beginning  of  the  Ifith- 
century,  and  farther  by  Henry  IV.  towarda; 
its  close.  Under  Louis  XIV.  took  place  the 
grand  improvement  of  levelling  the  Bottle> 
vards,  or  great  drcnhr  mound,  fiUinguiv 
the  moot,  and  plantibg  the  whole  with 
beautiful  rows  of  trees.  vVenailles,  how- 
ever, was  the  chief  ears  c^  the  Uoorbons  ;, 
and  Paris  received  only  slow  and  fortjai 
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eiAbe&kiimeiits,  until  llie  revdatida/when 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  new  rukn, 
pertictikiity  Bonap«rte,  to  conciliate  the  fii- 
▼onr  of  the  city  which  gave  law  to  Franoek 

In  population  Paris  has  for  a  long  time 
ibaek  experienced  an  inereaae  leaa  rapid 
than  London,  but  comiderable,  particularly 
since  the  revolutkn.  In  179S,  theinh»* 
bttanit  were  computed  at  650,000 ;  in  1817, 
they  were  found  oy  actual 'survey  to  amount 
to  715,000.  As  to  climate,  the  summer  in 
Paris  is  somewhat  hotter  than  In  London  ; 
the  winter  fhlly  as  cold,  though  shorter ;  the 
weather  on  the  whole  less  variable.  Coal 
is  very  little  used  there ;  the  common,  or 
almost  universal  fuel,  is  wood,  though  con- 
aidetablv  more  expensive  than  coaL  Water 
is  not  distributed  in  pipes  from  house  to 
house,  as  in  London.  It  is,  however, 
abundant,  being  derived,  partly  from  the 
Seine^  partly  fkom  the  small  river  Ourcq, 
connected  with  Paris  by  a  long  canal ;  parU 
ly  by  aqueducts  from  the  leas  distant  vil- 
lin;es  of  Arcueil  and  Rungis.  The  revenue 
(7  Paris,  derived  chiefly  from  the  town 
dues  on  exciseable  articles,  is  very  large. 
The  expence  of  living  is  about  30  per  cent, 
leas  than  in  London. 

Pteis  is  situated  860  miles  S.  by  £.  of 
London,  S70  S.  by  W.  of  Amsterdam,  700 
W.  of  Vienna,  750  N.  W.  of  Rome,  and 
1400  S.  W.  of  St  Petersburg.  The  royal 
observatory  stands  in  Long.  8. 90.  15.  £. 
Lat.  48.  50.  14.  N. 

Paris,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
and  capital  of  Oxfoiti  county,  Maine.  160 
milea  N.  N.  £.  of  Boston.  Population  of 
the  township  1380. 

Pabis,  a  tomisbip  and  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Oneida  county,  New 
York,  101  miles  N.  W.  of  Albany.  Popu- 
lation 5418.  The  village  has  34  houses. — 
Also  a  township  of  Fauquier  county,  Vir« 
ginia* 

Paris,  or  Boubbomton,  a  township  of 
the  United  States,  and  capital  of  Bourbon 
countyy  Kentucky,  situated  on  a  small 
creek  that  runs  into  the  Licking,  and  thus 
communicates  with  the  Ohio.  It  has  two 
churches,  and  a  good  number  of  warehouses 
and  mechanic  shops.  The  greater  part  of 
the  buildings  are  of  brick.  80  miles  £.  of 
Lexington,  and  65  S.S.£.  of  Newport. 
Population  in  1810,  838.    Lat.  38. 14.  N. 

Parishvillk,  a  post  vilkge  of  the 
United  States,  in  Lawrence  county.  New 
York. 

Parisian  Island,  an  island  in  Lake  Su- 
perior, near  the  south-east  coast.  Long.  85. 
W.  Lat.  46.  SO.  N. 

Parisow,  a  small  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Poland,  to  thesouth-eost  of  Warsaw. 

Parita,  b  settlement  of  South  America, 
in  the  province  of  Puwnuu 


Pabitbb'  Hotdk,  a  town  ef  Qi^m 
Tartary,  445  miles  £.  N.  &  of  FduL 

Pabkamy.    See  BaraoM. 

Paekxb,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
Massachusetts,  which  &lls  into  the  Soiiiid 
opposite  Plumb  island,  north-east  of  Bow. 
1^. 

Pabxbb,  PotKT,  a  cape  on  the  westcoirt 
of  Admiralty  island,  in  ChBtham's  stnit. 
Long.  805.  99.  K  Lat.  57.  37.  N. 

Pabker's  Bat,  a  bay  on  the  sooth  eoiit 
of  Jamaica,  a  little  to  the  aonth  of  PsfaneOs 
poitfC 

Pabksb's  Crxbk,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maryland,  whidi  runs  into  the 
Chesapeak,  Long.  76.  89.  W.  LsL  S8. 
3«.N. 

Pabksb's  Islakv,  an  idand  in  the  Che- 
sapeak, near  the  coast  of  Bfaryland,  15 
miles  S.  of  Annapolis.  Long.  76.  41.  W. 
Lat.  38.  53.  N. 

Pabxbb's  Islahd,  or  Rdbkohbgav,  in 
island  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  in  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebeck. 

Pabkebsbdbo,  a  township  of  Hie  Unital 
StatA,  in  Wood  county,  Virginia. 

Pabkebstowk,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rutland  county,  Vermont. 

Parkram,  a  parish  of  Kngland,  inDe< 
vonshire,  6^  miles  S.W.  from  Bidefori 
Population  789. 

Pabkhbad,  a  village  of  Scotland,  ncsr 
Glasgow,  contsining  about  678  inbahitsnti. 

Park  HOUSE,  a  village  of  Scotland,,  nor 
Glasgow,  containing  about  500  inhabituiti. 

Parkinson's  Fbbbt,  a  post  viQsge  of 
the  United  States,  in  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania. 

Parkman,  a  township  of  the  United 
Ststes,  in  Gesuga  county,  Ohio, 

Parkundy,  a  town  of  Hindostsn,  prth 
vince  of  Malwah,  belongii^  to  the  Msutt- 
tas.    Long.  75.  38.  £.  Lat.  94.  19.  N. 

Parkur,  a  small  district  €f  fiimknttn, 
province  of  Gujerat,  and  district  of  Cntcfa, 
situated  about  the  84tfa  degree  of  nortbeni 
latitude.  The  soil  is  of  b  sandy,  roeky  oa* 
ture,  but  produces  little  unless  wdl  wster« 
ed.  Its  principal  towns  are  Iteenaggnr 
and  Weerawow,  which  belong  to  diflbrait 
Hindoo  chiefs.  It  contsjns,  beadet,  about  40 
villages.  The  inhabitants  are  vet  ondri* 
liscil,  and  much  addicted  to  phnder  and 
robbery.  In  oncient  times,  the  dty  of  Pi- 
reenuggur  was  celebrated  for  ito  handsome 
temples,  but  is  now  much  Imllen  to  decay. 
The  principal  chieftain  of  the  district  is  the 
possessor  of  Weerawow,  wh(t6e  rreatest 
source  of  revenue  is  a  celebrated  Idol  oiled 
Goreecha  (one  of  the  names  of  Boodh) ;  bai 
as  the  country  has  been  long  in  an  uiMttlHl 
sUte,  and  the  possession  of  die  image  bas 
been  frequently  an  object  of  eOBtention,  be 
is  obliged  to  oonoeal  At^  except  dvi^f  i  l»f* 
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icular  period  of  the  year,  when  it  isguard- 
d  by  all  his  forces,  and  an  incredible  nuBi- 
ter  of  pilgrims  go  in  a  body  to  visit  it,  and 
who,  independent  of  their  offerings  at  the 
hrine,  are  laid  nnder  heavy  contribntiona 
B  every  district  through  which  they  pass, 
[*hi8  country  has  not  yet  been  surveyed  by 
ny  European. 

PaklascOj  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Italy,  on  the  lake  of  Como,  5  miles  N.  ci 
he  town  of  Como. 

Parlow,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of  Ce- 
ebes,  of  large  extent,  which  for  the  moat 
»art  affords  good  anchorage.  The  mouth 
ies  in  about  Lat.  1.  S. 

Pa  BLOW,  a  town  on  the  west  coast  of  C^ 
ebes,  situated  on  a  river  which  flows  into 
barlow  bay,  with  a  bar  at  the  mouth. 
rhere  are  mauy  artists  resident  here, 
mong  whom  are  workers  in  gold  and  sil- 
ver, who  make  ear-rings  and  other  trinkets, 
[t  is  also  the  abode  of  wealthy  black  mer* 
liants.  The  vessels  belonging  to  Parlow 
Tade  to  Macassar,  Batavia,  and  Malacca, 
V^MH  the  last  of  which  are  imported  opium, 
^npowder,  fire-arms,  iron,  steel,  brass 
Krire,  and  other  articles.  Parlow  is  the  re- 
iidence  of  a  rajah.  It  is  a  fine  town,  con- 
listiiig  of  about  500  houses,  where  a  consi- 
lerable  river  running  through  a  long  extent 
>f  country,  discharges  itself.  It  is  the  ca- 
)ital  of  a  fine  country,  abounding  in  do- 
nesticated  animals  and  agricultural  produce. 
Lat.  1.  S. 

Parma,  a  duchy  of  the  north  of  Italy, 
extending  from  9.  2S.  to  10. 66,  of  £.  long. 
tnd  from  4i.  14.  to  44.  59.  of  N.  lat  It 
s  bounded  on  the  north  by  Lombardy,  on 
Jie  east  by  Modena,  and  on  the  south  and 
vest  by  Tuscany.  Its  surface  is  partly  moun- 
ainous,  partly  level.  In  the  north  are  extent 
Ive  plains,  but  the  south  is  traversed  by 
lereral  branches  of  the  Appennines.  The 
MTiQcipal  rivers  are  the  Po,  •  which  runs 
long  its  northern  border,  separating  it 
¥om  Lombardy ;  the  Taro,  the  Trebia,  the 
Lenza,  and  a  number  of  smaller  streams,  all 
aking  their  rise  in  the  Appennines,  and, 
ifter  traversing  the  duchy,  discharging 
:faeinselves  into  the  Po.  llie  soil  is  stony 
m  the  mountains ;  in  the  plains  and  vallies 
t  ift  tolerably  fruitful. .  The  chief  products 
ire  wheat,  maize,  vines;  also  vegetables 
knd  fruit:  hemp  and  saffron  are  likewise 
iiMed.  From  the  abundance  of  water,  the 
)asture8  are  good,  and  the  cattle  numerous, 
rhe  ^mous  Parmesan  cheese,  diough  ori- 
pnally  a  product  of  this  country,  is  now 
nade  chiefly  in  the  rich  pastures  of  the  dis- 
net  of  Lodi.  Bees  and  silk  worms  are 
>oth  reared  witli  success.  In  the  higher 
rrounds  there  are  mines  of  copper,  iron, 
lid  vitriol.  The  manuftctuies  are  limited, 
nd  consist  chidly  of  silk. 


The  duchy  of  Parma  is  divided  into  Mif 
districts,  viz.  Parma,  Piacensa,  Borgo  San 
Domino,  and  Guastalla.  Ita  superficial  ex- 
tent is  nearly  SSOO  square  miles ;  its  popu- 
lation 380,000.  The  inhabitanta  are  almost 
all  Catholics,  and  have  in  general  the  cha« 
'  racter  of  a  firugal,  industrious  people.  The 
executive  power  is  in  the<  hands  of  the 
duke,  and  is  not  limited  by  states  or  aiiy 
other  representative  assembly.  Theecdes^ 
astical  di^itaries  are  three  bishops.  This 
little  territory  has  a  revenue  of  L.l«0,00e^; 
but  it  also  has  its  public  debt. 

Parma,  a  city  in  the  north  of  Italy,  tfaa 
capital  of  the  duchy  of  the  same  name^ 
beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  piain,  xtk 
the  banks  of  the  small  river  Pbrma,  bf 
which  it  is  divided  into  two  uneqad 
parts,  connected  together  by  bridges,  lis 
circumference  is  about  •  three  imiei.  It 
is  still  surrounded  by  a  ditch  and  raeund; 
but  the  latter  is  of  use  only  as  a  puUie 
walk.  Its  outworks  are  neglected  and  rui»- 
ous:  its  citadel  is  a  pentagon,  situated  on 
the  south  side  of  the  town,  and  fonneriy 
reckoned  one  of  the  strongest  in  Italy.  The 
streets  of  Parma  are  broad,  straight,  and  to* 
lerably  clean.  In  the  centre  of  the  town 
is  a  handsome  square,  surrounded  with  ai^ 
eades  or  piazzas.  The  houses  are  of  inis& 
ferent  architecture,  and  in  height  seldom 
exceed  two  stories:  many  of  them  nt 
painted  on  the  outside.  The  pnUic  buildjii 
xngs  of  Parma  are  not  numerous:  the 
churdies  are  less  remarkable  for  their  ar« 
chitecture  than  for  the  paintings  they  con* 
tain.  The  cathedral,  built  in  the  Gothic 
style,  is  remarkable  chiefly  for  its  dome, 
painted  by  Corregio.  The  cupda  of  the 
church  of  St  John  is  likewise  painted  by 
that  artist.  In  poin(  of  architecture,  the 
church  called  the  Steoeata  ia  the  finest :  it 
is  built  in  the  modem  style,  in  the  fbrm  ef 
a  Greek  cross.  The  ducal  palace  is  not  « 
separate  edifice,  but  a  great  range  <^  bmUU 
ings,  extending  without  plan  or  taste  alox^ 
a  square  and  adjoining  streets.  It  is  ^qn 
propriated  to  several  public  establishmentsb 
viz.  the  public  library,  the  academy  of  avts^ 
and  the  museum  of  sculpture  and  paintii^ 
Connected  with  it  also  is  the  great  theatre^ 
an  edifice  on  the  plan  of  the  aodents,  like 
the  Olympic  theatre  at  Vicenaa,  and  atai 
to  be  capable  of  containing  9<N)a  spectC4 
tors.  Its  interior  distribution  is  judidons? 
but  the  wh<^  structure  being  of  wnod^  and 
long  neglected  on  account  of  its  size,  begimi 
to  fall  to  ruin.  The  play-house  in  -com- 
mon use  is  a  small  one.  The  buildings  «f 
the  university  are  large  and  elegant,  con**, 
taining  an  anatomical  hall,  a  chemiciil 
laboratory,  a  museum  of  natund  bistxry^ 
and  an  observatory.  The  average  number 
of  studenu  ia  about  400.     The  eoU^ge 
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-^  1M  torn  of  the  gentry,  Mndfed  in 
jeoOj  was  calculated  for  500  students ;  bnt 
iliie  nnmber  seklom  exceeds  50.  The  &- 
moos  0dlery  of  paintings  of  the  Faxnese 
ftmily  is  no  longi^  at  Parma,  having  been 
i«roofed  in  the  18th  oentiuy  bv  Don  Car* 
)oa^  when  he  took  possession  or  the  king- 
dom of  Naples.  The  present  mnaeam, 
howerer,  contains  several  rosster-pieoes  of 
Gonwio,  Pamiegiano,  Schidone,  and  others, 
}M  weU  as  a  small  collection  of  antique  sta» 
tues,  Ibnnd  chiefly  in  the  excavations  of 
Velleia.  The  public  library  is  large,  bnt 
composed  diiefly  of  old  books. 

Parma  has  a  population  of  nearly  30,000. 
Ita  manufiictnres  are  limited,  consisting 
chiefly  of  silk,  and  in  a  small  degree,  of 
hata;  also  of  fVistian.  Ita  printing  esta- 
blishment is  well  known  for  its  elegant  edi- 
tions of  the  classics.  Parma  is  the  seat  of 
the  ducal  administration,  and  the  see  of  a 
biahop.  It  has  given  birth  to  aeveral  emi- 
nent writers,  and  to  the  famous  painters, 
Francesco  Itfassuoli  (commonly  called  Par^ 
nmiano),  and  Lanfranco. 

Parma  was  founded  by  the  ancient  Etru- 
rians, and  has  never  chan^  its 
Ailer  the  Etrurians,  it  came -Into 


y  A   R 


»posses- 
ak>n,  first  of  die  Bou,  a  tribe  of  Gaols,  and 
•ubacquently  of  the  Romans.  On  the  do> 
dine  of  that  power,  it  assumed  a  republi- 
can fixrm,  and  asserted  its  liberty  with  great 
firmness ;  but  fidling  a  prey  to  fiction,  the 
government  was  assumed  by  difierent  fa- 


W.  by  N.  of'Modena,  and  70  &S.  of  3& 
Ian.    Long.  10. 90.  £.  LaL  iiw  48.  N. 

Pa  KM  A,  a  river  of  the  north  ot'  Itilr, 
which  rises  among  the  Appennioes,  Ami 
past  the  town  of  Parma,  an^  Mm  into  tbe 
Po,  near  Viadana. 

Paxmacassav,  a  town  of  Madura,  sU 
tuated  nearlv  in  the  centre  of  the  ishsd, 
and  the  r^nence  of  die  seoeod  son  of  tbe 
sultan.  47  miles  firom  Bancsllan,  tbe  cu^ 
tal. 

Paimonca,  not  a  town^  as  represented  bf 

aome  topographical  writers,  but  a  beaotifm 

valley  d  Peru,  to  the  north-west  of  Cusc& 

pAkN  Ai  B  A,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  tbe  trnii 

tory  of  Cuiaba,  which  runs  aoutb-sontlH 

small  degree,  of   west,  and  enters  the  Pomidoo. 

Paskapiacabaj  a  river  of  Brazil,  vhid 
runs  into  the  Atlantic,  Lat.  24. 18.  S. 

PABKASsu8,a  &mou8  mountainof  GreaTf 
in  Pbocis  (now  psrt  of  Livadia),  to  tbe 
north-west  of  Mount  Helicon.  Tboa^ 
higher  than  any  other  of  the  moohtuni  of 
Greece,  and  covered  in  winter  b^  snow  anii 
ioe,  it  maybe  ascended^  even  m  Decsa* 
her  and  January,-  if  the  weather  be  miii 
From  its  summit  is  enjoyed  a  d^ightfiil 
view.  On  the  one  aide  is  the  gulf  of  Co- 
rinth, diminished  to  the  aiie  of  a  lake ;  a 
the  other,  the  plaiiia  of  Thessaly ;  and  iu  ^ 
distance  Olympus,  with  ila  snow-eovoed 
tops.  Bceotia,  Attica,  Achaia,  Argolis,  Ar- 
cadia, and  part  of  Elis,  all  &I1  under  tbe 
view  of  the  spectator.     Parnassus  ha  tvo 


milies,  and  fell  ultimately  into  the  hands  of   principal  summits,  Hyampeiaand  Phttonia; 


the  pope.  Paul  III.  in  the  16th  century, 
gave  it  to  his  son  Luigi  Famese,  whose  de- 
scendants continued  to  reicn  as  dukes  o£ 
Pftrma,  till  the  extinction  of  tAe  male  branch. 
In  1714,  Elizabeth  Famese  married  Philip 
V.  of  Spain,  and  brought  him  the  duchy  as 
u  dowry.  Her  aon  Don  Carlos  took  posset- 
■ion  of'^it  in  1731 ;  but  it  being  settled  by 
tbe  treaty  of  1T35,  that  Don  Carlos  should 
be  made  king  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies,  the  duchy 
of  Ptoma  and  Piacenza  was  ce«led  to  the 
emperor,  end  was  governed  by  the  hou»e  o£ 
Austria  till  1748,  when  tliey  were  ceded  to 
Don  Phitip,  the  second  son  of  Philip  V., 

and  Elisabeth  Farnese.  By  the  peace  of  department  of  the  Correse.  It  coatsios, 
LuneviUe  (1801),  the  duk%  of  Parma  was  including  its  parish^  ^iOOO  inhabitants, 
raised  to  the  throne  of  Tuscany,  with  the  pAAorAMtsus,  the  name  given  by  tbe 
title  of  king  of  Etruria.  In  1805,  Parma  and  Greeks  to  the  range  of  mountains  calleJ 
Piaeenn  were  united  to  Fnmce,  and  formed  Hindookoh,  which  aeparate  the  ntodera  Af- 
ihe  department  of  the  Taro.  On  the  fall  of  ghanistan  firom  Western  Tartary. 
Bonaparte,  tliey  were  taken  possession  of  Paxo^ux,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
by  the  Auatrians,  and  given  by  the  treaty    province  of  Todoa   Santoa,   which  mns 


but  there  are  in  all  no  less  than  ten  peaks  in 
the  mountain,  whici)  probably  gave  rise  to 
the  poetical  fiction  of  the  andents,  tbat  it 
was  the  seat  of  Apollo  and  the  nine  rpuses. 
The  ancient  Delphi,  now  Castri  or  fiastri, 
stands  on  the  southern  face  of  the  moon* 
tain ;  but  the  oliief  village  oit  it  is  Amco- 
ba.  The  Castalian  fountain  still  flows  vni 
Delphi.  A  square  bosin,  excavated  in  tbe 
rock  from  which  it  issues^  ia  still  almoal 
entire. 

Paunifa,  a  river  of  firanl,,  which  ranf 
into  the  Atlantic^  Lat.  IS.  10.  S.  | 

Paroissb,  a  small  town  of  Fruice,iD  tbe 


of  Paris  in  1814,  to  the  ex-empress  Maria 
Louisa,  devolving  on  her  death  to  Austria 
and  Sardinia ;  a  provision  modified  by  sub« 
sequent  arrangements,  the  latest  of  which, 
in  1818,  stipubtcd,  thiit  in  return  for  cer- 
tain eoutvalents,  this  territory  ^loold 
eventually   devolve   to  Spain.     30  miles 


south,  and  enters  the  sea  by  the  s&Ie  of  the 
bay. 

Paros,  an  island  in  the  central  part  of 
tlie  Grecian  archipelsgo,  to  the  west  of 
Naxos,  situated  between  8^.  IS.  and  25. 2& 
of  £.  long.,  and  36.  67.  and  37.  IS.  of  N. 
lat.    Its  circumference  is  about  40  milct ; 
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ts  sorfitte  is  raountainoas,  btit  tqlerably 
brtile,  tnd  in  some  places  well  ciiltivated. 
Its  priucipal  product  is  cotton ;  but  corn, 
vine,  fruity  and  vegetables^  are  likewise 
tdaed.  Oil  from  olives  was  made  in  former 
4968 ;  but  the  Venetian  troops  stationed 
lere  in  the  end  of  the  Hlh  century,  bum* 
id  all  the  trees,  and  they  have  not  been  re- 
ilanted.  The  pastures  of  the  island  are 
ulerably  good,  and  the  sheep  numerous. 
fhere  are  several  harbours  in  the  island, 
vhich,  together  with  its  central  position 
imoDg  the  Cyclades,  would  render  it  of 
mportance  to  a  commercial  people.  The 
lort  of  NauBsa  is  capable  of  containing 
bove  100  sail  of  vessels,  and  is  well  shel- 
ereil.  It  serves  for  the  rendezvous  of  the 
rurkisb  gallies^  and  was  in  1769  the  naval 
tation  of  the  Russians,  who  erected  here 
lo^itals  and  other  buildings.  The  trade 
if  the  isUind  is,  however,  insignificant.  In 
ncient  times  Paros  owed  its  chief  celebrity 
o  its  marble,  so  famed  for  its  whiteness  and 
olidity.  The  Apollo  Belvidcre,  the  Venus 
ie  Medicis,  and  several  other  celebrated 
lieces  of  sculpture,  are  of  this  beautiful  ma- 
«rial.  ^  long  as  its  quarries  continued  to 
ye  wrought,  Paros  was  one  of  the  most  flou- 
ishing  of  the  Cyclades ;  but  on  the  decline 
>f  the  eastern  empire,  they  were  entirely 
leglected,  and  have  never  been  re-opened, 
rhey  still,  however,  form  an  object  of  in* 
erest  to  the  traveller,  from  their  extent. 
The  inhabitants  use  them  to  shelter  thtir 
locks  from  the  heat  or  rain.  In  one  of 
heae  quarries,  distant  about  four  miles  from 
lie  petty  town  of  Porecchia,  there  is  still  to 
MS  aeen  a  bas-relief  cut  in  the  rock,  and  re- 
ireaenting  a  dance  of  nymphs  and  satyrs. 
Antiquities  are  scattered  over  the  island; 
ind  it  was  from  this  that  the  Arundeliau 
uarbles  were  brought  to  England.  These 
valuable  antiques,  sometimes  called  the 
iironide  of  Paros,  are  marbles  bearing 
ireek  inscriptions,  preservefl  in  this  island 
rom  a  very  remote  age,  and  purchased  in 
637  by  the  earl  of  Arundel.  In  1667 
hev  were  given  to  the  university  of  Ox- 
brcL  The  inscriptions  are  oonsicfered  the 
ooct  authentic  piece  of  ancient  chronology 
hat  exist.  The  well  known  statuaries, 
'hidias  and  Praxiteles,  were  natives  of 
i>aros»  as  well  as  Archilochus,  the  iambic 
NieL  Besides  Parecchia,  the  island  oon-^ 
ains  several  petty  villages,  and  a  number 
rf  churches  and  cnapels ;  but  the  whole  po* 
tulation  is  not  above  2000. 

PAaTA/AR,  a  town  on  the  north-east 
oast  of  the  island  of  Sumatra,  on  tlie  river 
lamfer.    Long.  108.  45.  VV.  Lat.  0. 16.  N. 

Paepassarat,  an  island  in  the  straits 
>f  Malacca,  near  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  about 
*0  miles  in  circumference.  Long.  IQ8.  15. 
i.    Lat.  1.81.  K. 
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Parb,  a  township  of  England^  in  Lain 
cashire,  4  miles  W.  by  S.  from  Newton  In 
Makerfield.    Population  1405. 

Parr's  Point,  the  south-east  point  of 
Half  Moon  bay,  on  the  north-east  side  of 
the  island  of  St  Christopher's^  in  the  West 
Indies. 

Parb  A,  a  small  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Panama,  one  of  the  group  called  the  Pearl 
islands,  on  account  of  the  pearls  fbnnd  on  its 
coast.     Lat.  8.  ^).  N. 

Parra,  a  village  of  Seistan,  in  P*erBtt> 
60  miles  N.  of  Zareng. 

Parramons,  one  of  the  small  idands  in 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  which  line  the  east 
coast  of  Northampton  oounty>  Virginia. 

Parras,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Zacatecas,.  90  miles  N.  of  Za-i 
catecas. 

Parras,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  near  a 
like  of  the  same  name,  in  the  intendancy  of 
New  Biseay,  or  Durango.  A  species  a£  wild 
vinefuund  in  this  beautiful  situation  haspro-i 
cured  it  tlie  name  of  Parras  from  the  Spa- 
niards. The  conquerors  transplanted  .  to 
this  place  the  vine  of  Asii^  and  tliis  branch 
of  industry  has  been  very  sucsessful,  not* 
withstanding  tlie  hatred  sworn  by  the  mo-^ 
nopolists  of  Cadiz  for  centuries,  to  the  cul<« 
tivation  of  the  olive,  the  vine,  and  the  muL* 
berry,  in  the  provinces  of  Spanish  America. 
230  miles  N.  of  Durango.  Population 
with  it^  suburbs  7000.  Lung.  105«  12,  W* 
Lat.  96.  35.  N. 

Parras,  a  lake  of  Mexico,  in  New  Bis« 
cay,  or  Durango,  about  SO  miles  in  lengthy 
and  10  in  breadth,  and  frill  of  Ikh. 

Parret,  a  river  of  England,  whicti  rises 
in  the  southern  part  ot  Somersetshire,  near 
Langport^  and  aiier  being  augmented  by 
the  Ordred,  the  Ivel,  and  the  Thone,  it 
passes  the  town  of  Bridgewafeer,  and  runs 
into  the  Bristol  channel  at  Bridgewater 
bay. 

Parriau,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro? 
vince  of  Bahar,  distriet  of  Tishoot.  It 
formerly  possessed  a  fort  to  protect  the 
countrjr  against  the  incursions  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  northern  hills.  Long.  85.  52« 
E.    Lat.  26.  41.  N. 

Parrida,  a  small  island  in  the  Pacific 
ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Veragua.  Lat  7. 
16.  N.. 

Parroah,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Cev- 
Ion,  district  of  Candy.  Long^  80^  34.  K 
Lat.  8.  17.  N. 

Parrot  Islands,  a  cluster  of  islands  in 
Dusky  bay.  New  Zealand,  3  miles  S.  \V.  of 
Facile  harbour. 

Parrot's  Key,  a  small  island  in  the  Spa-« 
nish  Main,  near  the  Mosauitosliore^  Long,. 
82.  56.  VV.    Lat.  12.  7.  N. 

Parscuina,  a  small  town  of  Asiatic 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Tobolsk,  on 
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(he  Kiznei  Tanguska,  &eo  miles  S.E.  of 
Tumchansk. 

Pa  USEES.    See  Gnjerai  and  Bombay, 

Parsovauth,  a  town  of  Hindostan^  pro- 
tinoe  of  Babar.  It  is  situated  among  the 
hiHs  which  drvide  that  province  from  Ben- 
gal, and  is  held  in  great  estimation  bj  the 
s^ct  of  Hindoos  called  Jains  or  Jainas,  one 
of  whose  principal  saints  or  deities  was 
named  Pkriswanath  (of  whom  an  account 
has  been  given  in  the  article  Cambav),  and 
whose  tomb  is  at  tliis  place.  Lat.  &c.  not 
ascertained. 

Parson  Drovh,  a  parish  of  England, 
fn  the  isle  of  Ely,  Cambridgeshire,  4^ 
miles  W.  S.  W.  from  Wisbich.  Population 
497. 

P.vBS0vsFiErn,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  York  county,  Maine,  IIS 
miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Boston.  Population 
1763. 

Partalpoob,  a  tvwn  of  Bcncpil,  district 
of  Midnapore.  Long.  87.  50.  £.  LaL  22. 
»1.  K. — There  are  several  other  places  of 
tills  name  in  Hindostan,  but  none  of  any 
eonsequenoe. 

Partanico,  a  town  in  the  north-west 
of  Sicily,  in  the  Val  di  Mazzam,  situ- 
ated at  the  base  of  the  Palermo  moun- 
tains^ and  containing  about  5000  inhabit- 
ants. The  neighbouring  country,  though 
6ne  of  the  most  ftriile  and  b(»tutiftil  in 
Sicily,  la  snbjeet  to  the  Mal-aria.  From 
this  to  Palermo,  a  distance  of  24  miles, 
there  is  an  excellent  carriage  road,  formed 
witk  great  labour  across  the  mountains. 

Paetapar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar.  Long.  95.  28.  £.  Lat.  25. 
54.  N. 

PAftTEiTRmK,  a  small  town  of  the  west 
*  of  Germany,  in  Hesse-Darmstadt,  to  the 
left  of  the  Rhine,  ccntaining  900  inha- 
bitants. 

Partenkirche,  a  market  town  in  the 
south  of  Bavaria,  48  miles  S.8.W.  of 
Munich.    Population  1300. 

Parthekay,  a  small  town  in  the  west 
of  France,  In  the  department  of  tlie  Two 
Sevres,  ft  is  situated  on  the  Thoue,  and 
is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  town. 
It  was  almost  destroyed  during  the  Ven- 
dean  war,  but  was  rmeopled  by  the  pca- 
aaats  who  fled  to  it  for  refuge,  and  now 
contains  a  population  of  3200.  The  manu- 
frctures  are  acrge,  leather,  hata,  and  pot- 
toy  ware.  The  environs  are  stouy,  and  fit 
Ibr  little  else  than  pastiire.  21  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Niort,  and  24  N.  W.  of  Poitiers. 

Partok,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
irtewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  of  a  square 
Arm,  inchriing  about  90  miles.  Popula- 
tion 569. 

Parton,  a  village  of  Eogfaml,  in  the 
ttwttf  of  Comberiand*    It  is  small,  but 


well  hfttt,  has  a  good  quay  and  1 
and  had  formerly  a  con&ideTable  trade  is 
the  export  of  coals,  which,  however,  kiisv 
mostly  engrossed  by  Whitehaven  and  H«- 
rington.  Population  478.  1  j  mile  ttm 
Whitehaven. 

Partridge,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  nortlh 
east  coast  of  KewfoundlaBcL  'Loog.d(».W. 
Lat.  15.  lo.N. 

Partridoks,  IsT.B  OF.    Scc  AuL 

Partridge's  Islahd,  aamaU  island  n 
the  south  coast  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  » 
called  by  Elntrecasteaux,  the  Frendi  nivigi- 
tor.    Lat.  43. 23.  SO.  S. 

Partschbndore,  a  town  of  the  Aostria 
states,  in  Moravia,  circle  of  Bninn,  with 
1700  inhabitants. 

Pabu,  a  town  of  Brasil,  on  the  AiiuiS9i& 
Lat.  1.  39.  S. — It  is  also  the  name  iii 
river  in  the  same  territory,  which  tales 
the  Amaaons  on  the  north  ;  and  of  anodwr 
river  in  New  Granada,  which  entera  the 
Caura. 

Pa  roast,  a  river  of  Guiana,  which  cs* 
ters  the  Orinooo  from  the  south. 

Paruipa,  a  small  river  of  Brasil,  in  tk 
province  of  Porto  Seguro,  which  eaten  tix 
Atlantic* 

Parupakada,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, province  of  Malabar.  It  is  deligbt&l* 
ly  situated  on  the  northern  bank  oft  river, 
where  it  enters  the  sea,  and  which  «oali 
be  navigable  for  ships,  were  it  not  for  i  bff 
which  tlie  surf  has  thrown  up.  The  ton 
consists  of  about  700  houses  built  of  stoae, 
and  carries  on  a  considerable  txade  vith 
Bombay,  particularly  in  teak  tiabtf' 
Long.  75.  65,  £.  Lat.  11.  3.  N. 

Par  UFO,  a  river  of  Guiana,  whieb  eitfl> 
the  Arui. 

Parwich,  a  township  of  Enghnd,  ii 
Derbyshire,  €  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Asfabtm 
Pcoulation  485. 

Parzekczow,  a  town  of  Polssd,  M 
miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Kalisch.     PopulatioB  90ft 

Pas,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of  ¥m^ 
deportment  of  the  Pas  de  Calais,  near  Boi- 
lens,  with  900  inhabitants. 

Pasa,  or  Fesa,  a  vill^e  of  Persia,  9 
the  province  of  FarsifltaD,  68  miks  S.  S.  ^ 
Schiras. 

Pasakayo,  a  met  of  Peru,  which  v» 
in  the  province  of  Canta,  and  esten  tbe 
Pacific  ocean,  fbrmiag  a  amall  bay. 

Pasa  KG  A,  a  small  island  in  the  £i8t«n 
seas,  near  the  west  coast  of  Somatia.  l^ 
6.  10.  S. 

Pasao,  or  Passado,  Capb,  a  pmNO- 
tory  on  the  west  ooast  of  America,  in  the 
province  and  government  of  Guayaqail,*^ 
kinnlom  of  Quito,  about  95  miles  to  the 
soutti  of  the  equinoctial  line.  It  has  • 
dgnal  house  to  give  intelli^nce  of  vcffdi 
appearing  on  the  coast. 
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Pasat,  t  towfl  of  Sumatra^  siMslid  ia 
a  fine  biij  on  the  novthtfn  extrtmky^ 
abounding  in  eatt]«,  previsions,  anii  grain, 
and  in  lo^  timber  fit  Ibr  masts,  and  grow- 
ing don  to  the  shofe.  It  was  enoe  tM  le- 
aidiettee  of  a  sovereign. 
-  Fasbbho,  a  small  town  of  the  north- 
west of  Bolieniia,  in  the  ciFcle  of  Saatz,  not 
&r  from  Catherincnberg.  In  1759,  the 
Prmsians  made  two  Aastrian  regimenia 
priaoacra  near  this  plaee. 

Pasca,  a  large  river  of  New  Grana- 
da, in  South  Anieriea,  in  the  province  of 
Tooayma,  which  wnited  with  the  Su« 
m^z,  enters  the  great  river  Magda- 
lene.— It  is  also  the  name  of  several  small 
S0UlemeDts« 

Pascagola,  a  river  of  North  America, 
which  riaes  in  Lst.  38.  N.  and  nins  south 
hi  a  dheetion  parallel  to  the  Tonabigbee 
a«Ml  Mobile,  950  miles,  through  the  western 
Mrt  of  Geoi^a,  and  also  through  West 
Florkla,  and  fiills  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico 
9&  miles  W.  of  Mobile  hay.  Near  thd  gulf 
k  expands  into  a  broad  bey,  hut  too  shal- 
low at  its  entrance  to  adroit  vessels  drawing 
more  than  4  feet  water.  Above  tliis  bay  it 
is  navigable  for  vessels  drawing  6  feet 
walev  50  miles,  and  fbr  boats  loo  miles 
fiirther.  It  drains  the  space  between  the 
Totnbigbee  and  Pearl  rmrs.  Length  300 
iniies. 

PAScAinAtro,  a  port  of  Pern,  in  the  pro* 
Wnee  of  Sana,,  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
the  same  name.    Lat.  7.  90.  S. 

Pascataqua.     Idee  Fiseaiaqua. 

Pascataquas,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mame,  which  runs  east  into 
tlrtfr  Feaobseot,  9  miles  above  the  Passa* 
dunky. 

Paschkaw,  a  small  town  of  Euro^an 
Turkey,  in  Moldavia,  pleasantly  •  situated 
between  two  nu>untains,  about  10  miles 
c^stant  finm  Dnbassar.  In  the  surround- 
ing district  are  found  a  number  of  sepulch* 
ml  stones,  small  pillars,  and  crosses,  with 
Ifiseriptionft.  They  are  of  great  antiquity, 
many  of  them  dating  as  fsr  bach  as  the 
time  of  Trajan. 

Pasco,  a  town  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Tarma,  situated  on  the  borders  of  the 
small  lake  de  los  Rayes,  chiefly  noted  as 
the  jHace  where  the  subdclegate,  and  the 
officers  who  superintend  the  refining  house, 
find  collect  the  king's  duties,  and  some  of 
the  wealthy  proprietors  of  mines,  reside* 
1^7  miles  S.  W.  of  Guancavelica. 

Fascoaro,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  in* 
tendancy  of  Valladolid,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  a  picturesque  lake  of  the  same 
name,  43  miles  in  circumference,  studded 
vrkh  pleasant  isles,  and  abundant  in  fish. 
The  height  of  Pascuaro  is  7217  feet  above 
tiie  level  of  the  sea.    It  contains  9000  in- 


habitarittr  Spmiwds,  raukttoes,  and  li« 
dnms,  who  are  chieiy  oocvpied  in  tngjur 
mills,  and  ia  the  neighbouring  copper 
mines.  SI  miles  S.  W.  of  Vallad^ldi  and 
l«5W.oflifexko.  Lang,  101.  Sl«  W.  lAt. 
10.  90.  30.  N. 

Pas  db  Calais,  a  department  in  the 
north-east  of  Franae,  bounded  by  French 
Fhiaders  on  the  east»  and  the  department 
of  the  Samme  on  the  west ;  on  the  aorth  it 
has  the  straits  of  Dover.  lis  siiperficii^ 
extent  is 3500  square  miles;  itspopulatioDi 
fbr  the  most  port  Cathoiiea^  570,000.  II 
has  many  of  the  characteristies  of  the  Ne* 
therlandsj  its  surface  is  very  level;  its 
coast  is  covered  with  downs,  which  hero 
and  there  rise  in  small  eminences ;  and  cer* 
tain  distriou  are  marshy.  It  Is  watered  by 
several  small  streams^  the  Aa,  the  Lys,  thd 
Scarpe,  the  Canche,  the  Lianne,  and  the 
Authie.  Here  are  likewise  several  canaJsi 
of  whidi  the  chief  are  the  eanal  from  Ca* 
kls  to  St  Omcr,  the  eanal  of  Ardrea^  that 
from  Calais  to  Guines,  and  the  canal  of 
Marcq.  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile }  the 
low  grounds  are  overflown  in  winter,  bnt 
being  intersected  on  all  sides  by  ditches, 
afford  rich  pasturage.  The  climate,  hko 
that  of  Holland,  is  humid  and  chasigBable  } 
in  certain  situations  it  generates  intermit* 
tent  fevers.  The  products  of  this  depart- 
ment are  various,  consisting  of  corn,  homp^ 
flax,  tobacco,  cole-seed,'  sape-seed,  die. 
Wood  is  scarce,  but  turf  and  coal  ^und* 
ant.  The  fisheries  along  the  osast  are  ood« 
siderable,  hut  a  greater  source  of  enmloy«« 
ment  and  income  ariaea  from  the  manu&o* 
tores,  vis.  woollen,  ootton,  linen,  lace, 
leather,  pottery-wore,  and  oil  from  sole  or 
rape»seed.  This  department  belongs  to  tha 
diocese  of  Arras,  and  the  jurisdiction  of  tha 
cour  royaU  of  Doway. 

Pasiga,  a  river  which  rises  in  the  pnn 
vince  of  Darien,  and  runs  into  the  bay  of 
Panama. 

Pasihan,  one  of  the  smaller  Philippine 
islands,  near  the  west  coast  of  iieyta.  Long. 
iSt.  12.  £.   Lat.  10.  35.  N^ 

Pasimoni,  an  abundant  river  of  Gaiansi 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  to  tlie  west  of 
tlie  great  lake  Parima,  and  enters  the  iUo 
Negro. 

Pasitako,  a  small  town  in  the  soatliM 
west  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Ndqi^ks,  m 
the  Principato  Citra.  It  has  a  small  har« 
hour,  and  the  inhabitants  take  a  part  in  the 
navigation  of  the  Muliterranean  and  Ar« 
chipelago.  Population  nearly  4000.  15  miles 
W.  by  N.  of  Salorno,  and  18  S.  S.  B.  of 
Naples. 

Paska,  a  town  of  Fonia^  in  Western 
Africa,  snrroi/nded  with  six  rowsof  pe^« 
does,  where  the  king  keeps  a  ganisoft  df 
100  Ben. 
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Paslby,  Gate,  a  projeetiiig  cape  willi  a 
broad  topped  hill  on  it,  on  the  south  coast 
of  New  Holland.  Long.  193.  26.  £.  Lat. 
33.  56.  S. 

Pasman,  a  small  island  on  the  coast  of 
Austrian  Dalmatia,  in  the  Zura  channel, 
15  miles  long,  and  2  broad.  It  is  hillj 
and  thinly  inhabited,  but  is  fVuitful  in  oil 
and  wine.    Long.  15.  56.  £.  Lat.  44. 8.  N. 

Paso,  a  presidio  or  military  post  of  the 
Spaniards,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rio  del 
Morte,  separated  fh>m  the  town  of  Santa 
Fe  by  an  uncultivated  country  of  more 
than  300  miles  in  length.  585  miles  N.  of 
Duranffo.  The  environs  of  the  country  are 
beautiful  and  fertile. 

Paspaya,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
ihe  viceroyaJty  of  Buenos  Ajrres,  60  miles 
S.  of  La  Plata. 

Pasqua,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the  in- 
tendancy  of  Guadalaxara,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  a  river  which  runs  into  the  Paci- 
fic ocean,  45  miles  W.  N.  \V.  of  La  Purifi- 
cation.   Lat  SO.  5.  N. 

Pasqua  L,  a  river  of  Braul,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  San  Vincente,  which  enters  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  San  Vincente. 

Pasqua Ko.    See  Fascvaro, 

Pasquet,  Port,  a  harbour  ou  the  south- 
west coast  of  the  island  of  ^l^)orca. 

Pasquet ANK,  or  Pasqu octane,  a  river 
of  the  United  States,  in  North  Carolina, 
whidb  rises  in  Dismal  Swamp,  and  runs 
into  Albemarle  sound..  It  is  connected 
with  EliEabeth  river  by  a  canal,  which 
forms  a  communication  between  James 
river  and  Albemarle  sound. 

Pasquiaro,  a  town  Af  Mexico,  in  the 
in  tendancy  of  Durango,  to^the  south  of  the 
Rio  del  Norte.  It  contains  5600  inhabit- 
ants. 

Pasquotane,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north-east  part  of  North  Ca- 
rolina.' Population  7674,  including  2295 
slaves.    The  chief  town  is  Nixonton. 

Passa  del  NoETBy  s  flourishing  town  of 
Mexico,  situated  on  the  Rio  del  Norte. 
Between  this  town  and  Sibilleta,  which  is 
the  next  on  the  road  along  the  course  of 
the  liver,  there  is  a  desert  to  cross  of  more 
than  200  miles. 

PAS8ADUNEY,or  Passadumkeao,  a  river 
of  the  United  States,  in  Maine,  which  runs 
south-east,  and  joins  the  Penobscot,  19 
miles  above  Bangor. 

Passage,  a  town  of  South  America,  in 
the  government  of  Tucuman,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name.  116  miles  N.  of  Si  Miguel 
de  Tucumun. 

Passage  Canal,  an  inlet  on  the  west 
coast  of  North  America,  in  Prince  Wil- 
liam's sound.  It  is  diviiUxi  into  two 
branches,  the  one  extending  south-west 
about  2^  leagues,  the  other  abom  2  J  miles 


or  a  leagoe  wide,  exten^&ig  in  ^  him  & 
rection  about  17  miles,  where  it  tennioatei 
in  Long.  211.  52.  £.  Lat.  60.  48.  N.  Thii 
«Dot  is  not  mote  than  12  miles  diaunt  from 
Tumagain  aim,  the  eastern  bra&di  of 
Cook's  inlet.  The  intenncdiate  spMe  is  sa 
isthmus,  on  either  side  of  whidi  the  eoaii. 
try  is  composed  of  lofty,  bazren,  impsmble 
mountains,  enveloped  in  perpetod  now. 
But  the  isthmus  itself  ia  a  valley  of  tome 
breadth,  which,  though  it  contains  c]£nt- 
ed  land,  is  free  from  snow,  and  appean 
perfectly  easy  of  access.  A  little  to  the 
westward  of  this  valley,  a  rapd  stMun  of 
water  rushes  down  a  gully  in  the  kft^ 
mountains,  and  finds  its  way  to  the  aea 
through  a  margin  of  low  land  eslendfl^ 
from  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  pro- 
ducing pine  trees,  cranberries,  and  a  km 
other  shrubs.  On  the  weatem  point  of  es- 
trance  into  this  brook,  when  it  vras  visited 
by  a  party  from  Vancouver's  ship,  vho 
were  dispatobed  in  boats  for  the  purpose  oi 
more"  minutely  surveying  the  continentii 
shore,  a  small  house  was  found  ^at  in 
feet  high,  and  eight  feet  84uare,  covered  io 
with  bark,  not  built  after  the  Indian,  bm 
evidently  constructed  after  the  Russa 
manner ;  formed  by  logs  and  timber,  ind 
made  tight  by  the  vacancies  being  filled  op 
with  moss  and  clay.  The  bottom  v» 
strewed  over  with  clean  grass,  ami  appesMi 
not  only  to  have  been  recency  inbibitd, 
but  to  be  a  place  of  frequent  resort.  Fnn 
these  appearances  it  was  obvious,  that  it 
was  by  tliis  pass  that  the  Russians  muii- 
tain  a  communication  between  their  set- 
tlements in  Cook's  inlet  and  Prince  Wil- 
liam's sound.  Long.  212.  15.  £.  Lat  M. 
48.  N. 

Passage  Foet,  a  small  town  of  Januka, 
situated  •on  tlie  road  between  Port  Bapl 
and  Simnish  Town,  7  miles  S.  £•  of  the 
hitter,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cbber, 
where  it  has  a  furt,  with  10  or  12  gaos.  li 
has  a  brisk  trade,  and  contains  about  m 
houses,  the  greatest  part  of  them  hooses  oi* 
entertainment. 

Passage,  Great,  one  of  the  Virgia 
islands,  in  tlie  West  Indies,  about  7  miks 
long,  and  2  wide.  12  miles  £.  of  Porto 
Bicq. 

Passage,  Little,  one  of  the  \irffi 
islands,  near  Great  Passage  island. 

Passage  Islanu,  a  small  island  at  the 
entrance  of  a  channel  from  the  North  P^ 
fie  ocean,  among  the  Philippine  islaadi. 
about  20  miles  £.  from  the  island  of  Le)U 
Long.  125.  27.  £.  Lat«  10.  44.  N. 

Passage  Islako,  a  small  lowisltodii 
the  gulf  of  Georgia,  at  the  entrance  '\ld 
Howe's  sound.  Long.  237.  3.  £.  Lat  49. 
21.  N. 

Passage    IsLAwns,  two  small  i^an^ 
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mnong  the  Virgin  islands,  in  the  West  In« 
dies,  near  the  coast  of  Porto  Rico. 

Passagk  Isle,  a  small  island  on  the 
west  coast  of  Sumatra,  which  here  forms  a 
deep  hay  named  Bancongter,  where  are  se- 
veral MaUy  ports.  Long.  97.  55.  £.  Lat. 
52.  31.  N. 

Pa«sagb  Point,  the  east  point  of  Elisa- 
heth's  bay,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  on 
the  South  American  shore.  Long.  73.  40. 
W,   Lat.  53.  15.  S. 

Passage  Point,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of 
Patagonia,  in  the  straits  of  Magellan.  Long. 
•73.  40.  W.   Lat.  53.  15.  S. 

Passage  Rock,  North,  a  rock  in  Prince 
William's  sound,  ahout  2^  miles  N.  N.  W. 
from  the  north  point  of  entrance  into  Port 
Chalmers,  Montague's  island. 

Passage  Rock,  South, a  rock  in  Prince 
William's  sound,  half  a  mile  west  from  the 
north  point  of  entrance  into  Port  Chalmers. 

Passages,  Los,  a  seaport  in  the  north  of 

a  lain,  in  Guipuscoa.  The  harbour  is  well 
eltered,  and  at  high  water  has  sufficient 
depth  for  a  50  gun  ship ;  but  it  is  resorted 
to  chiefly  by  small  vessels.  The  population 
IB  1700.  4  miies  E.  N.  E.  of  St  Sebastian. 
Long.  1. 55,  W.   Lat.  43.  20.  30.  N. 

Passaic,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  a  lai^e  swamp  in  Morris 
.county.  New  Jersey,  and  flows  south  into 
Newark  bay.  It  is  navigable  10  miles  for 
small  vessels.  At  Paterson  is  the  cataract 
or  great  falls,  where  the  river,  40  yards 
wide,  moves  in  a  slow  gentle  current,  un- 
til coming  within  a  short  distance  of  a  deep 
defl  in  a  rock  which  crosses  the  channel,  it 
descends  and  falls  70  feet  perpendicular  in 
one  entire  sheet,  presenting  a  scene  of  sin- 
gular grandeur  and  beauty,  which  is  much 
visited  as  a  natural  curiosity. 

Passais,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Frsnoe,  department  of  the  Ome,  near  the 
small  river  Pisse,  with  2300  inhabitants. 
6  miles  S.  W.  of  Domfront. 

Pass  AM  AN,  one  of  the  most  northern 
provinces  of  Sumatra,  which  was  formerly 
under  the  dominion  of  Menangcabon,  but 
afterwards  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the 
lungs  of  Achin.  It  is  divided  into  petty 
kingdoms,  each  of  which  is  governed  by  a 
raji^  It  was  formerly  a  place  of  consider- 
able trade;  and  besides  a  great  export  of 
pepper,  received  great  quantities  of  fine 
gold  from  the  mountains  of  the  Ran  coun- 
try, lying  about  three  days  journey  inland. 
It  is  situated  nearly  under  the  equinoctial 
line. 

Passamaquoody,  a  river  of  North  Ame- 
rica, which  flows  into  the  above  bay,  and 
is  navigable  for  ships  25  miles. 

Passamaquoddy  Bay,  a  bay  which 
forms  part  of  the  boundary  between  the 
J^ritish  province  of  New  Brunswick,  and 


Maine,  one  of  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica. It  is  about  6  miles  from  north  to  south, 
and  12  from  east  to  west  It  contains  a  num- 
ber of  islands,  as  Campo  Bello,  Deer, 
Moose,  Dudley,  Frederick,  &c 

Passao,  Capk,  a  cape  on  the  coast  of  ^ 
Peru.     Lat.  0.  30.  S. 

Passarge,  a  navigable  river  of  East 
Prussia,  which  falls  into  the  Frische  Ha£P, 
at  Braunsberg. 

Passaro,  a  smaH  -barren  island  In  the 
Mediterranean,  at  the  south-east  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Sicily.  It  has  a  fort  and 
garrison,  as  a  defence  against  pirates.  The 
former  is  used  as  a  place  of  exile,  particur 
larly  for  military  offenders.  24  miles  S.  of 
Syracuse. 

Passaro,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south-east 
coast  of  Sicily.  Off  this  cape  sir  Geoi^ 
Byng  defeated  and  captured  a  Spanish 
fleet  in  1718.  The  loss  of  the  latter 
amounted  to  23  sail  of  large  ships.  Long. 
15.  5.  £.  Lat.  36.  35.  N. 

Passarouano,  a  small  town  and  fort  on 
the  northern  shore  of  the  island  of  Java, 
towards  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  island. 
It  is  the  capital  of  a  very  large  principality. 
It  is  crossed  by  a  very  wide  river,  which  is 
navigable  some  leagues  up  the  country  for 
coasting  vessels,  with  which  it  is  always 
covered.  A  fine  wooden  bridge  communis 
cates  from  one  side  to  the  other.  It  is  a 
delightful  place,  with  a  very  healthy  cli- 
mate, and  its  native  population  is  nume<- 
rous;  but  the  Europ^n  inhabitants  are 
few,  being  chiefly  old  pensioners  and  half- 
cast  fEiroilies.  The  resident's  house,  and  se- 
veral other  buildings  here,  are  very  hand- 
some.    576  miles  £.  of  Batavia. 

The  surrounding  countrv  is  fertile,  and 
produces  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  maise. 
Numerous  villages,  surrounded  by  banana, 
cocoa-nut,  and  papaya  trees,  are  seen  scat- 
tered over  the  flat  country.  They  have 
good  roads,  and  posts  are  established  on  the 
coast ;  and  it  appears  to  be  in  all  respects 
a  busy  and  well  regulated  settlement.  Long. 
113.  10.  E.  Lat.  7.36.  S. 

Passaro  WIT  z,  a  small  town  in  the  north 
of  European  Turkey,  in  Servia,  near  the 
Morawa.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  treaty 
concluded  here  in  July  1718,  between 
Charles  VI.  and  the  Porte.  12  miles  £.  qf 
Semendria,  and  33  E.  S.E.  of  Belgrade. 

Passau,  a  considerable  town  in  the  east 
of  Bavaria,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Inn  and 
Danube.  It  was  formerly  the  capital  of  a 
hishopric,  and  is  still  a  bishop's  see,  as  well 
as  the  chief  town  of  the  circle  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  Its  situation  is  highly  romantic, 
the  Inn  being  here  fuUy  as  large,  if  npt 
larger  than  the  Danube.  The  town  oon« 
sists^of  three  parts,  Passau  proper,  situated 
on  the  peninsula  betweejn  the  two  rivers ; 
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the  Innfltadt,  standing  on  the  soutli  mic  of 
the  Inn ;  and  the  Ilzstadc,  on  the  north 
Bide  of  the  Danube.  The  three  are  oen* 
nected  by  two  long  wooden  bridges,  and 
pontain  together  nearly  10^000  inhabitants. 
The  fortificationfi  are  of  considerable 
strength ;  for,  besides  the  regular  works, 
there  are  three  krge  forts.  Passau  proper 
is  well  built,  and  contains  several  public 
ediiicp,  such  as  the  cathedral,  the  bishop's 
mansion,  and  the  house  originally  the  Je- 
suit's coH^,  now  a  gymnasium.  The  Il«- 
atadt  consists  of  a  row  of  meanly  buUt 
houses,  inhabited  diiefly  by  ftshermen  and 
labourers.  The  Innstadt  is  soraewlmt  bct^ 
ter.  Passau  has  large  breweries,  a  tobacco 
manufactory,  and  some  trade,  from  its  com- 
mand of  river  navl^tion.  Here  was  con- 
cluded in  1552,  the  fkmous  peace  of  reli- 
gion, considered  by  the  German  Protestants 
the  grand  charter  of  their  liberties.  In 
165S,  the  greatest  part  of  the  town  was  un- 
fortunately burnt  down ;  and  in  the  years 
of  invasion,  1800,  1805,  and  1809,  it  suf- 
fered greatly  from  contributions  and  the 
passage  of  troops.  86  miles  E.N.E.  of 
Munich,  and  138  W.  by  N.  of  Vienna. 
Long.  13.  25.  7.  E.  Lat.  48.  36.  3.  N. 

The  bishopric  of  Passau  comprised  a 
trade  of  country  lying  between  Bavaria, 
Bohemia,  and  Upper  Austria.  Its  supers 
iicial  extent  was  4?^  square  mUes;  its  po- 
pulation 60,000.  It  was  secularized  in 
1^3;  and  since  1615,  the  part  lying  to 
the  west  of  the  Inn  belongs  to  Bavaria,  and 
the  rest  to  Austria. 

Passofko,  or  Pass,  a  small  town  of 
Austrian  illyria,  in  Istria,  ^  miles  6.  S.  E. 
pf  Trieste. 

PABSfiHBNDALE,  a  large  village  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  West  Flanders.  Popula- 
tion S600.  7  miles  N.  £.  of  Ypres,  and  98 
S.  by  W.  of  Bruges. 

Paisendowp,  a  village  of  Prussian  Sax- 
ony, government  of  Merseburg,  near  Halle. 

Passenham,  a  parish  of  En^and,  in 
KorthamptoRshh^,  8  miles  S.  E.  from 
Towcester.  Population  533. 
^  Passenheim,  a  small  town  of  East  Prusr 
aia,  in  the  government  of  Konigsberg,  be- 
tween the  lakes  of  Kalbe  and  Lelesch,  with 
900  inhabitants.  T3  miles  8.  by  £.  of  Ko* 
Bigsberg. 

r  ASSERT  A  NO,  a  small  town  of  Austrian 
Itsly,  in  the  Venetian  delegation  of  Udina, 
remarkable  as  the  place  where  the  treaty  of 
Campo-Formio  was  signed.  It  gave  name 
to  a  department  of  the  tepoporary  kingdom 
of  Italy.  r       7       6 

pASSBRpN  IstAvns,  a  cluster  of  small 
Islands  in  the  Ipdjan  sea,  near  the  paster^ 
coast  of  Africa.    Lat  11. 10.  S. 

Pas^ewamc,  a  smdl  town  of  Prussia,  in 
iVm^ania,  at  the  confitfcrnce  of  the  Ban- 


dow  and  the  Uoker,  17  mdcs  X.  of  PPenz* 

low.  It  oantatns  Si200  inhaUtants,  empWv* 
ed  in  agriculture,  and  in  manafiKtaruig 
woollens,  leather,  and  brandy.  A  ^m^ 
action  took  place  near  this  town,  betvees 
the  Swedes  and  Phissians,  in  nco. 

Passltr,  a  small  town  of  the  Aartriaa 
states,  in  T vrol,  on  the  river  Plisae^,  ^hidi 
ilows  into  tne  Adige,  near  Mento. 

Passigmano,  a  small  town  of  Itah,  in 
the  States  of  the  Churdi,  on  the  iakeot' 
Perugia,  8  miles  S.  E.  of  Coitooa,  ind  ^ 
N.  W.  of  Spoleto. 

Passir,  a  town  and  district  of  BonMc.iir 
the  east  coasC  The  town  is  sttuaCeH  tbcc: 
50  miles  from  the  moutli  ot*  the  river  of  tbe 
same  name,  near  the  bottom  of  a  Urge  Uj 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.  The  mtir 
has  16  reaches,  arid  haa  5  other  riTris 
joining  iu  Near  the  town  it  is  very  r»piii. 
The  tide  rises  nine  feet,  and  ascends  abon 
the  town.  Over  tiie  bar  at  theinoiidi  ct 
the  river  there  is  two  fathoms  water,  wid 
a  muddy  bottom,  it  conaiats  of  300  hoasei, 
built  of  wood,  situated  on  the  north  ^ 
of  the  river,  most  of  than  inhabited  b? 
Buggess  merchants.  The  house  or  palace 
of  the  sultan  ia  on  tlie  south  nde,  a  d)ort 
distance  from  the  river.  Passir  was  for. 
merly  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  Abnt 
1772  the  East  India  oonanmy  attemptni  lo 
settle  a  fectory  here  for  the  sale  of  opi^ni, 
piece-goods,  &c.  and  for  tftie  purchase  (4  the 
many  valuable  articles  brought  thitiier  br 
the  Bu^^ses  from  Celebes,  Sooloo,  end 
other  islands.  Thisphm  w«s  only  fmtnt- 
ed  by  a  commotion  amongst  the  natives,  t: 
wbid)  the  English  commander  tock  an 
alarm,  and  quitted  die  oountry,  mach 
against  the  wishes  of  the  pirindpal  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  anxious  to  have  the  English 
aettled  amongst  them.  Since  thatperia! 
Passir  has  been  sddom  visited  by  En- 
ropeans,  more  particularly  as  several  rvsah 
have  been  cut  off  by  the  numerous  pinues 
frequenting  thia  coast  and  the  neighbour- 
ing isl.uds.  A  few  Chinese  are  settled  hett, 
who  are  in  possession  of  the  principsl  psi: 
of  the  trade. 

The  country  produces  rioe  in  great  cbnn- 
danoe ;  also  bensoin,  musk,  aloes,  pei'per, 
cassia,  and  long  nutmegs  ;  also  varicus 
kinds  of  fruit,  es^oellent  mastic  and  other 
gums,  particulariy  dragon's  blood ;  boaer, 
gold  dust,  and  camphor.  The  import*  axe 
nearly  similar  to  those  of  the  other  ^^falair 
ports,  viz.  opium,  guns,  nuskets,  pistok, 
gunpowder,  lead  in  pigs  and  sheets,  iron  simI 
steel  in  narrow  bars,  nangersy  knives,  ^i^ 
sars,  and  other  cutlery,  doths,  ekiatses^ 
cari'ets,  spectacles,  looking-ghiBees,  fpj- 
glasses,  clock- w(vk,  &c  Tlie  inhabitants 
of  Pttssir  are  very  fraudulent,  and  have  «i 
off  many  ships  by  treachery,     la  tht^r 
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wetgljls  and  newires  they  are  unjust,  oBd 
^K^^  voake  ooropoaitions  to  iinitate  some  of 
too  most  valuable  articles,  particuloriy  bars 
p^*S<^d,  which  is  so  arttUUy  done  that  the 
itn position  cannot  be  discovered  unless  the 
o^rs  are  cat  quite  through.  At  the  mouth 
«*'  tHe  Passtr  river  there  are  many  Biajoos 
s*?^led,  who  subsist  by  catching  saioll 
shrfinps,  which,  after  washing  with  salt 
-Witter,  are  exposed  to  a  hot  sun  until  pu- 
^H<1,  aiul  then  beat  in  a  mortar  to  a  paste  of 
a  strong  and  palatable  taste,  named  balU* 
eliong.  The  language  of  this  place  is  the 
Malay,  mixed  with  much'Buggess. 

'I'he  country  is  flat  and  unhealthy,  befng 
^Aeir^ed  with  woods,  and  annually  over* 
flowed  ;'and  the  exhalations  and  thick  tbgs, 
wrhich  aj^  occasioned  by  the  verti«d  rays  of 
a  tropical  son,  are  extremely  unhealthy. 
Theasf  fogs  in  the  evening  turn  to  rain,  with 
cold  chilling  winds  from  the  land.  Anoth^ 
etrcn instance  that  contributes  to  the  un- 
heal thiness  of  the  air,  is  the  great  number 
€Jt'  tVogs  and  other  vermin  left  in  the  mud, 
wrhicfti  being  destroyed  by  the  heat  of  the 
sail,  occasion  an  intolerable  stench.  Long. 
116.  10.  E.  Lat.l.57.S. 

Passumacak  Bay,  a  bay  on  die  east 


prodaoes  abundance  of  wheat  of  a  ttry  fynt 

quality. 

Pasto,  the  capital  of  the  above  district^ 
wiUi  the  title  of  St  Juan.  It  is  situated  at 
the  foot  of  a  moontnin,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  volcano,  it  is  famous  lor  cabinet  ma* 
nufiictures,  which  are  much  esteemed  in  all 
parts,  and  whkh  are  so  curiously  vamished 
that  they  resemble  japan«  Population  7000. 
80  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Popayao.  Long.  76. 
46.  W.  Lat.  1. 13.  N. 

Pastrovich,  a  district  at  the  south  ex« 
tremity  of  Austrian  Dalmatia,  lying  be-* 
tween  the  gulf  of  Venice  and  Monte-Negro. 
The  inhabitants  are  not  numerous,  but  a 
luurdy  intrepid  race,  fi^quently  in  a  state  of 
warfare  with  the  Monte-Negrius.  The 
chief  town  is  Budua. 

Paszto,  a  small  town  of  the  cential  part 
of  Hungary,  on  tlie  Zsgyva,  40  miles 
N.N.Koi'Pest. 

Pata,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Lu9on.  Long.  121.^0.  £.  Lat. 
18. 15.  N. 

Pat  A,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  ib  the 
province  of  San  Juan  de  loe  Llanos,  whicb. 
ialls  into  the  Msgdalena. 

Pata   Isle,  one  of  the  amall  €ooloo 


coast  of  the  island  of  Lu^on,  15  miles  S.  of    islands,  lying  due  south  from  Sooloo.    It  is 


Cape  £iignno. 

Passu M  AH,  a  district  of  Sumatra,  on  the 
south-west  coast,  which  nearly  borders  on 
Uejang  southwards.  It  is  an  extensive  and 
poptxloos  country,  bounded  on  the  north 
by  that  of  iSmatUng,  and  on  the  south- 
east by  that  of  Lampong ;  the  river  Padang- 
gnchi  serving  as  the  boundary.  It  is  go- 
verned by  fovac  chiefs  who  are  independent 
of  eadi  other,  but  acknowledge  u  kifid  of 
sovereignty  in  the  sultan  of  Pslembang. 

Passumsic,  a  river  of  the  United  tiStates, 
in  Vermont,  which  runs  south,  and  fiiUa 
iuto  the  Connecticut. 

Passv,  a  lai^e  village  of  France,  which 
stands  on  an  eminenee,  rising  from  the  bank 
of  the  Sehic,  and  has  a  fine  appearsnoe,  b»- 
iog  built  in  the  form  of  a  OKScent,  and  con- 
taining a  number  of  good  houses.  Its  cha- 
lybeate  waters  are  in  repute.  ItspoptdatioD 
exceeds  3000.    9^  mifes  W.  of  Paris. 

Pasta z A,  or  Pastaca,  a  large  and  na- 
vigable river  of  Quito,  which  rises  in  the 
moantains  of  Kiobamba,  and  runs  for  more 
than  100  miles,  tilt  it  enters  the  Amazoos 
by  the  soutli  shore,  forming  four  mouths. 
It  receives  on  the  east  side  85  tributary 
streams,  and  on  th«  west  side  15.  Its 
mouth  is  in  haU  48. 8.  S. 

Pasto,  a  district  of  Ponayan,  in  the 
kingdom  of  New  Granada,  boundied  soath 
by  the  province  oi  Ibarra.  It  is  extremely 
abundant  iu  fine  pastures,  and  ooneequendy 
in  cattle,  and  is  watered  by  several  large 
rivers.    It  is  of  an  hot  temperature,  and 


inhabited,  and  contains  a  good  stosk  of 
cattle.  It  also  contains  three  pits  vi  very 
white  saltpetre  earth,  which  yields  oa^ 
eighth  of  saltpetre. 

Patacika,  a  small  town  in  thenorth^? 
east  of  Spain,  in  CalaloBia,  near  Tanq;0na. 

Patagoa,  a  river  of  Bnual,  which  enters 
the  ocean  aouth-weat  of  Rio  Janeiro. 

Pataoomia,  or  Lanp  or  Magellan,  s 
ooontry  of  Soath  America^  bounded  or  th^ 
north  by  the  govemment  of  Buenos  Avicss 
on  the  east  by  the  Atluitic>  on  the  aouth  hy 
Ike  straits  of  M^tllan^  and  on  the  west  hy 
ihe  Sooth  Fscific  ooean;  extending  Aoa^ 
the  63d  to  the  75th  degree  of  W.ku^Uudey 
and  from  the  S8tb  to  the  54lb  of  $.  kti- 
tnde.  This  ooontry  was  Hist  diseowed  ia 
the  jmr  1519,  by  Fefdiiwiid  Mi«|d]aB» 
who  poased  throng  the  nanow  sea  whid^ 
asparates  this  eoimtiy  from  theislaiidof  Fu»» 
go;  and  the  oomiCry»  as  well  as  the  atiuta^. 
was  caDod  by  his  mme,  thoof^  oow  moro 
genenllf  known  by  Uwtof  PMi^eiiia.  The 
ohoervationa  made  by  MageUen  and  othcc 
adventmrcn^  with  reqpect  to  this  eenaliy 
and  its  inhabitBiilB»  are  cxtranely  impeiw 
iect  and  detective.  The  people  arc  reporv* 
ed  to  be  of  a  gi^^tie  stature,  and  not- 
withstanding the  rigour  of  the  dimate,  to 
go  naked.  That  they  are  barbarauj^  is 
evineed  by  the  treatment  of  the  few  uih 
fortunate  £aropcans  who  fell  into  their 
hands.  They  dii&r  iiulccd  in  mannen^  aa 
they  are  divided  into  a  great  variety  of 
nations.    Towards  the  stiaita  they  axe  &ai4* 
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to  be  pe^eedy  savage ;  on  the  fioiitiers  of 
the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements 
tbev  greatly  resemble  the  Chilians.  8ome 
of  the  inhabitants  seen  by  commodore  Bv- 
ron,  in  the  year  1764,  he  supposed  to  be 
about  seven  feet  in  height  Captain  Wallis, 
in  the  year  1766^  measnred  one  of  the  tall- 
esti  and  found  his  height  to  be  six  feet 
seven  inches ;  but  he  says  the  greatest  port 
of  them  was  from  five  feet  ten  to  six  feec 
Their  complexion  is  a  dark  copper  colour, 
like  that  of  the  Indians  in  Nortti  America  ; 
their  hair  is  straight,  and  nearly  as  harsh  as 
hog's  bristles ;  it  is  tied  back  with  a  cotton 
string,  but  neither  sex  wears  any  head- 
i^ress.  They  are  well  made,  robust,  and 
bony ;  but  their  hands  and  feet  are  remark- 
ably smalL  They  are  dothed  with  the  skins 
of  the  guanaco,  sewed  together  into  piece? 
of  about  six  feet  long,  and  five  wide ;  these 
are  wrapped  round  3ie  body,  and  fastened 
with  a  girdle,  the  hairy  side  inwards.  Some 
of  them  had  also  what  the  Spaniards  call  a 
puncho,  a  square  piece  of  cloth,  marie  of  the 
guanaco,  through  which  a  hole  being  cut  for 
the  head,  the  rest  hangs  round  them  about  as 
low  as  the  knee.  The  guanaco  is  an  animal 
that  in  size,  make,  and  colour,  resembles  a 
fieer ;  but  it  has  a  hump  on  its  back,  and  no 
boms.  These  people  wear  also  a  kind  of 
drawers,  which  they  pull  up  very  tight ; 
and  buskins,  which  reach  from  the  mid*leg 
to  the  instep  before,  and  behind  are  brought 
tmder  the  heel ;  the  rest  of  the  foot  is  witli- 
f>ut  any  covering.  Several  of  the  men  were 
•bserved  by  the  navigators  who  visited  this 
fountry,  to  have  a  red  circle  painted 
round  their  left  eye,  and  others  were  paint- 
pd  on  their  arms  add  on  different  parts 
fif  the  fkoe.  The  eye-lid^  of  all  the  young 
women  were  painted  black.  Every  one  had 
a  missile  weapon,  of  a  singular  kind,  tucked 
into  the  girdle  x  it  consisted  of  two  round 
atones,  covered  with  leather,  each  weighing 
fibout  a  pound,  which  were  fastened  to  the 
two  ends  of  a  string,  about  eight  feet  long : 
this  is  used  as  a  sling,  one  stone  being  kept 
in  the  hand,  and  the  other  whirled  round 
the  head  till  it  is  supposed  to  have  acquired 
BufBcient  fbrce,  and  then  discharged  at  the 
,  object.  They  are  so  expert  at  the  manage* 
inent  of  this  double-headed  shot,  that  they 
wUl  hit  a  mark  not  bi^er  than  a  shilling 
with  both  the  stones,  at  the  distance  of 
15{yards.  It  is  not  customary  with  them, 
however,  to  strike  either  the  guanaco  or  tlie 
fistricli  with  them  in  cbace ;  but  they  dis* 
charge  them  so  that  the  cord  comes  against 
the  legs  of  the  ostrich,  or  two  of  the  legs  of 
the  gujinaco,'  and  is  twisted  round  them  by 
the  force  and  swing  of  the  balls ;  so  tliat 
the  animal  being  unable  to  run,  becomes  an 
^y  prey  to  the  hunters.  Each  of  these 
P^le,  both  men  and  women^  had  a  horse^ 


with  a  decent  saddle,  stimips,  and bridk; 
the  men  had  wooden  spurs,  except  one,  who 
had  a  large  pair  of  such  as  are  woni  in 
Spain,  brass  stirrups,  and  a  Spanish  scimetsr, 
without  a  scabbard;  but  notwithstanding 
these  distinctions,  he  did  not  appear  to  bate 
any  authority  over  the  rest ;  and  the  wonscn 
bad  no  spurs.  The  horses  appeared  to  be 
well  made  and  nimble,  and  were  abont  foor- 
teen  hands  high.  The  people  h&il  liso 
many  dogs  with  them,  which,  as  well.^  the 
horses,  appeared  to  be  of  a  Spanish  breed. 
Separated  in  the  middle  by  the  vast  hkwo- 
tains  of  the  Andes,  the  country  difitn  a 
widely  as  the  inhabitants.  To  the  north- 
ward of  La  Plata  it  is  covered  with  vool, 
and* stored  with  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
large  timber ;  whereas  to  the  southward  of 
that  river  the  eye  cannot  discover  a  siogle 
tree  or  shrub  fit  for  any  mechanical  purpose; 
yet  even  this  seemingly  barren  country  pro- 
duces good  pasture,  and  nurooous  drovti 
of  wild  homeil  cattle,  and  horse?,  may  be 
seen  in  every  district.  They  were  first 
brought  hither  by  tlie  Spaniards ;  acd  tk 
incredible  numbers  which  now  cover  the 
face  of  the  country  demonstrates  how  con- 
genial the  soil  and  climate  are  to  their 
natiure.  Nothing  is  related  oonoeming  tbe 
productions  of  the  earth  ;  and  the  rndtr 
who  has  consulted  all  that  has  been  writus 
by  voyagers,  will  find  little  to  gratify  bis 
curiosity,  or  inform  his  understandii^. 
Monsieur  Bougainville,  who  sailed  along  the 
coast  in  1 7  67,  says,  "  the  nati  As  have  a  goal 
shape,  of  those  we  saw,  as  to  broadness  of 
their  shoulders,  the  size  of  their  head,  and 
the  thickness  of  their  limbs ;  they  are  ro- 
bust, and  well  fed ;  their  nerves  are  bracd, 
and  their  muscles  are  strong  and  suffictcntly 
hard.  They  are  men  left  entirely  to  nature, 
and  supplied  with  fcod  abounding  in  nutri- 
tive juice,  by  which  means  they  are  ccme 
to  the  All]  growth  they  are  capable  of. 
Their  figure  is  not  coarse  or  dissgrecsbk ; 
on  the  contrary,  many  of  tbem  are  hand- 
some. Their  face  is  round,  and  sorocwlut 
flatttsh;  their  eyes  are  very  fiery ;  their  teedi 
white,  and  are  somewhat  too  la^e.  At 
Paris  they  have  long  black  hair,  tied  op  oo 
the  top  of  their  heads.  I  have  seen  some  of 
them  with  long  but  thin  whiskers.  Their 
colour  is  bronzed,  as  it  is  in  all  the  Ameii- 
cans  without  exception,  both  in  those  who 
inhabit  the  torrid  zone,  and  tliose  who  are 
bom  in  the  temperate  and  fi*igid  zones. 
Some  of  them  had  their  cheeks  painted  nd. 
Their  language  seemed  very  delicate ;  &vd 
nothing  gave  us  reason  to  fear  any  tirocity 
from  them.  The  dress  of  these  Patsgoni- 
ans  is  %ery  nearly  the  same  with  tint  cf 
the  Indians  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  They  have 
merely  a  piece  of  leather  which  covers  tbtir 
natural  parts^  and  a  great  doak  of  guauacoj 
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€X  floriilos  tkiiM,  whioh  is  fiisteiied  round 
the  body  with  a  girdle.  This  cloak  hangs 
down  to  their  heels,  and  they  generally 
8u£^r  that  part  which  is  intended  to  cover 
the  shoulders,  to  fall  back ;  so  that  notwith- 
standing the  rigour  of  the  climate,  they  are 
almost  always  naked  from  the  girdle  up- 
ward. Habit  has  certainly  made  them  in* 
sensible  to  cold ;  for  though  we  were  here 
in  summer,  Reaumur's  thermometer  was 
CMily  one  day  risen  to  ten  degrees  above  the 
freezing  point.  These  men  have  a  kind  of 
half-boots,  of  horse  leather,  open  behind  ; 
asd  t;\ro  or  three  of  them  had  on  the  thigh 
a  copper  ring  about  t^o  inches  broad.  Some 
of  my  officers  likewise  observed  that  two 
of  the  youngest  among  them  had  such 
beads  as  are  employed  for  making  necklaces. 
The  only  arms  which  we  observed  among 
them  are  two  round  pebbles  fastened  to  the 
two  ends  of  a  twisted  gut,  like  those  which 
are  made  use  of  in  all  this  parr  of  America. 
It&ey  had  likewise  little  iron  knives,  of  which 
the  blade  was  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
broad ;  these  knives  were  of  an  English  ma- 
nufacture, and  were  certainly  given  to  them 
by  Mr  Byron.  Their  horses,  which  are 
small  and  very  lean,  were  bridled  and  sad- 
dled in  the  same  manner  as  those  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Rio  de  la  Plata.  One  of 
the  Patagoniaus  had  at  his  saddle  gilt  nails, 
wooden  stirrups,  covered  with  plates  of 
copper,  a  bridle  of  twisted  leather,  and  a 
white  Spanish  harness.  The  principal  food 
of  the  Patagonians  seem  to  be  the  mar- 
row and  flesh  of  guanacos  and  vicunnas ; 
ipany  of  them  had  quarters  of  this  flesh 
&8tened  on  their  horses,  and  we  saw 
them  eat  pieces  of  it  quite  raw.  They  had 
likewise  little  n&sty  dogs  with  them,  which, 
like  their  horses,  drink  sea- water ;  it  being 
a  very  scarce  thing  to  get  fresh  water  on  this 
coast,  or  even  in  the  country.  None  of 
tbem  had  any  apparent  superiority  over  the 
rest ;  nor  did  they  shew  any  kind  of  esteem 
for  twq,or  three  old  men  who  were  in  the 
troop.  It  is  remarkable,  that  several  of 
them  pronounced  the  Spanish  words  niatui'- 
no,  muchacha,  Bueno,  chico,  capitan.  I  be- 
heve  this  nation  leads  the  life  of  Tartars. 
Besides  rambling  through  the  immense 
plains  of  South  America,  men,  women,  and 
children,  being  constantly  on  horseback  pur- 
suing the  game  or  the  wild  beasts  with  which 
those  plains  abound,  dressing  and  covering 
themselves  with  skins,  they  bear  probably 
yet  this  resemblance  with  the  Tartars,  that 
they  pillase  the  caravans  of  travellers.  I 
shall  conclude  tlus  article  by  adding,  that 
we  have  once  since  found  a  nation  in  the 
South  Pociflc  ocean,  which  is  taller  than 
the  Patagoniaus.  The  soil  in  the  place  we 
Ij^nded  at  is  very  dry,  and  in  that  -particu- 
bf  ^^J^  9'^^^  resemblance  with  that  of 


the  Malouines.  The  botanists  have  likewise 
found  almost  all  the  same  plants  in  both 
places.  The  sea  shore  Wiis  surrounded  with 
the  same  sen*  weed,  and  covered  with  small 
shells.  Here  are  no  woods,  but  only  some 
shrubs." 

Pataj,  a  small  town  of  the  west  of 
Hungary,  in  the  county  of  Pest.    Long* 

16.  \.  17.  £.    Lat.  4,6.  38.  41.  N. 
Pat  AN.    See  Afgfuin, 

Pa  TAN,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Ajmeer,  and  district  of  Harowty.  It  is 
situated  on  the  south  side  of  toe  river 
Chumbul,  and  is  the  capital  of  a  district 
containing  32  villages,  belonging  .to  the 
Mahratta  chiefs  Sindia  and  Holkar.  It 
contains  a  handsome  temple,  dedicated  to 
Vishnu,  erected  by  one  of  the  rajahs  of 
Boondee ;  also  a  house  or  palace  belonging 
to  the  rsjah.     Long,  75.  60,  £.    Lat.  85. 

17.  N. 

Patanema,  a  bay  on  the  coast  of  South 
America,  in  the  province  and  government 
of  the  Caraccas,  at  a  small  distance  from 
Porto  Cabello.  it  is  much  exposed  to  the 
north  winds. 

Pa  TAN  Y,  a  port  of  Asia,  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  the  gulf  of  Siam.  It  is 
situated  about  six  miles  up  a  river  falling 
into  a  bay,  which  forms  a  good  roadstead. 
This  was  formerlv  a  place  of  great  trade^ 
now  considerably  fallen  ofi*.  The  English 
estebliidied  a  factory  there  in  1610,  wnere 
they  imported  Surat  and  Coromandel  cloths^ 
to  the  value  of  10,000  dollars;  but  they 
withdrew  it  in  16^23.  The  trade  is  now 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinese,  who 
reside  there  in  considerable  numbers.  Euro* 
pean  goods  are  imported  ftova  Batavia. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  gold  dust, 
canes,  rattans,  dragon's  blood,  and  a  variety 
of  other  articles.  Long.  101.  40.  £.  Lat. 
6.  50.  N. 

Pat  A  PA,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  island  of  Samar.  Long.  iS5.  14.  £• 
Lat.  12.  40.  N. 

Patapsco,  a  river  of  the  United  StateSj^ 
in  Maryland,  which  runs  south-east  into, 
Chesapeak  bay,  between  North  Point  and 
Bodkin's  point  on  the  south,  which  last  is 
in  Lat.  39.  10.  N.  It  is  navigable  to  Fell's 
point  in  Baltimore,  1 4  miles,  for  ships  draw^. 
ing  18  feet  water. 

Patara,  or  Patera,  a  place  on  the  sea 
coast  of  Caramauia,  in  Asiatic  Turkey, 
once  a  celebrated  oracle  of  Apollo,  and  still 
retaining  many  traces  of  its  ancient  gran^ 
dcur.  The  theatre  contains  thirty-fou^ 
rows  of  marble  seats  still  entire,  and  is  dis-i^ 
tinguished  also  by  the  superior  preservatioa 
of  its  prosienium.  The  circuit  of  the  wall^ 
may  still  be  traced,  and  temples,  altars, 
pedestals,  and  fragmciits  of  sculprurc,  ap^ 
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pear  in  profaoon^  thaiigh  nuned  nmd 
umtilated.  Tha  place  is  now  aninbAbited, 
and  only  a  it;w  solitary  peosanU  are  seen 
K^MliDg  the  catUe  that  wander,  about  the 
plain.  There  are  said  to  be  ruins  of  still 
greater  exteut  at  a  little  distance  inland^ 
probably  the  remains  of  the  ancient  Xaii- 
thus.    Long.  29.  20.  £.    Lat.  36.  1^  N. 

Tat  AT  AN,  a  small  town  on  the  north* 
west  coast  of  Borneo,  stttxated  on  the  river 
Pautan,  which  lies  to  the  soutliward  of 
,  Pulo  Gaya,  and  has  a  smooth  and  shallow 
bar.  The  town  stands  three  or  four  miles 
up  the  river,  and  contains  about  100  houses 
fronting  the  water.  Above  the  town  ave 
many  pepper  gardens  belonging  to  the 
Chinese.  Further  down  the  coast  is  Papal 
river,  the  banks  of  whic^i  abound  so  much 
with  cocoa-ttut  trees,  that  during  the  floods 
lusny  of  the  nuts  are  carried  to  sea.  Long. 
116.5.  E.    Lat.  5.50.  N, 

Pat  ATE,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
viace  at  Tacunga,  formed  by  other  smaller 
rivers.  It  enters  the  Pastasa,  in  the  pro« 
vince  of  Mainas.*— It  is  also  the  name  of  a 
district. 

Pat  AVI,  a  river  of  QniU^  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ssmeraldas,  which  runs  from 
cttt  to  west,  and  united  with  anotlier  river^ 
forms  tb«  Tululvt. 

Patatiuca.    See  Fattvilca, 

Patay,  a  small  town  in  the  central  part 
of  Ftance,  department  of  the  Loiret.  Po- 
pulation 1000.  12  miles  N.N.W.  of 
Orleans. 

Pataz,  a  jurisdiction  of  Pern,  in  the 
intendancy  of  Truxillo.  It  is  situated  ou 
the  slope  and  summit  of  the  mountains, 
and  has  in  consequence  many  different 
climates  fsYourable  for  fruiu  and  grain. 
The  chief  employment  of  the  inhabitants 
is  In  working  the  mines  of  gold  with  which 
it  abounds.  CaxamarquiUa  and  Huama- 
chucho  are  the  chief  towns,  both  of  little 
note,  except  for  lihe  gold  washing  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Patchow  Islands,  a  group  of  islands 
OR  the  coast  of  China,  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty of  which  is  formed  by  Typinsan,  a  large 
island,  having  on  its  north  side  an  exten- 
sive reef,  on  which  the  Providence,  captain 
Broughton,  was  wrecked  in  1797,  in  Long. 
126.  11.  £.  Lat.  25.  6.  N.  These  islands 
are  tributary  to  the  Great  Liquejo.  After 
the  loss  of  the  Providence,  her  commander 
lind  crew  were  treated  with  great  hospitality 

Sr  the  inhabitants  of  Typinsan,  who  sup- 
ic<l  the  schooner  with  water  and  refresh- 
ments, to  carry  them  to  Macao.  The 
southernmost  is  in  Long.  123.  52.  £.  Lat. 
24.  6.  N. 

Patch w AS V,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district 
of  RiU'jolty.  It  is  situated  among  the 
hilhi  cu  the  high  road  leading  from  Moprt 


sbudaVad  «o  Dm,and  is  ceMnled  fiir  pn>- 
dudiig  a  fyie  kind  of  rice.  Long.  67. 48.  &. 
Lat.  24.  27.  N. 

Patcoova,  a  town  of  Bengal,  asd  capital 
of  a  small  d^trict  of  the  same  nane.  it 
is  situated  among  the  hills  of  Pacheet,  «■ 
the  northern  bank  of  the  Curcony  rhrcr, 
and  is  the  residence  of  the  principal  land- 
holders,   -l^ong.  87.  2.  £.   Lat.  2S.  3.  K. 

Pate,  a  fort  of  France,  in  the  deparU 
ment  of  the  Gironde^  situated  ob  an  in- 
sulated spot  in  the  river  Gironde  or  Ga- 
ronne. 

Pa  test  A,  a  town  and  fbrtresa  of  Raa- 
dosUn,  distria  of  Benares.  It  belonged  ta 
rajah  Chey  t  Sing,  and  was  uken  by  the  Bri- 
tish in  1781.  It  is  situated  8  raiks  south 
ofChnnar. 

Patbley  Bkioge,  a  marked  town  af 
England,  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorksbne, 
situated  ou  the  river  Nidd,  on  the  edge  of 
Niddersdule  forest.  A  neat  chapel  for  the 
Independents  was  erected  here  in  1614. 
Market  on  Saturday.  Population  not  le* 
turned.     1 4  miles  N.  W.  of  Hanvwgate. 

Patekke,  St,  a  small  town  in  the 
central  part  of  France,  department  of  the 
Indre  and  Loire.    Fopulatkn  2S00. 

Patekno,  a  small  town  in  the  cast  af 
the  ialand  of  8id1y,  in  the  Val  di  Demona, 
built  on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Hyhla, 
and  still  noted  for  its  honey.  13  mika  W. 
by  N.  of  Catania. 

Patkrnostbbs,  Gbeat,  a  duster  of 
shoals  and  islets  in  the  Eastern  seas^  abant 
120  miles  in  length  from  north-east  !• 
south-west,  and  30  in  breadth.  Long.  117. 
10.  to  119.  10.  £.    Lat.  6.  SO.  to  7.  42.  S. 

Patbekostebb,  L1TTI.B,  a  duster  of  13 
recks  fai  the  £estem  seas,  between  the 
islands  of  Borneo  and  Celebes,  called  hf 
the  Malays  i'tr/o  Balaimtaktn^  Tkey  are 
covered-  with  trees,  and  have  navr^ble 
channels  between  them,  but  the  anchor- 
age  is  uneven. 

Pate  BY,  a  district  of  Hindostan,  pva* 
vince  of  Berar,  situated  on  the  novthcm 
bank  of  the  river  Godavery,  and  bdoiig* 
ing  to  the  nlEam.  Long.  77.6.  E.  Lat, 
19.  18.  N. 

Patoong,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of 
Runcqpore.  Long.  S8.  55.  £:  Lat.  2ft. 
18.  N. 

Path  of  Cohhie,  a  smatt  village  of 
Scotland,  in  Perthshire. 

Path-Head,  a  town  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Fife,  seated  on  a  plain  gently 
sloping  to  the  precipitous  rocks  on  the  shot!^ 
on  tlie  road  Arom  Kingliom  to  Dundee. 
It  is  built  with  regularity,  and  consists  of 
three  streets ;  but  has  no  public  edifice 
wmhy  of  notice.  It  carries  on  manufae« 
tures  of  tykes  and  diecks,  vrhich  was 
formerly  considerable ;  but  of  late  the  trade 
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has  been  in  a  state  of  stagnation.  In  1811 
It  eoBtaioed  1692  iuhabitaots.  |  mile  £. 
of  Kirfcaldy. 

PATH-il£ADy  8  well  built  village  of 
Seodaiid^  in  tlie  ooanty  of  Mid-Lothian, 
1 1  miles  S.  of  Ediaburgb. 

Pati,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
province  of  Bogota,  which  directs  iu 
course  through  8anta  Fe,  to  enter  the 
Magdalena. 

Pat  I  A,  a  large  river  of  Quito,  in  the 
pisorinee  of  Popayan,  which  runs  (Voni 
north  to  south,  traversing  the  valley  to 
which  it  gives  name,  and  atlter  i^teceivipg 
the  Mayu,  and  watering  the  province  of 
Iknrbacoas,  it  enters  the  Pacific  ocean  by 
fdcven  mouths,  hi  Lat  2.  10.  N. 

Faticxce,  an  L^iand  of  the  United 
States,  in  Narraganset  bay,  Rbode  island, 
north- west  of  PmdcBce  island,  S  miks 
long  and  i  broacL 

Paths  NT  I  A,  JStsait  of,  a  strait  in  the 
£astem*ooean,  formed  l>y  the  south  end  of 
Oilolo  islafml,  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  Bacfaian  island. 

Patiera,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  soud^ 
£oa8t  of  the  isUnd  of  Celebes,  in  Bouy  bay. 
licyng.  ISO.  61.  £.  Lat.  3.  43.  S. 

Patigor,  a  small  town  of  Russian  Po- 
land, in  the  government  of  Kiev,  84  miles 
fi.  S.  W.  of  Kiev, 

Patikcoor,  a  town  of  the  south  of  India, 
4listrict  of  Madura.  Long.  78.  3.5.  £.  Lot 
«.  41.  N. 

P  ATI  NO,  a  point  on  the  coast  of  the  pro- 
▼ince  and  government  of  Darien,  in  South 
America. 

Pativa,  a  small  river  of  Brasil,  in  the 
province  of  Los  Ilheos,  which  runs  east  and 
enters  the  Atlantic 

Pativilca,  or  Patavtrca,  a  town  of 
Peru,  in  die  province  of  Santa,  situate  on 
thoToad  which  leads  Arom  I'aita  to  Lima. 
)t  has  50  or  60  houses,  and  in  its  vicinity 
a7«  seen  the  ruins  and  remsins  of  a  palace 
i|Bd  fortress  of  the  Ineas,  which,  Ax>m  what 
remains  of  it,  appears  to  have  been  a  work 
of  great  magnificence. 

Patmos,  a  small  island  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago,  near  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor, 
and  a  little  to  the  south  of  Samos.  It  is 
about  ten  miles  long,  five  broad,  and  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  in  circumference.  It  is  chief- 
1 V  celebrated  as  being  the  spot  to  which  St 
John  retonxl,  and  where  he  wrote  the  Apo- 
caplypse.  It  produces  very  little,  and  is 
said  to  contain  not  more  than  300  inhabit-i 
antF.  Fifty  years  ago,  Patmos  is  represent* 
ed  as  having  been  more  productive ;  but  it 
IS  now  cruelly  laid  waste  by  tbc  pirates  who 
infest  those  seas.  The  natives  are  oilen 
obliged  to  take  refage  in  the  monaiitery  of 
St  John,  or  of  the  Apocalypse,  situated  on  a 
l^eight,  and  defended  by  several  irregular 


towers,  whidi  render  it  a  species  of  fortress- 
Long.  26.  40.  £.  Lat.  37.  30.  N. 

Patna,  a  celebrated  city  of  Hindostan, 
and  capitid  of  the  province  of  Babar,  sup« 
posed  to  be  the  FaHbothra  of  the  Greeks.  It 
is  situated  on  tlie  south  bank  of  the  river 
Ganges,  which,  during  the  rainy  season,  is 
here  live  miles  broad,  and  deep  enough  ta 
float  a  ship  of  war.  The  city  is  about  four 
miles  in  length  by  one  in  breadth,  and  is 
inclosed  with  a  brick  wall,  having  small 
round  bastions,  but  many  parts  of  it  are 
fallen  to  decay.  It  contains  some  mosques 
and  temples,  but  few  of  the  houses  exceett 
one  or  two  stories  in  height.  It  also  pos^ 
Besses  a  small  citadel,  now  used  as  a  tMir* 
radc,  and  for  keeping  stores;  but  netiher  # 
this  nor  the  foni^cations  ot  tlie  town  could 
have  resisted  a  regular  attacjE  in  modem 
times  for  12  hours ;  although,  in  the  year 
1574,  it  resisted  the  arms  of  the  emperor 
Akbar  for  a  consideraMe  time,  aud  lias  fre- 
quently since  been  defended ;  but  this  can 
be  only  accounted  for  by  the  garrison,  with 
their  supj^orters,  being  nearly  as  numerous 
as  the  besiegers,  and  better  provided  with 
cannon.  It  is  not  celebrated  for  any  par- 
ticular manufact<M'y ;  but  every  article, either 
European  or  Asiatic,  may  be  procured  in 
the  basars.  In  the  neighbouring  villages 
a  quantity  of  white  cotton  cloths  are  made, 
whieh  are  carried  to  the  city,  and  stamped 
for  chintzes.  The  neighbouring  country 
produces  the  finest  opium  and  saltpetre, 
and  great  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  va- 
luable grains ;  also  sugar  and  indigo.  *  The 
opium  and  saltpetre  are  monopolised  by  go- 
vernment; but  a  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  in  all  the  other  articles.  It  was  at 
this  city  that  the  English  first  estabUshed 
a  factory  in  the  eastern  provinces.  In  the 
year  1620,  the  East  India  company  having 
sent  some  of  their  agents  from  Surat  to 
Agra,  two  of  them  proceeded  to  Patna,  and 
established  a  house  of  business ;  but  as  the 
ports  of  Bengal  were  not  then  open  to 
them,  the  great  expence  of  land  carriage, 
first  to  Agra  and  then  to  Surat,  so  enhanced 
the  price  of  goods,  that  in  the  following 
year  tiie  trade  was  abandoned. 

Twenty  years  af^er  that  period,  Mr 
Bough  ton  hav  ing  obtained  permission  for  the 
English  to  trade  direct  with  Bengal,  agents 
were  soon  after  established  at  Patna  for  the 
purchase  of  saltpefVe  and  other  valuable  ar^ 
tides,  whence  for  some  years  they  werft 
transported  to  the  port  of  Pipley,  and  af-r 
terwards  to  HoOgly,  till  the  expulsion  of 
the  English  fVom  that  place,  and  their  sub-r 
sequent  establishment  at  Calcutta.  There 
are  no  authentic  documents  of  the  period 
when  Patna  was  first  founded ;  but  the 
name,  which  signifies  the  city,  corroborates 
the  idea  of  its  being  the  ancient  Palibothrot 
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Jt  WHS  not,  however,  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince when  first  invaded  by  the  Maho- 
inetans  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  cen- 
tury. The  residence  of  the  rajah,  then  an 
independent  prince,  was  at  the  dty  of  Ba- 
liar,  which  also  continued  to  be  the  capital, 
till  the  reign  of  the  Afghan  Soliman  Ke- 
jany,  who  subdued  Bengal,  and  made  Ton* 
dab  the  capital  of  the  united  provinces, 
about  the  year  1564,  and  whose  son  Daoud 
Khan  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death 
by  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Mogul  em« 
peror  Akbar,  in  1576.  Soon  after  that  pe« 
riod,  Patna  was  made  the  residence  of  the 
officer  in  charge  of  Bahar,  but  who  was  con* 
sidered  only  the  deputy  of  the  governor  of 
Bengal.  In  the  year  1612,  an  impostor 
calling  himself  the  prince  Khusero  (eldest 
son  ot  the  emperor  Jehangire),  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  absence  of  the  deputy,  seized 
upon  the  city,  which  was  plunderol  by  his 
followers,  whilst  he  took  possession  of  the 
palace  or  govern  men  t-house.  He  was,  how- 
ever, soon  aflcr  defeated  and  put  to  death. 
In  16^,  Shah  Jehan,  then  in  rebellion 
iigainst  his  father,  took  possession  of  Patna, 
iuid  having  established  nimself  in  the  pa- 
lace or  citadel,  summoned  all  the  public  of- 
ficers of  the  province  to  attend  his  court, 
which  was  complied  with ;  and  bad  not  his 
Ambition  urged  liim  to  bolder  attempts,  he 
might  possibly  have  kept  possession  of  the 
eastern  provinces. 

In  the  year  1703,  the  prince  Azeero 
Ooshan,  son  of  Aurungzebe,  then  governor 
of  the  united  provinces,  fixed  his  residence 
itt  Patna,  and  having  repaired  the  fortifica- 
tions, and  enlarged  the  palace  and  other 
public  buildings,  obtained  permission  firora 
the  emperor  to  change  the  name  of  the  city 
to  Azeemabad,  by  which  denomination  it 
was  from  that  period  so  called  by  the  Ma- 
hometans. 

In  1707,  the  celebrated  Syed  Hussein 
^ly  Khan  was  appointed  by  tlie  prince,  de- 
i>uty-governor  of  the  province,  and  fixed 
ills  residence  at  Patna,  from  whence,  in  the 
year  1712,  he  marched  with  tlie  prince 
Perroksore  to  Delhi,  and  established  him 
ion  the  throne.  Asghur  Khan  and  Ser  Ba- 
}und  Khan  were  the  two  next  deputy-go- 
.vemorsof  Bahar;  but  in  1718,  Moorshud 
,€ooly  Jafier  Khan  hod  interest  enough  at 
^urt  to  get  it  again  annexed  to  Bengal ; 
jind  either  sent  a  persoTi*  of  inferior  conse- 
.{(uence  to  reside  at  Patna,  or  changed  the 
jippointment  so  frequently,  as  to  prevent 
^is  attaining  much  infiuence. 

In  the  year  1725,  the  governments  were 
ligain  separated,  and  tliat  of  Bahar  confer- 
red on  Nusserit  Yar  Khan,  and  aiYerwards 
pn  Fakher  Addowkh.  In  1730,  the  go- 
I'ernments  v^re  once  more  united  under 
*l^c  nabob  Shuja  Addecn  Kh&n^  who  ap- 


pointed Aly  Verdy  Khan  to  be  his  drputy, 
and  who  10  years  after,  havii^  rebeUal 
against  the  son  of  his  beae&ctor,  becsme 
nabob  of  Bengal,  and  immediately  appoiDt- 
ed  his  nephew  Zyn  Addeen  his  depaty  ia 
Bahar. 

In  the  year  1748,  Zyn  Addeen  was  mar- 
dered  by  a  party  of  Aj^hans,  who  not  onlf 
plundered  the  palace,  but  took  poaeGsbo 
of  the  town,  and  laid  the  wealthy  inhilat- 
ants  under  contribution.  During  the  ooone 
of  the  following  year,  the  nabob  reoofend 
Patna  from  the  Afghans,  and  appointed  his 
grandson  Suraje  Addowlah,  governor  of  Ba- 
har; but  ordered  a  Hindoo  named  Bam 
Narain  to  take  charge  of  the  dty.  In  tbe 
year  1756,  the  nabob  Suraje  Addowlah  suc- 
ceeded his  grandfather,  and  either  i^ipoixit- 
ed  or  confirmed  rajah  Ram  Narain  as  gover- 
nor of  Patna.  This  person  bad  the  good 
fortune  or  merit  to  repulse  tbe  shazadeh  or 
prince  royal  of  Delhi,  who  bad  made  an  tt« 
tack  on  the  city,  and  had  actuall3re&cted 
a  breach  in  the  ramparts ;  but  in  the  year 
1761,  he  was  deprived  of  bia  oflice  by  tbe 
nabob  Cosaim  Aly  Khan;  and  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  disturbances  in  1 76S, 
between  the  nabob  and  the  British,  «as 
cruelly  put  to  death. 

On  the  9dth  Jane  1763,  tbe  British  de- 
tachment stationed  for  the  protection  of  tbe 
factory,  scaled  the  walk  ot  tbe  town,  and 
oommenced  plundering  ibe  bouses ;  in  this 
situation  they  were  attacked  by  the  gam- 
son,  and  compelled  to  retreat,  after  whicb 
tliey  were  forced  to  lay  down  their  anns^ 
and  become  prisoners  of  war.  In  reveoge 
for  this  transaction,  and  other  bumiliatiDg 
circumstances,  the  nabob,  in  tbe  month  of 
October,  gave  orders  for  all  tbe  European 
prisoners  to  be  put  to  death.  This  cruel 
sentence  was  carried  into  execution  at  Pit- 
na,  upon  40  persons,  by  Suroroo;,  a  Ger- 
man seijeant,  who,  while  the  prisoaen 
were  at  dinner  in  the  haU  of  the  ftctory, 
caused  his  soldiers  to  fire  into  the  doors  m 
windows  on  them. 

On  the  6  th  of  November,  the  army  un- 
der the  command  of  major  Adams  stormed 
the  dty ;  since  which  period  it  has  acknow- 
ledged the  British  sway,  and  is  now  the  re- 
sidence of  the  provincial  court  of  appni, 
and  of  the  other  civil  estaUishments.  Tbe 
citadel  is  guarded  by  a  corps  of  invalids; 
and  there  is  also  a  provincial  battalioB  Co 
aid  the  police. 

The  houses  of  the  Europeans  are,  how* 
ever,  not  in  the  town,  hut  in  a  sulmrb  oil- 
ed Banhypore,  a  mile  or  two  to  the  west 
of  it.  In  this  suburb  there  is  also  sn  im- 
mense granary  called  the  OUa,  bvilt  with 
brick,  and  having  a  cupola  roof.  This  edi- 
fice was  erecUKl  during  the  government  of 
Mr  Hastings^  for  the  purpooe  of  hoUiog  a 
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^epot  of  gnm  for  thje  use  of  the  dty,  in 
erases  of  scarcity.  The  building  is  snrround* 
^d  by  a  spiral  staircase,  up  which  it  was 
intended  tne  grain  should  be  carried,  and 
^rawn  off  by  a  small  door  at  h«  bottom  ; 
but  it  has  never  been  filled,  and  is  now 
vaed  as  a  magasine  and  arsenal:  it  is,  how- 
csver,  much  better  calculated  for  a  church. 
It  was  the  worthy  governor's  intention  to 
Isave  built  one  of  mese  granaries  in  the  vi* 
eiuity  of  each  of  the  large  cities ;  but  the 
funds  were  deficient.  At  the  distance  of 
11  miles  west,  stands  the  large  military 
cantonments  of  Dinapore,  which  were 
erected  both  for  the  defence  of  and  check 
over  the  city,  the  police  of  which  is  sub- 
ject to  a  judge  and  magistrate ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing districts  are  also  amenable  to  the 
court  of  circuit,  viz.  Bahar,  Kamghur,  Sa- 
Tun,  Shahabod,  Tirhoot,  and  city  of  Patna. 
LK>ng.  85.  15.  £.   Lat  95.  37.  N. 

Pato^  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  the 
province  of  Popayan,  which  runs  south- easty 
and  enters  the  Caqueta  in  Lat.  1.  31.  N. 

P  ATOM  A,  a  small  river  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
-which  falls  into  the  Lena,  Long.  116.  24. 
£.     Lat  59.  53.  N. 

Patomack,  or  Potowmack.  See  Poto* 
mac, 

Paton,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  Green  eounty,  Pennsvlvania.  Population 
«97. 

Patong,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Houquang. 

Patook,  or  PuTTOCK,  a  river  of  Hon- 
duras, which  runs  into  the  bay,  Long.  8-4» 
S5.  W.    Lat  15.  55.  N. 

Patos,  a  river  of  Brazil,  which  runs  into 
the  Atlantic,  Lat  2H.  28.  S. 

Patquashagama  Lake,  a  lake  of  Ca- 
natla,  450  miles  W.  el  Quebec.  Long.  82. 
6.  W.  Lat  48.  20.  N. 

Pat  a  AS,  or  Baliabadra,  a  seaport  of 
Greece,  in  the  north-west  uf  the  Morea, 
at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  It 
is  situated  on  a  pleasant  eminence  near  a 
bay.  its  environs  are  very  agreeable,  being 
planted  with  olives,  vines,  and  fruit  trees, 
and  the  view  extending,  in  clear  weather, 
as  Ihr  as  the  islands  ot  Zunte  and  Cephulo- 
ttia.  The  town  is  built  on  the  ascent  of  the 
eminence,  and  contains  a  population  of 
about  10,000,  of  whom  a  certain  number 
are  Jews.  It  is  oommanded  by  a  fort 
which  now  begins  to  fall  into  ruins,  and  is 
destitute  both  of  a  garrison  and  of  the  stores 
necessary  for  defence.  There  is  only  one« 
ffood  street  in  the  place,  and  tew  of  the 
houses  are  built  of  brick.  The  places  of 
worship  are  a  synagogue,  and  churches  of 
the  Greek  faith.  Mos t  o  f  the  ancient  monu« 
ments  of  this  town  have  disappeared  in  the 
lapse  of  ages.  Part  of  a  Doric  friease,  and  a 
few  small  capitals  of  the  Ionic  and  Co- 


rinthian orders,  are  still  visible ;  and  to  thr 
west  of  the  city,  on  the  beach,  is  a  well,- 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  as  the  oracular 
fountain  of  Ceres.  It  is  favourably  situated 
for  commerce,  being  a  central  point  for  tho 
coast  of  Livadia,  the  Ionian  isles,  and  the 
northern  port  of  the  Morea.  The  port  is  a 
little  to  the  north  of  the  town :  the  part  of 
it  fronting  the  town  is  not  considered  safe, 
being  exposed  to  heavy  seas  during  the  win-* 
ter  months;  but  tlie  part  farther  up  the 
gulf  is  better  situated,  and  will  allow  of 
vessels  coming  close  up  to  the  wharf.  The 
trade  of  Patras  is  considerable,  particularly 
with  Trieste,  Corfu,  and  2«unte.  It  takes 
place  chiefly  in  currants,  oil,  wine,  honey, 
wax,  silk,  and  skins.  Here  are  resident 
consuls  of  England,  France,  and  the  princi- 
pal European  states.  10  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Lepanto,  and  65  W.  by  N.  of  Corinth. 
Long.  21.  43.  £.    Lat  3ri.  33.  N. 

Path  BE,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Gujerut,  and  capital  of  a  district  of  die 
same  name.  This  is  a  large  and  populous 
place,  defended  by  three  walls,  the  inner 
one  of  which  is  surrounded  by  a  good  wet 
ditch.  It  was  formerly  conslaered  a  place 
of  great  strength,  but  part  of  the  fortifica- 
tions have  fallen  to  decay.  It  is  well  sup- 
plied with  water  by  a  large  reservoir,  which 
extends  along  the  whole  of  the  northern 
front  of  the  fort  It  formerly  belonged  to 
the  rajah  of  Drangdra,  an  independent 
chief  of  Cottewar,  but  is  now  governed  by 
a  Hindoo  chief,  who  is  tributary  to  the 
Poouoh  Mahrattas.  Long.  71.  35.  £.  Lat. 
22.  50.  N. 

Pateick,  a  county  of  the  United  States^ 
on  the  south  side  of  Virginia,  bounded 
north  by  Franklin  county,  east  by  Henry 
county,  south  by  North  Carolina,  and 
north-west  by  Grayson  and  Montgomery 
counties.     Population  4695.    Slaves  724. 

Pat  kick's,  St,  a  small  island  in  the 
Irisli  sea,  near  the  east  coast  of  Ireland. 
Long  6.  5.  W.    Lat  53.  36.  N. 

Pateick's  BiiiuG£,  St,  a  chain  of  rocks 
near  the  tiouth  coast  of  Ireland,  extending 
from  the  coast  of  Wexford  to  the  Saltee 
islands.    Long.  6.  37.  W.  Lat  52.  10.  N. 

Patrick's  Puboatoky,  St,  a  small 
island  of  Ireland,  in  Lough  Derg.  In  this 
island  was  a  priory  of  Augustine  canons  re- 
gular, founded  according  to  some  by  St 
Patrick  ;  according  to  others  by  St  Dubeoc, 
about  the  year  492.  The  extent  of  the 
island  is  scarcely  an  acre.  What  is  called 
the  Purgatory  of  St  Patrick  is  a  cave  of 
freestone,  covered  with  broad  flags,  and 
green  turf  laid  over  them  ;  in  length  with- 
in the  walls  it  measures  16  feet  and  a  half, 
and  in  breadth  two  feet  and  an  inch.  When 
the  door  is  shut,  no  light  can  be  discovered, 
but  through  a  small  window  in  the  corner. 
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This  poTgatonr,  tboagb  ascribed  to  Om 
great  apostle  or  the  itlftiid^  wos  more  pro* 
hMy  the  inventioti  of  a  Saint  Patrick,  who 
was  prior  h«re  about  the  year  850.  It  con* 
timied  a  long  time  in  great  repute  onang 
natives  and  foreignen.  In  the  year  1630, 
it  was  suppressed  by  order  of  govermnent. 

Patricks VI LLB,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Guilford  county.  North 
Card  ma. 

Patsicktowk,  a  township  of  the  United 
(States,  in  Lincoln  county^  Maine.  Popu- 
lation 138. 

Patrimonio  di  S.  PiETio,  the  name  of 
a  small  province  in  the  west  of  luly,  bc« 
longing  to  the  States  of  the  phurcn.  It 
Mes  to  the  north-west  of  Rome,  and  is  in 
kngtli  about  45  miles ;  in  breadth  35.  Its 
chief  towns  are  Civita  Veochia  on  the  ccast; 
Viterbo  in  the  central  part ;  and  Bolsena 
towards  its  northern  limit.  It  is  in  gene- 
ral a  productive  district,  and  was  the  earliest 
possession  of  the  pope,  or  rather  bishop  of 
Rome,  the  grant  of  it  having  been  made 
to  that  prelate  by  the  emperor  Constan- 
tine. 

pATSiNGToif ,  a  market  town  of  £ngland, 
in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  pleasantly 
situated  about  a  mile  north  of  the  Humber, 
and  eoramandini^  numerous  deligfatiiil  views 
of  the  river  and  its  fertile  shores,  as  far  as 
Spitrn  point,  and  also  of  the  opposite  coast 
ef  Lincolnshire.  The  town  is  little  better 
than  a  village,  the  houses  in  general  being 
low,  and  indifferently  built.  The  parish 
church  is  a  large  building,  and  has  a  lofty 
spire,  which  forms  a  very  conspicuous  ob- 
ject from  the  neighbouring  country,  and  has 
been  long  a  noted  sea-mark.  A  small  creek 
communicating  with  the  Humber  farms  a 
haven  for  small  cruft.  Patrington  is 
commonly  supposed  to  have  been  the 
Prstorium  of  Antoninus  and  Ptolemy ;  and 
here  the  Roman  way  from  the  Picls  Wall 
terminates^  Maricet'  on  Saturday.  Popu* 
lation  1016.  90  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Hull,  and 
191  N.  of  London.  Long  0. 4.  £.  Lat.  53. 
43.  N. 

Patroci.ea.     See  Gaidromm. 

Patschkau,  a  small  to^fin  of  Prussian 
Silesia,  on  the  Neisse,  5  miles  south  of 
Mtinsterburg.  It  is  surrounded  with  a 
mound,  and  has  «0()  inhabitants. 

Patshikamistick,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  Sable,  Long.  7S.  36.  W. 
Lat.  49.  45.  N. 

Pattan,  or  PuTTUK,  a  district  of  Hm- 
dostan,  province  of  Gujerat,  situated  about 
the  24th  degree  of  N.  lat.  The  country 
is  but  thinly  inhabited,  and  being  ojien  to 
the  incursions  of  predatory  tribesjs  but  very 
poorly  cultivated.  It  contains  the  remains 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  the  province  called 
also  Put  tun  or   Nehrwalla.    It  now  b«- 


loBgt  to  di^JMahrtttft  chief  cdkd  the  On- 
oowar. 

Pattan,  or  Poxmir.    See  NdrwoBa. 

Pattan,  a  towB  af  HiodsstsB,  pnmaM 
of  Asruttgabady  Maogiag  tm  the  nana. 
Long.  75.  33.  £.   LsC  19.  99.  N. 

Pattan,  or  Pctk,  a  town  of  Northon 
Hiadostan,  province  of  >?epaul.  It  iiii- 
tuated  at  the  distanoe  of  one  mSe  and  a 
half  from  (he  present  capital  of  CatmsBdoo, 
on  the  banks  of  the  HhagnuttY  river.  It 
is  a  neater  town  than  the  capital,  sad  con- 
tains a  number  of  good  stone  hooaes. 
Long.  85.  40.  £.  Lot.  97.  SI.  N.— Thm 
are  several  other  placetf  of  this  none 
in  Hindoatan. 

Pattapoow-wiicbpbc,  a  lake  ef  North 
America.    Long.  96.  W.  Lat.  54.  50.  N. 

Patte,  a  seaport  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Africa,  situated  in  an  island  at  a  Uttfe  dis- 
tance from  the  shore.  The  Portagune 
visited  it  about  1503,  and  cstaUished  s  &e- 
tory,  which  enabled  them  to  carry  on  a  con* 
siderable  trade  in  India  goods,  taking  ii  r^ 
turn  cowries,  elephants'  teelb,  &c  AboQt 
1693  thev  were  expelled  by  the  Arabs,  who 
Chen  pronibited  commerce  vrith  other  n^ 
tionsi,  so  tliat  it  is  now  sddom  visited  by 
£uropcan8.  Long.  41.  24.  £.  LsL  0. 
IS.  S. 

Patteealait,  a  citjr  of  Hindestan,  pro- 
vince of  Delhi,  district  of  Siriiind,  and 
now  the  residence  of  one  of  the  Seik  chiefs. 
This  place  is  said  to  have  been  fbonded 
about  the  year  1465,  by  Rai  Ram  Deo,  who 
rented  the  province  of  Ponjab  during  the 
reign  of  the  Afghan  emperor  Bdd  Lody. 
For  a  long  period  it  became  the  residena 
of  the  cmlectors  of  the  district,  msoy  ef 
whom  expended  large  sums  of  money  in 
building  temples  and'Aosqiies,  and  in  eoo- 
structing  reservoirs  and  gardens,  for  whicb 
it  was  much  celebrated.  It  ako  centuns 
the  tombs  of  a  number  of  devout  Maho- 
metans. It  is  still  the  most  ihmriahing 
town  in  the  district  of  Sixfaind,  is  surnmBd- 
ed  with  a  strorg  mud  virall,  and  has  in  the 
centre  of  it  a  square  citadel,  wbiidk  contsiBs 
the  palace  of  the  rajah  or  chief.  Long.  75. 
33.  E.    Lat.  SO.  IS.  N. 

pATTEt.BACKEBS,  ouc  of  the  nDJilIe$l 
Molucca  islands.  Long.  127.  SI.  £.  Ltt. 
0.  3.  N. 

Pattek's  Cbeek,  a  river  of  the  Uiited 
States,  in  Kentncky,  which  runs  iato  the 
Ohio,  Long.  85.  50.  W.  Lat.  38.  92.  K 

#      PATTEK8EE,0rPATTBKSEK,asniallt0«TI 

of  the  north  of  Germany,  m  Hanover,  with 
1400  inlwbitants.  6  miles  S.  of  Hsnorer. 
PATTEnDAi.E,  a  Village  of  Eoghuid,  in 
the  county  of  Westmoreland,  situated  in  a 
very  romantic  vale,  at  the  head  sf  Ulhwa- 
ier'  Here  is  a  chain  of  stupendous  hills, 
with  delightful  valliea  iBteiTCBiB^  ovfi' 
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,,  rocki;  and  thesr^  together  with 

tbe  lake  and  Dmncroas  coRades,  coutrii* 
bote  greatly  to  heighten  the  pictmeaque 
beamties  of  the  scenery.  PopuJatton  319. 
8  miiea  N.  of  UUswater. 

Patter8on,  a  township  of  the  United 
Statca,  in  Pntnam  county,  New  York»  107 
uailea  S.  &  ISl  of  Albany.  Popoktioa 
1446. 

pA'rTSDSOK,  a  pleasant  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Eaiex  county.  New  Jer- 
sey, on  the  Passaic  It  is  finely  situated 
at  the  great  Calls  of  the  Passaic,  and  con« 
tains  a  bonk,  a  printing  office,  from  which 
is  issued  a  weekly  newspaper,  and  2  hoosea 
of  public  worship,  1  for  Pre^yterians,  and 
1  tor  Dutch  Reformed;  and  had,  in  1810, 
about  30  dwelling-houses,  besides  buildings 
for  various  manufiicturea  which  have  been 
established  here.  Population  S9^  15 
Miles  N.  of  Newark,  and  97  N.N.K.  of 
Philadelphia. 

Patti,  a  town  in  the  north  •west  of  Si- 
cily, beautifully  situated  on  an  eminence, 
near  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name,  and 
ooRtaining  5000  inhabitants.  Its  streets 
are  regular,  and  all  terminate  in  a  piasxa 
or  square.  The  principal  public  building 
is  the  eathedrd.  An  earthen-ware  manu- 
facture established  here,  supplies  a  great 
part  of  die  island  with  that  article.  The 
surroonding  country  combines  fertility  with 
«  fiae  dispuy  of  picturesque  beauty.  33 
miles  W.  of  Messina.  Long.  15. 2.  £.  Lat 
3S,  10.  N. 

Patti,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Java,  on 
tlie  north  coast,  about  380  miles  £.  of  Ba- 
tavia. 

PaTTiAar,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
winee  of  Agra,  and  district  of  Femickabad. 
Long.  7^  35.  £.  Lat.  27.  37.  N. 

Patttmoham,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
StaffbidshiM,  «  miles  W.  from  Wolver- 
hampton.   Population  798. 

Pattishall,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Northamptonshire,  4  milee  N.  N.  W.  from 
Towcester.    Population  631. 

Pattisok's  CaBEK,  a  river  of  V'iiginia, 
which  runs  into  the  Potomack,  Long.  7& 
46.  M^  Lat.  39.  32.  N. 

Pattoksbcjso,  a  post  village  of  the 
United  States,  in  Potctourc  county,  Vir- 
ginia. 

pATtna,  or  Puttugotta,  a  town  of 
Bengal,  district  of  Boglipore.  It  is  plea- 
santly situated  at  tbe  foot  of  a  range  of  hills, 
on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is 
iiere  very  steep ;  and  containing  many  large 
atones,  is  very  dangerous  for  boats,  which 
are  obliged  to  track  up  the  river  in  the 
niny  season,  when  the  current  runs  at  the 
tate  of  six  miles  iu  the  hour.  Near  this 
place  there  is  a  rock  in  the  river,  on  which 
are  carved  some  rude  representations  of  the 


Hindao  deitiaL  It  is  sitiiated  7.  mikt  be- 
low Co^og.^There  are  severe  olhet 
places  of  this  name  in  Hindostan,  which 
signifies  the  StoM  Qiu^. 

Patucxet.    See  Piawtueket. 

Pa  TUCKET  Falls,  on  the  Merrinack, 
between  Chelmsford  and  Dracut,  a  littfe 
above  the  month  of  Coneonl  river.  Tho 
perpendicular  descent  is  28  leet  A  canal 
1^  mile  long,  is  constructed  around  tha 
ialls,  and  a  bridge  is  built  across  the  river, 
at  the  principal  descent.  Here  ia  a  small 
village  in  the  township  of  Chelmsford,  with 
a  post-offioe  and  two  cotton  manufactories* 

Patoooa,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  San  Vieente,  which  runs  south, 
and  enters  the  Atbntic,  opposite  the  Isia 
Grande. 

Paturaobs,  a  small  town  of  tbe  Nether- 
lands^  in  the  province  of  Hainault,  with 
3500  inhabitants.  In  the  vicinity  aie  coal- 
mines.   4  miles  S.  W.  of  Mens. 

Patuxknt,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Maryland,  which  runs  south-east  into 
Chesapeak  bay,  18  miles  N.  of  the  Poto- 
mack. It  ii  navigable  for  vessels  of  250 
tons  to  Nottingham,  50  miles. 

Patzau,  or  Patzow,  a  small  town  of 
the  central  part  of  Bohemia,  49  miles  S.S.E. 
of  Prague.    Population  2200i 

Pau,  a  considerable  town  in  the  south* 
west  of  France,  the  capital  of  the  deparl- 
meat  of  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  situated  on 
the  river  called  the  Gave  de  Pan.  It  stands 
on  an  eminence  above  the  delightfhl  valley 
through  whidi  the  Gave  fiows  in  a  most 
picturesque  manner,  divitling  itself  inta 
meandering  rivulets.  A  pert  of  the  Pyi«« 
nees  rise  behind,  and  form  a  romantic 
boundary  to  the  prospect.  The  town  hss 
8000  inhabitants,  and  is  well  builL  Of  its 
public  pUces,  the  best  are  the  square  called 
the  Place  Royale,  and  the  promenade  call- 
ed the  Cours  Bayard.  It  contoins  little  in- 
teresting,  with  tne  exception  of  a  public  1h 
brary,  aiid  an  academy  of  arts  and  scienoet. 
The  old  castle,  tbe  residence  in  former  ages 
of  the  princes  of  Bearn,  and  interesting  at 
a  less  remote  date,-  as  the  birthplaoe  of 
Henry  IV.,  is  now  converted  into  a  prison 
and  barracks.  It  is  in  a  ruinous  state ;  but 
the  park  is  still  kept  in  good  order,  and 
forms  a  fine  public  walk.  The  manufbo- 
tures  of  Pau  consist  chieflv  of  linea, 
table  linen,  and  towels:  all  these  aae 
exported  ;  also  quantities  of  hams,  which 
are  cured  here,  and  shipped  at  Bayonnew 
The  environs  of  Pau  produce  abuD* 
dance  of  fruit  and  good  red  wine;  and 
there  has  been  lately  discovercnl  there  a 
mine  of  alabaster.  Pau  is  the  birthplace 
of  Bernadotte,  the  present  king  of  Swedes. 
15  miles  N.E.  of  Aleron,  «aiid  110  ir.  of 
fiourdeaux.  Long.  0.S3.  W.  Lat.  48.  7«N. 
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PaU|  one  of  the  Tefee  isLifidSi  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean.  This  islaud  is  cele- 
brated for  sandal  wood,  which  grows  at  a 
place  called  Vooiha^  and  seems  to  be  in 
some  abundance,  as  vessels  repairing  hither 
for  it  can  obtain  several  tons  at  a  time. 
The  natives  have  curled  hair,  and  are  a 
£erce  and  warlike  people :  they  are  accused 
by  other  islanders  of  being  treacherous.  It 
aeems  undoubted  that  they  are  among  the 
jirincipal  cannibals  now  existing  in  the 
world,  to  whidi  most  probably  they  are  fa- 
jniliariaed  by  the  frequencv  of  war.  They 
do  not  oil  themselves  like  the  Friendly 
Islanders,  whence  their  skin  is  coarser ;  nor 
have  they  atuined  to  the  same  degree  of 
civilisation  as  the  latter.  Their  dress  is 
very  scanty;  and  on 'the  whole,  both  in 
personal  appearance  and  manners,  they  are 
inferior  to  the  Friendly  islanders.  .Some 
£ng]i6hmen  have  been  resident  of  late  at 
this  island. 

Paubla,  San,  (Rio),  a  river  of  New 
Spain,  in  North  America,  which  takes  its 
rise  in  28.  30,  north  latitude,  and  dis« 
charges  itself  into  the  Conchos,  from  the 
west,  at  Bakinao.  Its  whole  course  is  about 
150  miles.  In  summer  it  is  nearly  dry, 
while  in  the  rainy  season  it  is  impassable. 

Pad  CAN  N  A,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in 
thj?  province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos, 
<whicb  enters  the  Orinoco. 

Paucabolla,  a  province  of  Peru,  bound* 
led  north-east  by  the  kke  of  Titicaca,  and 
^surrounded  on  the  east  by  the  lake  and  the 
province  of  Chucuito,  north  by  that  of 
Lampa,  west  by  that  of  Moqudia,  and 
south  by  the  provinces  of  Arica  and  Paca- 
jes.  It  is  86  leagues  long,  and  2S'  broad, 
and  is  watered  by  several  streams  flowing 
into  the  lake.  The  climate  is  generally 
cold,  and  in  the  parts  bordering  on  Lake 
Titicaca  are  cultivated  Peruvian  bark,  papas, 
barley,  &c  The  chief  occupation  of  the 
inhabitanu  cousibts  in  breeding  cattle, 
sheep,  pigs,  and  lamas;  and  there  are 
many  vicunas,  deer,  partridges,  and  lake 
fowl,  which  are  caught  or  killed  by  the  na- 
tives. The  lake  also  supplies  fish,  and  by 
means  of  it  the  Indians  carry  dressed  hides, 
thread,  &c,  and  take  in  exchange  wine^ 
brandies,  and  other  commodities  from  the 
adjacent  districts.  They  fobricate  their 
clothing  and  other  articles  from  the  wool  of 
the  Peruvian  camel,  and  carry  on  a  ctmsi- 
derable  traflSc  in  that  article.  It  has  va- 
rious rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  Popu- 
lation S6,000. 

Paucaiiolla,  formerly  the  capital  of  tlie 
above  province,  uutil  having  fallen  off  in 
population,  it  lost  this  disiiuctiou.  it  is 
situate  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  Titicaca^ 
and  is  inhabited  by  some  Spanish  families. 
Paucartambo,    a    province   of   Peri^ 


bounded  north-west  and  west  bv  the  pro* 
vinces  of  Calca  and  Lares,  iiorth-east  sod 
east  by  the  fnmtaer  of  the  Indians,  and 
south  oy  that  of  Qoispicsncbi.  It  is  91 
leagues  from  north  to  south,  and  frosi  sit 
to  seven  in  breadth,  and  is  a  ravine  or  larae 
valley,  terminating  in  the  mountains  of  the 
Andes.  On  the  heights  its  lemperatnre  is 
cold ;  but  in  the  low  parts  modentelj 
waruL  It  produces  abundance  of  what, 
barley,  maize,  seeds,  and  fruiu  of  varieus 
sorts.  Population  8000,  dispersed  in  dewt 
settlements. 

Paucartambo,  the  capital  of  the  aboie 
province,  situated  on  the  east  shore  of  the 
river  of  its  name,  33  miles  E.  N.  £.  of  die 
dty  of  Cuzco.    Lat  13.  S8.  S. 

Paucartambo,  a  river  of  the  province  of 
the  same  name,  which  rises  near  the  cui* 
tal,  and  ailerwards  joining  several  other 
rivers,  enters  the  Apurimac 

Pavenham,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Bed* 
fordshire,  6  miles  N.  W.  from  Bedford. 
Population  385. 

Pavia,  a  delegation  or  province  of  Aos- 
trian  Italy,  in  the  government  of  Mtlso, 
bounded  by  the  delegations  of  Lodi,  Milm, 
and  Parma.  Its  superficial  extent  is  S90 
square  miles ;  its  population  about  117,00a 
Its  surfSu^  is  for  the  most  part  level,  siid  of 
such  fertility  thatithasbeen  called  theGaidoi 
of  the  Milanese.  It  is  watered  by  the  Po, 
the  Ticino,  and  tlie  Olona.  Rice  and  vinei 
Bonn  the  principal  objects  of  culture ;  but 
silk  likewise  is  raised  in  large  quantities; 
the  pastures  feed  a  fine  breed  of  cattle,  and 
ilie  rich  cheese  of  this  district  forms  an  im* 
por  tan  t  branch  of  export.  The  trade  of  the 
province  is  carrie<l  on  by  the  Po  and  the 
ficino,  as  well  as  by  a  canal  which  psssei 
through  it,  and  forms  a  communicatioQ  be- 
tween the  cities  of  Milan  and  Pavia.  The 
climate  is  naturally  mild  and  salubrious,  bat 
the  air  has  been  rendered  somewhat  un- 
healthy by  the  extended  cultivation  of  rice, 
and  the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a  constant 
irrigation  in  the  meadow  grounds. 

Pavia,  anciently  Ticiiutm  or  PafM,  s 
large  town  of  Austrian  Italy,  the  capital  of 
a  delegation  or  province  of  the  same  name, 
in  the  government  of  Milan.  It  is  situated 
on  a  pleasant  eminence  on  the  bank  of  the 
Ticino,  four  miles  aliove  the  spot  vhert 
that  river  discharges  itself  into  the  Po.  The 
length  of  the  town  from  east  to  west  is  w- 
wards  of  a  mile,  and  as  its  breadth  is  neiny 
the  same,  the  extent  of  ground  covensd  by 
it  is  large  in  comparison  with  its  popuii- 
tion,  which  is  under  25,000.  It  has,  i* 
consequence,  a  dull  and  deserted  appeir- 
ance.  Its  streets  are  broad  and  stnught, 
and  many  of  the  buildings  are  flood ;  bot 
the  town  in  general  has  none  of  that  spies- 
dour  which  might  be  ex|)ect«d  in  the  an- 
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cicni  c^tai  of  Lombanly.  It  contains  fio» 
yen}  aqaarcs,  the  chief  of  which,  situated 
ah  the  centre  of  the  town^  is  surrounded 
ii^ith  niazzas.  Some  ancient  towers  of  ex- 
traordinary height,  tlie  remains  of  the 
<vothie  ages,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  tlifFeren^ 
parts  of  die  town.  They  were  at  one  time 
so  numerous  as  to  give  it  the  name  of  Prif/i^ 
CTnrritiu  I'avia  is  still  surroundtxl  with 
fcH-uficiitionB,  but  they  are  falling  to  decajr. 
Oih;  of  the  lodst  remarkable  structures  m 
the  town  is  the  marble  bridji^,  built  in  the 
I4tli  ccuturVy  and  connecting  it  with  the 
suburb  on  tiie  ojiposite  side  of  the  Ticino. 

Of  the  public  buil$linga  of  the  city,  the 
most  remarkable  are  the  churches.  'JThe 
ciharch  and  convent  of  the  Carthusians  are 
grand  and  striking.  The  court  of  the  cfon* 
ireat  is  of  great  extent,  and  in  said  to  be  one 
Of  the  finest  in  fiurope.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  porticOy  supported  by  pillars.  The 
church  of  the  Auguslinians,  in  Which  the 
•shes  of  St  Augustine  are  s:dd  to  b6  pre- 
tervcd,  contains  th^  tomb  of  the  well  known 
Boethiua.  The  cathedral  of  I'aVia,  a  Gothic 
boilding  in  decay,  has  been  lately  rebuilt, 
but  untbrtonatel^  in  a  bad  taste.  The  unt- 
ircrsity  of  Puvia  is  said  to  be  the  most  ah* 
cient  in  £urope,  having  been  founded  by 
Charlemagne  in  791.  11  has  produced  a 
number  ot  eminent  men,  and  has  rcckoncil 
among  its  lurofcssors  several  celebrated  cha* 
racters.  One  of  the  latest  was  Spallanzani, 
the  celebrated  naturalist.  This  seminary 
kufil^red  in  the  waf^  of  the  French  revolu* 
tion,  but  received  in  18()2  a  considerable 
gnuit,  ^  W(dl  ibt  the  ihaihtenaiice  of  the 
profenors  as  for  the  erection  of  a  botanicsd 
pinlen,  and  the  purchase  of  hydrostatical^ 
chemifii],  and  other  apniratus. 

Tbou^^tbe  trade  oira via  is  insignif^caixt, 
the  situation  is  by  no  naeans  unfavourable 
in  that  reapectf  the  Tiduo  being  suflicicnt- 
ly  breed  and  deep  for  the  conveyance  of  large 
harks  from  the  Fo,  thUs  affording  an  outlet 
for  the  expoft  of  the  corn,  rice,  hemp,  wine, 
ftnd  other  products  of  the  country.  Some 
trade  in  silk  is  carried  on  with  Turin,  Ge» 
tun,  and  Lyons.  ^Vine  is  sent  to  Milan 
and  Lodi,  and  rice  to  various  parts  of  Italy. 
The  excellent  -cheeae  mad6  in  the  district  is 
likewise  exported  in  oonsiderable  quantities. 
Of  manu&cturijng  industry^  the  only  Immch 
ia  silk  Weaving. 

Pavta  is  very  ancient,  having  been  found* 
cd  by  the  GauV  &nd  having,  like  the  bthef 
towns  of  Cisalpine  Gaul;  fallen  8ubfie<|uent* 
It  mder  Uie  dominion  of  dM  Ramans.  In 
that  Mate  it  remained  until  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century,  when  the  Itomans  were 
driven  out  by  the  Goths,  and  Jibe  latt^  in 
their  turn  by  the  Lcmbiada,  who,  <(owa^ 
the  end  of  the  sixth  centnry,  made  I'aVia 
the  capital  of  their  kingdom.  It  «nderw£tii 
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yarlmis  chai^ea  nntil  the  19th  century, 
when  it  recovered  its  lilK-rty,  and  crectai 
itself  into  a  republic,  a  form  which,  how- 
ever, it  did  not  long  preserve.  It  was  af- 
terwards annexed  to  the  territories  of  the 
duke  of  Milan.  In  I5S5,  Francis  I.  king 
of  France,  was  made  prisoner  by  the  im- 
pcrialfsits,  in  a  battle  fought  near  this 
place.  Ill  1527,  to  avenge  this  afiront, 
the  French  under  count  Lautrec  sacked 
^he  town.  In  1706  it  was  besieged  by  the 
imperialista,  and  the  inhabitants  coinjielled 
the  French  garrison  to  surrender.  Ai\er 
this,  Pavia  remained  in  the  hands  of  Aus* 
tria  till  179a,  when  it  was  taken  by  the 
French,  and  kept  by  them  until  1814,  when 
it  fell  again  under  the  Austrian  dominion. 
It  is  tile  see  of  a  liishop,  and  is  18  mites  d« 
of  Milan,  and  80  W.  of  Mahttia.  Loiig.  9, 
9.  48.  E.  I^t.  45.  lOi  ^1.  K. 

'  r'auiT.t.AC,  a  small  town  in  the  south* 
west  of  France,  situated  on  the  Gironde* 
It  has  a  small  harbour,  where  the  heavy 
ships  destined  for  Dourdeaux  ]>ut  part  of 
their  Cargoi«  in  lighters.  Its  district  pro- 
duces Medoc  wine  of  the  best  quality.  Fo** 
pnlatinn  1 500.  12  miles  S.  £.  of  Lespatre, 
and  28  N.  by  W.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Pavili.y,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
France,  department  of  the  Lower  Seine, 
with  2000  mhabitants,  who  are  partly  em« 
ployed  in  manufactories  of  indigo  and  pa* 
per.     12  miles  N.  W.  of  llducn. 

PAUKAtucit,  a  river  of  Rhode  island, 
ivhich  runs  into  the  sea.  Long*  71.  5a  W. 
Lat.  41.  15.  N.  In  the  latter  part  of  its 
Course  it  divides  Rhode  island  from  Con-* 
necticut. 

PauXpottun.    Sec  Adjodifu 

Paul,  8t,  or  Paulcuui:cii,  a  parish  of 
England,  in  Cornwall,  3  miles  S.  (tcm  Pen- 
Xance.     Population  3371. 

Paul,  St,  a  small  town  in  the  central 
part  of  France,  department  of  the  Upper 
Vienne.  Population  1500.  12  miles  S.W* 
of  Limoges. 

Paul,  St,  a  fine  bay  of  the  island  of 
Malta,  abont  eight  miles  to  the  westward 
of  Valetta.  It  is  defeiMled  by  several  fbrts 
and  towers,  and  affords  good  anchorage 
during  the  summer  months,  but  .is  too 
much  exposed  for  winter.  In  tlie  neigh- 
bourbooct  are  extensive  salines,  or  suit- 
works«  The  shipwreck  of  St  Paul  is  said 
to  have  taken  phice  here* 

Paul.  St,  a  petty  town  in  tlie  south-west 
of  France,  department  of  the  Tarn,  with 
800  inhabitants.  22  miles  N.  £.  of  Castres. 

Paul,  St,  an  isknd  in  tiie  South  Padiic 
ocean,  about  10/K)0  toiscs  in  ciQcunVfer«;nce. 
I(t>ng.  71  2.  E.  Mu  37.  50.  S. 

Paul,  St,  a  town  of  Hrasil,  and  canita] 
of  a  district  of  the  same  avune,  situatea  to 
the  west  of  Rio  Jatieira,  about  12  league! 
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i^om  the  sea.  The  town  stands  on  a  pleasing 
eminence  of  about  two  miles  in  extent,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  low  meadow 
land,  and  washed  at  the  base  by  rivulets, 
which  almost  insulate  it  in  rainy  weather; 
it  is  connected  with  the  high  land  by  a 
narrow  ridge.  The  rivulets  flow  into  a 
pretty  large  stream  called  the  Tieti,  which 
runs  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  in  a  south- 
west direction.  Over  them  there  are  seve- 
tal  bridges,  some  of  stone,  and  others  of 
wood,  built  by  the  late  governor.  The 
streets  of  St  Paul,  owing  to  its  elevation 
(about  50.  feet  above  the  plain),  and  the 
■water  which  almost  surrounds  it,  are  in  ^ 
neral  remarkably  clean ;  the  materral  with 
which  they  are  paved  contains  gold, 
many  particles  of  which  metal  are  found 
in  tne  chinks  and  hollows  after  heavy 
rains,  and  at  such  seasons  are  dili^- 
gently  sought  for  by  the  poorer  sort  of 
people.  Here  are  several  squares,  and 
about  13  places  of  religious  worship,  name- 
ly, two  convents,  three  monasteries,  *  and 
right  churches,  the  greater  part  of  which, 
as  well  as  of  the  whole  town,  is  built  of 
earth.  The  walls  are  erected  by  means  of 
a  frame- work  made  of  wood,  into  which 
earth  is  put,  which  the  workmen  beat,  and 
occasionally  moisten  with  water,  until  ft 
acquires  solidity.  The  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  are  two  or  three  stories  high, 
and  stuccoed  in  various  cdours.  Though 
built  of  earth,  they  are  durable ;  and  Mr 
Mawe  mentions  that  he  saw  some  that  had 
lasted  200  years.  They  cover  their  houses 
with  gutter  tiles ;  but  though  the  country  af- 
fords plenty  of  excellent  clay  and  wood,  very 
few  bricks  are  burnt.  Here  are  few  manu- 
factures of  any  conseauenoe ;  a  little  coarse 
cotton  is  spun  by  the  hand,  and  woven  into 
cloth,  which  serves  for  a  variety  of  wearing 
apparel,  sheets,  &c.  They  make  a  beauti- 
ful kind  of  net-work  for  hammocks,  which 
are  fringed  with  lace,  and  form  an  elegant' 
piece  of  furniture,  being  slung  low,  so  as  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  sofas.  The  ladies 
are  particularly  fond  of  using  them,  espe- 
cially when  the  heat  of  the  weather  disposes 
them  to  ease  and  indolence.  -^The  making 
of  lace  is  a  general  employment  for  females, 
some  of  whom  excel  in  it  The  shop- 
keepers here  ore  a  nuinerous  dass,  who,  as 
in  most  colonial  towns,  deal  in  almost  every 
thing,  and  sometimes  make  great  fortunes. 
Here  are  few  doctors  of  medicine,  but  many 
apothecaries;  some  silver-smiths,  whose 
articles  are  equally  indifferent  both  in  metal 
and  workmanship ;  tailors  and  shoemakers 
in  great  numbers ;  and  joiners,  who  manu- 
facture very  beautiful  wood,  but  are  not  so 
moderate  in  their  chai^ges  as  the  former 
classes  of  tradesmen.  In  the  outskirts  of 
the  city  live  a  number  of  Creolian  Indians, 


who  make  earthenware  for  culinajpai^ 
poses,  large  water  jars,  and  a  vaaety  of 
other  utensils,  ornamented  with  some  taste. 
The  greatest  proportion  of  the  inhabitaiits 
consists  of  farmers  and  inferior  hudiand- 
men,  who  cultivate  small  portHHis  of  land, 
on  which  they  breed  large  stocks,  of  pigt 
and  poultry  for  sale.  With  these  the  ii»r<- 
ket  is  generally  well  supplied,  and  in  the 
fruit  season  is  also  stored  with  pines,  grapei, 
peaches,  guaras,  bananas,  a  few  apples;,  «u! 
an  enormous  quantity  of  quinces.  The 
markets  are  also  well  supplied  with  a  pra- 
fusion  and  variety  of  esculent  plants.  Heie 
is  a  favourite  bulbous,  root  called  the  cara, 
which  is  equal  to  the  best  potatoe,  and  even 
more  farinaceous.  It  grows  to  aboot  fhe 
inches  in  diameter,  and  affords  excclleBi 
food,  either  boiled  or  roasted.  Here  aie 
fine  cabbages,  sallad  herbs,  tomtps^  caali« 
flowers,  artichokes,  and  potatoes;  maiv, 
beans  and  pease,  and  every  species  of  pulse, 
are  brought  abundantly  to  the  market. 
Fowls  are  cheap,  three  pence  and  six  pence 
each.  Turkies,  geese,  and  ducks,  are  abund- 
ant, and  reasonable  in  price :  the  latter  oe 
of  the  Muscovy  breed,  enormously  1ar{«e, 
some  weighing' 10  or  li  lbs.  The  cattle 
are  in  general  good ;  and  beef  may  be  par* 
chased  at  about  a  penny  or  three  oalfpenoe  ' 
per  pound.  The  norscs  are  fine,  and  in  ge- 
neral docile^  They  vary  in  price  fVom  ItJ3 
to  L.I 2.  Idules  ore  considered  more  usefel 
beasts  of  burden.  The  breed  of  sheep  is 
quite  unattended  to,  and  mutton  is  istcIt 
or  never  eaten.  Here  is  a  very  fine  ana 
large  breed  of  goats,  whose  milk  is  generallj 
used  for  domestic  puzposes.  The  ganfaws 
in  St  Paul  and  its  vicinity  are  laid  ont 
with  great  taste,  and  many  of  them  widr 
curious  elegance.  The  jasmine  is  evesr- 
where  a  favourite  tree,  and  in  this  fine  cu- 
mate  bears  flowers  perennially,  as  does  the 
rose.  Carnations,  pinks,  passion-flowcn, 
cocks-combs,  &c.  grow  in  great  plenty ;  one 
of  their  most  estimable  slimbs  is  the  Fdm* 
Christ!,  which  gives  firuit  die  first  year,  and 
yields  abundance  of  castor-oil,  which  aO 
fiimilies  possess  in  such  qnantity,  thai  no 
other  sort  is  burnt. 

It  has  been  ^ated  that  the  town  was 
founded  in  the  year  1570,  by  some  male- 
fketors  who  were  transported  from  Porta* 
gal.  This,  however,  is  not  the  ease.  It 
was  founded  by  a  colony  of  Jesuits  and 
Indians.  Its  situation  was  chosen  mote 
from  the  gold  whicft  abounded  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, than  fi'om  the  salubrity  of  the  air 
and  climate.  The  country  around,  hov<« 
ever,  has  for  more  than  a  century  been  ex« 
hausted  of  this  predons  metal ;  and  the  in* 
habitants  have  been  compelled  at  leiif;th, 
though  with  reluctance,  to  betake  diem- 
selves  to  the  cultivatioii  of  their  tsnSk  sod 
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f&r  a  subsistence.  Here,  as  in  other  parts 
of  Brazil,  the  husbandmen  arc  reckoned  an 
inferior  class  to  the  miners ;  and  it  is  likely. 
until  the  country  be  drained  of  its  gold  and 
diamonds,  that  this  prejudice  will  continue 
to  vetsard  the  improvement  of  this  fertile 
r^ion.  The  inhabitants,  according  to  Mr 
Mawe's  estimate^  amount  to  90,000;  the 
cleigy,  including  all  religious  orders,  to  500* 
They  are  in  general  lib^al  in  their  notions, 
and  free  from  bigotry ;  so  that,  according 
to  Mr  Mawe,  no  stranger  would  be  molest* 
ad  here  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions* 
The  dimate  is  mild  and  temperate,  the 
thennometer  ranging  from  50  to  80  degrees. 
In  the  morning  it  may  be  observed  at  48 ; 
and  it  is  even  lower  in  the  winter  months. 
This  city  is  seldom  visited  b^  foreigners,  the 
passes  to  it  being  guaijded  with  soloiers,  who 
have  authority  to  stop  and  search  all  passen« 
oers,  and  to  inspect  their  merchandise^  in  or- 
der to  prevent  them  from  carryina  off  gold  or 
diamonds.  Mr  Mawe  was  obhgea  to  exhibit 
his  license  twice  in  the  course  of  his  journey 
to  tliis  place  ;  and  his  appearance  with  his 
companions  excited  condderable  curiosity 
among  all  classes  of  people,  who  seemed, 
by  their  manner,  never  to  have  seen  Eng- 
lishmen before.  He  was  well  received, 
however,  everywhere,  and  hospitably  enter- 
tained by  the  inhabitants.  190  miles  W. 
of  Rio  Janeiro.  Long.  46. 56.  W.  Lat  23. 
SO.  S. 

Paul,  St,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
Pearl  islands,  in  the  gulf  of  Panama^  South 
America. 

Paul,  St,  a  small  lake  in  Lower  Canada, 
about  two  miles  to  the  south  of  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  opposite  to  the  town  of  Three 
Rivers.  It  is  4^  miles  long,  and  half  a 
mile  broad.        ^ 

Paul's  Bay,  8t,  on  the  north-west  coast 
of  Newfoundland  island.  Long.  57.  45.  W. 
Lat.  40.  50.  N. 

Paul's, St, Bay  oF^on  the  northern  shore 
of  the  St  Lawrence^  is  about  three  miles  in 
depth,  and  rather  more  than  two  miles  at 
its  entrance.  It  is  35  miles  below  the 
ifiland  of  Orleans.  From  the  Capes^Cor- 
beau  and  La  Bale,  which  form  the  exterior 
points  of  the  bay  on  either  side,  the  ridges 
of  high  lands  describe  a  circuit  before  they 
dose  upon  the  river.  Their  lofly  and  craggy 
summits  form  a  grand  back  ground,  in  the 
form  of  an  amphitheatre  to  the  picturesque 
and  highly  romantic  situation  generally 
known*  as  the  St  Paul's  bay  settlement. 

Paul,  St,  a  small  island  in  the  St  Law<* 
rence,  nearly  three  miles  in  circumference, 
about  a  mile  above  the  town  of  Mont- 
real. 

Paul's  Islanh,  St,  an  island  in  the 
ctrait  between  Newfoundland  and  Cape 
Breton  islands.    It  is  about  15  miles  north- 


east of  North  Cape,  in  Cape  Breton.  Long. 
CO. «.  W.  Lat  47.  13.  N. 

Paul,  Cape  St.    See  Sola. 

Paul  pe  Fenouilhet,  St,  a  small 
town  in  the  south  of  France^  department 
of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  Gli. 
Population  1300.  15  miles  N.  by  E.  of 
Prades,  and  22  N.  \V.  of  Perpignan. 
'  Paul  nu  Var,  a  fortified  town  in  the 
6outh-»east  of  France,  department  of  Uie 
Var,  8  miles  *VV.  of  Nice,  and  8  N.  of  An* 
tibes.    Population  1100. 

Paul  en  Jarrest,  St,  a  town  in  tlie 
east  of  France,  18  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Lyon^ 
with  2300  inhabitants,  and  manufactures  of 
silk. 

Paul's  Walden,  a  parish  of  England^ 
in  Hertfordshire,  2^  miles  from  S^tevenage* 
Population  767. 

Paula,  a  fort  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Caucasus,  20  miles  W.  of 
Bkaterinograd. 

•Paulee,  or  Pauleegub,  called  also  Sua« 
HusGUR,  a  celebrated  fortress  and  town  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Aurungaba^,  and 
district  of  the  Concan.  The  fort  is  said  to 
have  been  built  in  the  1 7  th  century,  by  the 
celebrated  Mahratta  chief  Sevajee ;  but  isf 
probably  of  a  much  older  date.  It  is 
erected  on  the  top  of  an  insulated  moun« 
tain,  about  loOO  feet  high,  and  is  inacces- 
sible except  on  the  north  side,  which  is 
well  defended.  There  are  several  reservoirs 
of  water  in  it ;  and  the  store-rooms  and 
other  places  are  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock* 
It  is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
Nagootan  river,  about  $0  miles  inland  from 
Bombay.  In  the  year  1681,  Akbar,  fourth 
son  of  Aurungzebe,  having  absconded  from 
his  father,  took  refuge  at  this  place,  and 
was  received  in  the  most  princely  manner 
by  the  Mahratta  chief  Sambajee.  This  ex- 
traordinary fortress  was  taken  in  February 
1818  by  the  British  troops,  under  the  com<« 
mand  of  colonel  Prothcr,  after  a  short  siege 
of  only  three  days,  but  the  garrison  complain- 
ed, that  although  it  had  never  before  been 
taken  by  force,  they  could  not  find  any 
place  of  refuge  against  the  shells,  whica 
not  only  destroyed  all  tlie  buildings^  but 
annoyed  them,  by  tile  splinters  from  the 
rock.    Lat.  not  ascertained. 

Paulee,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Ajmccr.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
mercial marts  in  all  Ilsgpootana.  Here 
the  merchants  exchange  the  coramodi« 
ties  of  Europe,  Persia,  and  the  Dekkan,  for 
those  of  Cashmere  and  the  northern  and 
eastern  parts  of  Hindostan.  Lat.  not  as- 
certained. 

Paulee,  a  town  and  fortress  of  the  south 
of  India,  province  of  Malabar,  belonging  to 
the  rajah  of  Cota  Augarce.  Lat.  not  ascer* 
taincd. 
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Padlerspury>  8  parish  of  England^  in 
Northamptonshire,  S  miles  S.  E.  of  Tow- 
cester.    Population  875. 

PAutHAGUET,  a  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Loire. 
Population  900.    9  miles  S.  E.  of  Brioude. 

Pa uu EN,  8t,  a  town  of  Prance,  de- 
partment of  the  Upper  Loire.  Population 
200a.    6  miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Le  Puy. 

pAULiNSKifx,  a  river  of  New  Jersey, 
which  runs  into  the  Delaware,  Long.  75. 
9.  B.  Lat,  iO.  54.  N. 

Paulizza,  a  village  of  the  Morea,  in 
Arcadia,  built  on  tlie  site  of  the  ancient 
Pliigaleia.  The  traveller  may  still  trace  the 
entire  and  extensive  circuit  of  the  ancient 
City,  defended  by  a  number  of  circular 
towers,  situated  on  rocky  eminences  and 
tremendous  precipices.  One  of  the  gates 
on  the  east  is  yet  entire,  and  the  church 
contains  several  interesting  remains.  The 
vilbge,  from  the  height  of  its  position,  is 
cold  in  winter.  The  surrounding  scenefy 
is  of  the  most  romantic  cast. 

PAVtooKAD,  a  small  town  'of  European 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Ekaterinoslav, 
on  the  river  Valtscha.  The  surrounding 
country,  as  well  as  the  steppes  to  the  south, 
are  tolerably  fertile.  32  miles  E.  of  Kkatc* 
rinoslav.    Long.  .S5.  54.  E.  Lat.  47.  10.  N. 

Paulon,  a  Finall  river  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  which  falls  into  the 
Mectiterrahean  near  Nice. 

Paulotsk,  a  small  town  in  the  north  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  St  Peters- 
burg. It  is  r^ularly  built,  and  has  an 
imperial  palace,  very  plain  on  the  outside, 
but  tastefully  decorated  within.  14  miles 
S.  S.  E.  of  St  Petersburg. 

Paulota,  a  village  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Irkoutsk,  on  the  Lena. 
16  niiiea  N,  of  Orlenga. 

Pavlova-selo,  a  to^  of  the  central 
part  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Niznei- Novgorod,  on  the  Oka, 
with  6000  inhabitants.  Most  of  these  arc 
locksmiths  or  hardware  maimfacturers.  The 
town  and  district  are  all  the  property  of  a 
rich  nobleman,  count  Schercmetcv. 

Pavlovsk,  a  wcH  built  town  of  the 
south  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Voronez,  on  the  Don,  with  2000 
inhabitants.  The  chief  employment  of 
the  women  consists  in  knitting  worsted 
stockings  and  gloves.  76  miles  S.  S.  £.  of 
Voronez. 

Paul  Taots^  Chateaux,  St,  a  town 
in  the  south-east  of  France,  department  of 
the  Drome,  .situated  on  the  decKvity  of  a 
mountain.  It  has  2Um  inhabitants,  who 
carry  on  a  tm^c  ih  the  products  of  the 
&urroun<ling  coirtUry,  particularly  in  wine, 
olive*>0O)  and  silk.  12  miles  S.  of  Monte- 
Innart,  and  13  N.  of  Orange. 


Padltok,  a  pariah  of  Engbnd,  ooonfy 
of  Somerset,  9^  miles  S.W.  from  Batk. 
Population  1160. 

Paulus  Hook,  or  Jersey  Citt,  atovii* 
ship  of  the  United  States,  in  Bergen  conntj, 
New  Jersey,  on  the  Hudson,  oppoiite  Nor 
York. 

Paukcr  Ikdiaks,  a  tribe  of  Indians  in 
Louisiana,  on  the  Ydlowatone,  ■momitiBg 
to  2500. 

Pa  UNO  (If.,  a  town  and  fiirtress  of  Hiados- 
tan,  province  of  Hyderabad.  In  the^ear 
1791,thearmy  of  thenizam  encamncdattbis 
pktce  for  a  considerable  time,  while  its  kt* 
vipc*9  were  anxiously  looked*  lor  by  the  ^ 
tish  general.  Long.  78. 20.  £.  Lat.  16. 19.  N. 

Pavoassan,  a  small  town,  capitd  of  the 
island  of  St  I'homas,  off  tlie  eaatm  mst 
of  Africa,  with  a  good  harbour,  the  Rfi« 
denoe  of  the  governor  and  the  bishop. 

Pavolock,  a  small  town  of  the  soutb- 
west  of  European  Russia,  in  fhe  ggfcni- 
meiitof  Poddla,  with  2400  inhabitnils. 

Pavonata,  two  aniall  islands  in  tbe 
Dardanelka,  at  the  entfancc  of  the  Bkck  so. 

Pauraute,  a  river  of  Veneauda,  ubidi 
rises  in  the  mountains  of  Oarora,  sad 
emjities  itself  into  the  lake  of  Maraeaibo, 
Lat.  10.  19.  N. 

Pausa,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  in  the 
Vc^lland,  8  miles  W.N.  W.  of  Pkaa. 
Population  1 600. 

Pauses  A  cp,  a  small  river  of  PrasEixD 
Silesia,  which  rises  near  Stlbcrtxig,  uA 
falls  into  the  Neisse. 

Pa  usi LI  PFO.     See  Posilippo, 

Pausram,  or  Pauzdram,  a  small  town 
of  the  Austrian  states,  in  Motavia,  oa  the 
Schwarza,  4  miles  S.  of  Brunn.  Popnk- 
tion  900. 

Paute,  a  large  river  ff  Quito,  in  tbe 
province  of  Cuenca,  which  risrt  ia  the 
mountains  of  Taraui,  to  the  aooth  of  that 
city.  It  is. formed  by  the  junction  of  ra* 
rious  rivers,  and  receiving  afkerwaids  tlie 
accession  of  other  streams,  becomes  a  laT|^ 
navigable  river,  whidb  assuming  the  Mine 
oTMayu,  enters  the  Santiago,  in  Lat  4. 7.S. 

Paajto,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  tbe 
province  of  San  Juan  de  loa  Llanos,  which 
enters  the  Mcta. 

Pauv2ke,  or  PoTZTo,  a  small  town  of 
West  Prussia,  $6  miles  N.N.W.  of  Daatsk, 
with  1000  inhabitants.  The  Baltic  fbmt 
a  gulf  between  this  place  and  Dantric;,  se» 
parated  from  the  sea  by  a  peninsula. 

Pawangmur,  a  town  and  ibrtress  of 
Hindostan,  province  of  Bcjapore,  and  dis- 
trict of  Parnella,  of  which  it  is  the  presrat 
capital,  and  considered  by  the  Mahvattas,  ta 
wpom.  it  belongs,  as  a  place  of  great 
strength.  Long.  74.  se.  S.  Ltt.  IC  S%  X. 
—There  is  another  iJace  of  this  naine 
north  of  the  Narbndda  tiver>  district  of 
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mpanccr,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattos. 
iiiles  N.  £.  of  tiroilefa. 


Chami 
25  mi 

Pawcatuck,  a  river  of  the  Uaitcd  States, 
which  runs  between  Rhode  island  and  Con- 
necticut, and  falls  into  Stonington  harbour. 

Pa  WIN,  a  small  island  in  the  bay  of  Go- 
nong  Tellu,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  island 
of  Celebes.    Long.  12^  2.  £.  Lat  0. 18.  S. 

1'awlkt,  a  townsliin  and'ViUagc  of  the 
Uuiicd  States,  in  Rutland  county,  Ver- 
mouL  Population  22^13.  It  has  a  village, 
containing, some  manufactures  and  trade. 

Pawlkt,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
which  rises  in  Vermont,  and  runs  north* 
west  into  Wood  Creek,  in  the  state  of  New 
York. 

Pawling,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Dutchess  county.  New  York, 
lOS  miles  S.  of  Albany.     Population  17&6» 

Pawn  Gauw,  a  town  of  Hindustan,  pro* 
▼inoe  of  Dowietabad,  belonging  to  the  Mah- 
rattas.  It  is  a  walled  town,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  collector  of  the  distriat  which 
bears  the  same  name.  It  is  situated  22 
miles  S.  JS.  of  Periuda.  Long.  76.  12.  £. 
hnt.  18.  li.  N. 

Pawnees,  Indians  of  Louisiana,  on  the 
river  Platte,  and  west  of  it,  in  number  5500. 

Pawpaw,  a  river  of  Nortli  America, 
which  falls  into  the  Ohio. 

Pawtucket,  a  post  village  of  tlie  Unit- 
ed States,  partly  in  North  Proviilenoe, 
Rhode  island,  and  partly  in  Seekhonk, 
Massachusetts,  finely  situated  on  the  falls 
of  the  Pawtucket.  It  has  extensive  and 
flourishing  manufactures. 

Pawtucket,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
io  Rliode  island,  which  rises  in  Massachu- 
setts, where  it  is  calltd  the  Blackstone,  pass- 
es through  the  north-east  part  of  Rhode 
island,  and  flows  into  Narragauset  buy,  just 
below  Providence.  Below  the  falls  it  is 
called  the  Seekhonk.  The  descent  at  the 
£ilU  is  about  50  feet. 

Pawtuxk T,  a  post  vinap:e  of  the  United 
States,  in  Cranston,  Rhode  island,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Pawtuxet.  It  is  flourishing, 
iumI  has  a  considerable  trade. 

Pawtuxet,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
io  Rhode  island,  which  runs  into  Narra- 
gauset bay,  4  miles  below  Providence. 

PAXARA,alarge  island  iu  the  Curribbean 
sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  lake  of  Ma- 
racaibo. 

pAXAaos,  or  Bird  Island,  a  small  island 
near  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  Long.  78. 
a*.  W.  Lat.  19.  50.  N. 

Paxaros,  small  islands  or  rocks  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  near  the  coast  of  Chili.  Lat. 
M9.  iO.  S. 

Paxaros,  some  small  islands  on  the  coa^t 
of  Brazil,  iiear  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Sergippe,  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
I'^ranctsco. — Theie  i&  another  &inall  isle  of 


the  same  naro«  on  the  coast  of  the  province 
of  Porto  Scguro. 

Paxo,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterra- 
nean, near  the  entrance  of  the  Adriatic,  6 
miles  S.  of  Corfu,  and  10  from  the  coast  of 
Albania.  It  is  one  of  the  seven  isknds  of 
the  Ionian  republic,  and  is  about  15  miles 
in  circuit,  including  the  neighbouring  islet 
of  An  tipaxo.  1 1  has  an  extent  of  35  square 
miles,  and  is  inhabited  by  about  6000 
Greeks.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil 
being  stony,  produces  little  dse  than  <^ves, 
almonds,  and  vines.  The  4|uantity  of  corn 
raised  is  insignificant.  The  quadrupeds  of 
the  island  are  mules  and  goats.  The  fish- 
eries on  the  coast  might,  if  prosecuted  with 
activity,  become  an  im|x>rtant  branch  of  in- 
dustry. OpiNisite  to  the  island  of  Antipaxo 
there  is  a  tolerably  good  harbour.  The 
name  of  the  chief  town  and  landing  place 
is  Porto  Gai.  It  lies  iu  Long.  20.  21.  £. 
Lat.  39.  21.  N. 

Paxton,  a  small  village  of  Soofiand,  on 
tlie  banks  of  the  Tweed,  iu  Berwickshire. 
Populaiion  270. 

Paxton ,  a  township  of  the  United  States, 
in  \Vorce8ter  county,  Massachusetts,  M 
miles  W..  of  Boston.     Population  019. 

Paxton,  Lower,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Dauphin  county,  Pennsyl^p 
vania.  Population  21  SO. — 2.  Miiidlb,  A 
.  township  in  the  same  county.  Population 
707.— 3.  Upper,  A  township  of  the  same 
county.  Popuktion  2274.---4.  A  township 
of  Ross  county,  Ohio.     Population  6fi  1 . 

Pay  A,  a  settlement  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  province  of  San  Juan  de  los  Llanos.  H 
consists  of  about  1^0  Indians,  who  excel  in 
the  manufacture  of  linen  and  cotton.  69 
miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Tunja. 

Payamino,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Quixos  and  Macas,  which  runs 
south  for  60  miles,  and  enters  by  the  north 
into  the  Napo,  in  Lat.  1.  2.  S. 

Payana,  a  large  lake  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  Finland.  It  is  80  utiles  long,  and 
li  broad,  and  gives  rise  to  the  river  Kym- 
^ene. 

Payana,  a  river  of  Peru,  in  the  province 
of  Piura,  which  runs  west,  and  enters  the 
sea  in  the  bay  of  Machaku — It  is  also  tjie 
nauie  or  two  other  rivers,  which  rise  near 
the  above. 

Paykkne,  a  small  and  ill  built,  but 
thriving  town  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  Lu- 
cerne, on  the  Broye,  16  miles  W.  of  Ftey^ 
berg. 

Pay  HO.     Sec  Pviho. 

Pay  J  AN,  a  village  of  Peru,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Truxillo. 

Paynsvili.k,  a  village  of  the  United 
Statiu,  in  Ohio,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
Grand  river,  about  one  mile  Ijum  the  lokt. 
It  has  about  40  houEe;^. 
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Payrac,  a  small  town  of  France,  In  the 
department  of  the  Lot.    Population  900. 

Pays  de  Vaud.    See  Faud, 

Payuruyay,  a  river  of  Quito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Mainas,  which  runs  souths  and  en- 
ters the  Amazons. 

Paz,  a  town  of  Mexico^  in  the  intend- 
ancy  of  VaUadolid,  inhabited  by  Spaniards^ 
mestizoes^  and  Indians,  who  are  chiefly  cn- 
glBged  in  the  cultivation  of  maize.  120 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Mexico.  Population 
about  3000.  Long.  100. 28.  W.  Lat.  20. 
$9,  N. — It  is  also  we  name  of  several  insig« 
nifioant  settlements. 

Paz,  La,  a  district  formerly  included  in 
the  limits  of  Peru,  but  now  in  the  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  which  lies  north 
of  Sicasica,  and  consists  only  of  a  small  dis- 
trict round  the  city  of  the  same  name,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  western  cordillera  of  the 
Andes.  The  territory  is  rough  and  uneven^ 
imd  its  temperature  cold.  The  adjacent 
eordillera,  which  is  only  12  leagues  distant, 
is  very  high ;  and  one  of  its  summits^  called 
Ulimaui,  is  covered  with  perpetual  snow, 
which  exposes  the  district  to  so  cold  a  cli- 
mate^ that  hard  frosts^  storms  of  hail,  &c. 
ore  not  uncommon;  but  the  city  is  not 
subject  to  these,  enjoying  a  salubrious  air^ 
and  considerable  heat.  The  unequal  ground 
on  which  La  Paz  is  seated,  the  snow-clad 
mountains^  the  fertile  vallies^  and  the  fine, 
river,  give  peculiar  charms  to  its  scenery. 
The  inhabitanu  in  the  district  around  the 
city  are  mostly  confined  to  the  valley,  as 
the  higher  grounds  are  covered  with  forests 
which  afford  shelter  to  bears,  jaguars,  pu- 
mas, &c  They  find  some  gold  in  the  river, 
when  it  is  increased  by  the  melting  of  the 
snow,  which  forces  large  ipasses  of  rock  fVom 
the  mountain  of  Illimani.  In  1730,  an  In- 
dian discovered  in  this  stream  a  lump  of  gold 
of  such  size,  that  it  was  bought  for  12,000 
piastres^  and  sent  to  the  king.  The  coun- 
try is  fertile,  pleasant^  and  abundant  in 
grain  and  other  fruits. 

Paz,  La,  a  city  of  the  above  district, 
founded  in  1548,  and  called  La  Paz,  or 
Peace,  in  n^emory  of  the  public  tranquillity 
being  settled,  by  the  defeat  of  Gonzalo  Pi- 
zarro  and  his  adherents.  The  city,  besides 
the  cathedral,  has  four  churches,  five  con- 
vents, and*  three  nunneries.  It  has,  accord- 
ing to  Helms^  suffered  considerably  by  the 
revolt  of  the  Indians ;  but  it  is  still  rich, 
and,  according  to  the  same  authority,  has 
20,000  inhabitants.  One  great  article 
of  trade  in  this  place  is  Paraguay  tea,  for 
which  about  200,000  piastres  arc  received 
Annually.  It  is  a  bishop's  sec, with  very  con- 
8  lerable  revenues.  120  miles  E.  S.  E.  of 
Ar.'quipa,  288  S.  E.  of  Cuzco,  and  612 
«.  E.  of  Lima.     Long.  CS.  25.  ^Vt  Lat.  17. 


Pazzano,  a  town  of  the  kin|;dmB  of 
Naples,  in  Calabria  Ultra.  Populauon  1000. 
19  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Girace. 

Pe,  St,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Upper  Pyrenees, 
on  the  river  culled  Gave  de  Pan,  with  2800 
inhabitants,  a  number  of  whom  *Me  lock- 
smiths and  nailmakers,  8  miles  N.  W.  rf 
Argeles,  and  15  S.  W,  of  Tarbes. 

Pb,  St,  a  town  of  France,  department  cf 
the  Lower  Pyrenees,  on  the  river  KiTrfk, 
Population  2100.  12milesS.W.ofBayoniic, 
Feabody,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  ia 
New  Hampshire,  which  joins  the  Andro*- 
copgin. 

Peace  River,  otherwise  called  Unijak 
River,  has  its  rise,  according  to  Mackenzie, 
who  ascended  it  to  its  source  in  his  haxardoB$ 
journey  across  the  American  continent  to 
the  Pacific  ocean,  in  the  Rocky  mountaiw» 
in  Lat.  5i.  24.  N.  and  Long.  121.  W.  Its 
source  is  only  a  few  miles  firom  that  of  tbe 
Columbia  river,  which,  taking  an  opposite 
direction,  empties  itself  into  the  Paciilc 
ocean.  After  a  winding  course  through  a 
vast  extent  of  country,  during  which  it  is 
increased  by  the  accession  of  many  luge 
rivers,  it  passes  the  Lake  of  the  Hills,  after 
which  it  is  called  Skive  river,  and  runniag 
through  Slave  lake,  and  afterwards  rm- 
ving  the  denomination  of  Mackenzie's  rifcr, 
it  empties  itsdf  into  the  Fnnen  ocean,  in 
70.  N.  lat.  and  about  135.  W.  long.  Its 
stream  is  fVom  200  to  800  yarda  wide.  It 
Is  generally  navigable,  except  within  th? 
Rocky  mountains,  when  its  course  is  mndi 
interrupted  by  rapids  and  cascades.  When 
it  falls  into  the  Slave  river  it  is  upwards  of 
a  mile  broad ;  and  the  country  between  thts 
and  the  Lake  of  the  Hills  is  so  flat,  that  it  is 
frequently  overflowed. 

Feacii  Islanu,  an  idand  of  Canada,  i^ 
Lake  St  Clair,  containing  about  100  acres 
of  land  fit  for  tillage ;  the  rest  meadow  and 
marsh. 

Peacham,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Caletlonw  county,  VcrmopL  Vo* 
pulaticn  1301. 

Peace,  a  small  town  in  the  south-east 
of  France,  department  of  the  Drome,  oq 
the  Isere,  opposite  to  Romans.  Popu- 
lation 1300,     11  miles  N.  E.  of  Valence. 

Peak,  a  mountain  in  Derbyshire,  which 
gives  name  to  a  district  running  north-west 
by  Chapel-en-lcr  Frith,  It  is  a  rocky,  roi^, 
and  barren  track,  but  abounds  hi  minenl 
treasures,  coptainiog  mines  of  lead,  iron, 
poals,  antimony,  quarries  of  millstone^ 
whetstones,  &c.  It  is  much  visited  on  «> 
count  of  its  singular  caverns,  petriftctiops, 
and  the  other  natural  curiqpitics  liii^ 
form  the  *'  Wonders  of  the  Peak." 

Peak  Forest,  a  village  of  England,  ia 
the  county  of  Derby.— Tno  name  abo  qw 
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plies  Co  an  extensive  track  of  land  formerly 
covered  with  trees,  but  now  bare,  and  in  a 
desolate  condition.  The  forest  was  an- 
ciently named  De  Alto  Pecco,  and  included 
the  parishes  of  Castleton,  Hope,  Chapel,  or 
Boden  and  GIossop,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
Motram  in  Chester..  It  was  stocked  with 
red  deer,  which,  accovding  to  tradition,  tra- 
versed the  country  so  low  as  Ashford. 
Umestone  Abounds  in  the  Petdc  forest,  and 
the  quarries  extend  about  half  a  mUe  in 
lengtA,  with  a  breadth  of  200  or  300  yards. 
A  nilway  attends  from  these  to  Chapcl-en- 
le-Fri&,  where  an  inclined  plane  obadocts 
the  lime  to  the  Manchester  canal.  Popu- 
lation of  the  village  626. 

Peaks,  mountains  in  the  United  States, 
•extending  from  Straftbrd  in  New  Hamp- 
shire^  to  the  White  mountains,  2500  feet 
iii^. 

Pkaks  OF  Otter,  in  the  United  States, 
In  Bedford  county,  Virginia.  They  are 
summits  of  the  Blue  ridge,  and  are  consi- 
dered die  most  elevated  points  of  land  in 
Vuginia.  The  altitude  of  the  eastern  peak 
«B  3104  feet;  that  of  the  western  2946; 
Aocording  to  another  statement,  the  eleva- 
tion is  ^966  feet.  The  summits  are  com- 
posed of  granite.  30  miles  W.  by  N.  of 
Lynchburgh.    LaL  37.  33.  N. 

Pbaacs  Point,  a  low  and  sandy  point 
on  the  eastern  shore  of  Spencer's  gulf,  on 
siie  sooih  shore  of  New  Holland.  Long. 
137.21.E.    Lat.  34.  28^.  S. 

Pearl,  a  river  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  Mississippi  territory,  which  rises  near 
liSt.  33.  N.  and  pursuing  a  soudi-wcst 
^oourae  for  SQ  miles,  and  thence  east  150 
■dies,  until  it  fidls  into  Lake  Borgne,  a 
little  to  the  east  of  Lake  Ponchartrain.  It 
is  said  to  be  navigable  150  miles.  At  its 
•entrance  it  has  7  feet,  but  deepens  at  the 
distance  of  2  miles  from  the  lake ;  but  the 
mvigatiott  is  at  present  obstructed  by  Icjgs 
and  drift  wood.  It  flows  through  a  fertue 
territory,  and  in  the  south  part  of  its  course 
it  separates  the  state  of  the  Mississippi 
•fimn  Louisiana. 

Pkarl  Isiu^kb,  an  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,'  towards  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
-sippi,  a  few  leagues  from  Panphin  island, 
about  6  miles  in  length  and  4  in  breadth* 

PsARL  IsXtANos,  some  small  inlands  of 
the  gulf  of  Panama,  where  there  was  for- 
merly a  pearl  flshery  ;  the  slaves  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Panama  being  em- 
ployed to  dive  for  pearls.  This  fishery  is 
now  of  little  importance ;  and  though  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  re-establish  it, 
tlds  has  not  been  &nmd  pracdcable.  These 
islands  produce  abundance  of  maize,  plan- 
tains, fi.sh,  and  game.  45  miles  from  the 
jCity  of  Panama. 

rjEiABL  JbLAxO;  a  smajl  Island  in  the 


West  Indies.    Long,  79.  13.  W.    LaL  14.. 
53.  N.      . 

P£AKL  Keys,  islets  or  rocks  in  the  Spa- 
nish Main,  on  the  Mosquito  shore.  Long. 
82.  45.  W.  Lat.  1J8.  26.  N. 

Pearl  Key  Lagoon,  a  bay  on  the  Mos^- 
quito  shore.  Long.  83.  12.  W.  IolU  11. 
15.  N. 

Pearl  Rocks,  a  cluster  of  low  and  dan- 
gerous rocks  in  the  NorU\  Pacific  ocean, 
near  the  south  extremity  of  Calvert's  island. 
Long.  231.  59.  £.  Lat.  51.  54.  N. 
•  Pearn's  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  siSc 
of  the  islantl  of  Antigua,  off  which  are  five 
islands. 

Pearson's  Isles,  a  cluster  of  small  isles 
on  the  south  shore  of  New  Holland.  The 
largest  Is  remarkable  for  two  high  ami 
sharp  pointed  peaks,  in  Long.  134.  13.  £. 
Lat.  33.  57.  S.  They  are  included  by  cap- 
tain Flinders  under  the  general  title  of  the 
Investigator's  group. 

Peasemarsh,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Sussex,  3  miles  N.  W.  from  Rye.  Popu- 
ktion  781. 

Psasenuall,  a  parish  of  England, 
county  of  Suffolk,  2^  miles  N.  W.  from 
Yoxford.    Population  633. 

Peatlaw,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Selkirk^  1964  feet  above  the  le\'el 
of  the  sea. 

Pebworth,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Gloucestershire,  4  miles  N.  by  W.  trom 
Chipping  Cambden.    Population  591. 

Pec,  Lb,  a  small  town  of  France,  situ- 
ated on  the  Seine,  near  St  Germains,  U 
miles  W.  of  Paris.  It  has  a  convenient 
shipping  place  on  ihe  river,  and  is  a  con- 
siderable entrepot  for  merchandise.  It  has 
also  extensive  tanneries. 

Pecaque,  St,  a  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
province  of  Xalisca.  In  the  year  1686,  tiiis 
town  was  plundered  by  the  Englisii.  45 
miles  N.  of  Compostella.  Long.  101.  30. 
W.  Lat  22.  N. 

Pbccais,  a  fortress  in  the  south  of 
France,  department  of  the  Gard,  about 
half  a  mile  from  the  sea,  surrounded  by  a 
multitude  of  lagunes,  from  which  between 
7000  and  8000  tons  of  bay  salt  are  annually 
procured.  21  miles  S.E.  of  Montpelier, 
4md  26  S.  by  W.  of  Nimes. 

Pec  he  LIN,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  province  of  Carthagena,  which  runs 
west,  and  enters  the  sea. 

PfiCHEURS,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  near  the  doast  of  Guiana,  situate  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Aporvak.  It  is  half 
a  league  long,  but  is  narrow,  and  covered 
with  trees. 

Pechlarn,  a  petty  town  of  Upper  Aus- 
tria, on  the  Danube.  Population  800.  20 
miles  W.of  StPolten. 

Peckelsueim,  a  small  town  of  Prussian 
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WestphaAi,  in  the  government  of  MIndcn. 
Population  1200.  18  miles  E.  S!£.  of  Pb- 
dcrbom« 

Peckhav,  East,  a  nirish  of  En|ilftnd^ 
in  Kent,  3}  miles  N.  S.  by  £.  (Vom  Tun? 
bridge.    Population  1511. 

Pecontc  Bat  and  Crsek,  in  the  United 
States,  Neur  York,  in  Hiyerrbcad,  on  Long 
island. 

PcpqitA,  Caps,  a  cape  cm  the  ^csl  ooasi 
nf  tl^e  island  of  Sardinia.    Lon^.  8.  ^7.  £• 
Lit  89.  97.  N. 
*  pEcsvAO.    Sec  Pcischvajr* 

pEqzR^iszvx,  a  luarlpet  town  ef  Av»t 
Irian  Poland,  in  Eastcrp  Galida,  ci|:^e  of 
Stantslawow.  ' 

Peczka,  a  market  town  of  t}ie  north  of 
Jlobemia,  11  miles  £.  N.  £.  of  Gitschin, 
with  800  inhabitants. 

p£UDAQALABARAM>0rpaEATBAL1POOR, 

atotvn  and  fortress  of  the  smith  of  'Indirt^ 
province  of  Mysore.  The  fort,  although 
entirely  built  of  mud,  is  very  strong,  as 
the  shot  buries  itself  in  the  rampart,  withr 
put  bringing  down  any  of  the  |Hinti)et. 
it  commands  the  town,  which  consists  of 
dbout  2000  houses,  and  is  also  forii^'d  by 
a  wall  and  hedge.  It  carries  on  a  eonsi* 
dcrable  traffic.  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Ilinduo  kingdom  of  Bijanagur,  the  polygar 
or  chief  of  iiolipoor  assumed  indepeiideiipe; 
and  his  successors,  although  compiled  to 
pay  tribute  both  to  the  ]^Iahom<^tans,  sTid 
Afterwards  to  the  Mahrattas,  still  kept  po»« 
session  of  the  fortress,  til)  it  was  taken 
iVom  them  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen* 
tiu7,  by  the  nizum,  and  was  then  confer- 
red as  a  jagier  on  a  Mogul  officer  named 
Abdool  Russoul,  from  whose  family  it  was 
taken  in  the  year  1761,  by  Hyder  Aly; 
since  which  period  it  has  been  subject  to 
the  ruler  of  Mysore.  Long.  77.  i7.  E.  Lat. 
is.  17.  N. — Fourteen  miles  to  the  eastward 
of  this  place,  there  is  another  fortress  called 
Little  Balipoor,  the  capital  of  a  small  dis- 
trict, but  now  subject  to  the  mjah  of  My- 
sore. '     • 

PEBDArojiR,  a  town  of  Htndostan,  pro- 
vince of  the  Northern  Circars,  district  of 
mjamundry.  A  battle  was  fought  in'  the 
year  1758,  m  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  be- 
tween the  French  and  i^ritish  armies,  tp 
which  the  former  were  completely  defeated. 
Long.  82.  IS.  E.    Lat.  17.  5.  N. 

PiUEK,  GuEAT,  a  r5»er  of  the  Unittil 
States,  in  South  Carolina,  which  rises  in 
North  Carolina,  where  it  is  called  Yadkin, 
andruns  south- south- east  into  Winyaw  bay, 
hear  G^rorgctown,  and  communicates  with  the 
Atlantic  12  niile8*below'(icorgetown.  It 
is  navlfVablc  for  boats  of  (iO  or  70  tous, 
about  'Joo  miles. 

PKi>j:ji,  Little,  a  river  of  the  United 
l^tatcs,  in  South  Carolina^  v.faich  rises  in 


North  Carolina,  and  unites  vltti  thi  Qmt 
Pedce,  9i  miles  above  its  mouth. 

Pkoeka,  or  BiBEK,  a  small  town  of 
Austrian  lUyria,  in  Isrria,  \&  miks  S.W. 
of  Fhtme,  with  1600  inhabitiDla. 

Pedkrnalbs,  a  Sfnall  riTer  of  the  irftnl 
of  St  Domingo,  which  riaef  in  the  duniii* 
tains  of  Bamco,  runt  w^t,  and  eoicn  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  between  Gape  Coloiiflo  anfi 
the  bay  of  Fuer.— There  U  another  riiicr 
qf  this  name  in  Florida. 

Pbdkbkalks,  a  point  of  land  or  e|f 
tremity.  of  (be  coast  of  Florida,  whi^ 
looks  to  the  east  of  the  island  of  Cotba. 

PBDEKHBiftA,  t  Small  Geapotl  of  the 
central  part  of  Portqgal,  at  ilw  moath  of 
the  small  river  Aicoa.  It  lias  1100  uha* 
bitaiits,  and  a  gooil  harbour,  on  the  noitli 
nde  of  whidi  is  the  fort  of  St  VigueL  U 
miles  S.  W.  of  Leyrb,  and  IS  N.  K.  of 
Penicfae.    Long.  8.  56.  IL  Lat.  39. 91.  K. 

Pbdir,  a  town  of  the  idand  of  Samotn, 
on  the  west  coast.  Tho  principal  trade  o^ 
this  place  and  llie  adjacent  ooait  is  ia 
betel*nut,  pepper,  gold  dust,  canes,  rattam, 
1)ee8  wax,  camphor^  and  beiixoin  or  Inab- 
incense.  The  ami  is  fertile,  and  well  ustcr- 
e(l  with  riTulets ;  but  in  the  low  land  neift 
the  sea  are  biigs  and  marahesy  wbicb  pro* 
duce  opiy  reeds,  rattans,  and  bamboocaari. 
The  animals  found  here  are  beraoofa 
small  breed,  buffidoes,  goats,  men,  aad 
hog  deer.  Wild  aniuials  abouiid  ia  the 
wooils  and  inoun tains,  such  aa  tigets, 
elephants,  rhinoceroses,  tnonUes,  viU 
hogs,  spotted  deer,  and  bears.  There  a^t 
also  guanas,  alligators,  porcupines,  serpents, 
acorpions,  and  other  venomous  am'iaals. 
There  is  abundance  of  poultry,  partkulai« 
ly  ducks  and  ibn-ls. 

Pedka  SuoAi.8,  in  the  Wesi  Indies, 
extend  from  Lai.  1 7.  20.  to  30«  N.  and  traa 
Long.  79.9.  10  79.  17.  W.  . 

-  Pboba  da  Gm.e,  a  small  iskad  neir 
the  euast  of  Africa.    Lat.  21.  49.  N. 

Pkdkas  Point,  on  the  coast  of  Iharil, 
is  7  leagues  B.  S.  £.  from  die  strait  of  St 
John's  i>land,  and  75  from  Cape  North.-— 
Also  a  point  on  the  same  coast,  10  leagues 
W.  N.  W.  of  Brandihi  bay. 

Peukas,  P^nta  UK,  a  capeon  themnik- 
weM  coast  of  Yucatan. 

Pkpras,  Ponta  i>a8,  a  cape  on  the  coos; 
of  frazil.     Long.  35.  49.  W.  Lat.  5. 5. 

Pehbaza,  a  small  town  of  Spain,  in 
Qld  Custile,  91  miles  H.^.  of  Segoris. 
In  a  Ciistle  near'  this,  the  two  'sons  af 
Francis  I.  of  France  were  confined  daring 
four  years. 

pKoaeFORTB,  a  village  in  the  sootb  of 
France,department  of  the  Eastern  Fyrcocn. 
In  the  neighhourtiotd  is  a  silver  mine.  ^ 

Pedricksduro^  a  vilbge  of  tlic  United 
States^  in  Salem  county,  New  Jersey. 
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Fcttwiy  a  iovn  on  the  iiorth«>Weiit  const 
nf  the  tslaiMl  of  Tcriutte.  Long.  1^21.  10. 
B.   LiiCO.  50,  N. 

Pej>ro,  a  tmall  isbnd  in  the  Indian  tea, 
nemr  Ihe  west  poost  of  Madagascar.  Long. 
47.  4H.  B.  Lai,  14.  50.  S. 

Psoaoy  St>  a  small  barren  inland  in  the 
Mediterranean,  fibout  8  inilea  W,  of  Sardi- 
nia. 

Pbimio*  St,  a  settlement  of  New  Grana- 
da*  in  the  province  of  Santa  Martha,  situate 
ttl  on  Che  shore  of  the  river  Magdalena.<»r«- 
ad»  A  aeitlemfrut  of  Popavan,  on  the  shcnre 
of  the  river  Caqueta^-irScl,  A  settlement  of 
QuilQ^  in  the  province  of  Maiuas,  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  river  Napo.-^tth»  A 
aettleaient  of  the  same  province,  sicuatecl 
on  the  shore  of  the  Amazons.— *.'>th,  A 
town  of  Chili,  in  the  province  of  Quillota. 
—6th,  A  settlement  of  the  province  of 
Mamsnbo,  on  tlie.sliore  of  the  lake  of  jhis 
nmme, — 7lh,  A  settlement  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
in  Uie  pnoviuoe  of  Tueun^an.— >Hth,  A  settle- 
muBUt  in  the  |>rovioee  of  Buenos  Ayres,  on 
tlie  Parana,  70  miles  N.  W.  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  Lonfc.  59,  53.  W.  Lat.  33.  39.  S. 
— 9ih,  A  setUement  of  the  same  province, 
on  a  west  brSinch  of  ilie  Paniua,  about  70 
mile*  N.  W.  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Long.  60« 
17.  W.  Lat  89.  57.  S.— lOtb,  A  setUe- 
ment  43£  (^hili,  in  the  province  of  Rancagua. 
—-It  Is  thii  name  of  various  other  ineon* 
nderaUe  settlements  in  other  parts  of 
South  America,  which  in  some  geographical 
compilations  arc  called  towns,  but  geneml- 
ly  consist  only  of  a  few  scattered  fauillies 
of  Indians. 

PsiNm,  St,  a  laige  river  of  Mexico, 
whidi  rises  in  Lat.  US.  N.  It  runs  nearly 
from  east  to  west,  and  enters  the  Jito  del 
Nsrte,  on  the  confines  of  Coliahuila. 

Px]>ao,  St,  a  river  of  Veragua,  which 
enters  the  Martin  Grande,  just  before  this 
fiver  enten  the  sea. 

Peobo,  St,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in 
the  proriuoe  of  Venesuela,  which  unites 
with  another  river  to  enter  the  Coxede. 

Panao,  St,  a  large  river  of  Brazil^ 
which  enters  the  Atlantic,  dose  to  the  loot 
oi  San  Pedro. 

PaDao,  St,  a  river  of  the  Caraccas,  in 
the  provitH»  of  Venexuda,  which  runa  north, 
and  ei^lerB  Lake  Maraoaibo. 

Pjspa«,  St,  a  small  island  in  the  Padfts 
ooean,  nmr  the  coast  of  Tem  Firma.  LaL 

PsMM,  St,  an  island  in  the  Pacific 
oeean,  disoovered  by  Magellan.  LaL  15.  S. 
or  aeoarding  to  others  18.  S. 

Piuao,  St,  a  small  island,  situated  m 
f he  KUlf  of  California,  dose  to  the  coast  of 
Uleidoo. 

Psnao,  St,  a  fort  of  Chili,  situated  on 
t^c  opiioshe  skle  of  the  river  Biobbio. 


Pedro  k  Padwo,  St,  a  river  of  Mexico, 
which  rise^  in  Tabasco,  and  runs  into  the 
bay  of  Campeachy.  Long.  93.  86.  W.  Lat. 
18.  SO.  N. 

P££»ao,  Cape  St,  a  cape  in  the  north., 
east  of  Spdn,  on  die  coast  of  Cataloniu. 
Long.  I.  40.  £.  Lilt.  41.  15.  N. 

Pki>ko,  San,  a  small  town  In  the  north 
oi  Spain,  in  die  province  of  Las  Montaiias, 
97  miles  S.  of  Santander. 

Pedro,  Sak,  a  sm.-iU  town  of  Spain,  in 
Old  Castile,  18  miles  N.  £.  of  Soria.    * 

PeoaooAON,  or  Pedraoov,  a  small  town 
of  Portugal,  in  Estremudura,  4 1  miles  N.  £. 
of  Thomor,  and  1 10  N.  £.  of  Lisbou. 

Peebles,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  the 
county  of  Peebles,  10  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  5^  from  east  to  west.  Popula* 
tion,  including  the  town,  9485. 

PfcKDLES-SlllHli,orTw£EDDAI.B,aCOnnty 

of  Scodand,  bounded  on  the  east  and  south* 
east  by  BiTwick  and  Selkirkshires,  on  the 
south  by  Dumfries-sliirc,  on  the  west  by  La« 
narkshirc,  and  un  (he  north  by  the  county  of 
Mid- Lothian.  It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,and 
lies  between  55.  25.  and  55,  50.  N.  lat.  and 
betwiren  3.  and  3.  35.  W.  long. ;  bdng  from 
90  to  98  miles  iu  length  from  north  to 
south,  and  from  13  to  90  from  west  to  east. 
Uponagtrneral  and  distant  view,  tfais  ooun* 
ty  seems  to  consist  of  various  chains  of 
mouutains,  running  in  all  directions,  with 
well  watered  vallies  intervening.  The  hills 
towards  tlie  several  boundaries  rise  to  the 
greatest  height;  mid  those  whidi  divide 
thu  shire  from  Annandale  in  Dumfries, 
are  the  highest  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Scodan<l,  rising  from  9100  feet,  to  the 
height  of  about  9000  feet  above  the  levd  of 
the  sea.  Ou  the  north  and  north-west  porta 
of  the  country,  the  hills  arc  not  so  elevated 
as  those  near  the  south  and  south-east  bort 
ders.  Most  of  the  hills  are  green,  and 
abundant  in  herbage,  except  a  bleak  amj| 
dreary  ridge  along  the  soudi-east  border^ 
which  is  the  moBt  barren  and  inhospitable 
part  of  the  county.  The  Dale  or  Vallev  of 
Tweed  fonus  the  great  body  of  this  shu-e : 
and  thence  many  narrow  vales  branch  oKv 
in  different  directions.  Jn  general,  the  hills 
and  dales  in  the  north  and  north-west  dls« 
tricts  are  the  most  fertile  and  agreeable.' 
The  variety  of  hill,  and  dale,  and  water, 
might  furnish  scenes  of  great  natural  beauty ' 
or  even  grautVeur,  were  it  not  for  thealmosi 
total  want  of  natural  wood,  j^o^  \^^^ ' 
tradition  reports  that  a  great  d^,  of  woo^j  | 
once  grew  in  die  county,  at  present  few  ves* ' 
tiges  of  it  remain ,  and  where  any  is  found/ 
upon  the  banks  of  the  waters  and  skirts  of 
tlie  hills,  it  is  mere  brushwood,  consisUng 
chiefly  of  birch  miserably  stinted  in  crowth; 
some  s|)ecies  of  grey  willow,  hazel  bushes,^ 
ai)d  a  iei^  mountain  ashes^  with  sometimes 
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m  fringe  of  dwarfish  alders  marldng  the 
oNiTses  of  the  rivulets.  The  soil  along  the 
lianks  of  the  Tweed  and  its  tributary 
dreams^  where  Uie  land  is  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  water^  is  in  general  s  sandy  loam. 
A  Ktike  above  the  flat  ground  it  is  a  rich 
iosni,  on  a  bottom  of  gravel  or  till.  On  the 
afcirts  and  acclivities  of  the  hjlls,  it  is  a  loose 
friable  earth,  with  a  mixture  of  day.  To- 
wards the  sources  of  the  vraters,  the  soil  is 
4lf  a  mossy  or  moorish  nature.  There  is  a 
want  of  valuable  minerals  in  this  county ; 
but  coal,  lime,  white  and  red  freestone, 
marl,  AiUer's  earth,  and  slate,  with  veins 
of  iron  ore,  are  found  in  several  districts. 
No  manufactures  of  consequence  have  been 
cstabiished  in  Tweeddale,  a  considerable 
woollen  manufacture  al  Innerleithen  e!C-^ 
cepted  ;  but  there  are  some  linen,  woollen, 
iomI  cotton  weavers  in  Peebles  and  its  neigh- 
boothood.  The  county  is  well  watered  by 
the  Tweed,  Lyne»  Lettoen,  Eddleston,  Ma« 
nor,  and  several  other  inferior  streams. 
Salmon  are  caught  in  the  Tweed.  The  smal- 
ler rivers  abound  in  trout.  The  lakes  con- 
lain  perch  and  pike ;  and  eels  abound  also 
In  a  lodi  called  Water  loch.  The  valued 
lent  of  the  county  »  L.61,937.  13s.  lOd. 
Scots,  and  the  r^  rent  is  eslimated  at 
1^20,920  sterling.  The  county  contains 
only  one  royal  burgh,  vis.  Peebles,  which 
J8  tne county  town;  several  small  villi^es, 
us  Linton,  &c. ;  and  is  divided  into  16  pa- 
sfslies,  containing,  in  1801,  8717  inhahiu 
ants,  and  in  1811,  9935. 

Peevlks,  a  royal  burgh  of  Scothtnd,  and 
county  town  of  the  shire  to  which  it  gives 
name.  It  is  situated  in  the  north-eaat  part 
of  the  county,  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Tweed,  over  which  there  is  a  bridge  of  five 
arches  ;  and  it  is  wholly  surrounded  with 
faM  hills.  The  town  is  tolerably  well 
bmlt,  and  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  New 
Tovm  by  the  Eddlestone  water.  In  the 
Old  Town  are  the  ruins  of  a  monastery, 
where  Alexander  III.  and  other  Scottish 
king!!,  formerly  resided.  This  monastery, 
possessed  by  Red  Friars,  vras  built  in  the 
mm  pf  a  square.  The  church,  on  the 
south  side,  was  108  feet  in  length,  38  in 
breadth,  and  ito  walls  24  feet  in  height.  It 
was  used  for  parochial  service  until  the 
year  1784,  when  a  new  church  was  built. 
The  High  diurch,  now  in  ruins,  at  the 
west  end  of  the  town,  is  said  to  have  been 
Imilt  jn  the  l«th  century.  The  New 
Town  consists  chiefly  of  one  street,  which 
is  broad  and  spacious,  and  the  houses  are 
neat  and  tolerably  well  built.  At  the  west 
end  of  this  street  stands  the  church,  on  a 
i«nall  eminence,  where  formerly  the  castle 
stood;  and  beside,  it  is  the  county  jail. 
Pesidcs  thcfiCy  it  has  a  town-hali  for  the 
^criff  and  town  courts,  a^id  an  ekg^i  wu 


built  by  tontine,  eoataiiiing  aaembly- 
rooms,  and  where  the  county  busineBi  is 
transacted.  Here  was  fonnerly  a  niiit, 
which  stood  at  the  head  of  the  Bridgegate, 
and  still  retains  the  name  of  the  Cwcw 
nook.  Peebles  has  an  excellent  giaunDar- 
school,  and  another  fbr  English,  sritfame. 
tie,  &C.  and  is  a  plaee  wdl  adapted  fijr  the 
eilucation  of  youth.  It  manufactnres  a 
considerable  quantity  of  stockings,  sad  a 

Seat  deal  of  weaving  is  carried  on  in  it. 
ere  is  also  an  extensive^hceweiy,  fiuDooi 
for  its  exeenent  ale.  The  town  is  goten^ 
ed  by  a  council  of  18  persons,  of  vdiich  a 
prov<»tand  two  bailies  make  a  psrt  h 
loins  with  Lanark,  Linlitl^w;  and  Sel- 
kirk, in  sending  a  member  to  parhaaeot 
It  has  a  weekly  market  on  Tuoday,  with 
eight  annual  fairs.  Populaiio&  S900.  92 
miles  S.  of  £dinbufgh. 

I^BKSKXLL,  a  post  Village  of  the  United 
States,  in  West  Chester  eoun^.  New  Yflri[, 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Hudsoo,  near  tk 
mouth  of  Peekskill  creek.  It  has  consider* 
able  trade. 

Pbbl,  or  Peel  Town,  a  town  of  Eng- 
land, on  the  western  eosst  of  the  Isle  ef 
Man.  It  stands  at  the  mottth  of  Ped river, 
and  is  chiefly  noted  for  the  ruins  cf  iti 
castle  and  cathedral.  The  castle  stands  on 
a  smftll  rocky  island,  sametimes  cslkd 
Holme  Peel,  about  100  yards  west  of  tlie 
town,  and  sqiarated  from  it  by  a  dianod 
which,  at  low  vrater,  is  scarcely  a  fbotdeep, 
but  increases  considerably  In  depth  with 
die  tide.  Southward  of  Peel  river  tnis  island 
is  joined  to  the  main  land  by  a  strong  stoae 
wall,  built  many  yeara  ago  to  seenie  tbe 
harbour.  The  walls  of  the  castle,  flanked 
with  towers,  inclose  an  irreguliff  polygaa  of 
about  two  acres  in  extent.  They  are  about 
three  or  four  feet  in  thicknesst,  and  built  of 
rough  clay  slale^  of  a  gn^y  colour,  and  co- 
vered and  faced  in  many  parts  vrith  a  red 
sandstone.  The  time  of  their  ercetioD  '» 
unknown.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  tao 
churches,  Uie  one  dedicated  to  St  Patridt, 
supposed  to  be  of  gieot  antiquity ;  the  odier 
to  St  Germain,  being  the  cathedral  of  tlie 
island,  and  built  about  the  year  1845.  Tha 
whole  area  is  full  of  ruins  of  various  boikl- 
ings,  walls,  and  dweUing-hooses.  Aboat 
the  middle  of  it  is  a  square  pyianudil 
mouiid  of  earth.  The  cathedral  is  extreme- 
ly ruinous,  and  has  not  fye  many  yasrs  been 
used  but  as  a  burying-plaoe.  Bmalh  tba 
eastern  part  is  the  e^esiastioal  prison.  St 
Patrick's  church  stands  to  the  vreM  of  the 
cathedral,  but  nothing  remains  of  it  hat  the 
walls.  The  chureh  in  the  town  b  dedieii- 
ed  to  St  Peter.  Since  the  decline  of  die 
smuggling.  Peel  has  become  a  nlsee  of 
Ht,ae  trade.  The  harbour  has  fiOlen  into 
pr^lcctf  but  here  is  a  spacious  and  i 
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dkms  rotdj  with  from  7  to  10  feet  of  wa« 
ter.  Provisions  are  cheap,  and  fish  plenti* 
fuL  The  population  is  supposed  to  amount 
CO  1900.  19  miles  W.  of  Douglas.  Long. 
4.  41.  W.    Lat.54.  15.  N. 

Pbel>  or  Peelakd,  a  marshy  district  in 
the  interior  of  the  Netherlands,  comprising 

rt  of  the  provinces  of  North  Brahant  and 


Peelas,  an  island  in  the  Eastern  seas, 
which  yidds  abundance  of  cowries.  It  is 
the  chief  of  a  cluster  of  small  islands,  due 
west  of  Basseelan,  whi^h  is  situated  at  the 
80uth*westeni  extremity  of  Magindanao. 
They  are  covered  with  wood,  but  are  said 
to  be  destitute  of  water,  and  have  no  fixed 
Inhabitants. 

Peeling,  a  township  of  the  United 
Slates',  in  Grafton  county.  New  Hampshire. 
Population  203. 

Pebne,  a  river  of  the  North  of  Germany, 
which  rises  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklenburg, 
Anns  at  Demmin  the  boundary  between 
MedclenbuTg  and  Pomerania,  and  soon  after 
Ihe  lake  called  the  Achterwasser,  It  foils 
into  the  Baltic  at  Peenemuude,  and  is  na<p 
Tinble  as  fkr  as  Demmin. 

Peenemundb,  a  village  of  Prussia,  in 
Pomerania,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peene. 
There  is  here  a  fort,  but  the  harbour  is  now 
very  indifl^nt.  28  miles  £.  S.  £.  of  Strain 
Bund.  . 

Peepee,  a  village  of  the  United  States^  in 
Iloss  county,  Ohio,  on  the  Scioto. 

pEEPtT.    See  Pipiey, 

Peek,  a  small  town  in  the  interi(^r  of 
the  Netherlands,  n  the  province  of  Lim« 
burg.  Population  1300.  32  miles  N.  by 
W'  of  Maestricht,  and  32  N.  of  Liege. 

Peer,  a  small  island  in  the  Eastern  seas. 
Liong.  118. 20.  £.  Lat  6.  18.  S. 

Peeroaum,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Aurungabad,  belonging  to  the 
Mahrattas.  It  is  situated  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Beemah  and  Sursutty  rivers.  Long. 
IS,  2.  £.    Lat.  18.  32.  N. 

Peerpunchaul,  a  range  of  mountains 
in  Hindostan,  which  form  the  southern 
bounilary  of  the  province  of  Cashmere,  but 
through  which  there  is  a  tolerably  good 
road. 

Peffer,  a  river  of  Scotland,  in  RosSf^ 
shire,  which  falls  into  the  frith  of  Cromar- 
ty.— It  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  rivulet 
which  rises  in  Haddingtonshire^,  and  falls 
into  the  fHth  of  Forth. 

pEGARN,  a  hill  of  Wales,  in  Merioneth- 
ahire,  1510  feet  in  height. 

Peoa(t,  ft  small  town  of  Germany,  in 
Saxony,  on  the  river  EU&ter,  14  miles  S.S.  W. 
of  Leipsic    PoDulation  2300. 

Pegown's  VApn,  or  Llandikiom,  a 
mountain  of  IVales,  ip  Montgomeryshire, 
1898  leet  in  height, 


Peonas,  or  Peknas,  Cape,  a  cape  on 
the  north  coast  of  Spain,  in  Asturla.  liOng. 
5.  53.  W.  Lat.43.  41.  N. 

Peonitz,  a  river  of  Germany,  In  Bava« 
nan  Franconia,  which  rises  near  the  small 
town  of  Pegnitz,  soon  loses  itself  under  a 
hill  called  the  Wasserberg,  reappears  at 
the  other  side,  and  after  passing  through 
Nuremberg,  joins  the  R^nitz  at  Furth, 
IK^here  the  united  stream  takes  the  name  of 
Regnitz. 

Pegnitz,  a  small  town  of  Bavarian 
Franconia,  28  miles  N.  N.  £.  of  Nurem- 
berg.   Population  900. 

Peg  NO  N  j)E  Velez,  a  fbrtress  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Morocco,  built  in  the 
year  1508  by  Don  Pedro  of  Navarre,  takeh 
in  1522  by  the  Moors,  but  retaken  in  1664 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  whose  power  it  hai 
ever  since  remained.  40  miles  E.  of  Go- 
mera,  and  68  W,  of  Melilla. 

Pego,  a  town  of  the  cast  of  S]iain,-  in 
Valencia,  with  5000  inhabitants.  41  miles 
S.  by  E.  of  Valencia,  and  12  W.  of  Denia. 

Peg  ON,  a  small  island  in  the  river  Cayq, 
on  the  south-west  boundary,  between 
Spain  and  Portu^alj  4  miles  ftom  Ba« 
dsjoz, 

Pegu,  properly  Begu,  an  ancient  king- 
dom of  Asia,  but  now  a  province  of  tlie 
Birman  empire.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  Arracan  and  Ava,  on  the  cast  by  Siam^ 
on  the  south  by  Siam  and  the  sea,  and 
on  the  west  by  tne  bay  of  Bengal.  It  con- 
tains several  ranges  of  mountains,  but,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  may  be  considered  as  a 
level  country ;  and  the  southern  part  of  it  is 
much  intersected  by  rivers,  which,  before 
they  join  the  sea,  rorm  a  delta  similar  to 
those  of  the  Nile  and  Ganges.  The  soil  is 
naturally  very  fertile,  but,  owing  to  tbc 
fVequent  wars,  and  badness  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  great  portion  of  the  country  is  over- 
run by  wood  and  long  rank  grass,  abound- 
ing with  tigers,  elephants,  buiMoes,  deer, 
and  other  animals.  Its  chief  produce  is 
ricc»  but  the  farmers  seldom  cultivate  more 
than  they  can  immediately  dispose  of,  pr 
than  will  serve  for  their  own  consumption 
during  the  year;  and  the  oppressions  have 
iVequently  been  so  great,  that  these  people 
have  abandoned  their  villages,  and  fled  into 
the  woods,  where  they  have  cultivated  small 
patches  of  ground,  and  lived  principally 
upon  fish,  fowl,  venison,  and  reptiles.  No 
people  are  more  easily  fed;  as,  although 
they  will  not  kill  kine  or  some  other  ani- 
mals, they  eat  anv  thing  that  dies  of  itscU^ 
and  their  favourite  article  of  food  Is  putrid 
salt  fish.  Pegu  possesses  mines  of  iron, 
tin,  and  lead ;  also  of  rubies  and  sapphires, 
and  rock  crystal;  but  the  most  valuable 
produce  of  tnc  country  is  the  teak  timber 
^sed  for  shi|vbiuldiiig,  whlcb  nev(9r  decays 
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m  iShe  ttdt  watSr,  nor  Is  easily  penetrated  by 
»woriin.  Some  of  the  trees  are  60  feet  In 
dcngtli,  by  nine  in  girth ;  they  in  general 
grow  upon  the  hillii,  and  arc  doated  down 
tlie  rivers  in  tlie  rainy  reasons ;  but  as  they 
ore  excessively  beavy^  the  natives  generally 
spfit  tiiem,  by  wedges,  into  thick  planks, 
9vb|ch  are  af>erwarda  sawed  by  the  ship- 
lisjailders.  There  are  only  two  large  rivers 
•ill  this  country,  the  Irrawuddy  and  the  SU 
«tang;  but  the  former,  at  the  distance  df 
ubimt  100  miles  from  the  sea,  divides  into 
innumerable  branches,  the  principal  ones  of 
5nplaeh  are  the  Persaim  and  Rangoon 
'branches.  The  source  of  the  Irrawuddy  is 
iu  one  of  the  mouutains  of  China,  tiiat  of 
the  Sitang,  in  a  range  of  hills  situated  be- 
tween the  19th  a»<l  20tli  degrees  of  north* 
,ern  latitude,  and  disembogues  in  the  gulf 
of  Martaban*  The  princii)a]  ports  of  Pegu 
are  Siriara,  Negruis,  ond  Ilangoon ;  but 
siivcethe  conquest  of  the  country  by  the 
jBtrroans,  the  lutter  is  the  onl^  one  open  to 
i£uropeans ;  and  a  ship  entering  any  other 
'port,  even  in  distress,  is  liiibl^  to  confisca- 
.tion.  The  Peguers  are,  generally  speaking, 
idolaters  of  the  sect  of  Boodh,  whom  they 
call  Gaudania,  of  whom  an  account  has  been 
given  under  the  article  Ava.  They  are  of 
a  low  stiiture,  and  bavr  small  eyes,  but  are 
fairer  than  might  be  ex|)ecte<l  in  so  south- 
•ero  a  climate.  They  are  also  a  lively,  ac- 
tive, and  inufFensive  piople;  but  all  the 
common  druflgery  of  business  is  |)erfonncd 
by  the  women.  Many  interesting  particu- 
lars of  this  nation  may  be  Ibuud  in  the 
history  of  the  Jesuits,  who  at  one  time 
had  raado  a  considerable  number  of  con- 
verts among  them.  The  Dutch  and  Eng- 
lish had  also  factories  established  in  tliis 
.'OounUy  jji  the  beginning  of  the  17  th  cen- 
turv. 

Altliough  the  Peguers,  the  Birmans,  the 
Arracanners^  and  the  Siamese,  are  of  the 
came  religion,  and  probably  descended  from 
the  same  stock,  yet  from  time  immemo- 
rial wars  have  been  cairied  on  between 
them,  with  alternate  success.  In  tlie  ycor 
1762,  the  Peguers  were  victorious,  and 
took  possession  of  the  city  of  Ava,  the  ca- 
^i^  of  t|ie  Birman  dominions ;  but  only 
^v'e  y^ars  atkr  that  event,  a  sad  reverse 
took  phice.  Tl^ey  were  defeated  by  the 
celebrated  Alompra,  their  king  Uken  pri- 
^ncr  and  put  to  death,  and  the  whole  na^ 
Jion  subjected  to  a  grievous  yoke,  which 
jthcrc  is  no  probability  of  thdr  ever  shaking 
off.  It  is  true  that  the  present  king  of 
Ava  has  iniligatcd  some  of  the  laws  respecU 
ing  them,  and  encourages  the  Birmans  to 
JMsimilatc  and  inu-rmarry  with  them  ;  but 
no  Pcguer  has  yet  obtained  any  employ- 
ment of  consequence,  and  the  country  is  in 
fact  become  a  provuicc  of  the  Biiman  em- 


pire, and  as  such,  has  been  Botked  m  tk 
account  of /fiUi 

.  Psau,  a  very  ancient  city,  and  (brmcrlj 
the  capital  of  the  above  mentioned  king^lmn. 
It  was  a  fortified  town,  and  of  a  qiiMn> 
gular  form,  each  side  measuring  a  wile  snU 
a  half.  The  rampart  was  compoHd  of 
bricks,  cemented  with  mud  SS  fcirt  cbick, 
with  small  towers  or  bastions  300  jank 
asunder.  The  depth  of  the  ditch  was  only 
about  12  feet,  but  was  60  yan)s  in  bradth. 
The  whole  of  these  worki  are  now  ia  a 
roost  ruinous  statc^  and  as  all  the  haoKs 
in  this  country  are  built  of  wood,  few  traces 
of  them  are  to  be  diaoovered.  This  dty 
was  visited  in  the  vear  1600,  by  Gome&uo* 
peans,  who  describe  it  as  a  place  of  great 
si>lendour,  1'he  streets  were  wide,  sod 
running  in  a  straight  line  from  gate  Co  gate 
I1i«  king's  palace  stood  in  the  middle  of 
the  town,  built  like  a  fortress,  with  wilk 
and  ditches ;  but  the  interior  apartmeats 
were  all  composed  of  wood,  with  gilt  roofs; 
and  the  population  was  suf^ioscd  to  aroouat 
to  150,000. 

The  destruction  of  this  city  vaa  causci^ 
by  its  capture  in  1757,  by  the  Birman  ein- 
peror  Alompra,  who  caused  parts  of  the 
walls  to  be  k* veiled,  destroyecf  tha  hou&s, 
and  dispersed  or  led  into  captivity  all  the 
inhabitants.  '  The  tcmjiles  were  the  only 
buildings  that  escaped  his  fury  ;  and  the 
magnificent  temple  of  Shoemauoo  still  ex- 
ists as  a  monuiAent  of  the  greatness  and 
devotion  of  its  ancient  moaarchs.     Thb 
temj^e  is  of  a  pyromidical,  or  rather  ooni* 
col  form,  composed  of  brick  and  mortar, 
but  without  excavation  or  aperture  of  any 
sort,  octagonal  at  the  base,  each  ade  eif 
which  measures  162  feet.    The  circnraft- 
rence  gradually  diminishes  in  the  manner  of 
a  ilight  of  steps  ^^  it  suddenly  tikes  the 
form  of  a  speaking  trumpet ;  on  the  top  of 
whidi,  at  the  distance  of  360  ^t  from  the 
ground,  is  fixed  a  gilt  umbrelia,  56  fwt  ia 
circumference.    All  around  the  steps  or  s»- 
ocnt  are    placed  innumerable   images  of 
Gauduma,  their  saint.   These  are  generally 
maile  of  marble,  but  soUie  of  them  are  v( 
gilt  iron.    The  llahaans  or  attcmLnt  prirsts 
assert  that  the  tbundations  of  this  ttuipk- 
were  laid  2000  years  ago,  and  built  it|«fl 
bv  successive  monarcha,  till  it  was  com- 
plettnl.    Altlioutfh  we  cannot  give  much 
credit  to  their  chronology,  it  moat  doobt* 
less  have  taken  an  immense  time  to  have 
accumulated  such  a  solid  mass  of  brick; 
and   which,  if  not  totally  neglecttd,  can 
only  be  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  About 
the  vear.  17iM),  tlie  present    Birman  mo- 
nurcii,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
his  Pegue  ziuljects,  gave  orders  for  the  city 
to  be  rebuilt,  and  that  it  should  in  fulaie 
be  the  rcudcttcc  cf  the  viceroy  or  gomnof 
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of  die  province.  A  town  was  irt  oonsc- 
anencc  marked  out  within  the  precincts  of 
Ihc  ruins,  nnd  siirrounded  by  a  wooden 
stockade  with  four  gates.  A  noose  for  the 
viceroy,  and  some  public  offices,  were  hasti- 
ly run  up  of  wood,  with  tiletl  rooft ;  but 
very  few  inhabitants  could  be  collected. 
The  plan  has  therefore  been  relinquisher!, 
ami  ine  governor  still  continues  to  reside  at 
llangoon,  except  for  a  few  months  in  the 
year,  when  he  takes  a  tour  through  the 
provinces,  and  probably  stops  twenty  or 
liior«  days  in  Pegu.  This  city  is  situated 
in  a  plain,- on  the  eastern  bunk  of  the 
Sctang  river,  in  Long.  90.  12.  E.  Lat  17. 
40.  N. 

PEouNxor.K,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  New  Jersey,  which  joins  the 
l*M!dic. 

Peowei.t.,  a  hamlet  of  EngVind,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  situated  at  the  hcail  of  a 
fine  bay,  about  1  mile  W.  of  Ramsgato. 

Pt:HiKG,  a  town  of  China,  of  (be  tliird 
rank,  in  Shantong. 

Pkiio,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  third 
rank,  in  Shcnsee. 

Pet,  a  city  of  China,  of  the  second  rank, 
in  Sctchuen.  Long.  107.  E.  I>at.  29. 50.  N. 

Pkichak,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  tliird 
rank,  in  Setchuen. 

Prion  KB,  the  name  of  several  small 
islamls  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island  of  Milo. 
•  Peiho,  a  pretty  considerable  river  of 
China,  iti  the  province  of  Pc-chc-lce.  It 
tines  on  the  borders  of  Tartary,  and  in  its 
(xmrae  northwards  paR55e8  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  capital,  maintaining  its  com- 
mnnication  with  the  great  canal,  and  with 
the  Yellow  Kca,  into. which  the  Peiho  dis- 
cbarges itsdf  in  Lat.  39.  3-  N.  Most 
of  the  country  through  which  it  flows 
is  almost  entirely  a  dead  flat,  so  that 
there  is  scarcely  any  sensible  rise  as 
far  as  Peking,  and  the  tide  is  felt  for  400 
miles  np. 

Pbila,  a  small  river  of  Priissian  Silesia, 
iRrhich  flows  past  the  town  of  Rcichenbnch, 
ftnd  &lls  into  the  Wcistritz,  above  Schweid- 
niiK. 

Peilau,  a  village  of  Prussian  Silesia,  in 
the  government  of  Reichenbach.  Popula- 
tion WOO.  Part  of  these  are  a  colonv  of 
Moravian  brethren,  employcil,  as  usual,  in 
roanafacture.  3  miles  S.  £.  of  Reichen* 
bach. 

Puna,  a  small  town  of  Hanover,  in  the 
principality  of  Hildesheim,  on  the  river 
Fuse.  It  is  snrroundwl  with  walls,  is  de- 
luded by  a  castle,  and  has  above  .3000  in- 
hahitanto,  chiefly  Lutherans,  employcil 
pardy  in  spinning  yarn,  and  partly  m'the 
niahttfacture  of  tobacco.  The  cattle  fiiirs 
are  knat .    20  milca  £.  of  Hanover. 


PEiNcncfe,  a  town  of  the  Bimnnnrefki^- 
pire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  IrrawucW 
dy  river.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  placid' 
much  teak  timber  is  procured  and  convey*-, 
ed  to  Rangoon,  and  from  thence  exported 
to  the  British  territories.  1'his  teafi  i^, 
howcvct,  not  reckoned  so  close  grained, 
and  consequently  not  so  good  as  that  which 
grows  on  the  coast  of  Malabar:  but  it  can 
be  sold  nnich  cheaper  at  Calcutta  and  Mad- 
ra.<;.  At  this  place  al^^o  slniis  of  400  tonii 
burden  have  been  built,  although  at  the 
distance  of  *200  miles  from  the  sea.  Longr 
9.>.50.  E.    Lat.  18.31.  N. 

Peipus,  Laxb'  of,  or  TscnunsKOs 
03i:ro,  a  large  lake  in  the  north  of  Euro- 
pean Russia,  lying  between  the  govem- 
menu  of  Petersburg,  Livonia,  E^bonia» 
and  Pskov.  It  is  about  ^0  iniles  in  lengthy 
and  35  broail.  It  communicates  by  a  strait 
with  the  lake  of  Pskov,  and  witli  tlie  gulfl 
of  Finland,  by  the  river  Nufova. 

pEiBAii,  a  town  of  Malacca,  sttuated  on* 
the  west  coast,  100  miles  N.  W.  of  Make« 
ea.  Lat  3.  40.  N. 

Peihe,  St,  a  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  Pietlmont,  on  the  river  liraita, 
with  5O00  inhabitants.  \.%  miles  W.  by  S. 
of  Saluxzo,  and  40  S.  S.  \V,  of  Turin. 

Peisa,  a  lake  of  Hungary,  In  Uie  pda- 
tinate  of  Prcsburg,  the  capital  of  which 
was  fonricrly  calletl  from  that  lake,  Peiss* 
burg.  Part  of  it  is  now  dried  up,  and  the 
rest  forms  extensive  marshes,  planted  with 
the  finest  alders.  It  is  altogether  distinct 
fVom  the  lake  of  Ncusicdel,  which  lies  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Danube. 

PcisBsK,  or  Pyzdrv,  a  small  town  of 
Prussian  Poland,  on  the  AVartha,  near  the 
Russian  frontier,  with  2100  inhabitants. 
3/i  milra  E.  S.  E.  of  Poscn. 

Pkiskretsciiam,  a  small  town  of  Prus- 
8^!an  Silesia,  in  the  government  of  Oppeln^ 
with  1900  inhabitants. 

PErTELSTKiN'.     Soc  Betfcfstcln. 

Peitz,  a  petty  town  of  Prussia,  in  Lower 
Lusatia,  on  a  small  river  wiiich  runs  int(^ 
the  Spree.  Potmlation  liOO.  33  miles  S.. 
by  \V .  of  Frankfort  on  the  Oder,  and  9» 
E.  S.  E.  of  Lubben. 

pEJErscoT,  a  township  of  the  Unitetfc 
States  in  Cnrabetland  county/  Maine,  oi> 
the  Androscoggin,  140  miles  N.^.E.  ot 
Boston.    Population)  805. 

Perenen,  a  village  on  the  Grain  coast 
of  Africa,  15  miles  S.  of  Sanguin. 

Peket,  a  town  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
island  of  Cumbava.  Long.  117.  36.  E*. 
Lat  8.  15.  S. 

PtRiAKGHO,  a  considerable  river  ot 
China,  in  the  province  of  Quangtong, 
rising  on  the  southern  side  of  the  great 
range  of  mountains  which  divitlcs  it 
fVom  the  provinee  of  Kiangf^ee..    it  forms 
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toartof  the  great  navigable  oommunication 
Detiircen  PeKing  and  Oiuton>  which  is  inter* 
rupted  only  by  the  above  range  of  moun- 
tains. At  Nanyang,  at  the  head  of  the 
Pekiang,  travellers  cross  to  Nanngan,  where 
they  embark  on  Uie  Kankiang. 

Peri  NO,  or  Pekin,  a  great  city  of  Asia, 
topital  of  t)ie  empire  of  China,  By  Marco 
Polo,, and  other  early  travellers  in  the  ISth 
and  14th  centuries,  it  is  mentioned  under 
the  name  of  Cambalu,  which  the  Tartar 
monarchs  had  recently  built,  adjacent  to  the 
Chinese  city  of  Taydu.  The  distinction 
between  the  Chinese  and  Tartar  cities  is 
still  maintained.  The  letter  forms  proper, 
ly  the  main  body  of  Peking,  being  sur- 
rounded by  the  mr indpal  wall,  which  in- 
closes an  Bxeik  of  fourteen  square  miles.  The 
Chinese  city  has  a  wall  of  its  own,  which, 
however,  is  in  many  parts  falling  into 
ruin,  but  which  incloses  an  extensive 
area  of  about  nine  square  miles.  The 
suburbs  are  also  very  large.  Accord- 
ing to  the  best  official  information  which 
lord  Macartney  could  procure,  Peking 
contains  a  population  or  three  millions. 
Tliis  is  mote  than  in  proportion  to  its  mag- 
nitude, especially  when  we  consider  that 
no  house  consists  of  above  one  story; 
but  it  is  remarked  that  the  lower  ranks  in 
China  crowd  into  a  very  narrow  space,  se- 
veral generations  living  usually  under  one 
roof,  and  in  a  mansion  which  appears 
scarcely  sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of 
a  single  famUv.  At  the  same  time  it  is 
probable  that  the  above  number,  like  sobm 
others  reported  by  the  mandarins  to  the 
ambassador,  is  very  considerably  exagge- 
rated. 

Peking,  like  most  other  Chinese  cities, 
Is  laid  out  by  the  square  and  line.  A  street 
four  miles  long  and  ISO  feet  broad,  reaches 
iVom  one  gate  to  the  other,  and  is  crossed 
by  another  of  similar  length  and  breadth. 
The  other  streets  are  narrow,  and  many  of 
them  can  only  be  considered  as  lanes. 
They  are  all  unpaved,  and  covered  with 
sand  and  dust ;  but  they  are  kept  very  cleair, 
and  frequently  waterea.  Each  &mily  has 
a  large  earthen  jar,  into  which  all  filth  is 
thrown,  and  preserved  for  manure.  The 
principal  st^pets  consist  almost  entirely  of 
rows  of  shops,  which  aro  painted,  gilded, 
and  adorned  with  much  magnificence.  Sky 
blue  and  green  mixed  with  gold,  aro  the 
prevailing  colours  upon  the  walls.  The  goods 
sre  not  only  displayed  within,  but  exposed 
in  large  groups  in  front  of  tlie  houses.  Be- 
fore these  are  generally  erected  wooden  pil- 
lars, whose  tops  are  much  higher  than  the 
roofs  of  the  houses,  bearing  inscriptions  in 
gilded  characters,  which  state  the  nature  of 
the  goods  to  be  sold,  and  assure  the  buyer 
of  not  being  cheated.    To  attract  the  more 


notice,  they  are  genenlly  hni^  with  nriow 
coloured  flags,  streamers,  and  ribbons,  ex* 
hibiting  the  appearance  of  a  line  of  ship. 
ping,  dressed  in  all  the  di&rent  cdoon 
used  in  Europe.  Lanterns  of  hon,  of 
muslin,  of  silk,  or  of  paper,  are  amn^  hf 
fore  the  doors,  and  eaLhioit  sudi  a  variety  of 
form,  that  the  Chinese  appear  to  hare  ex<* 
bausted  in  them  all  the  powers  of  imigioa* 
tion.  The  r^;ular  form  of  the  streets,  tiie 
flat  roofs,  and  the  various  ensigns  widi 
which  they  are  decocated,  give  P^bgwy 
much  the  appeaamee  of  «  large  cncimp* 
ment.  The  streets  are  pecufiam  crowdEd, 
in  consequence  of  the  nnmber  or  ttada  that 
are  carried  on  in  the  open  air.  The  naoie- 
rous  moveable  workshopB  of  tinkers  vd 
barben,  coblers  and  bladcsmiths;  the  tents 
and  booths  where  tea,  fruit,  rice,  and  other 
eatables,  are  exposed  to  sale;  the  wares  and 
merchandise  arrayed  before  the  doon ;  the 
troops  of  dromedaries  laden  with  eodsfina 
Tartary;  the  wheel  barrows  and  band-cam 
stuffi^  with  vegetables,  leave  in  this  broad 
street  only  a  very  narrow  mce  nnoocapied. 
Room  is  scarcely  allowed  lor  the  irtquent 
processions  of  men  in  office,  widi  their  an- 
merous  retinues  and  strange  insignia,  or  ftr 
those  pompous  trains  whnch  pass  thfvogh 
on  occasions  of  fhuend  and  manfase*  With 
the  confiised  voices  of  the  multitude  buying 
and  selling  their  vtfious  commodities,  are 
mixed  the  ciief  of  jueglers,  ooigurors,  fot* 
tnne^teUenr,  mountel^ks,  quack<-docton, 
cooKcBans,  and  musicians.  Women  are  fie* 
quently  seen  among  the  crowd,  either  valk* 
ing,  or  riding  on  horses,  which  they  bestride 
like  men ;  but  they  are  all  Tartar  femaks, 
whose  manners  alone  admit  of  such  expo* 
sure.  The  Chinese  ladies  are  more  rigidly 
confined  to  the  house  in  the  capitd,  thania 
the  rest  of  the  empire* 
'  Peking,  according  to  QiiDeae  ideas,  is 
strongly  fortified.  It  is  surroonded  with 
walls  about  ^  f^t  high,  and  25  feet  thick 
at  their  base;  but  the  breadth  on  the  top, 
within  the  parapets,  does  not  exceed  i£ 
feet ;  so  that  it  has  a  considerable  sk)pe,cs« 
pecially  on  the. inside,  and  rises  by  sta^ 
like  the  pyramids.  It  is  surronmled  with 
a  ditch,  and  defended  by  square  towerf, 
placed  at  the  intervaTof  70  yards,  which  is 
reckoned  a  bowshot.  Each  tower  projects 
about  40  feet  from  the  line  of  the  wall,  and 
has  a  small  guard*  house  on  its  smnmit. 
The  body  of  the  wall  is  composed  of  the 
earth  dug  up  from  the  ditch ;  but  it  is  UecA 
on  each  side  wilh  a  mixture  of  bricl:  ami 
stone.  The  great  wall,  and  all  others  in 
this  country,  arc  built  in  the  some  manucr. 
No  cannon  arc  mounted  on  the  walls  or 
towers;  but  in  an  elevated  fortification  which 
surrounds  the  gate,  rising  to  the  height 
of  several  stories,  there  arc  repmcotationf 
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.  <JFc«nioii,  whicb,  at  a  distance,  soroevhat 
resemble  the  sham  ports  in  a  ship  of  war. 
Of  the  ornamental  buildings  of  Peking, 
the  most  conspicuous  are  those  commonly 
cdled  triumphal  arehesj  but  which  appear 
really  to  be  monuments  erected  to  the  me- 
mory of  distinguished  men,  particnlarlv 
those  who  ha^  attained  to  any  ezlraordi- 
nary  measure  of  longevity.  They  consist  of 
a  large  oentral  gateway,  with  a  smaller  one 
(  en  each  side,  all  corered  with  narrow  rooft; 
I  and,  like  the  houses,  are  very  8|4endidly 
j  gilded,  varnished,  and  painted.  Large  chi^ 
J  meters  of  gold  announce  that  each  monu- 
ment was  erected  to  honour  some  distin- 
gidshed  man,  or  eonrniemorate  some  inte- 
.  .resting  event  The  imperial  palaoe  is  an 
indosure  within  the  city,  formed  by  what 
.  is  called  the  Yellow  Wail,  ftom  the  colour 
of  a  small  roof  of  varnished  tiles  whidi 
•  riaes  above  the  red  brick  of  which  the  wall 
itself  is  built.  'Hie  space  contained  wi^in 
it,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  three- 
fourths  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  is  artificially 
fbrmed  into  an  imitation  of  rude  and  ro- 
iftantic  natiue.  A  number  of  lakes  have 
lieen  excavated,  the  earth  dug  up  from 
■which  has  been  formed  into  eminences. 
The  lidces  are  studded  with  small  islands 
atlomeSl  with  trees  and  fiineiful  structures. 
The  edifices  destined  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  the  emperor,  arc  placefl  on  hills  of 
different  height;  while  the  loftiest  sum- 
mits are  crowned  with  pavilions,  kiosks, 
and  other  buildings,  destined  for  pleasure 
and  rcfreshnient.  The  whole  has  almost 
the  efiect  of  enchantment.  The  imperial 
.palace  of  Yuen-mien,  situated  without  the 
city^  presents  the  same  scene  on  a  mudi 
mere  extended  scale.  The  grounds  here 
are  at  least  10  miles  in  diameter,  and  com* 
prise  an  extent  of  about  60,000  English 
acres.  AH  the  great  features  of  nature, 
Uses,  mountains,  forests,  rocks,  and  rivers^ 
are  here  thrown  together  in  the  most  bold 
and  irregular  manner.  It  contains  30  dis- 
tinct  places  of  residence  for  the  emperor, 
each  with  'all  the  necessary  appendages, 
smd  containing  a  village  of  no  inconsider- 
able magnitude.  The  buildings^  however, 
.sre  more  remarkable  for  number  thsn  mag- 
«iifioenoe,  and  many  of  them  can  only  be 
CDUsidtfed.as  mean  cottages.  The  very 
dwelling  of  the  emperor,  and  the  grand 
ludl  of  audience,  when  dirested  of  their 
colours  and  gtl^ng,  are  little  superior  to 
the  bams  of  a  substantial  English  farmer. 
^The  apartments  are  as  deficient  in  propor- 
•tioB^  as  their  construction  is  void  of  every 
Tide  and  principle.  The  length  of  this  au- 
dience hall  is  110  feet,  breadth  49,  and 
iieii^t  90 ;  the  ceiling  painted  with  circles, 
v^naxes,  and  polygons,  whimsicalljr  dis- 
posed. Slid  loaded  with  a  great  variety  of 


colours.  The  throne,  placed  in  a  rfecsss;  h 
supported  by  rows  of  pillars,  pointed  nA, 
It  consists  entirely  of  a  wood  resembling 
mahogany,  and  is  adorned  with  very  ex^u>< 
site  carving.  Long.  116.  28.  £.  Lat.  39!. 
&S.  N. 
^  Pelado,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the  pnv 
vinceof  Key,  which  runs  south-soudi-eosty 
and  enters  the  great  lake  of  Los  Patos. 

PxLAoiE,  a  river  of  Looisiana,  which 
runs  into  the  Missouri,  Long.  91.  30.  W^ 
Lat.  38.  30.  N. 

PxLAGOSA,  a  small  and  desert  island  in 
the  midst  of  the  Adriatic,  to  the  west  oC 
Ragusa,  surrounded  by  dangerous  rocks. 
16  miles  S.  W.  of  Agosta.  Long.  16^  10* 
E.   Lat  49.  45.  N. 

Pelaighe,  a  town  af  Hindostan,  pnn 
▼inee  of  Agra,  and  district  of  Karwa^ 
tributary  to  the  Mahrattas.  Long.  78.  & 
£.   Lat9&21.  N. 

Pelanoy,  a  river  in  the  island  of  Msgin* 
danao,  on  which  the  capital  is  sitnt^y 
which  is  here  about  as  broad  as  the  Thames 
at  London  bridge.  It  has  only  two  fitthoms 
of  water  on  its  bar ;  but  being  sheltereti  by 
the  island  of  Banwool,  it  ofKirds  a  smooth 
bar  almost  at  all  times. 

Pelauda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pnv 
vinoe  of  Ajmeer,  district  of  Jyenagur,  and 
tributary  to  the  rajah.  It  contains  about 
1000  houses.  Long.  76.  45.  fi.  Lat.  90. 
36.  N. 

PELGunA,  a  small  island  of  the  Gimail 
archipelago,  about  9  miles  S.  E.  of  Adicnr, 
and  19  W.  by  S.  of  Cape  Colonna. 

PELEE,a  small  island,  orratherrock,on  the 
north  coast  of  France,  near  the  opening  of 
the  harbour  of  Cherburff.  It  affords  some 
protection  to  the  roadstead,  from  the  viofencr 
of  the  north  vrinds. 

PaLBORiN,  a  small  island  in  die  south- 
east of  France,  on  the  coast  of  the  dqiart* 
ment  of  the  Var,  to  the  west  of  the  salt 
lagunes  of  Hyeres. 

jpEtEORiNO,  an  island  in  the  Pacifie 
ocean,  discovered  by  Quires  in  1«06« 
Long.  169.  W.   Lat.  14.  S. 

Pbleoeino,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  west 
eosst  of  the  island  of  Lesina,  in  tiia 
Adriatic    Long.  16.  96.  £.  Lat  43. 40.  N. 

Pelbw  Islanbs,  or  Palaos,  a  cluster 
of  islands  in  tlte  western  part  of  the  Plscific 
ocean,  situated  between  the  Philippine 
islands  and  the  Caroline  iskadsi  They  are 
abaut  eighteen  in  number;  the  names  of 
some  of  tne  principal  are  Oroolong,  Emungs^ 
Eraill^e,  Artingal,  Covoorsa,  and  Pelolewu 
These  islands  were  probably  first  no- 
ticed hj  some  of  the  Spaniards  of  (h* 
Philippines,  and  by  them  named  the  Pidaoa 
isbnds,  from  tlie  tall  palm«-trees  which 
grow  there  in  great  abundance  having  at  a 
dista^pe  the  appeatanos  of  miett  of  shifst 
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^That  this  was  theorigfn  of  their  futme  is 
ivtMlcred  BtiU  more  pinobBble,  as  the  Spa- 
niards gave  the  same  appellation  to  all  the 
numerous  islands  of  the  orchipeLigo,  the  far 
greater  part  of  which  are  now  known  bv  the 
name  of  tlie  New  Carolines.  I  n  the  year  1 783> 
captain  Wilson,  comtnander  of  the  Antelope 
podcet,  in  the  serrice  of  the  East  India  com- 
nany^  was  wrecked  on  tliis  coast.    The  in- 
jiabitants  had  been  represented  as  inhuman 
and  savage,  and  feeding  en  human  flesh  ; 
captain   Wilson,  on   the  contrary,  found 
them   hospitable,  friendly,   and    humane. 
Theae  islands  are  long,  but  narrow ;  of  a 
moderate  height,  well  covered  with  wood, 
at  kast  such  of  the  islands  as  captain  Wil- 
son's people  had  an  opjiortunity  of  seeing. 
Tliey  are  circled  tfh  the  west  side  by  a  reef 
of  ooral,  of  which  no  end  could  be  seen  from 
any  eminences  they  were  on.    This  reef  in 
some  places  extends  five  or  six  leagues  from 
the  shore,  and  in  no  parts  that  were  visitc^d 
leas  than  two  or  three.    At  Pdew,  the  king 
was  tlie  first  person  in  the  government ;  he 
appeared  to  be  considered  as  the  fhther  of 
his  people,  and  though  divested  of  all  ex- 
ternal decorations  of  royalty,    hud  every 
mark  of  distinction  paid  to  his  person.    His 
rupaeks  or  chiefs  approached  him  with  the 
greatest  respect ;  and  his  common  subjects, 
whenever  they  passed  near  him,  or  hail  oc- 
casion to  address  him,  put  their  hands  be- 
hind them,and crouched  towards  the  ground ; 
even  if  they  were  possinix  any  house  or  place 
where  the  king  waa  supposeil  to  be^  tltey 
bumiliatrd  themselves  in  the  same  manner, 
till  they  got  beyond  his  probable  preseboe, 
when   they  resumed  their  usual    way  of 
walking.     This  personage,  however  great 
he  was  held  at  Pelew,  wns  not  understood 
to  possess  a  sovereignty  over  all  the  islands 
which  came  within  their  knowledge.    The 
next  in  power  was  the  king's  brother,  afii* 
cially  general  of  all  bis  forces.    The  king 
wss  always  attendeil  by  a  particular  chidT 
or  nipack.  who  did  not  appear  to  possess 
any '  herctlitary  office,    but  only  a   dele- 
sated  authority.     He  was  always  near  the 
king's  person,  and  the  chief  who  was  first 
consulted;    but  whether  this   office   was 
citlier  religious  or  civil,  or  both,  capuiu 
Wilflon  could  not  learn  with  any  certainty. 
He  was  not  considered  as  a  warrior^  nor  ever 
bore  arms ;  and  had  only  one  wife,  whereas 
the  other  mpacfcs  had  twow    The  English 
were  never  invited  to  his  house,  or  introdu* 
oed  into  it,  although  they  were  conducted 
to  those  of  almost  all  the  other  chiefii. 
Every  part  of    th.?  island   called  Coroo- 
raa,   to  which  Pelew  appeared  to  be  the 
'capital,  seemed  to  bear  the  marks  of  indus- 
try and  good  cultivation.    All  the  islands 
which  the  English  saw  were  well  eovered 
with  trees  of  varioua  kinds  and  size^  some 


of  them  bcfaiff  very  target  os  nty  ^''Skfht 

conceived  by  theircanoes  made  oat  of  tnnb, 

which,  when  of  the  largest  dimensions,  vde 

capable  of  carrying  twenty-eight  or  thirty 

men.    They  had  a  great  variety  of  tirafaer 

treca,  among  which  was  noticed  the  cbsny, 

and  a  tree  l^at,  b^ig  nicrrad  or  vouniM 

by  a  gimbiet,  there  ran  from  it  a  ihick  irtiile 

liquid  of  the  consistence  of  cream.  They  bad 

also  a  species  of  the  mancfained  tree;  bat 

the  most  singular  tree  noticed  at  Pelrir  wm 

one  in  sise,  ami  its  branching,  not  anfikr 

our  cherry-tree,  but  in  its  leaves  rescsibliiw 

the  myrtle.   Its  pecoliarity  was  tliat  it  hi 

no  bark,  having  only  an  outwaid  csatof 

about  the  thickness  of  a  canl,  darker  cba 

the  insidey  tliough  equally  dose  in  tesluc; 

the  colour  of  the  interior  part  being  nenly 

that  of  mahogan y,and sor jttretridjhad,  tfart 

few  of ^he  tools  whidi  the  Rngiuh  had  coaU 

work   it,  the  wood    breddog  their  tdfp 

almost  every  moment.    They  had  also  die 

cabbage  tree,  and  a  tree  whose  Anit  wadf 

resembled  an  almond ;  the  cniambola,  tad 

the  wihl  bread-fruit,  called   by  thenstim 

riamall.    Yams  and  cocda*nuts  being  tk 

chief  artides  of  sustenance,  were  atferndcd  w 

with  tlie  utmost  care.    The  beetle-nut  they 

had  in  abundance,  and  made  great  ine  of  it 

They  poeaessed  plantains  and  bnnaaas,  S^ 

ville  oranges  and  lemons.      The  oaontry 

produced  some  sugar-canes,  stxitl  great  aboi* 

dance  of  the  bamboo ;  hkewiae  the  tnmM^ 

ric,  which  the  natives  used  as  a  dye,  sad 

with  which  the  women  stained  thev  dtiM. 

None  of*  the  islands  the  EngUal^vidted  hd 

any  kind  of  grain,  noran^  quadruped  wha^ 

ever,  except  some  brownish  grey  cats  whick 

ran  wild  in  the  woods,  and  ttuce  or  fssr 

meagre  cats,   which  were  aeea    in  aaae 

houses  at  Pelew,  probably  brovgfat  an  wmm 

drift,  or  part  of  a  canoe  of  other  fabadi 

wrecked  on  the  reef.    Aa  to  binds,  they  hd 

plenty  of  oommun  eocka  and  hms  whkk 

though  they  were  not  domesticated,  bat  na 

about  the  woods,  yet  loved  to  get  near  their 

houses  and  plantations ;  and  what  wiU  i^ 

pear  singuhu*,  considering  the  little  varied 

of  food,  they  hsd  never  made  any  use  m 

them  till  the  English  taught  the  aatiyestocrt 

them.  Beverd  binis  were  seen  flying  abaslf 

whose  fdumage  appeared  to  he  extnoKlf 

beautiful,  but  they  probably  might  be  of  the 

same  kinds  as  are  found  in  difietent  oonn* 

tries  between  the  tropics.    The  idands  bs4 

aeverd  smdl  birds,  whose  notea  were  ssy 

mdodioua,  particulariy  one  whkh  vaed  W 

dng  every  morning  and  erening,  and  hai  i 

pipe  sweet  as  a  flairict.    They  had  a  vari^ 

ty  of  fidu     The  idands  of  Pefew,  w^sa 

yiewed  ironi  the  sea,  exhibil  hi^  ntggd 

land,  wdl  covered  with  wood;  the  i 

part  was  in  many  plaoes 

the  yallies  were  extenstve  sad 
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spreading  beAnro  the  eye  many  Mid^ms 
prospects.  The  toU  was  in  general  rich: 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  grass»  which,  having 
fto  cattle  to  eat  it  down,  grew  hiffh>  and  was 
acorched  and  hnmt  up  with  the  heat  of 
^he  sun.  No  river  was  seen  at  Pelew; 
their  supplies  of  fresh  water  being  from 
amall  streams  and  ponds,  of  which  there 
were  many.  They  had  no  salt,  nor  did  they 
make  use  of  sauce  or  seasoning  in  any  tiling 
they  ate.  Their  drink  was  as  simple  as 
their  diet ;  at  their  meals  tlie  milk  of  the 
eocoa^nnt  was  their  usual  beverage.  They 
had  no  method,  as  was  observed,  of  measur- 
ing  time,  but  by  the  height  of  the  sun. 
Their  seasons  were  divided  into  the  wet  and 
dry,  as  in  other  tropical  countries.  They 
haa  some  knowledge  of  the  stars,  having 
names  ibr  several  of  them,  which  they 
pointed  out  to  our  people.  Every  part  of 
the  Pelew  islands  that  the  English  visited, 
appeared  populous,  though  to  what  extent 
cf  population  they  cotdd  never  ascertain. 
Their  honses  were  raised  about  three  feet 
from  the  ground,  placed  on  large  stones, 
which  appeared  as  if  cut  from  the  quarry, 
being  thick  and  oblong.  Their  fishing- 
hooks  were  of  tortoise-shell ;  their  twine, 
their  cord,  and  all  their  fishing-nets,  were 
well  manufactured,  and  mode  from  the  husks 
•f  the  cocoa-nut.  The  mats  on  which  they 
•lept,  and  threw  over  them  when  at  rest, 
were  formed  of  phmtain-leaf.  At  their 
meals  they  used  a  plantain-leaf  instead  of  a 
I^te ;  the  shall  of  the  cocoa-nut  serving  as 
a  cup  to  drink  out  of,  which  they  sometimes 
polished  very  nicely.  They  made  also  ves- 
sels of  a  kind  of  earthenware  of  a  reddish 
brown  colour,  and  mostly  of  an  oval  shape. 
In  these  they  heateil  their  water,  and  boiled 
their  fish,  yams,  &c.  The  principal  wea* 
pons  used  in  their  battles  were  spears:  they 
ireee  commonly  about  twelve  feet  long, 
formed  of  the  bamboo,  with  the  pointed  end 
made  of  some  wood  exceedingly  hard ;  they 
were  barbed  transversely,  so  that  having 
once  entered  the  body,  it  was  difficult  to 
draw  them  out  without  lacerating  the  flesh, 
suid  widening  to  a  great  degree  the  wound. 
Another  war  weapon  was  the  dart  and  sling : 
the  sling  was  a  piece  of  wood  about  two 
ibet  in  length,  with  a  notch  made  in  it, 
wherein  the  head  of  the  dart  was  fixed. 
Yhe  dart  was  of  bamboo,  pointeil  with  an 
extreme  hard  and  heavy  kind  of  wood,  like 
the  spear,  which  they  compressed  with  their 
hand  till  the  elasticity  of  the  bamboo  had 
fbrmed  such  a  curve  as  experience  told  them 
would  reach  the  object  aimed  at ;  then  let« 
ting  it  slip  from  the  notch,  it  flew  forth,  and 
fell  by  its  gravitation  with  the  point  down* 
wards,  so  as  to  effect  the  purpose  ef  being 
destructive,  it  U  fell  upon  ttie  enemy.  The 
natives  of  these  islands  are  a  st^t  well 
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made  people,  rather  above  the  middling 
stature;  their  complexions  are  of  a  far 
deeper  colour  than  what  is  understood  by 
the  Indian  copper,  but  not  black ;.  the  hair 
is  long  and  flowing,  rather  di^pMed  to  curl, 
which  they  mostly  form  into  one  large  loose 
curl  round  their  heads ;  some  of  the  women; 
who  have  remarkably  long  hair,  let  it  hang 
loose  down  their  backs.  The  men.  were 
entirely  naked ;  the  women  wore  only  two 
little  aprons,  or  rather  thick  fringes,  one 
before  and  one  behind,,  about  ttn  inches 
deep  and  seven  wide ;  these  Were  made  of 
the  husks  of  the  cocoa-nut,  stripped  into 
narrow  slips,  which  thev  dyed  with  different 
shades  of  yellow.  Both  men  and  women 
were  tattooed,  or  as  they  call  it,  melgothed  ; 
this  operation  took  place,  as  was  con-* 
ceived,  at  a  certain  period  of  youth,,  no 
children  of  either  sex  having  .evc^r  been 
marked  by  it«  The  men  h^d  their  left 
^r  bored,  and  the  women  both:  a  few 
of  the  first  wore  beatis  in  the  perfo-. 
rated  ear ;  the  latter  thither  put  some  leaf 
through,  or  an  ear-ring  of  toftoise-shell  inlaid. 
The  cartilage  between  the  nostrils  was  also 
bored  in  both  sexes,  through  vehieh  they 
frequently  put  a  little  sprig  or  blossom  of 
gome  ^lant  or  shrub  that  accidently  caught 
their  fancy.  Both  sexes  arc  very  expert  at 
swimming,  and  appeared  to  be  as  perfectly 
at  ease  in  water  as  on  land.  The  men  weref 
admirable  divers  :  if  thev  saw  any  thing  at 
the  bottom  of  the  sea  which  attracted  their 
notice,  they  would  jump  overboard  instantly 
and  bring  it  up.    Their  marriage^  were 

Cbably  no  more  than  a  civil  contract, 
at  the  same  time  that  kind  of  contract 
which  was  regarded  as  inviolable.  They, 
allowed  a  plurality  of  wives,  but  in  general 
had  not  more  than  two :  the  king  had  ^y/ey 
though  not  liviup^  together.  As  to  their 
religion,  the  English  never  observed  any 
appearance  of  public  worship.  The  king 
of  Pelew  entertained  so  great  an  esteem  fot 
captain  Wilson,  that  he  entrusted  bis  second 
son,  prince  Lee  Boo,  to  his  care,  to  accom- 
pany nim  to  England.  He  was  of  a  most 
amiable  disposition,  desirous  of  information, 
and  of  capacity  to  receive  it.  This  young 
prince  died  of  the  small-pox  at  captoia' 
Wilson's  house  in  London,  in  the  year 
1784,  at  about  twenty  years  of  age.  la 
return  tor  the  kindness  shewn  by  Abb» 
Thulle,  the  prince  of  Pelew,  to  tlie  crew  of 
the  Antelope,  wrecked  on  the  island  of 
Oroolong  in  1763,  in  the  year  1791  the 
£u»t  India  Company  sent  him  as  a  present 
four  young  cows  in  calf,  and  two  young^ 
bulls  from  Lebojee,  and  10  ewes  and  two 
rams  of  the  Bengal  breed ;  eigh^  she-goats / 
and  two  rams  of  the  Surat  breed ;  ^^^  sows 
in  pig,  and  two  boars  from  Bombay ;  twct 
geese,  tliree  ducks,  and  one  malkrd  front 
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Benooolen;  two  hem,  eight  turtle  dofes, 
and  two  nanrots  from  AlUss ;  which  were 
all  landed  in  good  condition ;  betides  seeds 
of  various  sorts,  European  swords,  and 
hardware,  with  arms  and  ammunition.  In 
1791  the  captain  of  the  Panther,  a  Bom* 
baycraizer,  wassojdeased  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  natives,  that  he  resigned  his 
command,  detennined  to  spend  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  among  them ;  but  after  a  re- 
sidence of  15  months,  he  grew  tired,  and 
sailed  in  his  pinnace  to  Macao.  The  stock 
left  in  the  Pelew  islands  had  g:reatly  in« 
eieased  in  1802,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sheep,  whidi  had  fiuled.  At  that  time 
several  Europeans  resided  on  the  islands, 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  bkhe  de  mar, 
tortoise-shell,  and  sharks  fins  for  the  China 
market.  The  Jesuits  of  Manilla,  in  the 
Philippines,  endeavoured  in  1696  to  reduce 
these  islands,  and  effected  a  landing  in  1 7.10. 
Those  who  landed  were  never  more  heard 
of;  and  the  ship  which  transported  them, 
after  waiting  for  them  long  in  vain,  was  at 
length  compelled  to  depart,  leaving  them 
to  their  &te.  Long,  between  134.  5.  and 
134.  40.  £.  Lat  between  6.  34.  and  8. 
19.  N. 

PsLHAM,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,,  in  Rockingham  county.  New  Hamp- 
shire, 40  miles  S.  S.  £.  of  Concord.  Popu- 
ktion  998.— Sd,  A  township  of  Hampdiire 
county,  Massachusetts,  86  miles  W.  or  Bos* 
ton.  Population  1185.— 3d,  A  township 
of  West  Chester  county.  New  York,  oa 
Long  Island  sound.    Population  S67. 

Pelham  Farneaino,  a  parish  of  Eng- 
land, in  Hertfordshire,  6  miles  E.S.E. 
from  Buntingfotd.    Population  5SS. 

Pklican  Island,  a  small  island  near 
the  south  coast  of  West  Florida.  Long,  88. 
6.  W.  Lat.  30.  14w  N. 

Pelican  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
north-east  coast  of  Antigua.  Long.  6 1. 84* 
W.  Lat  17. 14.  N. 

Pelican  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
south-west  coast  of  Antigua.  Long.  61. 35. 
W.  Lat  17.  10.  N. 

Pelican  Islands^  a  cluster  of  small 
isknds  near  the  coast  of  West  Florida. 
Long.  88.  55.  W.  Lat  89.  48.  N. 

Pelican  Key,  Gas  at,  a  small  island 
near  the  south  coast  of  Jamaica.  Long.  76. 
48.  W.  Lat  17.  49.  N. 

Pelican  Key,  Little,  a  small  island 
near  the  south  coast  of  Ja^naica,  a  little  to 
the  north  of  Great  Pehcan  Key. 

Pelican  Shoals,  small  patches  of  sand 
banks,  about  half  a  roUe  from  the  shore  of 
the  south-west  coast  <^  the  island  of  Barba* 
does.  , 

Peliconda,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  the  Circars,  and  district  of  Cica- 
colc.    Long,  84. 10.  £.  Lat  18.  33.  N. 


Pblibk,  a  email  Ishuid  OB  the^ 
of  France,  situated  west  by  Bortli  ftom  the 
island  of  Noirmentier. 

Pelileo,  a  settlement  of  QaitOy  ia  the 
province  of  Riobamba.    Lat  1. 91.  S. 

Pelims,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia,  in  the 

Government  of  Tobolsk,  and  dirtrict  «f 
^ouiinsk,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Pdiae 
with  the  Tando.  It  contains  only  a  fat 
and  60  wooden  booses ;  yet,  being  the  only 
place  of  anj  magnitude  in  a  great  extent  or 
country,  U  has  been  dignified  with  the 
name  of  a  dty,  and  the  residenoe  of  a 
Vaivode.  It  cootaina  no  regular  ahopssr 
merchants,  and  is  aujmUed  with  goods  o^ 
by  a  small  vessel  whicn  onoe  a-year  aacew 
the  Taudo  frmn  Tobolsk.  Tlie  oonntry 
round  is  almost  entirely  covened  wi& 
wood,  and  subject  to  very  severe  cold.  It 
is  inhabited  chiefly  by  the  race  of  peopk 
called  Vogouls.  Long.  63. 50.  £.  Lat.  56. 
80.  N. 

Pelime,  a  river  of  Asiatic  Knsau,  wfai^ 
fklls  into  the  Taudo,  near  the  tovna  of  the 
same  name.    It  is  not  navigable. 

Pbling,  an  island  in    the  Yellow  sea,    ( 
near  the  coast  of  Cores,  10  miles  loag,  ami 
4  broad.  Long.  124. 98.  £.  Lat.  38.  94^  N. 

PsLiNo  Isle,  an  island  in  the  £asleni 
seas,  near  the  east  coast  of  the  iahmd  of  C»» 
lebes,  between  the  123d  and  lS4th  dcgreca 
of  £.  long.  In  length  it  may  be  estinsaled 
at  SO  Ailes,  by  15  the  aversge  )neadtfa.  On 
its  east  coast  are  many  smaller  isles,  with 
numerous  rocks  and  shoals.  Lcmg.  184-  88. 
£.  Lat.  38.  84.  N. 

PaLiNOAaA,  a  river  of  Pern,  ib  the  pro* 
vince  of  Piura,  whidi  runs  west,  and  enteis 
the  Catamayu,  in  Lat.  4.  44w  & 
-  pELioN,  now  oalled  Petkab,  a  edcbnted 
mountain  of  Greece,  in  Thenalv,  to  the 
south  of  Ossa,  on  the  bordess  of  the  gulf  of 
Volo.  It  is  oif  considenble  height^  and  is 
covered  with  foreats. 

Pblion,  a  town  of  China,  of  the  thini 
rank,  in  Qoangsee. 

Pella.    See  GentYzo. 

Pellegkue,  a  small  town  in  the  8onth« 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  Girande. 
Population  1500.  12  railea  N.  N.  £.  of  La 
Beole,  and  SO  £.  of  Bourdeaux. 

Pb  LLE  NB  BCK,  a  village  of  the  Netheriands, 
in  South  Biahant,  3  miles  £.  of  Loa« 
vain.  Here  the  Frenoh  were  defealcd  with 
considerable  loss,  on  the  22d  March  1793. 

Pbllebin,  a  small  town  in  the  west  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire  Inftrieur^ 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Looc^ 
It  has  a  harbour  snd  a  good  roadstead.  Po« 
pulation  1500.  17  miles  E.  by  S.  of  Fsim* 
boeuf,  and  11  W.  of  Nantes. 

Pbllew's,  Sia  Edwasd,  Gkocp,  a  dus- 
ter of  islands  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
HoUaiid,  and  the  west  shore  of  the  golf  of 
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tkrpentaria.  Tbey  occupy  a  spaoe  of  34 
Boiks  east  and  west,  by  S2  north  andai/Uth; 
smA  the  five  princinal  islands  are  from  7  to 
17  miles  in  leagtb.  They  appear  to  b« 
formed  of  a  bora  close  grained  s<UHl-8tone» 
-with  B  small  admixture  of  quarts,  some- 
times slightly  impregnated  with  iron. 
Wbere  the  surfiice  is  not  bore  rock,  it  con** 
qists  of  sand,  with  •  greater  or  less  propor-> 
tion  oi  v^etable  soil,  but  in  no  case  ap« 
proaching  to  fertility.  The  larger  islands 
wgcct  however,  covered  with  trees  and  bushes, 
luid  in  some  low  places  with  grass.  In  the 
larger  islands  traces  of  the  kangaroo  were 
to  be  seen,  and  turtle  tracks  on  the  beaches. 
The  names  of  the  principal  islands  are 
Vftnderlin's  inland,  North-West,  South- 
>Ve9t,  and  Centre  islands.  Lat.  of  Centre 
island  15.  39.  S. 

Pbixew,  Cafe,  the  northern  extremity 
of  an  island  of  Sir  JSdward  Pellcw's  group, 
in. the  gulf  of  Cmptmttm,  ttDcd  North 
■4wd.    Long.  137.  91 H  Lat.  ltf»  30^.  S. 

Pellsw  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west  coast 
4>f  North  America,  in  Prince  William's 
sound.    Long.  21S.  61.  E.  Lat  60.  61.  N. 

P£i«LiCE,  a  small  river  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  which  has  iu  souree  on 
the  north  side  of  Monte  Viso,  and  falls  into 
tho  Po.  It  flows  through  a  valley  c^led 
Aom  iu  chief  town  the  Valley  of  Lucerne. 

PstLissANE,  a  small  town  in  the  south« 
east  of  France,  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  situated  on  tlie  Touloubre, 
and  on  the  canal  of  Crapone.  Olives  are 
Uigely  cultivated.  Population  2600.  16 
miles  \V.S.VS^.  ofAi35. 

Pello,  a  lofty  mountain  in  Swedish 
X«apland,  in  length  about  45  miles,  and 
oovered  with  firs.  It  was  for  some  time 
the  station  of  Maupertius  in  1736,  and  of 
Ivanbergin  1803,  when  measuring  a  d^ree 
of  the  meridian.  Long.  S^  69,  30.  £.  Lat. 
^6.  48.  16.  N. 

P£L|.woj^M,  a  small  island  in  Denmark, 
on  the  west  coast  of  the  duchy  of  Sleswick. 
It  is  the  remnant  of  the  large  island  of 
Nordstrand,  which  was  overwhelmed  by 
the  sea  in  1634.  Its  area  is  15  square  miles, 
its  population  3000.  It  gives  name  to  a 
fimall  district  containing  this  island  and 
1 1  adjacent  islets,  with  about  5000  inha« 
faitants. 

Peloponnesus.    See  Morca. 

Peloso,  Cape,  a  cape  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  island  of  Zante.     Lat.  37.  50.  N. 

PEL8HALL,|a  hamlet  of  England,  in  Staf-  . 
^rdahire,  3  miles  N.  from  Walsall.    Popu« 
]ation471. 

Pelsocz,  or  Plbissnitz,  a  small  town 
of  the  north  of  Hungary,  on  the  Qajo,  and 
the  chief  place  of  the  county  of  Goraer. 
Population  9100.  40  miles  S.  by  W.  of 
Kesmarkj  and  45  N.  of  Erlau, 


Peltok,  a  township  of  Enji^nd,  oovnty 
of  Durham,  8  miles  N.  from  Durham.  P<h 
pulation  672. 

Pblugosa,  a  smsll  island  in  the  gulf  of 
Venice,  near  the  coast  of  Italy.  Long.  18. 
3^.  £.  Lat.  42. 90.  N. 

PsLvotJx  DE  Val-louise,  s  great  moun- 
tain in  the  south-east  of  France,  depart* 
ment  of  the  Upper  Alps,  elevated  no  less 
than  13,500  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea* 

PsLussiN,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire.  It  has 
some  manufactures  of  silk.  Chesnuts  are 
largely  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Population  S300.  6  miles  S.  W.  of  Con«* 
drieu,  and  14  E.  of  St  £tienne. 

Pelynt,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Corn- 
wall, 4  miles  W.  N.  W.  from  West  Looc. 
Population  708. 

I?EMAQuiD,  Q  bay  on  the  coast  of  Maine, 
containing  several  small  islands.  Long.  69. 
30.  W.  Lat.  43.  45.  N. 

PEMAQuin,  Cape,  a  cape  of  America,  on 
the  coast  of  Maine.  Long.  69.  27.  W. 
Lat.  43.  48.  N. 

Pemaquid,  Point,  a  cape  on  the  eoast  of 
Maine.     Long.  69.  30.  W.  Lat.  43.  37.  N. 

Pemba,  an  island  in  the  Indian  sea,  near 
tho  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  ]  4  leagues  in 
length.  It  is  low,  well  wooded,  and  ex- 
tremely fertile.  The  export  of  corn  and 
cattle  is  considerable.  Its  chief  is  said  to 
be  desirous  of  placing  himself  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  government.  Long. 
41.  £.  Lat.  5.  S. 

Pesioa,  a  province  in  the  interior  of  Con- 
go, very  imperfectly  known,  but  generally 
described  as  fertile.  According  to  some 
divisions,  St  Salvador,  the  capital  of  Congo, 
is  included  within  it;  but  it  does  not  tx<« 
tend  80  far  as  the  Zaire. 

Pemba,  a  town  of  Congo,  capital  of  tlio 
above  province,  75  miles  S.  of  St  Sslvmlor. 

Pemberton,  a  township  of  England,  in 
Lancashire,  3  miles  VV.S.  VV.  from  VVigan. 
Population  2934. 

Fem BRIDGE,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Herefordshire,  situated  near  the  river  Ar- 
row. It  was  fbrmerly  a  market  town,  and 
has  a  small  woollen  manufactory,  Popula-« 
tion  1135,  145^  miles  N.  \V.  by  K  from 
London. 

Pembroke,  one  of  the  soflthem  coun-« 
ties  of  Wales,  bounded  on  the  east  by 
Caermarthenshlre,  on  the  north- eact  by 
Cardiganshire,  on  the  north  and  wfst  by 
the  Irish  sea,  and  on  the  south  by  tho 
Bristol  channel.  Its  form  is  extremely  ir- 
regular, in  consequence  of  its  numerous 
bays  on  the  coast,  and  the  encroachment  of 
Qifermarthenshire  on  the  cost.  Its  greatest 
length  north  and  south  may  he  estiuuiicd 
ftt  about  30  miles;  its  greatest  width  in  the 
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latitude  of  St  Dayid%  at  S3  miles ;  and 
its  smallest  diameter  from  Egermond  to 
St  Bride's  bay,  at  13  miles.  The  face  of 
the  country  throughout  nearly  the  whole 
of  Pembrokeshire  is  greatly  diversified 
by  alternate  hills  and  dalea^  but  none  of 
the  hills  are  of  any  considerable  elevation, 
or  aspire  to  the  rank  of  mountains,  except 
a  range  on  the  northern  side  of  the  county, 
extending  8  or  10  miles  in  a  direction  near- 
ly due  east  and  west.  The  general  name  of 
this  chain  is  Percelly ;  but  it  has  several 
summits  -bearing  distinct  denominations. 
The  first  is  near  the  western  extremity,  and 
called  Moel-Eryr;  the  next  elevation  is  Cwn 
Gerwyn  hill.  This  is  the  highest  land  in 
Pembrokeshire,  and  is  seen  fVom  a  great 
distance  on  every  side.  The  last  or  east- 
ernmost summit  is  Vrenny  Vawr,  which  also 
forms  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  landscape. 
This  county  exhibits  in  some  parts,  more 
particularly  in  the  district  of  R(K)s,  remark- 
able masses  of  rock,  which,  when  viewed 
ftom  a  distance,  have  the  appearance  of 
ruined  castles,  or  other  large  buildings. 
They  are  probably  the  skeletons  of  hills, 
from  which  the  soil  has  been  washed  away 
by  the  rains  of  successive  centuries. 

The  soil  is  various ;  but  it  may  be  divid- 
ed into  fbur  sorts,  namely,  a  strong  red 
loam,  generally  from  6  to  14  inches  in 
depth,  having  a  sub-stratum  of  red  argilla- 
ceous rock ;  a  dark  grey  loam  from  6  to  IS 
inches  in  d^pth,  upon  a  blue  and  brown 
rock ;  a  light  spungy  peat,  usually  on  a 
clay  bottom ;  and  on  the  southern  side  of 
the  county,  a  rich  loam  of  considerable 
depdi,  on  a  sub-stratum  of  limestone  rock, 
deemed  peculiarly  well  ada|»ted  for  the 
growth  of  corn.  The  grains  most  common- 
ly raised  here  are  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ; 
and  rye  is  cultivated  in  some  parts.  On 
the  best  of  farms  turnips  are  cultivated,  and 
pease  more  generally,  but  not  with  great 
success.  The  state  of  agriculture,  however, 
though  it  has  been  much  improved  of  late, 
is  still  susceptible  of  amelioration.  In  re- 
spect to  a  succession  of  crops,  most  of 
tne  farmers  pursue  the  pernicious  method  of 
their  forefathers,  of  comple«»ly  exhausting 
the  ground.  Lime  constitutes  an  import- 
ant article  of  manure  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  county,  but  more  particularly  on 
the  south,  where  it  abounds.  Irrigation, 
though  nfany  situations  are  favourable  for 
it,  is  little  thought  of.  Draining  has  re- 
ceived more  attention,  and  extensive  tracks 
of  land  have  been  in  this  manner  reclaimed, 
and  rendered  highly  productive.  The  agri- 
cultural implements  are  very  imperfect, 
and  the  farm  buildings  are  of  a  very  onli- 
nary  kind,  and  commonly  placed  in  the  very 
worst  situations.  This  defect,  however, 
they  have  begun  to  improve  on  those  estates 


where  it  has  become  neeeasary  to  n^niM. 
The  quantity  of  wood  in  tfaia  ooiuity  i3 
not  considerable ;  it  is  most  abundant  on 
the  diores  of  the  unper  part  of  MMad 
Haven,  in  the  ndg^bouAiood  of  Slebedi 
and  Picton  castle;  but  little  attentm  is 
paid  to  planting  by  the  great  landed  pfo- 
prietora.  On  the  western  coast,  where  the 
woods  are  much  exposed  to  the  winds 
blowing  from  the  sea,  they  are  shorn  in  a 
very  curious  manner.  The  black  cattk  ot 
Pembrokeshire  are  of  a  superior  breed,  and 
in  great  request  for  the  Bngltdi  market, 
where  they  obtain  a  ready  sale.  A  oooa- 
derable  quantity  of  butter  is  made  for  home 
consumption,  and  for  exportation. 

The  mineral  treasures  bidierto  discover- 
ed in  this  county  are  not  distinguiriied, 
either  for  their  variety  or  their  importance. 
On  the  banks  of  the  Fave,  in  the  periA  of 
Llanvymach,  are  some  lead  mines,  which 
have  oeen  worked  to  considerable  advan- 
tage. The  operations,  probably  froiA  de- 
fects in  the  plan  of  management,  have  been 
fbr  some  time  discontinued.  The  ore  is 
reported  to  be  of  superior  quality.  The 
chief  articles,  however,  in  the  subterrane- 
ous wealth  of  Pembrokeshire,  are  its  lime- 
stone and  coal,  but  these  are  con&ied  to  • 
district  of  no  great  extent,  on  the  sootbem 
side  of  the  county.  The  limestone  is  of  an 
excellent  quality,  both  for  buildiDg  iiiir- 
poses  and  manure ;  but  the  coal,  whidi  is 
of  the  stone  kind,  is  inferior  to  that  of  the 
same  species  raised  in  the  counties  of  Caer- 
marthen  and  Glamorgan.  The  Sooth 
Wales  mineral  basin  terminates  here,  and 
becoming  shallower  as  it  approadies  the 
extremity,  the  strata  are  raised  nearer  the 
surface,  and  their  quaMty  is  fanpairrd. 
There  are  some  mineral  springs,  but  none 
of  great  repute. 

Pembrokeshire  cannot  boast  of  being 
either  a  trading  or  manufacturing  county ; 
though  it  possesses  various  advantages  mr 
commerce,  in  its  numerous  natural  harboors, 
and  great  extent  of  coast  There  were 
formerly  some  tin- works  on  the  Teivi, 
which  are  now  discontinued.  A  cotton- 
mill  was  also  established  at  Haverford-west, 
which  was  soon  relinquished  as  an  unpro- 
fitable speculation.  Various  attempts  hare 
also  been  made  to  render  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  this  county  subservient  to  tlie 
extension  of  its  commerce.  A  Newfound- 
land fishery  was  onee  projeeted;  also  a 
whale  fisltery  in  the  South  sea ;  but  Httk 
was  done  to  carry  these  projects  into  e^ct. 
A  little  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  from 
the  ports  with  the  English  markets,  diiefiy 
for  the  exportation  of  coal,  and  the  supply- 
ing of  the  shopkeepers  with  RierchacdiBf. 
Pembrokeshire  abounds  with  objects  of  an- 
tiquarian curiosity  and  interest  ef  almost 
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every  kind  and  era.    Druidical  circles  and 
cromlechs  are  firequent,  of  which  the  prin* 
ctpal  are  those  near  Castle-Hendrev,  Drew- 
son,  TrellySf  Longhouse,  Lech-y-dribedd^ 
Pentre-Evan,  and  Castle-Martyn.     Single 
fitmie  monuments  are  also  numerous,  par- 
ticularly along  the  coast,  where  they  are 
conjectured  to  have  been  raised  as  memo- 
rials of  predatory  battles.    The  great  Ro- 
man road  to  Menapia,  St  Davids,  enters 
the  county  near  Llandewi-Velfry,  and  pro- 
ceeds by  Haverford-west  and  Roch-Castle, 
aliAost  on  the  same  line  with  the  present 
tnmpike-road  from  Caermarthen,  which  it 
crosses  at  differen t  poin  ts.    Anoth er  Roman 
road  led  from  the  great  road  to  the  station, 
called  Ad-Vicesiraum.    But  the  most  im- 
portant antiquities  are  its  castles,  of  which 
there  are  19  mentioned  as  belonging  to 
princes  and  great  barons.      Some  of  the 
churdies  in  this  county  are  likewise  objects 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  antiauary.  The 
county,   as  at  present   divided,    includes 
seven  hundreds,  viz.  Castle-Martyn,  Roos, 
Dewisland,  Dungleddy,  Narberth,  Kemmes, 
and    Kilgerran,    in    which  are    contain- 
ed one*  cathedral,  and  145  parishes,  besides 
numerous  chapelries.    It  has  one  city^  St 
David's,  the  seat  of  its  cathedral,  and  seven 
market  towns,  via.  Pembroke,  Haverford- 
west, Milford,  Tenby,  Narberth,  Fishgard, 
and  Ne'i^rts     The   county  returns  one 
member  to  Parliament,  and  the  boroughs 
of  Pembroke,  Tenby,  and  Wiston,  return 
another.    Population,  according  to  returns 
of  1811,  60,615. 

Pembroke,  a  borough  and  hiarket  town 
of  South  Wales,  in  the  county  of  Pem- 
broke, situated  on  a  singular  neck  of 
land,  dividing  the  small  estuary  of  Down 
Pool,  which  flows  from  Milford  Haven.  It 
is  the  county  town,  and,  next  to  Caermar- 
then,  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest  towns 
in  the  southern  division  of  the  principality. 
The  period  of  its  foundation  is  unknown, 
but  it  is  certainly  of  great  antiquity,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  the 
British  word  Ptnfro,  signifying  a  cape  or 
promontory.  It  was  anci^tly  fortified,  and 
protected  by  a  most  magnificent  castle,  the 
vast  ruins  of  which  still  give  it  an  appearance 
»f  uncommon  grandeur ;  and  it  was  likewise 
lefended  by  a  strong  wall,  still  nearly  entire, 
on  the  northern  side,  where  it  is  flanked  by 
numerous  bastions  of  great  thickness  and 
itrengtili.  Through  this  wall  were  former- 
ly three  gates,  on  the  east,  north,  and  west 
rides ;  beaiiles  a  small  postern  on  the  soutli 
ride,  leading  to  the  marsh.  Of  these  gates, 
that  facing  the  north  is  the  only  one  now 
itaading;  the  other  two  having  been  long 
rince  dntroyed.  The  east  gate,  which  re- 
ipained  in  Leland's  time,  is  described  by 
turn  as  consisting  of  solid  iron,  and  as  being 


highly    ornamented   and    fortified.      The 
houses  are  ranged  principally  in  one  long 
street,  which  extends  from  east  tg  west  along 
the  ridge  of  a  hill,  and  is  terminated  by  the 
castle  at  the  west  end ;  bearing  in  general 
appearance,  but  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  towns  of  Edinburgh  and 
Stirling,  in  Scotland.    The  public  buildings 
are  a  town-hall,  a  free  grammar  school,  and 
two  parochial  churches,    dedicated   to  St 
Mary  and  St  Michael.    St  Mary's  church 
stands  near  the  centre  of  the  town,  and 
consistS/of  a  nave,  chancel,  and  north  aisle, 
with  a  small  chapel    to  the  south.      St 
Michael's  bears  evident  marks  of  great  an- 
tiquity.   The  architecture  is  a  rude  speci- 
men of  the  Norman  style,  the  arches  being 
massive  and  rounded,   and  entirely  desti- 
tute of  ornament.     The  castle,  as  already 
mentioned,  forms  the  western  extremity  of 
the  town,  occupving  a  rocky  termination  of 
the  ridge  on  which  it  is  placed.     It  is  a 
noble  ruin,  and  exhibits,  in  certain  points 
of  view,  one  of  the  finest  objects    which 
Wales  can  boast  of.      This  fortress   was 
founded   in  1093  by  Arnulph  de  Mont- 
gomery, son  to  the  earl  of   Shrewsbury^ 
on  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  British  worlc, 
and  afterwards   received    great   additions. 
During  the  Welsh  wars,  it  was  frequently 
besieged;  but  was  always  considered  im- 
pregnable.   It  was  reduced  by  Oliver  Crom- 
well.    It  is  now  so  ruinous  as  not  to  be 
habitable.      Population   2il5,      SO  rniles 
W.  S.  W.  of  Caermarthen,  and  2S7  W.  of 
London.     Long.  5.  0.  W.  Lat.  51.37.  N. 

Pembrokk,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Rockingham  county^  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  the  east  side  of  the  Merrimack. 
Population  U53. 

Pembroke,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts, 
S3  miles  S.S.E.  of  Boston.  Population 
2051, — Also  a  post  village  of  Genesee  coun-f 
ty.  New  Vork. 

Pembeoke,  Cape,  a  cape  in  the  north 
part  of  Hudson's  bay.  Long.  82.  19.  W. 
Lat.  62.  61.  N. 

Pembuey,  a  parish  of  England,  in  Kent, 
Si  miles  S.  £).  fVom  Tunbridge.  Popula- 
tion 823. 

Pemgijr,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  province 
of  Kliandeish,  belonging  to  the  Mahrattas. 
It  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Nar- 
budda  river.  Long.  76.  36.  E.  Lat.  22. 
28.  N. 

Pemicew ASSET,  a  name  applietl  to  the 
main  branch  of  the  Merrimack,  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  till  it  is  joined  by  the  Winnipi- 
seogee,  at  Sanborntown.  Its  sources  are 
from  the  White  mountains  and  Moosehil- 
lock,  and  its  length,  to  its  junction  with 
the  Winnlpiseogee,  about  70  miles. 

Pemissisaquewakee,  a  river  of  the  dis^ 
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trict  of  Maine,  Tvhich  runs  into  the  sea. 
Long.  6«.  eo.  W,  Lat.  44. 2S.  N. 

PsMNAGYR,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  Bahar,  district  of  Tirhoot  It  for- 
merly possessed  a  strong  fort,  surrounded 
by  a  thick  wood.  The  latter  has  been  clear- 
ed away,  and  the  fort  fallen  to  decay.  Long. 
85.  4S.  E.  Lat.  26.  99.  N. 

Peka,  La,  a  settlement  of  New  Grana- 
da, in  the  province  of  Tuiya,  which  pro- 
duces cotton,  tobacco,  maize,  fee  It  con- 
tains 300  housekeepers. — It  is  the  name  of 
several  other  inugnificant  settlements  in 
South  America. 

Pekafikl,  a  town  of  the  north  of  Por- 
tugal, in  the  province  of  Entre  Douro  e 
Minho,  on  the  Sousa.   It  has  4000  inhabit- 
ants, and  was  long  a  bishop's  see.  SI  miles 
VE.N.E.  of  Oporto. 

p£KAPXEL,  a  small  town  of  the  north- 
west of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Vallado- 
lid,  on  the  Duraton.  It  stands  on  a  hill, 
with  a  fortress  at  the  top.  Population 
3600.    36  miles  E.  S.  £.  of  Valladoiid. 

Penaltu,  a  hamlet  of  England,  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Wye,  2  miles  a.S.E.  from  Monmouth. 
Population  405. 

Pekalth,  a  hamlet  of  Wales,  in  Me- 
rionethshire, 4  miles  from  Machynlyth. 
Population  579. 

Pekamacor,  a  town  of  Portu^il,  in  the 
province  of  Beira,  on  the  Spanish  frontier. 
It  has  a  castle.  Population  8500.  SO  miles 
£.  N.  E.  of  Castel-Branco. 

Pen  AS,  PuNTA  de,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  Lat  7. 25.  N. 

Penautieb  Pegre,  a  large  village  in  the 
south  of  France,  department  of  the  Aude, 
on  the  Fresquel.  Population  1300.   Wool- 
len stuffs  are  manufactured  here,  and  in  the 
>    environs.    3  miles  N.  W.  of  Carcassone. 

pEi/BOYR,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Caer- 
marthenshire,  5  miles  from  Newcastle. 
Population  850. 

Pencaitland,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
the  county  of  Haddington,  of  an  oblong 
square,  4  miles  long  and  3  broad.  Po- 
pulation 970. 

Pekcabreo,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Caer- 
martlicnshire,  4  miles  from  Lampeter.  Po- 
pulation 896. 

Pendennis,  a  peninsula  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  Falmouth  harbour,  of  which  it 
forms  the  western  side.  On  a  rock  here, 
elevated  upwards  of  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
stmds  the  fortress  of  Pendcnnis  castle, 
which  completely  commands  the  entrance 
to  the  harbour.  The  old  castle  was  built 
in  the  rcipin  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  consists 
entirely  of  granite.  The  works  were  after- 
varda  strengthened  and  enlarged  by  queen 
Mizabeth^  and  have  of  late  years  uiHlefgone 


many  alterations  and  repairs*  The  forlU!< 
cations  are  of  an  irregular  ahapey  induding 
im  area  of  rather  more  than  3  acres.  On 
the  north,  or  land  aide,  the  hill  is  defended 
by  four  cavaliers,  moantctl  with  70  pieees  of 
cannon,  in  excellent  order.  On  the  eootb, 
the  hill  slopes  to  the  sea,  and  fonna  a  knid 
of  glacis.  The  inside  of  Henry's  easde  has 
been  modernised,  and  is  now  the  reaideBee 
of  the  lieutenant-governor.  Daring  the  ci- 
vil wars,  the  casue  was  garrisoned  lor  the 
king,  and  bravely  defended  agaxmt  the 
parliament's  forces,  in  1646.  On  tbe  oppo- 
site side  of  the  harbour* stands  St  Maw's 
eaatle. 

PsNOSRVK,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Brt* 
conshire,  7  miles  from  Merthyr  Tydvil. 
Population  936. 

Pbndiles,  Punta  db,  ft  cq>e  on  the 
south  coast  of  the  island  of  Cube.  Loig 
82.  18.  W.  Lat.  21.  46.  N. 

Pendel  Hill,  a  hill  of  Englaad,  is 
Lancashire,  1803  feet  high. 

Pendleton,  a  village  of  England,  In 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  which,  within  the 
last  30  or  40  years,  haa  risen  ftom  ft  state 
of  insignificance,  to  become  a  large,  pop»- 
lous,  aitd  thriving  suburb  to  the  towns  of 
Manchester  and  Sollbnl.  It  contaiiis  some 
good  streets  ftnd  excellent  houses,  ftod  is 
continually  increasing.  A  handsou)^  scpiare 
has  been  recently  built ;  and  there  is  a  Me- 
thodist chapeL  In  the  valley  below  the 
village  is  a  Danish  tumulus.  Tbe  inha- 
bitants are  chiefly  emj^oyed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  Manchester  goods. 

PBNDLEtON,  a  townsnip  of  Snglftiid,  in 
Lancashire,  3  miles  S.  S.  £.  fhmi  Clitheroew 
Population  930. 

Pendleton,  a  county  of  the  United 
Stfttes,  in  the  central  part  of  Virginia, 
bounded  north-east  by  Hardy  ooonty,  east- 
south-east  by  Rockingham  and  AugnsU 
counties,  south  by  Bath  county,  and  west- 
north-west  by  Randolph  coun^.  Popnht- 
tion  4239.  Slaves  262.  Chief  town, 
Franklin. 

Pendleton,  a  district  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north-west  part  of  Sonth  Ca» 
rolina,  158  miles  N.  W.  of  Columbia.  Po- 
pulation 22,897,  including  3485  alaves. 

Pendleton,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  north  part  of  Kentucky.  Po- 
pulation 3061,  including  386  slaves.  Chief 
town,  Falmouth. 

Pbne,  Cafe,  the  north-west  point  of  the 
island  of  Sardinia,  in  the  Medfterranean. 

Pen  ELLA,  a  town  of  the  central  pan  of 
Portugal,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  on  the 
Ihica,  with  2600  inhatritants.  15  miles 
S.E.  ofCoimbra. 

Penenio,  a  river  of  Qnito,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  QuixoB  and  Macas,  whidi  cnten 
the  Putumayo. 
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Pbmm,  Lst,  a  lai^eviOage  in  tlie  south- 
east  otFmaee,  department  of  the  Mouths 
of  the  Rhone,  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  Kt,  9  miles  N.W.  of  Marseilles. 
Popuhition  1000,  Near  thia  are  extensive 
marble  quarries. 

PsNEUS.    See  Salambritu 

Pbnfield,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ontario  county.  New  York,  .on 
the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario. 

Penguik  Island,  a  small  island  near  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  a  little  to  the  north  of 
TaUeBay. 

Pemouin  Island,  an  island  near  the 
south  coast  of  Newfoundland.  Long.  66. 
45.  W.  Lat.  47.  S2.  N. 

PfixauiN  Island,  a  small  island  near 
the  coast  of  New  Holland,  at  the  entrance 
into  Adventure  bay.  Long.  147.  33.  £. 
Lat.  43. 21.  N. 

Peniche,  a  fortified  town  in  the  middle 
part  of  Portugal,  on  a  peninsula  in  the  At- 
lantic, surrounded  bv  rocks.  It  contains 
SSOO  inhabitants,  and  has  a  harbour  de- 
fended by  a  fort  In  1589,  this  town  was 
taken  by  the  English  under  sir  Francis 
Dfake.  48  miles  N.N.W.  of  Lisbon. 
Long.  9.  83.  B%.  W.  Lat.  39.  21.  48.  N. 

Peniox,  a  small  town  of  Saxony,  on  the 
Mulda,  and  the  chief  place  of  one  of  the 
lordships  fbrming  the  county  of  Schombuig. 
It  contains  SOUO  inhabitants,  employra 
chiefly  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  and 
woollen.  On  the  other  side  of  the  Mulda 
stands  the  suburb  of  Old  Penigk.  10  miles 
W.  N.  W.  of  Chemnitz,  and  43  W.  of 
Dresden. 

Peninsula  Point,  a  cape  on  the  west 
coast  of  the  island  of  Mindoro.  Long.  120. 
A6.  £.  Lat.  12.  40.  N. 

Pbnife,  a  settlement  of  Quito,  in  the 
province  of  Riobaraba,  five  leagues  N.  £.  of 
Kiobainba,  in  Lat.  1.  35.  S. 

Penisgola,  a  small  town  of  the  east  of 
Spain,  on  the  coast  of  Valencia,  situated  on 
a  peninsula.  It  is  known  in  church  history 
as  te  residence  of  the  anttpope  Xienedict 
XI 11.  It  is  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three 
sides,  and  is  difficult  of  access  by  land.  Po« 
pulatton  2200.  SO  miles  S.  of  Tortosa,  and 
82  N.  £.  of  Valencia.  Long.  0.  29.  30.  £« 
Lat  40. 22. 40.  N. 

Penietome,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  con- 
tains a  handsome  church,  and  well  endowed 
grammar  school.  Population  515.  14  miles 
N.  \V.  of  Sheffield,  and  178  N.  by  W.  of 
London. 

Penitentia,  an  isUmd  of  the  Atlantio, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Amazons,  between  the 
eosst  of  Ouiana  and  the  great  island  of  Me« 
najo. 

Penjinb,  a  river  of  Asisdc  Russia,  near 
the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the  govern- 
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stent  of  Irkostak.  Its  source  is  supposed 
to  be  near  that  of  the  Kolyma.  Its  largest 
tributary  is  the  Adana,  but  the  course  of 
both  is  very  imperfectly  known. 

Penjikskaia,  die  name  of  a  gulf  of 
Eastern  Siberia,  forming  the  most  northern 
part  of  the  bay  of  Okhotsk.  It  extends  a 
considerable  oistance  inland,  and  receives 
the  Penjine. 

Penjsheher,  a  town  of  Afghanistan, 
province  of  Cabul^  and  capital  of  the  dis- 
trict of  Alyshung.  It  is  situated  south-east 
of  the  range  of  mountains  called  Hindoo 
Koh.    Long.  68.  24.  £.  Lat.  35.  16.  N. 

Penkridob,  a  market  towu  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Stafford,  situated  on  the 
river  Penk.  It  is  an  ancient  town,  and 
some  have  supposed  it  the  Roman  Pernio* 
crucium  of  Antoninus.  The  church  was 
formerly  collegiate,  and  there  was  at  one 
time  a  monastery  in  the  town.  Here  is  a 
charity  school  for  12  boys  and  8  girls.  No 
great  trade  or  manufacture  is  carried  on 
here;  and  the  town  has  considerably  declined 
from  its  former  condition.  Population  923. 
Market  on  Tuesday.  6  miles  S.  of  Stafibrd, 
and  129  N.  W.  of  London. 

Penkun,  a  small  town  of  the  Prussian 
states,  in  Pomerania.  It  sUnds  on  the 
Randow,  between  two  small  lakes,  and  has 
1100  inliabitants.  17  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Stettin. 

Penmachna,  a  prish  of  Wales,  in  Caer- 
narvonshire, 4  miles  from  Bettus.  Popu- 
lation 893. 

Penuaen  MAwa,  a  noted  mountain  in 
Wales^  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon.  It 
rises  abruptly  from  the  sea  to  the  height  of 
1540  feet,  and  its  passage,  on  tlie  road  from 
Chester  to  iiangor  and  Holyhead,  had  long 
proved-extremely  dangerous,  until  the  year 
1772,  when  those  improvements  were  un- 
dertaken which  have  now  rendered  it  com- 
pletely safe,  and  at  the  same  time  one  ^f 
the  most  striking  and  romantic  in  the  king- 
dom, the  road  winding  up  a  steep  ascent, 
and  midway  between  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  frightful  precipice  which  on  the  one 
hand  impends  over  the  ocean  at  a  great 
depth  below,  and  rises  on  the  other  to  as 
great  a  height  above.  It  is  secured  from 
the  sea  by  a  wall  breast  high,  which  was 
formerly  very  slight,  and  continually  giving 
way^  but  is  now  constructed  in  the  most 
substantial  manner. 

Penman  Head,  a  cape  of  Scotland,  on 
the  north  coast  of  Aberdeenshire.  Long.  2. 
9.W.  Lat.  57. 37.  N. 

pENMAax,  a  parish  of  M^ales,  in  Gla* 
roorganshire,  8  miles  from  Cardiff.  I\>pu- 
lation  433. 

Penmorva,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Cucr- 
narvonshire,  on  an  estuary  of  the  Irish  sea 
called  Traeth  Mawr.    Population  looi. 
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Penmynyd,  a  Tillage  of  Wales,  in  An- 
desey,  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  Owen 
Tudor.  4  miles  W.  of  Beaumaris.  Popu- 
lation 492. 

Pevn,  a  parish  of  England,  county  of 
Buckingham,  3  miles  N.  W.  from  Beacons- 
field.     Population  950. ' 

Penn,  a  township  of  the  United  States 
in  Philadelphia  county^  Pennsylvanilu  Po- 
piulation  3796. 

PsNN,  East,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Northampton  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Population  665. 

Penn,  West,  a  township  of  the  United 
{States,  in  Korthampton  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania.    Population  9i7. 

Penn's  Creek,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Pennsylvania,  which  runs  into 
the  Susouehannah,  4  miles  below  Sunbury. 
'  Pekn  s  Neck,  Lower,  a  township  of 
the  United  States,  in  Salem  county.  New 
Jersey.     Population  1163. 

Penn's  Neck,  Upper,  a  township  of  the 
United  States,  in  Salem  county.  New  Jer- 
sey.    Population  1638. 

-Penn A  m  Bilt,  a  town  in  the  central 
part  of  Italy,  in  the  States  of  the  Church, 
delegation  of  Urbino.  Though  small,  it  is 
the  see  of  a  bi&hop,  and  is  11  miles  S.  W. 
of  San  Marino. 

Pennaflor,  a  small  town  of  the  south- 
ivest  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Seville,  on 
the  Guadalquivir.  41  miles  W.  S.  W.  of 
Cordova. 

Pen  NAG  RA,  a  fortrc^  of  the  south  of  In- 
dia, district  of  Baramahl.  It  was  taken  by 
storm  in  October  1791,  by  the  British  ;  and 
the  garrison  having  made  a  fierce  resistance, 
900  of  them  were  put  to  the  sword.  Long. 
77. 55.  E.  Lat;  19.14.N. 

Pennant,  a  parish  of  Wales,  in  Mont- 
gomeryshire, 2  miles  from  Llangynog.  Po- 
pulation 657. 

Pennar,  a  river  of  the  south  of  India. 
It  has  its  source  near  Nuhdydro<)g,  in  the 
province  of  Mysore.  It  runs  first  north  as 
fiir  as  the  1 5th  degree,  then  turning  to  the 
east,  passes  througli  the  Cuddapah  district, 
and  falls  intb  the  bay  of  Bengal,  but  is  only 
navigable  by  boiats. 

Penn  A  RAND  A,  a  small  town  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Spain;  in  the  province  of  Sfegbvia. 
It  has  3900  inhabitants,  and  is  situated  in 
a  cold  and  hilly  track.  29  miles  £.  S.  £: 
of  Salamanca. 

^  Pennahd,  East,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Somersetshiie,  6  tniles  S.  S.  W.'  from 
fcihepton  Mallet.  Population  699. 
'  Pennar D,  West,  a  parish  of  England, 
in  Somersetshire.  ^  miles  £.  fVom  Glas- 
ionbury.  Population  831. 
•  pENNATOHE.or  PoNDERA,  asesport  town 
of  the  Houth  of  India,  province  of  Travan- 
corc;    It  possesses  a  gCNod  harbour,  but  dif- 


ficult of  entrance.  Ships  ftvqncsidly  taXi 
here  to  take  in  pepper.  Loiig.76.M.B. 
Lat.  8. 95.  N. 

Pennb,  a  small  town  in  the  tooth  of 
France,  department  of  the  Taro,  on  the 
Aveyron.  It  has  iron  mines  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood.  Population  9d0O«  99  miles  W. 
byN.ofAlbi. 

Pbnnblreuoii,  a  hill  of  Scotland,  ia 
Roxburghshire,  on  the  lop  of  whicfa  ate  the 
xematns  of  a  Roman  enoaropnieot. 

Peknbmarc,  a  village  in  the  west  of 
France,  department  of  Fitiiaterre,  sitnsted  os 
a  point  of  land  projecting  into  the  ses,  90 
miles  S.  W,  of  Quimper. 

Pennes,  a  small  town  in  the  sontfa^-east 
of  France,  department  of  the  Months  of 
the  Rhone,  near  the  river  Meiiancon.  It 
has  900  inhabitants,  and  in  the  vianitr  are 
quarries  of  marble.  9  miles  N.  W.  of  Mar- 
seilles; and  IS  S.  W.  of  Aix. 

Pennicant  Hill,  a  hill  of  Ed^IsimI,  in 
Yorkshire,  8270  leet  above  the  leva  of  the 
sea. 

Pxnninoham,  a  parish  of  Seodsiid,  in 
Wigtonshire,  about  16  miles  long  tnm 
north  to  south,  slid  from  5  to  6)  inik» 
broad. 

Pknningtok,  a  township  of  Englmd,  in 
Lancashire,  5  miles  N.  £.  by  £•  from  New- 
ton-in-Makerfield.  Popnlation  9194. 
'  Pennington,  or  Pe^ nytowk,  a  plessnot 
and  flourishing  village  of  the  Unitea  States, 
in  Hunterdon  county.  New  Jersey,  ocn- 
taining  40  or  50  houses.  97  miles  N.  £. 
by  N.  of  Philsdelphia. 

Pennsrorouoh,  a  township  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
Population  728.^-2.  A  township  of  Lycom- 
ing county,  Pennsylvania,  on  the  east  aids 
of  the  Susquehannah. 

pENNSBoaouGH,  £a8t,  s  town^ip  of 
the  United  States;  in  Cnmberland  eoanty, 
Pbnnsylvanial  Population  fi3t>6.— West, 
a  township  of  the  same  donnty.  Fc^mla- 
tion  lS84i 

Pen^nsbubo,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Bucks  county,  I'tansylvaniay  on 
a  creek  of  the  Delaware. 

Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  United  States 
of  North  Aiherlch,  bounded  north  by  New 
York ;  east  by  the  river  Ddawaie,  whteb 
separates  it  frotn  New' Jersey  ;  south  by  l>r- 
laware,  Maryland,  and  Virginia ;  and  west 
by  Virginia  and  Ohio.  The  form  of  this 
state  is  nearly  that  of  a  paralldqgnm ;  m 
length  %73  miles  from- east  to  west,  and 
in  breadth  153  frona  north  to  south.  It 
contains  an  aiea  of  44,000  square  miks. 
The  following  table  exhibito  an  aceount  of 
the  counties,  number  of  townships,  and  po- 
pulation in  1810,  when  the  last  census  wa& 
taken  of  the  inhabiUnts  of  the  United 
States  ;r- 
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Uegany 
rmstroiig 
eaver 
edford 
erks 

Bnulford 
luckfl 
itttler 
lambrta 
'entre 
Shelter 
learfield 
Columbia 
h^wford 
^umberlaud 
>«uphiD 
Delaware 

'ayette 

'^ranklin 

vreene 

iuntlngdon 

ndiana 

leffenon 


13 
15 
7 
19 
15 
S3 

£9 

13 

3 

11 

40 

1 

14 
18 
15 
fil 
14 
19 
14 
10 
18 
7 
1 
85 

*  Lebanon 
'Lehigh 
[iuaerne 
Lycoming 
Vf'Kean 
Vferoer 
Mifflin 
Montgomery 
Korthamnton 
Northumberland  S6 
Philadeipbia        18 
Potter 
•Pike 
^  SdiuylkUl 
Somerset 

*  Suaquebasnah 
Tioga  8 

*  Union 

Venango  8 

Warren  « 

Washington       S3 
Wayne  12 

Westmorelaiid    14 
York  8S 


89 
18 

1 
16 

9 
30 
39 


1 
1 

15 


15,159  Gettysbnrg 
95,317  Pittsburg 
6,143  Kitaxning 
19,168  Beavertown 
15,746  Bedford 
43,146  Readin^^ 

Meansville 
39,371  Doylestown 
7,346  Bntler 
9,117  Ebensbnrg 
10,681  Bellefont 
39,596  West  Chester 
875  Clearfield 
Danville 
6,178  MeadTille 
96,757  CarUsle 
31,883  Harrisbeig 
14,734  Chester 
3,759  Erie 
94,714  Union 
93,083  Chambersberg 
19,5U  Greene 
14,778  Huntingdon 
6,914  Indiana 
161  Jefferson 
53,997  Lancaster 
Lebanon 
Northampton 
18,109  Wilkesborre 
11,006  Williamsport 

149  Sraethport 
8,977  Mercer 
19,139  Lewistown 
99,703  Norriston 
38,145  Easton 
36,397  Sunbury 
111,9(M)  Philadelphia 
99  Cowdersport 
Milfbrd 
Orwigsburg 
11,984  Somerset 
Montrose 
1,687  Wellsborough 

New  Beriin 
3,060  Franklin 
897  Warren 
36,989  Washington 

4,195  Bethany 
96,389  GreensbYiig 
31,958  York 


50 


647  810,071 
*  Formed  since  last  census. 


Pennsylvania  ia  intersected  by  the  differ* 
ent  ridges  of  the  Allegany  mountains^ 
which  cross  the  country  from  north-east  to 
south-west  Some  of  those  mountains  ad- 
mit of  cultivation  almost  to  their  summits ; 
and  between  their  numerous  ridges  there 
are  delightful  vallies,  with  a  very  rich  soil. 
The  other  parts  of  the  atate  are  generally 
level,  or  aneeably  diversified  with  hills  and 
^[sllies,    Every  Und  of  soil  ia  to  be  found 


in  this  state ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  the 
land  is  of  an  excellent  quality.  The  poor* 
est  soil  is  in  the  maritime  parts,  where  it 
consists  generally  of  a  light  sandy  loam* 
The  soil  of  the  southern  and  north-western 
parts,  and  of  ail  the  vaUies,  is  a  black  mould,, 
or  rich  loam,  whicii  is  extremely  fertile. 
All  the  new  forest  land  in  general  has  seve* 
ral  inches  of  a  light  black  mould,  formed 
by  the  decay  of  vegetable  substances.  In 
some  places,  especially  in  the  western  coun- 
ties, tiie  sides  of  hills  which  have  been 
washed  by  heavy  rains^  are  thin  and  stony. 
Erie  county,  near  the  lake  of  that  name,  ia 
very  productive,  the  soil  oonslating  of  a 
sandy  loam,  in  some  places  intermixed  with 
gravel,  covered  by  two  or  three  inches  of 
vegetable  mould.  In  Lancaster,  Berks, 
LeWon,  and  Dauphin  counties,  the  soil  is 
excellent.  The  two  first  are  remarkably 
populous  and  wealthy.  The  farmers,  who 
are  mostly  Germans,,  have  generally  in  hand 
from  50  to  400  acies  of  land.  In  the  coun* 
ties  of  Dauphin  nhd  Lancaster,  which  are 
watered  by  the  Susquehannab,  thriving 
towns  and  villages  appear  at  the  distance  of 
every  four  or  five  miles.  The  Cumberland 
valley,  extending  from  the  river  Susque- 
hannab to  the  county  of  Washington,  in 
Maryland,  has  a  fine  soil,  reposing  on  a  bed 
of  limestone.  In  crossing  the  north  moun- 
tain, which  bounds  this  valley  to  the  north- 
west, the  country  becomes  hilly  and  less 
fertile.  Wheat  is  the  most  important  ar- 
ticle of  produce.  The  next  in  value  is  In- 
dian corn.  Buck- wheat,  rye>  barley,  oats, 
flax,  hemp,  beans,  pease,  and  potatoes,  are 
extensively  cultivated.  Cherries,  peaches, 
apples,  and  cider,  are  abundant  There 
are  large  dairies  in  many  parts;  and  Penn- 
sylvania has  an  excellent  breed  of  horses. 
8heep  are  abundant ;  and  the  Merino  breeds 
have  been  introduced,  and  thrive  welL 

Of  insecu  injurious  to  agriculture,  the 
worst  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  locust, 
a  species  of  grasshopper,  and  the  Hessian 
fly.  The  first  has  apiieared,  at  intervals  of 
sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  since  the  ear- 
liest establishments,  and  always  in  a  fruit- 
ful season.  Its  last  visit  was  in  the  year 
1800.  The  Hessian  fiy  has  never  been  so 
injurious  as  in  the  New  England  states. 
Ot  birds,  the  most  hurtful  is  the  woodr 
pecker,  which  devours  the  fruit,  and  de- 
stroys the  \iark  of  trees.  Land  varies  of. 
course  in  its  value  according  to  quality,  si- 
tuation, and  the  degree  in  which  it  is  im- 
proved. In  Philadelphia  poUnty  it  is  wortK 
1^  dollars  per  acre ;  in  others  from  50  td^ 
70.  In  Beaver,  one  of  the  westeni  coun-^ 
ties,  the  price  of  unimproved  land  in  1817[ 
;was  4  flollars  i>er  acre,  while  improve^ 
farms  were  rated  at  from  6  to  IS  dollars. 
'^he  more  rei](iote  the  lanc^  A^m  the  p])u< 
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iBftt  and  popQlotts  psurta  of  the  eoaatry, 
it  Is  of  <;oarae  of  the  leas  value.  In 
Ae  western  ptrtsit  is  customary  to^  rent 
ft  form,  or  let  it  in  shares  to  em^rants. 
One  from  090  to  400  acres,  one- third  clear* 
td,  will  bring  a  niouied  rent  of  from 
•0  to  300  doUars^  according  to  the  qua« 
htj  Atkd  improvements;  and  when  the 
lent  is  paid  in  kind  or  in  shares,  the  tenant 
|;i¥es  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  crop ;  if 
Ibmished  with  horses,  the  fanuer^s  portion 
Is  but  one-eighth  or  a  tenth.  Another  plan 
k  to  give  tracks  of  twenty  or  thirty  acres 
of  uncleared  land  to  persons  who,  in  lieu 
0f  die  expence  of  clearing,  are  allowed  two 
or  three  crops.  Formerly  an  emigrant  be- 
came at  once  a  freeholder  by  selecting  a  va-* 
cant  spot,  which,  by  occupancy  and  culture, 
became  his  own.  Some  of  the  earliest 
iettlements  were  formed  in  this  way ;  but, 
ly  a  late  law,  all  the  vacant  lands  belong*- 
kig  to  the  state  are  sold  at  six  dollars  and 
nxty-six  cents,  per  hundred  acres.  In  the 
northern  and  north-western  parts  of  the 
State,  along  the  New  York  line  of  bound- 
try,  the  soil  is  yet  uncleared ;  large  tracks 
of  it  are  held  by  proprietors  who  reside  in 
£utope,  and  who  have  lately  sold  some  por- 
tions of  it  at  a  dollar  an  acre.  In  the  •coun- 
ties of  Centre,  Bedford,  and  Huntingdon, 
many  vf  the  inhabitants  live  by  hunting 
and  fishing,  and  gathering  wild  honey  from 
ihe  hollow  trunks  of  trees. 

Wood  is  abundant:  in  the  western  ports 
|ffe  found  the  oak,  chesnut,  beech,  sugar 
naple,  ash,  black  walnut,  bass  wood,  elm, 
Idck^,  white  ash,  butternut,  hemlock,  and 
locust  Near,  the  town  of  Erie,  on  Lake 
!Erie,  there  is  a  forest  of  oak,  which  affords 
excellent  timber  for  the  constmction  of 
ships  of  war.  Near  the  same  waters  the 
cugar  maple  tree  is  found,  in  the  more 
Uly  parts,  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight 
lo  an  acre.  Along  the  streams  of  Warren 
county  are  forests  of  pine ;  the  ash,  per- 
fnmmon>  maple  and  sugar  maple  trees,  water 
oak,  and  swamp  sassafras,  are  found  on 
moist  places,  and  near  the  borders  of 
springs;  the  white  oak,  the  cucumber  or 
napaw  tree,  and  the  umbrella  tree,  and 
white  oak  and  butternut  tree,  'along  the 
^rtile  sides  of  mountains  and  banks  of 
livers. 

Of  wild  animals,  the  elk  was  formerly 
numerous  in  the  western  parts,  but  now 
^|s  animal  is  rarely  seen,  and  never  except 
ift  the  north-western  parts.  Deer  are  still 
common  in  the  uncultivated  districts,  as 
flao  the  brown  bear,  tlie  wolf,  wikl  cat,  fox^ 
lacoen,  opossum  ;  the  grey,  striped,  and  fly- 
ing squirrel ;  rabbit,  hare,  and  minx.  The 
mnsk  rat  is  common  in  marshy  places ;« 
the  beaver  and  otter  are  nearly  extinct ; 
llie  cougouar  is  rarely  seen.     Of  birds^ 


the  most  tueful  tre  the  wild  Uakey,  «M(I 
inhibits  the  hilly  and  nwuntainoos  fati^ 
the  rnfiedgrous;  the  Pennsylv 
sant,  difib-ent  from  the  o 
sant  of  England ;  the  Maryland  ] 
the  wild  or  passenger  pigeon^ 
Carolina  pigeon,  or  turtle  dove. 
ton  remarks,  that  all  these 
throughout  the  whole  yenr.  In  the 
Susquehannah,  near  Havre  de  Gncc,  the 
Canvas  black  duck^  whidi  is  hi^ly  c»* 
teemed  by  epicures,  is  nmnerous  in  win* 
ter.  The  eastern  creeks  aboaud  with  a 
white  fish  called  salmon,  with  trottt,  sfaai. 
and  herring,  carp,  eels,  rock-fish  ;  the  i 
em  waters  with  cat-fish,  yellow  p^^  I 
rock-fish,  and  pike ;  and  the  pondaand  i 
~  ler  streams  widi  excellent  trout.  There  are 
mineral  waters  in  different  part*  of  the 
state;  and  also  salt  springs.  Iron  oro 
is  distributed  in  large  ^joantities  in  vmmj 
parts  of  the  state;  and  m  some  places  cop- 
per, lead^  and  alum,  are  feund.  Here  am 
idso  numerous  limestone  quarries,  and  van* 
ous  kinds  of  marble ;  and  in  the  middb 
and  western  parts  there  is  abund«Dce  of 
coal.  The  general  style  of  archtteetiue  it 
neat  and  solid.  Stone  buUdinga  arenost 
common  in  old  setdements  ;  brick  i 
are  frequent ;  log  and  ftame  houses  i 
in  the  new  country.  In  the  towns  tkere  is 
a  considerable  proportion  of  brick 
Many  turnpike  rom  of  the  most 
materials,  and  best  conslruction,  are  mads 
in  various  parts  of  the  state.  Nnmerssa 
bridges,  of  great  strength  and  hesuty,  stt 
constructed  over  the  rivets. 

The  climate  of  this  state  is  ehaagcdhk} 
though,  upon  the  whole,  it  is  considand  as 
one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  temperate  of 
any  in  the  United  States.  The  season  of 
frost  and  snow  seldom  exceeds  three 
months ;  the  winter  commendng  finooa  die 
1st  to  the  l&th  of  December,  and  termiiHiU 
ing  ftom  the  1st  to  the  15th  of  March. 
The  heat  of  summer  is  seldom  oppieastvi^ 
except  in  low  situadons.  In  all  the  hilly 
parts  the  air  is  healthy  ;  hut  near  the  se»« 
coast  the  temperature  of  winter  is  severe^ 
varying  in  die  months  of  Jombit  sad  Fy»- 
bruary  from  14  to  28  degrees.  The  wan* 
wind  from  the  south  and  south-east  brings 
on  a  sudden  thaw,  which  instandy  changes 
to  frost  when  it  shitU  to  the  north-east  woA 
north-west.  Such  changea  also  take  pisoo 
in  summer,  and  the  dififerenoe  of  tcmpcm* 
ture  between  the  afternoon  and  momtng  is 
often  firom  SO  to  30  degrees,  or  even  mora 
after  storms  of  rain  and  thuBder.  bi 
the  elevated  parts  the  lempenibBre  is  mors 
regular.  It  is  described  by  an  scenxate  ob* 
server,  Dr  Rush,  as  acorapovnd  of  all  other 
climates.  ^  In  spring  it  Ins  d»  meiatttre  of 
Britain;  in  summer,  the  Jieat  id  A&tcs; 
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€he  temperature  of  Italy  in  June  •  the  sky 
of  £gypt  in  autumn ;  in  winter  the  cold 
and  anowr  of  Norway,,  and  ice  of  Holland ; 
the  tempests  of  the'VVeat  Indies  in  every 
season,  and  the  monthly  variable  winds 
mnd  weather  of  Great  Britain."  The  most 
ameable  months  are  April^May,  the  first  half 
«r  June^  September,  and  part  of  October. 
The  birds  of  passage  begin  to  return  about 
the  middle  of  March.  Cherries  are  ripe 
by  the  S5th  of  May ;  and  wheat  is  com- 
monly reaped  before  the  middle  of  July. 

The  most  general  diseases  are  rheuma*- 
tism  and  pleurisy.  The  first  is  very  com- 
mon in  the  interior  parts,  where  at  the  age 
of  18  or  20  it  becomes  chronic,  and  refuses 
to  yield  to  any  remedy  except  a  change  of 
climate,  which  generally  restores  the  po" 
tient  to  heahh.  la  the  anfennn  and  winter 
of  1799,  a  naHgnnnt  fever,  accompanied 
with  black  vomiting,  was  prevalent,  about 
5200  miles  N.  N.  VV.  of  Philadelphia,  in  the 
Bald  Eagle  valley,  occasioned,  it  was  sup- 
posed, by  the  putrid  exhalations  during 
a  warm  and  dry  summer,  from  the  nume« 
roin  ponds  of  this  low  track  of  country. 
In  1793  and  1797  the  yellow  fever  raged  at 
Philadelphia. 

Th^e  principal  rivers  are  the  Delaware, 
ifrhich  is  navigable  fi}r  ships  of  the  line  as 
far  as  Philadelphia,  120  miles  Arom  the  sea ; 
the  Schuylkill,  Lehigh,  Susquehannah, 
Joniatta,  Allegany,  Monongahela,  Ohio, 
and  Youghiogeny.  There  are,  besides, 
numerous  other  small  rivers,  creeks,  and 
springs. 

Pennsylvania  contains  three  incorporated 
cities,  viz.  Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Lan- 
caster. Harrisburg  is  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment. The  other  most  considerable  towns 
are  Reading,  Easton,  Bethlehem,  Carlisle, 
York,  Germantown,  Chambersburg,  Co- 
lumbia, Sunbury,  Brownsville,  Washing- 
ton, &c.  There  is  a  university  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  colleges  have  been  established 
in  various  other  towns.  There  are  also  re- 
spectable and  flourishing  Moravian  schools; 
and  academies  are  common.  Provision  has 
been  made  by  the  l^islature  for  establish- 
ing one  in  every  county.  Pennsylvania  con- 
tains Christian  sects  of  every  denomination, 
namely,  Presbyterians,  German  Calvi- 
nists,  Lutherans,  Episcopalians,  Quakers, 
Baiptists,  Roman  Catholics,  Scotch  Presby- 
terians, Universalists,  Covenanters,  Me- 
thodists, and  Jews. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  descend- 
ants of  the  Welsh,  English,  Irish,  Ger- 
mans, and  some  Scotch,  French,  Swedes, 
and  a  few  Dutch.  The  Germans  are  nu- 
merous ;  they  consist  of  Lutherans,  Calvi- 
nists,  Moravians,  Catholics,  Menoniats, 
&c ;  and  are  distinguished  for  temperance, 
industry,  and  economy.    The  Swedish  Ian* 


guage  is  almost  extinct,  but  the  Germm 
prevails  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
Ilierearenow  published  in  Pennsylvania 
84  newspapers,  of  which  15  are  in  German. 
The  legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  ft  . 
house  of  representatives.  The  representa- 
tives, whose  number  cannot  be  less  than  60, 
nor  more  than  100,  are  chosen  annually. 
The  senators  are  chosen  for  four  years,  one 
quarter  of  them  being  elected  every  year. 
Their  number  cannot  be  'less  than  one^ 
fourth,  nor  more  than  one-third  of  the  re^ 
presentatives.  The  governor  is  elected  Ibr 
three  years  by  the  people,  but  cannot  YiM. 
tne  office  more  than  nine  yeara  in  Cw<dve. 
The  elections  are  made  en  the  5dd  Tuesday 
in  October,  and  the  legislature  meets  in 
Beoemher.  This  state  sends  23  represent 
tsttves  to  congress. 

Pennsylvania  exceeds  all  the  other  states 
in  the  extent  and  variety  of  its  manufac- 
tures.  l*he  farmera  were  generally  in  the 
practice  of  preparing  their  own  cloths ;  but 
the  bte  war  interrupting  the  commercial 
intercourse  with  Great  Britain,  gave  great 
encouragement  to  domestic  manufactures. 
These  consist  chiefly  of  wool  and  cott(m» 
iron,  lead,  glass,  marble,  pottery,  paper, 
gunpowder,  bricks,  paints,  dyes,  &c;  There 
are  six  manufactories  v/hose  machinery  is 
driven  by  steam,  a  rolling  and  slittingu 
mill,  a  cotton,  woollen,  and  wire  mmu« 
factory.  There  are  three  companies  or 
associations  for  making  steam-engines  and 
steam-boats.  There  are  Ave  glass-houses, 
three  for  green  and  two  for  white  glass, 
of  which  the  annual  amount  is  valued 
at  200,000  doUara.  The  other  ma- 
nufactories are  foundries,  three  in  num- 
ber; breweries,  lead  factories,  and  rope* 
walks.  In  Philadelphia  there  are  several 
iron  and  brass  foundries ;  manufactories  of 
steam-engines,  of  lead,  copper,  &c.  to  « 
great  amount.  A  great  many  vessels  are 
built  of  pine  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
and  on  the  AJl^;any  and  Monongahda 
rivers.  There  are  various  manuHictories 
established  in  other  parts;  and  at  Pittsburg 
which,  in  the  style  of  national  exaggerar 
tion,  has  been  called  the  American  Bit^ 
mingham,the  manufactures  in  wool,  cot- 
ton, iron,  glass,  and  paper,  amounted  in  tlie 
year  18U,  to  2,000,000  dollars.  The 
whole  value  of  the  manufactures  in  1910, 
excluding  articles  of  a  doubtful  nature, 
amounted  to  33,691,111  dollars.  At  that 
period  there  were  established  04  cottoQ 
manufactories,  44  blast  furnaces,  78  forges, 
175  naileries,  64  paper-mills,  8  glass-works, 
35  rope-walks,  &c.  The  exports  from  thia 
state  consist  of  wheat  and  flour,  beef  ai»I 
pork,  flax-seed,  iron  utensils,  lumber,  soap, 
and  candles ;  the  imports  of  Britisli  ma- 
nufactures, winQ,   gif),  duck,    and  glass. 
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from  France  and  Holland ;  rum  ami  sagar 
Irom  the  West  Indies;  teas,  nankeens, 
bile  goods,  and  silk,  from  China  and  the 
East  Indies.  For  tliis  latter  trade,  more 
than  20  vessels,  averaeing  3d0  tons,  are  an* 
iiually  employed,  each  carrying  out  specie 
to  the  amount  of  S80,000  dollars.  «  A  great 
trade  is  also  carried  on  with  the  neighbour- 
ing states  of  New  York  and  Dekware ;  also 
with  the  western  states,  and  with  North 
and  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  Pro- 
gressive view  of  tlie  value  of  the  exports 
iiom  1791^ 

Dollars. 
1701,  3,436,893 

1793,  6,958,836 

1795,  11,518,260 

1796,  17,513,866 
1798,  8,915,463 
1801,  17,438,193 
1808,  19,677,475 
1803,  7,525,710 
1805,      13,762,25« 

1807,  16,864,744 

1808,  4,013,330 
1810,  10,993,398 
1816,       7,196,246 

The  first  settlers  in  Pennsylvania  con- 
aisted  of  a  colony  of  Swedes  and  Finns, 
who,  in  1627,  purchased  from  the  Indian 
proprietors  a  track  extending  fh>m  Cape 
ilenloi)en  to  the  lulls  of  the  Delaware  river; 
but  not  being  supported  hy  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  their  prince,  they  fell  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Dutch.  Charles  II.  granted 
the  country  by  charter  to  William  Penn,  in 
1681.  These  lands  were  afterwards  pur- 
chased from  the  Indians  by  his  son,  the  ce- 
lebrated William  Penn,  who  went  out 
Irom  £ng]and  with  a  number  of  colonists ; 
and  from  this  period  the  colony  gradually 
«nd  steadily  increased.    Population  iu 

1685,    .70,000 

1749,  220,000 

1755,  2H0,000 

1774,350,000     Slaves.  Free  Blacks. 

1790,  434,373        3737  6,587 

1800,  602,549        1706  14,564 

1810,  810,091  795  22,492 

Number  of  militia  in  1817,  118,016.  Long. 
74.  to  80.  40.  W.  Lat.  39.  43.  to  42.  N. 

Pennycuik,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in 
>l  id-Lothian,  from  1 1  to  12  miles  in  length, 
and  6  in  breadth.    Population  1827. 

Pbnntcuik,  a  village  in  the  ahove  pa- 

Jish,  where  during  the  war  there  waa  a 
arge  depot  of  French  prisoners.  It  baa 
f  wo  paper-mills,  and  at  the  east  end  of  the 
street  is  the  parish  church,  which  is  a 
liandsome  structure.  Popuktion  500.  9A 
piles  8.  W.  of  Edinburgh. 

Penobscot,  a  county  of  the  United 
^tates,  ill  Maine,  boimdetl  east  by  Wash- 
fngton  aiid   Hancock   counties,  south  by 


Hancock  county,  and  west  by  Kcimebcdc 
and  Somerset  counties.  It  is  watened 
by  the  Penobscot.    Chief  town  Buigor. 

Penobscot,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Unit* 
cd  States,  in  Hancock  county,  Maine,  on 
the  east  side  of  Penobscot  bay.  It  is  a 
place  of  considerable  trade,  and  ptMKtfed 
in  1616,  above  18,000  tona  of  shippii^ 
240  miles  N.  £.  of  Boatms.  Lat.  44. 
27.  N. 

P&NOB8COT,  a  large  river  of  the  United 
States,  in  Maine,  the  Urgeat  river  of  the 
state.  The  western  and  principal  bnndi 
rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  sute,  sais* 
of  its  sources  being  near  the  head  waters 
of  the  Chaudiere,  and  others  near  those  of 
the  St  John's.  It  flows  east  by  sooth 
through  Chesuncook  and  Pemmidimipkok 
lakes,  and  unites  with  the  eastern  branch, 
54  miles  in  a  right  line,  north  by  east  fd 
Bangor.  The  eastern  brandi  rises  near  the 
sources  of  the  Aroostic.  After  the  janctioa 
it  holds  a  general  course  sooth  by  west,  till 
it  flows  into  the  h^  of  Penobscot  bay, 
between  tlie  towns  of  Penobscot  and  IV»- 
specL  It  is  navigable  fbr  ships  to  Bailor, 
where  the  navigation  and  tide  terminate,  52 
miles  north  of  Owrs  Head,  at  tlie  entrance 
of  the  bay. — The  towns  on  the  west  siik  ct' 
the  river  and  bay,  banning  at  the  bead  of 
navigation,  are  Bangor,  Hampden,  Frank- 
fort, I'rospect,  Belfast,  Northport,  Lin- 
colnville,  Camden,  and  Thoraastown  ;  od 
the  east  side.  Brewer,  Orington,  Buck^iort, 
Orland,  Penobscot,  Castine,  Sedgewick,  and 
Deer  isle. 

Penobscot  Bay,  a  large  bay  of  the  At- 
lantic, on  the  south  coast  of  Maine.  It 
embosoms  Long  island,  on  which  is  the 
town  of  Islesborougb,  the  Fox  islands,  con- 
taining the  town  of  Vinalhavenj  Haut, 
Long  and  Deer  islands,  besides  a  number 
of  small  islea,  rocks,  and  ledgea.  It  is  a 
very  flne  bay,  aflbrds  great  advantages  of 
navigation,  and  presents  a  variety  of  beau- 
tiful landscapes.  Its  entrance,  between  the 
isle  of  Holt  and  Owl's  Head,  is  18  miks 
wide,  and  its  length  from  north  to  south  is 
about  30.  On  a  fine  peninsula  on  the  east 
side  of  the  bay,  the  British  built  a  fort,  and 
made  a  settlement,  which  is  now  the  chit^f 
town  of  the  county  of  Hancock,  and  is  a 
commodious  place  for  the  lumber  trade* 
Long.  68.  40.  to  68.  56.  W.  Lat.  44.  to  44. 
30.  N. 

Penobscot  Hills,  mountains  of  the 
United  Statea,  in  Maine,  on  the  west  oosst 
of  Penobscot  bay. 

p£NOMONii,  a  settlement  of  Terra  Firms, 
69  miles  W.  S.  W.  of  the  city  of  Panama. 
Lat.  8.  42.  N. — Ako  a  river  of  the  same 
province  and  kingdom,  which  runa  north, 
and  enters  the  Code* 

PsNON,  a  settlement  of  New  Gnnada,  li) 
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tbe  province  of  Carthafi^na,  situate  on  the 
shore  of  the  river  Magdalena. 

Penpomt,  a  parish  of  Scotland,  in  Dum- 
fries-ahire^  81  miles  long,  and  on  an  average 
S  broad.    Population  987. 

Pbnpoul^  a  small  seaport  in  the  north* 
west  of  France,  department  of  Finisterre. 
It  serves  as  a  harbour  to  the  neighbouring 
town  of  St  Pol. 

Penrith,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cumberland,  situated  at  the 
^M>t  of  an  eminence,  in  a  [feasant  vale, 
termed  Inglewood  Forest,  and  not  far  from 
the  river  Pietterel  on  the  north,  and  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Eaumont  and  Lowther  on  the 
south.    It  consists  of  a  number  of  streets 
very  irregularly  disposed.    The  houses  are 
of  red  stone^  and  mostly  covered  with  blue 
slate ;  many  of  them,  especially  the  more 
modem  ones^  are  well  built  and  comrao* 
dious,  and  considerable  improvements  have 
of  late  years  been  made  in  the  town.    The 
church isa  plain  but  ueatbuiMing.  Thebody 
was  rebuilt  of  red  stone  in  the  year  1729, 
and  connected  with    the   ancient    tower, 
which  still  remains.    The  interior  is  very 
neatly  and  commodiously  fitted  up,  and 
contains  an  excellent  oi^n,  bequeathed  by 
a  private  gentleman.    In  the  church-yard  is 
a '  singular  monument  called   the  Giant's 
Grave,  the  origin  of  which  excited  much 
speculation  among  antiquarians.    1 1  consists 
of  two  pyramids  or  stone  pillars  standing 
at  the  opposite  ends  of  a  grave,   15  feet 
asumler^  1 1  ^  leet  high,  and  nearly  five  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  where  they 
are  mortised  into  round  stones  imbedded 
in  the  earth.    The  space  between  them  is 
inclosed  by  four  thin  seinicircular  stones, 
23  inches  in  height.    This  monument  is 
thought  to  refer  to  Ewain,  or  Owain  Cesa- 
rius,  a  warrior  of  gigantic  size,  who  reigned 
in  this  country  in  the  time  of  Ida,  one  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  kings.    At  a  little  dis- 
tance from  this  monument,  with  which, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  any 
connection,  is  a  single  stone,  called  the 
Giant's  Thumb,  which  seems  to  have  been 
an  andcnt  stone  cross.  Besides  the  church, 
there  are  in  the  town  meeting-houses  for 
Presbvterians  and  Quakers^  a  free  grammar 
school,  charity  schools,  and  a  Sunday  school 
for  boys  and  girls,  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions;  ^Iso a  public  subscription  li- 
brary, and  a  inuseain  of  natural  curiosities. 
The  market-place  is  a  luige  building,  but 
the  wheat  market  is  in  one  part  of  the  town, 
barley  is  sold  in  another,  rye  and  potatoea 
in  a  third,  and  cattle,  hogs,  and  horses,  each 
in  a  distinct  station.    A  new  and  handsome 
assembly-room  has  been  erected  by  the  dake 
«f  Devonshire,  the  lord  of  the  manor.    On 
an  eminence  west  of  the  town  are  the  ruiiis 
of  a  castle,  which  appears  (o  have  been  built 


of  an  oblong  fbrm,  and  fortified  with  a  very 
deep  outward  fosse,  and  a  walled  rampart. 
This  fortress  was  dismantled  in  the  time  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  principal  re- 
mains are  the  outside  walls  and  arched 
vaults.  On  the  heights  to  the  north  of  the 
town  18  the  beacon,  a  square  stone  build- 
ing, difficult  of  access,  but  afibrding  a  va- 
riety of  delightful  views  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Tlie  inhabitants  of  Penrith  are 
diiefly  occuoied  in  agriculture,  or  in  the 
weavingofcnecks,  and  hat- making.  Pen- 
rith is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and 
was  successively  in  possession  of  the  'Eng- 
lish and  Scottish  sovereigns.  During  their 
contentions  it  suffered  by  the  depre&tions 
of  the  Scots,  by  whom  it  was  burned  in  the 
18th  of  Edward  III.,  and  again  in  the  fol- 
lowing year.  About  that  period  the  plague 
raged  in  the  town,  and  in  1597,  a  second 
visitation  of  this  dreadful  disorder  nearly 
depopulated  the  parish,  ^60  persons  dying 
of  it  in  a  year  and  a  half.  The  fiear  of  in- 
fection interrupted  the  markets,  and  places 
were  appointed  without  the  town  for  pur- 
chasing provisions  from  the  country  people. 
Market  on  Tuesday.  Population  5000. 
18  miles  S.  of  Carlisle,  and  290  N.  N.  IV. 
of  London.  Long.  £.  45.  W.  Lat.  54. 
40.  N. 

Penkyn,  a  market  town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Cornwall,  pleasantly  situated 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  at  the  head  of  a 
creek  which  runs  into.  Falmouth  harbour. 
It  is  a  large  town,  and  consista  chiefly  of 
one  principal  street,  from  which  some 
others  diverge  at  right  angles.  It  had  for- 
merly a  collegiate  church,  founded  by  the 
bishop  of  Exeter  for  a  dean  and  12  pre- 
bends ;  but  the  remains  of  the  college  are 
now  hid  by  modern  buildings.  The  mar- 
ket-house and  town- hall  stand  in  the  prin« 
cipal  street ;  and  here  are  also  asseinbly- 
rooms,  and  a  good  custom-house  and' 
quay.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
by  several  streams  from  the  neighbouring; 
heighte,  one  of  which  forms  a  singular  cas- 
cade, and,  with  its  mills  and  cottages,  pre- 
sents a  very  picturesque  scene.  A  consi- 
derable trade  is  carried  on  here  in  the 
curing  of  pilchards,  and  in  the  Newfound- 
land fish^y;  and  there  are  also  in  the 
town  several  warehouses  for  flour  and  grain 
imported  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  &c.;  this 
place  being  a  kind  of  granary  fiir  all  the 
soudi-west  porta  of  the  country.  The  town 
was  first  incorporated  in  the  18th  of  Jaroea 
I.  Ita  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor, 
8  aldermen,  12  common  council  men,  a  re- 
corder, and  inferior  officers.  The  right  of 
election  is  in  the  mayor,  aldermen,  and  alt 
the  inhabitante  paying  scot  and  lot.  The 
number  of  voters  is  about  T40.  Market  on 
Wedne8;lay,  Friihiy,  and  Saturday.    Mmt^ 
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Utum  S?  13«  2  miles  N.  W.  of  Falmouth, 
ami  260  \V.  S.  W.  of  London.  Long.  3.  6. 
W.  Lat.  50.  10.  N. 

Vlh&a^  a  government,  or  gieat  province 
of  the  east  of  European  Russia,  lying  be- 
tween the  provinces  of  Nianei-Novgorod 
apd  Saratov.  Its  area  is  16j500  square 
miles  j;  its  population  nearly  800,000  ;  tht 
number  of  its  circles  or  districta  ten. 
Lying  betw^n  the  53d  and  54th  degrees  of 
N.  lat.,  it9  climate  is  mild,  and  the  boU 
tolerably  fertile;  but  it  is  no  less  back- 
ifard  than  the  rest  of  this  vast  empire.  The 
corn  raised  being  much  more  than  is  w^nt« 
ed  for  internal  consumption,  part  of  the 
oyerplus  is  distilled  into  spirits,  and  the 
rest  exported.  The  majority  of  the  inha« 
bitants  are  of  course  Russians ;  but  thero 
are  among  them  Tartars  of  various  tribei^ 
such  as  Morduans,  Baschkira,  Calmucs, 
and  some  Circassians.  These  retain  their 
pastoral  habits,  preferring  grazing  to  agri- 
culture ;  and  the  Morduans,  in  particular, 
a;ttach  themselves  to  the  rearing  of  bees, 
"^ith  the  exception  of  distilled  spirits  and 
soap,  the  manufactures  of  the  preriBce  aie 
insigni^cant ;  and  the  exposta  axe  limited 
to  Q^nrits  and  raw  produoej  such  as  corn, 
yrax,  hoaey^  and  ^ooL 

FfKSA,  the  capital  of  the  above  govern- 
ipenc,  and  a  considerable  town  for  so  thinly 
peopled  a  country,  is  situated  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  rivers  Penaa  and  Sura,  on  a- 
height.  It  contains  12  churches,  2  monas- 
teries, and  about  10,boo  inhabitants.  The 
high  church  is  a  large  and  good  building.  The 
ipanufactuces  are  leather  and  soap,  and  the 
inhabitants  carry  on  a  brisk  traffic  in  these 
articles ;  also  in  corn,  and  in  some  degree 
in  foreign  wares,  particularly  wines.  460 
qiiles  S.  E.  of  Moscow.  Long.  45.  38.  £. 
Lat.  53.  30.  N. 

.  Pensacojla,  a  town  of  West  Flori- 
dsj  situated  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  at  the 
head  of  a  delightful  bay  or  bason,  formed 
by  the  Escao^bia,  or  some  other  rivers  in 
Pensacola  bay.  This  harbour  is  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Floridas,  safe  from  every 
lyind,  and  having  from  seven  to  eight  fa- 
Uioms  water  j  so  that  vessels  drawing  21  feet 
mav  enter.  Pensacola  is  in  30.  S8.  N.  lat. 
and  87.  12.  W.  long.  The  city  is  of  an 
oblong  form,  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  delightfully 
situated,  and  accounted  a  very  healthy  place. 
The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  fortified  by  a 
Ismail  fort  on  Rosa  island,  and  a  battery  on 
the  opposite  shore.  When  it, was  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  the  houses  were  ele- 
gant and  spacious ;  it  exported,  in  skinA, 
furs,  logwood,  and  dyeing  stuffs  to  Eng- 
land, to  the  amount  of  L.63,000  annually  ; 
and  its  imports  from  England  were  valued 
at  L.9  7,000  for  the  some  period.    Sinoe 


the  Spaniards  cooqueied  il  from  the  Eng- 
lish in  1781,  it  has  gradually  decUaed.  in 
1794,  the  population  did  not  exceed  400, 
exclusive  of  the  military  and  tlie  wttamen 
of  the  govemme^  Tlus  lawn  waa  at- 
tacked 1^  ihe  Spaniaxds  in  April  178L  It 
was  oooiinanded  by  genearal  CampbeH ;  the 
defence  was  brave  and  spirited,  and  the 
progress  of  the  si^e  slow ;  but  uafiiita- 
nately,  on  the  8th  of  May,  a  shell  bwitiiig 
at  the  door  of  a  magiuine  in  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced works,  set  Uje  to  the  powder  with- 
in, which  in  an  instant  blew  ap  the  whole 
redoubt.  By  the  exploaion  76  of  the  ear« 
risen  were  killed,  and  24  badly  wovnded* 
The  town  was  soon  aAer  sorreodered.  li 
was  occupied  in  1818  by  an  American  fiiree^ 


in  virtue,  as  was  supposed,  of  a  trcatv  ca 
duded  between  Spain  and  the  united 
States,  for  the  cession  of  the  Floridaa  io  the 
latter.  This  act  was,  however,  diwivewed 
by  the  American  govemnienty  and  iis 
forces  were  reeaUed»  Lsag.  W.  ISL  W. 
Lat.  3a  sa.  N. 

¥embax,  m  hamlet  of  England,  county  of 
Weiceater,  6  miles  8.  W.  from  Bewdky« 
Population  495. 

Pensfoxjd,  a  market  town  of  Bngjaad^ 
in  the  county  of  Somerset,  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Kew,  It  liad  Ibrmcriy 
manufactures  of  woollen  doth.  Market  on 
Tuesdav.  Population  S9$.  iUmiieaW. 
of  Lonaon* 

PENSuuasT,  a  psrish  of  England,  in 
Kent,  4^  miles  W.  S.  W.  fnm.  Tunbddge. 
Population  1193. 

Pkntecoste,  or  Whitsundat  Island, 
a  small  island  iu  the  South  Pacifie  ooeoa, 
and  one  of  the  Archipelago  of  the  Great 
Cydades,  or  New  Hebrides,  dieoovcted  by 
monsieur  Bougsinviile  in  1768. 

PcNTECOSTx,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  river  St  Lawrence,  Long.  6€. 
45.  W.  Lat.  49.  45.  N. 

Penthibvre,  Fobt,  a  fort  in  the  west 
of  France,  department  of  the  Morbthan, 
situated  on  tne  peninsula  of  Qoiberon. 
This  fort  was  taken  by  the  Fraicfa  cmi* 
grants,  assisted  by  British  troops,  on  98th 
July  1795,  but  retaken  soon  afler  by  the 
republicans.     15  mike  S.  £.  of  Loiient. 

Pbntuik,  Zointb  de,  a  cape  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  France,  haag*  4.  32. 
W.  Lat  48. 16.  N. 

Pen  TIM  A,  a  small  town  of  Italy,  in  the 
north  pact  of  the  kingdom  of  Najdes,  in 
Abruzao  Citra,  6  mUes  N.  W.  of  Snlnms, 
and2i£.  of  Alba. 

Pentlavo  F&ith,  the  strait  wbidi  se- 
parates the  mainland  of  Scotland  fiom  the 
Orkney  isles.  It  is  only  13  miles  over,  but 
in  it  the  sea  runs  with  such  impetnous 
foice  by  the  me^ngs  of  so  many  ti<ks,  that 
no  wind  is  Me  to  support  a  yessd  agsiust 
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Uie  tfumit  The  Yiolenee  of  the  sea  k  felt 
even  apon  the  dra  land;  §01,  in  those 
pboea  towards  which  the  waves  are  forced 
bv  the  stanns>  the  sea  doshes  with  such 
iftMlaioe  against  the  rocka  that  the  ssray  is 
carried  some  miles  oier  land,  and  ialla 
Aram  like  a  shower  of  rain,  in  the  frith 
sore  several  whirlpools,  called  the  AVells  of 
Swinna ;  othera  near  the  island  of  Fiftala. 
The  navigation  is  imdered  moraJiazanloua 
¥y  the  island  oi  Stroma  and  tlie  Pentland 
SkeirieB,  which  lie  near  its  middle.  Near 
the  north  side  of  the  farmer  island  there  is 
9U  exceeding  dangerous  whirlpool,  called 
the  Swalchie  of  Stroma,  by  the  force  of 
which  the  sea  ia  covered  with  a  white  foam 
to  a  cottsidisnible  distance.  At  the  south 
ade  of  the  same  isle  is  another  dangeroua 
phce,  in  which  the  waves  are  dreadfully 
agitated,  called  the  Mtrry  Men  of  Mity, 
ttom  the  Mey,  a.gentleman's  seat  on  the  op« 
yosite  coast  of  Caithness.  Notwithstanding 
these  dangers,  the  Pentland  frith  may  be 
crossed  and  sailed  through  without  great 
danger,  if  marinera  are  careful  tP  enter  it  at 
the  proper  time;  but  at  no  time  is  it  po»* 
aible  to  cast  anchor  in  any  part  of  it;  and 
thooe  who  have  attempted  it  have  beni  ob- 
liged to  cut  their  cables,  or  they  would  in^ 
stantly  have  been  overwhelmed  with  the 
ibry  of  the  waves.  This  dangerous  strait  is 
the  great  thoroughfare  from  theeastemto  the 
western  coasts  of  the  kingdom,  and  is  the 
terror  of  the  boldest  sailors,  and  the  grave 
ef  thniiMnAi.  When  a  west  or  south-west 
v^nd  causes  an  increase  of  the  current, 
scarce  any  vessel  is  able  to  withstand  the 
tempestuous  surge.  To  render  the  navi- 
gation rather  more  safe,  a  light-house  is*^ 
effected  on  the  Pentland  Skerries,  which 
lie  nearly  in  the  middle  of  the  east  end  of 
thefHth. 

P£NTi^xi>  Hills,  a  ridge  of  hills  in 
{Scotland,  about  four  miles  west  of  £din-* 
burgh,  and  extending  a  considerable  way 
towards  the  western  borden  of  Mid-Lo- 
thian. 

Pentland  Skeeeies,  certain  small 
islands  at  the  east  end  of  the  Pentland 
fidth,  on  the  largest  of  which  is  a  light- 
house. 4  miles  N.  £.  of  Duncansby-head. 
Long. «.  48.  W.  Lat.  68.  38.  N. 

Pbntrabth,  a  township  of  Wales,  in 
Anglesey,  &  miles  from  Beaumaris.  Popu- 
lation 645. 

PENTRincE,  a  pariah  of  England,  in 
Derbyshire,  3  miles  S.  W.  from  Alfreton. 
Population  7S6. 

Penucgnoa,  or  Bilconda,  an  ancient 
town  and  fortress  of  the  south  of  India, 
province  of  Mysore.  After  the  defeat  of 
the  Hindoo  sovereign  of  Bijanagur,  in  the 
year  1664,  by  the  united  Mahometan 
powcrS)  he  fixed  his  residence  for  some 


time  at  dus  place;  but  finding  it  inconve* 
nient,  he  again  removed  to  Chan4gheR7* 
In  the  year  1676,  Penuconda  was  besi^oi 
by  the  Mahometans,  but  was  gallantly  de* 
funded  by  Jug  Deo,  a  reUtion  of  the  Mafaa 
X9^,  in  recompense  for  which  eervice  he 
received  the  government  of  an  extenaiiv 
district,  which  remained  in  his  family,  tiU 
dispossessed  by  the  rigah  of  Mysore ;  sinoe  - 
which  period  it  has  fallen  much  to  decay, 
being  situated  rather  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  modern  Mysore.  It  is  now  included 
in  the  British  territories.  Long.  77. 40^  B. 
Lat.  14.  1.  N. 

Pekweethah,  a  parish  of  England^  im 
LancaUiire,  9\  miles  S.  W.  firora  PXestotu 
Population  3710. 

Penzakce,  a  market  town  of  JEtngknd, 
in  ^e  eounty  of  Cornwall,  situated  on  the 
north-weet  side  of  Mounts  bay.  The  situ- 
ation is  agreeable,  and  from  the  extreme 
BuldiiesB  and  salubrity  of  the  air,  the  town 
has  been  termed  the  Montpelier  of  England* 
It  consists  chiefly  of  four  streets,  intersect^ 
ing  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  the  prin« 
cipal  of  which  has  the  rood  firom  Mtraaiatt 
to  the  Land's  End  passing  thronghit.  Tbe 
streets  are  well  paved, •  and  many  of  the 
houses  are  large  and  respectable  huildinn* 
In  the  town  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  the 
mother  diurch  ci  Madron,  which  is  nearly 
two  miles  to  the  west ;  and  here  are  ois* 
meeting-houses  for  Baptists,  Independently 
Quakers,  and  Methodists,  and  a  synagogue 
for  the  Jews.  A  grammar  school  is  su|vr 
ported  by  the  town  and  corporation,  and  1^ 
dispensary  is  maintained  by  voluntary  eon- 
tribution.  A  geological  society  was  begna 
at  Penzance  in  1814,  and  being  now  under 
the  patronage  of  his  present  majesty,  is 
termed  the  royal  geol<^cal  society.  The 
Penwith  agricultural  society  holds  its  moeu 
ings  here ;  and  there  is  also  a  respeotabk 
reading  society,  and  several  odaers  fat 
amusement  and  instruction.  The  trade  of 
Penzance  is  considerable,  and  consists  chief- 
ly in  pilchards  and  other  fish,  and  in  ship- 
ping lead,  tin,  and  copper,  wiiich  abound  in 
tlie  vicinity.  Till  of  late,  the  town  was 
noted  for  smuggling,  which  was  carried  <m 
to  a  great  extent,  in  defiance  of  the  frigatee 
and  cutteis  stationed  in  the  bay,  and  of  the 
revenue  officers  atataoned  on  diore.  Th^ 
principal  conveyance  fVom  the  Scilly  islande 
18  from  Penzance,  and  a  packet  aails  fVom 
hence  weekly.  The  distance  is  about  14 
leagues.  The  harbour  ia  oidy  ailapted 
for  small  vessels,  being  almost  dry  at 
low  water.  The  pier  was  erected  nearly 
60  years  ago^  at  the  expeuce  of  the  coq)o« 
ration.  In  1782  it  was  extended*  and 
again  in  1813,  and  is  now  upwards  of  600 
feet  in  length.  In  1816,  a  light  was  erect* 
ed  on  the  extremity  of  the  pier,  to  indicate 
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^ben  the  water  has  a  depth  of  nine  Ibet 
Penzance  is  much  fVequented  by  invalids, 
fat  whose  use  hot  and  cold  sea*  water  baths 
bsfe  been  constmcced.  Living  is  mode- 
rate. The  markets  jrield  ii8h>  wild  fowl, 
and  all  kinds  of  provisions  in  abundance ; 
4ind  for  goodness,  variety,  and  cheapness, 
are  not  excelled,  perhaps,  by  any  in  the 
kingdom.  The  society  of  the  town  is  re- 
apectable  and  genieel.  Penzance  is  go- 
-vemed  by  a  mayor,  recorder,  12  aldermen, 
and  94  common  councilnien.  Market  on 
Thursday  and  Saturday.  Population  4082 ; 
liouses  784.  1 1  miles  N.  E.  of  the  Land's 
End,  «7  S.  W.  dE  Truro,  and  «8«  \V.  S.  W. 
of  I^rfmdon.  Long.  6,  SSL  W.  Lat.  50. 
7.  N. 

Pbnkiwg,  a  large  village  of  Austria,  to 
the  west  of  Vienna,  with  8300  inhabitants, 
who  are  chiefly  silk  manufacturers. 

Penzlin,  a  small  town  of  the  north  of 
^vermany,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Meckko- 
burg»Schwerin,  10  miles  N.  of  New 
^trelitz.    Population  1600. 

PiovER,  SuPEaioR,  a  hamlet  of  Eng- 
land, in  Cheshire,  3  miles  S.  by  W.  htm 
Nether  Knuttbrd.    Population  48C). 

PErcHtDiAcuicH,  s  polut  or  headland 
<on  the  south  shore  of  the  great  bay  of 
Chaleurs,  near  the  north-east  extremity  of 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick.  It  is  also 
called  Pepchidichi,  and  lies  west-south* west 
of  Port  David. 

Pepechaissikagan,  a  river  of  Canada, 
which  runs  into  the  St  Lawrence,  Long. 
4S8.  55.  W.   Lat.48.  26.  N. 

Pep  CHI,  a  small  island  on  the  north-east 
•coast  of  Greece,  belonging  to  the  group  ly- 
ing at  the  entrance  of  the  gidf  of  Salonica, 
opposite  to  the  peninsula  of  Volo.  Wild 
goats  are  almost  ite  only  inhabiunts,  and 
honey  its  diief  produce.  18  miles  £.  by 
N.  ofScopelos. 

Pbpik  Laxb,  in  the  United  States,  an 
expansion  of  the  river  Mississippt.  Long. 
92.  45.  \V.    Lat.  43. 50.  N. 

Pepiri-guazu,  a  river  of  Paraguay, 
which  runs  south,  and  enters  the  Urugusy. 

PEPiat-mNT,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which 
runs  fioudi-sottth-west,  and  enters  the  Uru- 
guay. 

Pbploud,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  iUiandeish,  belonging  to  the  Mah- 
rattas.    Long.  76.  45.  E.  Lat.  21.  42.  N. 

Pbpong,  two  small  islands  of  the  £ast« 
em  seas,  near  the  cosst  of  China.  Long* 
107.  E.    Lat.  23.  22.  N. 

Pepper  Bay,  a  bay  on  the  west  coast  of 
the  islsnd  of  Java,  30  miles  S.  S.  W.  of 
Bantam.    Long.  105.  40.  £.    Lat  e.  24.  S. 

PEPPBaBBBG,  a  town  of  the  ishnd  of 
Java,  on  the  south  coast,  75  miles  S.  of 
Batavia. 

PEPPEBEtt,  8  township  of  the  United 


States,  in   Middlesex  eoonty, 

setts.    Population  1353.    39  miki  N.  W. 

of  Boston. 

Pept's  IsLANOS.   SecFaOdam^s  laimmdi. 

Pequakmack,  a  townahip  of  die  Untied 
States,  in  Morris  coaaty.  New  Jersey, 
bordering  on  Beigen  ooiuty.  Pepnlaitoo 
3853. 

Pequavnocx  Point  and  Rxtbb.  The 
river  is  a  small  stream  of  the  United  Slates, 
in  Fairfield  county,  Conneeticnt,  whicb 
flows  into  a  bay,  of  which  Che  point  fivma 
the  western  extremity. 

Pbquba  Crbbk,  a  river  of  Peniiayhania, 
which  runs  into  the  Soaquehaimab,  Long. 
76.22LW.   Lat.39.54.N. 

Pbqubni,  an  abandant  river  of  Tens 
Firaia,  whkfa  runs  west  till  it  eBtcn  the 
Chagre. 

Pkqueno,  a  river  of  Hispanioln,  in  the 
part  possessed  by  the  Frendi,  wbidi  emos 
the  sea  on  the  north  coast,  near  the  town  <f 
Leogan. 

Pequeko,  a  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
prorinoe  of'  San  Vicente,  whii^  cnteis 
the  Atlantic  ocean. — ^Another  river  of  the 
same  onuntry,  which  enters  the  Tuoombics. 

Pequebi,  or  Itaxo,  a  river  of  Paragnay, 
which  mns  west,  end  enters  the  Fanna. 

Pequest  Creek,  a  river  of  New  Jeney. 
which  mna  into  the  Ddawtaie,  Long.  75. 
10.  W.^  Lat-  40. 47.  N. 

Pbquin,  a  amall  river  of  Fkn^gttsy, 
which  rises  in  the  mountains  boMidiBg 
Brazil,  running  south,  and  enters  the  Um- 
guav. 

Pequiony,  a  small  town  in  the  lusth- 
esst  of  France,  situated  on  the  river  Somme. 
It  is  ill  built,  and  haa  only  1300  inhabtt- 
anu ;  but  is  known  in  history  for  an  inter- 
view and  treaty  between  Edward  IV.  of 
England,  and  Louis  XL  of  France,  in  1474. 
9  miles  W.  of  Amiens,  and  20  Sw  £.  of  Ab- 
beville. 

Peea,  or  PuLo  Pera,  a  small  ialand  in 
the  Eastern  sess,  at  the  entranoe  of  the 
Ktraita  of  Mohicca.  Long.  98.  3(>.  £.  1ml 
5.  54.  N. 

Peba,  a  seaport  of  Asia,  espital  of  a 
kingdom  on  the  western  coast  of  M^larr^, 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name. 

Pera,  Cape,  a  cape  oo  the  eaaf  coast  of 
the  islsnd  of  Mtjorca.  Long.  3.  SI.  40.  £. 
Lat.  39.  42.  12.  N. 

Peba  Head,  a  cape  of  New  Holknd,  in 
the  guif  of  Carpentaria*  Long.  141.  40.  £. 
Lat.  12.  581.  ^ 

Pera  COB  A,  a  vilU^^  of  Gfceoe,  aititated 
on  a  projecting  point  of  land  on  the  isth« 
mus  of  Corinth,  10  milsa  N.  N.  £.  of  Co- 
rinth. 

Peba  LAO  A,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
eaat  aC  Spain,  in  Catalonia,  on  the  Uobre- 
gat.  Population  23uo«  9  miles  ^V.  oC  Rosas- 
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^EtLXwtA,  ft  town  in  the  north-'CftBt  of 
Spain,  in  Navarre,  noted  lor  the  ^ine  to 
wiiich  it  gives  name.  The  environs  pro- 
duce various  kinds  of  fruit.  1 1  miles  S.  \V^. 
of  Olite.     Loi^.  1.  48.  W.   LaL  43.  26.  N. 

Pkrambaucau,  ft  town  of  the  floirth  of 
India,  province  of  the,  Cumatici  This/ 
althougli  a  small  place,  must  be  ever 
memorable  to  the  British ^  for  the  de* 
feat  and  destruction  of  a  fine  array  com-^ 
maiMled  by  the  gallant  colonel  BalHc,  in  the 
uiontli  of  September  1780,  by  Hyder  Alv. 
Ol'H0  British  officers  nrcsent,  36  were  kill- 
td,  34  wounded,  and  tlie  remaining  16 
taken  prisoners,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
died  in  captivity.  In  August  1781,  this 
place  was  the  scene  of  a  second  battle 
nraght  between  Hyder  and  the  army,  then! 
oommauded  by  sir  £yre  Coote.  On  this 
oocaoion  the  British  were  victorious,  but 
not  in  such  a  manner  as  to  wash  away  the 
dismce  of  their  former  defeat.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  the  Coortelair 
tiver,  14  miles  N.  E.  of  Coigeveram.' 

Pkrames,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Beiigen  county,  New  Jersey,  'il 
miles  N.  N.  Wi  of  New  York. 

PsnANOTiiNO,  a  parish  of  England,  in 
Cornwall,  1^  mile  S.  E.  irom  Maraauon. 
Population  6ii8. 

Pkrasto,  a  small  town  of  Austrian  Dal- 
matia.  It  is  the  chief  place  of  a  small  dis- 
trict inhabited  by  Catholics,  who  are  less 
iinciviiised  than  the  other  inhabitants  of 
this  country.  The  town  has  a  strong  fort 
erected  as  a  defence  against  the  incursions 
of  the  Montenegrins,  but  neglected  by  the 
Austrian  government,  as  it  does  not  com- 
luand  any  important  iMtsaoge.  In  front  of 
the  town  is  a  small  gul^^  with  a  narrow 
strait  called  la  Caiiena,  defended  by  a  ibrt. 
Populatioa  9800.    8  miles  N.  of  Cattoro. 

rvRAULT,  a  village  in  the  south  cf 
France,  department  of  the  Herault,  ro 
markable  for  its  mineral  waters.  3  miles 
S.  E.  oi  Montpelier. 

PaaAY,  St,  a  smtdl  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  <lepartment  of  the  Ardeche,  situ- 
ated al  the  oouflneuoe  of  tJie  Miolen  with 
the  Rhone.  Its  chief  traific  is  in  white 
%vine  raised  in  the  neitfhbourbord.  Popu- 
lation 1600.    3  miles  N.  W.  of.  Valence. 

Pehcs,  a  small  village  of  Ci^nada,  in  the 
district  "of  Gtspe,  situateil  on    a   rising 

Sound  that  forms  the  southern  point  of 
albay,  containing  25  or  30  houses,  prin- 
cipally inhabited  bv  fishermen,  ft  has  a 
eoiirt»house  and  joiL 

*  pKacEK  IsLK,  a  small  but  remarkable 
klaiid  on  the  west  side  of  the  gulf  of  St 
Lawrence,  being  a  perpendicular  rock, 
pierced  with  two  natural  arches^  ihrongh 
which  the  sea  ^«s.  Oat  of  these  arches  is 
sufiictently  h^h  to  athnit  a  large  boot  id. 

VOf..  IV.   PAUT  14. 


pass  ft^ely  through  it.  It  is  X&  miles  S.  of 
Ca|»e  Gu8])c. 

Perch B,  Le,  a  province  of  Fhrnce,  ifi 
the  north- wctt  part  of  the  kingdom',  bound- 
eil  by  the  provinces  of  Normandy,  Maine, 
and  Beaace,  and  now  included  in  the  de- 
partments of  the  Orne,  and  Eure  and  Loir; 
The  produce  of  this,  as  of  the  adjoining 
provinces,  is  similar  to  that  of  the  south  oi 
Eingland,  viai.  wheftt,  tiarle^;  oats,  ry^^  at)d 
potatoes :  of  vines  or  roaSsse  there  is  eompa-< 
ratively  little.  The  pasturage  is-  inferior 
to  that  of  Normandy ;  the  woods,  on  tbd 
other  hinid,  are  extenaite.  The  chief  towns 
are  Mortagne,  Belesme,  and  Nog^nt  1^ 
Rotrou.  Notke  of  these  are  large,  aiul  the 
manu^ctures  of  the  province  are  extensive 
only  in  canvas  and  linen.  See  Ornd ;  also 
Eure  and  Loir, 

PeSCIIP^     or    ('OT.     DR     LA      PRRCHE,   tt 

motmtain  pa»i  leading  from  Rou&sUlotf  to 
(Jerdagne,  in  Catalonia,  ami  guarded  on 
the  French  side  by  a  fort  called  Mont 
Louis.  It  fi  in  the  department  of  tho 
Eastern  Pyreneetf. 

Pe  kcy,  a  |)etty  town  in  the  eaut  of  France^ 
department  of  the  Saone  and  Lpire,  on  the^ 
river  Oudrache.  'inhere  are  extensive  irorf 
works  in  tlie  vicinity.    Population  1500. 

Percy,  a  small  town  in  the  north-west  of 
France,  department  of  La  Manche.*  PopuJ 
ktson  2900.  15  mUes  S.  of  8t  Lo,  and  19 
N.  of  Avranches. 

•  PiiKCY  Ui.ES,  a  chain  of  islands  in  th^ 
South  Pucitic  ocean,  near  the  north-east 
coast  of  New  Holland.  They  are  distant 
about  30  miles  fW>m  the  mainland,  and  ex- 
tend from  about  21.  32.  to  21.  45.  S.  lat. 
They  were  vi.sited  by  ccptain  Flinders  in* 
1802,  who  laid  down  their  respective  situa- 
tions and  bearings,  and  gave  them  the  name 
of  Percy  islands.  The  largest  cf  them  is 
about  13  miles  in  circuit,  and  1000  feet  high* 
Tliey  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  In- 
dians tVom  the  mainland,  for  the'purpooe  of 
catcliing  turtle,  with  which  they  abounds 
There  are  no  kangaroos,  nor  did  cantaiii 
Flinders  see  any  usefUl  bird.  Ther  large 
vampyre  hat  was  frequently  ioond  hanging 
by  the  daws,  with  its  head  downwards,  mw 
der  the  shady  tops  of  the  palm  trees. 

PESDAito,  a  river  of  Quito,  In  the  pro- 
vince of  Cuenca,  which  enters  the  gulf  of 
Guayaquil,  in  Lat.  3.  8. 

PfiRMno  River,  a  river  of  the  United 
Stotes,  which  runs  south,  separating  West 
Florida  from  Alabama  territory,  and  ftowa 
into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  12  miles.  W.  of 
Penaacola,  and  32  £.  of  Mobile  Points  It 
forms  a  considerable  bay  at  its  mouth.  Tbhr 
liver  is  considered  the  eastern  boundary  of 
Lonisiana,  as  ceded  by  France  to  the  Uiiite«l 
States.  It  falls  into  tlie  buy  in  L<ing.  87. 
W\V.  Lat.  30. 2<l.  N- 
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FsRDUE  Bat,  a  bay  on  tke  touth-wtsfc 
coast  of  the  island  of  St  Viocent^  1  mile 
N.  W.  of  Kingston  bay. 

Peeka,  a  small  island  near  the  coast  of 
Brazil    Long.  45.  2.  W.   Lat.«.99.S. 

Perebbra,  a  large  river  of  New  Grana- 
da,  in  tbe  province  of  the  Rio  del  Hacha, 
which  runs  into  the  Carribbean  sea,  in  Lat. 
11. 16.  N. 

Perbcipb,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Porto  Seguro,  wlydi  rises  near 
the  coast,  runs  east,  and  enters  the  Atlan- 
tic between  the  Querurupa  and  the  Poruipa. 

Perbcof^  a  very  ancient  fortress  in  the 
south  of  European  Turkey,  on  the  isthmus,^ 
which  joins  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea  to 
the  continent.  The  town  is  insignificant, 
having  only  1900  inhabitants;  but  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  lakes,  on  the  surface 
of  which  a  great  quantity  of  salt  crvstallizes 
naturally,  in  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July.  The  salt  is  collected  and  sold  for 
the  account  of  government,  to  the  average 
amount  of  80,000  waggon  loads  yearly. 
The  name  of  Perecop  is  Sclavonic,  meaning 
aditdi  or  canal,  a  defence  of  that  kind 
having  been  anciently  formed  here,  to  pro- 
tect the  Crimea  from  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  hordes  inhabiting  the  sur* 
lounding  steppes.  Hence  it  was  callcfl  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  Taphros,  and  by  the 
Turks  Or,  both  words  of  similar  significa- 
tion. 67  miles  N.  by  W.  of  Akbmets- 
chet.  Long.  S3.  48.  0.  £.  Lat.  46.  8. 
47.  N. 

Pbrb  bn  Rktz,  St,  a  small  town  in  the 
west  of  France,  department  of  the  Loire 
Infetieure.  Popnlaoon  8000.  6  miles  S. 
of  Paunboeof. 

Pbrbja,  a  small  river  of  Brazil,  in  the 
province  of  Maranham^  which  runs  north, 
and  enten  the  sea  in  the  bay  of  the  Amo- 


Perbjaslavl,  a  town  in  the  sonth  of 
Eniiopean  Ruisia,  government  of  Poltava, 
at  the  conflnenoe  of  two  small  rivers,  the 
TrubeschandAlta.  It  has  6000  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  a  ooiudderable  traffic  in  odm, 
catUe,  and  distilled  qiirits;  also  in  id%- 
nafactnied  goods.  66  miles  S.S.E.  of 
Kiev. 

Perbjaslaw,  or  Prbslaw,  on  the  Da- 
hube,  a  small  town  of  European  Turkey, 
in  Bulgaria,  district  of  Silistria,  anciently 
called  Marcianopoiis. 

Pbrblomou,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Russia, 
in  tibe  government  of  Irkoutsk,  on  the 
Amour.    66  miles  N.  £.  of  Stretensk. 

Pbrxmtschl,  a  small  town  in  the  cen- 
tral part  of  European  Russia,  in  the  so- 
vemment  of  Kalnga,  situated  on  the  Ova. 
It  has  1400  inhabitants,  and  a  lam  canvas 
manufiictory.  16  miles  S.  S.  W.  of  Kalqge.^ 
Long.  33.  44.  E.    Lat  54. 13.  N« 


Pbsbnb,  a  river  of  Plem,  wludi  risn 
about  40  miles  N.  of  Tarma,  and  after  a 
south-easterly  coarse  of  above  100  miles, 
joins  tbe  Xauxa,  to  form  the  Ene. 

Pereqoetf,  a  river  of  South  Ameriei, 
in  Panama,  whidi  enters  into  the  Padftc 
ocean  in  the  gulf  of  Panama. 

Pbrbs  Island,  orCoNSTANTiKK  Peacs, 
an  island  on  the  coast  of  Chili,  near  the 
harbour  of  Valdivia. 

Pereslavi.oSaleskob,  a  town  of  the  in- 
tenor  of  European  Russia,  in  the  govnn- 
meut  of  Vladimir.  It  carries  on  a  brisk 
traffic  with  the  east  of  Rusaa,  and  has  a 
considemble  linen  manuftcture.  Tbe  only 
public  edifice  is  a  neat  cathedral.  Popula- 
tion 4000.  88  miles  N.  E.  of  Moseow. 
Long.  37.  37.  45.  B.  Lat.  55.  15.  90.  N. 

Pebevolocxka,  a  small  toum  of  the  south 
of  European  Russia,  in  the  goveraraent  « 
Ekaterinodav,  on  the  Dnieper.  1 1  was  here 
that  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  escaped  into 
the  Turkish  territory,  after  tbe  battle  of 
Poltava,  and  that  general  Lowenhaupt  sur* 
rendered  with  17,000  men,  the  remainder 
of  the  army.  1 12  miles  N.  W.  of  Ekato 
rinoslav. 

Perevosmoi,  Nos,  a  cape  of  Asiatic  Rus- 
sia, in  the  strait  of  Waigats. 

P£RG,  a  small  tcmn  of  Upper  Austria,  oil 
tlie  river  Nam,  in  the  quarter  of  the  Mnhl. 

Peroauino,  a  town  of  the  province  and 
government  of  Buenos  Ayret^,  situate  on  tbe 
road  ftom  Buenos  Ayres  to  Cordova,  and 
about  100  miles  fi-om  the  former.  Long. 
60.  43.  W.  Lat.  3S.  53.  S. 

Peroamo,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  cmee 
the  capital  of  a  great  kingdom,  but  now  a 
place  of  very  little  importance.  Ic  ia  situ- 
ated about  15  miles  up  the  Gremakli,  the 
aneient  Caieus,  which  nils  mto  the  gulf  of 
Sandarie.  The  present  inbabilHits  aie 
chiefly  Tnika,  though  there  is  a  chuich  be* 
longing  to  tbe  Christians.  Long.  97.  £. 
Lat.  39. 11.  N. 

Peroen,  or  Pbroike,  a  small  but  close- 
ly pM^led  district  og  tbe  Austrian  steles, 
in  Tyrol.  It  haa  7000  inhahitauta,  prin- 
cipally employed  in  tSSk  maautelafieB.  6 
miles  £.  of  Trent. 

PBaoTA.    See  Partem 

Pbroola,  a  town  of  Italy,  in.  the  States 
of  the  Church,  ddegation  of  U  rhino.  It 
stands  near  tlie  Cesano,  and  has  3000  tnha* 
bitants;  also  roanuiaetures  of  woollen  and 
leather.    38  miles  W.  of  Aneona. 

PxRiArT,  Points  ds,  a  cape  on  the  vest 
coast  of  France.  Long.  4.  33.  W.  Lot  48. 
17.  N. 

PtRiAC,  a  large  village  in  the  soudi  of 
Franoe,  department  of  the  Aude,  atuated 
on  a  lake  called  also  Periae.  It  is  remaik* 
able  for  its  aalt-worka.  6  miles  &  W.  of 
Narhonne* 
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fbHAKSAiwtto,  or  St  Pbbkaw  tw  thb 
dANnSyaptrLihof  Enf^nd,  in  Cornwall, 
on  whidi  the  sea  has  made  great  eneroach* 
iTKnts.  Population  1627*  4  miles  fWmi  St 
Michael's.     , 

Periapatam,  a  town  of  the  south  of  In« 
dia,  province  of  Mysore.  It  formerly  he- 
loi^  to  an  independent  Hindoo'  chief, 
who  was  oonquerecl  nearly  two  centuries 
ago  by  one  of  the  rajahs  of  Mysore.  In  the 
year  1790,  when  the  British  array  were  ap« 
proadiing  it  llirough  the  Coorg  country, 
Tippoo  Sultan  gave  orders  for  the  fort  and 
town  to  be  destroyed,  and  the  country 
laid  waste.  In  1799  a  battle  was  fbught 
in  the  vidnity  of  this  place,  between  the 
army  commanded  by  general  Stuart,  and 
the  forces  of  I'ippoo,  in  which  the  latter 
were  totally  defeated,  and  compelled  to 
leave  the  road  td  Seringapatam  open,  by 
whidi  the  general  advanced,  and  co-operated 
in  the  siege  and  downfall  of  that  monarch. 
The  surrounding  country  is  beautifhl,  and 
abounds  with  the  valuable  sandal-wood, 
great  quantities  of  which  are  conveyed  to 
Tillichery,  and  fVom  thence  transported  to 
China  and  Mabia,  and  fVom  the  cuttings  of 
which  an  essential  and  valuable  oil  is  dis- 
tilled.  Being  now  under  the  mild  govern- 
inent  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore,  it  will  pro- 
bacy recover  its  former  splendour.  Long. 
7^.  25.  £.  Lat.  12,  21.  N. 

Peri  RAN,  a  settlement  of  Mexico,  in 
the  intendancy  of  Valladtdid.  Its  popu* 
lation  consists  of  100  families  of  Spa- 
niards,  mestizoes,  and  mulattoes.  Lat  81. 
15.  N. 

PsauOACA,  a  river  of  Canada,  which 
runs  into  the  St  John's  lake.  Long.  73.  SO. 
W.  Lat.  48.  32.  N. 

PsRico,  three  small  islands  in  the  gulf 
of  Panama,  lying  close  to  the  shore,  and  de- 
fending the  road  of  Pananu,  ao  as  to  form 
a  good  port  for  smaller  vessels,  and  well 
sheltered  ft'om  the  winds.  These  islands 
are  two  lee^;ttes  south  of  the  city,  in  Lat.  8. 
56.  N. 

PsRico,  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the 
province  of  Tucuman,  three  leagues  distant 
fVom  the  town  of  Jujui. — Also  a  settlement 
Fituated  on  the  shore  of  the  same  river.— It 
is'also  a  small  river  of  Pan^ay,  which  en- 
ters the  Ibay. 

Perioord,  a  province  in  the  south-west 
of  France,  now  tbrming  the  department  of 
the  Dordogne,  and  bounded  by  the  provinces 
of  Angoumois,  Saintoni^Je,  Bordelais,  and 
JLimousin.  It  is  in  general  mountainous, 
arid  contains  foresU,  mines  of  iron,  and  mi- 
neral springs.  It  has,  however,  several  fine 
plains  and  vallies,  and  the  oountrv  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Dordogne  and  the  Ille 
10  productive  in  com.  The  climate  difSsn 
considerably,  according  to  the  degree  of  eie- 


nitfon.    The  warm  eiposaiw  are  fiivdwAle 
to  the  culture  of  the  tme. 

Pkrioitbux,  a  town  in  the  aoufh-wesl 
of  France,  tlie  capital  of  the  depertm^  of 
the  Dordogne,  situated  in  a  valley  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ille.  The  town  is  ill 
built,  but  the  walks  in  thevichiity  aieplea^ 
sant.  The  cathedral  is  the  oitly  public 
building  worth  notice,  and  it  is  cniofly  jo- 
markable  for  a  square  tower  of  great  height, 
surmounted  by  a  spire.  Several  Roman 
an^quities,  muh  as  «n  amphitheatre,  a 
temple  of  Venus,  and  public  baths,  «e. 
are  likewise  fbund  here.  The  town  has 
some  manufkctures  of  paper  and  leather^ 
and  some  trade  in  wines  and  liqueur$ ;  also 
in  com  and  chesnuts.  It  is  the  see  of  a 
bishop,  and  the  head-quarters  of  the  20di 
military  division,  and  of  the  di&reat 
brunches  of  the  departmental  adminiscntiim*  . 
Here  are  a  botanical  garden,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  history,  and  an  agricultural  society* 
Population  6200.  SS  miles  8.  W.  of  Limo« 
ges,  and  70  N.  £.  of  Bourdeaux.  Long.  0* 
43.  34.  E.   Lat  45.  II.  8.  N. 

Peru  A,  a  river  of  South  America, 
which  running  east,  empties  itself  in  the 
Lake  Maracaibo,  by  the  west  side. 

Peru  A,  a  town  of  South  America, 
rituated  on  the  north  shore  of  the  above 
river,  25  miles  Arom  the  lake  of  BCara* 
caiba 

Perjav,  a  town  of  Oreat  Bukhsria,  86 
mUes  £.  S.  £.  of  Anderab. 

PeaiM,  a  small  island  in  the  straits  of 
Babel  Mandeb,  about  fbdr  miles  Drom  the 
coast  of  Africa.  It  has  a  good  harbom*, 
but  is  destitute  of  fresh  water.  Longi  43. 
50.  E.   Lat.  19.  36.  N. 

Perinaldo,  a  small  town  of  the  8anli« 
nian  states,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Nice. 
Population  1300.  It  was  the  birthplace  of 
Cassini,  a  celebrated  astronomer.  18  milee 
E.  N.  £.  of  Nice. 

Perinoa,  a  considerable  towrr  of  If  in* 
dostan,  province  of  Dowletabad,  and  capital 
of  a  district  of  the  some  name,  belonging 
to  the  Mahrattas.  It  possesses  a  stronff 
stone  citadel  or  fbrt,  well  mounted  with 
cannon.    Long.  76,  50.  £.   Lat.  18.  S3.  N. 

Perinoarv,  a  town  of  the  south  of 
India,  district  of  MadunL  Long.  78.  40. 
E.   Lat.  9. 38.  N. 

Perinrapax,  one  of  the  Laeeadiife 
islands,  in  the  Indian  sea.  Long.  71. 181. 
£.   Lat.  11.  10.  N. 

Perisba,  a  village  of  Irak,  in  Persia, 
50  miles  S.  of  Hamadan. 

PeritaS;i  several  small Ides  near  the  coast 
of  the  province  and  government  of  Cumana. 

PERirrBA,  a  river  of  Paraguay,  which, 
runs  west,  soul  enters  the  Curitiva. 
.  PERKtys,   a  township    of  the  Unxtal 
States,  in  Huron  eooiity,  Ohio. 
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Perkinsonville,  a  post  yiilnf^  of  the 
United  StatCR,  in  Amelia  county,  Vii^nia. 

Perkiomkw,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
in  Montgomery  county,  Pennsylvania, 
which  runs  into  tlie  Schuylkill,  about  10 
miles  above  Norristown. 

Perla,  t.a,  tt  smtiU  island  of  the  Atlan- 
tic, situateil  near  the  north  coast  of  the 
rdand  of  Martinique.  ,     -  r^     , 

.   Pewi-a,  a  river  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
Joupe,  which  runs  north-wcst  into  the  sea. 

Perlak,  a  smuU  tnwa  in  tlie  soulh-wtst 
of  lluneary,  ISi  miles  K.  of  Warasdiu. 
Long.  16.  35.  15.  E.   L«t.  46.  20.  40.  N. 

P'erlas.    See  Tt'tri hiandjt. 

Peblrdbiig.  a  small  town  of  the  Prus- 
sian province  of  Brandenburg,  government 
of  Potsdam.  It  is  situated  on  the  Stepenitz, 
and  has  3000  inhabitants. 

Perletto,  a  smdll  town  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  in  Piedmont,  province  of  Alba, 
situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  hUl  near  the 
CartemigUa.     P^'pulation  1200. 

Perucan,  Oij),  an  indifferent  ship 
road,  with  rocky  ground,  on  the  east  cotisl 
of  Newfoundland  islnnd,  2  lenirms  south- 
west by  south  of  Wreak  llvv.n  iV.ii.t.  Sher- 
wick  is  the  name  of  its  north  point. 

PerUcan,  Nkw,  a  notCil  harbour  on 
Ihe  east  coast  of  Newfoundlsnd  island,  8 
leagues  west-souih-west  of  Old  Pcrlican, 
and  5  leagues  from  Random  Head.  It  has 
awide  Rhd  *nfe  entrance,  and  sliips  may 
ride  in  it  landlocked  from  all  winds,  in 
from  5  to  10  fathoms  water. 

Perm,  a  very  extensive  government  or 
province,  situated  chiefly  in  Eim)|iean,  but 
partly  in  Asiatic  lluCTJa,  and  adjacent  to 
the  government  of  Viaika  on  the  west,  and 
Tobolsk  on  ibc  east.  It  belongs  to  the 
north  of  Russia,  extending  from  the  56tk 
to  the  6«d  degrees  cf  N.  latitude.  I ts  area, 
116,000  square  miles,    is  double  that  of 


find  empk^ment  at  the  mines.  The  anmsl 
export  of  metal  is  computerl  at  ^000  tons  of 
copper,  and  70,000  tons  of  iroii.  Prna  it 
on  ioland  province,  the  sea  l>cxng  remote 
both  on  the  north  and  south  cf  ihe  mm; 
tliose  oti  the  west  side  of  the  Ural  chain 
flow  into  the  Kama,  which  joins  tbe  U>'o?gi ; 
those  on  the  east  side  fail,  for  tJie  most 
part,  into  the  Oby,  the  outlet  of  whidi  is 
in  the  Froaen  ocean.  The  forestt  contain 
various  animab,  mich  n^  tlie  sable  ainl 
martin,  wliich  are  hunted  for  their  fan; 
also  bears  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 

In  rehgion,  tlie  inhabitants  are  partly 
Christians,  nartly  Mahometans,  and  in  no 
inconsiderable  ik-gree  Pag^n.^  The  aixxv» 
tors  of  tbe  Pennians,  or  inlmbilasts  of  the 
country  between  the  White  sea  aad  the 
Ural  Mountahia,  are  described  by  Scandina- 
vian writers  as  a  weal  (by  and  powerful 
nation,  an  epithet .  which,  when  divested 
of  the  exaggeration  of  a  nidc  age,  probably 
means  that  tbey  carried  on  a  traffic  in  the 
furs  of  their  country,  with  tbe  Persians 
and  oilier  Asiatics,  wno  gave  tbeni  precwis 
metals  in  return.  After  felling,  in  the 
middle  age«,  under  the  sway  of  the  re- 
public of  Novgorod,  they  were  jmjgres- 
sively  incorporated  into  tlie  Ilnsaan  em- 
pire. 

Perm,  a  small  town,  but  the  tiuef  place  of 
the  preceding  government.  Is  aitaated  ou  the 
river  Kama.  1 1  haa  some  neat  pablic  build- 
ings, such  as  the  two  churches,  the  olSces 
of  government,  a  public  sdiool,  and  an  lios- 
pital.  ]t  carries  on  a  pretty  active  traffic 
with  the  provinces  both  to  east  and  west, in 
the  metus  wrought  in  the  suTrmiiiding 
country.  Population  3600.  910  Aiks  E. 
by  S.  of  St  Petersburg,  and  720  E.  N.  E.of 
Moscow.  Long.  S6.  96.  30.  K.  Lat.  6^  1. 
13.  N. 

Pkruacoii,,  a  town  and  fortress  of  lh« 


116  000  sQuarc   uiues,    is   nuuuw  utoi  "i         •-.«... «»w..*,  «  .......  — .  —  _^_-,  _.  - 

iCland    but  its  populaiion  dws  not  ex-    south  ot  India,  provmee  of  the   C^amatH-. 
•^•7?  "  =  _*„ wJ:>  •   *^.»^«»«.i  <v^,»,  ^r^i-ili     'Ihp  fort  is  sttuutetl  on  a  rock  troHi  SOO  to 


eeed  1,100,000.  It  is  intcrsecteil  from  north 
to  south,  by  a  part  of  the  great  Ural  chain  of 
mountains,  and  is  in  general  a  hill v  country, 
covered  with  vast  and  impeuctrable  foreste. 
It  is  divided  into  1^  districts  or  circles,  of 
v^hicb  those  situated  in  the  south-east  are 
fertile  and  tolerably  cultivated,  but  the  rest 
of  the  country  is  much  fitter  for  pasture 
than  tillage.  Though  the  climate  is  warm 
in  sommer,  the  ct»ld  wind  from  the  raoun- 
laina  often  puts  to  hazard  the.  hi»pes  of  the 
husbandman,  and  renders  it  nec^jssary,  thin 
AS  the  population  is,  to  make  an  annual 
import  of  corn.  The  exports  in  return 
nre  cattle,  awl  the  produce  of  tbe  mines, 
viz.  copper,  iron,  anil  suit.  The  inhabit- 
cnts  are  a  mixed  race,  partly  Russian,  part- 
iy  of  Finnish- awd  Tartar  descent.  Iho 
,icupation  ot  bv  ^t  the  gnater  part  is 
pastoral, but  a  eOtaiu  nuwbci,  about  50,000, 


The  fort  is  situated  on  a  rock  tram  SOO  to 
300  ft>et  high,  and  from  400  to  SOO  yards  ia 
bri'adth.  It  was  taken  by  the  British  in 
1 760,  but  afterwards  maile  over  to  the  na- 
bob of  Arcot,  and  in  the  vcar  17^  wtt 
again  captured  by  the  uoited  forces  of  Hy- 
der  Aly  and  the  French,  and  reoiaiued 
with  them  till  the  condiisioa  uf  the  war, 
when  it  was  dismantled,  and  the  forti- 
fications Uowa  up.  Long.  79.  52.  £.  Lat- 
IV?.  13.  N. 

PcRMEBA  II0CK8,  roeks  in  the  Eastern 
Indian  sea,  near  the  coast  of  Canara.  ^ 
miles  N.  of  Mangalore.    Lat.  13. 10.  N. 

Pernam-a,  a  town  of  Hindostau,  pro- 
vince of  Ihjapore,  belonging  10  the  Mahrat- 
tas.     Limg.  79.  63.  fi.  Lat.  20.  35,  N. 

PuRNAMBuco,  a  province  of  Brazil, 
bounded  north  and  cast  by  the  Atlantic 
ocean,  south  by  Bahia,  aud  east  by  the  Je* 
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cTt  territory.  It  is  about  470  niileu  in  cx- 
ont  from  north  to  south,  and  about  370 
Vom  cast  to  west.  It  nboumls  in  sugnr- 
aiic,  cotton,  nntl  Brazil  wood.  The  cli- 
ii:itc  Ui  for  the  most  part  hot  and  moist 
n  the  interior.  Its  chief  exports  are  col- 
on and  su;var.  Hide^,  cocoa-nuts,  ipcca- 
runnha*  and  a  few  other  drugs,  are  also  oc- 
'nsioiially  sent  from  thence,  but  are  ex- 
ported in  trifling  quantitieR.  These  nr- 
icles  are  exchanged  for  manufactured  goods, 
*arthenware,  porter,  and  other  articles  of 
necessity  among  civilised  people,  and  nlso 
)f  luxury  to  no  very  great  amotmt.  Two 
*r  three  shi|)fi  sail  aimually  for  Ooa,  in  the 
Bast  Indies  ;  and  the  traile  to  the  coast  of 
\frica  for  slaves  is  coBsidcrablc.  Several 
•c«;sels  frmw  the  United  States  arrive  at  fle- 
:ife  aitHually,  bringing  flour,  of  which  great 
)u»ntit{es  are  now  consumed,  furniture 
Ur  dwelling-houses,  and  other  kinds  of 
usiiber ;  and  cirrving  away  sugir,  raolusscs, 
md  rum.  Durmg  the  late  war  between 
:1m?  United  States  aud  Bngland,  which  in- 
orrnpted  this  trade,  Recife  was  at  first 
K^mewhat  distressCTl  for  wheat-flour,  but  a 
supply  was  receired  tn)m  Uio  Grande,  the 
nost  aoutliem  province  of  the  kingdom 
>f  Brazil. 

Fkrnambuco,  or  St  Antonio  do  Rk- 
riTE,  a  town  of  Brazil,  and  cnpital  of  the 
n-ovi  nee  of  tlie  same  name,  which  consists 
»f  three  divisions,  Recife,  St  Antonio,  and 
Itoa  Vista.  The  two  first  of  these  are  situ- 
tted  on  two  flat  sand-banks,  8urroundi<l  by 
he  sea,  and  connected  together  by  a  bridge, 
xirtly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wo<xl,  and 
ineil  with  shops,  which  render  it  so  narrow, 
hat  two  carriages  cannot  pass  each  other 
m  it.  The  division  of  Recife  is  nearest  the 
ica.  It  stands  on  a  long  narrow  neck  of 
ami,  which  stretches  southward  from  the 
bot  of  the  hill  on  which  the  town  of  Olinda, 
tlM>iit  a  league  distant,  is  built;  and  cx- 
tanding,  forms  the  site  on  whidi  the  town 
>f  Recife  is  built.  In  froTit  of  this  bank 
•uns  a  reef  of  rocks,  which  reccivt»s  the 
irincipal  foive  of  the  ocean.  At  fnU  ti<le 
he  waves  roll  over  it ;  hut  being  checked 
>y  this  barrier,  they  strike  the  quays  and 
•uildings  of  the  towji  with  dirainiKhetl 
itreiigth.  The  second  sand-bank,  on  which 
<«  placed  the  division  of  the  town  called  St 
\iitonio,  is  coiuiecte<l  with  Boa  Visti,  si- 
uated  on  the  continent,  by  a  wooden  bridge^ 
vhich  is  likewise  narrow.  Tlie  greatest 
Kirt  of  the  extent  of  sand  between  Olinda 
mil  the  town  which  remains  uncovercil,  is 
>pen  to  the  sea,  and  the  surf  there  is  very 
iolcnt.  Buildings  have  only  been  raised 
vithin  the  protection  of  the  reef.  The  tide 
•nteni  between  the  bridges,  and  encircles 
he  middle  conipsirtment.  On  the  land 
u\e  there  ii  a  considerable  expanse  of  watco 


having  much  the  appearand*  of  a  lake,  which 
becomes  narrower  towanls  Olinda,  and 
reaches  to  the  very  streets  of  that  place, 
thus  facilitating  the  cominun:cati<m  between 
the  two  townsf  The  view  from  the  houses 
that  look  on  to  these  waters  is  very  cxten- 
isive  and  very  bcautifiil ;  their  op;)ositc 
banks  are  covered  with  trees  and  wUite- 
washed  cottan;es,  varied  by  small  oyvn 
fipaces  and  lofty  cocoa  tree?.  The  first  ili- 
vision  of  the  town  is  c'»mposcil  of  brick 
houses,  of  three,  four,  and  even  five  storii-R 
in  height :  most  of  the  streets  arc  narrow  ; 
and  some  of  the  older  houses  in  the  minor 
streets  are  of  only  one- story  in  heiglit,  and 
many  of  them  consist  only  of  the  ground- 
floor.  The  streets  of  this  part,  with  the 
cxcpption  of  one,  are  paved.  In  the  souare 
is  the  costom-house,  in  one  corner,  a  long, 
low,  and  sh.ibby  building ;  the  sugar-in«- 
spectiiMi  ho-.ts-e,  which  bears  tlie  appear- 
ance  of  a  dwelling-house;  a  large  church, 
a  coffee-house,  in  whirU  the  merchants 
as8*?mble  to  tnmsiict  thwr  commercial  af- 
fairs; and  dwelHng-housef^.  There  are  two 
ehurches  in  use,  one  of  which  is  built  over 
the  stone  arch-way  leading  from  the  town 
to  piindi,  at  which  a  lieutenant's  guard  is 
fitationeil.  Near  to  the  gateway  above 
tnentiosed  is  a  small  fort,  close  to  the  wa- 
ter side,  which  comrnnntis  it.  To  the 
northward  is  the  residence  of  the  port-ad r 
Iniral,  with  Uie  j^overnment  Umbcr-yards 
attached  to  it.  The  cotton  market,  warCr 
houses,  Sic*  are  also  in  this  part  of  the  town. 
St  Antonio,  or  the  middle  town,  is  eom« 
posed  chiefly  of  lar;;e  houses  and  Iwoad 
streets.  These  buildings  are  too  lofty 
for  their  bread tli,  and  the  grouitd-floors 
are  appropriated  to  ^hops,  warehouses, 
stables,  and  other  puriKXies  of  a  like  na« 
turc.  The  shops  arc  without  windows, 
and  the  only  light  they  have  is  admitted 
from  the  door.  There  exists  very  little 
distinction  of  ti  ides ;  ail  descriptions  of 
manufactured  goc<)s  being  sold  by  the 
same  person.  iSome  of  the  minor  streets 
consist  of  low  and  shabby  houses.  Here 
is  the  go\^rnor*s  ^miice^  which  was  in  other 
times  tlie  Jesuits'  convent ;  the  treasury ; 
the  town-hall  and  prison  ;  the  barracks, 
which  are  very  bad ;  the  Trancisean,  Car- 
melite, and  Pcnha  convents,  and  several 
churches,  the  interiors  of  which  are  very 
handsomely  ornamented,  but  very  little  plan 
has  been  )ireserved  in  the  urehitccture  of 
the  buildings  themselves.  1'his,  which  19 
the  principal  division  of  the  town,  rom prises 
several  squares,  and  has,  to  a  certain  degree^ 
a  gay  and  lively  appearance.  The  prin- 
cipal street  of  Boa  \'ist:»,  which  was  for- 
merly a  piece  of  gro'ind  overfloived  at  high 
water,  is  broad  and  handsome.  The  rest  of 
this  third  diribion  .coubi£t&  ehiefl 
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hmues;  and  as  there  bplenly  of  room  here* 
it  extends  to  some  distance  in  a  straggling 
manner.  A  long  embankment  has  likewise 
been  made,  which  connects  the  sand-bank 
and  .town  of  St  Antonio  with  the  main 
land  to  the  south  and  west  of  Boa  Vista. 
The  river  Capibaribe  dischsrges  its  waters 
into  the  channel  between  St  Antonio  and 
Boa  Vista. 

The  harboar  belonging  to  Bedib,  called 
the  Mosqueiro,  sitnate<l  on  the  outward 
bank,  is  formed  b?  the  reef  of  rocks 
which  runs  parallel  with  the  town,  at 
a  very  small  distance.  The  lower  har- 
bour, for  vessels  of  400  tons  and  upwards, 
called  the  Fooo,  is  very  dangerous,  as  it  is 
open  to  the  sea ;  and  the  beach  opposite  to 
it  is  very  stee^.  The  port  has  two  en« 
trances,  one  of  which  is  deeper  than  the 
other.  The  tide  does  not  rise  more  than 
five  and  a  half  feet.  The  principal  defence 
of  the  town  consists  in  the  forts  Do  Burs* 
CO  and  Do  Brum,  both  of  which  are  built 
of  stone,  and  are  situated  upon  the  sands 
opposite  to  the  two  entrances.  There  is 
likewise  the  small  fbrt  of  Bom  Jesus,  near 
to  the*  archway  and  church  of  the  same 
name;  and  upon  the  south-east  point  of 
the  sand-bank  of  St  Antonio,  stands  the 
large  stone  fbrt  of  Ginoo  Pontas,  so  called 
ihna  its  pratagonal  form.  They  are  said 
|o  be  all  out  of  order. 

Pemambuco  is  a  thriving  place;  and 
since  the  ports  of  Brazil  were  thrown  open 
to  foreign  commerce,  it  is  daily  increasing 
in  opulence  and  importance.  Koster,  by 
whom  it  was  visited  m  1810,  and  who  re- 
lumed in  1811,  after  an  absence  of  about 
■even  months,  mentions,  that  during  the 
Interval,  great  improvements  had  taken 
place.  Pormeriy,  the  ladiea  were  not  in 
the  praotioe  of  appearing  in  the  streets  du» 
ring  the  day;  but  from  the  example  of  se- 
veral European  &miliea,  some  English  and 
Portuguese,  they  had  been  induced  to  throw 
off  this  restraint,  and  to  walk  abroad  freely 
at  all  times.  Euronean  fashions  in  dress 
were  also  introducea,  formal  silks  and  sa-* 
tins  being  superseded  by  white  and  colour- 
ed muslins.  Numerous  country  residences 
Jiail  been  built.  The  lands  in  the  vi«. 
pinitY  of  the  town  had  risen  in  price ;  work 
people  were  in  request ;  a  large  track  h^ 
been  cleared  of  brush-wood,  for  the  pur* 

ns  of  building  houses  and  forming  gar. 
s  on  it ;  and  such  houses  as  were  already 
built,  had  been  improved  in  their  appear- 
ance. The  three  divisions  of  the  town 
contain  about  25,000  inhabitants,  who  con- 
sist of  white  persons,  of  mulatto  and  black 
free  people,  ai)d  of  slaves  also  of  several 
ffthades. 

PcKNAU,  or  Pk SNA- Lin,  a  town  in 
fhf  north- west  of  European  Russia^  {p  L}- 


vodIb,«b  Ae  gulf  of  Riga,  with  2200  lch»* 
iMtants,  diiefly  German  traders  and  mecba* 
uics.  Its  harbour  admits  only  small  ves* 
sets,  on  account  of  a  sand-bank  at  its  mouth. 
lOA  miles  N.  by  £.  of  Riga,  and  76  S.  by 
W.  of  Revel. 

PsRMfis,  a  small  town  in  the  aontb  of 
France,  department  of  the  Vaudnse,  situ- 
ated on  an  eminence  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
small  river  Nesqne.  It  contains  about  S5Q0 
inhabitants,  who  raise  large  quantities  of 
silk,  and  carry  on  a  traffic  in  that  arttde^ 
along  with  sa&h>n  and  olives.  It  was  the 
birthplace  of  the  oelebrateil  Flediier.  4 
miles  S.  of  Carpentras,  and  14  £.  N.  £.  of 
Avignon. 

Pesn-icious  IsLARns,  aclnsterof  islamls 
in  the  South  Pacific  ocean,  about  15  raiks 
in  circumference  ;  so  called  by  Rogy^eweiD, 
on  account  of  one  of  the  vessels  belonging 
to  his  squadron  being  wrecked  on  the  roast 
ofoneof  them,  in  the  year  1712.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  those  called 
Palliser  by  captain  Cook.  Long.  140.  ^45. 
W.  Ut.  16.  S. 

PssNo,  a  market  town  of  European  Rus- 
sia, in  Finknd,  at*  the  mouth  of  a  river 
which  fbrms  a  bay  on  the  north  eoaat  of  the 
gulf  of  Finland.  8  miles  W.  of  Lovisa,  and 
S5  W,  of  Fredericsham.  Long.  16.  4.  E. 
Lat  60.  26.  N. 

Perols,  Etavg  na,  a  bay,  or  latbcr  in* 
let  of  the  sea,  on  the  south  ooaat  of  Firsnoe, 
in  the  department  of  the  Herault.  Long. 
4.  2.  £.  Lat.  43.  32.  N. 

Peronnb,  a  small  town  in  tlie  north  of 
France,  the  capital  of  an  amndi^sefDent  in 
the  department  of  the  Somme,  situated  hi  a 
low  marshy  district  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Somme,  wnich  here  receives  the  »mall  river 
Coutelle.  It  is  a  place  of  atren^,  both 
from  ite  situation  and  its  fortifications,  and 
having  never  been  taken,  bore  the  name  of 
Pucelle  until  26th  June  1815,  when  it  was 
stormed  by  a  body  of  British,  a  week  af^r 
the  battle  of  Waterloo.  It  has  some  uki* 
nufactures  of  linen,  cotton,  cambric,  and 
paper,  and  contains  a  population  of  3700. 
There  are  miueral  waters  in  the  enrirons. 
80  miles  S.  W.  of  Csmbrsy,  and  28  E.  of 
Amiens.  Long.  2. 56.  20.  E.  LaL  49.  65. 
30.  N. 

PifROs  Banhos,  a  range  of  small  islands 
in  the  Eusteru  seas.  Long.  72. 10.  £.  I^t. 
5. 30.  S. 

pERosA,  La,  a  small  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Italy,  in  piedmont,  provinoe  of  Pi- 
nerolo,  on  the  Cltison,  with  a  population  of 
S300.  It  gives  name  to  a  vaUev  extemlim: 
to  the  neigbbourhood  of  Pinerolo,  and  in- 
hnbfted  by  descendants  of  the  Vaudois  er 
\Valdenses.  It  is  a  wild  and  moantainoes 
district,  protlndug  some  wine  and  iVuit,  but 
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N.W.  of  Pinerolo,  and  84  \V.S.W.  of 

Turin. 

Perote,  a  small  town  of  Mexico,  in  the 
intcmlancy  of  Vera  Cruz,  about  60  miles 
from  the  eastern  coast.  The  fortress  of  San 
Carlos  is  to  the  north  of  the  town.  It  is 
rather  indedd  an  armed  station  than  a  fort* 
reis.  The  surrounding  plains  are  very 
barren,  and  covered  with  pumice  stone ;  nor 
are  there  any  trees,  except  a  few  solitary 
trunks  of  cypress  and  molina.  Perote  ia  si- 
toated  on  the  rising  ground  ftom  the  coast 
towards  the  interior,  at  the  height  of  7719 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.— The  Coffre 
de  Perote  is  to  the  south-east.  It  is  a 
mountain  of  basaltic  porphyry,  less  remark- 
ri>le  fur  its  height  than  the  singular  fbrm  of 
a  nook  on  its  eastern  side,  resembling  a 
square  tower.  It  is  of  a  great  height,  and 
serves,  along  with  the  volcano  of  Orizaba, 
as  a  landmark  to  make  the  port  of  Vera 
Cruz. 

pEaoeoEs,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  de{>artment  of  the  Ain,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  800.    22  miles  S.  of  Bourg. 

Perfbtua,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  north- 
west coast  of  America.  JLong.  S35. 52.  £. 
Iiat44.6.N. 

Pehpignan,  a  town  in  the  south  of 
France,  department  of  the  Eastern  Pyrenees, 
aituated  partly  on  a  gende  dedivitv,  (Nirtly 
in  a  plain,  on  the  right  bank  of  tne  river 
Tet.  It  Is  a  place  of  strength,  and  aceoant- 
ed  one  of  the  Icevs  of  the  kingdom  on  the 
aide  of  Spain.  Its  fortifications,  erected  at 
liferent  periods,  are  of  great  extent,  and  In 
good  conaition.  The  citadel^  situated  on  an 
eminence  which  commands  the  town,  is 
very  strong.  The  town  is  of  a  form  nearly 
drcular,  but,with  the  exception  of  one  or  two 
of  the  streets,  is  ill  built  and  gloomy,  con- 
taining no  buildings  worth  notice  out  the . 
catthedraL  It  has  several  fine  promenades, 
particularly  along  the  great  earthen  mound 
that  surrounds  the  town,  and  presents  a  de« 
jightfiilly  picturesque  view  on  every  side. 
The  manuikctures  of  Perpignan  are  of 
woollen  and  silk ;  also  of  soa^,  liqueur  m,  and 
essences.  Its  trade  consists  in  com,  wool, 
and  iron ;  likewise  in  wine  produced  in  the 
environs.  1 1  has  a  population  of  I  S,000,  is 
the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  the  seat  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  the  departmental  admi* 
nistration.  On  23d  August  1793,  the  Spa- 
niards were  defeated  near  this  town  by  the 
French ;  but  on  22i\  October  following,  the 
latter  sustained  a  check  ftom  the  Spaniards. 
38  miles  S.  of  Narbonne,  and  110  S.  W.  of 
Montpelier.  Long.  2, 54. 9.  £.  Lat  42. 40, 
S.N. 

PxRFioNAN,  Cafe,  a  cape  on  the  north* 
west  coast  of  Minorca.  Long.  3. 48.  £.  Lat 
40. 6.  N. 

Pe  k^u  I LABE  N,  a  river  of  Chili,  which  runs 


west,  and  after  joining  the  Castillo,  enters 
the  Longomilla. 

PEaQuiMANs,ariyer  of  the  United  States, 
in  North  Caroliiia,  which  runs  into  the 
Atlantic,  Long.  76. 38.  W.  Lat.  35. 5.  N. 

Perquimans,  a  county  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  east  part  of 'North  Carolina. 
Population  6059,  including  9017  slaves* 
The  chief  town  is  Hertford. 

PsaaANAawoTHAL,  a  parish  of  EngUnd, 
in  Cornwall,  4  miles  N.  from  Penrya.  Po« 
pulation  110  i. 

PfaaEcY,  a  small  town  in  the  cast  of 
France,  near  the  Ourdache.    See  Perry. 

pEEaKux,  a  small  town  in  the  east  of 
France,  department  of  the  Loire,  on  tho 
Rhodon,  with  S600  inhabitants,  and  an 
hospital.  3  miles  £.  of  Roannes,  and  7  S. 
of  Charlieu  sur  Loire. 

PsaaTSKS,  a  small  town  in  the  norths 
west  of  France,  department  of  La  Manche. 
It  has  2500  inhabitants,  and  a  large  yearly 
market.    8  miles  N.  of  Coutances. 

PBaaosGUiKEc,  a  small  town  in  the 
north-west  of  France,  department  of  the 
Cotes  du  Nord.  Population  1600.  6  miles 
N.  of  Lannion,  and  40  N.  W.  of  St  Brieux, 

Perrot  Isle,  an  island  in  the  river  St 
Lawrence,  7  miles  long,  and  about  3  in  Its 
gieatest  breadth.  Long.  73. 36.  W.  Lat  f5, 
34.  N. 

Perry,  a  county  of  the  United  States*  ia 
Indiana,  bounded  east  by  Harrison,  north 
by  Onnge  and  WashingUm,  west  by  War* 
wick,  and  south  by  the  Ohio  river.  It  is 
watered  by  the  little  river  Anderson,  and 
by  creeks  falling  into  the  OhlOb .  Popula-* 
tion  in  1815,  3000. 

Perry,  a  county  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  formed  hi  1818.  The 
chief  town  is  Somerset. 

Perry,  a  township  of  the  United  SUtes, 
in  Genesee  county.  New  York. — S.  A  town* 
ship  of  Brown  county,  Ohio. 

Perry  BAZAR,  a  village  of  Ghilan,  in 
Persia,  on  the  Caspian,  S  nulea  N.  of 
Reshd. 

Perrysburo,  a  township  of  the  United 
States,  in  Ohio,  at  the  lower  rapids  of  the 
Maumee. 

Perrysville,  a  town  of  the  United 
States,  and  capital  of  Bond  coonty,  Illinois, 
on  the  KMkaslriij  50  miles  £.  by  N.  of  St 
Louis. 

Perrysville,  a  townshm  of  the  United 
States,  in  Mercer  county,  Kentucky. — 8.  A 
post  village  of  Hunterdon  county,  New 
Jersey. — 3.  A  township  of  Richland  coun* 
ty,  Ohio,  on  an  eastern  fork  of  the  Mohie- 
oon  creek. 

Pbrsac,  a  town  of  Irak,  in  Persia,  85 
miles  S.  S.  E.  of  Sultania. 

Persah,  a  town  of  Hindostan,  pro- 
vince of  North  Baban  district  oi*  Tlrhoof . 
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Itfonqerly  pofiaes^eil  »  strong  ibrt,  which 
commnnded  one  of  the  roaia  leading  into 
the  Nepanl  country.  Long.  8-l>.  4(>.  E.  Lat. 
S7.  10.  N. — There  is  another  PeiTKih  in 
Bengal,  district  of  Surgowjqi. 

pEKSAjM,  or  Basskjn,  tt  towD  pf  the 
Birinan  epripire,  province  of  Pegue,  situated 
OB  the  .banks  of  a  branch  of  the  lrrawu(][dy, 
here  called  the  Persaim  river,  and  capable 
of  admitting  ships  up  to  the  town.  Like 
all  other  towns  of  this  province,  the  houses 
are  all  built  of  woml  and  mats,  and  are 
raj.s§^  on  posts  ^ix  or  eight  feet  from  the 
ground,  to  admit  the  tide  to  enter  and  wash 
the  place,  T?hich  is  the  receptacle  of  every 
thing  filthy,  and  is  never  clemed  but  by 
this  moans.  In  towns  beyond  the  re:i<;h  of 
the  tides,  the  inhal^itants  k'jcp  hogs  tQ  p^r- 
^rm  the  office  of  scavingL'i'K.  During  the 
Vfars  betw^n  the  Peguej^s  an<l  Birmau^,  the 
town  of  Persaim  was  burnt  duvvn,  and. has 
never  recovered  its  f^irmev  splendour.  In 
the  year  n.>7,  the  British  obtained  from 
t)ie  prince  of  P^jrsaiin,  a  grant  of  land  of 
i^OOO  foet  square,  in  the  vicinity  of  tljLs 
ulace,  for  the  pui-pose  of  establishing  a 
factory  ;  but  tW  grant  was  never  niti^.tl 
by  the  king,  and  therefore  does  not 
Dear  to  have  been  acted  upon ;  and 
cutting  off  of  the  settlement  at  Negrais  in 
17S9  put  an  end  to  the  speculation^  al- 
though it  was  visited  afterwards  hy  &  captain 
i^lvcs,  who  was  well  received,  ^^in^  that 
Jjerjod  the  l^irinans  have  restricted  the 
European  trade  to  Rangoon,  and  nothing 
has  been  (cnown  of  Persaim  for  niany  years^ 
tong.  9o..£.  Lat  1^.  60.  N. 

Pkbsante,  or  Psante,  a  river  of  Prus- 
i^a,  in  Pomerania,  which  issues  from  the  lake 
Pj^set,  near  >sew  Stettin,  anvl  falls  into 
the  Baltic,  a  little  bjlow  Golberg,  forming 
at' its  mouth  a  h&chour  capable  of  admit- 
ting ships  of  200  tons. 

Pt  RSADMA,  a  town  of  I(indoRtin,  pro- 
vince of  Pnhar,  and  district  of  Tirhoot. 
Long,  SC.  3t^.  E.  Lat.  26.  1.  N. 
'  PiittSK,  or  PnEs^,  a  small  river  jn  the 
north-west  of  European  Russia^  in  JL«ettonia, 
which  falls  into  the  Dwina^  nes^  Ro^ken- 
hauscn. 

Pf&SEFOi.is,  RuiKS  OF.  The  remains  of 
this  ancient  capital  of  Persia  may  hv*  nyim- 
bercd  arpqug  the  n;ost  rcmar^aWe  monu- 
ments of  early  in:ign*.ficence.  They  are  si- 
txiated  at  a  f^mall  distance  to  the  north  of 
Scluras,  aiul  are  called  by  the  natiyeij  OV- 
9uinar,  or  the  Forty  Columns.  No  remains 
of  the  city  are  now  sUmding;  and  the  ma- 
jestic ritiits  which  distinguish  this  site  ap- 
pear to  bvj  solely  those  of  the  great  palace 
^f  Diuius,  which  wjs  set  fire  to  by  Alex- 
ander., in  an  interval  of  frenzy.  These  ma^ 
jvstic  remains  are  placed  as  if  in  an  ain«> 
phithcatrej,   on  a  fine  plain,  cncircLd    by 
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mountains  in  a  species  of  half-m^oti.  Tbn 
plain  is  very  fertile,  being  inun«latul  du- 
ring the  winter,  and  thu^s  fitted  for  bearing 
large  crops  of  rice.  The  villages  are  so  dq- 
meroos,  that  the  inhabiuuta  pretend  they 
amount  to  880.  This  auperb  ediikc  he 
the  walls  of  three  pf  its  ptd^a  atiil  aUodiiiK. 
The  front  extends  6(K)  paces  from  Qortli  tQ 
south,  while  the  side  rcachipg  to  thj^ 
iqountain  from  euat  to  west,  entcnds  393 

eaces.  The  exterior  wall  is  about  24  ftei 
igh,  ooinpoaed  of  black  stonea,  hanlrr 
than  marble,  M>me  of  them  finely  polisbed, 
n^any  of  such  an  amazing  siae>  that  it 
i|  difQcuIt  to  conceive  hov  t))e  boiUiers 
were  able  to  remove  and  raise  such  proili- 
gious  masses.  The  entrance  is  by  two  maj^ 
nificent  flights  of  steps,  only  fo^ir  iiid^ 
high,  and  fourteen  feet  brood,  and  ouittmn- 
nicating  with  e^/ch  other  at  the  top  and 
l)ottom.  i^hoye  these  flights  is  a  pave- 
ment of  large  stones,  and  another  fli^t  of 
steps  75  feet  wide,  leading  up  to  the  grsad 
ei>trance  of  the  edifice.  This  atair-caae  ba% 
a  very  fine  and  singular  efFecty  answerabie 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  rest  of  the  build- 
ing. Qn  ascent] ing  the  upiier  stepSy  the 
spectator  sees  before  him,  at  the  distauee  of 
^fVet  fnini  the  front  w^ll  of  the  stairs 
cnse,  two  grand  portals,  and  as  many  co- 
lumns. These  portals  are  22  feet  4  indies 
in  depth,  and  13  feet  4  inches  in  bieo^th- 
On  §lie  inside^  upon  a  kind  of  pih^ter  on 
each  hand,  are  t)vo  gigantic  figures,  in  bosco 
relievo,  bearing  some  re^emolance  lo  the 
bphynx.  They  a^e  14i  feet  higb»  awl 
92  feet  frou)  the  fore  to  the  hind  1^  The 
fiices  are  broken  o?,  an^i  the  bodiea  nodi 
damaged  ;-so  that  it  is  impossible  to  know 
vhst  these  figures,  thus  muiilated^  were  de- 
signed to  represent.  The  bcdi^  have  some 
resemblance  tp.  that  of  a  horse.  Proceeding 
southwards  fVom  these  portals,  the  spec- 
tator sees  two  oih^r  flights  of  stepa  rtaenv- 
bling  the  former.  On  the  upper  part,  t)vp 
wall  is  embetlishal  by  foliage,  and  bj  thai 
representation,inbas8Qreiievo,ofalioQ  rend- 
ing a  hvM,  much  larger  than  tJtie  life.  £Jse- 
wher.e  are  thr^e  ranges  of  figures,  one  over 
tlie  othf;r,  with  the  representation  of  a  lion 
tearipg  an  ass ;  and  l)etween  theae  animals 
and  rows  of  figures  is  a  square  filk'd  ^tb 
anti<|ue  characters.  Qn  the  top  of  the^teps 
is  an  entrance  into  an  open  square,  pnved 
with  large  stones,  where  arc  two  nuig<n» 
each  containing  six  columns,  but  none  of 
tliem  entire.  There  were  formerly  six 
other  rap^^es,  also  of  six  each,  but  only  the 
bases  of  these  are  now  standing.  To  the 
west  arc  the  remains  of  several  other  rowiiy 
and  tlio  ground  is  covei'ed  with  fiagments 
of  columns  and  broken  capitals.  Arhnii; 
the  ornaments,  representations  of  camels  an^ 
frequent.    1  o  the  cast  ore  other  c3tten&iv« 
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naim;  and  tlic  earth  is  there  covered  with 
76  hrokeii  coluDinB»  while  19  still  support 
tlieir  entebUture.  To  the  soutli,  at  some 
distance,  is  au  edifice  which  rises  higher 
than  any  other  port  of  the  ruins,  Ijeing  si- 
iaated  on  a  hill.  4*he  walls  are  without 
ornaments^  hut  above  the  gate  are  several 
figures,  particularly  one  of  a  man  wearing 
■oraething  on  Ids  head  resembling  a  tiira, 
whence  an  earlv  traveller  conceived  him  to 
be  the  Pope.  He  is  oocompanieil  by  two' 
women,  one  of  whom  holds  an  urobrelb 
Qver  bis  head.  On  the  inside,  tliree 
nadies  are  covered  with  ancient  Persian 
diaracters.  There  are  several  other  edifices 
equally  extensive,  and  containing  repeti- 
tions of  the  same  objects  and  ornaments. 
No  difference  Is  observable  in  the  columns, 
except  that  some  have  capitals,  and  some 
Done.  The  perfect  ones  are  all  from  70  to 
t2  feet  high,  and  arc  IH  foet  5  inches  in 
GJ  ream  ference,e&cept  those  near  theflrst  port- 
als. The  bases  are  round,  tf  4  feet  S  inches  in 
ctrcamterence.  They  have  three  sorts  of 
ornaments,  which  may  be  termed  capitals, 
besides  the  basso  ndievoa  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  many  others,  particularly 
the  representation  of  a  triumph,  or  a  pro- 
cession of  people  bearing  presents  to  a  king, 
consisting  of  a  great  number  of  figures, 
with  some  led  horses,  &c  The  drapery  of 
all  the  human  figures  is  extremely  singular, 
and  has  no  resemblance  to  tluit  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  rules  of  art  are 
not  observed  in  the  figures,  no  muscles  be- 
ing visible  in  the  naked  parts*  and  the  fi- 
gures themselves  having  a  heavy  aspect. 
Nothing  has  been  observed  except  the  con- 
tours, wlience  they  appear  stifle  and  inele- 
gant, defects  whico  also  attach  to  the  dra- 
pery. However^  the  proportions  have  been 
finely  kept,  both  in  the  grsat  and  small  fi- 

fures.  The  ornaments  must  also  be  ac- 
nowledgi^l  to  be  exceedingly  beautifiit,  as 
well  as  the  chairs  in  which  some  of  the  fi- 
gures are  seated,  notwithstanding  the  in- 
jury they  have  sustained.  The  stones  are 
gcfnerally  polished  like  a  mirror,  and  of  va- 
rious colours,  but  the  prevailing  one  is  a  clear 
blue.  Tliere  must  have  been  very  stately 
portals  and  superb  galleries  to  afford  a  com- 
tni^nicatioQ  between  the  detadied  parts  of 
the  structure.  Indeed,  inost  of  the  columns, 
the  remains  of  which  are  so  beautiful,  were 
evidently  intended  to  support  those  galle- 
ries; and  th^re  appears  even  some  >^fl- 
tige  of  the  royal  apartments.  In  diort,  the 
vast  extent,  the  richness  of  the  materials, 
and  the  vast  number  of  images  and  relievos, 
4^tirely  correspond  to  the  grandeur  and 
insgnificenoe  which  wc  might  have  expect- 
ed   to    find  in  the   palace  of   the   Urcat 

Pdrsjirik,  or  PaisRENni,  a  considcrible 


town  of  European  Turkey,  in  Romania^ 
the  capital  of  a  saiidgiacar,  to  which  it  gives 
name.  It  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Scharta  mountains,  is  the  see  of  a  bishop, 
and  is  said  to  contain  nearly  4000  houses, 
with  16,000  inhabitonts.  They  are  of 
Sclavonian  descent,  and  are  partly  Moho- 
metans,  partly  Ga'ek  Christians.  45  milca 
E.  by  N.  of  Scutari,  and  108  N.  of  Joau- 
nina. 

PsasHoiiE,  a  market  town  of  England, 
in  the  county  of  Worcester,  once  filmed  for 
its  abbey  and  extensive  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, and  now  chiefiy  noted  for  the 
beauty  of  its  situation,  and  the  richness  and 
fertility  of  the  adjacent  country.  It  stands 
on  the  northern  btnk  of  the  river  Avon. 
The  town  is  handwme,  well  built,  and  well 
paved.  The  principal  street  is  about  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  in  breailth 
and  regularity  is  seldom  equalled  by  other 
country  towns.  It  contains  many  very  re- 
specrable,  and  some  handsome  houses.  The 
aobey  of  Pershore  was  founded  by  Oswald, 
one  of  the  nephews  of  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Mercia.  Of -this  building  there  are  now 
bnt  few  vestiges.  To  the  abbey  belonged  a 
large  and  elegant  church,  much  of  which  still 
remains,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Holy 
Cross,  though  much  diminished  in  size  and 
splendour  from  its  original  state.  Of  ihe  ' 
ancient  building  there  is  nothing  more  than 
the  tower  nart  of  the  cross,  and  one  of  the 
chapels.  This  church  was  repaired  in  1774. 
Almost  contiguous  to  it  is  the  church  of 
All  Saints,  which  belongs  ro  the  town,  and 
is  kept  in  very  neat  order,  with  a  good  ring 
of  six  bells  in  its  sm<dl  square  tower.  Per- 
shore has  no  particular  trade  or  manuthc- 
ture,  except  one  of  stockings,  and  derives 
its  principal  importance  fVom  its  agreeable 
situation,  which  ocoosioos  a  resort  of  stran- 
sers,  but  chiefly  fVom  standing  on  the  road 
from  Worcester  to  Ixindon,  the  advantages 
of  which  have  of  late  years  considerablv  m- 
creased  its  size  and  population.  Persnora 
formerly  sent  rat-mber^  to  parliament,  but 
not  since  the  2'M\  of  Edward  I.  Market 
on  Tuesd:iy.  Population  in  1801,  1^00 ; 
in  1811,  1910.  9  miles  E.S.  E.  of  M^or- 
cester,  and  102  W.  N.  W.  of  London. 
Long.  «.  ♦.  W.  Lat.  5^.  7.  N. 

PERSIA,  an  extensive  empire  of  Asia, 
whidi  mav  generally  be  considered  as  tlie 
most  opufeqt  and  powerful  of  any  to  the 
west  of  ^ndia.  Its  limits  have  been  very^ 
variously  defined,  and  indeed  have  fluctu- 
ated greatly,  according  to  the  vicissitudes  of 
conquest  and  revolution.  The  region  whicli 
seems  to  be  most  properly  considered  as 
Persia,  and  which  for  nearly  9000  year;  has 
been  unite[l  into  one  monarchy,  is  ooundca 
on  the  west  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris, 
with  tlie  mountains  of  Armtnia  and  Koor- 
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distan ;  on  the  north  hj  the  Caspian  and 
ihe  mountains  of  Caucasus ;  on  the  south 
by  llic  Persian  gulf;  on  the  east  by  a  vast 
Bandy  and  saline  desert,  which  partly  ex- 
tends as  far  as  the  Indus,  partly  rises  into 
^  the  lofty  mountain  regions  of  Hindoo  Coosh 
and  Paraporaisus.  it  has  been  usual  to  ex- 
tend Persia  as  ibr  as  the  Indus ;  but  the 
mountainous  countries  of  Cabul  aitd  Can« 
ila^ar  have  been  long  entirely  independent 
of  her,  and  have  maintained  a  much  closer 
politiod  relation  with  India.  The  southern 
sandy  deserts  of  Mekran  and  Beloochistan 
are  still  more  universally  included  in  our 
mv^  of  Persia ;  a  division,  however,  which 
seems  to  be  made  with  little  propriety.  The 
only  two  well  authenticated  expeditions 
which  have  penetrated  through  tnese  im- 
mense wastes  are  the  returning  army  of 
Alexander,  and  the  late  mission  of  Pottin- 
ger  ami  Christie ;  and  both  agree  in  repre- 
senting them  as  occupied  by  fierce  and  in- 
dependent tribes,  and  as  presenting  nothing 
which  could  tempt  any  army  to  encounter 
tlie  perils  and  hardships  requisite  for  their 
suMugation. 

The  Persians,  as  a  nation,  first  rose  into 
notice  on  the  decline  of  the  great  empires 
founded  on  the  Euphrates.  The  district 
.  which  by  the  ancients  was  properly  called 
Persia,  is  composed  of  the  msxt  southern 
districtsof  the  present  kingdom,chiefly  Pars, 
land  part  of  Kerman.  Ihe  inhabitants  of 
tills  mountainous  and  pastoral  territory  were 
fk  hardy  and  warlike  race,  against  whom  the 
Babylonians,  relaxed  by  luxury  and  effe- 
minacy, were  nnable  to  contend.  The 
empire  of  the  Great  King  extended  wider 
than  any  before  established  in  the  world.  It 
included  on  one  side  the  west  of  India ;  on 
the  other  Asia  Minor^  Syria,  and  Egypt; 
and  was  only  bounded  by  the  prodigies  of 
valuur  with  which  the  Greeks  defended 
their  small  territory.  The  Persian  mo- 
narchy having  sunk  into  that  state  of  debi- 
lity to  which  all  oriental  dynasties  are  inci- 
dent, yielded,  after  a  feeble  struggle,  to  the 
■  brave  and  disciplined  armies  of  Alexander. 
Tins  prince,  so  celebrated  in  the  annals  of 
conquest,  extended  his  empire  in  a  few  years 
over  all  the  countries  thai  had  been  subject 
to  the  sway  of  Persia.  This  vast  dominion 
was  soon  split  into  fragments  by  the  de- 
cease of  its  founder ;  but  Greeks  and  Greek 
^vercigus  continued,  during  several  cen- 
iurics,  to  reign  over  Asia,  ^leucus,  who 
|iad  fixed  the  seat  of  his  power  in  Syria,  held 
annexed  to  it  the  whole  of  modem  Persia 
as  far  as  the  Indus,  and  even  somewhat  be-» 
yond  it.  About  two  centuries  before  Christ, 
Artifxcrxes  vindicated  the  independence  of 
Ills  country,  and  founded  the  monarchy  of 
the  Parlhians,  so  celebrated  by  its  set- 
fing  bountja  to  Uoinan  con'jucsiSj  and*  by 


the  signal  disasters  with  wbicfa  it  oAei 
overwhelmed  the  annies  of  Rome,  b- 
ly  in  the  third  century,  a  great  intemd 
convulsion  took  place,  whieb  terminated  ia 
the  accession  of  the  dynastj  of  tbe  Sm- 
sanides,  who  restored  the  name,  with  the 
religion  and  laws  of  ancient  Persok  They 
continued  to  reign  till  the  great  rerohitiBa 
efiected  by  the  Mahometan  invadoa.  Ote 
great  battle  decided  the  fiite  af  Penia,  wai 
seated  a  descendant  of  the  prophet  oa  the 
throne  of  Cyrus  and  the  Arnariflrs.  The 
power  of  the  caliphs  even  extended  iiartli« 
wards  into  Khorassan  apd  part  of  Tartary. 
From  this  last  quarter,  howerer,  there 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  ft  w  oentoriei^ 
a  terrible  reaction.  The  sncoesaive  inva- 
sions by  the  descendants  of  2Sngis»  by 
Timur,  and  by  the  race  to  whom  we  give 
the  name  of  Turks,  changed  entirely  the 
aspect  of  Western  Asia.  Persia  vis  the 
main  theatre  on  which  the  Saraeens  eon- 
tended  for  the  mastery  with  these  nortfaeni 
invaders ;  and  she  sumred  all  the  miseries 
to  which  a  nation  can  be  exposed  from  die 
devastations  of  barbaroiis  uid  Banguiaary 
hordes.  At  length,  in  1506,  a  nttrre 
dynasty  again  arose.  Abbas  nuaed  hia&sclf 
to  the  throne,  from  almost  a  private  statioe, 
emancipated  his  country  from  foKtga  do* 
naination,  and  extended  its  limitB  oa 
every  side.  His  reign  farmed  the  most 
brilliant  era  in  the  mtMen  history  of  Perib ; 
fbr  though  ambitious,  ngid,  and  evca 
ainguiuary,  he  caused  justice  to  be  atriody 
administered,  -  maintained  profound  intv* 
nal  peace,  and  favoured  eveij  mdca  of 
improvement.  His  posterity  navmg  aaak 
into  voluptuousness,  Persiay  in  dee  facgia- 
ning  of  the  last  century,  was  orerma  by 
the  Afghans.  Nothing  coald  be  BMae 
dreadful,  than  flie  desolation  ef&eted  br 
these  invaders,  who  earried  fire  and  cwari 
through  its  remotest  extremities,  and  re- 
duced its  proudest  capitals  lo  aslM.  This 
was  the  commencement  of  a  long  train  of 
calamity,  from  which  Persia  is  hat  jnai 
beginning  to  breathe.  The  atrocities  of  the 
Atghans  were  avenged,  and  the  independ- 
ence of  Persia  vindicated  by  Nadir  Shah ; 
but  thotigh  the  victories  of  thia  daring 
eh  ief  threw  a  lustre  on  his  eoontry,  hk 
violent  and  bloody  sway  served  only  to 
augment  the  distress  under  which  abe 
laboured.  Her  lot  became  still  harder 
aftsr  his  death,  when  the  oontendiag 
claims  of  a  number  of  chieib  gave  rise  to 
the  most  furious  civil  war.  She  wasalmort 
torn  to  pieces,  till  the  fortune  of  arms  gave 
a  decided  superiority  to  Kerim,  or  Kamem 
Khan,  who,  during  freign  of  sixteen  ytmt, 
made  every  exertion  to  renovate  the  crapiic. 
His  death,  however,  gave  rise  to  another 
disputed  succession),    witli   civU    wan  as 
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furioiis  as  bcfbrc,  which  lasted  for  fourteen 
fears.  At  length  Aga  Mahommed,  an 
?cuiuch,  notwitbstaiKling  the  conteiniit 
wbich  his  condition  irould  have  inspired, 
raised  himself,  by  crimes  and  daring,  to  the 
Bovcreignty.  He  not  only  swayed  it  dur- 
ing, his  lifetime,  hut  transmitted  it  to  his 
nephew,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Futteh 
Ali  Shah.  This  appears  to  he  rather  an 
accomplished  prince ;  and  his  eldest  son  is 
represented  as  highly  promising;  so  thai 
tlierc  is  some  prospt;ct  that  Persia  may 
continue  for  some  time  to  enjoy  the  tran- 
quillity of  whidi  it  stands  so  much  in 
need. 

In  the  physical  character  of  Persia,  one 
of   the  most  prominent  features   are   its 
mountains,  which  are  of  such  magnitude 
as   to  he  frequently  covered  with  snow, 
during  the  whole  year.    Hence  the  younger 
Cyrus  could  boast  to  Xenophon,  that  at  one 
extremity  of  his  father's  empire  men  died  of 
cold,  and  at  the  other  were  su^ociited  with 
heat.      The  loftiest   of  these   mountains 
rather  border  upon  Persia,  than  traverse  its 
interior.    The  most  remarkable  is  the  im- 
nicnse  chaio  of  Caucasus,  which  fills  the 
interval  between  the  Black  sea  and  the 
Caspian,  over  whose  rude  tribes  Persia  has 
always  sought  to  maintain  a  dominioti,  now 
almost  entirely  wrested  fVom  her  by  the 
arms  of  Russia.     Southwards  from  this 
hranch  spread  the  mountains  of  Armenia 
and  Koonlistan,  which  connect  themselves 
with  Mount  Taurus,  the  celebrated  chain 
which  the  ancients  describe}  as  running 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  even  as  extend- 
ing across  the  whole  continent      These 
mountains,  which  are  very  loftv,  form  the 
frontier  and  debateable  ground  between  the 
Persian  and  Turkish  empires.    From  the 
highest  part  of  them,   however,  a  great 
chain,    under    the  name  of   Elwand    or 
Elbruz,  makes  a  circuit  round  the  southern 
shore  of  the  Caspian,  leaving  between  itself 
and  that  sea  a  very  fertile  plain.    Mount 
Demavend,   its  loftiest  peak,  rises  to  up* 
wards  of  ten  thousand  feet ;  and  near  it  is 
supposed  to  be   that  remarkable  pass    to 
wliich  the  aficients  gave  the  name  of  the 
Caspian  Gates,  and  which  for  twenty-eight 
miles  allowed  only  a  narrow  road  between 
high  rocks,  throu^  which  a  single  chariot 
could  pass.    The  Elbruz  is  continued  along 
the  southern  frontier  of  Khorassan,  and, 
though  there  lost  sight  of,  is  judp;rd,  on 
v^ry  probable  grounds,  to  unite  with  the 
mountains    of  Parapomisus,   and  through 
them,  with   the  Hindoo  Coosh  and  Him« 
mnieh.    Chains  of  inferior  height  traverse 
the  southern  provinces  of  Khusistan  and 
-Fursistan. 

The  rivers  of  Persia,  like  its  mountains, 
belong  most  proferl;|r  rather  to  its  fronti^^ 


from  which  adverse  events  have  now  in  a 
great  measure  detached  them.  The  Eu- 
phrates and  Tigris,  pre-eminent  among  the 
streams  of  Western  Asia,  are  entirely  in- 
cluded within  the  pachalic  of  Bagdad,  an 
appendage  loosely  attached  to  the  Turkish 
empire.  The  Cyrus  and  Aruxes  are  at  pre- 
sent comprehended  within  the  Russian 
firontier;  the  Oxus  belongs  properly  to 
Tartary,  and  the  Hindmend  to  CabuU 
The  interior  of  Persia  consists  of  an  im- 
mense, dry,  salt  plain.  It  is  traversed, 
however,  by  many  mountains,  either  inde- 
pendent, or  connected  with  the  great  fron<« 
tier  chains,  the  streams  descending  from 
which  are  usually  lost  in  the  sands,  or  form- 
ed into  lakes.  They  produce,  however,' 
all  the  fertility  which  the  empire  can  boast; 
and  when  they  are  abundant,  render  the 
plains  through  which  they  flow,  beautiful 
and  luxuriant  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
That  of  Schiras  is  considered  the  boast  of 
Persia,  and  almost  of  the  east.  The  plain 
of  Ispahan  is  only  second  to  it.  The  pro- 
vinces on  the  Caspian,  watered  from  the 
great  chains  of  Caucasus  and  Elbruz,  are  of 
very  remarkable  fertility,  though  the  ex- 
treme humidity  in  this  hot  dimate  renders 
the  air  by  no  means  healthy.  The  centre 
and  south  of  Persia  are  entirely  destitute  of 
trees,  a  defect  arising  from  its  aridity,  and 
having  a  constant  tendency  to  increase  it. 
Fruits,  however,  are  in  general  very  excel- 
lent, and  the  gardens  cultivated  with  infi- 
nite care.  The  vine  also  flouridies  in  se* 
veral  provinces  to  a  remarkable  degree. 
The  wine  of  Schiras  is  considered  superior 
to  an^  other  in  Asia,  and  that  producecl  oa 
the  sides  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  is  also 
highly  esteemed.  The  mulberrv  in  the 
northern  provinces  is  so  extxemdfy  abund- 
ant as  to  render  silk  the  staple  produce  of 
the  empire.  In  these  provinces  also,  where 
they  immediately  border  on*  the  Caspian, 
timber  of  every  kind  is  amply  produced  ; 
though  notwithstanding  occasional  attempts, 
Persia  has  never  been  able  to  form  a  navy 
upon  that  sea.  The  rich  and  well  watered 
plains  of  Ghibn  and  Maasandcran  yield  the 
sugar  cane  in  considerable  plenty ;  but  they 
do  not  understand  the  art  of  refining  it^ 
produce.  The  deficiency  of  water  in  tlio 
southern  provinces  renders  them  unfavour^ 
able  to  the  production  of  rice,  to  which  the 
latitude  would  otherwise  be  favourable. 
Even  the  grains  of  the  temperate  climate^ 
can  only  be  raised  by  artificial  watering,  a 
process  to  which  all  the  industry  of  the 
Persian  farmer  is  directed.  A  vast  extent 
of  the  empire,  however,  is  abandoned  to 
pasture,  and  tenanted  by  wandering  shep« 
herds,  like  those  of  Tartary  and  Arabia. 
This  portion  has  unfortunately  acouired  a 
great  extcpsion^  in  consc<}acnce  of  t|ie  pcdi- 
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tical  calamitiw  to  which  the  empire  has 
been  so  long  expoeetL  As  tlie  husbandman, 
ruined  by  war  and  oppression,  has  deserted 
his  fields,  the  wandering  tribes  have  de* 
•ceuded  firom  the  mountaius  to  occnpy  his 
.place;  and  many  tracks,  bearing  traces  of 
ibriner  extensive  culture,  arc  now  occupied 
by  these  nomadic  hordes.  Territories  which 
were  tbrmerly  dtstinguisheil  for  fertility, 
are  now  rendered  wholly  unfit  for  culture, 
3D  consequence  of  those  artificial  canals 
which  supplied  them  with  the  necessary 
moisture,  havius  been  sufiPered  to  dry  up. 
The  salt  with  which  the  soil  and  waters  are 
everywhere  impregnated,  has  otten  aceu« 
mulated  and  formed  a  species  of  crust  on 
the  surfikce  of  the  ground,  so  as  to  render  it 
capable  of  producing  only  sod.i  and  other 
saline  plants.  Scarcely  anywhere  does  the 
husbandman  now  enjoy  a  moment's  securi* 
ty  from  the  cheepaot  or  forays  of  tlie  wan- 
4lering  freebooters.  Mr  Morier,  in  travel- 
ling mrough  the  plain  of  ^huster,  being  at- 
tucked  by  a  predatory  chief,  defeatetl  and 
carri^  him  prisoner  to  Rim  llormuz.  The 
.igovemor  of  tnat  pbcc,  however,  assured  him 
that  he  could  not  with  safety  uke  any  vio- 
lent measurea  against  so  powerful  an  indi- 
vidual. He  even  advised  Mr  M.  to  take  ad- 
"vantage  of  tlie  incident,  by  encaging  this 
person  to  conduct  hiui  safely  through  the 
rest  of  his  journey,  on  condition  of  regain- 
ing his  liberty ;  and  this  was  found  in  fact 
jto  be  the  most  expedient  measure.  The 
"jirovince  of  Khorassan  in  particular,  which 
was  formerly  covered  with  large  and  flou- 
rishing cities,  is  now  almost  entirely  deso- 
lated by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  chiefs 
who  border  upon  it.  The  southern  pro- 
vince of  Khusistan,  watered  by  some  consi- 
derable rivers,  and  formerly  the  seat  of 
^lowerful  dynasties,  is  now  scarcely  distin- 
guishable from  the  desert  tracks  by  which 
it  is  bonlered.-  The  rich  Caspian  provinces 
retain  still  considerable  traces  of  culture ; 
but  the  oppression  to  which  they  are  sub- 
ject is  so  great,  that  the  people,  in  hope  of 
relief,  are  prepared  to  welcome  even  their 
Russian  enemies. 

NotwithsUuding  the  mountainous  cha- 
racter of  Persia,  iu  mineral  productions  are 
';iot  of  very  peculiar  value.  Salt  unfortu- 
iiately  is  the  substance  which  occurs  roost 
plentifully  and  uuiversidly.  The  ground  is 
everywhere  more  or  less  impregnated  witli 
It ;  oil  the  lakes  are  salt,  and  every  consider- 
able collection  of  water  soon  acquires  the 
^oime  character.  1 1  is  thus  too  coniniun  to  be- 
come an  article  of  trade.  A  considerable 
Quantity  of  copper  is  drawn  from  the  moun- 
'tains  of  iVl uzanderan  and  Kennan,  so  as 
^ven  to  render  this  metal  an  obji'ct  of  cx- 
jM>rtation ;  and  iron  and  silver  might  be 
^btaiued,  jf  they  Were  properly  worked. 


Tlie  mines  of  Maden,  in  Ki^onlistAii.  hr- 
long  now  to  Turkey.  The  most  extraordi- 
nary mineral  produetion  of  Persia  is  th^t  of 
naphtha  or  bitumen,  foiuid  in  pits  ihrvv 
feet  in  diameter,  and  10  or  12  deep,  which 
fill  of  themselves  after  a  certain  period. 
This  substance  forms  a  most  c^xoenent  sub- 
stitute for  pitch.  The  bottoms  of  mvii  of 
the  vessels  which  navigate  the  Eaphntfss 
and  Tigris  are  covere<l  witli  It ;  «mt  it  U 
used  by  the  natives  in  lamps,  insterd  of  oiL 
There  is  also  a  white  naphtha,  which,  how- 
ever is  suspected  to  be  altogether  a  different 
substance.  It  is  found  floating  like  a  crust 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  docs  not  pos- 
sess the  qualities  of  nitch,  but  afibrda  a 
more  agreeable  light  tiian  the  black  napth- 
tha.  A  hl:ick  and  liquid  petroleum,  of  an 
agreeable  odour,  flows  in  small  quantity 
from  a  mountain  in  Kerman.  The  king  r&. 
serves  it  for  himself  to  be  ustil  in  presents ; 
and  the  mines  are  carefully  sealed  and 
guarded.  'I'he  turquoise,  a  precious  stone 
peculijr  to  Persia,  is  found  in  the  numn- 
tahis  of  Khorassan.  Here  also  the  king 
demands  a  choice  of  all  that  the  mine  pro- 
duces, and,  after  selecting  the  bc^t,  allows 
only  those  of  inferiw  quality  to  lie  used  in 
commerce ;  but  the  merchants  have  found 
the  secret  of  evading  this  monopoly,  and  of 
carrying  off  the  jewels  before  tbt-y  reach 
the  court.  The  northern  mountains  also, 
being  chiefly  of  a  calcareous  structure,  pro- 
duce considerable  varieties  of  valuable 
marble. 

Persia  does  not  conuin  many  animaU 
peculiar  to  itself.  Although  horses  be  held 
in  high  estimation,  the  Turkumnn  brrvd  is 
universally  used — more  powerful  and  ser- 
viceable, though  not  so  swift  or  beantifiil  as 
those  of  Arabia.  Tht.e  is  an  excellent 
breed  of  mules ;  and  the  camel  and  the  a»s 
are  used  in  travelling.  Sheep  of  the  long 
tailed  species  are  reared  in  vast  numbers 
by  the  wandering  tribes,  and  the  wool 
wnich  tliey  furnish  is  the  basis  of  most  ex- 
tensive manuiaclures.  A  valuable  wool, 
similar,  though  inferior  to  that  of  Thi- 
bet, is  yielded  by  the  goats  of  Kerman. 
Its  wild  animals  arc  numerous.  Lioti^, 
bears,  and  tigers,  haunt  the  forests  of  (thi- 
Ian  and  Mazanderan ;  and  wild  boars,  jack- 
alls,  wolves,  and  hy«nas,  are  everywhere  to 
be  met  with.  The  amiu«erocut  of  huDting 
finds  great  scope  in  Persia.  The  best  is 
said  to  be  found  in  pursuing  the  antdope 
with  the  hawk,  which,  by  striking  him  re- 
peatedly on  the  forehead,  impedes  his  swiff. 
ness,  so  as  to  enable  the  docs  to  overtake 
him.  It  is  only  pecuh'ar  goncl  fbrtune  which 
can  enable  thetiuntcr  to  overtake  the  zebra. 
Hares,  foxes,  and  deer,  afibrd  also  the  com- 
mon objects  of  c\\¥ttic. 

The  govcrnniciit  of  Pasta,  like  all  those 
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of  the  fswt,  18  in  its  principle  entirely  al^ 
Rolute.  The  reigning  icing  lias  nlways  been 
Jiuigcd  the  vicegerent  of  tbepropliet,  and 
«ntitk(l  to  the  most  implictt  obeclienoe.  No 
iQonarch  lias  ever  ruled  with  laoTe  arbitra« 
rj  sway  than  he  vrho  now  fills  the  throne. 
He  is  absolute  master  of  the  livts  and 
properties  of  his  subjects;  and  the  first 
man' ill  the  empire  may  at  his  command  b« 
instantly  siript  of  his  <ltgnitie8,  and  public* 
ly  bastmaducd.  The  grand  visier,  and 
lord  high  treasurer,  are  the  two  ministers 
who  exei'cise  all  the  executive  power,  but 
ivhom  one  word  of  the  sovereign  may  pu- 
nish in  a  nimnent  with  death  or  deposition. 
In  the  cnpttal,  the  king  daily  s-.hninisterv 
justice  in  ^lerson.  The  punishments  are 
very  serere ;  nut  only  death  with  torture, 
but  the  barbarous  system  of  mutilation,  is 
hubituaUy  resorted  to.  The  wandering 
tribes,  boivever,  are  ruled  by  their  own 
khjms,  who  cari-v  on  all  the  internal  ad- 
ministration, ana  merely  pay  military  ser*- 
vice  when  K(|uired.  At  a  former  period 
all  the  provinces  were  thus  ruled  by  here- 
ditary governors;  but  Shah  Sephi,  who 
suGceet'.ed  Ablias,  introduced,  with  regard 
to  the  central  provinces,  the  system  of  iu- 
tendauts,  who  are  merely  revenue  officers^ 
and  removeable  at  pleasure.  He  thus  ren* 
d^red  his  own  sway  more  uncontrouled, 
and  even  increased  the  immediate  antouttt 
of  revenue ;  but  judicious  persons  consider- 
eti  the  system  as  injurious  to  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  the  empire.  'i*he  here- 
.  (litary  rulers  felt  a  solid  interest  in  the  wel- 
fare  of  the  people,  and  sought  to  advance 
it  by  every  means  in  their  power ;  while 
the  new  officers  studied  only  to  enrich 
tbemselvts  during  the  short  era  of  their 
power.  The  attachment  also,  and  habi- 
tual reverence  of  the  people  for  their  here- 
ditary rulers,  were  in  no  degree  transferred 
to  these  upstart  governors.  The  weakness 
thus  induced  has  )irolMibly  been  one  main 
cause  of  that  series  of  destructive  revolu- 
ciiHis  to  which  Persia  has  since  been  sub- 
jccL  The  khans,  however,  who  still  re- 
tain hereditary  sway,  having  at  their  com- 
mand the  most  warlike  part  of  the  popula- 
tion, must  still  be  courted  even  by  the 
most  powerful  monarch.  The  facility  with 
which  they  are  induced  to  join  the  standard 
of  any  popular  chief  or  member  of  the  royal 
iamily,  is  one  chief  source  of  those  reblel- 
lions  which  are  so  frequent  in  Persia. 
Hence  that  fraternal  jealousy  so  character- 
istic of  eastern  princes,  and  which  causes  a 
monarch  not '  to  consider  himself  fimdy 
aeatedon  the  throne,  till  all  his  brothers 
ai«  either  put  to  death,  or  deprived  of  sight. 
With  the  same  view  the  princesses  are 
manieil,  not  to  warlike  chiefs,  but  to 
churchmen^  who  cannot  raise  any  preten- 


siomrt»  the  kingdwi*  In  the  ease  of  the 
male  children,  a  system  of  the  most  cruel 
precaution  is  adopted ;  they  are  usually  de*. 
prived  of  sight,  or  even  put  to  deaUi.  All 
these  measmres  do  not  prevent  those  perpe- 
tual insurrections  and  changes  of  dynasty 
to  which  this  empire  has  always  been* 
liable. 

Persia  has  scarcely  any  thing  which  can' 
be  called  a  standing  army.  The  most  efB«' 
cient  consists  of  what  are  ddled  the  loyal 
slaves,  dm)9in  number,  a  eonsiderable  pare 
of  wlkoinr  hate  recently  been  disciplined  af- 
ter the  European  manner,  llie  royal 
guanls,  amounting  to  10,000,  have  landi  as- 
si^ied  them  round  the  capital,  where  they 
are  ready  to  be  oilleil  out  when  tlieir  ser-i 
vices  are  required,  so  that  they  compose 
merely  a  body  of  militia.  After  all,  the  de-^ 
fence  of  Persia  rests  mainly  upon  the  waiw 
dering  tribes,  who  are  exciteii  alike  by 
loyalty  an:!  the  desire  of  plunder,  to  joiit 
tlte  standanl  of  the  Shah  against  any  fbreign- 
enemy.  This  force  may,  it  is  said,  by  a* 
great  e^rt,  be  raist^  to  1 50,000  or  8OO,00iK 
men.  It  consists  entirely  of  cavalry,  and 
receives  no  regular  pay.  'I*he  Persians  have^ 
uo  idea  of  tactics,  or  carrying  on  war  upon 
any  scientific  plan.  In  their  reviews  the 
sokliers  merely  pass  along  one  by  one,  and* 
have  thei#  arms  examined^  Ihey  maltf 
no  separation  betweew  the  dvil  and  mill* 
tary  pvofessiens  >  so  that  if  the  king  doen 
not  take  the  field  in  person,  the  grand 
visiev  ^^ou^li  perhaps  he  never  saw  a  shot 
fired,  assumes  the  office  of  commander  in 
chief.  In  making  war,  they  fly  round  an. 
enemy  like  voltegeur9>  rat  ofi  his  provisiona 
and  water,  and  on  seeing  him  thoroughly 
exhausteil,  make  a  sudden  onset,  and  ovei^ 
whelm  him.  Persia  is  now,  i^it  has  id-i 
ways  been,  easily  conquered,  but  retained 
with  difficulty.  There  is  nothing  which 
can  make  head  against  a  disciplined  arm^ 
of  invaders ;  but  the  immense  bodies  of 
irregular  horse  which  constantly  hovei^ 
round  it  in  its  nassage  through  tlieae 
vast  [dams,  at  length  wear  down  and  rtuii 
the  most  tbrmidable  force.  Hence  it  waa 
that  Rome,  in  her  wars  with  POrtbia,  re« 
peatedly  experienced  such  signal  disasters; 
and  vast  armies  of  tlie  Turks  have,  in  mo-  • 
dern  times,  been  destroyed  in  the 'same 
manner.  Hence  too,  the  Russians,  not- 
withstanding their  superiority  in  the  fields 
have  never  been  able  to  extend  their  fron« 
tier  line  materially  beyond  the  Araxes. 

Although  ^e  Persians  be  subjeeled  to  a 
despotism  similar  to  that  which  presses 
upon  all  the  oriental  nations,  their  diaraco 
ter  difiers  materially  firom  the  i«st.  They 
are  more  gay,  livdy,  and  active.  Even 
their  dress  does  not  at  all  resemble  that  o^ 
the  Turks,  being  much  ligliter,  and  caU 
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Cttlated  to  leave  all  the  motions  at  H^ertT. 
While  the  Turks  avoid  the  11%  of  jewds 
and  gold  omamcnta  on  their  persons,  the 
I  Persians  lavish  hoth  in  the  most  ostenta- 
tious manner.  They  dispose  them  in  pro- 
fttsioo  on  their  rohes,  their  head  dress,  and 
above  all,  their  arms.  A  sidire  will  often  be 
raised  by  them  to  the  price  of  from  15,000 
to  30,000  piastres.  All  the  orientals  respect 
the  beard  ;  hnt  there  is  no  country  where 
it  is  regarded  with  snch  veneration  as  in 
Pet^a.  Repeatedly  daring  the  day  it  is 
washed,  combed,  and  acQusted,  for  which 
purposes  a  mirrcnr  is  kept  oonsmtly  in  the 
pocket  Every  art  is  employed  to  render  it 
more  thick  and  tufted,  and  the  rich  even 
adorn  it  with  jewels. 

The  Persians  are  the  most  polite  nation 
in  the  east ; .  and  perhaps  no  p^ple  in  the 
world  equal  them  in  the  skilful  and  pro* 
fuse  manner  in  which  flattery  is  adminis- 
tered.  They  employ  in  their  conversation 
the  most  extravagantly  hyperbolical  lan- 
guage; so  that  a  stranger  would  suppose 
^ein  ready  to  devote  their  fortune  and 
their  life  to  his  service.  To  make  their 
nineerity  appear  the  greater,  tliey  even  con- 
trive, when  he  is  passing  along  the  street, 
to  be  overheard  expatiating  to  a  third  per- 
son in  hk  praise.  A  foreigner,  theretore, 
on  his  first  arrival,  cannot  avoid  receiving 
the  most  flattering  impression  of  their  cha- 
raeter.  A  longer  acquaintance,  however, 
proves  tliat  they  ^ are  only  **  whitened  se- 
pulchres," and  that  self-interest,  in  ^most 
every  case,  is  their  sole  principle  of  action. 
Dismmuktion  k  carried  to  the  highest 
pitch ;  lyinff  is  never  rcrupled  at,  and  the 
most  ridiculoaa  falsehoods  are  uttered  with 
inconceivable  gravity.  Their  whole  eon- 
cittct  consists  of  a  train  of  fhtud  and  artifice; 
and  they  never  return  to  fldr  dealing  till 
they  find  they  have  to  do  with  a  man  who 
is  able  to  detect  their  impostures.  Pre- 
sents, a  necessary  instrument  of  business 
over  all  the  east,  are  expected  in  Persk 
with  peculiar  avidity.  Without  presents 
no  inferior  can  approach  a  superior,  or  any 
individual  ask  a  favour  fh>m  another.  The 
donation,  being  supposed  to  confer  honour, 
is  made  in  the' most  public  place  and  man- 
ner possible. 

•  According  to  Chardin,  the  Perskns  are 
the  greatest  spendthrifts  in  the  world,  and 
the  persons  who  have  the  least  care  as  to 
the  mture.  Ostentation  seems  to  be  the 
principle  of  all  their  actions ;  their  dress, 
their  norses,  thehr  harems,  all  exhibit  a 
splendour  beyond  their  fortune.  Instances 
have  been  seen  of  an  individual  who  has 
received  fVom  the  king  a  large  sum  of 
moriey,  which,  in  the  course  of  three  weeks 
has  been  all  expended  in  dress,  furniture, 
alsvcs,  hoiaes,  and  women.    Finding  him<- 


self  then  ruined,  he 

i^^rent  articlea,  .one  irflnr  ( 

len^h  periMps  he  sold  hk  very  Mtt, 

The  Peraiaas  ai«  the  VMot  lomMd  pcofk 
of  Aeeaat;  poetrjr  and  the  wMieca  msy 
even  be  ooosidereci  as  their  ruling  passion. 
In  the  former,  their  &me  is  decidedly  s»« 
perior  f»  that  of  any  other  oriental  Batkn. 
The  ttomea  of  Haiiz,  Ferdnsi,  and  Sadi, 
aie  dassk  even  in  Europe.  There  are  twa 
daases  of  poets,  one  whose  theme  ia  wiadonii 
and  morality,  and  the  other  whose  lyre  k 
devoted  to  love.  At  the  head  of  the  femcr 
k  Sadi,  of  the  ktter  Haflsu  Their  kie 
songs,  from  the  recluse  and  monQtonow 
habits  of  life  which  prevail  among  the 
orientak,  cannot  exhibit  that  vmiety  «f 
feeling  and  passion  whidi  fill  the  amatory 
poemaofKiirope.  They  dwdl  chiefly  npsA 
the  beauttes  or  the  beloved  object,  whidi 
are  treated  in  the  utmost  detul,  vpon  te 
miseries  of  absence,  and  the  joya  of  posers 
sion.  Rigid  Mahometans  aearody  consider 
it  lawful  to  peruse  the  works  o^  Hafix,  un- 
less interpreted  in  a  spiritual  and  royalk 
sense,  of  which  they  are  often  little  suaen- 
tible.  In  these  poems  the  imagea  arc  of  um 
boldest  and  most  glowing  deaciiptioo ;  and 
hyperbole,  thdr  fkvourite  figure,  k  carried 
often  to  a  height  beyond  what  good  tasie 
could  justify.  Morality  is  nondi  atodied 
in  Persia,  though  little  practiaed.  It  k 
taught  by  the  proveih,  apologue,  and  &hKe^ 
which  are  usually  clothed  in  verses  The 
Persians  had  no  history  deserving  to  be 
called  such,  prior  to  the  Mahometan  inva- 
ston.  That  whidi  air  John  Maloolm  hss 
taken  fVom  their  andent  hooka,  k  evidently 
loaded  with  fiction.  Even  Alexander,  in 
thdr  works,  is  the  mere  hen>  of  poetiod 
fiibles.  The  following  con^pooe  their  grand 
drck  of  aciences,  aeoording  to  die  order  in 
which    they   are  studied:   grammar  and 

Syntax,  theology,  pliiloaophy,  raathenia* 
Gs,  and  finally  medidne  and  aatralogy, 
which  hdd  the  first  rank,  4nd  alone  lead 
to  the  hdghta  of  fbrtune.  Thdr  dyigenee 
in  study  is  very  extraordioary.  The  great- 
est attention  ia  pdd  to  tlie  education  of 
the  children ;  and  even  men  of  advanerd 
age  are  not  ashamed*  to  begin  the  dements 
of  learning.  The  tliree  ranks  of  thdr  wiaa 
men  bear  the  titles  of  Taleb^  MtMmk^  and 
Mwshtehed.  Thk  last  is  a  character  of 
the  highest  eminenee,  and  k  aumoecd  to 
entitle  iu  possessor  to  dictate  opimens  upon 
almost  every  subject.  It  is  oonfened  ao]^ 
ly  by  public  opinion ;  and  there  ate  lew 
who  enjoy  it  undii^utcd.  The  hue  dk» 
tractions  of  the  kingdom  have  diaainiahed 
the  opportunities  of  study,  and  thinned  die 
number  of  students  at  the  madtesMct  or 
colleges,  witliout  indudng  any  dumgem 
the  general  i^irit  of  the  nation.     Poetrv  k 
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slill  cslfivaled  iiilb  the  «me  cathasissm, 
ml  the  reignhig  sovereigu  ahewB  himaelr 
•a  astentttioQii  patron  of  it. 
•  The  whole  Penian  lutkn  are  now  Mt^ 
bometiMy  of  the  sect  of  Sannites,  or  of  the 
followeraof  Ali»  who,  oa  that  4i;it>aod,  are 
viewed  hy  the  TUrka  with  still  greater  ab- 
horrence than  even  ChriatiaiM«  The  Pei^ 
IriatM  themeel vea  are  not  an  intoleroot  people : 
thqr  listen  without  ioiger  to  the  professiona 
or  ai^aments  of  those  who  hold  a  different 
beliefy  and  do  not  allow  this  circumstance 
to  cause  any  interruption  of  social  inter« 
oourse^  The  only  exception  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Guebres,  or  worsfnppera  of  fire,  wha 
are  probabhr  rcndnwl  odious  to  the  modem 
mkrs  of  rersia,  by  connecting  with  their 
laith  an  attadunent  to  its  ancient  laws  and 
poUtiesl  system.  This  wnibrtuuate  race  la 
new  almost  entireW  extirpated;  oolv  a 
•nail  remnant  of  about  four  thousand  is 
still  found  in  Yezd,  and  other  cities  of  Ker« 
man.  The  Persians  were  wont  to  be  par« 
ticnlsrly  indulgent  to  themselves  in  the  ar- 
ticle of  strong  liquors^  so  deeply  condemn- 
ed ia  the  Koran ;  an  injunction  ill  suited 
to  dieir  propensitiea,  which  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  convivial.  The  present  sovereign 
has  strictly  enforced  this  decree  of  the  pro- 

Phet,  so  that  it  is  only  in  private  that  the 
'ersian  ioids  can  now  indulge  their  jovial 
dispositions.  The  Persians  are  overrun 
widi  varioua  superstitions,  bavuig  joined 
those  peculiar  to  the  Mahometan  faith, 
with  those  of  the  ancient  worshippers  of 
file.  They  have  the  utmost  confidence  in 
charms,  talismans,  sentences  of  Ali  writ- 
ten upon  parchment,  lucky  and  unlucky 
daya ;  and  it  is  said  to  be  in  a  great  mea^ 
sure  by  availing  himself  of  this  credidity, 
that  Aga  Mahomet  raised  himself  to  the 
supreme  power. 

The  Persians,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
•re  a  manu&cturing  people.  The  luxury 
and  aplendonr  maintained  bv  the  great,  a£> 
finrd  an  extensive  demand  mr  the  finer  fa- 
brics, and  for  worka  of  ornament.  In  the 
brilliancy  of  their  colours  they  surpass  the 
Turks,  and  perhaps  even  Europeans. 
To  the  latter  they  have  communicated  that 
exquisite  blue  tint  called  ultra  marine,  the  ' 
material  of  which,  lams  lazuli,  is  found  in 
the  mountains  of  Knorassan.  The  wool 
produced  abundantly  firom  the  flocks  of  the 
wandering  tribes,  is  manufactured  into 
BtaSk  of  various  form  and  fineness.  Those 
unrivalled  carpets,  to  which,  from  the 
place  whence  they  are  imported,  we  give 
the  name  of  Turkey,  are  in  fiict  wrought  by 
the  femides  of  these  Persian  tribes.  The 
BTool  produced  by  the  goaU  of  Herman  is 
ouuie  into  shawls  of  considerable  fineness, 
though  decidedly  inferior  to  those  of  Cash- 
siere.  Silk  is  also  a  great  staple,  either  by  i(« 


selfior  mixed  with  cotton atitl wool;  todth^ 
excel  particularly  in  broctide and  enibroideary. 
Extensive  works  ol'  tapestry,  fonueil  of  siUc 
and  wool,  embellished  with  gold,  wt-rc  car-^ 
ried  on  at  oourt  durio|:?  the  era  of  iu  splen-> 
dour ;  and  the  art  still  exists,  if  a  more 
tranquil'  and  fortunate  era  should  call  it 
forth.  Arms,  in  universal  ilemand,  are 
also  extensively  fabrioated.  Muskets,  pi»4 
tols,  and  carabines,  arc  made  and  mounted 
in  most  of  the  great  towns:  and  Khorassan 
contains  a  distinguished  manufactory  o(f 
sword  blades,  the  founders  of  which  were# 
it  is  said,  tranqx>rted  by  Timur  tiom  Oa<% 
roascus.  Leather,  paper,  and  porcelain^ 
nearly  equal  to  that  of  China,  axe  also  eon- 
meroted  among  the  mann&ctores  of  Persia. 

Persia  has  always  ranked  low  as  to  com* 
meree  and  marine,  and  now  lower  than  ever. 
Its  attempts  to  establish  a  navy,  either  on 
the  Caspian  oar  the  Persian  gulf,  aeem  now 
entirely  gt? en  up.  The  former  cannot  he 
the  theatre  of  any  extensive  commerce,  both 
fVom  ita  difficult  navigation,  and  from  being 
almost  entirely  in  possession  of  the  Rus- 
sians. Bushire  is  now  the  only  Persian 
port  in  the  gulf,  the  chief  commerce  of 
which  is  carried  on  by  way  of  Bassora. 
The  main  commercial  intercourse  of  Persia, 
therefore,  is  carried  on  bv  caravans,  with 
Turkey  on  one  side,  and  Tartary  and  In- 
dia on  the  other. 

We  have  never  seen  an  estimate  of  the. 
population  of  Persia,  founded  on  any  thhig 
but  the  most  vague  conjecture. 

Pebsian  Gulp,  called  also  the  sea  of 
Ommon,  and  the  Green  sea,  an  extensive 
bay  of  the  Indian  ocean,  which,  stretdiing^ 
in  a  weat-north-west  direction,  divides  the 
Persian  from  the  Arabian  shore,  the  two 
uniting  at  ita  head.  It  is  about  eight  de- 
gree^ or  nearly  600  miles  in  lengUi,  and 
SSO  miles  in  ita  neatest  breadth ;  but  the 
entrance  at  CapeMussledoon  ia  not  broader 
than  fiftv-five  miles.  The  Persian  shore 
is  more  elevated  than  that  of  Arabia ;  and 
most  of  the  numerous  islands  in  the  gulf 
are  on  that  side.  It  is  a  sa£e  coast,  on  which, 
generally  speaking,  there  are  regular  sound- 
ings; and  vessels  may  almost  everywhere 
procure  shelter  from  violent  gales,  cither  ia 
bays,  or  under  the  cover  of  the  islands. 
These  gales  never  blow  directly  froiip  the 
shore,  but  invariably  abate  on  approscfaing 
the  land ;  and  the  surest  symptom  of  dan-* 
ger  is  the  change  of  a  muddy  to  a  rocky  or 
sandy  bottom.  A  regular  tide  seta  a&mg 
the  coast ;  but  towards  the  middle  of  the 
gulf  it  is  much  influenced  by  the  wind. 
The  Arabian  shore  has  never  been  survey* 
ed ;  and  as  there  are  many  sand-banks  and 
shoals,  it  is  navigated  with  danger  and  dif*. 
ficulty.  From  S^horga,  in  about  26.  40.  N. 
lat  to  Grane,  situated  in  29.  12..  is  called 
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bf  the  Arabt  **  the  comi  of  danger.'^  It  ii 
unknown  to  "Europeans,  but  is  undentood 
to  abound  in  banks  that  produce  pearls  «nd 
coraL  It  is  rendered  formidable  also  by  a 
liand  of  pirates,  who  obstruct  by  their  de- 
|»redation8  the  navigation  of  the  gnlf.  Their 
principal  rendeivous  is  at  Ros-uUKhyma, 
and  thehr  atrocities  have  recently  been  made 
the  o\3jeet  of  severe  castigation  oy  a  British 
naval  tbroe. 

Among  the  islands  of  the  P««an  Gulf, 
fhe  most  celebrated  is  Ormui,  once  the 
seat  of  a  splendid  city,  the  great  emporium 
of  this  part  of  Asia.  It  is  now  entirely  de- 
serted ;  and  Kishme,  the  largest  island  In 
the  gulf,  has  in  a  great  measure  shared  its 
iate.  The  princi|Md  stream  which  the  Per« 
■ian  receives  is  the  oorobined  one  of  the 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  under  the  name  of 
the  Shut^-Arab.  Since  the  tall  of  Or* 
mux,  BasBora  and  Bagdad  on  the  banks  of 
these  rivers  hare  heoi  the  great  emporia  for 


the  trade  of  the  gi^  This  trade,  kowem, 
is  no  longer  what  it  was,  when  it  fanmi 
the  channel  by  which  a  oomddenble  p»- 
portion  of  the  commodities  of  India  mmnd 
in  Europe.  It  is  now  chiefly  eonlhied  ip 
carrying  on  the  interoourw  of  Persia  and 
Bastem  Turkey,  with  the  variena  < 
situated  on  the  Indian  ocean. 

PifasoTEH,  or  PuasoTKM,  a 
Hindostan,  province  of  Orifisa,  ^nd  ( 
of  a  district  of  the  kame  name.  It  is  cde- 
brated  Ibr  containing  the  fiunooa  temple  of 
Jsggernaut.  it  gives  title  to  a  njah,  who 
aotoe  years  ago  rebelled  against  the  Bntiah* 
but  was  subdued,  and  compelled  to  icside 
in  the  vidnity  of  Cakntta.  For  hntkes 
particulars,  see  Jaggermavt. 

pEKTAOOa,  a  town  and  fortreas  of  Hin- 
dostan, pivnitice  of  AUababad.  The  kticr 
has  ftllen  much  to  decay.  Long.  8S.  SSl 
£.  Lav  85.  58.  N.-^Th«re  are  several  oilKr 
places  ot  this  name. 
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